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In pocket size, small fevo , cloth, gilt top, 2s. net cdch : 
leather, gilt edges, net each 

ORIGINAL PLAYS. 
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firbt Three Senes With a Porliait of the Author 

GEORGt MACDONALD’S POETICAL 
WORKS. In two volumes. 
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Volumes 
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Selected bv hRANK SinCNVKK With rc lllu t rations in 
Colour b\ B\am Sii\w 

PIPPA PASSES; and MEN AND WOMEN. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONi«:: and DRAMATIC 
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EXPOSITIONS OF DANTE. Dr. J. S. CARROLL'S books must 
prove invaluable to all who would understand Dante's life work 

IN PATRIA; An Exposition of Dante’s “ Paradiso. ’’ By JOHN S. CARROLLa 
M A , D.D 10/6 net. 

Dr Carroll with this voluiiu hiines toaUosv Ins gnat studs > nits s f nnons poiin a laboiii which has taken 
111 iin \cais to i oiiipIclL I In. earlm \ olumes F \iks of I icinit\ md I’lisoiurs of Hope with the //t/r mo 
indtlR Pniqdtnti nspictivtU foi tin ii subjects hut ilieid\ hioukht tin ii niilior nnivcisal reLDgnition as one 
ot tin most silioluU students I ) uiIl I Ir thcolog> of the Pii i (/'>(> being in ninny ways the most difficult 

an\ of the books of i|r tiiloev Dr t aiiolls expositions will 1 h studied and le id with petuliar interest 

llij \olunR fiiinislips lilt Kudci with jusi tin ort an<l nuasure nf r\]H) ilioii, .ippi oi latioii, and other 
lid that Ik i( ijuiK s Scotsman Jh t niroll in f\ I'mii i i 1 ul it« d on 1 h in ( ( ^tul act omplisliment 
t 1 jjis 1 iilo/.Y \ orkshire Obseryer. 

Uniform with “ In Patria ” 

EXILES OF ETERNITY; An Exposition of Dantes “Inferno 10/6 net. 

W r led 1 hat J h ( niolliL ill\ understands Tbinir Wi .m not irntaii d b\ ni>\ cl ihrorits, or In ignorant 
intKi^m, but \\c art rratlin,.., ] ) iiitc m (onipiuv with .i true distipk who lias i sjmilalt d all that the best 
worlvi 111 the all! o t lutuudU ss |i< Ids ot Danit litcritiin hi\c ^i\tnt us ind,al)o\c all, a discijilc w lio 
Know his D.iiilt and not fiuuh what olhci ha\( sii 1 al ut Dintc I Ik si mltoliMu is i \plaincd with 
^rc it thoioiikhni and not a fletail is allowed to c-vtajH \\ t stronglN iccomiiuml this delightful 

boolvt)Dinl( Indent Ouardian. 

PRISONERS OF HOPE; An Exposition of Dante's “ f^urgatono ’ 10/6 net. 

The \okinu i to Ir warmlv commended It will go tar to u ndir moir liscinatiiu Ilian even to man}’’ 
minds tin most intc lligililt and elhuallv useful portion ol the worulerlnl poem m wIirIi a great spiritual 
genius, working iindei the if sti amts of tin media \ al econouu ami di -,1 ipluu sicks in his own w ends, 'to 
icinnv 0 those li\ in^, in tins life from a >t«'itcM>{ iiijsi r\ , ind to ,^uidc them to i state' ot happiness ' -an aim 
winch, as Ins latest tviunindcr liul} sa) s, is to Ik .ri oinjili'^hcd onl\ b\ inoial uid ]mitnal means - 
Scotsman. 

HODDER & STOUGHTON, Publisher.s, London, EC. 
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A literi^ry event. “ New light on George Sorrow's fascinating 
personality. The letters so ahly edited by Mr. Darlow will 
appeal to the man in the street no less than to the scholar." 

THE LETTERS OF GEORGE BORROW 
TO THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
BIBLE SOCIETY. 

Edited by T. H. DARLOW, M.A. 7/6 net 

“ Those letters oi are piiblislietl vvithniit oinissioii or alteration ; the aim has been to let Borrow 

.speak for liiiiiselt. What notes I have athled have oiilv been to e\])lain rclerences The most inter- 
esting latt al)out the wlnile ])ubluation is that it refutes the eharges ot iineiitioii that have been made 
against Borrow When he went to Spam it aj»pears that he had some idea ot writing a book alioiit it, 
and alter Ins return he a]i])licd to the sociotv h»r the loan ol his letters 'Fhese wi're lent to him, and 
manv ol the most vivid seenes he has described are taken liom them. The letters als(3 throw new' light 
on lu'^ character. They show concliisivelv that liis religion was not^ssiimed, it was a dec)j, absolutely 
sinceie behet in the Bible In one jdace he desciibes himstdt as a ‘ zealous though most uuworthv memlier 
ot tlie ('hnrch oi liiiglaml ' Porhaj>s he was, above all, a Bil)le l)eliever with a rather Old 'ri'stament 
t\’jje of character. He show i*d hiinseU, tor), a remarkable man ol allairs, and tacttiill>' won Ins way among 
extraordmarv groups ot jieoplt' " From the Preface- 

“ T he volume is in e\ erv wav a dehghtiid one, lr»r Borrow had that art b\ which, il In* was merely 
sending a staternent ol accounts, or stating the reasons for selecting a juinter, the leroirl becomes as 
enchanting as the mo-.t rornantK record ol his adventures “ — ‘Daily News “ liav e here the raw 
stiift not onh ol ‘ 'Fhc Bil)le in Spain,’ but of an unwiittrn ‘ Bible in Russia.' While this volume is an 
iinhspensable supplement to ' The Bit)le in SjMin,' it stands upon its t)\\ n teel, and ought to ha\<‘ ti place 
upon anv shell ol Boi row ’’ Daily Chronicle- 


This beautiful edition of Emily Bronte's works is limited to 
1,000 copies for sale in Great Britain and the United States 

of America. 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF EMILY 
BRONTE. 

2 Volumes. Vol. I.- ThF. COMPLETE PoEMS OF EMILY BroN IE. Edited by 
Clement Shorter, with an Introductory Essay by W. Robertson Nicoll. 
Vol. 2 — WUTIIERING Heights. With an Introduction by CLEMENT SHORTER, and 
many Facsimiles of Emily Bronte’s Handwriting. 6s. net each. 

" t'ntd our ftwn d.iv T'niily'.-. work seemed to live b\ the riHi‘(.t<*<l glorv ot tlu'si->ter who suiviv'cd hei and 
had ])rescnted .some kind ol a [Mirtrait ol her in the po[)iiI.ir slorv ‘ ^shirlev ’ .Ml this u now chiingi'il. 
B(itli Charlotte and JTiiilv have their se]>aiale hands til admirers. 1 lie re is a lonntless host lhat 
ajijireciate both wuleis eipiallv, but a loriMdeiable niimlter gloi \ in then preleii'ine lor one or the othei , 

. . . Tt is w<-ll that I milv' HmnO' should have her jiai tisane, ami il i-> time also that she should liave a 
.separate ])res(mtJi1ion ol her pnblisheil work It has long been m\ ambition to tiller this to ih.at select 
public which to-day < f)n--litiili*s itself .i l^ront*- vull ” <T.i mi \’ i Siiokilk, 

** Welcome alike to students of literature and of Irish affairs. . . . 

Mr. Justin McCarthy's book abounds in personal anecdote, and it is 
a fund of entertainment in its choice portrayal of Irish conventions." 

IRISH RECOLLECTIONS. 

By JUSTIN McCarthy. mustrated, IO/6 net 

I liave* long lelt prompted bv a desire to give sliajie and toherence to my early recollections <>t Ireland. 

1 have alreadv written a nnverwhitli has its .scene laid in my native countrj , and have puldishctl a volume 
which de.scriljes. 1 Jiope at not too great length, the course ol mv life, under tire name ol ‘ The Story of 
an Irishman ' ; but mv principal object in the present w^ork is to retrace iny recollections of Ireland in 
my e«arly yoiilli and my yirogrcss towards manhood, because I am convincetl that a verv' great change 
has taken jilace in the ways, the habits, and the whole condition oi my native coiintr\ which makes the 
Ireland ol the ]ire.serit v ery dillerent from the Irelaml f>l that iu»l yet very far-c>ll penotl. f ront the 
Preface- 

“ A charming picture of a golden lime when all the world was voiiiig.”- Times- “Tlie Ireland he recall.s 
here is a land <Icvoled to literature, niusie, art ; a land w lio-e \’oung intellectuals .stood amazed that the 
country to wiiosc* literary giants they were devoted should govern Ireland so badly.” — Daily Graphic- 

HODDER & STOUGHTON, Publishers, Warwick Square, London, E.C 





“I’m glad of Mr. Barrie.”— Pune/?. 

“ Hundreds of thousands will be grateful 
to Mr. Barrie for this booK.”— "Punch. 

PETER AND WENDY 

BY J. M. BARRIE. 

Illustrated by F. D- BEDFORD. Sixth Edition. 6/- 

“ Mothers and fathers and uncles and aunts, will bless 
Mr. Barrie’s name.— Da/Zy Mail. 

“ A little piece of immortality.— Boofcman. 


HODIJER 6f STOUGHTON. PUBLISHERS, LONDON, EC. 
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THE GREAT 

DICKENS YEAR. 

All eyes at this moment are being directed to one of 
the greatest names in the annals of Literature. 

Charles Dickens was born lOo years ago, and in 
February next all nations and classes will unite in doing 
honour to his memory. 

Every reader, every lover of his country's literature, 
every one who has regard to the great cause of humanity, 
must make himself acquainted with the life and work 
of Dickens if he would not be shamed in his ignorance. 

The lift^ of Charles Dickens is as romantic a story as 
any which he himself conceived, and it is a story that 
has been well told. 

A Great Work. 

John Forster's “ Life of Dickens " is a great story, 
and one of the finest of biographies. Carlyle even com- 
pared it with Boj^Well ; and critics generally have placed 
its author in the front rank of biographers. No man 
ever had a mon^ genial personality to discuss, for of 
Dickens it could truly be said tliat : 

His life was gentle ; and the elements 
So mixed in him that Nature might htand up 
And say to all the world, “ This was a man." 

And now, to complete this great vyork — to give it an 
even closer personal touch — there has been added to it 
a wonderful selection ol pictures and pliotogra])hs illus- 
trating every phase in the life of the master. 

A Noble Edition. 

The Waverley Edition of Forster’s " Dickens," which 
is issued by arrangement witli the original imblishers, 
stands out as one of the most attractive books ever 
offered. 

Prcpan*d under the piersonal direction of Mr. B. W. 
Matz, Chairman of the Council of the Dickens Fellow- 
ship, it is a monument of careful research and indefatig- 
able labour, and a nolile tribute to the memory of the 
great autlior. 

Its leading features embrace : 

Over 500 illustrations 

INCLUDING 

33 Portraits of Dickens himself, 

Many Facsimiles of Letters and Manuscripts 

AND 

Reproductions of the Coloured Wrapper Designs for 
the first issues of the Novels. 

A beautiful and handsome binding in ^ Morocco. 

Notwithstanding the exception<d character of this 
new edition, we are offering it on spec’'’J terms which 
will bring it within everyone’s reach. 

Details of these and a full description of the work are 
given in the Free Booklet which will be sent at once on 
application. 

Send for the Free Booklet to-day, and for particulars of 
Our Special Offer. 

' ' ' ■ " ' y ■■■ — 

FREE COUPON. 

The Waverley Book Co., Ltd., y & Old Bailey^ E,C, 
Please send me free of all charge or oUi^ation your 
Illustrated Booklet on ForsteTs " Life of Pickens^'* with 
full details of your Special Offer. 

Name 

Occupati^jt 

c 

Address 

B.£. 191Z. 


Macmtllah’s List. 

TENNYSON AND 

HIS FRIENDS. 

Edited by HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON. 

AVith' portraits. Svo. 10s. net. 

Florent £tona« Anecdotes and Memories of Eton 
College. By RALPH N P:\TLL. With many Coloured 
and other Illustrations. S\n. 15s. net. 

Daily Matl. — “There is pltMiiy ni inn as will .i*. solid iiifurniatinn in 
Mr. Nevill's volume, whii h will be welrumed not imiIv by I' toni.ins bm by 
all who care to study (lie Institutions ^^llu li li.ive roinbmeil to place England 
whole she Kland.s to-day.” 


The Future of England. By the Hon. george 

PEEL. 8vo. 6s net. 

S/Jcrtfl/ur.- " A tine achirvtment . . . We havt- come ncros‘- imiblnK 
more stimulating In political .'ir^'iiiiu'iit for a lon^ tiim , and we trust his 
book will have readers by tin* t< n ihousdivl.” 

Seems So ! a Wnrkinj^-Clnss View of Politics By 
STEPHEN Iv'EVNOLDS and BoB and TOM WOOL 
LEY. With Frontispiece. Extra crown Svo. 5s. net 
77/f Wilton . — “.A rc.illv leinarkahle l>ofik of revelation and interpn t.i- 
tlon ” 


Professor BERGSON. 

Laughter. An Essay on the Meaning of the Comic. 
By HENRI BERGSON Authori/ed Transl.itioii 1 >> 
CLOUDESLEV BKERETON, L. es L (IWis), M.A' 
(Cantab. ), and FRED ROTHWET-T., B.A Extracrown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

Creative Evolution. Autliori/ed 'Pranslation by 
AHTHIJK MITCHELL, Ph.D. 2nd Impression. 8vo. 
ICS. net. 

A Critical Exposition of Bergson’s Philo- 
sophy. By J. M'KELLAR STEWART, B.A.. D.Pb. 

Extra cTow’ti 8 vo. 5 s. net. 

NEW es. NOVEXaS. 

The Centaur. b> Algernon biackwood. 

Author ol “ Jimbo,” etc. 6s. 

IVc^tminilt't “ Wc own t.i Iniving t.ik» n .is iii.m> d.iy> to read 

this book as it takes hours lo le.id the ordinar) nove l, Imt not be'caum* the 
hook is li€'avy or dull, but bccriu'-e it is loo gomi, too impressive, to be re ad 
at .inythmg like a single sitting " 

John Temple : Merchant Adventurer, 
Convict and Conquistador, bv kai.rh 

DURANU. Illustrated by WILLIAM SEWFCI.L. Os. 

J'hc Globe. — “One of the best noveU of tlu season.” 

The Healer. By Robert herrick, Author ..i 

“ Together,’’ See. f»s. 

The Daily Matl. — “ A great novel. Theif is a fineness about Mr. Merrick’s 
work that lilts It above the ordinary level. ... Its passion tifteu rises to 
lyrir pitch, its charactcrl/atlon is shrev%d, its humour of the quietly sufficient 
kind that lasts.” 

The Love that Lives. By mabel osgggd 

WRIGHT, Author (A “'Phe Garden ol a Commuter’s 
Wife,” &c. 6s. 

The Times. — “ simple and engaging duineslic tale alaiut the famity of a. 
New PIngland minister." 

Mother to Men. By zona gale, Auihur of 

“ Friendship Village," &c. 6s. net. 

CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 

New Poems. Globe 8vo. 7s. 6cl. 

Complete Poetical Works. Cr. Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Selected Poems. Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. Alsu in cloth elegant, 
gilt top, 2s, 6d. net, and in lirnp leather, gilt edges, js. 6d. net. 

Golden Treasury Series. 
Sing-Song. A Nursery Rhyme Book, Illustrated by Artiiur 
Hughes. Pocket Classics. Fcftp. 8vo. ' Cloth. 2s. net. 
Limp Leather. 3s. net. 

The Rossetti Birthday Book. Edited by Olivia Rossetti. 
lOnd. 2s. Oil. 

Speaking Likenesses. Illustrated b) A. Hughes. Cr. Svo. 4s. 6d. 
Goblin Mark&. Illustrated- Fcap. i6mu. is. net. 

MACMILLAN & CO.. LTD., LONDON. 
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NOTICES. 

.if// comnimiu iitmus lutctnUd far the / (lit(ft j/o/sZ In adttrrsstd to the 
liditoY of Ini. Bookman, Si Paui ’s Boise, Warwick 
S ou ART, London, !' (' 

A prcliminarv letter of nufuiry should he .srut to the Fditor before 
any manu'ii 1 fj't is suhuuttcd /cr ///■? cofisiderutiou 

Mews notes. 

For mucli In*!}) with the Christiiui Rossetti illus- 
tnitions in this Number wt are iiidehtec] to the 
kindness and einirtesy of Mr. W. M. Rossetti, 
Messrs. G. rh‘11 & Sons, Messrs. Macmillan, and 
Messrs. Blackie. 

The poitraTt of Christina Ros.setti, reproduced on 
our cover and given as a presentation plate with tliis 
Number, is after a drawing by Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
from a photograjih by Messrs. W. A. Mansell & Co., 
supplied by the Art Illustration and Reproduction 
Co. 

In reply to many correspondents who have 
written to say they were unable to secure a copy of 
the Christnms Bookman, we express our regret that, 
owing to mcclianical difficulties in connection with the 
colour^plates. we were unable to reprint the Number 
or we would gladly have pub^shed a second edition, 
in order to comply with their wishes. We have been 


greatly gratified by the more numerous lei Iims Jrom 
our subscribers, congr.it ulating us on tlic literary and 
artistic e.xc(*llenc(‘ of what was, we believe, the largest 
( hristmas Number of any magazine jiublished last 
year. Many of th(‘se (orresjxmdents give oiithusi- 
astic jiraise to tli(’ })reseutatioii })la(es it ('Oiitained, 
in particular to those by Willy Pogany, Hugh 
Thomson, ('harles Robinson, Edmund Dulac, Claude 
Slu'ppcrson and Artlmr Rackham. We should like 
to ])rint a selection of such letters but have space 
for only one that is a f.iir average examjile of all the 
rest : 

“ 1 have just received my Christmas number of The 
Bookman from my local bookseller,'' (writes Mr. Ernest 
M. Hall, of Saltbiirn-by-the-Si’a, Yorkshire), “ and lia.sten 
to olfer my congratulations to you on such a sinierb produc- 
tion and to express the gratitude which 1, together with 
surely all your many readi.Ts, must feel for this literary 
treat. T am fully conscious of the fact that among the 
many appreciations which you are sure to receive from 
learned men and women throughout the country, this small 
tribute of mine will be but as a grain of sand on the sea- 
shore, but none the less, I feel sure that it will be somewhat 
of a pleasure to you to know of the great boon wliich This 
Bookman has become to even so humble a reader as myself. 
1 have now received The Bookman regularly for exactly 
three years, and I can safely say that far Irom being in 
any way tired of it, it becomes more necessary to me every 
month and th® latest magnificent number surely signals 
the high water mark of success. The unique jwtfolio 
of colour plates by Mr. Thompson, the artistic plates by 
well-known artists which arc found throughout the book ; 
the unrivalled review of the season's huge output of 
literature ; and the excellent literary articles by writers 
whose names are household words wherever English litera- 
ture is appreciated ; all these and probably many more 
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fwitiiMa wlUch will appear 00 closer aoqaaintaaee with the 
wevk. go to form surely a recordtauinber. even among past 
Bookmam’ 9, many of which will remain for ever among my 
most treasured literary possesgibns. Much more might I 
any. Sir, and still fail to do ]u9i!ice, but enough for my 
purpose. 1 felt, however, that 1 should be ingratitude 
itself if I allowed myself to enjoy all the treasures of this 
latest number without expressing a word of thanks.” 


one shilling monthly, but no alteration is made either 
in its size or the high literary standard of its contents. 
The new Number includes, among other notable con- 
tributions, the second of Mr. Frederic Harrison’s 
personal articles, “ Among My Books.” 


Messrs. Sampson, Low & Co. <ne publishing a 
fine art edition of Mr. Jeffery Farnol’s charming 
novel, ” The Money Moon.” The illustrations arc by 
Mr. Arthur J. Keller and 
number sixty, thirty - si.x 
being full-page plates in 
colour, sepia and half-tone 
mono-tint. 


Mr. Richard Pryce is not 
one of those busy novel- 
ists who turn out at least 
one novel a year. On his 
latest and perhaps finest 
work in fiction, “ Christo- 
pher ” (which was recent- 
ly published by Messrs. 

Hutchinson) he spent five 
years of careful work. 

He writes slowly, but in the 

course of the last twenty 

* 

years lias })rodu('ed some 
thirteen books. In the 
intervals of novel writing 
lie has frequently turned 
to the stage. He collaboi - 
ated with Mr. Frederick 

m 

Fcnn on a play of London 
life called “’Op o’ My 
Thumb,” which was first 

Whose colleclffl Purins are reviewed 

produced by the Stage 

Society, then at the St. James’s Theatre, where Miss 
Hilda Trevelyan played the leading part, and at the 
Antoine in Paris, and in America, under Mr. Froh- 
man’s management. Another play of his, “ Satur- 
day to Monday,” ran for a hundred nights at the 
St. James’s ; he collaborated with Mr. Arthur 
Morrison in “ Tlie Dumb-Cake,” with Major W. P. 
Drury in “ A Privy Ccmncil ” (which reached its 
Jumdred and fiftieth performance at the Haymarket), 
and adapted “Little Miss Cummins/’ and “The 
Visit," for presentation at the Playhouse, from stories 
by Mrs. Mary E. Mann. 

The English Review, beginning with the January 
Number, is now published at the reduced price of 



Lady Bancroft has written a novel called “ The 
Shadow of Neeme,” which Mr. John Murray is 
publishing shortly. It is a love story, with what is 
described as a spiritual interest, and is said to prove^ 
_ among other things, that 
Lady Bancroft can write 
excellent cf)medy as well 
as play it. 


Messrs. H o d d e r & 
Stoughton have publi.shed 
a new and levised e'ditioii 
of “The Pe()j)le\ Tnsur- 
aiice." explained by the 
Rt. Hon. D. Lloyd (leoige. 
It contains the amended 
Bill, with notes elucidating 
a number of the more diffi- 
cult points in it. 


Mr. John Lane is pub- 
lishing this month a story 
by Mr. Louis N. Parker en- 
titled" Pomander’s \yalk.” 
It is founded on Mr. Par- 
ker’s play of the same 
name that was produced 
by Mr. Cyril Maude at the 
Haymarket and has had a 
very long run in Americ.a. 


Mr. Edmund GoMe. 

on page 193, by Mr. Auattn Dobbon. 


Mr. Tom Gallon is to be congratulated on the 
favourable reception accorded to his play “The 
Great Gay Road ” on its production the other day at 
the Court Theatre. Reversing Mr. Parker’s way, he 
made his" play out of his novel, and a new edition of 
the novel has now been included in Messrs. John 
Lung’s Shilling Net series. 


Mr. Martin Seeker is publishing a new bdok by 
Mr. Compton Ma.ckenzie, whose fUrst novel, “ A 
Passionate Elopement,” issued last January, has 
already gone 'through* some five editions and is stHI 
in constant demand. In his new story, ” Carnival,” 
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Mr. Mackenzie quits the romantic atmosphere of 
the eighteenth century and adventures into the life 
of modem London and the West Country. 


Mr. Frowde has published a “Book-Lover’s 
Antliology” at two shillings under the editorship 
of Mr. R. M. Leonard. It is a good sized volume, 
artistically bound, and contains a very large and 
well-arranged collection in prose and poetry of 
“ detached thoughts on books and reading.” 

Mr. John Freeman, whose new vfdume of “ Fifty 
Poems ” (Herbert & Daniel) we review in this 
Number, is a Londoner born and bred. He is a 
young man, still in the earliest thirties, and this is 
his second book ; liis first, “ Twenty Potrns,” made 
its appearance two years ago, and was hailed at once 
as the work of a true poet. Mr. Freeman has con- 
tributed a good many reviews and signed articles 
to the Academy, and elsewhere, and is at present 
engaged on a \ <»lunie of essays which form a close 
and .sympathetic criticism of the modern spirit in 
letters. “ P'ifty Poems ” is dedicated, by the way, 
to that fine poet and critic and friend of many poets, 
Mrs. Alice Meynell. 




Phsto by J. Mpgat, Bdinburgh. ^ Mrt. €. C. Calm#. 

' ' 'Whbtte **Noblo Women (publlthed by Mehtra. Jack) has been one of the 
most popular gift-books of the aeaaon. 



Mr. John Freeman. 


Mr. Douglas Sladoii is collaborating with Miss 
Humphris in a work on Adam Idndsay (iordon, the 
Australian poet, and asks us to say that he would 
be grateful if all those wlio liave letters or reminis- 
eenees of (iordon and his friends which they would 
like to appear in the volume would kindly communi- 
cate with him at the Avenue House, Kichmond, 
Surrey. 

Tlie admirahlt* address delivered by Mr. Augustine 
Birrell, at Rochdale, on the occasion of the John 
Bright Centenary (^^Icdjration has been issued by 
Mr. Fisher Unwin as a sixpenny pjimi)hlet. 

“Down the (orridors ol Time,*" a new novel by 
“ Nomad,” whose last book was published twenty 
years ago, is to be issued shortly by Mr. John 
Ouseley. 

The prize in Mr. Andrew Melrose's two hundred 
and fifty guinea Novel Competition has been awarded 
to Miss Miriam Alexander for a story entitled “ The 
House of Lisronan.” Miss Alexander is an Irish- 
woman, living in County Dublin, and this is her first 
novel. 
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Mias Ellen Kay. 

Thr wtll known SwctUsh niithur whose “ I^ovc 
ami Mdrrnigi ‘ (Pntnanis) ts imutiiig with eon 
(ndurable <^ucccsb. 


“ WiiMfrint,” a 
new novel on which 
Mr. Wilkinson 
Sherren is engaged, 
is a story of pre- 
sent day life in 
London and Wes- 
sex, and touches 
incidentally on cer- 
tain aspects of the 
feminist rtiove- 
ment. He expects 
to have it com- 
pleted for publica- 
tion, by Messrs. 
Stanley Paul & Co., 
this spring. 


The February Bookman will be a Charles Dickens’ 
Centenary Number, and will contain a special article 
on Dickens’s Life and Work,” by B. W. Matz ; an 
article on the topography of Dickens’s Novels, etc. 
The Number will be fully illustrated with portraits, 
facsimilics, and sketches and photographs of places 
assobiated with Dickens. We have already made 
reference to the new edition of Forster’s “ Life of 
Dickens,” that contains over five hundred illustra- 
tions, selected, arranged and annotated by Mr. Matz. 
It is published by Messrs. Chapman & Hall, and the 
Waverley Book Company has now made arrange- 
ments to supply the book on the popular instalment 
system. No living writer is a more expert authority 
on Dickens lore than Mr. B. W. Matz, and under 
liis supervision this new issue of Forster’s great 
biography has been made, as one eminent critic has 
said, “ by far the most fully and intelligently illus- 
trated edition of any English classic that we ever 
remember to have encountered.” 


Miss Beatrice Harraden has completed a new novel 
which will' probably be published this spring. 


A new addition to Mr. John Murray’s useful 
" Questions of thedlay ” series is to be ” The Case 
Agiiinst Tarilf Reform ” by Mr. E. Enever Todd, of 
the Free Trade Union. This is a reply to Archdeacon 


Cunningham's volume in the same series jon the’ 
other side of the same question. 


Those who do not yet know how to Jbe happy 
though married may get practical help towards 
that knowledge by readin® Mr. J. W. C. Haldane's 
little shilling book on “Married Life Variously Con- 
sidered ” (Simpkin, Marshall). Mr. ilaMane is a 
practical man, a consulting engineer of thii ty years’ 
standing and author of several successful books 
on steamships, railway engineering, and so forth. 
Here, however, he turns from railway lines to mar- 
riage lines and shows himself as good a guide to the 
unwritten poetrjfcof life as to the severely business 
parts of it. 


For much assistance with the general illustrations 
in this Number our thanks arc due to the kindness 
of Messrs. Kegan, Paul & Co., Messrs. Mills & Boon, 
Mr. John Long, Messrs. Stanley, Paul & Co., Me.ssrs. 
Putnams, Me.ssrs. Jack, 'The Waverley Book Co., and 
Messrs. Macmillan. 



Charl«a DtekMUi ltN4teC to llli- 

Prdin "Life of Chiftei CloliJns,*' by John fomm k Hidl iHi 

Book CoiX 
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“THE BOOKMAN” PRIZE COMPETITIONS, 

JANUARY, 1912. 

Answers to these competitions {each on a separate sheet hearing the name and address of. the sender) should be 

forwarded not later than the 15th of the month to ' 

"The Prize Page/' The Bookman, Messrs. Hoddcr & Stoughton, Warwick Squar(\ E.(\ 


I . — K Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the best 
quotation from English verse applicable to any 
review or the name of any author or book 
appearing in this number of The Bookman 
Preference will be given to quotations of a 
humorous nature.- 

II.— A Prize of Three New Books is offered for the 
best new nursery rhyme, in not more than eight 
lines of verse. 

III. — Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the best 

review in not more than one liundred wijrds of 
any recently published novel, ('ompetitors 
should give the names of authors and jmblishcrs 
at head of their reviews. 

IV. — A copy of The Bookman will be sent post free lor 

twelve months to the sender of the best suggestion 
for The Bookman ("competitions. The Editor 
reserves the right to use anj^ suggestion sub- 
mitted 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 
FOR DECEMBER. 

I. — The Prize of Half a Guinea is awarded to Mr. 
Charles Powell, of Dovedale, Victoria Park, 
Manchester, for the following : 

Some neighbours, hy c. granvii.if. (Swiit.) 

“ You can't get away from the tunc that they play.” 

Kipling, Screw Guns , 

We also select for printing : 

THE FRENCH IDEAL. By Madame Duclaux. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

•* The French have taste m all they do 
Which wo are quite without, 

For Nature, that to them gave gotU 
To us gave only gout.” 

Lord Ekskinb. 

(Ernest P. Seymour, 28, Kingsgate Koad, Kilburn, N.W.) 

HISTORY OF PAINTING. By Haldane Macfall. 
(Jack.) 

Where's the cheek that doth not fade ? ” 

Keats, Fancy, 

(M. Cornish, 5, Essenden Road, Belvedere, S.E.) 

THE TROUBLED POOL. By J. Griffith Fairfax. 

' (Smith, Elder.) 

** Fur they leAved their nasty sins i' my pond, 

An' it poisoned the cow." 

TsnFyson, The Churchwarden and the Curate. 

( 11 ^ M. C. midick, 27, Melrose Road, Sheffield.) 


THE COMl'UEAT ANGLER. Bv Izaak Walton. 

(J lodder & Stoughton ) 

” His immeasurable falsehoods 1 " 

Longfellow, T/ic Song of Iftawatha . * 

WILLIAM THJ' SILENT. By Ruth Putnam. 

(G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 

” Each time as 1 start I means to speak, 

But the moment I tries, 

I catches her eyes. 

And the elegant speech goes bust.” 

F. Langukidge, Amos Dunn's Wooing, 

(Rev. E. ('. Lansdowii, The Manse, Derby Road, 

South Woodford, N.E.) 

AS HE WAS BORN. By Tom Gallon. 

(Evflcigh Nash ) 

” It wasn't round nor was it square- - 
Nor three-cornered as some noses be! 

But upon mv conscience I do declare 
'Twas a mixture of all the three I ” 

Helen, Lady Duh prin, The Mother's Lament , 

(Miss A. M. S. Richey, 13, Cromwell Road, Belfast.) 

IT. -Tliere w'ere a lair number of entries for this com- 
petition, l)ut tlie standard attained was not 
particularly liigli, and most of the competitors 
confined tlieir attentions either to Mr. Chpter- 
ton's bulk or Mr. Shaw's supposed ojiinion of 
himself. We award the Prize of Three Books 
to Mr. Bernard Poultney, of Ulverston, for 
the best imaginary NEW YEAR RESOLUTION^ 
by a well-kiiowTi author : 

“Not a false moustache, not a fur-lined coal, 

Not a prince slabbed to death in a hovel ; 

No Embassy Ball and no scented note 
Shall appear in my this year’s novel.” 

William lb Qukux. 

(jood work was clone by the following : Albert E. 
Ilalliday (la-eds). Ewlyn Perres (Ramsgate), Tom 
Sefton (Bolton), Frc-d Batty (Leeds), Rev. E. C. Lawson 
(South Woodford). R. G. Livatt (Victoria Park), William 
Morriss (Sheffield), S. Poultney (Ulverston), Rev. T. A. 
Lindsay (Invernchs), Mis.s E. A. Abbott (Old Malton), 
Mrs. C. Cochrane (Solihidl), F. Rhodes (Scarborough), 
Frances W. Casson (Putney), E. F. Seymour (Kilburn), 
John Murdoch (Edinburgh), Emily Kingston (Blair- 
gowrie), Ellen L. Clutterbuck (Bromley), G. F. A. Salmon 
(Penzance), Arnold S. Walton (Newcastle-on-Tyne), 
S. A. Doody (Boscombe), and A. H. Mannington Sa)rers 
(Sheffield). 

III. — A Phize of Half a Guinea for the best review 
in not more than a hundred words is awarded 
to Mr. K. S. Venkataramani, of 78, Victoria . 
Hotel, Chepauk Gardens, Madras, for the 
following : ' 

THE IDEALS OF INDIAN ART. By E. B. HavSU. 
(John Murray.) 

Mr. Havell is truly the knight-errant of Hindu art. He is 
an Occidental only by an accident. With a deep sympathy for, 
and a sound knowledge of, the spiritual bent of the Hindu mind 
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he discovers in our art, not a barbaric symbolism bereft of mean- 
ing, beauty, taste, grace or elegance* but an eloquent and highly- 
imaginative picture of the mental postures of a race gifted with 
.spiritual vLsion Hindu art is born of Hindu thought ; tlie 
devotional feeling has a persistent e.Kpression. To perceive this 
needs a catholic taste. Surely, this book will be an eye-opener 
to many Knglishmen. 

L 

Other good Reviews received are : 

THT^ ICVEkLASTlNG MEKCV. Hy John MAsKriELD. 

(Sidgwick cS: Jackson ) 

The common man comes apace to his kingdom In this piece 
of rnasterlv workmanshi}), Mr. Museliekl litts his imagination 
fearlessly to the task of revealing the village drunkard in conflict 
with his “ Kverlasting No"; a struggle uith Darkness, now 
sickening and foul, now mounting In .1 wild frenzy, now full of 
])ity and stifled tears Always it is danging with life, crisp 
and deadly accurate. We begin to thirst lor goodnes-, and beaut\ , 
and at last, over the tempest ol tins soul too, bight breaks. 
The whole earth leaps to singing Man goes to lus task— ('hnst 
is in the held Mr. Maselicld's work is vital with poetry 

(Raymond Taunton. “ Inglesidc,” Allianv Road. 

('o\ (‘nlr\'.) 

THE CODNTEY Oh JllE HEIXD Hv M. (; Wi 1 i.s. 

( Nelson ) 

These stories contrnst nlterly with the lutci novels . so utlerlv 
that one marvels. '] hey are written willi absolute clarity 
etlective unatfectedne.ss Wells has nearh' all tlie attributes ‘ 
sensationalism, psvclinlogN', humoiii, and juietry ; and all are 
foils for one another ()nl\‘ a verv sj)acious mind could contain 
so many qualities, such radically contluting moods bogie is 
llie vital principle ol his work , and it is the lugu ol a .scientist 
shorn of .sentiment . but imaginalion, llambocant and mercurial, 
is almost csjually de\eloi)ed ; and the lusion ot the tw'o j)rodiices 
a (piite indiMdual brand —one im])ossil)le ot imitation by any 
living writer. 

(Beatrix Terr\'. 374 . Bri.\ton Road, London, S.W .) 

THDMAS bOVE PEACOCK • A ( RTTICAb STUDY. 

By a . M A in j n F 10 t m a n ( Sec k er ) 

'fills book IS iTitual rather than biograi)Iiical, throwing little 
fi’esh , light on IVacoi k's personality or uneventful life, here 
compareil to the course of a lonely stream Mr. ITeernan is a 
Peacockian entliiisiast He does lull justice Ic) l*eacock’s wit 
and scholarsliij), considerable space being devoted to tire earl\ 
poems, and to identilying characters m the noveK so calle<l -- 
witli their jirototypcs, jiarticularly the " studies " of Shelley 
The ( hajitcTs concerning the latter’s fnendslnp with Peacock are 
not the least interesting in this admirable study of a satirist 
and poet whose delightful writings are unnjue iii litoialurc 

(Evelyn M. Abbott, Tlie Croft, OUl Mallon, Yorks.) 

THK KWriTKLI. VINl': Hv Kom.m Hi< nr vs 
(Fisher bn win ) 

The story of Dolores Cannyiigc’s tragu love for her husband* 
and the complete sacrihce ol herself ujhui the altar ui that love, 
IS told with delicacy and restraint In spite ol Mr. i lie hens’ 
amazing insight into the soul of a despairing wimian, it I’cmaiiis 
dilficult t<) realise that one so gooil ami pure as Dohires could 
act as she did Her death, which, so lar as slie is concerned, 
brings the book to the only possible conclusion, rather leave', 
room for speculation regarding the ultimate fate of her child, 
and of those who knew and understood it.s real Jiistory. 

(MargtTy Wilkins, Uttoxeter.) 

b.-VUfbX By Cakoi.tne CiKO.sVhNoK tfleinemann ) 

1 1 IS not fair to ujibraid the girl w ho concludes tliat, in marriage, 
a ralional combination of money and love is preferable to a senti- 
mental basis of love and little else Almc^sl as well find fault 
witli the mail who iimls it impos.sd>le to enjoy his dinner without 
condiments. For we live m a material world and, if love is the 
meat of life, money is certainly the apjioti.siiig condiment. In 
f.aura we are shown a girl who ha.s to decide in this matter, and 
the rrsult is cxJnbitcd with naturalness and sympathy, with a 
refreshing absence of .special pleading. 

(James Brenton, 27 , ('liestliunt Road. Tottenham.) 

Wr specially roinniend also the reviews sent Iiy Rose 
JE hroiid (Sonthsea), Miss A. G. M. Sopwith (Hands- 
wortli), Miss L. Miigford (Sutton at Hone), W. H. Gill- 
iriaii (Devi/x'S), 1-ouise A. P-Jeveridge (Belfast), Rev, J. 
A. S. Wils^m, M,A. (Scarborough), E. A. Pearson (Fleet), 
A. Walton ((jii^isborough) , Miss M. V. Woodgate -(Lon- 
don, S.W^), 1 \. Fjsher (Warwick). M. A. Newman (Bad- 
ingham), Miss V'an der Pant (Ashford), George Brown 


(Harthill), 1. Harrison (Bristol), L. R. Lodge (Norwood), 
Lilian M. Wagstaff (Leighton Buzzard), 1. Swinscon 
(Tunbridge Wells), Leith (rordon (Birmingham), F. W. 
Lawftcld (Galveston), A. R. Williams (Worcester), 
Lilian G. Ping (Leytonstone), S. A. Doody (Boscombe), 
Mrs. S. Stirling (Glenfarg), Ernesi F. Seynioup (Kilburn), 
Margery Wilkins (Uttoxeter), Fred E. I^olt (Anerley), 
A. H. Mannington Sayers (Shcnield), vSybil Waller (Bos- 
conilx'), Beryl M. May (Fariiliam), ( ecily M. Rut ley 
(Catford), Arnold S. Walton (Newcastle-on-Tyne), 
William Morriss (Shelliekl). L. 11. COoke (Stockport), 
R. G. Ijivatt (X'ictoria Park, S.K.). Miss E. Iillis (Lei- 
cester), Miss V. J). Goodwin (Giillingham), Fred Ikitty 
(Leeds), Mrs. In J.. Payne (St. Austell), II. M. Oeswell 
Payne (St. Austell). Irene l^illock Lalonde (Ikatli), Tom 
Sefloii (Bolton), (w'orge Stanton (I^eieester), Miss Ri('hey 
(Jiellast), and Andrew* 11. Brown (Barnsbiirv, N ) 

IV. 'J in- Prize oe One ^TAK’s Surscthpi jon jo “ The 
Bookman is awarded to Emily Kini.ion, 
Ardblair Castle. Blairgowrie. Perlbsliire. X.B. 

This ('ompetition lias jirnwd \'ei y |iOjmlar and an 
uinisuallv large nnmlier of entries lia\’e been 
n*ceived. Dr John Brown, the author of " Rab 
and his Friends," lias been represented with 
unfailing regularity among the entries ol alnu-st 
eyery tompetitor. while other much (piott'd 
writers cornprist* Hvron Wordsworth, Homer, 
Rudynrd Kipling, and Jack London. We have 
awarded the Three Prizes to Mr ('hari.es 
JhiWEf.l , of Dovedale, X'icloria Park, Man 
Chester : Mr. Laurence Tarr, ol 17 , ( entral 
Park Road. East Ilam, E. ; and Mi^s (L N, 
NoRiHCon, Ahlerley, Church Road, W'esj 
Kirby, near i^irkenlicad, for tlie following ■ 

(i) THE COMFANIONSHIP OF DOGS. 

" And it was thus that, the other (Liv. betoie his illness, 1 .saw 
mv little Pelleas sitting on his tail at tlie loot of my ‘writing- 
table, his head a little on one side the better to question me, at 
once attentive and trampiil, as a saint should be in the pr€".en(<‘ 
of (Tod. He was happy with a happiness which we, perhaps, 
shall never know \ since it sprang from the smile and the approval 
of a life incomparably higlier than his own. He w^as <hcre, 
studying, drinking in ail my looks, and he replied to them gravel v, 
as from equal to eijual, to inform me, no doubt, that at least 
through the eyes, the almost immaterial organ that transformed 
into affectionate intelligence the light which wo enjoyed, he well 
knew that he was saying to me all that love should say.’' 

Maukick Maeterlinck, My Dog. 

(Charles Pow'ell.) 

(2) THE LOSS OK A DOCE 

" Nolxidy knows, except you and me, and those who have 
experienced the like affections, what it is to love a dog and 
lose it. Grant the love and the loss is imaginable, but 1 complain 
of the fact that people wdio will not or cannot grant the love 
set about w'ondering how one is not ashamed to make a fuss for 
a clog. . . . For my part, my eyelids have swelled and reddened, 
Ijoth for the sake of lost dogs and birds, and I do not feel par- 
ticularly asliamcd of it." 

Mrs. Browning to Mr. Westwood. 

(Laurence Tarr.) 

(J) THE INTELLIGENCE OF DOGS. 

" And all through that night of age-long agonjr the grey figure 
stood, still as a statue at the foot of the staim. Only when 
with the first chill breath of the morning a dry quick-quenched 
sob of a strong man sorrowing for the helpmeet of a score of 
year.s, and a liny cry of a new-born child wailing because its 
mother was not, came into his ears, the Grey Watchman drooped 
his head upon his bosonif, and with a little whimpering note 
crept back to his blanket. A little later^ the door aboVe opehed 
and James Moore tramped down the stairs. 
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“ At the foot of the stairs Owcl Bob stole out to meet him 
He came crouching up as though guilty of the dccully sin, liciifl 
and tail ilown, in a manner no man ever saw bclore or snn.e 
" At his master's foot he stopped and whined pitifully 
"Then for one short moment James Moore’s whoh* lace 
(]iuverocl. 

' Weel. lad,’ he said, quite low, and his voice broke, ' she's 
awa’.’ 

" That was Till —for they were an un<lcinonstrativc coiijile ” 

Alfred Ollivant, Owd Bah. 

(Miss G. N. Nortlicott.) 

We also specially commend tlic good work of the 
following : Miss V. D. Goodwin ((nllingliam), Len 
Hading (Skipton-in-Craven), K. k'islier (Warwick). Miss 
Stevvart-rockerton (Soiitham])ton), Miss ('. Jolinson 
(Malton), Rosic' Sjx'ight (Leeds). E. Briggs (( )l(l Cliarltcm). 
J. N. Adamson (UvcTpool), E A IVnrson (Meet). A H 
Manninglon Sayers (vSlielfield). Miss G. Morion 
(Walmer), Emily Kington (Blairgowri(>. Ethel M. Odell 


l!L 

(Forest Gate), Miss Hext pst Austdl). Miss Mnson (Asli- 
ford), Miss Bella Mac'kenzie (lt.di ihnrgli), Miss Watson 
(Newc astle on Tyne), l>)ro1 li\^ K Mine's (fpswic li) , Norah 
E. Goodhody (( liira), E\’el\'n M Abbott (Old Malton), 
Jobn (towct (Mavcirbill), b'nd 1^ Molt (AikmVn). Miss 
B. O. Andeison (Searborongb). \\ KIkkIc's (^c ai 1 lorongb) , 
M. fappcT (Saffron Walden). 'I'lionia-. Laiilear ([.oiulon, 
S.E.), Alice M. Moigaii (Slic'llic'ld) , Miss J'] I. ('cnit'cTs 
(Ben Rbvddnig), E. ] Notcaiit f Lc.iniineton). Miss 
Mackeebnie (St. Aiidiew’s). Mis A J-: Sell (W. instead) . 
Ernest V Si'yiiiour (Kilbiirii), Jolin BiJU‘11 (IhHast^, 
Edward | Mali's (Wol\i'rliani])ton) . Mis-, PatiTson 
(Meet). A I\ Williams (W Ori'esteri , |olni MiirdoOi 
(Edinburgh). | 1’ \d<imson (Liverpool) Mi-s K* K. 

Bolkingliorne (\\\st Kensington), and s A Doodv 
(Bosc'ombt;). 


CTbc ffioohsdlcrs’ 2)iar\?. 

LIST OF FORTHCOMING HOOKS. 

January /st to February 1st, 1912. 


Mr. B. T. Batsford. 

HRlGCiS, K A. I K l.n A. I'omp* mu 1 )( < ni.uimu lllii-ti.it( d lu .1 “in. i>l 
'C olouM (1 1 n priidiiM (I bv Him* ( r)|i)ii] . iimI I)\ 1(11111 

(U•lwl^f;^ i(‘|iI(iiImi < il III h.ilt t(ii)( .\< ( uiiiimiik <1 hv J >• -1 ii|>ti\ < l<.\t 

2SS. net. 

Messrs. A. C. Blaek. 

Willuirn Kolurl'^oii Sitiilli Ills life iml Irttd- i'ilit«(i !•% |"lm Sutlu 1 1 iii-l 
Ml.iok .ind CicoiRi' Chiysl.il 


Messrs. Cassell & Co. 

liXSriN, S. LHONAUn -Wonders (.M’l.ml I.ilc r <)«1 n« t 
nA(<(;ARO, H RIOLK Kinfj^ 

I1A(;<;AR0. H. KIDI K M.ik' c.s 

nii'U HINSON. OK. woeos ( oiiudei (Ik C liil.liMi u- no 
KliAK'lON. Rll n\Kl). 1 Z S , !• K 1*S IliUidi IHi.l ' N. vi s.iiil irlSii 

r.ul I, l.niM.iiv n“il 7'l I'O p( I I'.nt 
WARD. MRS lU’Ml’llKV I Mpliiie is uet 


Messrs. Chapman Hall, Lid. 

ANfiNYMODS - Foi tlu' Drfeiu e .A linef foi L.nlv l .mil n, 

(. llADWICK,v\DMIKAL. Tlie Rel.Mioiis ot S]> nii .ind tin I luli'd St.ite- o( \nK n* i 
In 3 Vdls C»d net. 

CHANC r.l.LOR, !<:. MERIiSrORD— Annals r.f the Sti.ind 7^ »'-l < 

eOKF, DESMOND The Chne. 

C ULLUM, R 1 IX;WELL.- TIk- lloiiiul from the Nmih js ,,,1 
llDNliKKR, lAMKS— rraii^. Lis/.t 6 s net 
LI*: HRAZ. ANATOI.K.— The Nij?ht of Fms ^s lu^i 
LKliai. CiRRTRlTDK T .issci .nid rieoiioi.i ss iici. 
o’KANi:, W M. The KIiik’s LikIc 6 s. 

ROClh^RS, SIR fOIlN Sport in V.iiiLoii\ei and N( w loiuidl.iud (d m t 

S( nUSTlCR, ROSE -The 'Inide C rowii os 

S'l'UKilENSKT. C. — Mcsd.iiiu s de Ei.iiue, ids. nd ml 

AOrNC., E — I ril.iiid, the L.md of a Thousand Lake- 7- oil mi 


Messra. Chatto Windus. 

HE\NliTr, ARNOLD ^ lliijco. C'he.ip edition. 111 rolouied ( o\ ■ » <»«! 

LITTI.F, MAUnii.— The Children's Mread. A Novel os 


Messrs. W. B. Clive & Sons. 

rHAYTON, H. J., M.A. Dirrrt French Course. 

C-LAY, II., ri.A., and VVVAIT, A. J , M.A. — English Litcralure ot the Nineteenth 
Century, as. 

COLLINS, A. J. F., M.A., and ROBINSON, A., B. A. — Senior Latin i oiir'ie (for 
Cambridge Senior Local), ^s. 6d. 

EDMONDS, E. W., M.A. —Senior Course of English Composition (for C.imbrulgr 
Senior Tjbeal). as. 6d. 

FLECHER, REV. W. H.. M A., D.C.L., and SHUKFR. .1 W , M.A -Arts „f tn. 
Apostles, Part II. (for Cambtidge Senior Loral) is, (id, 

J.ACKSdN, T. C, BA., LL.B. - PracUeal Lessons in Book keeping. (Fouith 
Edition, Reviw^l and Re-writton ) ^s. 6(1., 01 in Two p.uts. e.ieh js 

lAMES. R. F.. IVA. Si iuor Fieiieh Re.adn for Camhtidge St iiioi Iim.iD, -’s hd 

MOFFATT, PAOET, M.A., M.B,, B.C. Sr 1. nei^ (I’ren. h l om >. ) o.| 

STEWART. R. W., D.Si . and SAITI-KLV. JOHN, D Se , M Senior .s.»nnd 

and l.ight (for Cambridge Senior Lixal). .^s. 

WALKER, REV. T. A.. M.A.. and SHUKER, ]. \\\, M.A. St M.itthew’-. C.osp. l 
(foi Cambridge Senior LoimI). is. 6d. 

WEEKLY, PROF. K., and OILLl, C., B.A. — Senior Freneh Coiir^'e (foi CanibiKlge 
Senior Local). 3s. 6d. 

Mr. Henry Frowde. 

ARNOLD, M. L.-' The SoIiloqnir>'% of Shakespoiire. ( oluinbi.i Unixersity I’les-^ 
Bookh. 

CLAPP, E. 1 . — Tim Port of ITambiirg. Yiile Unlverslly Press Books. 

GRIE-RSON, dr. G. a. — Manual •»( the Kashmiri Language 

HC>BHOUSE, L. T.— Social Evolution and Political Tlieiuy. Columbia lJniver"4itv 
Prcfts Books. 


| 1 >IINS<)\, W ( - 1 hnin.i- \ stU'P Ml 111- l.iiirai\ \i>piuUK 1 "hip 

N .d( I Mi\ ( I -U \ Pn . . j '.1)1 )k ~ 

I M . !• ^ Siuntiln I'l.ilim- of Mixl'ii' M' dn im I uliiiiiliii rin\ri-ii\ I’n--. 

MiU<(,A\. (||M<fnrrr l rim Ui-t oi Hi- N.mI -.1 Maun. 1 (..liiiiibM 

I 'lll\ ( I -It \ I’l' -- Ik )< ik- 

PliRIlK. \ I\ ( Dii-I I lit I mil t>l (.Mtliii .iMtl l.iniihini \ oil!- \ ,d< I iii\(i-ii\ 

I’M-.. i;..ok 

Kl FD T 15 I nuli-li 1 \ IK al 1’. « li \ \ al' I’uimi Mv I'h.. I'immI.. • 

\ nilgai' Nt w le'-tuiKid Pop. tod bv Po)l II | \\ Inb lotin lln ln;:i r'tliln'ii 
iIk l.iti III lit'pol Sdi'-lii|i\ md Po>l>Miii Wliitt 


Messrs. Greening & Co. 

P.UKl WD. I P. HARRIS I.Mid Ml IN o-. 

II l/l.l RAID 1 \ V \n.l 111. SI II- I ..iit;hl o- 
1 R \N< I \\ \ D'l I' Dm,- I It. I 

• • \ ri t > I , I* \ t I 1 lit' Ri d sliu I - ( I i .1 u - 1 ibi n V I ( loth, m. I'd IK I le il lu r . 

• . Ill ' 

R\^I Mb 11 \l I . IMtl I' ADI M(i\l|lU>Kl 111. AlMiiMue i 

I >Pl /\ I • \ R< ) \ I sS I nipt I Ml - I ,111 III -I 11 k - Ni'w ()il Fdil iMii 

I ll(>RM . lie Diuiik lid O- 

W H S' i\ K \ 1 IIMI 1 I t Mill Ml, \\ Cl.. 0-. 


Messrs. Headley Bros. 

KNKilIl, I'RWK il.iblor) \nini.il Mciiili'i, ici.* Clolb i- od nef 
S )v lb I S' 1)1 PR 11 \ DS (( »IIm I \1 1 5 •■)k >1 Di I I pi lilt 1 ' irl J (. hi e 1 1 ui 

Pi K I K ( t !■)' h 1 - IK 1 

)i 1 1 I A I •! I Ji 1 1 , \ DS 1 1 ^Ibi I lb 1 IK mb ' \ ( .11 P't)i 'k < !■ )l li , i . tit ( 

s- U lb I S ( > 1 - 1 KH' \Ds (OMc I il: P.mmL . .1 M. t | iii«- U..lli.(..l mi 

\\ 0( )D 1 I I \ \ < 'R Dl.NsMnRl 1 In SIdi \ i >1 I In Pi cpln I I ku h hinp, i - m f , 
p.il'e:.’;d Met 


Mr. Wm. Hcinemann. 

\\')\ lb Wh . Pa-v.'d 6s 

11 \<)Lli)S\ I I I ihuIismI I liiiK se ami la]>aMe-e Art U'"- ik t 
Ml Rl H-R DR i \ Niw L<.f;u in'- net 
SHARP, \MI Id \M P'MiM ,111.1 Diain itii Iidiiliules '^s net. 
sl\( I AIK I PD)N Pil):i Mii.ir.'' Os. 

I \LP.tH b \ Mii\'im^ Pu'tmi -, iiid How Ihev an Math .nitl Wmltd, rifl. 
IV XNNb, DC ’1 \A'b TlieModtiii Piiisunne. 0- lut.; 


Messrs. Hutchinson 6^ Co. 

BL.NSON, R H The Coward 6«s. 

(. 1 ) 1 . 1 ' 1 . W., Edited bv ( oh^'s Treasury of Song as. 6d 
inWEKS. DORDTHKA - The Arrival of Aiithoiiv Os 
IDNA'I'RS, DDRiVTHFA T\v<» liMposbus and linker. 7d 
DK KICNS, M ANCibd.A 1 'Ik* Dehtm Ov 
IRXShR.MRS lit Mil. and I 1 STAIUMW Sat.nn 1 o- 
i.RFbN. b Vbd.A N b VPRbTT "^ilxt i Xm /d 
Mil’ ABF, iDSbPll I he Store o| 1 VKlnlinn 12- O'l lud 
Mbl.Xlldb Lb X\ IS -1 ai..hm ..| Ibnn-witk (s. 

IMIII LPnriS. bd>rN. The Till, f t.l X'nnie 7d 

RIMINI.TON, A WALLAt b'. A.K b . R B X t .l. ni Mndo 0- net 
Sb.K(.PAM. PHILIP W - My I ailv t a-th iiianit 1 *s od net 
srxipooid . 11 DEVFRK--Th. Didei ol Rel. .ise os 
XVMITb'. PI Rt V.-Paik Lane 7.1. 


Messrs. T. C. ^ E. C. Jack. 

DVKFS, W R 1 C K.'VTSON —Irises. (“ J'restiil l>a\ (i.irdening. “) i«. noi. 

KIKK.MAN. b B — Biitisli Bud Book. SeetKMi 7 ins, Otl. net. Edition dr 
Luxe, ns. 

PEAKE, PRDb'ESStlR .A. S — leromi.'th n and Lanientatioits. (Ceiitiirv Bililr ) 
2>. ImI. net . le.Uhei, ImI. net. 

SPDDNFR, PRDb'liSSl IR Motoi's and M(>totnig Revised Edition 2*. nrf 
XVARWU'K. countess (H". -WiIll.Ani Monis pihe Pilgrim Books i i^i, i«l. ne‘ 
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Mr. T. Laurlt. 

CODD, THOMAS.— A 01 wr In Secret.— as. net. 

FORD, SEWELL.— Torchy. Illustrated. 6e. 

GAUNT, MARY.— Alone in West Africa. 96 full-page Illustrations and photo- 
gravure frontispiece, xss. net. 

HOWARD, G. BRONSON.— An Enemy to Society. lUustrated. 6s. 

PAIN, B.ARRY.— Stories in Grey. 68. 

ROIHERY, GUY CADOGAN.— Chimneypleces and Ingle Nooks. Fully Illus- 
trated. 68. net. 

SMITH, F. HOPKINSON.— Kennedy Square. Illustrated. 6s. 

TRELAWNEY, GEORGE. — In a Cottage Hospital, as. net. 


Meaart. Longiiiaiis, Oreen, ti Co. 

BOUTROUX, EMILE. — ^William James : Authorised Tiaiislallon by Archibald 
Henderson. 

DUCHENE, CAPTAIN.— The Mechanics of the Aeroplane Translated from the 
f'rench by John H. Ledeboer and T. O'H. Hubbard. With n8 llhist rations 
and Diagrams. 7s. 6d. net. 

FERGUSSON, JOHN C.-Fergusson’s Percentage Unit of Angular Measurement 
with Logarithms. 

JOHNSTONE, HILDA. M.A.— A Hundred Vean. of History from Rccortl and 
Chronicle, 1216-1 “^27. 

KBATINGE, G.~ - Rural Economy in the Bombay Deccan. 

MAY, RIGHT HON. SIR THOMAS KkSKTNl'. K.C H , D.C.L. (LORD FARN- 
BOROUGH).— The Constitute mal Histf^ry of England since the Ai cession 
of George 111., 1760 i860. New Fditlon. Vols 1 and 11., i76<» i860, iss. 
net ; Vol. 111., i860 191 1, bv Fran< is Holland, us M. net. 

OPP£NH£IM,L. — international Law i V’ob. Voi I Teao. New and Thoroughly 
Revised Edition, 18s. 

PEACOCK, MAJOR F. M.— V\lien the U’ai is O'er : A Novel 

PULLER, REV.' F. W. • M.'uriagr \N ith a D<i eased Wife's Sister. 

RHODES, T. E. WV'NFIELD. Miciopeliology for liegmncrs. With a Preface by 
C. rfoward Sidebotham, A R S M With numerous original Illustrations b\ 
the Author. 

ROBINSON, REV. CHARLES H.. D D. Oiu Hounden Duty: Sermons and 
Addresses, as. ImI. net. 

STONE, REV. lAMES S., D.D.— The Passion of C hrlst. 

THORPE. SIR l^DWARD, C.B.. LI. D., F R.S. Dictionary f»f Applied Chemistrs. 
Revised and Lnhrgcd Kditioii ^ Vols. Vol. 1 , ss. net. 


Mcltrs. MftcUhose 9f Sont. 

ELDER, JOHN R., M.A — The Rnyal Fishnv Companies the Se\ eiilcimlh Cen 
tury ss. net. 

MACEWKN, WILLIAM, F.R S The C.mwth ..f Hone (Miscrvalions on Ostro 
genesis. An Exp»-iimental linjmiN into the Di lopmcnt .iiid RepnHliution 
of DiaphVMMl Bone. S'- i»d. net 


Metart. Methuen & Co. 


BARNETT, JOHN. — A Queen of < astawavs. hs. 

BENNETT, ARNOLD.— A Man from the North. New Tdition 6s. 

CLARKE, ISABEL. — Prisoners’ Years 6s 

HERBERTSON, AGNES GROZIER.— The Shin that tame Home Iti the Dark. 6s. 
HICHENS, ROBERT. -'The Woman With the Fan. New Ediliori._ib. m t. 
HOLDSWORTH, ANNIE E.— Dame Verona of the Angels. 6s. 

HOPE, MARGARET. — ('hristina Holbtor)k. 6s. 

IRONSIDE, TOHN.— Forged in Strong Fires. 6s. 

RITCHIE, Mrs. DAVID G.— The fluman Crv. 6s. 

SHIPLEY, MARY.- English Church History for Children Vol. III. 3».. <h 1 net 
TOLSTOY, LF.O -Sevastopol and other Slones. New Fdition is. net. 
W^ILLIAMSON, C. N. A A. M.— My Friend the Chauffem New Lditioii. 2s net. 


Messrs. Mills QT Boon. 

ARMSTRONG, CI^CIL -The Actoi's, tmpanioTi 2s 6d net. 

CARNEGY, MILDRED— A Queen's Knight. Illustrated 7'*. '»<t. 

CLOUSTON. 1 STORF.R.— The Peer's Progress, is not 
COBB, THOMAS,— Enter Bridget 6«. 

CRESPIC.NY, MRS. P. CHAM WON DE —The Mark. 6 n. 

FARRfeRE, C.. from the French of. Translated by K. DE CLERMONT TON- 
NERE— The Battle. Illustrated. 6s. 

LEBLANC. MAURICE —The Frontier. 6s, 

MANN. MARY E.— Men and Dreams. 6s 

NF.WTE, HORACE W. C —The Sins of the Children, is net. 

STEVENS, E. S.— The Lure. 6s. 

WRENCH, MRS. STANLEY.— Ruth of the Rowlclrich. 6s. 

WYLIE, 1. A. R.— The Rajah’» People, is. net. 


Mettrt. BattptOA, Low, Mnrttoih Co. 

ADMIRAL MAHAN.— Navsl Strategy. i6a. net. 

JANE,— All the World’s Aircraft, ais. net. 

MEIKLE.— West In^ee, etc. st. net. 

STOWE. H. B.-Old Town Folk. 38. 6d. 

MORAN.— Miss Washington. 58. net. 

Mesart. Stanley Pnul AT Co. 

ARCHER, FRANK. — ^An Actor's Note Books. 78. 6d. net. 

BAKER, CAPTAIN GRANVILLE. — ^A Winter HoUday in PortUfaL xas. 6d. net. 
BARCLAY. ARMIGER. — ^The Activities of Lavie Jutt. 6s. 
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SANTA CHRISTINA. 

By Katharine Tynan. 


M y first acquaintance with Christina Rossetti came 
about in 1885, after I had published my first 
volume of poems, “ Louise de la Valliere.’* I did not 
send it to the great , indiscriininatingly, as the young 
poets of those days were wont to doj but because I 
was Rossetti-mad at the time, because the little book 
was very Rossettian- a good deal of it had been written, 
nevertheless, before 1 had read Dante (iabriel — I sent it to 
William Michael Rossetti. I may recall that the first Kos- 
’ setti book 1 ever owned — number one of the two famous 
volumes published b\' lillis and Eh'ey, with the Rossetti 
design on the co\er was purchased with the los. bd. 
which the (irapliu- liad paid me for a poem : and well 
1 remember buying it in the Dublin l)ook-shop and 
carrying it home hugged against my heart, the colour 
and glory of it irradiating m'v day. Rossetti had 
succeeded Mrs. Ki owning with me. There was a time 
when I used ti> repc'at “ The Brown Rosary ” as I raced 
along the countr\ roads, running from exhilaration in 
the poetry and my vouth, till the sight oi a gayting 
“ urchin shocked me into decorum. But " The Brown 
Rosary ” and “ The Sonnets from the Portuguese ” 
had been replaced by " The Blessed Damozel ” and 
" The Staff and Scrip,” liefore ever ” Louise de la 
Valliere ” saw the light ! Those were days when I had a 
great deal of Dante (iabriel 
by heart and used to say him 
over to myself by day and 
by night. The little book 
was an arrow shot in the 
dark. • Picture then the in- 
credulous delight of the rustic 
maiden when an early post 
brought a long letter from 
Mr. William Rossetti, lull of 
praise of the book, and in- 
viting her to select from a 
list of the Hollyer photo- 
graphs of Rossetti’s pictures 
any half-dozen 1 I thought, 
and still think it, royal kind- 
ness— gold for bronze indeed. 

The letter came on a summer 
Sunday morning, aqd 1 can 
yet recall the joy of my heart 
as I read it aloud to the 
father wlw shared all my 
Joy*. 

The letter contained a 
suggestion that I ^ould send 
t^ book to Christma, who 
had read my letter to her 


brother and had been greatly interested. I suppose they 
were amused and pleased at my frank Rossetti adora- 
tion. It was indeed a name of enchantment to me 
in those days. I sent the book with a heart and a half, 
and a few days later brought me a most kind and warm 
letter from Christina, with the photographs of the 
pictures I had chosen which still arc among my cherished 
possessions. 

The remainder of that summer and the autumn were 
marked by white-stone days on which I received letters 
from cither William or Christina Rossetti. I used to 
send them all I wrote, and they never failed in kindest 
acknowledgment. I realize now that my youthful 
enthusiasm might well have been a bore ; but if these 
kind people, who to me were up in the skies above me — 
as indeed Christina was — touched with even more than 
the enchantment which hung for me then over all people 
of literary achievement, felt it so at any time, they 
ne\er betrayed it by a sign. I used to wait for their 
letters, turning cold with apprehension if they were 
delayed- having a correspondingly warm rush of joy 
when the envelopes with William Michael’s beautiful 
little caligraphy or Chiistina’s large clear hand, were 
in my post-bag some hayipy morning. I have a good 
many letteis of Christina’s of that date, but they are not 

at this moment accessible, 
and I think they were 
chiefly concerned with the 
poems I sent her. “ More 
than gijis I value graces," she 
wrote to me once, in praise 
of a poem of mine : and I 
think she liked me because 
of my religious poems. 

Sometime in that winter 
I was in London, and was 
bidden to William Rossetti’s 
house in Euston Square — 
Endsleigh Gardens, rather — 
and to 30, Torrington Square. 
Christina’s unlikely home for 
so many years, 

I paid Christina several 
visits that winter, and 1 
daresay they may have been 
visitations, but I’m sure if 
they were so that I must 
have been pressed to remain. 
The Rossettis w^e always 
true Bloomsbury people. 
Torrington Square was near 
William Rossetti; and the 



I’tioto by w. A, tftmfO A Co. Chfiatiaa Roaaetti. 

Ptepi.a drawing by 0. C.>Ron«ltL^ 
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Chrietina Rofifietti's earliest recorded verses. 

Written on a7th ■\i)ril, 184?, when she was ase^l u. They are addrrsseO lo luT 
mother on her birthday. 


family ties witli Christina were close and dear. It was 
nca;* Jier favourite ('hurcli. It was convenient for the 
many people who (amc to see her. She told me that 
she had cro\^xls of American visitors, and she did not 
deny lierself to them. I must, I think, have visited 
CJiristina in summer later on ; but I have no memory of 
it. My memory is always of dark and wet winter 
evenings : of the little oblong London square, the 
lamp-light shining on its dripping evergreens ; of the 
darkness of the little house to which I was admitted 
where Santa Christina shone like a light. The last time 
I saw her, within the weeks immediately preceding her 
death, she lay on a sof^, the light burning brighter 
and brighter as tlie frail vessel that held it grew more 
and more transparent. 

That first afternoon we sat in the dusk, I, at one side of 
the fireplace, facing the great old mother of the Kossettis, 
who was then in her eighties. Tliere was still living 
in the house an old Miss Polidori, or perhaps two.*" I 
sectn to remember Christina taking one, or perhaps two, 
to Torquay, where she always made her infrequent 
holidays. The room was very dim. I do not think 
there was l>right firelight. But as time went Cliristina 
l^t a couple of candles. I remember the grave, noble face 
watching me with great interest and kindness. My 
adoration for Dante Kossetti had pleased and touched 
them. I exuded it. In those days iny grief was tliat I 
C(nild not liave won one word of his ap])roval. Some- 
times Mrs. Kossetti bent to ask Christina what I had 
said ; and when it was conveyed to her, the steadfast, 
fine old face turned on me its look of pleased approval. 
Once (Siristina said something about her mother, who 
leant forw^d and patted her knee, murmuring, " My 
affectionate Christina.^' 

I remember that it was something of a shock to mo to 
teceive at my first sight of Christina an inlprcssion of 


short-petticoated sturdiness. She was not in the least 
bit sturdy. Probably she would have loved the trailing 
IVe-Raphaelite garments which just then were all the 
vogue ; the beautiful colours to which Liberty's were just 
introducing us. Doubtless it was a mortification of the 
flesh or the spirit to wear, as she did, thick boqts and short 
rough grey skirls. As far as they could they made her 
almost ugly, for tlie spiritual face, with the heavily-lidded 
eyes, had nothing to do with those garments fit for a ten- 
mile walk o\'er ])loughed fields. She had scruj)les about 
tlie sadness of her poetry. I was a melancholy girl,” 
she said, “ so 1 am a very cheerful old lady." She was 
not an old lad\^ but she had chosen, so far as she could, 
to be Victorian middle-aged. Something of a death-in- 
life it seemed to the girl coming in from outside, to be 
shut u}) in an ill-lit liousc in Torrington Square, with 
two or three old ladies getting up lo their centuries. 
One wondered that she did not make it more tolerable 
by living in the country. But she chose Torrington 
Square. I wonder if she hated it as much as she ought 
to have hated it. 

I had come fresh from William Rossetti's house where 
I had handled as though it were the Grail — the Germ, 
and had inspecti'd all manner of relics of Dante Gabriel. 

I had been given a short note of his, asking if Mrs. 
Stillman liad come to town, an immernorablc thing, but 
memorable to the disciple ; also a characteristic note of 
Christina's : '' My dear William, I will come on Thiu-sday, 
so far as human prev'isiun can ensure it," an esca|>e 
lr^)m tlie hackneyed “ D.V." Christina too took down 
from walls and out of desks all sorts of pictures and 
sketches of “Dear (iabriel," and “Poor little Lizzie." 
We talked about ('hristina's i)oetry. I wish I remem- - 
bered more clearly wliat was said. One poem we dis- 
cu.ssed was “ Milly, a Lady." Is that the title T wonder ? 
My books are out of reach and I cannot be suie. But I 



30, Torriiictoo •guare* 


Christina RoBselil't r«aidance for 19 yean, and where ^abe died. 
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what was pn^J^ably a first edition, with a 
Polidori name written in it. She laughed a 
great deal over “ Cranford,” turning the ])ages 
and recalling tins or that. T think I went away 
uneasy because of her pretence of robust nc'ss, 
of br usque rie, almost. 

Then on some other wet winter iwcning I 
carried off her umbrella. I had some con- 
siderable difiiculty in restoring it. for though 
I set out several times with that object I did 
not succeed in achieving it till the evi‘ of my 
leaving London, and then, I tliink. I took three 
hansoms, before I finally reached Torrington 
Square. I forget what my adventures were, 
but I know she was greatly (bv(Tt('d bv my 
recital of them. ” That sad tale of an um- 
brella ! ” she wrote afterwards: “ and all tlie 
time I had another, not elegant, I admit, but 
(juite serviceable.” The one T had takaui was, 
by the way, quite gnm])ish It belonged to 
that ])(Tiod when she was determiiu'd to be 
X^ictorian middle-aged, slie the “ iindauiiled 
daugJitiT of desires ! ” 

” I am not sure that I have one drop ol 
Irish blood in me.” she wrote onr(\ “but il 
there is a drop, it is a very warm one ” 

Once it was in tlie day of tlie int(T\'iew — 
I sought to interview her. .SJu* would not be 
intei viewed, or rather slie ])ut it in this way: 
” W^ould I come to sec her and ask w hat I 
liked, only remembering that she had a distike 
remember the verse I quoted. And now' I think that to being interviewed for tlie Press.” This naturally liad 

.must have been why Mrs Rossetti, the other side of the a very detiTrent effect. I went and saw^ her ; but no 

fire murmured, “ My affectionate ( liristiiia ” intiTvuwv was w'ritten. 

“ AJilly has no niothei , and 
sad beyond .mot her 
Is she. whose blessed 
mol her is vanished 
out of call. 

Surely sweetness beyond 
s'weetness is wrapped 
up in a mother 
Who bears vvitli all, and 
trusts through all, and 
• loves us all.” 

” Ah,'*' said Christina, ” I 
remember how Gabriel said 
when I read it to him : 

” You've been reading 'Lady 
Geraldine's Courtsliip.' And 
I had,” she added. 

I don't know if it was then 
or at pome other time that 
she told me she never stepped 
on a scrap of torn paper, but 
lifted it out of the mud lest 
perhaps it should have the 
Holy Name written or printed 
upon it. 

I went away that evening 
loaded with books, her own— 
she gave me at one time or 
another all she had written — 
other books as well. It was 
she who introduced me to 
” Cranford.” I carried off 




Nfttwnai Vouuxit Ciuiu Dante Gabriel IVosaetti. 

Otawti by liiiiijcif 111 1B46. 
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I certainly saw her on her sefa in her last illness. My 
impression is that I called to inquire, not intending nor 
hoping to see her, but that my name l)eing taken up to 
her she wished to see me. Anyhow I was with her for 
a few moments, a farewell visit it proved. I think 
as she lay there, so gentle and patient, holding my hand, 
that she was really panting for Heaven. No one could 
grudge her her happpy release ; her happy ending that 
was only the prelude to the happiest beginning, although 
London, which must have many saints behind its dark 
house-fronts, had a saint the less. 



y’Ao/o by ir. A. Mamtl' A ( f. Lucy l^OSSOtti* 

(Mrh. W. M. Kok»»etti.) 

They sang a song, a new song in the height, 

Harping with harps to Him who is Strong and 
True : 

They drank new wine : their eyes saw with new light. 
Lo, all things were made new I 

Tier beyond tier they rose and rose and rose, 

So higli that it w^is dreadful ; flames with flames. 
No man could nimilx'r them, no tongue disclose 
Their secret sacred names. 



Seulh Kensington Uustum* MIm Siddalt 

v>ho was married to G. RoMOUl In iS60y and died in 186a. 

From a chalk drawing by Rossetti made about 1854. 


'Tis O, in Paradise I fain would be I 
All her ix)etry rings with the cry. Her vision of 
Paradi ><1 was very clear : 

Multitudes, jfeiultitudes stood up in bliss 

Made equal to the angels, glorious, fmr ; 

With palms, harps, wedding-garments, kiss of peace. 

And crowned and haloed hair. 
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As though one pulse stirred ell, one rush of blood 

Ped all, one breath swept through tliem myriad- 
voiced!^ 

They struck their harps, cast down their crowns, they stood 
And worshipped and rejoiced. 

Each face looked one way like a moon nfew-lit : 

Each face looked one way towards the Sun of 
* Love ; 

Drank love and bathed in love and mirrored it 
And knew no end thereof. 


could^not accept what to her was life and breath, was 
afforded her by the love of the Cayley who translated 
Petrarch. She was very hard on her lover and herself, 
but she never repented the hardness I think, in her 
later judgment, though a less greatly-loving woman 
might have found justification for being happy in certain 
texts of St. Paul. It is this latest of licr lovers whom she 
bade to many a passionate tryst when her heart spoke 
in the abandonment of her poetry : 



** My heart is UHe a ainging bird/' 


Illustrating “ A Birthday " In " Poems bv Christina Rossetti." (Blackle & Son.) 
From a colour plate oy Florence HaxsUon. 


Shall I forget on this side of the 
grave ? 

I promise nothing : you muei. 
wail and see — 

i^atient and brave. 
(Oh my soul, watch with him and 
he with me.) 

Shall I forget in peace of Paradise ? 
I promise nothing : follow, 
friend, and see — 

Faithful and wise. 
(Oh, my .soul, keep the way he 
walks with me.) 

I think in spite of the human 
passion which beats through 
much of her poetry she was of 
the women who are called to be 
Brides of Christ, own sister to 
St. Teresa and St. Catharine of 
Siena. Perhaps it was part of her 
greatness, of the whole woman 
she was, that she laid such pas- 
sionate hold on the human love 
and relinquished it with sucli 
])angs and tears. 

Oh dream, how sweet, too sweet, 
too bitter-sweet : 

Whose wakening should have 
been in Paradise, 

Where souls brimful of love abide 
and meet ; 

Where thirsting, longing 
eyes 

Watch the slow door 
That opening in, letting in, lets 
out no more. 

^’ct come to me in dreams that 
I may live 

.My very life again, though 
cold in death. 

Come back to me in dreams, that 
I may give 

Pulse for pulse, breath for 
breath : 

Speak low, loan low 
As long ago, my love, how long 
ago* 

She was not Italian for nothing. 
What on earth had she to do, 


" Th0 intensity of this realization of the Beatific Vision 
must have irradiated her life, wherever it was spent, 
with A glory beyond telling. Perhaps that vvr.s why 
Torrington Square held her as contentedly as the 
lovd^ countty where she might have dwelt if she had 
cbo9Bn, 

All the Wwld that cares to know knows that Christina 
might have married two or three times. Her last vision 
0f earthly luqp^iness, foregone by her because her lover 


this flame-hearted saint, with the grey streets of 
London, above all with Bloomsbury, more than all 
with the Mid-Victorian and Early-Victorian woman 
she tried to look like ? There was nothing at all of 
England in her way of loving, the mortal love or the 
Divine love. She might have been one of those Italian 
nuns of whom Mrs. Humphry Ward says that, deprived 
of their daily Communion, they faint and witlier. She 
was a bom mystic. England bad no part in her ; but 
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England is 
imnieasui abl> 
the gainer for 
111 at 1 evolu- 
tionary bee in 
the bonnet 
wliicli drove 
(labiielc Ros- 
setti out of 
Italy and in- 
to England 
( linstina be 
longed +0 the 
( h u r c h of 
England by a 
strange aci 1- 
dent I am fai 
Iroin sa\ mg 
that liei j>oe 
1 1 y did not 
gam much 
horn her being 
lu'oughl up on the English Bible. 

Perhaps if it had not been for the accident her poetry 
would ha\'e gained in anotliei respec t She iniglit lia\c 
been free of that ]o\e ol dwelling (»n tlie niatenal as|H‘c( 
of death, which givi's a certain sickl>' hue I 0 this radi- 
ant creature's else Kipturous poetry. Someone said of 
Christina’s early jioenis flint she could never keep the 
worms out of them Well, ]>erhaps that was partly 
tlio.English Ihblc. But 1 imagine it may also ha\-e been 
— 'rorrington Square Bi‘ that as it may, the fact re- 
mains that Chnslina Kossetti stands head and shoulders 
ab(UT all other women who have written English poetry. 
Where she stands in the line oi poets, men as well as 
women, timi* will prove, and the judgment that sits in 
judgment, silting, ajrportioning for iminortahty, lieyond 
the futilities of c ontemjjorary judgment, blown about by 
many winds. If one may venture an opinion, among 
tlu‘ \hctorian ])oets. she and Browning will take the 
iirst ])lace. Mystic and vestal virgin as she was, she was 
so much w’ornan that the dove she had refused and set 
on one side, preferring a heavenly love to an earthly, 
was her inspiration scarcely less than the heavenly. It 


inspired the 
*‘Monna In- 
*nominata," 
the noblest 
series of son- 
nets given to 
the world by a 
woman. 

Another re- 
miniscence 
and I am done . 
Some time 
in the early 
'nineties my 
assistance was 
a s k (' d 1 n 
collecting 
autogi aphed 
b o o k s b y 
famous Eng- 
lish w r 1 1 e 1 s 
for the book- 
stall at an Aineruan bazaar. I w’as more adven- 
turous then than I am now, and my clieerful confidence 
was well rejiaid. Tlu‘ great were all or nearl}^ all pro- 
pitious. Chnstina. witli eharacteristic genercjsity, sent 
me idl her ovmi i)ooks, ami- tw'u or tliree volumes by Mr. 
Cayley. So that she had not lost spiritual touch with 
him even then. Some of the books were late for the 
bazaar and came back, among them these volumes by 
( hnstma's life-long lover, wdnch are still in my ])osses- 
sion. 

Some time in the ’eighti(‘S I made the acquaintance of a 
little lady of very tender age, who was Christina’s god- 
(diild and the happy j)ossessor of Christina’s coral and 
(linstina’s baby string of beads. I envied that little 
lady. I envy her now. Christina’s necklace, well, who 
knows what ills Christina’s necklace might charm away, 
how potent her coral might he against evil enchant- 
ments ? She would perhajjs have lieen shocked at the 
suggestion. Her poetry tells us that she regarded 
hersell as a sinner. Yet surely no one in our time was 
more of the stuff of saints, fitter for the Kingdom, than 
crowned and haloed and palm-branched Santa Christina. 
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THE PAPACY AND MODERN TIMES. 

By k. H. Hknson. 


D U. BARKY is loo gieat a writer to preacji loudly 
in any written work, above ail. m a work which 
has as its object tlie statement of luslorical facts ; for, 
in siicli an enterprise, unless the facts themselves preach 
a moral, no imported lesson can be anything except one- 
sidt‘d and untrue. The facts with which he has to deal 
au‘ immmcral:>le and enormous, since they are illustra- 
1 ne ol nothing l(*ss than the tw^o great })rinciples of 
Saeied and Secular, as tluse have manifested themselves 
in tlie \Vesterii liistory ol the last two thousand years. 
On the oiu side stand the civil governments of the world, 
iiom 1 ais. f to the President ol the United States; on 
the other stands Rome, exhaustively logical, as Catholics 


think her ; over-developed and partial, as Protestants 
think her , yet, in any case, a commanding type of the 
claim to represent Cod. P'or, whatever may be the 
theological views of a man, he cannot deny that, as a 
matter of historical fact, she has stood for Christianity 
on the stage of the world’s history as no other denomi-* 
nation has yet been able to stand ; she numbers half 
the Christian world at the present day ; she has moved 
among kings as well as among their subjects ; she has 
made terms with this, has defied a second, and has been 
defied by a^third. 

The facts then are innimerable. In his prologue 
Dr. Barry sketches formation of Christendom, and 
xs. net. (WilliaoiB & Norgate.) 


The Papacy and Modern Times." By William Barry, D.D. 
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1 1..11I1 Ii(,ni “Sinjr-sonp A Nnrscr> me MdoK," hy Christina 

t(i (M.tnmll.in ) 
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the gradual emergence of the Vatican to that posi- 
tion which Catholics believe to have been designed 
by the Divine Founder of Christianity, which Pro- 
testants believe was brought about by the stress and 
movement of history. “ The Vatican/' says the 
author, '*is#a name more august than the Parthe- 
non, . . . full of millennial hopes and the pathos of 
man's history, nor yet illuminated by any visible 
and reconciling last scene. To the Catholic who 
reads, I would commend the exercise of his faith, 
having trust in the event. . . . To llie general 
student let me say : ' These, too, had their sorrows, 
their heavy task, ere they ])asscd into the unknown. 
Remember that they were like unto thee, as thou 
art like unto them. We will look over thos(i chron- 
icles together, and learn from them how divine, 
how helpless, how much to be pitied and wondered 
at a thing is human nature.’ ” This is beautifully 
said, and Dr. Barry acts uj) to it loyally. There is 
no covert proselytism, no suppression of truth, no 
over-emphasis of detail. Here are the facts, he 
seems to say : from these facts \’arious men have 
drawn various conclusions ; very well ; then let us 
study them again together. 

The book proper begins with a significant event, 
just touched ujion, as a type— the conflict of Henry 
ir. of England and St. Thomas of Canterburv. And 
then — “ The royal supremacy was adjourned for 
three hundred and sixty years.” Tlicnce the author 
ranges out from England at its acute stage, to 
Europe generally, where, in this country the en- 
counter had already takcui place*, in tliat country 
was yet to come . and, in the ” (rreat Captivity” 
of Avignon finds the seeds sown for the great schism 
of the West. Thencc! tlie movement jirocmls : tlu're 
IS confusion, not as" to the fact of the S])ititual 


i- 



From " Gcblln Market,” by Chilatirta Rossetti. (Macmillan.) 


Power, but as to which arm holds it-— whether Urban 
VI. or Clement VH he the Vicixr of Christ ; and it is 
e\ce(‘diiigl\ sigiiilicant of the jiosition which the 
S])intual Power had ah eady established for itself, that 
the suggestion that there was no \’icar of Christ at 
all was nevt'r exeii breathed. Hut the stage of his- 
torv to wliah most inodcnii readers will turn with 
j)articular int(*rest is that known as the Reform- 
ation : and here Dr Barry is iound almost at his 
l)est ’ he IS sj)lendidly hank. ” Under what scandal- 
ous c()iKhtK)P.s.” h(' wTites, “ l.eo X. revived the 
IV trine indulgence, despite his oath to the contrary, 
and shared its jirotits with Albert, Archlushop of 
Maver.ee, we may learn from historians. Tn 1517 the 
Ciennan Chiitch w'as a confederacy of high-horn prince 
jirelates, eaorniously rich, too often dissolute, and at 
best men of tlie world who left their spiritual cliarge 
to othe:s.” But he is fair, too, to the otlicr side. 
” Tliere w^is evidence of much piety.” he adds, ” in the 
middle and lower chisscs. . . . There is abundant 
proof that Scrijiture was WTll-knowii, preaclied and 
commented on. long before W’ittenberg saw tlie friar 
among its jirofcssors.” And so tlie battle is set and 
waged : shrewd Mows are exchanged on either side ; 
and w^lien the dust has cleared aw'ay, part of Germany 
and Switzerland, Scandinavia and all England has 
been lost to Catholic unity. Henceforward the centre 
of gravity on the spiritual side will swing down once 
for alMnto the south, strengthened and reinforced as 
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that was by the ** Catholic Revival/* under such men as 
St. Ignatius and his Society of Jesus. 

These are, however, but specimens of the sections of 
history which Dr. Barry sketches so broadly and usefully. 
He carries the process down to our own days, and leaves 
us confronted with democracy— sucli democracy at 
least as has taken p)ermanoiit sliapc in llie Constitution 
of the United States of America. And it is an exceed- 
ingly fascinating view wliiidi he opims bdore us -a view 
on which lie makes no partisan comments at all. lie 
is obliged, of course, to cover an ('iiormous tract ol 
ground ; and the result is that his style is e.ven more 
compressed than usual. He writes, as a monastic 
chronicler illustrates, who has to combine in one picture 
of an inch square the Tassioii of Clirist, the Eternal 


Father, the fabric of a soldier*s tunic, the Magdalene's 
sorrow, and an Italian landscape. He writes in an 
unending succession of short sentences, each containing 
some pointed and vivid word, yet blending the whole 
into a real and considered design. It is a little difficult 
to read ; it is even more difficult to remember ; yet it 
is worth reading and re-reading. For it is not often that 
we meet with an historian who has, besides a real and 
minute knowledge of facts and a ])Ower of generalization 
and compression, a ])erfectly definite standpoint ol his own 
troin wliK'h to view them. There is, at any rate, some- 
thing to be said for Mr. Belloc’s assertion that none 
but a ('atlu)lic can adequately deal with the history of a 
rontinent \\ Inch, whether for goodor evil, has been moulded 
wliolly by Catholic influence and by reactions from it. 


W RITING some seventy years ago in the Rhme 
des Deux Mondes, Sainte-Beuve cxjiresscd his 
opinion that " il existe, en un rnot, chez les trois quarts 
des hommes Un poete mort jeune k qui Thomme 
survit** — a piece of pessimism for which he was promptly 
and jiroperly rebuked b\' Alfred de Musset, wlio pointed 
out that his friend’s a])horism belied him, since it was 
almost a verse as il stood ; and, surrendering liim to 


EDMUND GOSSE’S POEMS. 

Bv Austin Dohson. 

his “ ollended Muse,** contended that : 


" on nous il existe sonv'ent 
Un potato endormi toujours jenne <*t vivant." 

We are reminded of this episode hv Mr. Gosse's w'ell- 
planned and well-printed volume of " ('nllectcd Poems** 
(Hcinemann. 5s. net). Tliose who are familiar w ith his 
fluent and pellnrid ]>rose who. ]>erha])s. know liim 
chiefly as a synq pathetic critic and an accomplished 




Dante Gabriel, Christina, W. M. Rossetti, and their Mother 
in the garden of Rossetti*s house, Cheyne WalK, CheUea* 

I'rgin a photograph by '* I.fwis Carroll " (Kev. C. L. Dodgson) in (Lent by Mr. W, M. Kosaettl.) 
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essayist, have sometimes allowed themselves to for- 
“ so vast is art, so narrow human wit ” — ^that he 
is also a poet of the most rare and delicate sensibility, 
a born metrist. and a keen lover of nature. And this 
poet is certainly not endormi, still less dead. But, 
regarding Ws art as a gift, not lightly to be abused, he 
has versified only d ses heures ; and waited until his 
mind was duly attuned to the notes of that Phiy^gian 
flute whose music — as Lucian tells us is audible only 
to the adept. His Euterpe is no Mus(-() [-all-work. 
He has never condescended to the temptations of the 
topical.’* or set his w'ords to the jingle of the cross- 
ways. On the contrary, he has always kejd his song 
at a certain elevation, remembering, with the fine pensee 
of Joubert, that the lyre is a winged instrument.^’ 

In a Preface of singular modesty, and touched a 
little sadly by the retrospect whicl^ must inevitably 
accompany an ingathering extending over a lengthy 
period. Mr. (iosse defines his position. His xiew. hc' 
says, is of 1872, when his technique was determined. 
“ If I am a ])oet at all. I belong 
to the age of the Franco-Oernian 
War, of the introduction of 
Japanese art into Euro])e, of 
the discoveries of Huxley and 
Hackel. and of the Oxford lectures 
of Matthew Arnold.” One may 
smile a little as, indeed, he him- 
self does at this ” intellectual 
topograyiby.” Hut what w(‘ are 
here more com erned with is the 
fact that there was no initial 
fumbling in tlie technique he 
mentions. What is most notable 
about it is that v\hat it was, 
it remains. Take, tor instance, 
the final stanza ol ” The Return 
of the Swallows.’' wliich is one 
of the (‘arliest jaeces ; 

“ And sonK’lhin^i awokr in the slum- 
ber in liearl 

Of the alien biols in I heir Afriean 

And th/ey. paused, and alighted, 

^ amt twittered apart, 

And met in the broad wlnte, dreamy 
square ; 

And the sad slave-\\omaii, who 
lilted lip 

From the fountain her hroad-lipped, 
earthen cup. 

Said to herself, wnth a weary 
sigh, 

‘ To-morrow the swallows will north- 
ward tlv.' ” 


" France, take my hantls in those kind hands of tliine ; 
J.ike a chill swallow to thy holds I fly ! 

Warmth, beauty, calm and happine.ss are mine 
When o’er me bends Ih.nl soft and radiant sky, 

When in that vivid aliiu>s|)liere f sigli- 
Sigli, for ]iure gkulncss, while u\y jiiilses danco 
A joyful measure to the praise ol France. " 

. Hut wiiilc one remarks that, in metrical skill, there arc 
scant signs of alteration, this is no mon* than to say 
that no alteration w\is required, save the increased 
facility that comes of j)racticc. An resjKHl ol torin, Mr. 
Cfosse entered the arena fully-armed, .'ind had conse- 
quenth' to add nothing to liis panoply. ( )n the other 
hand, tlie matter of his work, as tlie very titl(»s of his 
hooks imply (” In Russet and Silver.” ” An Autumn 
Garden ”) has changc'd witli the ])assing of tlie years ; 
and as his friend, Robert Louis Stevenson, says — in the 
letter written from Vailima only two days before his 
death which acknowledges “Tiisitala'’ tak(‘s on an 
antmnnal sobriety as it goes, growing, not indeed less 
“rich in adornment,” lint more “natural, personal, 



Compare with tliis the last 
vej-ses of “ The Land of France,” 
which belongs to 1909 : 

“ Sands of Dunkirk are not loo cold 
for me ; 

Nor dales of Kousillon too full of 
fire ; 

Down Tarn and Lot my memory 
leaps in glee ; 

Long miles oi poplar'd Anjou can- 
not tire 

Feet that to frost-capp’d Dau- 
phin6 aspire ; 

Shouting of waves that on black 
Penmarch fall — 

.Slow stream [ol ‘Aigues-Mortes -■ 1 
love theni all. 
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her considering cap. It is no time for, the 
weighing of values, wliere all has been valued 
already. One listens to the bygone voices, 
renews the old sensations. One reads again 
the old favourites, ** The White-throat/* 
“Wind of Provence,** “The Mcenad's Grave,** 
“ The Charcoal-burner.** Here is “ Firdausi 
in Exile,’* which one recalls as an introduction 
to “ The Epic of Kings *' ; here is the spirited 
“ Cruise of the Rover,** which belongs to the 
“ Magazine of .Art ** in Henley’s reign, when 
it was illustrated by Seymour Lucas ; here 
are the clever Popesquc coufdets addressed 
to*^ Oliver Wendell Holmes on his seventy- 
fifth ])irlhday ; here are a score more which 
bring back a vanished time. The beautiful 
early sonnet “ On a Lute found in a Sarco- 
phagus,’’ and the dexterous Alcyone,’* serve 
to show how skilful is this craftsman in 
an exacting form ; the “ Memorial Verses,’* 
with how light a hand, and yet how sure a 
touch, he can ])aint the people he lias known 
and loved. The “ R.B.’* of this will be easily 
recognised ; 


sincere and articulate in substance.” This is partly 
expressed in the poet’s ow n epigraph : 

'* I.ife, that, when youth was hot and bold, 

Leaped up in scarlet and in gold, 

Now walks, by graver hopes yiossessctl, 

In russet and in silver dressed ; " 

and* finds larger utterance in the impress! v^e verses that 
close the opening ])oem : 


“ His soul went singing like'^a niountaine<*r 

Who climbs the hills, and carols as he climbs ; 
Above the snow he heard the fairy chimes 1 5 
Of God’s faint bells, and felt no shade of fear. 

" He leaped in faith from year to glimmering year ; 
Nothing to him seemed poor or vile or vain, 
Since all the fibres of his heart and brain 
Wcre^bracccl by liope's high Alpine atmosphere. 


“ Thank God, that, while the nerves 
decay 

And muscles dcjssicate away, 

The brain’s the hardiest part of men, 
And thrives till three-score years and 
ten ; 

*' That, tho’ the crescent flesh be w'ound 
In soft, unseemly folds around, 

The heart may, all the days we live, 
Grow' more alert and .sensitive. 

“ Then, thew’s and prickly nerves, adieu ’ 
7'hanks for the years I spent with you ; 
Gently and cheerfully we part ; 

Now' I roust live for brain and heart ” 

Fourteen years later, in .“ Tlie 
Autumn Garden,” the same thought 
dominates “ A Song for the New 
Year ” : 



*' Why, then, my New Year’s wish shall 
l>e 

For love and love alone ; 

More hand.*! to hold out jov to me, 
More hearts for me to own ; 

And if the gain 
In part be pain," 

Since time but gives to take again,— 
Yet more than gold a thousandfold 
Is love that's neither tx>ught nor 
sold."’ 

How should one speak of a volume 
sucli ;is this, the hiving of w'ell-nigh 
forty years ! To Mr. Gosse’s con- 

4 

tcmporarie.s tf) those who have 
walked wi (9) him through good and 
evil hap the way is strewn with 
memories, thick-coming memories of 
Criticism may set aside 
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*' I have known no goodlier spirit 1 Whore he walked, 
Love masqueraded in rough skins and claws, 

Feigning to be some monster of the woodsj; 

“ Loud was the voice wherewith he rhymed and talked, 
But warmer heart, or moved in kindlier cause, 

Was never stirred by man’s vicissitudes." 

One of tile most interesting of these “ Memorial 
Verses’" is a halladn on the death of that “ Prince- 
jeweller ” of rhyme, Tlicoclorc do Banville, wliich serves 
further to bring to mind Mr. Goss(‘’s connection witli 
the revival, circa 1873 cS5, ol llie old French forms ol 
Villon and ( Icment Marot and ( harles oi Orleatis. 
We say “ revival,” to be accurate*, Ijccaiisc some of 
them had been written by Chaucer ; and they had 
also been pssayed fitfully and timidly bv Surrey and 
Patrick Carey, and even by writers of llie eigliteenlli 
century. And when, at last,, they were niarslialled in 
force, tliey liad long been, so to s])eak.Jn tlio air. Swin- 
burne was thinking of tliem in the ” Ballad ot Burdens ” ; 
and the stanza of liis admirable ” Matcli ” is a modifi- 
cation of the Dant(i triolet. I^Jossetti ])ara|)lirased 
Villon’s ” Ballad of Dead Ladies” in a wav that, had 
he played tlic game as he did in \'ill(ni’s ” Kondel to 




The Roftsetti Family Tomb 
at Higbgate Cemetery, 


Dante Gabriel Roeeetti* 

From a French Etching. 

Death,” w^ould have made all later versions needless, 
Mr. Gosse himself, in his ” On Viol and Flute,” of 1873, 
wrote early roiidels, which, he would admit, were 
rondels only in name. But not until later do p^eople 
seem to have become aware, through Banville’s ” Odes 
Funambulesqucs ” and his ” Petit Trait6 de Po&ie 
Fran^aise,” that tlierc were fixed rules for all these 
forms — rules as didiiiite and inexorable as those for the 
IVtrarchan sonnet. An article by Mr. Gosse in the 
Cornhill Mio^dzine tor Juiv. 1877, first called attention 
to what was then being done ; and he wt\s fortunate 
enough to illustrate his ” I^lea lor certain Exotic Forma 
of Verse” by an (‘.vcellcnt and unexcelled “Chant 
Royal,” one ol the most intricate of the exercises which 
“ the bigots of tliat iron time ” regarded as a futile 
dancing in fetter> As though there arc no fetters in 
the sonnet of Milton and Wordsw'ortli ! There are 
exain])les of most of th^ French forms in the “ Collected 
Poems” (especiall\’ a “Ballade of Dead Cities”), 
which may serve as models to the student. It is a far cry 
to 1877, hut the im}>ortcd measures arc still being written 
as assiduously as ever, both in England and America ; 
and it is encouraging to those who, like Mr. Gosse, first 
attempted them .seriously in English, to note, that, in 
most cases, they arc being WTilteu by versifiers who, 
still blissfully ignorant of Banvillc and the ” Petit 
Traitd”— to say nothing of Marol and Francois Villon— 
follow sedulously in the footsteps of the makers of the 
’Seventies. 
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THE FOUR WINDS OF THE SPIRIT.* 

By Dr. William Barry. 


I BURROW Irom V’ictur Hugo the title by which lu‘ 
renders into French that which we call “ the 
breath of poetry." To make us feel that breath, blowing 
from known and unknown heights uj^m our diist>' world, 
is the amiable yet not easy task set himsell by the 
author of these contributions to The Times Literary 
Supplement. The Titnes I How solidl>’ Brili.'^h, with 
all the appurtenances of the breaklast table, does not 
the word sound 1 It is matter-oMact, hard, and work- 
aday, severely dogmatic and^ eslaldished ; or, as they 
say in French, tout le pom if the a\erage man*s average 
balance at the banker’s. Can we imagine ])oetry in 
The Times? 1 believe Mr. Kiidyard Kijiling has ntlered 
in its columns now and again his lyrical cry ; but even 
so the que.stion is not quite answen'd. Prose, weighty, 
Gibbonian, touched with academic self control, tliat is 
what we look lor when the great journal sjieaks ; but 
jioetry- • alas! j)oor stranger, what welcome shall it tmd 
on the Stock Exchange, or in tliosc illustrated edvcTtise- 
ments of ^patent foods to v\liich, at its (Titical age. The 
Times has yielded hospitable room ? Do the Nine 
Muses subscribe on cheajiened terms lor a daily cojiy 
posted to Parnassus ? The Muse of History, jierhajis ? 

Or of Comedy ? 1 must lea\'tj these curious jiixiblems. 

All the more am 1 delighted when a bunch of spring 
flowers wet w^ith dew' is brought me from J^rinting House 
Square- -English blooms not wholly innocent ol a subtle 
French perfume, or even like French roses marked by 
their decisive yet graceful contours. Such, 1 would 
say, is the quahty (a rare one) that gives to Mr. Bailey’s 
volume ol essays point and distinction. Let us do 
French critics the justice they deserve. Always they 
WTite ol jicets and jioetry with resjiectful enthusiasm. 
They hold that education should soar up as on wings to 
the templa serenci ol the mighty singers. They believe 
that j)oetr}' is more than jnihtics ; and w hen a young 
Frencliman wandeis round Oxford he ieels astonished 
that undergraduates discuss football and cricket scores 
instead of doing what Parisian so])homores do, and 
building cenacU's to their favourite authors. You would 
never, in Paris, hear a brilliant woman of the world 
exclaim, “1 hate poetry" — a sentence which I have 
heard even from an actress’s lips. Victor Hugo duriltig 
his last years was king, not only of Frencli hterature, 
but of society, looked upon as a sovereign by Divine 
right, before whom the mere politician, though he were 
named (iambetta, bent his knee. W hen did Dmdon, 
wlien did England, acclaim a poet on these terms ? 
Dead, he may lie in Westminster Abbey ; but living, 
if he wins the Laureate’s wreath or a peerage he has 
doiR supremely well. The English gospel is neither 
Wordsworth nor Shakespeare, but The Times. 

Honour, then, to a bold, sincerely reverent .spirit 
wiiom this atmosphere cannot overcome, a lover of 
the ]>oets, open to their charm, persuaded in a day like 
ours “ ol tliunder and eclijise" that jioetry is the breath 
of life sonietliing transcendent and magical, which 
we must on no account forgo. Here is one who will 
study and make his own the whole compass of the lyre, 

♦ " I’ocls and Poetry.” By John Bailey. 


willing to range from iEschylus to Swinburne, Fitz- 
Gerald, Meredith ; and, as another fine volitmc proves, 
victorious over the purblind English superstition that 
roundly tells the ignorant there is no poetry in French. 
11 a reader (‘an take these broad views, lull ol admira- 
tion for the wild unearthly music of “ Prometheus 
Unbound," yet appraising Dryden’s "All for Love" 
as a thing of " immortal jiassion," he has (who can doubt 
it ?) learned from the schools of l*aris what criticism 
should l)e, adding their .sober judgnuiiit to the deep 
sense of mystery and ecstasy that the bards of England 
have souK'liow caught from its silence and its speaking 
action. But another conclu.sion begins to show* from 
this t(‘m])ered mood, at once large and impartial, which 
it is worth while to indicate. 

New' beginnings are commonly reactions, lor they do 
nut spring out ol " chaos and old night." In the long 
series let us fram(‘ our meaning thus -ol Protes.sor 
Saintsbury’s travels through literaliire. we lind him 
alwa3's coming up to " the trium])li of Romanticism. " 
On the last tield ol battle the classical squadron dies 
or surrenders. But when we turn to Professor Raleigh or 
to these, pages of Mr. liailej , there is a change. It 
might seem as if the dead were to live again. Ol that 
resuneclion the token, highly tharacteristic, in England 
is a return to Johnson " without Boswell," to Johnson 
the writer as distinct from Johnson the sjieaker. 
What is the sign in France ? Looking broadly at 
the hundred years just over, we may call them the 
years ol Rousseau. From Chateaubriand to Flaubert, 
from George Sand to Paul Bourget, one spirit moves in 
them all. It is the passion of Jean Jacques, accepted 
or resisted, but ever triumphant. How shall the new 
age revolt Irom the re\'olution ? By going back beyond 
it. And who stands beyond it, sardonically smiling, 
crystal-clear in bis sy>eecli, the absolute man of the 
world, most French ol Frenchmen, as Johnson is most 
Itnglish of Englishmen ? You iiavc already named 
him Voltaire. To Voltaire, then, the tnie Paflsian 
is retracing his stei)5, after exotic adventures into which 
he was betrayed by the Swiss philosojiher, by Chateau- 
briand the Breton, George Sand the half-German, Hugo 
the Spanish hidalgo, none of them pure Gauls of the 
centre. On this side, where the Romantic movement 
is at home, we shall never exchange our Elizabethans 
for Po))e and Dr^^den ; but the eighteenth century is 
no longer flouted, and the Augustan Age has recovered 
something of the admiration it once too confidently 
claimed. Professor Raleigh compels his readers to own 
the greatness of Johnson. Mr. Bailey has edited Cow- 
jier’s Poems, in wliich the air of the century blows, 
however soothingly, against us. The Germanism of 
Carlyle, his affinities with Jean Paul Richter, his violence 
and liis fantastic imagery, led the late Bishop Creighton 
tf) ask whether he would share Richter’s fate and sink 
below the horizon. These are " signs of the times," 
not to be overlooked by the discerning. 

Must we now fix on a volume, so pleasantly written, 
so thoughtful, earnest, knd stimulating, the fatal French 
5s. net. (Oxford : Clarendon Press.) 
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epithet, jn$ie milieu ? I would not say so. One could scepticism, as in that Omar Khayyam of which our 

wish, indeed, that writers who are evidently Christians book has excellent things to say, is by its melancholy, 

had a little less reserxe in expressing the principles which its defiance of a Power denied yet haunting the soul, 

their best judgments imply. It is really the fact that poetical in its negations. I think the day is coining 

a man’s opinions about hleraturc cannot remain apart, ulieii tins Irank adniissnm ol our attitude towards the 

as il Ins religious beliefs did in lU) degree eoloiir them. lirsl and last (jiiestioiis will throw a Hood of light on the 

The (iced in its heiglits and dejMlis is far Irom being a art oi critieisin, lifting it Irom a mere matter of your 

centi^fe ol iiidillerence, a eomjiroiiiise, or a dilettantism. taste and mine to t he neighhoiirhood of science, and there- 

And of all human utterances, poetry, since it is the most by ])n>viiig that, however ])oets may seem to write for 

])rolouiully alive, is also the most sineere. Even sincere pleasure, tlicy sing in unison with divine harmonies. 


THE MOTHER OF THE AUTHOR OF “CRANFORD." 

By Mks. Ellis H. Chadwick. 

T he mothers of tlie great wTilers are ahvays interest- Beaufort Row*, which is now’ known as Beaufort Street, 

ing. It has often been deplored that w'c do not in one of llu* houses winch has since been demolislied. 

know more ol the mollier of Chaiiottc Bronte, but scant Eh/.abeth Ch’gliorn SleNenson was a little more than 
as our knowledge of her is, still less is knowai of tlie a year old wiien her mother dieil, and by the time the 

mother of her biographer, Mrs. Cfaskell, and that little as lather eould make* arrangcmients for his little daughter 

recorded is not correct. It has always been affirmed by to be taken to Mrs. Lumb, his wife’s sister, who lived in a 

members of her family that Elizabeth Cleghorn Steven- tall red brick house on the lieath-side at Knutsford, the 

son, to give Mrs. Gaskell her full maiden name, lost her baby w'as about tliirtcen months old. This is confirmed 

mother in i8io when she was a baby of a few^ weeks old by a letter to Mary Howitt written by Mrs. GavSkell 

and when her parents were living at No. i. Belle Vue, herself in May, iSjiS, where she says : ‘‘I was early 

which was part of old Lindsey K(iw, Chelsea ; but this is motherless and taken when only a year old to my dear 

not so. Mrs. Stevenson died in October, i8ii, at 3, adopted native town Knutslord.*’ 
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The parish clerks of bygone days have much to answer 
for, and they have often sorely tried the patience of 
tliose who have had to follow them in the research which 
is necessary for gaining authentic information concerning 
those wlio can claim a i)]ace in that great Valhalla the 
“ Dictionary of National Biography.” 

We are now quite familiar with OTrunty becoming 
Branty. Bronte and linally Bronte, though the parish 
clerk cannot take all the blame or credit of this interest- 
ing alteration ; but in the case of William Steyepson, it 
was certainly tlie fault of the clerk, for when residing in 
Chelsea Mrs. Gas! ell’s father always spelt his name 
Stev’ensoii, though it is said that his ancestors spelt it 
Stevenson, which Mrs. Gaskell said betrayed her Scandi- 
navian origin. In the old Chelsea rate books the name 
apj>earsin iSioas Ste])h('ns, and later as Ste])henson, and 
hnally Stevenson, and in the ('helsea directory for 1812 it 
is written Stt‘])herison. though Mr. Stevenson is correctly 
described as the Keeper of the Records at the Treasury 
01Tict‘. 

In th(‘ Burial RegistcT r)f the old parish church of 
Chelsea is an entry which evidently refers to the inter- 
ment of Mrs. Stevenson, dated October .V^th, i8it, thougli 
the name appears as " Klizabeth Stevens age 40.” Mrs. 
Stevenson was buried in th(' King’s Road Burial Ground, 
Chelsea, which was used as an extension of the Old 
It is strange that Mrs. Gaskell’s own relatives should Chelsea Parish graveyard, until December, 1812. 
have thought that Elizabeth Cleghorn Stevenson was only The celebration of the centenaries of distinguished 
a few weeks old when taken to Knutsford, for there is people has its uses, if only to set in motion careful re- 

not the slightest doubt about the letter to Mar^' Howitt search connected vsith the person to be honoured. Re- 
being in Mrs. Gaskell’s own handwriting. Mrs. Gaskell cently, in looking through some corres^ fcrice which 

was certainly born on September 29th, 1810, at a house in belonged to her mother, one of Mrs. Gas ' daughters 

old Lindsey Row, which from the Chelsea rate books and has found a contemporary letter wh'ch suf that her 

the title-deeds of the house I proved in September, 1909. maternal grandmother died about November, J.811, but 

to be the present 93, Cheyne Walk, for I have handled having searched every register of burials in and around 

the actual faded bit of ])aj)er on which the birth certih- Chelsea, I have not been able to find any record except 

cate was written in 1810, which was deposited in Dr. the entry for October 30th, 1811. As a hither jiroof 

William’s Library, to be afterwards transferred to that this refers to the novelist’s mother, “it’^ay be 
Somerset House. mentioned that Mr. Stevenson was buried in the King's 

According to the Chelsea rate bcK)k for th(; June quarter Road Burial (iroiind on March 27tli, 1829, therefore he 

of 1811, William Stevenson removed witli his familv to must have owned a j;ravc there ])revious to 1812, after 

3, Beaufort Row, and there 
his wife died in the October 
of that year. Eighteen years 
afterwards, Mr. Stex'enson 
was buried from that sanu‘ 
house. 7 'he reason why 
forty-six years have been 
allowed to elaj^e before this 
information could be abso- 
lutely verified- Mrs. Gaskell 
having died , in 1865- must 
be attributed to the state- 
ment of the family on the 
subject as recorded in the 
” Dictionary of National 
Biography as well as in 
Dr. Ward’s biographical in- 
troduction to the Knutsford 
Edition of Mrs. Gaskell’s 
works. Jtid to the incorrect 
spelling of tpe name Steven- 
son in the Chelsea Church 
Register. 




Vkoin by \Varii>kk ItrookK. MrS. Luinb» 

of KDutsfoid, the Auut with whom Mr:i Ga^kull lived until her rnamage. 
(From au oil painting.) 
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rhulo by [irufst Chadutck. M PS. LuiXlb's HoUSe 

iu^Kuutsiford, to which Mrs. GaskoU w.is taken when a year old. 


which no new graves were 
sold in that burial place. 

This would point to the fact 
that he bought a grave 
there when his wife died in 
1811. This^ old graveyard 
is now used as a recreation 
ground by the inmates of 
the Chelsea workhouse. 

In to verify the age 
of Mrs. Stevenson, I have 
searched the registers of 
baptisms from the old Uni- 
tarian Chapel at Kniitsford, 
but tliis does not give any 
assistance, for a footnote in 
one of the registers states ; 

“ The register of Knutsford 
Chapel previous to 1791 is 
lost ; it is sujiposed to have 
been taken away among the 
books of Mr. Lord, a former minister, and has never been 
found.” 

I have, however, been able to consult a book entitled 
” The History of the Family of Holland of Mobberlcy 
and Knutsford,” privately printed in 1902, which refers 
to ” Elizabeth Holland who married the Rev. William 
Stevenson ” as the fourth daughter of Samuel Holland 
of Sandle Bridge, Cheshire. 

Copying the dates of birth of Samuel Holland’s daugh- 
ters from thf ‘"ive-stones in the Knutsford Unitarian 
burial grou ‘ • ind Anne, the eldest, was born in 1766 ; 
.Hannah (Mrs. Mr\h) in 1768 ; Mary, mentioned as the 
third daughter, in 1770 ; Catherine, 1772 ; and the 
youngest, Abigail, 1773. There is no mention of Eliza- 
beth, as she was buried in Chelsea, and as the fourth 
daughter, shr must have been born in 1771, which would 
prove th'.I. she was forty in 1811. 

Now that we know that Mrs. Gaskell was a baby a year 
old when her mother died, and not a month old, as every 
previous writer has felt comjvUe^ to believe, it is easier 
to grasp the fact, so often that the stage coach 

journey of little Elizabeth ^..J•%^enson with Mrs. Whitting- 
ton, a friend ol the Hollands, from Chelsea to Knutsford, 
suggested the account in “ Mary Barton ” of ” babby’s 
journey ” from London to Manchester with the tw'o 
grandfathers, for certainly the treatment of the ” babby 
is njuch more suited to a child of a year than to one a 
few weeks old as the story rejiresents, for so young a 
baby could not have needed ” pobbies,” nor would a crust 
of bread have been of any use. It is just jiossible, in the 
absence of confirmation of the actual age, that the story 
Is responsible for the statement that the baby Stcv(*nsoii 
was only a few weeks old when her mother died, and that 
in weaving the account of her own early travels into the 
story, Mrs. Gaskell altered the age of the child. 


All other writers have given the wrong date of Mr. 
Stevenson’s death, March 22nd, 1829, as recorded in the 
Chelsea Parish Church Register, so that the celebration 
of Mrs. Gaskell’s centenary has led to research in many 
directions, and has produced authentic information which 
otherwise might never have been brought to light. 

If Elizabeth Stevenson’s mother had not died when her 
famous daughter was a baby, it is questionable if we 
ever should have had ” Cranford,” for it was the early 
years of Mrs. Gaskell ’s residence in Knutsford that im- 
pressed her with scenes which she depicted with such 
charm and pathos in that prose idyll and also in all her 
stories of Knutsford life. 

Some of the chats with ” Miss Malty ” are founded on 
tact, and it is interesting to know that the beautiful 
Aunt Hannah -Mrs. Lumb — who became a second 
mother to Elizabeth Stevenson, was noted for her “ele- 
gant economy ” and, like Miss Matty jenkyns, was chary 
of candles. When alone on winter evenings she would sit 
knitting by tlie firi^hght, but immediately she heard her 
niece’s footsteps C(uning along the ])ath, she would take 
up her paper syiill and light a candle “ to make it more 
cheerful like.” If. however, com]>any arrived, a second 
candle was lighted, lor bj carefully relighting each candle 
in turn she had been able to kee]) both about the same 
height, as the author of “ Cranford ’’ relates in her chap- 
ter on” old letters.” “ Cranford ” is with the immortals, 
and as long as the book lives Mrs. Gaskell’s name will be 
held in grateful remembrance, for the story of the society 
in that little country town is redolent of the humorous 
as well as the jiathetic side of the old-world village life of 
the early Victorian period, when Sedan chairs, pattens, 
and gigot sleeves were de rigueur, things which the 
present generation needs a footnote to explain the 
meaning of. 
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HANNAH MORE.* 

There has been such an ebb- tide lioNving aw.iy iiom the 
eighteenth century writers, cs]h*i iallv since h)(K). tluit it i.s 
•Tgrccable to encounter a new biographical study : Nothing 
in .the' shape of the Higher Criticism n1 Hannah More, 
but a frank acceptance ol her as one ol tlu’ Sil)yls 1 Mi.ss 
Meakin enjoys tliorouglily Ihe disi ussion and (Udence of 
Hannah and ends by communu atmg l<> the reader a cert«iin 
amount of lier own enjoyment. It inattius a good deal, it 
seems, that such a heroine was liorn. not at Stapleton, as the 
books say, but at Fishponds w hu ll is a hamlet of Stapleton. 
Again, as Miss Me.ikin rei omits \Mth glee*, Hannah's cottage 
of Cowslip Green was not in the parish of lilagdon, but in 
the adjoining parish oi Wrmgton Slie was not iiidilfercnt 
to natural sccn(;ry. She did ue/ ( ultivate. the triendshi]> of 
a slave owner. Her stru t observance ol Sunday was a 
Furitan, and not a Calvinistic trait. We cannot alTord to 
ignore Haniiali .More. So Miss Meakin says, and she knows 
so much about* the subject that it would be presumptuous 
indeed for us to ('ontradu 1 her. 

One cannot helj) being astonislu’.d at tlie number of ladies 
wdio cnjoyeil a rcput.itioii for le.irmng and literary distinc- 
tion during the seventies of that lenliiry Hesidcs Hannah 
who ropresi’iitcd tlu^ “ Nine ” [^Ciariick’s nickname for his 
young favourite) and tlic “ Oucen of the Hines’' 'Mrs 
Montagu;, we hear much of Miss Carter who knew (ireek 
better than Johnson, Mrs. Macaulay, tlie histoiiaii, Mrs. 
Barbauld, Miss Reynolds, Mrs. Hose aw eu, !Mrs. Chapoiie, 
Mrs. Vesey, Mrs. l.)elany, Mrs Thrale, and Dr Johnson s 
favourite "little toad," 1 ^'anny Hiirney With the exccf)- 
tion of the last, tlu’y can luirdly be said to have left " a 
wrack behind." Miss Meakin takes them very .seriously 
Mrs.* Montagu, slic tells, got Ikm* knite into \'oltairt* more 
than once, and the detractor of our immoilal b«iid writhed 
in anguish under her w'itty retorts. 'I he author says com- 
placently : " One cannot but be struck in .studying the 
lives of our eighteenth century writers, with the fact that 
they ah emerged more or less from one and the same little 
group of intellectually disposed families, or if they did not 
emerge from them, they were drawm into their circle. 
London, so much smaller then than now, had its literary 
centre, its intellectual soil, and its intellectual atmo.sphere, 
just as some continental ( itics have to-day a musical soil, 
and a musical atmosphere. No wonder that some good 
plants were produced." 

Miss Meakin seems at times to iakt: a rather optimistic 
view' ol this blue stocking re.servc. Most of the great cen- 
tury figures w^orc passing, and the mutual admiration .society 
who liad met under Mrs. Montagu's umbrella (an hardly be 
said to have hltcd the vai^anl places. (Jnc imagines them 
platitudinising m the Miss Seward vein upon the value of 
correct views until one w'oiild be fain to shriek aloud Allans 
futsoHs d&s solhoismes I " The lively Hannah got more 
didactic and more squarc-toed in this censorious atmosphere. 
Where arc the productions of this .society to-day ? Who 
now reads " Percy'," which in its day earned as much for 
Hannah as did " She Stoops " for (goldsmith ^ Who has 
heard of " Sir Fldred of the Bowser," a poem for which the 
writer, as Cadell cxpre.ssly stipulated, was to get the same 
amount as Goldsmith obtained for " The Deserted Village ? 
Hannah pleased the great ones of her time by’ her liveliness, 
siiu'.crity and buoy^ancy. She pleased Johnson, (jarrick, 
Reynolds, and Burke by her quick schoolgirl memory and 
ready sensibility. Jtathcr a jirctty " mcthodcc she was, 
too, and one who impressed the old with a sense of appre- 
ciation combined with sufficient wit and purpose to make 
a good transmitter from one generation to another. 1 his, 
the g'lod Hannah, who lived to be one of the few subjects 
ol George IV,, to retain a lively recollection of the glories 
of the rcigii of George II., was to be in a most complete and 
emphatic manner, 

• " Hannah More : A Biographical Study.*' By Annette 
B, Meakin. With portraits. 14s. net. (Smith, Elder.) 


But w e certainly do not read the excellent Hannah now — 
cN'cn those of us who still cherish a fondness for Maria Edge- 
worth and Harriet Martineau. Her l>ooks are with difficulty 
accessible. Enormous as the sale must have orjee been, it is 
now perfectly (juicscent. One seldom sees her books on the 
stalls — or even in the barrows. We read about her now, 
as the subject of biographies, such as those of Roberts, Miss 
Yonge, or now Miss Meakin, which afford us a succession of 
pictures of the London and the Bath of other days — when 
Wimbledon l\ark was seven miles from town, cUid as “ un- 
Londonish as if it were a hundred " ; wlien gentlemen of the 
Museum came to fetch away Garrick’s legacy of old plays, 
wdiich Charles Lamb was sul)scqucntly to explore ; when 
Hannah disputed with Lord Monboddo as to the rights and 
wrongs of slavery ; when Johnson praised her " Bjis Bleu 
as Ji great performance, took her hand at dinner, called her 
his child, and said that it was as dangerous to talk poetry 
before h(n‘, as to discuss the art of w'ar before Hannibal. 
" He continued his jokes and lamented that 1 had not 
married Chatterton, so that posterity might have seen a 
propagation of poets." It is amusing still to read of 
Hannah's disillusionment with her dairy’W’oman jxjet, of her 
correspondence w'ith Horace Walpole, and her guarded 
criticisms of (bbbon. As .slic grewv older she grew’ more 
didactic. The approbation of bishops became as food and 
drink to her Sh(‘ communicated to ru.h and poor alike, the 
way in wdiich well-to-do middle class evangelicals would 
have them behave. In this frame she wtoIc on " ManncTs 
of Hie (ircat," " The Religion of the Fashionable," " Female 
J*:diicatioTi," and " Village Politics "—common .sense tracts 
for the times. In the mam they were, it would .si‘eni. a kind 
of mixture ol Benjamin Franklin and John Hull, Lady Grove 
and I'^athei Bernard Vaughan. Sunday observance, appears 
to have been the ki'ystone of her extremely drab, di.sagrce- 
able and utilitarian gospel. That she meant well to all alike 
IS illustrated by the tact that this reporter of village conver- 
sation took the responsibilitv of addressing a book of advice 
to the greatest lady in the land, the Princess Charlotte. 
This indomitable spinster ends up by advising every man 
how to select a wife. Sydney Smith incurs the severe re- 
probation of the authoress for having ventured to laugh at 
the excellent Hannah’s pretensions. Personally, I think 
the young Cadebs w'ouJd be better advised in asking the 
well-nourished Sydney, than in accepting the edifying but 
dogmatic proposals of such an incorrigible old maid as 
Hannah, iii the age of sixty-four. " Codebs " is undoubtedly 
a suci^.essor of Greindison, that Prince of Prigs. 

The good Hannah was evidently a sound philanthropist 
in the field of action, so far as her extremely limited* vision 
permitted ; but as to whether she was an exj>onent of the 
highest Christian philosophy in inculcating upon the poor 
the virtues of contentment, frugality, total abstinence, 
humility, reverence for clergy and constitution, hatred of 
the French, and trust in God and the Gentry, we must leave 
it to our individual readers to determine. 

Thomas Seccombe. 


“YORICK’S " HEAD AND HEART.* 

" Laugh I will, my lord, .tikI as loud as I can," said 
Sterne to Bishop Warburtoii. He laughs in his letters 
on the slightest provocation. I'lic laughter is sometimes 
healthy and natural, it is sometimes strained and in- 
sincere, sometimes rather crude and empty, but seldom 
ill-natured. The laughing Sterne, when he is not coarse, 
is, on the whole, a likeable personality; but all except 
shallow or easily satisfied or exceptionally patient natures 
would grow tired of a long course of him. He is well as 
an acquaintance ; he would become rather intolerable 

• “ The Life and Letters of Laurence Sterne." By Lewis 
Melville. In 2 vols., with 26 illustrations. 288. net. (Stanley 
Paul) 
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Laurence Sterne. 

Ertnii a p.iiiiliMi4 1>v .11 ji -U t C ( .imbiiUg* . 

Froin “ l.ilf And I.t tUr-s of Sluiir,” 1)N L<'vm> Mi 1vi11«. (Staiilcv I'anl ) 


as a companion. The laughing Sterne is often a mere 
actor, and frequently, in really humorous moments, he 
cannot quite forget the Victor ’.s tricks. He was called 
" Ccrvantic " by himself and others , he deserved it less 
often than he or they imagined. At his best, a humorist, 
at his worst, an indecent “ entertainer,” the comic spirit 
in the great sense was not his ; he liad not snfhcient in- 
sight and imagination. His soul, so to say, too olten put 
on evening dress and remained ,i.s local as a (Imner-talde, 

Jn hjs letters h(^ also weejis, anti weeps cojinnisly. The 
tears arc for the most part tlu: le.us of a ready eiiid ex- 
perienced performer. I'hc perlormaiice conduces to tedium 
on occasion. It is not hie, or tin; .semblance of life, so 
much as a bit of sentimental eighteenth (.entury drama 
Yet it docs not seem altogethci artilleial, as the peilormcr 
for the time had got into the. habit of believing in it. Some- 
times when it appears to lie human .ind uiircslraincd it is 
only the outer and casual man that laments ami weeps ; 
the deeper Laurence StcTiie is not atlVi teil, .iiid docs not 
manifest himself. Indeed, for various re.Lsons, very 
seldom in his correspondence, and not often m his books, 
did he sound his deepest, his whole, sell. He realised a 
varied, in its way arresting and often pKpiant, personality 
for literary and epistolary use ; m the way ol sentiment 
and humour he often cultivated it sedulously enough, 
though at tunes he was content to be plodding or suiht- 
ficial ; but the deep .soil and strata oi Individuality, in 
the true sense, he did not till or even <‘onsidcr. 

In his assumption that ” Yonck ” was nevei jcally m 
love, despite his numerous ” love-affairs," Mr. Melville is 
on fairly safe ground. It is cinolhcr way of suggesting 
that he never really sounded the deeps of his nature. His 
letters and confidences do not show at any stage an indi- 
vidual lover for whom the w'orld been rc-crcated, or 
whose own nature has been in any wise sanctified ; they 
are rather those of an amatory animal with an eager desire 


for companionship, spiced with ;i cert.un psyi.hic intoxica- 
tion. At times both the hitters and llu^ journal 1o ” Hliza ” 
(Mrs. Draper) betray a fan .ippro.K ii to convietion and 
sincerity; they even rise to ,i tolourabJe imitation of 
intensity, with a ( iinous d.isU ol mild, unconscious blas- 
phemy. But even hen; “ \'orKk ” protests too much 
and too ihoalrically, and flu; affecfi'd naivete with which 
he ojH'iis his heart to all and sumlry, ser\ant, [leer, bishop, 
and so on, is too utterly utter. And, during <l bre.tk m 
lilt* ( oniposition ol the tear-besprinkled "Journal," we 
lind him writing to another lady, " rai king my memory 
to inform me when; it was that you and 1 had th.it affair 
together ... it could iioi be the lads m Iknid Street, or 

(.irosvenor Street, or S(|ii.'ire, oi p.ill M. ill -we. shall 

make it out, II , when W'e Tiieet 1 impatiently long lor 
it." 'I'empcrament, not soul, made linn a lovin, as accident 
or neiessity rather than a " call " inach' Inni a ( kngyman. 

Mr. Melville is clahor.ite .ind apologetic in his work, 
fie tells his story m a leisniely and straightiorw ard way, 
clearing uj) siindiv niiscoiu ejilions, hut giving us rather 
loo genercjiisly ot the casual clelail winch so many modern 
Inograjilu'is imagine to Ik* condiicna* to naht\ and com- 
prehcnsivenc'ss. Not onl\' iamilv troubles but doniestic 
c‘Xj)enses and travc'llmg arrangenic'nls, and other things 
still inotc' incidental, arc* paraded with atf(*c tioiiate liber- 
ality. 'The* work has U'c ii diililully, but too iiidiistriously, 
done, 'riic* volumes are ol the useful kind whicdi alter the 
first perusal aviII be kept for refeieiice, and aj^art from 
then elaborate inforin.it ion they have enough c^f the mcxxls, 
('()iik;ssions and cajuTs ot " Yonck " to keep them distinc- 
tive and ali\c. 

VV. P. Kvan. 


BERGSON AND ABOUT BERGSON.*-^ 

In lucidity and ni the wealth and biilliance of the every- 
day example's with wine h his llumght is illustrated, Professor 
Bergson st.iiuls almost alone among philosophers. He is 
difficult tc.) lead in the sense that he retpiires a very close 
attention , eas)' to read m the sense that nearly always his 
meamng is quite clcai . In order to understand him, a know- 
ledge of philosophical terms is less essential tlian a working 
acquaintance w ith scieutilic nomenclature ; for he includes 
science wathm the scope of his philosophy, and although 
metaphysics can be expressed in <:omi)arativcly non-tcchni- 
cal language by a philosopher ot Piergson’s literary gcniu.s, it 
LS impossible to deal with .sc leiwe except m its own technical 
language -at all c;\enls, without appalling loans from the 
circumlocution cithce. Bergson cuts the ground from under 
the leet of those who would try to expl.un him. It is hardly 
possible* to write sc.) iil.iiiily as he does himsclt. 

It is no blame to Mi. LmclSui}" that lu; h;is had to labour 
under that ( I isacl vantage*, rho.se who take up " The l*hilo- 
sophy ol Berg.son ‘ m the hope ol lindmg, in one volume^ 
a .short cut to lieig.soii's philosophy, will be disappointed. 
There is no sue h short cut m Jiergsoii’s own writings, syste- 
matic and siirnm.inzed though they are , it is almost usele.ss, 
tor instance, to re, id ‘ Creatne Evcdution," liis must cele- 
brated work, iinle.ss one has lirst studied his theory of pure 
duration in " Time and Piee Will," and his theory of per- 
ception 111 "Matter viiid Memory." To the question, so 
olten he.iicl ol late : " Wliat can 1 lead of Bergson's, just 
to gcil the hang ol him ’’ there can be only one answer ; 
" Read him .ill." Mr. Lindsay will nut do as a substitute. 
He is more diHicult than Bergson liimscll. 

What he has tried to do is to indicate; the place of Bergson 
philosophy in the main stre.im of philosophic thought, to 
reduc.e it to more tec hnic al terms, and to .show' its bearing 
on the problems with v\hRh nicjdern philosophers arc more 
immediately occupied. In other words, he has attempted 
to range Bergson. Also, he says, " I have ventured to 

* " The Philosophy ol Bergson." By A. D. Lindsay. 5s. net. 
(Dent.) 

" Laughter ; an Essay on the Meaning of the Comic." By 
Henri Bergson. Authori.sed translation by Cloudesley Breretua* 
and Fred itothwcil. 3s. od. net. (Macmillan.) 
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criticize the details of Monsieur Bergson’s arguments when 
they seemed to me to obscure what I take to be the main 
results of his ^thinking.” In those respects he has done a 
very careful and a useful piece of work — spade-work none 
the less. Precisely because Bergson’s writings are “ so fresh 
and original/’ they cannot be ranged, cannot be reduced to 
current technical terms, without the best of their freshness, 
thci% suggestivcncss and their imaginative flight proving 
too elusive for the process. Mr. Lindsay has swallow'cd the 
camel right enough, but the gnat has flown away. Though 
there are, of course, plenty of debatable passages in his 
interpretation, I have only come across one statement which 
one actually falls foul of : — 

“ In all intelligent thiiikinj^, the jiast is continually used in 
guiding our selection among present movements, and present 
perception in its turn is used hut as a symbol of the past. All 
our memories are ' there ' to he used, hut not jumbled together 
in a kind of lucky-bag, in which we plunge at random, but 
connected together by laws.” 

Surely it is time for ]>hilosophcrs to give up speaking of 
laws as if they were directing intelligences or a kind of univer- 
sal policemen. Scientists, even, invoke their so-called 
laws with less assurance. “ Connected together by law\s ” 
sounds, no doubt, very explanatory, but it can only mean, 
Connected together because somehow or other they appear 
to be connected together.” 

One fault, however, does not spoil a book. Mr. Lindsay’s 
volume is, as 1 have hinted, not introductory to Bergson’s 
philosophy, but supplementary to it, and as such it should 
prove a help not only to the amateur, desirous of studying 
Bergson from another vantage point, but also to those more 
academic students of philosophy who find themselves some- 
what outraged by Bergson’s unconventionality and his 
popularity. 

” Laughter : an Essay on the Meaning of the Comic ” 
was first published in a series of three articles in the Revue 
de Paris. For that reason, no doubt, it is written with an 
even greater simplicity and avoidance of technical terms 
than Bergson’s other works. And for the same reason, no 
doubt, it does not strike one as so thorough or exhaustive. 
It furnishes an explanation, and a good one, of the comic, 
but not of laughter as a whole. 

Life, in Bergson's view, is a continual flux, a continual 
becoming. It is pliistic, adaptive, .self-conscious, and con- 
tinually creating itself Without repetition -* to such an extent, 
indeed, that psychologically speaking the law of cause and 
effect no longer represents facts, inasmuch as where the same 
combination of causes is never repeated, it cannot be said 
that certain effects follow' certain causes, rhe comic, on 
the other hand, has its origin in a lack of plastu.ity, in a 
lapse from full consciousne.ss and (omplctc adaptation to 
environment ; in repetition, in habit, in automatism, in 
rigidity. It is ” something mechanical encrusted up>on the 
living.” It is "some rigidity or other applied to the mobility 
of hfe, in an awkward attempt to follow its lines and coiintcr- 
'4^it its suppleness.” When, to take a crude example, a 
man walks into a lamp-post, he is comic becau.se, insfead 
of seeing the post and adapting himself to its presence, he 
viralks mechanically into it. He is laughed at, and that 
laughter, according to Bergson’s view, is the human or social 
gesture which reproves him for his lapse by humiliating him. 
Comedy is concerned with subtler lapses, transferred to the 
region of character. Society demands a plasticity and an 
adaptation of the individual to the whole which the comic 
personage lacks or refuses to give ; and society reproves 
him with ridicule and laughter. The more developed the 
society, the greater the plasticity demanded from each mem- 
ber of it ; hence the observable fact that comedy, as opposed 
to horse-play, requires a considerable degree of civilization. 

That, needless to say, is an exceedingly bald summary of 
a theory which Bergson works out in a manner which is 
fascin.'iting, if not invariably convincing, anyhow at first 
sight : 

” Laugl>tfer is, above all, a corrective. Being intended to 
humiliate, it must make a painful impression on the person 
against whom it is directed. By laughter, society avenges itself 
for the liberties taken with it. It would fail in its object if it 
borf t^e stamp of sympathy or kiiidness.'’ 


But although Bergson’s explanation of the comic, and of 
the particular laughter which greets it, may be sufficient, 
it does not .seem .so certain that he has explained all the sorts 
of laughter. Is it always a corrective gesture ? Is it not 
frequently a ge.sturc of exuberance, a sign not of reproof, but 
of abundance of life ? What of the laughter which greets 
a well-timed obscenity ? (Whether it ought to, or not, is a 
question for moralists. Sufficient for the philosopher that 
it docs.) Is it not rather an encouragement ? Has it not 
something to do with the fact fhat obscenity reminds us 
of existent and necessary life-forces which society tries 
to keep decently coven^d up ? What of merriment, when 
one laughs not at somebody, but out of sympathy and 
satisfaction ? 

Those arc questions wdiieh may find their answ'er in Berg- 
son’s theory, or may not. and there arc many more one w'ould 
like to ;Lsk. In any case, the book is full of good sayings 
well translated (Bergson has had uniform good fortune 
in his English translations ) Sentence after sentence pos- 
sesses an epigrammatic noatne.ss and force. Hereunder 
arc a few, taking fit random, beginning with a definition of 
art from the splendid jiassage on it : 

” So art, whether it be painting nr sculpture, jKietry or music, 
has no otlicr object than to brush aside the utilitarian symbols, 
the conventional and socially accepted generalities, in short, 
everything that veils reality from us, in order to bring us face 
to face with reality itself. 

” Laughter appears to stand in need of an echo.” 

” However spontaneous it seems, laughter always implies a 
kind of secret freemasonry, or even complicity, with other 
laughers, real or imaginary.” 

“Id every wit there is something of a poet — just as in every 
good reader there is the making of an actor.” 

” For it is a remarkable fact that the more questionable an 
art, science or occupation is, the more those who practise it are 
inclined to regard themselves as invested with a kind of priest- 
hood, and to claim that all should bow before its mysteries. Use- 
ful profevssions are clearly meant for the public, but those whose 
utility is more dubious can only justify their existence by assum- 
ing that the public is meant for them : now this is just the illusion 
that lies at the root of solemnity.” 

Wherefore, I think, without undue solemnity, I had better 
shut up, and cease for the moment to exercise the very 
dubious profession of critic. 

Stephen Reynolds. 


A NAVVY’S SCRAPBOOK.^ 

The author’s position and the conditions under which this 
book has been produced arc almost unique. " Glean- 
ings ” wa.s first issued m Dec ember, iqio ; it has already 
gone through various editions, and five thousand copies of 
it have been printed. It is the work of a daily labourer 
only just out of his teens. Mr. Patrick MacGill, the eldest 
of ten children, is the son of a Donegal crofter, and when 
only twelve years old had to turn out into the world and 
work for his living. The worst of his cruel experiences was, 
probably, the occasional impossibility of getting employ- 
ment, and in " Have You ” he furnishes glimpses of its 
consequent troubles : 

” Have you tramped about in winter when your boots were 
minus soles ? 

Have you wandered deuced unhappy with your pockets full 
of holes 

Have you wondered which was better when your capital was 

Ugbb 

A plate of fi.sh and talers, or a hammock for the night ? 

Have you ever smelt the odour of some swell refreshment 
shop, 

And would exchange your very soul for just one single chop ? 

When every one was happy as the week drew near an end, 

Have you wandered through the city without a, cent to spend ? 

Through some wealthy person’s window have you seen the 
fire glow, 

While shiv’ring 'neath a ragged hedge you sheltered from the 
snow p ‘ 

What induced this youth to forego the ordinary amnse- 
mente of the working man during, his hours of relaxation, 
and ^eek his pleasure pi literature, may only be goeesad at ; 

* ” Gleanings from a Navvy's Scraj^ibook." By P. MacGiU, 
6d. (P. MacCSll, S, Jamaica Street^ Greenock.) V 
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but, as with Chatterton, pride was probably the motive 
power. At any rate ho luis contrived to cduccite himself 
up to a high mental standard, and make a fair bid for fame. 
He tells that some of these ‘‘ Gleanings ” were written 
in a dark corner of a navvies* hut full of “ men shaggy as 
bears, dressed in moleskin and leather, reeking of beer and 
tobacco,** the while he was scribbling down his fleeting 
fancies in a ^imy notebook, hearing on one side a trio 
of experts discuss the Johnson- Jeffries match, and on the 
other side a dozen gamblers argue and curse over a game 
of banker.” Notwithstanding such surroundings, this 
young Irishman has overcome the defects of his irregular 
education and, if his lines ” My Bookcase,” are to be accepted 
literally, he has become familiar with the works of a large 
number of the world’s mastermen. 

As poetry and politics cannot abide together, it is gratify- 
ing to find Mr. MacGill asserting he has “ left yiolitics severely 
alone,” although it is seen that he cannot refrain from 
trenching upon topics of the day. In hjs ” Introduction,” 
he says : “I spoke to a man once, asking him vvhat^he 
thought of going back to the land and having small holdings. 

‘ Very good,’ he said, ‘ in fact, the solution of ^lIl ills.’ 
Afterwards I learned he was a gravedigger ! ” It will be sur- 
mised from this and from similar " asides,” that Mr. MacGill 
possesses humour of a sarcastic tendency. He indulge.s this 
feeling in his revised versions ot J.a Fontaine’s fables, but 
their modernised morals are scarcely worthy of his powers. 
He should not waste his tinu' in translations ; he shoulil for- 
sake his ideal loves— liis Irenes and his Isius — put his ” Locks 

of Hair ” in the fire, and fling his invocations ” To B ” 

to the winds. He can do better things. Such pieces as 
” Ho rose a Man,” ” No More,” ” Was it all in vain ? ” and 
“To Erin.” in their various ways arc far more valuable. 
They deal with real Jiumanity ; they strike a higher note, 
and display more maturity of taste. Some poems in this 
collection, wlulst quite dillcrcnt from what their autlior’s 



,Mr. Patricll MacGill* 


antecedents would have led us to expect, although good in 
their way are too strongly infused with the spirit of other 
men’s writings : they arc not sufficiently original in tone 
to proclaim the advent of a new poet. ” The Dreamy ’ is 
an example. An extract will show that it has plenty of 
vigour 

” Fve sat at their tables, and drank their wine and played with 
skill my part, 

My tastes and my ways and my loves seemed theirs, but they 
never guessed my heart, 

For offen at night when the feast was done, and the flickering 
fire grew low, 

Would memory muster the years away and the joys of the 
long ago, 

And bring them into my aching mind, as sleep with its wand 
of power 

Changed in a flash the feast-hall dim, to scenes of a fairer hour. 

When far from the gloss ol the tissue art, and pleasure upreared 
on pain, 

My soul on drciims was borne away to live in the past again.” 

The most imaginative poem in the book is ” The Isle in 
the Mystic Sea.” It is replete with Celtic suggestivencss, 
but would be better without the final stanza : a poem needs 
no explanatory moral tagged on to it. It the author of 
these ” Gleanings ” is to make any permanent impression 
on the age, he must shake off the infliurncc of his favourite 
poets and sing as his feelings, and not his readings, prompt 
him. He must seek his themes not in the pages of books, 
but'in the infinili! originality of nature, and he may then 
produce something worthy of his high ideals, for his writings 
are full of promise : they display pathos, a strong sense of 
humour, symp^ithy with the lowly, a love of nature, and 
above all, a healthy ambition. He is understood to be pre- 
paring for publication another book, dealing mainly with 
navvy life, which he believes will be a better work than 
his first, so it is to be hoped th.il the promise of ” Glean - 
iiigs^’ will be fulfilled. 

John H. Ingram. 


DEAN SWIFTS CORRESPONDENCE.* 

From 1741 to j()(h-> Sw jtt’s corre.sp()ndcncc has been more 
or less tally publi.shed in no less than twelve editions. In 
a most concise’ .mcl (onvenient Table (p. vi.) these are 
arranged and aiuilvscd by Mr. F. Elrington Ball, showing 
how^'J'ime ami literary treasure sci’kcrs gradually increased 
the store. One is appalled at the sum of human toil 
expended l(^r a century and a half on these not invaluable 
relics, ami ' Iter stmlymg them — this instalment, at least — 
many will ask whether the g.ime was worth so many candles. 
Not of course tin* Swift enthusiasts, the specialists in his 
literary period, nor that stout band of lazy leisured readers 
who eat what is set before them asking no questions, and 
having once begun, feed on till the last course, though 
conscience is all the tunc warning them that time and 
digestion might be better spent. Anyway the admirable 
edition now before ns has a triumphant defence against 
every cavil. It is final, definitive, the very best that ever 
will or can be. Sisyphus has at last got the ever-growing 
snowball to stand firm for ever. A few precious discoveries 
will no iloiibt be made as the years go on. Grave scandals 
in the family ol the Dean’s wig maker may come to light, 
the date of some joke may be corrected by days or weeks ; 
wc may yet recover the recipe for lemon pudding invented 
by one Queen Esther, or find out whore the other bought her 
stay laces. But diligent search for autograpli letters to or 
from Swift is no longer likely to be rewarded by more than 
enough to make up a meagre appendix, though no doubt 
many obscurities in the published letters may yet be cleared 
up. So, if all goes well the labours of six generations of 
editors will .soon come to maturity. And Mr'. BalLs edition 
is definitive, not only because it is the last, but because it is 
the best ; not quite perfect perhaps, yet so excellent tliat 
no sensible scholar will ever waste time in trying to improve 
upon it. 

•“The Correspondence of Jonathan Swift, 1670 1717.” 
Edited by F. E. Ball. 2 vols. 10/6 net each. {O, Bell & Sons.) 
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In his really useful Preface, the editor pays a graceful 
and feeling tribute to his predecessor, the late Caesar L. 
Falkiner, who after a year’s labour bequeathed his task 
and materials to his friend. The confidence of so exact 
and exacting a scholar has not been misplaced. Mr. Ball 
excels in method ; his insight is clear, his judgment sound, 
his lone modest and sober, his industry indefatigable. 
Much of it passes perforce unnoticed. For instantt*. the 
enormous labour involved in arranging (for the first time), 
in correct chronological order this mass of letters, so many 
of them with dubious or obvdoiisly wrong dates nr none at 
all. We may safely trust his judgment m printing nothing 
which is not demonstrably genuine. 'J'hus his argument 
(endorsed by Dean Barnard, Vol. 1., p. xxn.) against the 
attribution of the three famous Montagu letters is conehisivo, 
and his explanation doubtless correct. 1 cannot understand 
how the Hist. MSS. Com. could be deceived by the signa- 
ture. They arc just familiar business letters to the Duke 
evidently from his favourite, ]Mr. Lamotlc, Rector on his 
Northants estate, who se ems to have acted as his honorar}^ 
steward and agent. He addresses his (Irace as Rev. 
Doctor, and signs himself “ Jonathan Swift ” — tlearly 
some little standing joke between themselves. Again, 
though he does not commit himself, Mr. Ball evidently 
agrees with Forster and Craik that Swift’s remark to Hunter 
about getting “my Virginian bishopric “ was only a ]es( ; 
both Scott and Sheridan took it quite serioiisiv. Indeed 1 
have met with a good many more grave statements in the 
Dean's letters which I suspect to be due to his love of 
“bites," now called "sells" or "scores"— a stupid form 
of jest then in fashion. 

‘ But the Editor's admirable method and care are best seen 
in his Notes. Before beginning cat h letter we can gather 
almost at a glance all that should be known ni its source 
does the original autograph exist ^ and where ? has he 
himself copied or collated it ’ bow tar, and when, and how 
corfectly has it Ix'ea alr<Mdv ])rinte(l ? And so forth . 
Too much care cannot l>c s]ient on smli iioints Cunouslv 
enough the most interesting letter m the Cbctw ode senes — 
it showed the Dean’s hiimanity m the ( ase of a cat— was 
somehow lost, but its contents wen* " declared " to Forster 
by the owner. Again in the footnotes much hol)> is given 
and much space economised bv constant cross rctcren(<*s 
(Ireat -sometimes perha]>s too great — pain lias been taken 
to elm idate obscure allusions. A good many, however, 
mostly in Swift’s earliei letters are dist reetly ignonsl ; 
these T take to be either dehlK'rate mystifications to outwit 
the letter-openers or standing jokes to ns unknown bet wc-en 
the corrcsiKindents, or clumsy pleasantries, tor it must be 
owned that Swatt’s playfufiiess was .sometimes elephantine. 
But the longer notes are biograpilm al ni the good old Croker 
type. These reipnre j uclgmont and rest rairil . They may l)e 
overdone!, and 1 think Mr. Ball now and then overdoes them. 
Such notes wdien confined, as for instance in the Suffolk 
Pajicrs, to important personages and relevant anecdote, 
are as delighttul as the text ; they instruct the many and 
refresh the memory of the few. But jealous editors pounce 
down on some ob.scnre person, incidentally Tiioiitioned, as 
in a mere list of diners, and ferret out more or less rubbish 
about him —if a clergyman, his jiarentagi*. connexion, 
school, college, his various preferments, the poems he could 
never publisli and the tw^o sermons which he di<l all wdth 
carefully revised dates. Now obviou.sly the strict rule 
should be. in annotating letters such as these, to deal only 
wnth persons and incidents that affected, influenced, or 
illustrated the life and work of Swift, and that only so far 
as they did so. Further dctziils, and the careers of the 
irrelevant obscurities, may be sought by the curious in the 
D.N.B. Wlicrc that is silent, know that curiosity is idle. 
On tlu* other liand to many these irrclevancics have a fatal 
f.isci nation. I myself can barely skip a line, and then I 
fotgedt all. Wliat waste of time when one might have been 
gc)ing ov«‘i* the " Journal to Stella ” once again ! And to 
think tlu re are six great volumes in all — tind so many great 
books yet unread 1 Still Mr. Ball's notes arc interesting, 
often curious, and, so far as T can judge, very accurate. 
Sometimes there seems a little want of proportion. Thus 


in his long notice of Lady E. Germain (I. no), he never 
mention.s that as a rich and active widow she became per- 
haps the best known woman in society. Further he observes 
that Germain’s vast wealth " passed ultimately to a son of 
the first Duke of Dorset." A son! Why not mention 
that tlii.s son was Lord George Sackville (afterwards Ger- 
main) of Minden notoriety : And further he ; 5 ays that the 
only connection of Germain with the Sackvilles was that 
the Duchess was daughter of Germain’s Dutch comrade, 
Marshal Col year. My imjircssion is that it was Lady Betty 
wdio loft the jiroperty to Lord George, and that she was 
his aunt- at least, somi'body, I think Granby, says so. 
It IS possible that the hl>crtmc Germain may have been 
susjieclod to be the* real lather of the Duchess. But no 
doubt it is ;ill dow’ii in the T).N B. 

As to the Correspondence itself, 1 wish the Editor had 
prefixed to each volume a list of the letters which now 
appear for the first time, or in complete and correct version. 
Many arc highly important, esiiccially those to and from 
Archbishop King. Vet I do not gather a clear impre.ssion 
of Irish atlairs filim Swift and his friends, and recall — it 
may Im* bad taste -the extreme interest excited by the 
almost forgotten Letters of that most jirosaii* and business- 
like of prelates. Primate Boulter. However, he will come 
on for I'omjxin.son m the later volumes Candidly, 1 am 
rather disappomteil wath the C'orrespoiideni e so tar, especi- 
ally wath the first volume. Of course nothing could be 
omitted, blit some l(‘tters seem as a whole or in part hardly 
worth printing. But the interest grows as Swaft becomes 
a personage, as men of genius and action gather round him, 
as his aim and outlook become wader and his experience 
ripens. The bt‘st vohinH's are vet in store. One desidera- 
tum I miss sorelv. It is hojx'Jess for any one to understand 
and enjoy these early volumes unless he lias at Ins cllxiw 
Sir Henrv Craik's adimr.ibk* " Life of Swaft," and (*ven 
Mr. Temple Scott’s edition of the " Ifiose Works." But 
if Ml. Ball had pretived a concise t'vo jiagi* bmgrayihy 
mainly < omjvised of dates, those two pages wa)iild have Iwii 
w'cll thumbed. 'I'lii* most graiaoiis teal lire ol the work is 
that it contains nothing fresh about the 'Dean’s relations 
to the two Esthers. After all wdial business is it of ours } 
Long ago I took niv hue, rightly or wTongly, and chose to 
think that the w hole atfair was only Iriendsliip seasoned by 
flirtation ; that it suited Swift to jinn and banter and flirt, 
and, iTi short, unbend in eonverse walli what he ton.siderod 
the inferior 1<*male mind And fnrlhc'r, that w'ith all his 
taiiltshe wMs loval to a scvimc if uiu oiucntional conscience. 
So J }<*it, ami still l(*avc it ,i1 Dial. The party spirit and 
greedv jil.icc hunting ot the jktukI is reyx'llant, but one 
gels used to it We cease to l>lame Swift— it was a j>opular 
game, like golf, and less contemptible. When w'c conic to 
Queen Anne’s last days, we cannot liclp enjoying the 
s( ramble. On the whoh* is there much to blame in Swift’s 
jxilitical career ? Was he not inwardly consistent ? 

His smci'ssor in the Deanery contributes an interesting 
and judicious Tntroibu tion Few* will gamsav his praise 
or censnn* ni Swaft. He says all that can fairly be said 
against his character and condui t, nearly all that can be 
urged — and it is much in his vindication. That Sw'ilt’s 
conscious religious ojnnions went Ixiyond Deism 1 cannot 
admit, but curiously enough there seems to have lain deep 
down in him the st(!rn, grave ecclesiastic. Many other 
points in Doctor Barnard’s Introduction invite comment, 
l)ut w'c must aw*ait the complction^of Mr. Ball's great work 
bt'fore attempting to revise our estimates of Swift by its 
light. And so with hearty commendations and hoyx*« for 
a happy consummation of his lalionrs wc take leave. 

Y. Y. 

“ OTHER < SHEEP."* 

A study ? No, Mr. Bcgbic> an impre.ssionist sketch, full 
of colour and life. A study means quiet processes of reflec- 
tion upon mfusses of relevant material gathered by patient 

* "Other Sheep. A study ^ of the people of India, with 
particular reference to fthe collision between Christianity and 
Hinduism." By Harold Begbie. 6s, (London: Hodder and 
Stoughton.) 
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research. Dr. Hume’s recent book is a study ; Professor 
Hogg’s small tract on Karma is a study of one element in the 
collision to which Mr. Begbie refers. But “ Other Sheep ” 
is an appreciative, one-sided culogium of the Salvation 
Army’s methods in India, and particularly of Mr. Tucker, 
who is the Fakir Singh of the stories. Readers of Mr. 
Begbie’s previous volumes upon home missions will know 
what to expect in this sequel — vivid descriptions, earnest con- 
viction, and a passionate emphasis upon the saving truths 
of evangelical Christianity. The held covered by the sequel 
is so vjist and intricate and remote, however, that th(' im- 
pression produced sometimes tails to be clearly cut. There 
is a tendency to abstract argument, in.stcad of concrete illus- 
trations. Even when the descriiilions arc full of detail, as 
in the case of Benares, they present less individual human 
interest than thc^earlicr volumes on London. In one o1 the 
early chapters the author notes how there is a handsome 
tree-shaded road in Bombay, running between gardens and 
sea, where the rich and fashionable take the air from jive 
to eight o’clock of an evening, and where you may sec moie 
splendour in five minutes than any capital of Europe could 
show you in a week , here you may beliold in the midst o1 
motor cars and lordly chariots a tine brougham drawn bv a 
pair of tall horst^s, with twt) lliinkeys on the box and (wf» 
flunkeys at the back, carrying in its drab-hne<l interior a 
Parsce lady dressed in the most dcla atc pal(‘ silks imaginable, 
who, leaning back on her cushions, rests a naked biscnit- 
colourcd foot on the ledge of the door, every toe twinkling 
in the sun.” Mr. Begbie is best when he reveals this human 
touch in the Indian natives whom he met. He is less con- 
vincing in his vehement thesis that there is no use taking 
Christianity to oppose Brahminisni until we first purge our 
own religion from clericalism, cenunonialism, and all magic 
rites, from the sup(Tstitions which have suffused Latin 
Christianity. 'Miere is truth enough in this contention to 
make it tirnelv But it is going loo far on this line to sav 
that “ Kngl.ind’s gieatest obstacle to an inidcrstanding with 
Mohaminodan peopile 1 hroiiglMUit the entire I'^ast is the ( ere 
moniahsm of Chnstiaiutv. regardi'd 1 )\- all Mussulmans as 
blasphemous idolatrw ” And .Mr I ‘.cgbie’s appe.d lor a firm 
belief 111 the Bible, and at the same time fiir a gospel based on 
the majestic siinpluity of Jesus ('hnst. opens up a senes ot 
problems which cannot be solved so easily as lie seems to 
imagine 

ilowcver, the book has its own sti iking qmihties. Mr. 
Begbu‘ has the journalist's eve tor ti-llmg episodes and vivid 
contrasts. He also is syinfiathetie towards the Itntish 
government. I’erhajis the most elfeitive jiages are those 
whicli ilesenbc some Leylonese exjiencm es il the reailcr 
will begin by taking “ l)e Proliindis,” “ J-Juddha-land. ’ and 
“ Restoration,’' he will get into tom h with .Mr Begbie at his 
best. 


SHAKESPEARE AGAIN.* 

Tlie two latest books to hand about Shakesjieare may 
fittingly be considered together, if only becausi' they form 
an intcre.sting i onlrast in matter and treatment. Mr 
Saint-George’s " The Young Man Irom Stratton! " is a lively 
contribution to that interminable absiirdil y, tlie Baconian 
controversy. Mr. Figgis’s “Shakespeare” is a sound and 
serious study ot the dramatist and his art. 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Saint-George arouses prejudice 
to .start with. Hi.s book is badly got up ; its very ^dle 
breeds suspicion ; the prefixed sonnet is worsi’ than poor ; 
the opening chapter, with its would-be humorous pose of a 
juryman addressing his fellow-jurymen, is a melancholv 
example of failure in an effort to be fuiinv. Such initial 
obstacles are nearly enough to turn even the most heroic 
explorer aside. But on reading further we find that the 
volume is much better than we had been led to expect. Mr. 
Saint-George knows hia ground ; he makes his points neatly ; 

• “ The Young Man from Stratford : A Juryman'.s View of 
the Bacon-Shakespeare ContTovervSy.” ^By Henry Saint-George. 
2s. net. (William Reeves.) 

'* Shakespeare : A Study.” By Darrell Figgis 5s net. (Dent.) 
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Mr. Darrell Figgis. 

lie carries tlui war with much vivacity into the Baconian 
camp. He is particularly succi'ssful in showing the self- 
('ontradictory charactci of the so-c ailed evidence upon which 
tlu! Baconians lely, and flic w'ay in which any one p^t of 
theii lasi', carniMl well lu)me, will bt‘ lound to cancel some 
otlu'i' part of it. Those who can still take interi'st in a 
dreary and protitlcss discussion w ill donblles.s be ainii.sed to 
SCO the Baconian men of slr.iw’ bowdi'd over again for the 
one-hundred-anibhrst lime. But 1 am nnsclf more con- 
cerned witli tlu' author’s attitude tow'ards the fanatical 
ShakespcareNins. I lia\i* k>ng been convinced and have 
ollen s.iid that, as Mr Saint-( h'orge suggi'sts by the way. 
tlie wild e\tr.i\ ag.'iiiccs still current about Shakijspcarc’s 
“ umvers.iht\’, ” lus cm yc lopa-du learning, his legal altain- 
inents. and so lorth. ha\'e bemi at least a part cause of the 
jieisisleiu > t)t lh(' anti-Slialvcspe.ne.m heiesy, and that the 
bogi‘y w lio ligmcs .is Shakespeari' 111 the pages of Baconian 
wTiteis IS a not unnatur.il pendent to the siijicrhnnian 
monster of orthodox lom.inlic criticism Mr. Saint-George’s 
little book falls into line w ith tlie lie.ilthy movement which is 
now gaming si length aw\a\- Ironi romantic superstition to- 
w'ard.-> commonsens(’ .ind liistoi ical realit y He is courageous 
enough loo, to touch li.inkly on matters which arc, as a rule, 
eithei avoided .dtogethcr or handled w ith a finu king respect 
for modern snsi eptibihtie.s. Tims lu' sjH'.iks roundly of the 
“ morbidly eiotic ” element m many of the plays, and of 
“ flic evil’ present dainty imh hcacy ” whiili he icgards as 
one ol Shakesjieare’s “ distinguishing characteristics.” My 
only quarrel with tins remark is, that Shakespeare’s “ in- 
delicticy ” is by no means ahVfi>s “ dainty,” but is often, 
rather, of the full blooded and robustious kind. 

It is more ditticult to speak of Mr. Figgis’s book, both 
because it is .so massive and thorough, and because it 
bnstle.s with points for discu.ssion. 'Khat so thoughtful and 
independent a writer should still be so niiich under the 
influence ol the romantic tradition in cnticisni, seems to me 
to be a matter for deep regret. He says that Shakespeare’s 
biographers have too often been lacking in a “ sense of 
divination.” My own complaint would rather be that, in 
biographcis and critics alike, we luivi* had altogether too 
much “ divination ” , we have not yet emancipated our- 
selves from the amazing vagaries of Coleridge's “divination/* 
for example. Mr. Figgis does a lit tie “ divination ” occasion- 
ally on his own account, and is therefore enabled to tell us 
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a nuinber of things about Shakespeare which are not revealed 
to the ordinary intelligence , as for instance, how Shake- 
speare comported himself in discussion : “ In arguments at 
the ' Mermaid * he would probably either be silent, because 
he sa^^. the wider issues of the debate, or, if good sack were 
fn him, engaged in the lighter word-play that Fuller credited 
him with, because over-earnestness in discussion could but 
inevitably narrow the issue, and so destroy the truth of it.” 
This bit of pure fancy, for of course it is absolutely nothing 
more, is only one instance of the author’s tendency — the 
tendency of the old school — to eke out fact with ” divina- 
tion ” ; reminding us somewhat of Southey’s leiirned friend 
who wrotife whole volumes of hypothetical history in the 
subjunctive mood. Not infrequently, too, Mr. Figgis drops 
into the rontdnitic critic’s familiar habit of working out d 
priori theories about Shakespeare’s method and art without 
the slightest reference to such facts as either contradict out- 
right or at least suggest qualifications. He praises Shake- 
speare as “supreme” among dramatists “in the subtle 
faculty of conveying requisite information in apt and 
natural dialogue.” Well, Shakespeare at his best was 
undoubtedly a master of good business-like openings ; but 
what about such glaring examples of how not to do it as 
we find, for instance, in “ Richard III.,” “ Cymbeline,” “ The 
Winter’s Tal^ ” ? Even the exposition of “ Hamlet,” which 
is the special topic of Mr. Figgis’s remark, is sadly clogged 
by lumps of undigested narrative. Again, emphasising, and 
rightly, Shakespeare’s pre-occupation with character even 
at the expense of plot, Mr. Figgis goes so far as to iisscrt 
that “ it was never he himself that wrought the construction 
wherein to place his characters ; he created the characters 
that should themselves achieve their destiny, weaving it in 
a certain fashion according to the impulsion of life that 
drove them forward.” But how can he say this in view of 
the fact tha^ Shakespeare habitually took over his plots 
ready-made ? It is indeed true that he often adapted his 
stories to meet the characters ; but on the other hand, as I 
have myself pointed out elsewhere, the exigencies of the 
machinery of the action upon wliich he had to work often 
interfered with, and sometimes ruined entirely', the 
psychology of his characters. It is a pity that a writer 
who has thought so steadily about his subject should be 
beguiled into such transcendental utterances, to say nothing 
of such excursions into abstract x*sthetics as : “ We do not 
demand Illusion in a Novel, for in a Novel wc seek Relation ; 
but we demand Illusion in Drama, for in Drama wc seek 
Contention and a Rcaching-after.” For otherwise, he has 
much to give us of real value, and no serious student of 
Shakes|)care can afford to p'uss by his liook. Especially 
noteworthy arc his long and elaborate ch ipters on Shake- 
speare’s stage and craft, and everything he says about the 
influence of contemporary stage conditions upon the form 
and spirit of the dramatist's work. Even on the very page 
which contains the dark saying just quoted, wc cornc upon 
the illuminating sentence : “ Antony did not go from 

Athens to Alexandria in five minutes ; he merely went out 
from the stage by one door and entered by another. Athens 
and Alexandria were never in the matter. The whole 
concern was with the stage of the Globe.” This is enough 
to show the clearness with which Mr. Figgis hiis perceived 
the long neglected truth that technical conditions were 
fundamental elements in the structural principles of the 
Shakes{)earean drama. The knowledge and insight which 
he brings to bear upon this part of his subject deserve the 
highest praise. 

W'lLLt.vM liiiNRY Hudson. 


THE DUTCH IN THE EAST.^ 

Mrs. Clifton has, as she confesses, given a popular rather 
than a s^trictly accurate title to the v’^olume in which she 
describes an^exjicditiou made by her husband and herself 

* “Java, Sumatra, and the other Islands of the Dutch East 
Indies." By A. Cabaton. Translated and with a Preface by 
Pemard Miall. Illustrated. los. 6d. net. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 
“ Pilgrims to the Isle of Penance.” By Mrs. Talbot Clifton. 
lUustratid. I2s.6d.net. (John Long.) 


into the East in search of orchids. The mute taken by 
the ” pilgrims ” ran from Calcutta to Rangoon, from ^ere 
visits were made to Mandalay and to^the Andaman and, 
Nicobar Islands ; and then from Rangoon to Singapore, 
and so homo by Batavia and Penang. Of their journey 
Mrs. Clifton has written a bright but not always, as we 
shall have occasion to show immediately, a very well 
informed account. The lure of the exotic flowers runs 
through it for such as these attract, and there is much to 
entertain any general reader, particularly in the pages 
upon the Andamans, the isles of convicts, which give the 
book its fanciful name. Here the impressions are fresh 
and direct, and they are helped out by some excellent 
photographs. 

Mrs. Clifton’s book, like her route, skirts the Dutch East 
Indies, and at one point touches on them, but it is for a 
more particular reason that we associate it now with 
M. Cabaton ’s. The orchid-seekers, having landed at 
Batavia, were iiciturally anxious to push on to Buitenzorg 
wdth its unmatched botanical gardens, and beyond that 
their acquaintance with Java w'as apparently brief and not 
extensive. About that islanrl Mrs. Clifton’s volume says 
little, as wc might thus expect, but the little is curiously 
erroneous. The distinction drawn between British and 
Dutch systems of administration in the East points to a 
belief on the part of the author that in Java Holland still 
maintains forccfl cultures ; whereas, of c ourse, she con- 
dcmnc^d them half tU century ago— since when, nevertheless, 
they liavc rc'ccived a benediction from many English 
travellers- and such as remain to-day are quite peculiar 
exceptions. The same lack of knowledge of changed con- 
dition.s is evident in the remark that “ to demonstrate how 
enormously the Dutch make their colonics pay, I must 
mention that they send back to Holland annually two 
hundred thousand pounds sterling out of the profits of 
Java, and in addition have paid for the Achinese War”. 
The Dutcli, indeed, have done much more than that out of 
the profits of Java, but the statement (juoted above, stand- 
ing unqualified and alone, can only have been set down in 
ignorance of the ultra- paternal government of the Javanese, 
which it now pleases Holland to promote. Again, we read 
that the Chinamen in Java arc not allowed to work in the 
country districts, and in the towns may only do manual 
labour for one another ; if one of them goes into the country, 
even for a day's work, he has to pay a fine. That, needless 
to say, IS a comically inadequate recital of the problem of 
the all-pcrvasivc Chinaman which faces Holland to-day in 
Java. And when, perceiving the wise ailaptability of the 
Dutch there, on the manifestations of which, however, in 
food, dress, and .social habits, her comments arc somewhat 
sarc.'istic, Mrs. Clifton explains that “ they settle down and 
look upon the J^ast as tlieir home and their abiding city, 
and seldom or never go back on leave,” she is really missing 
the most obvious element in Dutch colonial life, its social 
impermanence. 

Outside Buitenzorg, these are the only impressions of 
Java Mrs. Clifton records, and in them wc have such justi- 
fication as is required for a . translation of M. Cabaton's 
comprehensive and informing work. If an observant and 
travelled visitor from among us can enter the Dutch East 
Indies and leave them, entertaining so inadequate and 
erroneous notions aliout their life and administration, ther6 
must be a considerable popular darkness to dispel. The 
whole subject, as Mr. Bernard Miall remarks, has been 
unaccountably neglected by the English author, and the 
English reader, shut off from the enormous body of Dutch 
literature upop it which has accumulated in the last fifty 
years, has had only a few, but excellent, French works to 
guide him. Now, however, he possesses a volume in his 
own tongue to enlighten him about the development of 
Java\since Sir Stamford Raffles left it, and particularly 
about the political and economic importance of the Dutch 
colonics in the East at this interesting moment. 

They stand, like Brazil, on the edge of a new era, Mr. 
Miall says in the historical sketch with which he prefaces 
his translation. As to* their fate, M. Cabaton remarks that 
the past will answer for the future. This iicpwaiid^ th lAhie 
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respects, critical situation, logically developed from the 
erref and wisdom of earlier administrations, gives bright- 
ness in retrospect to a drab page of colonial history. For 
that reason we wish that Mr. Miall had amplified his 
account of Raffles* government so as to include the com- 
plexities of land tenure in Java, the only important subject 
on which wc feel M. Cabaton rather fails us. That would 
have explained the difliculties and failures of administra- 
tors, both English and Dutch, in the past, and thrown 
lighten many of the problems of the present, amongst them 
the position of the Chinaman, the friction between colonist 
and official, and the freeing of such forc<’.d labour as remains. 
The other main factors in the experiment Holland is now 
making - her new policy of educ.ation of the natives, and 
frc.sh developments m her old one of native aristocratic 
rule. — could not be better elucidated in the space than they 
£ire here by the author .and his transl.itor. 

D. S. Mu DRUM. 


RIVAL SISTERS* 

• 

And nv.il brothers too, it will be seen , for whilst it is 
Mr. Janu's Hone \\h(» ])lays tlie part ol Court Painter to 
the liigh-iiehbil old beauty in the h^asl, it i.s the lanioiis 
Muirhead of that ilk who has celebrated the soiled \oung 
Cinderella wdio sits stirring the strong ('ly<h* soup and 
]H)hshing uj) the ship w.are in the West. Ciiidi' torgie’s, 
though, did W(‘ attiMiipt to judge bitwecn them (lere : if 
we weigh them simultaiK'oiisly, it is m the self-same ])aii 
ol the scales, with strictly non-invidious epithets “un- 
rivalled,'’ “ Linicjiic,” “ unsurpassed ’’ — heaped up in the 
other. And indeed, though it will .sound exorbitant to 
claim so mii(h, these would in any case b<* tli(i real right 
words, the projK'i .id)ectivcs • due not only to Mi Muir- 
he.id lk)ni'’s di a wings (whose right to them is, after all, 
pretty well olhci.il by now) but also to his brother's book, 
the \Noik ol a writer known IntluTto --at all events by 
naiiK* — to none but a lucky few. .Nor does one forget the 
“ Picliires(jiie Notes ’’ m older to mak<‘ such assertions. 
“Edinburgh Ke\isiled“ is a most radiant .iiid distin- 
giiishcil pi(‘C(‘ ol Avriling l)rilliant y('t romided bc.'iLitifiil 
without pietliiK'ss out lined as keenly as the C.istle when 
it cuts against llie sunset, \’et .is coiilhie and lieartsome in its 
detail as the little glowing t.ivcrns that still snuggle about 
the West Bow. Anil it is just this emotional “ re.uh “ ot 
the book tliat wins it a light to that strong word iinujue. 
I‘ diiibuigii’s own ia.nge, to be sure, is ot the riehest , her 
Imgeis press a wonderful octave , it would be a very 
wizened mind that killed to Iind itsell (juicki'ning in new 
direitions at their touch, mixing notes tugethor with a 
sudden daring sinking out audacious conlr.asts ot expres- 
sion. • With her Irock-i’oats .iml r.i\ines, her douci* lawyers 
and dark legends, her (’oiiiitle.ss kiiks .ind her quei’r old 
crimes, thi.s “ casl-waiidy vvcsteiuly “ Cir.eco-gotliK' town 
fairly out-Brodics the Deacon, in a dozen directions at onci*, 
in the vein of a splendid vlujilicily , .and .ill thes<‘ suii.ue 
contrasts of crescents and ir.igs, of the old Adam and llu* 
eighteenth century one, arc but minor vari.itions and 
enrichments of the best paradox of all : the fact that .she 
IS a city set on a hill. She will bury you <lee}) in a black 
w'ynd, fathoms below the free sunlight, and then, in a 
twinkling, by simjdy flinging back a door, prod. urn you 
lonl ol a glittering landscape spreading beiiealli you to the 
hill.s i—and the very wand that gives the top-hats in Piinccs 
Street their inimitably resolute rake wais filling sails on the 
firth a second before and will be shadowing cornfields the 
next. Young Louis Stevenson reviled those winds and, 
indeed, they nipped his body sorely , but w'e cannot doubt 
that they fed and nursed his prose. K.inging the hills and 
the sea for elemental images, and tluui fitting them together 
with a crafty urbane click, that pro.se is supremely the 

♦ " Edinburgh Revisited.” By James Bone With P'tched 
Frontispiece, lO mounted Collotype and 50 line drawang.s by 
Hanslip Fletcher. 21s. net. (Sidgwick & Jackson.) 

” Glasgow : Fifty Drawings.” By Muirhead Bone. With 
Notes on Glasgow by A. II. Chartoms. (James Macleliose & 
Sons.) 


product of a town wdicre you m«iy stroll, at Y<mr case, on 
an eighteenth century lerr.ice and watth ships beating out 
for the Baltic, or sit softly among your books, and see the 
mists melting above moorland farms. A City that fairly 
FORCES rich pro.se 1 

True enough ; but just as true that die moment you take 
such a source of inspirations for your sitter you tax far more 
than the special strength which she provides. Few writers, 
certainly, have been strong enough to st.uid such a siege ; 
their w'ork either .splinters and jars, like .So-^aml-so's, or elst; 
they pick and choose cclcctically .imong the asjiects — this 
one sticking to the Old Town and its tales — another taking 
up with Architecture — the most famous of them using jir.. 
(‘iioiigh of it to make a kind of (.imeo jirofile. But Mr. 
Bone’s book Jiceejits and embodies tliem all “ Edinburgh 
goes to one’s head,” he clocks once admit, wnth a, kind ol hajipy 
desperation, ” so crow^ded, vivid and .sounding are the im- 
pressions she breaks about her,” bill even as hi* gasps it he 
dashes the spray from his eytJS .ind lc.ips level with his 
subject : 

luliiibiirgli goes to one’s head, so crowded, vavid and sound- 
ing are the impressions she breaks .ibout her. A flag is your 
only simile . like a flag the city cuts clean and brave against 
the clouds, fluttering over often in the shake of the east wind 
She IS a thing of history, lorn and .stained with old deeds .and 
great days, and starred with burning names. Like a flag the 
sight ol her makes the blood move at a quick step.” 

And his prose can keej) jhiie with all her moods. It is 
dandiacal in lYinccs .Street, pawdey down at I/cith, grim 
enough in (ii'cyfriars , and on the page which tells of the 
De.'icoii it screws the pitch uj) by .a dcvace so novel yet so 
sound that even that old drama dutches the reader by the 
throat afresh, d'he chapter on the .New Town is as sjiacious 
and sei'iire as the m.asonry of which it .speaks ; and bedded 
in the midst of it arc fluted passages of a lingering beauty, 
carved witli an exquisite skill : 

” Then there comes a moment when the delicate little trees 
ipiietly assert themselves as potent factors in the spell of £din- 
burgh In a winter afternoon at dusk, when the sun has left 
a tmgo ol ri^d in the west, and the waters ol the Forth .are blae 
.as a dead man's eye, while night steals in from the east, and 
the sea mists anil the town smoke conspire to liclp her — then, 
citizens on thcar sleep way down from the Old Town to their 
homos in Stockbrnlgc do well to stop at the corner of Queen 
Street and look west From the hanging gardens the empty 
Jitlle licci with Ihoir (lccj)-l)luo limbs rise and imilo the grey 
astringent ])ink ol the sky with the wan green grass and black 
earth, while the lemon-grey stone ot the Henot Row hoii.ses 
apj»cMrs at the bottom, with perhaps a lit window or two, their 
glow .still paled by the twilight, to give a hint of home and fire- 
.sulcs. At such a time 1 have felt there a scn.se of fugitive beauty 
that W.T.S almost intolerable, something in the blend of intimacy 
and ^ly^^terv in the scene iJiat seemed to .say that the key to 
the secret behind the material face ol things lay there — there all 
about one but that the niglil w.is Lonung on, and in a moment 
more tin* sped wouhl be gone, the faculties would re-a.s.sert them- 
selves, and the soul return to its silence That spirit of strange 
wounded beauty of which Watteau among painters had the sure.st 
vision, lingers somewhere in Edinburgh, and these delicate, 
starved little iree.s among the ma.sonry are the magic wands to 
summon it ” 

'I'o set that delic.ilc scroll-work beside one of the ripe genre 
studios in the lilting chapter which deals with the ” lands ” 
is to get some idea of the gnisp of this new, strong and subtle 
artist. And the proof of the rightness of his vision is the 
way all these viirious aspects swim together to form a 
common picture. As he wTites, Edinburgh ceases to figure 
in the mind as a piece of brittle fantasy. It unarms from 
w-ithin, deeiKuis and mellows. It loses its .air of being a 
piece of stage-scenery It becomes human and habitable, 
a jolly home for living men. 

And meanwhile, ovci in the west, it is a precisely com- 
plementary .s(*rvice that Mr. Muirhead Bone has been 
rendering Gkxsgow. ” Edinburgh Revisited ” betrays the 
housewifely lieiirt behind the famous beauty ; ” Glasgow ” 
is a mirror convii ting utility of loveliness, a loveliness of 
which she never dre.amed and which has crept upon her 
unawares, the unsought seal of her Labours. We have no 
etcher like Mr. Bone, none so vital or adventurous ; but he 
is de race for ail that- it is no anxious originality that takes 
him to our cities for his subjects — it is just because he is the 
due child of the traditions that he turns so frankly and 
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simply to these strange contemporary flowers, with their 
petals of fenestrated stone and their stems of twisted streets 
and the quivering, black pollen of their traffic. The mark 
of his work is an absolute honesty — a craftsmanship so 
uncannily perfect that it could easily conquer us by sheer 
virtuosity, but that is always controlled by an intellect of 
beautiful serenity and candour. A man need not be a 
native of Glasgow, need not even know the place, in order 
to recognise these drawings and rejoice in them all. For 
there is no typical expression of a modern city which has 
not its choice ambassador here ; and townsfolk cill over 
the country — in Birmingham, in Liverpool, in Edinburgh 
herself, will perceive with a thrill that they have been 
walking among pictures all their lives. In “ Buchanan 
Street, looking South ” it is that familiar effect of a tall, 
rapid vista, all vertical lines^ and concentrated detail dwind- 
ling sharply, along which the eye runs like a hand rippling 
across harp-strings, striking off rich arpeggios of pleasure. 
*' St. Vincent Street, looking West ” is a record of the 
hour that comes when evening tip-tocs up some blank 
suburban street, making the hushed houses seem momentous, 
and difjkwing in its wake a range of far spires and roof-tops 
rising to assume their one hour of solemnity. “ Gordon 
Street ” exalts one with the sight of quivering clots and 
strings of clustered traffic, very tiny and tense, as one sees 
them from a high building, working and breaking down 
below. The “Demolition of the Barony Poor House" has 
the haggard and penetrating beauty tliat breaks from such 
themes, coming to us in forms as strange as stalagmites or 
gourds. 

But in most the drama is wholly impersonal and intrinsic. 
There are no pathetic fallacies in Mr. Bone’s work. He is a 
master of mists, as his " Tracehorses on a Foggy Day " 
proves, but he has no need to wait, with Whistler, for 
evening to turn chimncy-stacks into campanili. And 
whilst he can track and repeat the Iccist wrinkle on a wrung 
face of buildings as relentlessly as Mcryon, he never thrusts 
the rendering askew, or tugs it into melodrama, as the 
Frenchman too often did. The result is that tlic emotion.s 
roused by these pictures of street-scenes arc its primitive and 
enduring as those which come from the sight of far hills or 
woods or at the touch of rain. Could they only bo distri- 
buted as easily as printed books they might stir men as tiic 
early Kipling did. They certainly take us closer to the 
realisation of actuality than any literature we have : save 
for a page or two of Mr. Wells, modern writing luis never 
faced its surroundings so frankly. Town Planners and 
Municipal Reformers are a fine sight, of course, and they 
have their due place in the scheme of things. But this 
{portfolio might do more than. them all to make a man aware 
of the wonder of urbanity and proud of his part in it and 
zestful to serve his city. 

Dixon Scott. 


A BATCH OF NOVELS.- 

Mrs. l*ciiny’s Rajah was brought up at Eton and Oxford, 
hut after his pleasant English years he must return to his 
own kingdom to take up his duties as ruler. He had made 
friends, chief among them Ted Dersingham and his sister 
Delphine, and took Ted out as liis secretary, Dclpliine 
following to keep house for Ted. Of course the Rajah 
missed England, and Ted and Delphine were priccle.ss helps 
to remembering the old days, through the squabbles and 
mlriguings of the Zenana where his father’s four widows 
lived and plotted. But gradually his obligations towards 
" his people prevailed on him to lean to Indian ways, he went 
through religious ceremonies and joined in strange rites to 
please them, and though Delphine nearly loved him and 
he her, and almost they joined forces in marriage, matters 

♦ *' Th^ Rajah." By F. E. Penny. 6 r. (Chatto & 
WinduH )— ■' liarth." By Muriel Hinc. 6a. (John Lane.) — 
" A Sheltercfb Woman." Mrs, H. H. Penrose. 6p.. (Alston 
Rivorh ) — Meonsecd." Rosalind Murray. 3s. d6. (Sidgwick A 
Jackson.) — " The 1 ‘aiuing of John Blunt." Alfred Ollivant. 68* 
(Methuen.),—" A Citeuii Rider's Wife." Corra Harris. 6s. 
(Constable,) 


stopped short, the Rajah married the daughter of one of his 
nobles, who had been Delphine’s friend in England, and 
Delphine wont home, though it is hinted that she would 
probably end by marrying the Political Resident* It is all 
a straightforward story, never sensational nor profound 
in any way, the characters are distinctly diflerentiated 
rather than delineated, and the incidents arc interesting 
w-ithout being highly coloured. Even the kidnapping of Del- 
phine by the hostile Zenana rouses very little emotion in 
the reader’s mind. You know it is going to end all right 
and without much trouble. A very cheerful readable tale, 
with just a suggestion of the problem of educating Indian 
princes that Mr. A. K. W. Mason set before us so startlingly 
in " The Broken Road.’’ 

Taking together the four books that follow — " Earth " 
by Muriel Hine, " Moonsecd ’’ by Rosalind Murray, “ The 
Taming of John Blunt ’’ by Alfred Ollivant, and " A Shel- 
tered Woman ’’ by Mrs. H. H. Penrose — one might find 
a common measure for the four in their principal women. 
They display indeed contrasted points of view, two of them 
— " A Sheltered Woman ’’ and " Moonseed " — presenting 
women of the reticent, fine hearted, sensitive type, to a cer- 
tain degree unequal to grappling with life, unable to master 
their fate ; the other two have for heroine the more modern, 
free-thoughted, active, fine-hearted, dauntless woman, 
lacing life .steadily and bravely. Mi.ss Mine’s Diana is a 
live, lively person, " half a boy ’’ as the rough old painter 
tells her, noble and sane, though it is not quite clear how 
the ri]X! major, the old philanderer, fulls in love with her 
or she with him ; it would seem that a lawless kiss snatched 
in an Italian moonlight made all the diflercnco to her be- 
tween careless friendship and love. The book has no little 
verve, and introduces several other people who play their 
I>arts with spirit, though we are rather tired of the Jack 
of the modern novel, the " good-looking young English- 
man with his trim white yacht and respectful crow, his 
whole air of good breeding and British prosperity." He 
apjicars in so many books nowadays, and is so much made 
to stock pattern. We should have liked more of Ericsen, 
the big, tumultuous, red bearded, buoyant, outspoken Royal 
Academician, with hi.s genius and his big heart. The active 
jiart of the story is hardly so good as the beginning, where 
there are .some excellent portraits, none in the book lx:ing 
licttcr than that of Diana’s mother, .sourish, selfish, hypo- 
chondriacal, yet in the end by a beautiful surprise almost 
w'inning our regard. 

Another portrait of a self-reliant, liravc soulcd girl is to 
be tound in " The Taming of John Blunt.’’ The story can- 
not be belter epitomized than in the little note on the 
cover of the book : 

" The protagonist is a Socialist publicist known a.H the Un- 
siieakablo Blunt. Rough yet heroic, a .savage fighter wirii the 
heart of a child and the manners of a barbarian, he goes up to 
Cumberland to investigate an old-time aristocrat’s management 
of her estates. There he charms, and is charmed by, the niece 
of his aristocratic antagonist. The latter brings an x)fiicer of the 
Guards on to the scene. The two men battle over the girl. John 
conquers the man and is conquered by the woman." 

There you have the story in a nutshell. But with every 
deference to Mr. Ollivant his people arc not real. This 
grievous result he attains by his way of presenting them. 
Hi.s idocis of the noble woman, spinster, heroic, rigidly 
conforming to her ideal of life ; of the fine free girl, pure md 
courageous, gay, mischievous, understanding ; of the big- 
hearted ]t)ig-bodied man, unconventional, full of burning 
thoughts ; of the rugged woman of the cottage ; of the dear 
delightful motlier of John Blunt (the friendli^ of all the 
people in the book, for she dies in the flint chapter and 
remains an unspoilt by emphasis or crude phrasing), 
all this is arresting and interesting to ^ last di|^« But 
in the working out it becoifles conventiO<)afly Uneonven^ 
tional, theatrical. Jarring. Blunt never anything in 
an ordinary way : he chuckles ” itU the tiliiee eMrytihiag is 
violent and unreal. Mr. Ollivant hsarsooMrihiiig of the 
epic manner, grandiose, spacious, grea-t We saVrft lit 
“The Gentleman,” but in “John irianner 

becomes mock heroic, almost bttr1es<|ue,'^ Bidht |a ahflt^ly, 
as Lady Flomce sriya^ ** Tfl# most 
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I ever met No j^ianncrs, no brcedin', no nothin'.” It is 
most unkind to marry Rachel to such a bear. Moreover it 
is hard to imagine that if fifty odd years of such a delicious 
little old mother could not lick him into shape, Rachel could 
do it in a few weeks, or ever at all at his time of life. The 
strength and vividness of Mr. Ollivant's robust and virile 
style, though it is strained and misapplied grievously on 
many occasi&ns, gives this book an undoubted advantage in 
holding the reader's attention. But Ericson, in Miss Hinc's 
book, little fis wc see of him, is more suggestive of reality 
than John Blunt with all this emphasis and underlining. 

In ”Moonseed ” and in “A Sheltered Woman ” wc have 
very quiet, very restrained stories, yet in their restraint 
showing no little art. Miss Murray tells of a strange sup- 
pressed girl, Chloc, eager for beauty in all things, with deep 
sensitive feelings, who falls in love with a bright, artistic 
young man who unfortunately engages himself most un- 
suitably to her cousin Augusta, an out-of-doors, sport -loving 
girl, proud, unsentimental, unsw^erving from a rigid code. 
Claude proves unworthy and the engagement is broken off, 
but Chloc forgives his weaknesses and stijl loves him. 

In time she too comes t(i find him impossible, and cea.se.s 
to love, but the passing of this love takes something from her 
life, and though she finds sober content in a sober marriage 
with a good, middle-aged man, nothing can ever restore 
the freshness of life befon^ her romaiK c was killed. Tlie 
characterization is very subtly and clearly wrought, and the 
frame of the story well shaped and carefully jiroportioned. 
” Moonseod ” assures an attentive reader that Miss Murray 
is capable of very good work indeed. 

In ” A Sheltered Woman ” Mrs. Penrose has given us a 
novel that should find a wide public and help to cstcibh.sh her 
rcpuialion firmly. The story of Cecily Chalmers is a p.ith- 
ctic one. 1 .eft after three months of iiiarnagc by the husband 
she adored, wlio went off to his regiment m West Africa ; 
living in a bimg.dou near three oi his aunts, she wiis I let raved 
through her innocence and goodness by Violet Chalnier.s, her 
sister-in-law, who one niglit brought her lover into the 
bungalow, and l)>'a fjlal ehanre he was se(*n, and this story, 
earned to thosi* grim aunts and transferred to Major 
Chalmers, brought liim home to accuse Ceiily of infidelity. 
Indignation and a solt-heartcd promise oi secrecy wheedled 
out of her by Violet (who swwe her innocence and gave 
plausible explaii.itions) kept Cecily from telling the whole 
thing to her husband. And the estrangement when he lefi 
her almost killed her. N'lolet was divorcing her husband, 
and had got her decree nisi, when INIajor Chalmers was 
jicrsuadcd by the strange boy laiwrencc Colburn that he 
was in the wrong. He went dowm to Cecily, but hearing 
the truth about that suspicious night he declared he would 
stop Violet's divorce. This agony of having endured so 
muclv in vain, of betraying her friend when she had 
kept her secret till all w«us .safe, and when she had told 
only her husband wiioin she w^ould have trusted, was 
too much for Cecily, and the sliock killed her. The 
portrait of Cecily is masterly, and the other people — 
Fred her husband, self-righteous, making a fetish of 
"duty” and his own opinion; the three aunts, two ol 
them narrow-minded, carping, scandal - hunting, tale- 
bearings the third more human and understanding ; 
Lawrence Colburn the schoolboy, poet, painter, perhaps 
a little too much endowed with intuition ami knowledge 
to bo quite convincing in one or two in.stanccs, but 
charming and a true friend ; Captain Bos worth ; old Susan 
the maid — everybody is given a distinct individuality 
and a definite place in the story. In short, for its art and 
its story, the balance and feeling of which are alike admir. 
able, this is certainly the best of all the i:>ooks already 
mentioned. 

As for ” A Circuit Rider's Wife,” by Corra Harris, it is 
impossible to praise it too highly. It describes the life of 
the Methodist parson in the heart of the country districts of 
America, with its uncouthness, its poverty, its privations, 
ite austere spirituality, its homely nobility, its triviality, 
Its upliftihgs, its dcsohitions, its triumphs. Told in the 
first l^rsofi by the parson's wife, wlio as a girl was pait 
of tm Bpiscopalian society of a little white-and-bluo 


town in Middle Georgia, it recounts how they met and 
singled out each other from flie first moment, and how in 
less than a week they were engaged, and married in less 
than a month, and drove off to the parsonage on the 
Rcdwinc Circuit, “ a little wr(.*n of a house, hidden be- 
tween two green shoulders of the world.” Soon the Epis- 
copalian girl had to learn new w.iys .ind new j)eople, and 
these arc described with a vividness, a pungency, a pre- 
cision that cannot easily be surpassed. The circuit and 
its ways, the open-air meetings with their picnicking flavour, 
the revivals, the b.iekslitlers. the working ol the Spirit in her 
husband, her own part in sustaining and mothering him, 
his faith, hi.s singlernindedness, tlic* wonum who pestered 
him, the trials that followed on llieir poverty, such as the 
difliculty of finding clotlies, all the thousand and one 
varieties of a monotonous long lile spent in going from 
circuit to circuit, finding ” the same kind of sinners every- 
where and llui same defects in all the saints,” till ” at last 
I came to understand that there is just one kind of sin 
in the world — llui sin against love — and no saints at all,” 
all this is to be found told in the most delightful w^ay, with 
an excjuisile sense of humour playing over all like sunlight, 
a tenderness and comprehension that is never sentimental, 
ancl in a supple, subtle style that arrives at distinction. 
That i.s the quality of the book, distinction. Tt says what 
you do not quite expect in a way you do not quite expect, but 
just a little better than you had ventured to hope. The wit 
of the thought and expression never jars with the complete 
reverence of the whole. Kcad Ihc sixth chapter on William 
and his WorlclJ}^ Mind, and his love of horse-dealing, or the 
eleventh on Fincinces and Fiishions, and then the deep 
sweetness of chapter four, which describes William at a 
deathbed, or five, wdiich sliows him in the shadow of des- 
pair, and you cannot find anything incongruous. The 
beauty and dignity of sjiiritual Methodism find in this book 
a wdbc and true cxiiressioii. The charm of the manner is 
only equalled by the penetration displayed in interpreting. 
JCvcn 111 the liurnorous pages there is something tender and 
sympathetic, something that sliows the heart of the jicoplc 
as it is, as in the account of the revival where the saintlicbt 
soul m the village testified as follows : 

” Brother fhompson, you know, all of you know, I try 
to b(‘ a good man. But Hie flesh is weak. I git tempted 
and fall into sin before 1 know it. I’m sutfering remorse 
now beia’se I set my old Dominique hen twice and cheated 
licT into liatchin’ two broods of chickens without giving 
her a day’s rest between settin’s I My remorse is worse 
beca’sc a man can’t ajxilogizc to a hen or make restitution I ” 

Here is an excellent paragrajih in summing up ; 

■' The^*c kideil daguerreotypes uf memory sugge.st but faintly 
any idea oi the people with whom I began my life as a minister'.s 
wife. 1 can only show their narrowness. 1 am not able to give 
the shnll liigli notes ol faith in their Jives. They made an awful 
business ot being good. .Ami the contrast between them and 
the witty, mind-hreii, spirit-lost t)eopIe of the world was start- 
ling iiulccd, but more to their credit than some are accustomed 
to think ” 

F. M. Atkinson. 

“SEEMS SO!”* 

It is quite easy to find fault with this book. Whether 
you are a Liberal, a Conservative, or merely a critic, doesn't 
matter, you can’t prevent yourself from being struck by 
certain blemishes. Politically, the authors have no good 
word for any party ; brickbats of destructive criticism are 
hurled at all alike, and no allowance is made anywhere. 
Critically and politically Mr. Reynolds and his two col- 
laborators bring us, in effect, a bucket without a bottom 
and say : Put us some water in this for our needs. In other 
words, they state their case bluntly and leave it there, 
with no hint whatever of how the case is to be met. It is 
as if a physician diagnosed a malady, then stopped short oi 
a prescription — parallels could be multiplied. They may 
answer that they are not doctors ; and we can reply with 

• ” Seems So I A Working-class View of Politics.'* By 
Stephen Reynolds and Bob and Tom Woolley. With a Frontis- 
piece from a photograph by Melville Mackay. 5s. mi. (Mao- 
miUan.) 
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From “ Scums S<i ' " by Slui»hou Ruyuold!*. (MaLiiiillau.) 


the fact that in this particular trouble all the world is an 
anatomist, and can put its finger on the seat and cause ol the 
disorder. Briefly, who is there in these islands who doesn’t 
know of the discontent oi the so-called working classes ^ 
Surely nojone who deserves* to be counted as a citizen, And 
this IS what Mr. Reynolds offers us — a ncedle-eye view' of 
this discontent as it moves and has its being m a small, 
sout^ coast Ashing port. 

Yet taking the book as a whole it is one that must make 
certain persons — wc hope cirtain classes — think afresh — 
not, as we have said, because they di<ln’t know ol these 
matters, but because the points arc here driven home in a 
quiet, first-hand manner ; are put before tliem in grey 
home-spun, the very strength of which is enough to arouse 
some needful attention. Not, again, that these ailments 
of the body politic are receiving no attention ; there never 
was a time when they received so much, and the more they 
get tlie more they ask. It was a case of Oliver Twist ; 
soon it will be the Fat Boy. And the evil is that he does 
not know which is the best food lor hirn, nor how much to 
take of any portion ; while his very humanity and the 
whole conditions of the situation have made him, and 
always will make him, discontented with what is given. 
Still, in the general interests of humanity and the particular 
betterment of the race, it has to be given ; and it were 
wiser to have a rather slow and bloodless revolution, no 
matter what heart-aching it costs, than one of fire and 
sword. The working man — that is the industrialist, anl3 
even the workers on the soil in the north, not your out-of- 
date agricultural labourers in the south — is out to wriist 
certain rights from the capitalist, for whom he has been 
too long a tool, and in that wresting Mr. Reynolds's long- 
shoremen, and all the laggards of the south and eiist and 
west, will benefit. The trouble is : Will that wresting stop 
short when justice is satisfied ? Or will the pendulum 
swing too far the other way ? And all true citizens must 
oe concerned at this uncertainty. 

I f the book has any outstanding value it is in the fact that 
it comes not merely from a part of the country where stagna- 
tion has long been the order, but also that it emanates from 
a class that has claimed no attention in politics and is 
generally, the whole coasts around, of a phlegmatic, follow- 
me-fath'^i*” order. In addition it stirs up many points of 
contention, and lots light into many little corners which 
must, from thC common nature of things, be dark to the mass 
of persons who have not; lived amongst hand-workers ; such 
as : '' The cheap political Press is becoming an object of 
btrouger and resentful suspicion. . . .Its irresponsibility 


for anything except vote-catch- 
ing is defeating itself. The 
semi -educated clerks of the 
suburban railway train, the 
tradesman hurrying down- 
street to see if the papers arc in, 
place more reliance on its state- 
ments than do wdrkmen ; for 
working people, who live much 
in the past and let the future 
take care of itself, have longish 
memories. In the end, it 
docs not do to tell them one 
thing one day and the reverse 
next week. Among some of 
the younger men here it was 
one of the jokes at recent elec- 
tions to get hold of rival half- 
penny journals and to comixirc 
their headlines ; and the verdict 
usually was : ‘ They’re all of 
'cm liars together. They only 
docs it to deceive the likes of us. 
They ought to be muzzled, or 
put a stop to, 1 reckon/ ” 

This, at least, is a straw, and 
a pretty correct one, show inp 
how' the wind blows. As to the 
division.s of tliis fhscc>nlent 
t.e. the subjects tliscussed in the book they are many ; and 
we could easily have tavStened on any one of them and Idled 
our space with comments for and again.st the authors’ point 
of view. But instead of doing so, wc have striven to give 
some hint of the whole ; and to show that wdiilc the book is 
one of some real value, it is not outstandingly so, for the 
simple reason that it neither goes into the under-cuiTents of 
tliis great obvious stream, nor does it cither jhow^ us in any 
way how to dam the stream or to turn it aside to some belter 
end. Mr. Reynolds is, apparently, not an idealist at all, not 
a builder up, or both here and in that far better book of his, 
“The Poor Man's House,” he w^ould have had some con- 
structive theory to offer. His mission seems to be to show 
up certain evils and leave them there, yet to show them up 
in a way that will at least arrest attention and compel the 
more penetrative, resourceful and formative thought of 
others to take up tlie matter where he leaves it and pursue 
it to some more definite and cogent end. 

J. K. Patterson. 


THE FREE MARRIAGE.* 

With the suffragette agitation reaching its acutest stage, 
amid the breaking of windows in tlie West End and the 
incomprehensible hostility of the leaders of the cause to- 
wards public men who arc brave enough to sympathise with 
and support them, Mr. Keighley Snowden’s new novel 
comes wearing a certain air of timeliness, for it offers a 
shrewd and sympathetic study of those insistent problems 
of sex equality, the right of a woman to go her own way and 
retain her individual freedom after marriage, and of the 
baffling and uncertain elements of feminine psychology 
in general. 

So far as 1 remember, no novelist who has handled the 
question of free marriage has boldly chosen as his protagon- 
ists a man and wife with a few children. It is a simple 
matter for a childless man and wife, when they tire of each 
other or feel the bond of wedlock unduly irksome, to arrange 
quite amicably to dwell apart. She can proceed to earn 
her own living ; he his ; it is only the personal happiness 
and well being of each that is involved in this separation, 
and BO long as they obtain these all is (of the best. But 
when there are children to consider* the whole aspect of 
the situation is changed, unless both husband and wife are 

* “ The Free Marriage." By Keighley Snowden. 6a. 
(Stanley Paul.) 
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without scruple and can lightly throw over the responsi- 
bilities they voluntarily took upon themselves. Mr. 
Snowden's man and wife are childless ; to that extent he 
simplifies the problem ; otherwise, he deals with it very 
frankly and with marked ability. His Dick and Margery 
Jerrold had agreed, on marrying, that neither should be 
bond-slave to the other ; that each should be still at lR:)erty 
to pursue a separate aim and course in life without con- 
sulting the other. They are both journalists ; Dick a 
sensitive, over-conscientious one ; Margery of more robust 
fibre, and with a knack of writing exactly the cheap and 
catchy stuff that suits the readers of the lady’s journal to 
which she is attached. On a point of conscience and 
j)crsonal dignity Dick quarrels with his editor and losing 
his engagement cannot find another. Margery earns 
enough for the two but it humiliates him to be dependent 
on her, so he gets together a trifle of money eind goes away 
to nuit a small cottage in the country whilst he lives there 
alone and writes a .second novel that sluill bring him money 
and fame and lift him for ever out of the journalistic rut. 

Meanwhile, living without him and •{’airsuing her own 
work in T.ondon, Margery attracts the attention of the 
]iroprietor of her paper. This man, Hurst, a great news- 
])aper owner of the coldly calculating, imperious, ultra 
modern type, is one of the subtlest and most masterly- 
drawn characters in tin* book. He is tak<!n with Margery's 
brightness and vivacity, and from placing increasing con- 
fidence in her, appoints her his private secretary. She is so 
lar from susiieciiiig anything more than an hoiu'st fncndli- 
lU'ss in these favours that she even ventures to ask him to 
use Ills aiitlionty and have her husband restored to lus post 
on thcJjjaper that had dispensed with Ins servues, and 
Hurst not onl\' consents to do so but ojjhgmgly adopts 
methods ol doing it that shall open the door so wide that 
Dick may ea.sil)' return without pinching his \’anily in the 
entry. 

'rijis arranged, Huist at once begins to move <piickly in 
liis pri\'ate designs Tic dispatches Dick, on a nioincnt’s 
notice, to report the wine riots in Franco — sends him off 
on an evening when Alargery is ( (uning to dine with her 
employer, and before she has met Dit.k since tlicir estrange- 
ment. He had come to town to intr'Tview lluist, not know- 
ing that her inllucnce had been at work to secure his recall, 
and had not yet been home to sec her. When she arrives 
at Hurst’s Hat and learns that her husband had been there, 
and i.s already on his way to France without even a good-bye 
to her, she is hurt and angry, and Hurst accentuates her 
resentment by withholding explanations and suppressing 
the ine.ssagc Dick had left for her with him. For the tune, 
her deep love of her husband is obscured, and Hurst subtly, 
calculatingly proceeds to take advantage of this. 'Khat he 
failed *was due to no relenting on lu.s i)art. Nothing but 
an accident saves Margery from his callous snare, but though 
the accident brings Margery and Dick together she does 
not find it easy to win back his love .and his faith in her. 
She has to travel a dark, sad road before she can find admit- 
tance again to liis heart, and once tficrc is glad to confess 
that the free marriage was a mistake and that " I think, 
Dick, we haven’t been living enough for one cinother,” 

The sketches of journalistic life arc vivid and true, and 
full of interest. They make an excellent setting for a 
strong and poignant story that has been well thought out 
and is written with ripe knowledge of humanity and with 
imagination. In characterisation, as well a.s in dramatic 
^and emotional forccfulncss “ The F'rcc Marriage ” reaches 
a higher level than Mr. Snowden has ever touch(?d before. 
Ho has done other good books but, so far, this is his best. 

S. J. 


THE BROWNINGS ONCE MORE.^ 

A warmth of expression and a liberal display of senti- 
ment, vivid colour and ecstatic asides, such were presumably 
among the" qualities looked for by his hearers in the narra- 
tive of an Improvvisatore ; to have demanded an exactitude 

* “ The Brownings ; thoir Life and Art.” By Lilian Whiting. 
128. 6 d. net. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 


and carefulness inconsistimt with impromptu utterances 
would have been unrcMsonahk^ , and so long ji.s he added 
the piquancy of some high-fiowD coiiipliments to ihc more 
prominent persons among his aiidu'nee, he might think 
his task creditably achievi'd. Hi(>gi4q)liy is nf)t improvisa- 
tion, but both the merits and deUs Is ol the Improvvisatore's 
method are apparent in Miss Whiting’s work. She is an 
emotional rather them a critical biograjihcr ; but that is 
not to say that her book is not both interesting .and accept- 
able. Robert Browning himself loved to look at men and 
things from different jioints of view. We have had serious 
Engli.sh reeord.s of his life and work, too serious and too 
cohl, it may be, in Miss Whiting’s opinion, which may be 
called “ llalt-Rome ” ; Mr. Chi‘sterton*s inonogr.iph may 
stand for “ Tertium (Juid ” , and now here, suffused with 
feeling, comes the American presentment, "'I he other 
Half-Rome." It is true that Miss Whiting, as her title 
shews, sets out to include more than her predecessors did ; 
but of Mrs. Browning she tt;lls us little more than wc have 
already lc.aint in the biographies of Robert Browning, less, 
indeed, in one respect, for she ignores the medinni question, 
which was practically the only one on which the p*^ less 
differed seriously from h<‘r husband. Perhaps Miss Whiting 
thinks we have already had enough of that episode, and m^any 
people will agree with her. The book, as a whole, m.ay be 
read with enjoyment by those not previously familiar with 
its story ; but its rc.al value lies in the handful of letters, 
hitherto iinpuhhslied, written by Browning in his later 
years to some ot his American friends. Before, however, 
these ar(‘ considered, JVJiss Win ting will, it is hoped, pardon 
a writer who ventures to touch lightly iixxm some of the 
defects in( idental to her method, witli a view to their correc- 
tion where [lossiblc. The hn I'rowtsatorc was not deliberate, 
and tliere are cMdent traces of liaste in Miss Whiting's 
[lages Positive repetitions are found on pp 194 and 206, 
and on pp 2O7 and :'OcS On p 14 sh(5 speaks of the first 
eight ])arls ot " Bf'lls and Pomegranates,'’ as if there \Vere 
more, whereas tliey are eight inwall ; Fastnor Castle (p. 22) 
is not a " .sisit of the SomerseCs ” ; not Macn'ady’s depar- 
ture for America (p. 35 \ but tliat of the actor who played 
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Tym checked the run of Strafford ; Browning’s early friend- 
ship with the Flower sisters is pointedly ignored (p. 40) ; 
the " Pension Rue Ville rEvequc," p. 93. is an odd con- 
traction of the Hotel de la Ville in the Rue d’EvSque ; the 
Statement, on p. 28, that ” at Como they abandoned the 
diligence for the boat, sailing through the lovely chain of 
lakes to Fluelen ” is to attribute to the poets a faith which 
could remove mountains ; Devonshire Street (p. 129) 
becomes Grosvenor Street on p. 130 ; Lady Marian Alford’s 
father was not the Duke of Northampton (p. 153) ; the 
editorship of Comhill was not offered to Browning on 
Thackeray’s death (p. 203), but on his retirement ; and 
selections from the Brownings’ poetry were not demanded 
(p. 2 10) for ” The Golden T rcasury . ’ ’ Miss Browning, we are 
told on p. 244, “ was able to ride a mule or a donkey as 
one to the manor bom ” ; the Lady of the Manor, in fact ! 
On a certain occasion (p. 294) “ The entire Venetian Syn- 
dic ” (how could it be otherwise ? ) was present ; and the 
last sentence in the book, a really eloquent one, is marred 
by the substitution of a “ was ” tor a “ were.” These, as 
well as some obvious printers’ errors, are matters readily 
sur^^^Dtible of alteration ; but whether adulation of the 
living: took CflailPrjacd with the great dead jars 

painfully upon an English reader, will permanently satisfy 
Miss Whiting’s taste, who but herself can say ? 

To come to the new letters. Browning’s indebtedness 
to Mrs, Arthur Bronson, which has always been ret ognised, 
can now be still more amply realised. Her judicious Vene- 
tian hospitality protected the poet from himself. Why he 
needed such protection is rather mysterious, but that he 
did this correspondence proves. " I have been nearly 
eleven weeks in town,” he writes (August, iSSS'', ” and 
hard social work all the time up to the latest, when, three 
weeks ago, I found it impossible to keep going . . . Poor 
battered me, tugged at and torn to pieces, metaphorically, 
by so many sympathisers, real or pretended.” The picture 
of a’]K)et, well on in the seventies, who allowed his energies 
to become exhausted by the acceptance of perpetual hos- 
pitalities, some of which at any rate he might have had 
the firmness to dechne, troubles the imagination. It is clear, 
too, that he valued ’’ peace and quietude.” Those, at any 
rate, he found under the roof of his Venetian hostess, w ho 
knew how' to keCp bores and crowds at a respectful distance. 
He was duly grateful. ” He never regarded gratitude as a 
burden,” Mrs. Bronson has recorded, ” as less generous 
minds arc apt to do,” These letters, illustrative in the 
main of Browning’s heart rather than of his intellect, shew 
him gifted with a depth of affection, too, wdiich ordinary 
men, particularly in old age, do not jxissess. They em- 
phasise, also, his perennial •youthfulne.ss. We see him 
furnishing the ” bare framework ” of a comedietta, which 
Mrs. Bronson filled up — does this survive, one wonders ? — 
mending her verses and begging her to take his alterations 
” for what they are not worth ” ; and correcting in the 
high Alps the proofs of a poem of which he had been ” too 
negligent in London ; many distractions stood in the way 
of that.” In the most interesting passage of all he de- 
scribes his first visit to Asolo, ” delicious Asolo ” as he then 
called it. His last stay in that city of enchantment has 
rightly been fixed upon by all his biographers as one of the 
most beautiful episodes in his career, illumined as it is with 
the light of an approaching sunset. Let us hoar his own 
account of his earliest acquaintance with it fifty-one years 
before. 

” When I ffrst found out Asolo,” he writes, ” I lodged 
at the main hotel in the Square— an old, large inn of the 
-most primitive kind. The ceiling of my bedroom was 
traversed by a huge crack, or rather cleft, caused by the 
earthquake last year ; the sky was as blue as blue could 
be. and we were all praying in the fields, expecting the 
town to tumble in. On the morning after my arrival, 1 
walked vf to the Rocca ; and on returning to breakfast 
I mentioned ^t to the landlady, whereon a respectable 
middle-aged *fian, sitting by, said : ” You have done what 
I, bom here, never thought of doing.” I took long waUdi 
every day, and carried away a lively recollection of the 
geberal beauty, bdt 1 did not write a word of ” Ptppa 


Passes ” — that idea struck me when walking in an English 
wood, and I made use of Italian memories.” 

Here we may fitly leave him, amid the happy reminl* 
scences of youth and poetry. 

H. C. Mmeum. 


THE YELLOW PERIL IN ART.* 


There are alarmists who foresee in the near future an 
invasion of Europe from the Far East. They call it ” The 
Yellow Peril ” and, concerned only with material conquest, 
arc unaware that they have been cleverly prophespng 
after the event and that the Western world has already 
bowed its head to the Yellow Conqueror. And the victory 
has been the greater because no diplomatic or commercial 
bargains have had to be struck, imposed by the brutal logic 
of guns and bayonets. The pen, they admit, is mightier 
than the sword, where treaties have had to be signed, but 
they have not dreamed that the brush may be mightier 
limn the pen. They have not realised that, in things of 
vital importance, Eurojx;, that is the Europe which really 
matters, has gladly recognised its master. In a word they 
arc ignorant of the fact that Kiiropo has, in arti.stic affairs, 
gone to school to Japan, just as, in material affairs, Japan 
has gone to school to Europe. And who, realising that 
man is composed of matter and spirit, can doubt which 
has learned the most valuable lesson ? 

For tw^o hundred years it had been an accepted .axiom 
in the Western world of Art that tlic last word in Painting 
had Ix'cn said by Raphael, Correggio and Titian. As in 
our ’’schools of sound learning ” all teaching had to be 
founded upon the ^itiidy of Greek and Latin, so, in our 
schools of Art, it was axiomatic that everything had to be 
founded upon the classicism of Greece or the Renaissance. 
There were, of course, a lew audacious persons who dared 
from time to time to l>e indifferent to precedent, but they 
were how'led down, and Art was on the verge of being 
choked in an atmosphere of brown sauce and red shadows, 
when suddenly through our stuffy studios sw'cpt a draught 
of sweet, clean cast wind. The old teachers wTapped up 
to the cars in conventions shivered a bit and ordered the 
windows to be closed, but the young men had savoured 
the freedom wdiich lay outside and were not to be denied. It 
was true, they admitted, that the last word had been said 
in the grand style by Greece and Italy. All glory to the 
past for that. But was that any reason why they should 
sit in unventilatcd studios for ever making poor travesties 
of Greek and Latin masterpieces, any more than that their 
fellows in the schoolroom should .sit for ever spoiling good 
paper with halting Greek and Latin iambics ? They had 
no thought of belittling the achievements of classicism, 
but they wanted to express themselves, and there were 
teachers from the East standing about outside in the un- 
fettered air ready to teach them the way to do it. So 
certain naughty Iwys, whoso ring-leaders were Alfred 
Stevens, Narcissc Diaz, James Whistler, Edouard Manet and 
Alphonse Legros, kicked over Dame Europa’s forms (or 
formulae), at which they had sat too long, and played truant 
to the school of Nippon. Thus was inaugurated a revolu- 
tion in the art of Painting in Europe of which the end is 
not yet. Fortunately, the boys who thus took French leave 
of their Dame’s School had minds of their own^ minds very 
alien to those of their new masters, dtherwise nre shouUj 
have had a repetition of the old trouble, poor modeeries dr 
bygone masterpieces. But they took care to absorb tbe 
spirit, and ignore the letter. They grasped the Japanese 
essentials and appropriated them to requitemehtk. 

That was in the third quarter of tb# ninetdsem CMtuiy 
and most of the pioneers are now 8tlt 

tion goes on, and ths^^ising generaticma^demi^td Historiiiir 
and text books. An4 they are getting 
Fortunately for nt in Bagland, tvi 
is recognised, both in Ada a^l ih a s^mM 
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Photo hv r. M'. riafk. Mr. Arthur Morrison. 


cTvithonlv on the Ait ol ChiiM .ind J.ipan, iind il is to Mr 
Arthur Moinsou that we die indebted foi the latest, though 
by no means the hnal uttcrante on a inattci ot outstdiiding 
im]X)rtancc. We may not agree with all he has tosa\, but 
we shall be wise, beloie cxpicssing an\ thing ad\tise to lus 
opinions, to start w’lth the piesninption that he is light and 
we are wrong. Not that, e\en in the generous space of 
these two splendid volumes whuh he befou' us, even he 
can say a tithe of what is to be said, or give e\. mi pies ot 
more than a little that is to be seen, ol llie vast mateiial 
that has been .iccumul.iting during a thous uul >ears 
For it must be remembered that Kastein Art and Art, 
be it said, in a very lofty, some would say the loftiest, 
meaning of the word was being practised when our Allied 
the Great, surioiindcd by ferocity, baibansin and ignor- 
ance, was laying the foundations of Hntain’s primitive 
civilifetion, and that this Art, thioiigh developments as 
various and as clearly markcci as those of Riiropcaii Art, 
held an unbroken ret 01 d until it culminated in the outstand- 
ing genuis of Hokusai who lived into the da>s ot Queen 
Victoria. Think, then, of this vast peiiod, duiing which 
at least a thousand paintcis lived wdiose names aic still 
WXjII remembered in their own country, think of the tens 
of thousands of paintings wdiich they produced, and then 
gauge if you can the enormous difficulty of Mr. Moiiison’s 
taski appreciate the remarkable ability with which it has 
been accomplished. 

We must, of course, be careful, in the enthusiasm engen- 
dered by any new discovery, whether material or spiritual, 
not to allow ourselves to be blindcid to the merit of achi('ve- 
thent to which we have grown accustomed. Wc must not 
Ignore the splendour of Western Art, beiMUsc, for the* mo- 
ment, we are overwhelmed by the revelation that has come 
to us from the East. What wc Jiave to do is to recognise 
St. PauTs eclecticism, that there are diversities of gifts 
but the same spirit And, it must be remembered at the 
eaxne time, as Mr. Morrison justly points out, that the innate 
character of Japanese Painting was limited and determined 
by ite conditions. “ Process dhd material,'’ he writes, 
the convention one of restraint, simplicity, direct- 
ttesa ahd aincerity* A wet brush used on a sheet of 
OTni^ on which the design must be placed boldly, 


rapidly, without hesitation, and once for all — for there was 
no recalling the touch once hazarded/' There we get the 
limitations and the virtues which arose from the necessities. 
Just so it was wdth the fresco painter, though ho could cut 
away a mistake and lay in fresh plaster, “ But the Japanese 
painter had no such resource. Any interference with the 
surface of fine grained silk once painted meant ruin on the 
instant, and the fibrous paper, drinking the colour or ink as 
deeply as the silk itself, was equally obdurate." That is well 
said. It indicates where the possibilities of Eastern water- 
colour painting fall short of the possibilities of Western 
painting in oils. And it indicates further that painting 
by first intention, decision of touch, must be mastered in 
a way that has only lx?cn revealed to a few^ of the painters 
in oils. The necessities of their material demanded from 
the Eastern painter unity of design, simplicity and dis- 
regard of unimportant detail. Chiaroscuro, the staple of 
oil painting, was ruled out. 'I'hc jxiintcr must siiggesl 
to the imagination what w?s not tliere. He must call 
upon the beholder of the picture for his collaboration, and 
he was fortunate in that alongside him was growing up a 
nation of Connoisseurs on whom no suggestion, even of the 
subtlest, would fail of ils effect. “ For Art in any form " 
as Mr, Morrison, most justly says " is nothing but a 
language — the vehicle of a transcendent inc.ssagc from mind 
to mind." And here I would pause for a moment to 
preach my own sermon, not for the first time in the pages 
of The Bookman, that Art must be democratic, must 
inform our national life, must not be the luxury of the few, 
a closed book to the in any, not a mere S unday-go- to-meeting- 
in-a-top-hat affair, but something permeating, sweetening 
oiir existence morning, noon and night. That is what it 
has done for the Japanese and that is what it may come 
to on<' (lay in Europe, when w(‘ re.ahse tliat tiio spiritual 
essence ot things is something better than the material 
cloak. 

But why, it will be asked, did it come to Japan in its 
infancy and must it come to us. it ever it docs come, in old 
age ? The answer is easy. It is because Japanese Art 
was in its origin essentially childish. It is because Japanese 
Art is the direct outcome of its calligraphy. . From earliest 
childhood in Japan the brush is in everyone’s hand. It, 
instead ot the pen, is the instrument of education. Their 
writing is done with it, and the picture is only a further 
dev«-lopinent of the hieroglyphics in wiiich they write. As 
I.atcadio Hearn has said, " It is not surprising, considering 
the strangely jxjrsonal, animate, esoteric aspect of Japanese 
lettering, that there should be wonderful legends of calli- 
graphy, relating how words written by holy experts, be- 
came incarnate, and descended from their tablets to hold 
converse with mankind ! " And if this could be said of 
mere handwriting, what could not be said of the pictures 
painted by master hands wliich were but the transcendent 
developments of these same hieroglyphics ? What wonder 
theit Japanese critics sliould have said, as they have said, 
of the living lines of certain masters " that, had it chanced 
in the midst of a stroke that a swift sword-cut had severed 
the brush, it would have hled^" And it was this intimate 
relationship between handwriting and painting that gave 
the Japanese painter an audience at once stimulating and 
appreciative. 

But I have only touched the root of Mr. Morrison's great 
subject when 1 sec the limits imposed upon me by a*!relent- 
Icss editor. I should have liked to enlarge on the fact that 
landscajx; painting, with us the invention of yesterday, 
has afforded to the Eastern painter his chief means of 
expression for a thousand years ; that in treating other 
subjects it has been Ins primary aim not so much to paint 
them with consummate skill as to suggest the part they 
play in the visible universe. I should have liked to do 
more than merely pray the student not to turn away from^ 
Eastern Art Ijccause to his conventional eyes it may at 
first sight appear in many cases grotesque and childish^ 
but to persevere until ho comprehends something of the 
Eastern view, assuring him that once started on an adven- 
ture full of delight, he will go on until perhaps even the 
school of Nan-jui, may yield up its secret to Mm, And« 
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talking of Nan-jui, I should have liked to enlarge upon thti 
fact that the revolt agciinst professionalism in the middk of 
the eighteenth century resulted in a movement atlvocating 
principles almost identical with those of the post-im])rcs- 
sionist of to-day. But these and a hundred other things 
of compelling interest are dealt with by Mr. JMorrison 
better than I could deal with them and I cannot do better 
than send the student to the fountain source. There he 
will find the master-key with which to unlock one of the 
most fascinating and fantastic caskets in the world, filled 
to the brim with treasures of boundless delight. 

CiEOROE Somes Layarh. 


MR. GEORGE MOORE’S CARICATURE.* 

When Synge wrob^ “ The PLiylioy of the Western World ” 
and many people protested that it was an excessive carica- 
ture of Irish peasant life, Mr. Ycals rcloiied that Synge 
had paid the Irish peasantry the profoundcst compliment 
in his ix)wcr by making them the subjects of his art. Now 
that Mr. George Moore has paid Mr. Yeats himself a similar 
profound compliment by making him the cockshy of his 
caricaturing genius in “ Hail and Farewell ! " one hopes 
that Mr. Yeats will be equally philosophic. Sui)erficially. 
there seems to be little in common between ‘‘ Hail and 
Farewell! ” and “The Playboy.” Mr. Mooie is a de.iler 
in prosaic acids : Synge wiis an ad\'enturer into the gro- 
tesque infernal regions of poetry. I'hey arc alike, however, 
in havdng written of Irish life with what ^Ir. Masefield has 
called " brilliant malice.” Synge’s malice was j)es.simislic 
and, if it is not straining a woid too hard, almost affection- 
ate ; Mr. Moore’s is gay and has claws. Synge’s laughter 
had something horrible in it : his exuberant phrases ex- 
pressed, not exuberance of spirit, but a wild pursuit of 
vitality, Mr. Moore's jests, on the other hand, are never 
anything approaching horrible, though they are often 
cattish. He has reassuring self-command, and, even 
when he is saying the worst he can remember about his old 
friends, he does so with the imperturbable cheerfulness of 
the smoke-room. Still the descent from ” Esther Waters ” 
and ” The Untilled Field ’’ to ” ITail and Farewell ” is as 
precipitous as, in Synge’s case, was the fall from the univer- 
Scil beauty and symbolism of ” Riders to the Sea ” ami 
“The Well of the Saints” to the rococo parody ot ” Ihe 
Playboy.” 

There are, of course, a multitude of readers who urge that 
we should judge literature quite apart from its reference 
to reality. But both Mr. Moore and Synge challenge us 
as realists. Mr. Moore, as he himself knows, is one of the 
greatest realistic novelists living : “ Esther Waters ’’ gives 
him a ^xisition as the greatest realistic novelist who has 
yet written in English. Synge, too, claimed that he h.ad 
brought reality upon the stage. He insisted on the realism 
even of his separate phnises. And both ” Hail and Fare- 
well ! ” and ” The I’layboy ” are masterpieces of realism” 
for a considerable part of the way. Mr. Moore gives 
us in “Hail and Farewell!” a ruthlessly true account 
of his return to Ireland during the Boer War in order to 
assist in the literary and dramatic revival. But his ruth- 
lessncss is the ruthlessness of the mocker, the observer of 
sui;^aceB, not the ruthlessness of the imaginative man, the 
observer of souls. He can show us Mr. W. B. Yeats hurry- 
ing in and out of a bun-shop or helplessly in need of rest and 
refreshment after a brief spell of work. But he reveals 
to us nothing of the Mr. Yeats who wrote “ The Wind 
among the Reeds ” or who kept alive the Abbey Theatre. 

Only once docs liis portrait of Mr. Yeats rise far above the 
level of caricature, and that is when he describes him as a 
Grand Inquisitor of Art, a priest of literature who could 
burn you at the stake for writing badly. Mr. Moore may 
praise you lor a moment, but the next moment he will say 
in the hearing pi all that you have no back to your head 
or describe y(iur qose or your figure in a way that will make 

• Hail and Farewell 1 I. Ave.” Bv George Moore. 6s. 
(Hoincinaiin.) 


you look mighty ludicrous. The truth is he has neither respect 
nor affection for Ireland — a land of ruin and weed, he calls 
it — and amid the artistic and national enthusiasms of 
Dublin, he was as uncomfortable as a fish out of water. 
Of Mr. George Russell (*‘ A.TC.”) alone he speaks in uncon- 
ditional praise. The measured uncomplimcnlariness of his 
descriptions of Irish movements and the leading personages 
in them is seen at its most innocent in his account of a speech 
in Irish by Dr. Douglas Hyde, the President of the Gaelic 
League. 

'* A torrent of dark, muddied stuff flowed from him, much 
like the porter which used to come up from Carnecum to be 
drunk bv the peasants 'on midsummer nights, when a bonfire 
was hghtcil. It seemed to me a language suitable for the cele- 
bration of an antique Celtic rite, but too remote for modern 
use. It had never l)een spoken by ladies iii silken gowns with 
fans in their hands, or by gentlemen going out to kill each other 
with engraved rapiers or pistols. Mon had merely cudgelled 
each other, yelling slrcange oaths the wdiilc in Irish, and I remem- 
bered it in the mouths of the old fellows dressed in breeches 
and w'orsted stockings, swallow-tail coats and tall hats full of 
dirty banknotes, which they used to give to my father. .Since 
those days I had not heard Irish, and when Hyde began to 
speak it, an instinctive repulsion rose up in me, quelled with 
difhculty, for 1 w^as already a Gaelic Leaguer. Hyde, too, per- 
haps on account of the language, ]ierhaps it was his appearance, 
inspired a certain repulsion in me, which, however, I did not 
attempt to (piell 

Uniortuii.'iteh’, repulsion is not the stuff of which literature 
is made, and one we.'iries of Mr. Mfxue’s repulsions in this 
book as in “ Memoirs of Mv Dead Life ' one weaned of 
his loves. Moreover, fine suspects his genuineness. He 
makes even truth look quite unlike herself by compelling 
her to attitudinise in fanev dress. In the result, his book 
must be judged as a /eu d' esprit a jeii d' esprit in the politest 
ot bad taste -at the cxpen.se of the Irish literary rc^vival. 
This, and something more. Waste and pettiness though 
much of the book is, there is enough wdt and observation 
in it to last any ordinary novelist a lifetime. And there is 
the exquisitely-phrascd overture in which Mr. Moore gives 
us a study of Irish gentry m decay which has no equal in 
literature. It is his humour to boast that he would h ive 
.saved the Irish language and given it a masterpiece whu h 
would have been hailed throughout Europe, had he onl>- 
in his boyhood in the West ol Tridand used his chances to 
learn it, and written tlie story of the passionate people who 
h\ed about him There is iiioie in this than jesting. Mr. 
Moore is the only great novelist that Ireland has produced . 
he IS one of the novelists of Europe. His genius, even in 
“ Hail and Farewell ! ” is a constant amazement and de- 
light. His waste of genius in the same book —his niggling 
nastinesses and unimaginative disparagements — make one 
wish that some faith or affection had s.ived him from giving 
to the calcs so much that was meant for mankind. 

RonERT Lyno. 


SOME OF OUR SINGERS * 

When England was a nest of singing birds she did not 
listen to the .song of other than domestic creature.s, whereas 
I have been distracted all this morning by the most exotic 
importations. One of them is no more foreign than was 
the writer of “ Hajji Baba ” ; we may quote these verses 
of Mr. Ben Kendim on Woman Suffrage : 

” When seaweed binds a storm at sea, when spiders break the oak, 
When architects can make a mosque of rainbow, night and 
smoke, 

In those dear ilistant days a man will rule his womcn-folk.’ 

♦ “ Eastern Songs.” By Ben Kendim. 5s. net. (Bl^k- 
wood.) — ” Sword and Blossom i*oem, ” (Vol. IIL). Done into 
English verse by Shotaro Kimura and (.Charlotte M. A. Peake. 
3s. 6cl. net. (Hasegawa, Tokyo; and Simpkln, Marshall).— 
Under the Swedish Colours.” Done into English verse by 
Francis Arthur Judd, arranged by H. M., with a Prj^ace by 
Edmund Gosse. is. net, (Mathews.) — ” Verses. By Dolf 
Wyllardc. is. 6d. net. (Stanley Paul.) — “ The Epic of God and 
the Devil.” By John E'roderick Rowlxithatn. io«. 6d. net. 
(Baylis.) — “ The Cup of Quietness.” By Alfred Hayes. 38. 6d, 
net. (Methuen.)—” Fifty Poems.” By John Freeman, m. net. 
(Herbert and Daniel.) 
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And often certain methods have been brought to bear : 

*' There's sunset on Iho l^osphorus, the Conqueror’s golden 
stream, 

And all the peace of Paradise in gardens where 1 dream, 

And peace as deep as the deep sea inside niy cool Hariiii.” 

But it is rather disconcerting to find Mr. Kendim, from 
out his oriental robes, singing of (ialaliad, and still more 
disconcerting to read him on Bismarck, with no reic’riuice 
to anything eastern ; 

“Pray that you be utlerly lorgol, 

V’oii and your trniinphs, mc^an bargains of yoiii trade, 
Friendship a feint, your sacrament a plot. 

Your lies tJie twins “oj oatlis, your kiss belore you shot. 
Creator ot the peo]>Ie yon hetray(‘<l.” 

In “ Sword and Blossom l*o(‘ms ” (X'ol. Ill ) we welcome' 
an old friend, Mrs. Peake, wliose versions from the Japanese 
arc perfectly delight Jiil This book, priiite<l m .mil 

beautifully illustrated by native artists, h.is se«liiecd mc' 
utterly; but no alien arts are needed b\' this \’eise ; 

“ ' Fis Autumn, and th(‘ early morning .nr 
11 ere in Ar.ishn am.i strike^ so cold, 

'J he kindly Maple tree's have hade iis ue.ir 
Brocaded gaiments ol then led and gold” 

And this IS the first lime that Mis, J'eake lias me hided 
love songs. Here is one, tianslatc'd liom an anonymous 
writer ; 

“ Scatter yoiii hlossoins, Ciierrv 1r(*( -s I j'rav, 

To keep mv Iru'iid still longer at in\ ''ide, 

Oui(_k ' with \our dnltiiig snow ol petals hide 
The* Ke^ad h\’ wIiilIi he think, ■. to g(* awav 

Mis Peake is to Jajianese poetry wh.it Mr ('i.mmer- 
B\ ng. .'luthoi ol ” 'rin* Lute of J.ide, ' is to tlic' ( iniiese 
Wlial I .ui be mote bi'anliful tli<m fins . 

” ,\s tjn the mountains, u !n‘n the Cloud'i aheixe 
Fall t(^ tlu- e.'irth in Mist a man may sc'e 
file dim, wliite lilossom ol some ('herry tree, 

S(> only have I seen the One I love” 

'Mu' Swedisli |)oems arc' lud so well tr.mslatc'cl, and it 
sc'eins as it Mr Judd had attemjiled to Ix' (pule Lulldiil, 
to l3C quite literal, omitting no word, where. is he* should 
rtiiher h.ive sti‘i\eii to omit il [lossible no s])inl .md none 
ol tlu; pc'rliime ol [loetiw As the advc'iitiiroiis Oiiceii 
Clinstma lies iqnui hei di'.itli bc'd : 

” A'av, this is moie than dreaming who should date 
'Jo sin,^ without m teeth ol onlcr stern f 
l-'roin he.ivy sliimhers siidderilv aware, 

Wliat sounds are these ^ the dying (Jueeii wouhl le.irn ” 

And yet il is mleiesting to walk awhile in such im- 
Irodden nu’adows, even il we cannot say tli.it fiom this 
little book wv have dc-rived those exiimsite sens.it ions ot 
the Swedish jihiloscqilu'r, Strindberg (an ” austere writer, 
says C.osse, in his iiilrcjdiiction to this volume), wdien 
lie took a c'elebratixl lorcsl w’alk, and as his ic'ct trod now 
on moss and now on c;arth, c-*x|)ciieneed a imneisc of thiills. 
The sonnet hy Count Siioilsky Sqi Cellini is 
good, so far as the idea goes, and this brief song, J lu' 
(ioth’s Song,” ot Viktor I<>dberg, is well rendered . 

“In northern woodlands 
The ])iije-trees iic^d, 

O race of Woden, 

War-rousing God ! 

Go down where cypress 
And cedar sigh, 

'Mid slaves unman Iv 
Content to die 
Lull them to slum her 
With song of the sword ; 

To bergs auroral 
Bear golden hoard. 

To the warrior's cairn. 

To the hero's mound, 

Where fir-trees shadow 
The darkling ground." 

Before I allude to “ Tlie Cup of Quietness." and to 
Mr. Rowbotham’s work, a book by the wcll-knowm novelist, 
Dolf Wyllarde, attracts attention. She is more modest 
than Mr. Rowbotham, who, I believe, calls himself (or per- 
mits his publishers, though not of this book, to call him) 
“The English Homer." Miss W^yllafde’.s prose, of wdiich 
I do not profess myself more than a moderate lover, had 


not prepared me lor “ 'fhe L'low^i'r-Seller." Here is the 
last verse : 

“ ‘ Violets, sir > ’ 

Her basket shows a M-cnted he,'i|), 

(->ne splendid (dlour, soli and dci'p, 

And suf II a conlrasi matcluMl willi Ixt, 

I his miid'Stamed wreck, who plies her tr.Lih* 
t)n perfect things that (iod ha-, madt ' 

Violets, sir ' ’ “ 

'J'his IS a very varu.'il and .i iasi.maliiig hook. On the 
other hand Mr. Rowboth.im is not to be men l\ l.iughed at , 
lie is a faeili; rhymci, he is move<l l>\ the liormrs of lile into 
such a jiassion ih.il we are ash. lined ai lus imloihm.ite 
elfcet on our sojihislualcd e\es P»ui wh.il will \ou. 
when in a most righteous ode, " The |)e\il .at I M oslit iilion,” 
he gives us : 

“ F.aeli Linsuspeitmg girl 
With many a suimy riirl, 

Converting lier into a hag diseased and dirt\, 

Belore she's anything like thirt\ 

and this about the Devil, wlio 

” f.)ut of the joy to he lier lord and owner, 

Otteii conies to visit her in /v i uHui 

VVitli the n.ime of Mr. Alfred Hayes 1 own that I havi; 
hitherto been unfamiliar. 1 must ascertain if in the tour 
hooks v\Imh he has already published there is anytliing 
as fine .is the; poem " To my Little IJ.iughter,” with these 
stan/.is : 

“ Thou still hast taught me, since the dawn 

Of that May inoniiiig, wdieii 1 stood 
Joy-strieken on the dew -drcnclied lawn, 

While all around 

Tlie great hird-ehorus gathered to a flood 
Of rapturous sound ; 

” '\nd irungled rny full heart with theirs, 

.And, as the .sun rose, sought again 
J lie cradled answer to mv prayers. 

And met those eyes 

T.'ntrouhled yet hv joy, undimmed hy pain, 

So calm, so wise ” ^ 

Now .mil Ihi'u, m Mi Freeman's "Fifty Poems." you 
will iiin .leross a lm(‘ wdiirli trips you u]) " Was it Love’s 

('.host’s l.ist i.ill And oiu' rt'si'nis it liioroughly, be- 

lause ill this delight till htth' book one is led on so trip- 
])inglv , .ind il one h.dts at all it is 1o medilati' the startling 
hoautv of .1 hue or ji.issage or a pui’iii. 'fhii exquisite 
No JO I li.ive seen quoted elsewdiere, and Mi;reiitio would 
liave Ireasuri'd it. No. 32 is another gem wdneh, after 
iilehr.itmg Love most wxirthily, concludes : 

'Lose, Lo\e, wliat shall he said ol Ihi'e, 

I51ind Pilot singing over the sea ” 

'J hese liftv poems it is to be hoped that his next collec- 
tion will embrace a luindicd, and so on, and so on -show 
.1 gre.il v.irietv of inctic, and if here and there it is a trille 
academic it is never otherwise than interesting, while on 
some occasions the success is hriUi.ant. Heae is the last 
vcisc ol No. 3 (" F' veiling Lieauly ; i^lacktriars ") ; 

'■ ho in her darkening lovt?lincss is she .seen 
Like an autumnal passioii-hauiited queen, 

Who heat's, ' A eaptam-king is nigh the gate ’ — 

■ "I is .\ntony, Aiitonv ' ’ Then hastens she, 

Beauty to beauty adding yet, till see, 

A queen within the queen perilous wuth love and fate ! " 

By iMlling his book " Fifty Poems " Air. Freeman has 
nil lined me to a crdi illation. It appe.irs lh.it he sells 
be.iutv at .in .ivcr.rgc price ol •oiXi ol a penny a line. There 
tire in these days few investments that can he so safely 
recoimncndcd. 

Hknrv Baeklein. 
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THE BELLE OF SANTIAGO. By G. B. Burgin. 6a, 
(Hutchinson.) 

Mr. Burgin is perfectly at home in romantic melodrama ; 
he catches the appropriate atmosphere ot mysteiy^ ; he 
knows how to manage a strong scene ; liis characters glow 
with the fire of their passions ; he has no place for business 
or anything that savours of the workaday money-making 
life ; sentiment holds undisputed sway. The reader of 

The Belle of Santiago " is not long left in doubt as to the 
depth and nature of the seriti incut wliich draws young 
Anthony Heron into a midnight meeting wilh the beautiful 
Sehorita Mercedes under the walls of her father’s castle ; 
nor does the outraged parent, alighting upon the rash 
couple^ conceal his feelings on this prcpost€;roLis violation 
of Spanish etiquette. “ Get a mattock and dig a grave big 
enough for two,” he commands his men forthwith. The 
lovers, however, are spared this untimely end by the inter- 
vention of Anthony's friend, Don Lopez, the soul of 
honour, who placates the lather by marrying the discredited 
Mercedes, well knowing her love can never be his. Broken- 
hearted, Anthony returns to England, where in due course 
he receives a message from Mercedes : “I have borne a 
child that she may wed with your son. Antonio mio, you 
will do this for my sake . , .” Tins is the centred point of 
the plot. At long last wc see Anthony’s son retracing his 
father’s footsteps and, after many adventures, finding witii 
Mercedes* daughter the happiness that was denicMl to their 
parents. Mr. Burgin provides an entertaining character 
in Pedro, the optimistic little waiter, and an unusually 
powerful one in Cuchillo, the faithful dwarf with the great 
dog-like eyes. ” The Belle of Santiago,” is a capital story — 
it has an ingenious plot, and is narrated with a deft and 
skilful lightnes.s of touch. 

THE MONEY MOON. By Jeffery Famol. 6s. (Sampson 
Low.) 

If the charm of ” The Broad Highway ” was its pic- 
turesque realism, the charm of Mr. Jeffery Farnors second 
novel, ” The Money Moon,** is its dainty and delightful 
unreality. It is almost as fantastically improbable as a 
dream, but it is one of the liappiest and most winsome 
dreams that ever a man remembered after he woke. Jilted 
by a pretty American girl, who is fascinated by the title 
of an Englisli aristocrat, George Bellew leaves his valet 
l>chind in London and sets out to tramp the road into the 
country hoping to find forgetfulness and balm lor his 
wounded vanity. He walks straightway into some amusing 
rough-and-tumble adventures and thence onwards into 
the golden meshes of a new and exquisite love affair that 
develops in an atmosphere of quaint humour and gracious 
sentiment and is shaped to an idyllic end by a scries of 
cunningly devised disasters, misunderstandings, and a 
final daring and desperate abduction. The characters 
are wonderfully human and real ; Bellew himself, the 
blundering, good-hearted, romantic-minded American 
millionaire ; his quaintly philosophical valet ; the witching 
Miss Anthca, working her farm and taking in lodgers ; 
Anthca*s man, Adam, and her fanciful little nephew, George, 
otherwise Small Forges ; the wistful Miss Priscilla and her 
soldier lover— they are all sketched with sympathy and 
humour and in the very colours of life. They are actual 
persons playing their various parts in one. of the blithest, 
tendcrest, freshest, and most delightfully Arcadian dream- 
stones that was aver written. 

SAINTS, SINNERS, AND THE USUAL PEOPLE. By 
St. John Lucas. 6s. (Blackwood.) 

Mr. St. John Lucas is no provider of mental pabulum 
for siib&cnbcrs to the circulating libraries. He writes 
because he Mias got somelhing to say, a way to say it in, 
and a select T)ut appreciative public. He is a writer in- 
^deed worth following Up, and those who love wit, humour, 
and iropy, and are not repelled by a style Vhich is at once 


mobile, well-bred and restrained^ may bo recommended to 
make acquaintance with his second book ** Saints, Sinners, 
and the Usual People,*** a bopk which we have no hesitation 
in describing as the best volume of short stories that has 
come our way for quite a long time. The promise in these 
stories — and a great promise they make — is made by their 
variety. There are three stories poking excellent fun at 
the Saints — tales which in treatment and intention show 
a sort of hesitation between the kindly Catholic attitude 
towards the hagiology adopted by Baron Corvo in those 
delightfully funny ** Stories Toto told me," and the frankly 
and derisively anti-clerical spirit in which Anatole France 
appro.ichcs the legends. There are three ironical studies 
in the unexpected, which arc as good as anything Mr. G. S. 
Street gave us years ago in *‘ Episodes.” There is a scream- 
ing piece of farce (” The Statute of the Commander ” ), an 
excellent, because non-anthropomorphic, story of a cat 
(” The Pale Cat ”), an attempt, but not quite a successful 
attempt, at a grisly shudder (” The Gorgon’s Head *’), 
and three studies full of mordant humour which the author 
calls Grotesques.” 

ETHAN FROME. By Edith Wharton. 3s. 6d. net. (Mac- 
millan.) 

Mrs. Wharton has more than satisfied one’s exj^cctation, 
and her art has never been shown to greater advantage 
than in this story of Ethan Fromc, the young Massa- 
clm.sctts’ farmer. It is a tragedy, almost unendurably 
l>oignant, but ju.stihcd by its inevitableness. From his 
youtli Fate dealt hardly with Ethan. His father died, 
leaving him a bleak unproductive farm, and a failing 
saw-mill. After a lingering illness, his mother also died. 
That was in the Fall ; had it been in the Spring his future 
might have been different, but Ethan dared not face the 
winter alone in this ” New England farmhouse that made 
the landscape lonelier.” Then he took liis first step toward 
tlie abyss ; he asked Zeena, the tall, uncomely, raw-boned 
woman who had nursed his mother, to l>e his wife From 
that time his life was a martyrdom, for Zeena soon showed 
her real character as a sickly, querulous neurotic. Then 
came tlic next stroke of Destiny. To save expense, for 
the poverty at the farm was grinding, Mattie Silver, the 
penniless young cousin of Zeena, was invited to live with 
them. As the girl served without pay her cousin sug- 
gested that on the rare occasions, when tlierc was an enter- 
tainment in the village, Mattie should go to it, so that she 
should not feel too sharp) a contrast between the life she 
had left and the isolation of the farm. On these occasions, 
Etlian, although at first he had inwardly demurred at Ae 
extra toil imposed on him, was accustomed to fetch home 
his wife’s cousin. Soon he found himself wishing that the 
village might give all its nights to revelry. Gradually the 
wife’s suspicions arc aroused ; a liired girl is employed, and 
Mattie must go. Poverty makes Ethan helpless ; money 
might have saved two lives, if not three, but there 49 none. 
So the blow falls in the last act that is to consign the three 
to a living death. It is a beautiful, sad, but intensely 
human story, working out to its final conclusion with all 
the inevitabUity of a great Greek tragedy. 

MADEMOISELLE CELESTE. By Adele Ferguson Knight. 
6s. (Hutchfiison.) 

The French Revolution seems still to be an inexhaustible 
theme for romance. Just as our sixteenth^century poet^ 
would win their spurs by wnting a $oiuiet*seqiience« so 
our modem historical novelist enters the field with a 
romance beginning at tlie time when 'rim tumbiils were 
hurrying to the goilk>tine. The book before US Opens 
with a scene showing Celeste arriving at till actual place 
of execution, when her escape is cleveiciy ulfecised bjr a 
diversion created by her lover and Us aoCoffipllcSi^ To 
the accompUce falls rim task of eSC^SetUg tim to 

England and to safety* The adventums pjSlif^llqpply 
an enthralling story, ^the love of Celeste tomiug Irim her 
renegade Royalist lover tp her rwuieefid 
Ingeniottsly avoiding rim o a oi ino n|toOSi 
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heroine in France, as she elects to forego the certain safety 
of flight, by returning with her husband to share the fortunes 
of his tenantry. It is a well-written^ interesting novel, and 
possesses not a little of the atmosphere of gallantry and 
romance that seem to belong by right to this period. The 
author’s name is now to us, but it is a pleasure to welcome 
as a first attempt, a book so creditable and workmanlike. 
If the beginning of the story almost inevitably ret'alls a 
familiar chapter in Dickens, it is due to the author to say 
that the rest of the story is worked out with undoubted 
freshness and originality. In fact, the plot contains quite 
a number of clever and ingenious surprises. 

NO SURRENDER. By Constance Klizabetli Maud. 6s. 

(Duckworth.) 

Art is a jealous mistress, and when a brilliant writer 
endeavours to advance a cause through the medium of 
fiction the artistic quality is bound to suffer. That is not to 
say that “ No Surrender " is not an interesting, witty and 
brightly- written book. Indeed, given the conditions, it is 
about as good as it could be. Those familiar with rural 
life in England will recognise the truth of, and will be 
delighted wth, the incisive pen pictuies of Sir Godfrey 
Walker, M.P, and his wife , Sir Cieorge Crompton and Ins 
sister. These arc types winch are to be met with m every 
Enghsh county, and they serve to illustrate in secular life, 
whet the phrase " invincible ignorance ” implies in ec( l(‘si- 
astical parlance. The life among.st tlic mill hands would 
seem to be equally true to life, and some of the characters 
— notably Jenny, wlio is a fine creature — art* apparently 
transcripts fioin life. On the whole the liook is written 
with restraint, but one hopes and believes that the inci- 
dente described in the chapter headed “ In the Punishment 
Cell ” are exceptional. But pray, Miss Maud, now that 
you have done your duly by your sex, give us sonic more 
of the stories wc love so muth bcltei. 


Ube Bookman’s XEable. 


PRINCE TALLEYRAND AND HIS TIMES. By Fr6d^ric 
I-ohec. Ada])te(l by Bryan O'Donnell, M.A. With ib 
Ilhi.strations. 12 s. 6d. net. (Long.) 

Monsieur Fred6ric Loliee is, as all the world knows, one 
of the leading authorities upon the i)eriod of the Second 
Empire, and probably no living writer is bidter equippecl to 
undertake the duty which Monsieur Loliee has set himself in 
the jiresent work. The author tells us that his design is to 
write a complete biography of Talleyrand — alter Naiioleon, 
with whose character his is contr.isted to excellent effect m 
the.se pages, one of the most remarkable gc.niu.ses Francp has 
ever known. This task the author has found it impossible 
to compress within the covers of a single volume, and he 
accordingly firojects a second volume dealing with the latter 
portion of Talleyrand’s life, and opening with the proceedings 
of file Congress of Vienna. Thanks to a large amount of 
new maferial which has recently been discovered, Monsieur 
Loliee is enabled to throw a novel light upon the character 
and aims of Ins hero. He by no means neglects the lighter 
side of Talh'yrand's character, and much space is set aside 
fo a consideration of the society of the day. Mr. Bryan 
O’DonneU's English rendering of this most interesting book 
IS worthy of the highest i)rtiise. 

SOME ASPECTS OF THACKERAY. By Lewis Melville- 
12 s 0(1. net (Stephen Swift) 

Everybody who is interested in Thackeray — and who is 
not, nowadays ? — will find something to interest him in this 
book of Mr. Melville’s. It is a collection of miscellaneous 
papers that have, for the most part, already appeared in the 
English and American magazines, but three good chapters 
are here published for the first time. You have chapters 
on “ I'licickcray and the Dignity of Literature ” ; Thackeray 


A SOCIETY MOTHER. By I'Minuud Bosaiiquct. 

6s. (Long.) 

If, as wo believe, “ A Society Mother " is the 
first work of its author, we shall in future watch the 
publishers’ announcements pretty closely for the 
name of Mr Edmund Bosanquet. 'I'liere aic 
many excellent qualities in his work. He can 
tell a story very well, and his cliicf fault of 0 (.ca- 
sional over-elaboralion is one of wdnch he wdl soon 
be able to cure himself. And besides, lie certainly 
possesses gifts of lifelike characterisation. But 
perhaps the best point about “ A Society Mother ” 
is thaj the author is clearly well acquaiiiled 
with the hfe ho describes. It really would 
seem that he knows the life and manners of the 
" Smart Set.” The plot of tlie book is com- 
paratively simple. Howard Leonardson, a Jewish 
financier of unimaginable wealth, lias fallen in love 
with Mrs. D’Envillc, who is unhappily married to 
a spendthrift and unfaithful husband. Having 
got D’Enville into his power, he proposes that 
that gentleman shall consent to bo divorced from 
his wife, when Leonardson believes that she will 
marry the man who is able to offer her love and 
luxury. His scheme succeeds to a certiiin point, but 
it breaks down altogether when Mrs. D’Enville's 
son puts his veto upon his mother's marriage. 
Very clever is Mr. Bosanquet’s study of the love 
existing between his mother and her son, and very 
pleasant too are the sketches of the boy's school 
life at Eton ; but though it is on the side of the 
ajugelst it cannot be said that ” A Society Mother ” 
will Jpafove acceptable reading for everybody. But 
the eophisticated novel-reader will doubtless — and 
quite Justifiably— -admire the book. 



Madame Grand* Princeaae de Talleyrand, 

Fmn ** Priaoe Talleyraod and hU Tlmea (John Long.) 
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as a reader and critic of books, as an artist, as a writer of 
ballads ; on Thackeray and his illustrators ; on the T-ondon 
of " Esmond ” ; on Thackeray and Dickens — fourteen 
chapters in all on various aspects of Thackeray's life and 
work. He was not a great critic, preferring second-rate 
books of the first class, as Mr. Melville says, to the greatest. 

While as a matter of course he admitted that Milton 
was a great poet, he added that ‘ he was such a bore that 
no one could read him.' ” Perhaps you may think tliis 
slightly discounts what Mr. Melville has said elsewhere of 
Thackeray's culture and Dickens's lack of it ; it is an inter- 
esting point, anyhow. When he began as a critic, " like 
most young writers," observes Mr. Melville (and he might 
have added like a good many older ones) " he sought for the 
blemishes rather than the virtues of books sent to him for 
review " : but growing mature he .saw that " love is a 
higher intellectual exercise than hatred," and that it was 
better and even cleverer to be kind than cruel. In discuss- 
ing the merits of Thackeray and Dickens, Mr. Melville 
sometimes betrays a little natural bias ; he declares th.it 
" if jealousy existed between the two men, it was not on 
Thackeray’s side " ; yet elsewhere he tells how anxiously 
Thackeray inquired about Dickens’s sales and his own, and 
in yet another place confesses that " for many years 
Thackeray envied Dickens his popularity and financial 
success." The book affords further evidence, if any were 
needed, of Mr. Melville’s intimacy with all that concerns 
Thackeray ; it is full of various information that will be 
helpful to the student, and its light and gossipy style makes 
it attractive reading for the general reader. The illustra- 
tions are numerous and really illustrative. 

MY ATTAINMENT OF THE POLE. By Dr. Frederick A. 

C(X)k. With 50 Illu.strations, us. ()(1 net. (Arlen & Co , 

Chichester House, Chancery Lane, London, W C ) 

It is hardly our purpose to go into the details of the con- 
troversy as to whether Dr. Cook ever reached the spxit on flu- 
earth’s surface which lie likes to speak of as the " boreal 
center." He may have done so, or- wim h is probablv the 
more generally accepted opinion in this country — he mav 
not. For ourselv^es, vve are neutral, but the reader wdl 
notice that wc have not included our notice in the " Novel 
Notes " section of The Bookman, 1'he rea.son for this is 
that we are uncertain whether the book really is fiction or 
fact, and wc must therefore take it at its own valuation. 
But we will say that if it is fiction, if is very good of its kind. 
Almost would Dr. Cook persuade us. . . . He writes well, 
certainly, though wc cannot but think that nearly a third of 
this book— in which the most astounding charges are made 
against Admiral Peary — is nxTy ill-ad vi.scd indeed. The 
whole of Dr. Cook’s story is here given in much detail, from 
the start of his expedition down to the present day, .and it 
is only right for us to say that it it is true, thi; bitterness 
with which certain portions of it arc treated is at any rate 
partially justified. The mere onlooker will find the book to 
be one of great interest, and for that at least Dr. Cook may 
be thanked. 

THE CRITICAL ATTITUDE. By Ford Madox HueHer. 5s. 
net. (Duckworth.) 

It is a very astonishing thing that this book, which is a 
sign of the times, should contain so little that is absolutely 
original ; and that, in spite of its lack of originality, it should 
be almost startling. Mr. Hueffer writes, casually and dog- 
matically, what many of the most expert minds of the day 
have thought and arc thinking. He is careless in definition, 
he repeats himself, he says everything with a sort of large, 
imperious nonchalance. He cries out upon modernity, and 
upon Victorianism, in quite the usual manner of the con- 
versational critic. Yet there is health and vitality in all he 
says — enough to make this book shine like a good deed in a 
naughtv •world, and enough to set a-thinking all the people 
who do not possess, and who will not understand, what he 
calls " Die (Jitical Attitude." In fact, Mr. Hueller writes 
as one of that small body of men, of whom Mr. Arnold 
Bennett is the most notable — the craftsmcn-critics. He 
brings to his criticism the sure^ trained sense of the writer 


who cares most for art and its expression,, without emotional 
credulity, and without the amateurishness of the average 
educated unprofessional critic. But his valuation of such 
writers as George Eliot and Mr. Galsworthy, his character- 
isation of the Great Figure of the Victorian era, his studies 
of modern dramatists, are all familiar to thbse who move in 
literary circles ; and may, to some, appear as purely tem- 
peramental as the quite different opinions of so tempera- 
inenlal a critic as. .say, Mr. Chesterton. Outside these 
circles, Mr. Huelfcr may cfirn a legitimate triumph ; liis 
opinions may be listened to with what he describes as " dis- 
like and dread " ; they may provoke a startled indignation ; 
but only if his book can be put into the hands of those who 
blindly accept tradition in literary opinions. Thus, on the 
subject of Shakespeare, Mr. Hueffer may arouse disquiet 
by his assumption that the greatest English writer is prob- 
ably inferior to Turgenev ; when he says " to the great bulk 
of educated criticism of to-day, tieorge Eliot has become 
a writer unreadable in herself and negligible as a critical 
illustration," he may shake the re.idcr who has alw'ays been 
a little uncomfortably loyal to the tradition of George 
Eliot’s supremacy ; he may terribly distress many people 
by his elaborate explanation that " money spent upon the 
Arts is not only money invested in sound securities, but 
that it adds distinctly to the good-will of the nation as a 
going concern." If he can convince those who Jire not 
already convinced. Mr. Hueffer will have triumphed indeed ; 
but his book is largely addics.sed to the converted. The 
tact that he has himself assisted carh(’r in that conversion 
will no doubt be a satisfaction to him ; ami “ Tlie Critical 
.Attitude " should be read by all who truly care about just 
(‘stimates , yet, in its very nature, the book must ap])eal 
most strongly to those who have acejuired or are acquiring 
the Critical Attitude for themselves. It is, in fact, written 
in a professional key - of Art as it appears, from the inside, 
Xn till' artist. It is deliberately imheroic, free from illusion, 
and suggestive rather than linal. Where it becomes im- 
portant is in its definitely anti-Philistine and anti-.senti- 
mental character. Mr. Hueffer, with Ins fellow-craftsmen, 
looks upon Art without ])r(‘tenccof even the most accidental 
kind. He demands the " vision ot things as they are." It 
IS that wlnih makes him a realist in criticism, far Irom the 
elaborate thesis monger, or the poet who picked a handful 
ot gems from ShakesiXMrc'.s plays and exclaimed at them. 
Such a book may be casual, the proofs may have l)een passed 
unread, some of the individual opinums may seem debat- 
able ; What remain.s is the, extraordinary sanity of the 
artist who is familiar with the work of his contemporaries, 
and who docs not hesitate to appraise it. 

THE ENGLISH COURT IN EXILE. By E. & M S. Grew. 

I ;s. (Mills & Boon ) • 

It would be ungenerous not to pay a sj^cial tribute to 
the patience, ingenuity, and research that have gone to the 
compilation of this new and imposing-looking record of the 
life of James II. and his Queen at Saint-Germain. If zeal, 
exjxjricnce, a consistent determination to be tliorough, and 
a literary appetite that can assimulate and emphasise 
trifles with an almost prodigious readiness, would make a 
work of fair historical proportions, this story of the life of 
James II. and his family at the Chateau of Saint-Germain- 
cn-Laye, and their relations with the French court after their 
precipitate flight from London in 1688, would be one of the 
.season’s hterary triumphs. Unfortunately, a mere taking 
of pains docs not reconstitute history on a large scale. 
That work demands a certain breadth of vision, and a 
certain sense of aloofness that these authors do not exercise 
and, as a consequence, their history-making, though based 
upon a first hand study of cbntcrrtporary diaries, memoirs, 
histories, pamphlets, and manuscripts, sinks occasionally 
to the level of the every-day manufacturers of books. 
Students keenly interested in this vague and troublous 
]>eriod, will be grateful of course to Mr^ and Mrs. Grew for 
the scholarship and the trouble that they have expended ; 
the authors give a very carefully balanced and stirring 
account of the incidetfts that led up to the flight of Jameall. 
to France, but from a reader’s standpoint^ the work appears 
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An Apartment of the English Royal Family at St. Germain. 

K<1'Im(1ihi(| I'Miiii- mil ol Ml SiloiiiDii K<iiii<li. 

■| Iw I M14I1-I1 (oiiii III I \iU “ l*\ !■ .m*l M .s (Mills \ H<miii ) 


to sulTor iiltMWiinls fioin llu* f.u t ;i dislnu t portion 

Ihrn ,illoU('(l to J.oncs’s ion to Indjind 'I'liis ^iTtion 

IS ii*.dlv rdllun Llninsdv (ontnvtd At th<‘ s.mic tinu-. tlK‘ 
aiUhoi^ "iv(‘ M ilc.ir <md sin ( iiu t storv ol the (dloils inadc* 
by tlu’ nnlni])i)\ inonarJi to hhoncm Ins tlironc, and h.i\i‘ 
niad(' a raivfiil and aide' slnd\' (»t tlic c li.irai ti'r ol Loins \1V 
show lus tivaliiKMit oi the (‘xilt's to liavc b(‘C’n alw'a\s 
'• tlial ot a «rfat Uin- and a K^-ntUman His rtdalion 

to the lii^ntne and iiiined j]fiiests was without n'proac h 
Jt was du:tat('d bv tlie most deln ate <’oiiitesN', \w the most 
boundless gcneiosity All that he had was pl.ued at their 
clisjiosaJ." 

WITH NAPOLEON AT WATERLOO, lb i:dwnrd Bruce 
Low. i^s. net (Franns (;riHitlis) 

This vohiTTie embodies the w'ork of the late Lilward Bruee 
Low among doi umcnts and diaries dealing with the Watei- 
loo and J^cmnsiilar campaigns. It is now produced under 
the editorship of Mr. Maekciizie Mac Bride w ho furnishes 
a most interesting introduelion in which ht‘ ('ommenls on 
the habit of weaving the story of history round its few^ 
great leaders in warfare. The British citizen, he* says, has 
little idea of the exlraordiiiary exertions, jirivalions, dis- 
comfort.s, which arc suffered eliiefly by the common soldier 
in the ranks. “ Of the real warfare no aceounls wnth which 
we are acejuainted give a picture* anything like so graphic: 
as the words of the actual soldiers themselves. I’erhaps 
the most important chapters of the book arc those 
dealing with Napoleon at Waterloo. Miough they occupy 
less than a third pf Ihc siiacc. The vital strategic import- 
ance of Hougomont is interestingly elaborated by the late 
Edward Bruce Low in a chapter on " The (niards at 
Waterloo," in which he quotes Victor Hugo’s remark : 
" This corner of the earth, could Napoleon have held it. 
would have given him the sovereignty of the world." The 
closing of the gates of Hougomont was due to the magni- 
ficent bravery displayed by two rugged Highlanders of 
immense stature, Colonel Macdonncll and Serjeant John 
Graham. The diary of Napoleon’s equerry, J ardin aine, and 
the journal of one of his Aides-de-Camp give rather pathetic 
glimpses of the great Emperor on the field of Waterloo. 
Both of these documents, printed for tjjie first time in this 
volume, arc interesting and have some real historical value. 
The diaries of " the actual soldiers themselves " are very 


plentifully used. 
Serjeant N i c o 1 de- 
scri beshis experiences 
with Abercrombie 
and Moore in Egypt ; 
Ser)e;int Robertson’s 
diaiy IS cpioted for 
the ghastly story of 
tlie rclic:a.t from 
('onmiia 11ie late 
L B. Low })()ints out 
that if the: British 
( 'f ( ) ve rn ni cut, i nstea d 
ol s])httjiig up their 
inagnifu ent army of 
r^>,fxxi men at this 
time of E u r o p o a n 
crisis, htid scut an 
adequate force to 
assist the Spanish and 
Portuguese allies, five 
years fighting in the 
Peninsular would 
have been saved. 
Wellesley, it wall be 
re m e in here d , had 
only 20 ,cx.K) men watli 
which to oppose the 
combined armies of 
France (at that time 
ten limes m ore 
numerous than his 
own ), owing to the (h*('ision ol Canning and Castlereagh to aid 
Austria HI the w'ar th(‘y waTe waging with France, and their 
detcriniiuitioii to ecjinj) the ilLfated Walcheren expedition. 
Uiiskin, HI " Praetenta," tells us that he traversed the 
fi(‘ld of Waterloo wnthoui the slightest inclination to be a 
solflier. After reading this fascinating record and the 
rlianes of the brave and sirnjile w^arnors who have painted 
so vivid I V the horrors ol w'ar wlu'n robbed of the romance 
of lh(* battle field, we must eonh ss that wv, too, have very 
little inchnalion for the soldier’s lifi*. We should add that 
the book is provided wath a siTvieeable index and many 
excellent illiislralions, but why not have placed them 
opposite their context ^ L'or instance there is on page 6o 
a portrait of Sir James Mai'donnell, to wdiom w'c have 
already relerrcd in the defi'me of Hougomont, but the 
reader must turn sixty-lhrei* pages before he will find any 
reference to him This carelessness diminishes the value 
of the illustrations. 


IRISH RECOLLECTIONS. B\ Ju.tm McCarthy, los 6d. net. 

(Hoikler (S: Stoughton.) 

Readers w ho have reai lu'd middle age will be delighted 
to find Mr. Justin McCarthy still alive, and — well, not 
kicking— kii.king never was the forte of Mr. McCarthy, 
otherwise he w'ouldjhavc matle a bigger figure in Parliei- 
incntary life but talking, and talking in these early 
“ Irish Recollections ’’ of his, with a charm and vivacity 
rather rarely to be found, \\v faiu y. in the w'ork of a \’ctcran, 
cighty-tw(} years old. 'J'he novelist to w'hom wo owe 
” Dear Lady Disdain," the historical student who described 
the " History ol Our Own 'rimes," the politician whom 
Charles Stewart Parnell dismissed with banb'dng acerbity 
as " a nice old gentleman fiir a lady's tea-party," is our 
creditor for so niaiiv hours of easy instruction cind innocent 
amusement that we trust many a New Year will come 
round before so genial and popular a personality undergoes 
the inevitable eclipse, 'fhe present generation, accustomed 
to what is grandiloquently called the sociological romance 
"the kind of fiction wc mean that Mr. H. G. Wells, 
Mr. John Galsworthy, Mr. Arnold Bennett and Mr. 
Oliver Onions write- can have little notion of those leisurely 
days of the 'eighties and early ’nineties, when Mr. James 
Payn, Messrs. Besant and Rice, and Mr. McCarthy intro- 
duced us fo charming girls and pleasant men, and never 
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txoubM UB with an3rthing even dimly apptoaching to 
problems and social tendancies. How immeasurably di^ 
tant from the present year of grace those days IteemT 
Mr. Pa^ 4t dead» Sir Walter Besant is no longer with us ; 
but happily Mr. McCarthy can cry “ So am not I.’* And 
those of ns who still have pleasant memories of his ** Donna 
Quixote and his " Maid of Athens '* must join with that 
younger generation which has enjoyed the life of Gladstone, 
and derived instruction from hi^ history of ** The Reign of 
Queen Anne '' in hoping that for many a long day the 
author of so many delightful books may be spared to 
make the boast. Certainly these latest reminiscences 
of Mr. McCarthy’s show no signs of failing force or 
impaired vitality. Writlen with an urbanity, a kindliness, 
a tolerance, and a mellow wisdom that are the note of 
their author’s style they deserve, and, indeed, cannot 
fail, to be widely read. No one who wants to know the 
average life led by a cultured and gently-born Irish family 
in the first three decades of Queen Victoria’s reign can 
aSord to overlook Mr. McCarthy's latest chapters. If we 
had to single out for praise any particular pages in these 
** Recollections,” they would be those in which the author 
pays a fraternal tribute and raises «t. charming memorial 
to his sister Ely, and those which are devoted to an account 
of that extinct master, the Irish absentee landlord. 


Dotes on Dew Boohs. 


MESSRS. CASSELL & CO. 

The drift of the title Ls not the only elusive feature of Miss 
Elisabeth Cosby’s romance, X Servant of the State (6s.), for 
the plot aLso is unnecessarily teasing. The title does not mean 
tKkt the story is one of high diplomacy, but merely indicates 
the profession of the successful lover. Veronica’s happiness 
seemed likely to be frustrated by the re-appearance of the mother 
she had been brought up to believe was dead ; but de la Cherois 
showed in his private affairs the resourcefulness of his profession, 
although the author leaves us a little in the dark as to the value 
of his services to the State. 

MESSRS. G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS. 

Wo give a very warm welcome to the handy volume just pre- 
sented to us by Elizabeth E. Goldsmith, Sacred Symbols In 
Alt* There has long been need for such a book, and its help to 
those who find pleasure in the picture galleries of the world will 
be incalculable. It enables us to recognise the saints by their 
83rmbols, it explains the meanings of colours, the habits of 
monastic orders, and it helps us also to the inner and beautiful 
meaning.^ of the symbolism,* by giving us the legends and the 
attributes of the best known saints. The book is well and 
carefully carried out, and is enhanced by nearly sixty illustrations. 

. MESSRS. STANLEY PAUL & CO. 

A book of many allurements is A Tour through Old Provence 
(6s. net) by A, S. Forrest. The author possesses a very readable 
style, and by his gossip of places, people, legends, anecdotes, 
histoiy, and even personal experience and advice, leaves all 
deciding that ProVenqo shall be our next holiday goal, without 
doubt. By word and by numerous excellent illustrations he 
^ves an nPMirable impression of the Provence of history and 
of to-day. 

MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO. 

Mr. C. Hetman Senn, G.C.A., has edited a new edition of the 
monumental work of that ” good culinary architect,” Charles 
tlmA Francatelli, which should prove very welcome to those in 
search of a cookery book of what may be styled the ” advanced ” 
kind. The Modem Cook (7s. 6d. net) was not designed on lines 
suitable for small households^ though the student will find m^ns 
to gratify almost every taste among the innumerable recipes 
which it contains. The value of the is enhanced by a most 
exhaustive index and a Useful glossary. 

MESSRS. KEGAN. PAUL ^ CO- 

” Italy is the ideal place for a summer holiday,” says Mr. 
Douglas Sladon, in How tO Soo Italv (7s. 6d. net), and one is 
tempted after reading this full and lavishly illustrated volume 
to say Dial Mr. Sladen has written an^ ideal guide-book for those 
who wish ip go and see it. In particuUtf he tells you how to see 
Italy by rail, furnishing the traveller with all neeaful informa- 
tton for his joumeyings, whether he {s seeldng only a gonial 
climate or beautiful scenery, or whether he goes as a student of 
sculpture, painting or architecture. Everything io most care- 
fully and lucidly arranged in chapters tliat discoA^ on the 




The Caatle of Sirmtone. 

From ** How to Sr<* by Douglas Sladen (Kegan, Paul 5c Co.) 


charm of Italy ; on the differing scenery of different parts of 
the country ; on its architecture ; where to sec its famous 
paintings and sculpture ; on its churches and chapels and noble 
monuments and public buildings. Each slate, with its places of 
interest, is dealt with separately and exhau.stively, and there are 
special chapters on wliat to see iii Rome and in Sicily. Mr. 
Sladen is the most informing and pleasantly gos.^ipy of guides, 
and lus book runs to nearly six hundred pages, but is convenient 
in size, strongly and com|>actlv Ixnind, and light in the hand. 
Its hundred and sixty illustrations include a number of excellent 
photographs by Miss Dorothy Ridley, and a very useful map. 

MESSRS. JOHN LONG, LTD. 

Ill Under Eastern Skies (6.s.), Miss Olive Tempest tells a sad 
little story, the motif of which is ” the unwritten law in the 
Indian Army — wliich is occasionally responsible for terrible 
tragedies — to the effect that nobody must marry until he has 
attained the rank of captain.” The author seems to us some- 
what to weaken her case by portraying two of her principal male 
characters as atrocious bounders, but she has unquestionably a 
thorough knowledge of India and the Anglo-Indian military life. 
The l>ook is well managed, and there are several passages of 
considerable dramatic power. 

MESSRS. GEORGE G. HARRAF & CO. 

In A Thackeray Year Book (2s 6d, net), Mr, and Mrs. Lewis 
Melville have compiled a very charming volume of sel^tions of 
the wit, humour, satire, opinions and philosophy of the great 
Victorian novelist. The book is arranged in order of months, 
and there is an extract for every day of the year. The com- 
pilers liave drawn on the poems and miscellaneous article?, as 
well as on the novels of Thackeray, and their pages are rich 
with hi.s shrewd criticisms of life and character, and his wisest 
and mo.st suggestive sayings. These, with an excellent frontis- 
piece portrait and a tasteful binding, should make this one of 
the New Year's most popular gift-books, 1 


YEAR BOOKS. 

We have received the 1912 issues of the following indispensable' 
Year Books : 

' FROM MESSRS. A. & C. BCSCK. 

Who’s Who (los. net), grown now to 3.jS4mge8, and including 
some twenty-four thousand biogral^eS. who's Who Y««r BOM 
( 10 . not) containing tables that form tfao complomont of ” Who'o ^ 
Who," and enable one to en|(>y the fnO advaatsge of tiw larger 
companion volnme. Yha EngllshwofRM’s mr BoMi and 
Blrectorir (»»■ dd. net) i Tha WHtSfS* and AliwwVwh BM (M. 
nst) ; and The Social Qalde (as. 6d. net). 

FROM MESSRS. HAZELL, WATSOyT ik, VlSTEY. 

Haaett's Adanal (3*- Sd. not) ih*( Untqa^ Rwcnnto to the 
history of ttaa pant year, with lin^cdtt^ u^'toferniuto artte 
on aU the ItodW enrtont totdes, sad fts fMB iKMMtd of idle mad 
and movmoents ot the time. lY ii add icevtately 

described ae '* a bondred BteeOKioim deWti Mhh one 
one." The ladto largw than fvsdiiiwd 
thouaand refereaeM, 
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HOW TO HOUSE 
W THEIR MASTERPIECES X 

W Books to attain their full usefulness must have ^ 
^ adequate housing If kept in a fixed style book- ^ 
case^ they.are apt to be damaged throup:h overcrowd- 
ing. If left on unprotected shelves, they are open to 
the dust, to the little accidents of house cleaning, to 
the Innocent maraudings of little children The ideal 
storehouse for all books, and particularly the world’s 
masterpieces, Is the Bookcase that is " Al WAYS 
COMPLETE BUT NEVER FINISHED'*- 

SloVc^Vl^rijtckc 

‘ELASTIC’ BOOKCASE. 


Hook If t N » I I n cl( s( r ib( s 
linw ihlv n )k iM IS I nil 
up unit unit h vv ni i< 
units cm I t ad ti d it 11 \ 
• inic md irr iin^ d in van is 
li inn >ni uis ri upini.s It 
als ) illusir iti s tin lust pi ( >f 
iss di >r in r icli unit in 1 
Mil t import lilt fc Atun s 
Why not scud po Iciul lot 1 

cn > ' 

Co. 

onto* and Library Furnlahars 

44 , HOLBORN VIAIlllCT, London, 1 .C , N2, VICTORIA ST , 1 ondon. 
S.W , and ttM, blbhopbdaie I C 
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RESOLVE 


to rid yourself of petty writing annoy- 
ances. Buy a Fountain Pen and 
make your pen-work a pleasure instead 
of a tedious task. Choose the pen with 
care buy only the world^s best, the 
pen that does not go wrong. You 
know It by this mark — 


Wate^^an’s 
( Ideal ) 

FoufitaS&Ifen 


M iclf in font lyli 
Hncts if K Riilii ml Si If 
(ilUnKSl>l<s 10 6 . lB/% 
iiul npw ti K ( )f Safi tv 
and Fnnip fillint; Styli •% 
ia'6 uid npvyai K (VViih 
riii ( ij) 1/ t \tra ) It! 
Silvirindtj Id fir pit sin 
till! II Of Stiiionirb 


JtMiIlLr*- &r Bonkln 
Till from I AC HAKOT 
Ml IH I TO , holi I mior 
HoiKr* Kin^sway 1 uiidun 
(\» w V ork It j Broid 
VA i> J*ans 6 Kuc dt 
llanovic Brn'AscIs 14 
Kill P nt \fuf VIenm 
Milan, I>t( ‘*d(.n /nileh) 


“ In language and thought it is gentle, lovable, 
and freshly bright." ^ 

LETTERS TO PATTY 

By ROSAMOND NAPIER. 

Author of “The Faithful Failure.” Illustrated. 

• Ss, net. 

Patty's letters, like the letters in “ The 
Lady of the Decoration," form a really 
remarkable book, a book with the pci- 
petual joy of youth m it a gay , bi ave, 
and altogether delightful recoid of Imw 
a child's soul awakens to the glory of 
the world The authoress is supposed 
to be ill, she may not have long to live 
She occupies her time in delving back 
into the happiest hours of her youth foi 
her present happiness The substance 
of what she remembers she sets out m 
her letters to her favourite sister Patty. 

“ Letters to Patty " is a remarkable 
and beautiful book. 

HOOHER «r STduOHTON, 

PubUnhen. LONDON, E.C. 
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best Pencils for 
every purpose and the^^ 
most eeonomieal too- are 

^KOHINOOR^ 
. PENCILS. . 

^^n 17 degrees (and Copying).^^ 
One for every purpose. 

4d. each. 

3/6 per doxen. 
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/ M \ \ (Paris, 
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FIRST AND ^SCARCE EDITIONS 

EDWARD BAKER's'gREAT BOOKSHOP, 


Wliyte-M«lvill6*i Society and Sporting 
Noveli, handfome set» half-oalf 
gilt. iUni. 26 vote.. £6 16s. 

Hood (Tom). Works. 10 Vols. new. half- 
calf gilt, 1869. S8 8s. 

Dickens (Chas.). Works, The famous “ Chas. 
Dickens Edition.'’ now scarce, 21 
vols. new, half-calf, gilt, £4 4s., 
1867, etc. 

Carroll (Lewis), Doublets ; a Word Puzzle, 
End ed. cloth, rare, 30s. 1880 

The Hunting of the Snark, Ist ed. ! 

doth, 21s. 1876 

Sylvie and Bruno, 1889, 1st ed., 268. . 

Alice in Wonderland, 1878 ; 

Through the Looking-Qlass, 1872 ; ; 
2 vols., doth, 218. 

LIST OF NUMISMATIC WORKS. I 
Akerman (J. Y.), Ancient Coins of Cities | 
and Princes, Spain, France and ; 
Britain, 1846, scarce, 10s. 6d. 

Coins of New Test, 1846, 68. 

Examples of Coffee House, Tavern, 

etc.. Tokens, 17th Century (pam- 
phlet). 1847. 48. 6d. 

Introduction to Study of Ancient 

and Modem Coins, 1848, 3s. 6d. 

London Tradesmen’s Tokens, 1849, 

128. 6d. 

Numismatic, Manual half-calf, in- 
terleaved, 1882, 68. 

Ditto, doth. 1840, 88. 6d. 

jtare and Unedited Roman Coins, 

2 vds., 1834. 218. 

— Tokens of Wiltshire Tradesmen 

(pamphlet), 17th Century, 1846, 
48. 6d. 

Batty (J.), Copper Coinage. Vol. I. Tokens, 
Vol. n. Regal, Vol. m. Canadian, ; 

3 vols., 158. 

Blade's Numismata Typographia, 4to, half- 
bound, 1883, 218. 

Boyne's Tokens of 17th Century, 1868, 218. 
Cardwell (E.), Lectures on Coinage of 
Greeks and Romans, 1832, 4s. 6d. 
Carter's Medals of the British Army (with 
extra pamphlet), 1861, lOs. 6d. 
Cochrane-Patrick (R. W.). Scottish Coinage 
(papers from Numismatic Chron- 
ide), scarce, 25s. 

Folkes (Martin), English Silver and Gold 
Coins, 2 vols. 4to, 1745, SOs. 
Havercampus (Sigebertns), Numismata 
Aurea (ImperatorumRomanorum), 
Amsterdam, 1738, Ids. 6d. 

Hawkins (E.), Silver Coins ol England, 
1841. 168. 

Henfrey (H. W.), English Coins (Gold, 
Silver and Copper), in 2 vols., 
1870, 128. 8d. _ 

Hill (G. F.), Greek and Roman Coins, 1899, 
78, 6d. 

Humphreys (H. N.), Ancient Coins, Em- 
bossed leather, 1850, scarce, 268. 

r Coinage of British Empire, 1801, 

108.6d. 

Goins t>f England, 1846, lOs. 6d. 

Lindsay, Coinage ol Scotland, with 2 Sup- 
plements, 4to, 1846, 218. 

Madden (F. W.), Jewish Coinage, 1864, 16s. 

-Roman Numi8matios,1861,scaroe,6B. 

M^t Reports, 1870-1902 (except 1897-^8) 
(some bound), soarce, £4 10s. 
Montagu (H.), Copper. Tin and Bronze 
Coinage of England, 1886, 10s. 6d. 
Numismatio Chronide, Vols. XH. to XV., 
bound in 2 vols.,' 1872-6, 108.'6d. 
Pinkerton ( J.), Essay on Medals,1784, 4s. 6d 

_ Ditto, 2 vols., 1789, 6s. 

Robertson (J. D.), Coinage of Scotland, 
sm. 4to, 1878, 128. 6d. 

Simon (James), Iridi Coins, 1749. 21s. (in 
same VoL is ** A Journal from 
Cdro to Mt. Sinai," 1763). 

Snelling (T), View of the Silver Coin ol 
England. foUo, 1762, 128. 6d. 
Stevenson, Smith, Madden, Dictionary of 
Roman Coins, 1S89, scarce, £8 Ss. 
Till ( W.) , Essay on Roman Denarius, 1846,68. 
Vaillant (J.), Numismata Imperatorum 
Romanomm, 2 vols., Paris,1692»21s. 
Walsh (R.), Essay on Andest Coins and 
Gems, 1828, 4s. 


Cranmer Bible, 1563, thick fdio, call, fine 
copy, £12 128. 

Lydekker's Rosral Natural History, 6 vols. 
half-morocco, £2 lOs. 

Monthly Packet, 2nd, 8rd, and first 4 vols. 
of 4th series, 1866 92, 54 vds., and 
Christmas No.'s 1877-91 in 6 vols., 
59 vols. in aU, £4 48. 

Greenaway (Kate), first eds.— Language of 
Flowers, Ifis. ; A Day in a Child’s 
Life, 16s. ; The Royal Progress of 
King Pepito, 7s. 6d. ; The English 
Spelling-Book, 78. 6d. ; Girls' Own 
Paper, 1892, 12b. 6d. ; Under the 
Window. 218. ; Heartsease, 1880, 
128. 6d. : RouUedge Christmas No. 
1881. 168. 

Crane (Walter), first eds.— The First of May, 
a Fairy Masaue, in Portfolio, SOs. ; 
Wise’s New Forest, Artist's edition, 
presentation copy, 258. (only 60 
pub.), 1883 : The Work of Walter 
Crane with Notes by the Artist, 

** Art Journal," 1899, lOs. 6d. : 
Ulus, to Shakespeare's Tempest, in 
portfolio, 1893, 158. ; Pan Pipes 
218. : A Masque of Days, 78. 6d. ; 
Queen Summer, 7s. 6d. ; Proces- 
sion of the Months, 218. ; Renais- 
sance. 1891, 15s. 

Walter Crane's Picture Books in 1 vol., 
1900, 16s. 

Lawrence (Sir Thos.), by Lord Ronald 
Gower, with 4 coloured plates and 
48 other large illus., with 13 small 
plates and a catalogue of the Works 
by A. Graves, a fine book, pub. 
£8 net, price £5 58. 

Portraits, Burlington Fine Arts Club Mezzo- ’ 
tint Portraits, folio, fine book, 1902, | 
scarce, £7 7s. ! 

Dugdale's Visitation of Yorkshire, with i 
additions, edited by J. W. Clay, j 
2 vols., 1899. £2 2s. | 

Milner (Lord), England in Egypt, 1st ed., 
1892 18s. 

Eliot (Geo.).’Romola, with illus. by Sir F. 
Leighton, ed.-de-luxe, scarce, 1880, 

2 vols., £3 3s. 

Scott (Wm. Bell), Poems, BaUads, etc., 
with 17 etchings by the author and 
Alma Tadema, 1876, 258. 

Hunting (Haddon Hall Library), only 150 
copies on hand-made paper pub., 
fuU vellum, 1900, 21s. 

Caradoc Press Vicar of Wakefield, and Wal- 
ton’s Angler, full-calf, fine books, 
15s. each. 

Vancouver’s Voyages, 3 vols., 4to, half- 
morocco, rare, 1798, £6 6d. 

Ramsay (Dean), Reminiscences of Scottish 
Life and Character, 2 vols., 1861, 
Presentation copy, 10s. 6d. 

Encyclopssdia Rsitannica, 11th ed. just 
issued, complete set of the India 
paper, ed.!1911 (costs _now £82>s. 
net), £26. 

Trial Roger Tichbome, 9 vols., folio, pro- 
fusely illus. in parts, rare, £2 10s. 

Reports of Trials for Murder by 

Poisoning, by Browne and Stewart, 
cloth, 1883, 21s. 

Creeney’s Monumental Brasses of Europe, 
folio, 1884, 36s. 

Baldwin Brown, The Glasgow School of 
Painters, with 74 reproductions and 
portraits by J. Craig Annan, folio, 
1908, pub. £2 12s. 6d. ; £6 6s. net. 

Albert Durer’s Facsimiles, folio boards, 
12s. 6d. 

GUbert (W. S.), first eds.--Original Plays, 
1876, 12s. 6d. ; Songs of a Savoy- 
ard 1891, iUtts. by the author, 
12s. 6d. ; The Pinafore Pictnre 
Book, illus. by Alice B. Woodward, 

GUbert George’s Middy, 

with 160 ilhis. by W. 8. Oilbwt, 
1st ed. ; cloth, 1872, 16s. 

Rackham’s Grimm’s Fkiry Tdles, 16s. 

Land oi Enchantment, vtinML 

on vettmn, 21s. 

Dulac’s Mesping Beauty, 16s. 


Indian Mutiny, Walker's Through the 
Mutiny, 1907, 8s. 6d. ; WUber- 
torce. An Unrecorded Chapter of 
the Indian Mutiny, 1894, 4s. 6d. ; 
Major North’s Journal of an Eng- 
lish Officer in India, 1868, 10s, 6d. ; 

A History of the Indian Rebellion, 
a folio collection of newspaper cut- 
tings of the Period, unique, £2 8s. 

Breeding Racehorses by the Figure System, 
by Bruce Lowe, £2 28. 

Cabinet of Genius, with 70 plates in brown, 
letterpress not quite perfect, a rare 
book, 1792, £2 10s. 

Farmer and Henley’s Slang Dictionary, 
7s. Od. 

Naval and Military Trophies, personal rdics 
of British Heroes, a series of water- 
colour drawings, a very handsome 
book, pub. £7 78. ; price SOs. 

Warriner's National Portrait Gallery of 
British Musicians, a wonderful col- 
lection, any man of note will find 
his portrait here, pub. Ids. ; 78. 6d. 

Debrett's Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, 
etc., 2 vols., 1909, 68. 6d. 

Blaokmore's Lorna Doone, beautifully 
illus., a fine presentation volume, 
pub. 35s. : 12s. 6d. 

Sporting Books, Vyner's Notitia Venatica, 
Treatise on Fox-Hunting, Acker- 
man, 1847, cloth, £3 lOs. ; Jor- 
rock's Jaunts and Jollities, coloured 
plates, by Aiken, cloth, 1869, 
£3 lOs. ; Science of Foxhunting, 
by Scrutator, 1868, 258. ; Noble 
Science of Foxhunting, by Rad- 
cliffe, illus., 1839, cloth, 358. ; 
Taplin's Sporting Dictionary and 
Rural Repository, 2 vols., calf, 
1803, 168. ; Nimrod’s Northern 
Tour, cloth, 1857, 218. : The Gen- 
tleman's Recreation, 1677, rare old 
book on Hunting, Hawking, Fish- 
ing, Fowling, etc., £2 2s. 

Scott, first eds. — Ballads and Lyrical Pieces, 
boards, uncut, 1806, £2 2s. ; Anne 
of Geierstein, 3 vols., boards, un- 
cut, 1829, £1 lOs. ; The Antiquary, 
old, half-calf, edges uncut, rare, 
1816, 42s. 

Dickens, first eds.— Complete in parts, very 
rare. Bleak House, £2 Ss. ; Our 
Mutual Friend, 35s. ; Little Dorrit, 
428. 

Sibson's Illnstrations (69 plates), to 

Old Curiosity Shop, rare, £4 4s. 

Famous Household ed., 81 vols., 

4to, cloth, 45s. 

MfuiyoddpartaiB,took.Stot«want,. 

An, tin Dobwo, Vimnttei in Khyme, lit ed. 
dedicated to Anthony Trollope, 
cloth, 1873, 86a. 

Elliott (Francei IL), Old Oonrt LUe In 
Spain, 8 vole., 1888, 8Sa. 

Merriman (H. Seton), From One Oenaration 
to Another, 8 vola., 1st ed., 80s. 

Bate’s Roman Breviary, 88 IDs. 1908 

Dickens’s Nicholas Nlokleby, 1st ed., half* 
calf, 1889, 16a. 

Works, 80 vols., eost 98 16s. net 

for 92 8s. (Oazton Fob. Oo.). 

Standard Dictionary of the English Ism* 
gnage, 6 vols., gnorto, cloth, 88s.. 
recent. 

Encyolopmdio Dictionary. 8 vols., 80 Sm 
pnb. 94 4s. Cassell. 1002-8 

Myers’s Human Personality, 8J[vols., very 
scarce, 88s. 

Donnelly’B Atlantia, scarce, 10s. Od. 

Bacon (Lord), Sylva Sylvamin. with por* 
trirft, folio, calf. 98 8s. 1088 

RnsUii, Modem fninteH, 8 vda„ bloOi. 
nncnt, best ed., 910 lOs. 1860-08 

Donne (jL^D.)|^PW>ms, otiilnal oolf. rare, 

Haggard’s Basal Hnglaiidi 9 veto., 1st ed., 
26s. 1002 

Oaok Horkaway Seriee of Boys’ Books, 
14 vote, bonad in 9» nrofnsoly 
Bins., now vsct ■oisee, 94 4e. 
ntaOerald (Mara^, Letton and Utetaiy 
Benialas. eiilid by Wiiglil; 8 v^ 
981a; 1819 




FIRST AND SCARCE EDITIONS on Sale at EDWARD BAKER’S Great Bookthop, 14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham 

(Continued). 


Rawlinion’i Sixth Great Oriental Mon- 
archy, 1878, rare, £4 4s. 

Wordsworth’s Poems, rare, Ist ed., 2 vols., 
1807, £3 38. 

Louis Morin. French Illustrators. lolio, only 
180 issued, 1893, 25s. 

Symonds (J. A.), Giovanni Boccaccio as 
VfM and Author, rare, 1st ed. ; 
1805, £2 28. 

Walt Whitman, a Study, large 

paper, 1893. £2 2s. 

Shakespeare’s Predecessors in the 

English Drama, 1884. 1st ed. ; 
£2 lOs. 

Free Review (The), edited by J. M. Robert- 
son, 10 vols., 1893 8, £2 10s. 

Robinson’s Eastern Carpets (second series), 
lolio, fine work, 30s. 1893 

Wilmott’s Warley Garden in Spring and 
Summer, hne plates, beautilul vol., 
folio, 218. 

The Cabinet of Irish Literature, 4 vols., 
158. 1880 

James Hogg’s Winter Evening Tales, Ist 
ed., 2 vols., boards, uncut, 1820, SOs. 

Lady Caroline Lamb’s Graham Hamilton, 
2 vols., Ist ed., boards, uncut, 
1822, £3 3s. 

Anne Radcliffe’s Gaston De Blondeville, 
Ist ed., 4 vols., boards, uncut, 
£3 3s. 1826 

Sir Walter Scott's Halidon Hill, 1st ed., 
boards, uncut, 21s. 1882 

The Doom oi Dcvorgoil, 1st ed., 

boards, uncut, 30s. 1830 

J. Fenimore Cooper’s Afloat and Ashore, 
and the Second Series. Lucy Hard- 
inge, 1st ed., 6 vols., boards, uncut, 
1844, £2 10s. 

Mather's Kabbalah Unveiled, Ist ed., 
cloth, 1887, £2 2s. 

Mead’s Simon Magus, very rare, 1892, 4to, 
wrappers, £2 2s. 

Geographical Historic ol Africa, by J. Leo, 
folio, calf, rare. £8 8s. 1600 

Hamerton’s Paris in Old and Present Times, 
large paper copy, 1885, £4 4s. for 
£2 2s. 

Bronte’s Poems, Ist ed., 1846, £2 2s. 

Hall Caine’s Politics and Art, 1880, very 
rare, £3 3s. 

Two Autograph Letters from 

** Greeba Castle,” 15s. 

Dublin University Magazine, vols. 1 to 53, 
£6 lOs. 1833 59 


Bradley’s Ethical Studies, 1876, £2 10s. 

Butler’s Solar Biology, N.D., 21s. 

Beardsley’s First and Second Book of Draw- 
ings, 2 vols. with extra illus. from 
Juvenal and Lucian, Studio ” and 
other Sources, a unique lot, £6 6s. 

Meredith (George), One of Our Conquerors, 
let ed., 3 vols., 1891, 25s. 

Thaokeraf 's Works, 13 vols., 1887, £2 5s. 

Dickens’ Works, early reprints with all the 
original Ulus., 15 vols., half-calf 
gUt, £6 lOs., 1871, etc. 

Halford’s I^y Fly Entomology, 1897, rare, 
30s. 

Fitagerald (E.), The Complete Works of, 
7 vols., handsome set, pub. £8 5s., 
price £3 3s. 

Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, Twelve 
Coloured Plates after drawings, by 
Abanindro Nath Tajore, to illus. 
the Rubaiyat, in portfolio, “ Studio” 
Office, 15s. 1910 

Works of Robert Herrick, edited, with Bio- 
graphical Notice, by T. Maitland, 
2 vols.. half-morocco, 1823, rare. 


£2 10s. 

Macaulay’s Works, complete, edited I 
hii sister, l^dy Trevelyan, 8 vols 
best Library effition, £2 10s. 186 

Dulac’s niustetions : Shakespeare’s Tb 
Tempest, ed.-de-luxe, signed by tb 
^ artist, £8. 

Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night. iUus. 1: 
Heath Robinson, ed. - de - lux( 
signed by artist, £2 15s. 

B«i»on jA. C.), Poemi. lit ed.. 1898. 36 
The nolenor, and Other Poem 
.!■* •4., 1900, 81i. 

Benley’i gong of th. gword. and Othi 

lit ed.. 1898. 10,. Od. 

Catalogue o! tl 
WUatlw Memorial B^bition, ed 
4»4uek 888.. 


D’Annunzio’s Gioconda, trans. by A. 
Symons, 1st ed., 1901. 158. 

The Dead City, trans. by Arthur 

Symons, 1st ed., 15s. 1900 

Rothenstein’s English Portraits, folio, rare, 
1898, 35s. 

Whymper’s Travels Amongst the Great 
Andes of the Equator, 1892, fine 
presentation copy from the author 
with inscription, 21s. 

Whymper’s Scrambles in the Alps, 1st ed., 
cloth, 1871, 288. 6d. 

Mother’s History of Modern Painting, 3 
thick vols., cloth, scarce, 1895. 
£2 15s. 

Old Time Punishments, by W. Andrews. 
F.R.H.S., L.P., only 100 printed. 
4to. cloth, 1890, 258. 

Lang (Andrew), The True Story Book, large 
paper. 1893. only 150 issued, 21s. 

The Green Fairy Book, large paper, 

1892, only 150 issued, 21 b. 

Fairy Books, Ist eds. of Blue, 

Brown, Crimson, Grey. Green, 
Violet, Yellow, the lot, 7 vols., 
£3 38. 

" XXII. Ballades in Blue China, 1880, 
very rare, Ist ed., 30s. 

The Princess Nobody, illus. by 

Doyle, 1st ed., 15s. 

Johnny Nutt and the Golden Goose. 

1st ed., 1887. 15s. 

Hardy (Thos.), Wessex Tales. 1889. cloth, 
with an autograph letter inserted 
from the author, 258. 

Ouida’s Pascarel, with an autograph letter 
from the author inserted. 15s. 

Autograph Letters —over 40 ; including 
Mme. Modjeska, Sir H. Irving. H. 
Mapleson, J. L. Toole, H. S. Neville, 
S. B. Bancroft, Chas. Kean. Clement 
Scott, Joseph Hatton. Alice Lin- 
gard, Sims Reeves, etc., £5 5s. 

Cox’s Churches, Derbyshire, 4 vols., £3 3s. 

Carter’s Ancient Architecture of England, 
folio, £2 5s. 

Charles I. ; Pourtraicture of His Sacred 
Majesty, rare, 1st ed., original 
calf with Crown and C.R. on side, 
1648, £5 5s. 

Randolph Caldecott’s Graphic Pictures. 4 
vols., oblong pictorial boards, £2 2s. 

Bernard Shaw’s Quintessence of Ibsenism, 
1st ed., cloth, 35s. 

Matthew Arnold’s Cromwell,” a prize 
poem in the original wrappers as 
issued, 1843, £3 3s. 

The Satirist, 11 vols. with numerous col- 
oured caricatures, 1808 12, £9 9s. 

Tennyson’s The Passing of Arthur, rar(„ 
in its original wrappers, £5 5s. 1884. 

Farmer and Henley’s Slang Dictionary, 

7 vols., £4 lOs. 

Sheridan’s The Critic, 1st ed., £3 10s. 1781 
The Duenna. 1st ed., 1794, £3 3s. | 

Drayton’s Poly-Olbion, folio, calf, 1613, i 
imperfect, most rare, £3 10s. 

Fraser’s Magazine, 1866 to 1882, 34 vols., | 
half-calf, gilt, £5 5s. j 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 1st ed., 2 vols., I 
4to, calf, £2 10s. 1791 | 

Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, 4 vols., { 
1st ed.. calf, 1781, 35s. 

Idler, 1st ed., believed to be large 

paper copy, wide margins, calf, 
most rare, £2 2s. 1761 

Lobo’s Voyage to Abyssinia, 1st ed. 

1735 (Lobo’s Abyssinia was Dr. 
Johnson’s first published prose 
work), 21s. 

Letters of Queen Victoria, 3 vols., best ed., 
pub. £3 3s. ; price 21s. 

George Eliot’s 1st eds., original cloth — 
Mill on the Floss, 3 vols., 308., 
1860 : Jubal and Other Poems. 
1874, 15s. ; Theophrastus Such, 
1879, lOs. 6d. ; The Spanish Gipsy, 
a Poem, 1868, 8s. 6d. ; Felix Holt, 

3 vols. ; 1866, 25s. ; Silas Marner, 
lOs. 6d. 1861 

De Stendhal, La Chartreuse de Parme, trans. 


Anthony Trollope’s Ist eds., cloth - 
Golden Lion of Granpere, 1872, 
218. ; Travelling Sketches, 1866, 
10s. 6d. ; The American Senator, 
3 vols. ; 1877, 21s. ; Sir Harry 
Hotspur of Humblethwaite, 1871, 
158. ; An Editor’s Tale, 1870. 
21s. ; Life of Cicero, 2 vols., 
1880, 10s. 6d. 

Hardiman’s History of Galway, 4to, boards, 
Dublin, 1820, very rare, £6 6s. 

Catlin’s North American Indians, with 
360 engravings, 2 vols., 1845, 35s. 

Two hundred original Etchings by Rem- 
brandt, Claude Hollar, etc., folio, 
full morocco extra, 1820, £4 10s., 
cost £10 lOs. 

Whistler Portfolio, pub. by the Studio ” 
Magazine, £2 28. 

Stevenson’s Ist eds. —The Master of Ballan- 
trae, 10s. 6d. ; Island Nights’ 
Entertainments, 7s. 6d. ; Kid- 
napped, 21 b. 

Barrie’s Ist eds. — Margaret Oglivy, lOs. 6d. ; 
Better Dead, rare, 258. 

Richardson’s History of Sir Chas. Grandi- 
son, 7 vols., calf gilt, fine old set, 
21s. 1770 

Swinburne’s 1st eds. — A Song of Italy, 
6s. 6d. ; Astrophel and Other Poems, 
10s. 6d. ; Locrine, lOs. 6d. ; A 
Midsummer Holiday, 10s. 6d. ; 
Study of Victor Hugo, 10s. 6d. ; 
Laus Veneris, New York, 1866, 
very rare, £12 128. 

Ey ton’s Key to Domesday (Dorset), 218. 

Dove’s Domesday Studies, 2 vols., rare. £3. 

Punch. Vol. I., rare, 15 b. 1841 

Astrology, etc. -Waite’s Black Magic, 

1898, 42s. ; Wilson’s Dictionary 
of Astrology, £2 10s. ; Conway 
Demonology and Devil Lore, 2 
vols., 30s. ; Raphael’s Familiar 
Astrologer, 1835, 358. : Crook’s 
Phenomena of Spiritualism, 1874, 
rare, 30s. 

(Wanted : I want to buy Pearce’s Text 
Book of Astrology, 2 vols. ; and 
Mead’s Pistis Sophia.) 

Oliver Wendell Holmes : John Lothrop 
Motley : A Memoir, 1889, 12s. 6d. 

Fun. profusely illustrated, Vols. 1 to 4, 218. 

DostoiefTskys Novels, pub. by Vizetelly ; The 
Friend of the Family ; Injury and 
Insult ; Uncle’s Dream ; Crime and 
Punishment ; The Idiot ; 18s. each. 

Rome and Greece : Mahaffy’s Rambles 
and Studies in Greece. 10s. 6d. ; 
Renneli Rodds ; The Customs and 
Lore of Modern Greece, 12s. 6d. ; 
Curtius History of Greece, 5 vols. ; 
cloth, 1873. rare, £3 10s. ; Society 
in Rome under the Caesars, by 
W. R. Inge. lOs. 6d. ; Mommsen’s 
History of Rome, 5 vols., Bentley, 
London, 1867, £2 2s. 

Sterne’s Works, 10 vols., calf fine old 
set. £2 2s. 1788 

Carlton House Magazine, curious plates, 

4 vols., 1792, £6 6s. 

Sir Thos. Browne’s Works, 4 vols., 
Pickering, 1836, £3 lOs. 

Royall Game of Chesse-play, 1656 : con- 
taining hne bookplate of Sir Thomas 
Littleton, Baronet, Treasurer of Her 
Majesty’s Navy, dated 1702, rare, 
£5 5s. Od. 

Hutchin’s History of Dorset, 2 thick vols., 
folio, £3 

Hall’s Court Life under the Plantagents, 
1901, 6s. 6d. 

Old and New London, by Walter Thornbury, 

6 vols., profusely illustrated, £2 28. 

Merriman’s Phantom Future ; Dross ; 
Prisoners and Captives ; Suspense, 

1899, 10s. 6d. each. 

Dowden’s Life of Shelley, 2 vols., 1886, 30s. 

Moliere's Dramatic Works, best edition, 
rendered into English by Henri 
Van Laun, beautifully illus., 6 vols. 
roy. 8vo., cloth, £3 3s. Od. 1876. 


by Robins, 3 vols., 1896, 21s. 

Red and Black, a Chronicle of the 

19th Century, trans. by Robins, 
2 vols., 1898, 21s. 

Pilochristus, Memoirs of a Disciple of the 
Lord, let ed., 8vo, cloth, 1878, 
£2 28 . 


Books Wanted bjith Autograph Inscriptions 
written inside ^ Ainsworth, Jane Austen, 
George Borrow, Browning, Carigte, Coleridse. 
Cruikshank, Dickens, George Eliot, Keats* 
Kipling, Chas, Lamb, Lander, Lang, Mgre* 
dith, Scott, Shettep, Stebenson, T«i|iiafjon 
,Thackerap, Oscar Wilde, Wordsworth^ etc , 
also First Editions of Eminent Authors, 


BO' 


WARD, LOCK & CO’S riCTlON 


J^ljr SmLUtfGS EACH 


AT ALL libraries ANB BOORJtLfJSRS 


THE ISLAND OF ENCHANTMENT . Juttas M. Forauui) 

No lover of genuine roniante will fail to find pleasure In Mr Formants latest volume There Is not a tingle false 
or ]amng note anywhere from cover to cover ; every little word and phrase, each episode and Incident, and every line 
111 the character skeUhcs Is as true to its purpose as possible Tnddpindfint 

SANDERS OF THE RIVER Edgar WalUioe 

Never hns the atmosphere, the mystery the magic, the grim humour, the pathos, and the tragedy of uftcivmied 
Africa been brought out with such a realistic touch " — The Ciening Times , 

FORTUNE’S FQUNDLING L. G. Mc^lf 

Miss L Q Moberley Is, as our readers are aware, an extremely skilful weaver of mysteries and remarkably 
successful in keeping up Interest In them Mornmg Leader 

ONE OF THE FAMILY Keble Howard 

'' We are again Indebted to Mr Kehlc Howard for giving us a most amusing and cleverly written book * One of 
the family ’ is excellent reading '*‘~^Even%n^ Standard 

FALSE EVIDENCE E. Phillips Oppenheim 

‘ A \ ?rj absorbing stor> and the Interest of the reader roused strongly In the opening chapter, Is sustained to 
the end — Jiverpooi Daily Post 

THE PROTECTOR Harold Bindloss 

'Mr Bindloss knows his ground and his people as few wi iters do, and In The Protector’ he gives us of his 
best ** —The Western Maxi 

IN THE NAME OF THE PEOPLE A. W. Marohmoiit 

Rarely has Mr Marchmont written a more thrilling story than this His narrative is full of vigour and ongiinllty, 
as refreshing as they are enjoyable — Manchc ^ter Courier 

New Nature Book 

MORE KINDRED OF THE WILD Charles G. D. Roberts 

“Picturesque full of character instruLtive entertaining often thrilling, the stories are sine to be received with the 
same pleasure as their predecessors have been by both the naturalist and the lover of good literature lUusUated 
][^ porting and Dramatic \f 


WARD, LOCK & CO. LTD., SALISBURY SQUARE. LONDON, E.C. 


Inimitable picture! of life at George Ill/t Court. 

“ We owe a great debt of gratitude to Mr Frankfort Moore for presenting a work|pf V 
the deepest human interest in a most attrpetive form — CVaning Standard$ 

THE KEEPER OF THE ROBES. By F FRANKFORT 

MOORE. Fully Illustrated 16/- net. 

* \ chRrming volume which retapture*> with iiot.ible kill the atmosphere and siirroiinding'H of the Court 
Fanny Hurnev had quitk (\es a 1 in< 1> pen, i ketn sense of humour, and, under a show ol deleienee, 
plenty of spirit It goes without sa^lng that the book is well written, but we ought t<» ,vdd that it is 

finelj illustrated with historical portrait‘> -Standard ' It is no hard and- fast, lut-and-dned sentes 
of extracts, but a resume bearing on e\Lrv i>age the marks of Mr Frankfort s own delightful s}*!!!- 

pathy and humour 1 he story will correct many popular fallacies regarding ^ing George III . ' 

— Evening Stnadard, It tells, in pleisant gracefully written chapters, if ihc daily round of duties 

in the Queen's household, and draw s neat literary vignettes of tke iMrlhcesses, the COiirUars, and the dashing 
military heroes w ho w ere to bo seen at C ourt It takes a peep at the comedy of the intrigues of the di^ 
and makes a highly impowng picture oiThe celebrated State trial of Warren Hastings, with Fanny Burney 
a^ the central figure, looking on Always readable in Itoelf, the book is made attractive to look ad 

by many appropriate portraits of the great and distbguished ladies who appiipf In its pages ' — Scotaatat^ 

This fateiamtiag volume by “the protector of Kioft" h to ttaat demand. **M. 

Paoli has drawn for ue the moat eonvineiag set of pOftralla of European prlooee 
that the world has seen." — Evening Standard* 

MY ROYAL CLIENTS. ByOCAVIER FAOU liiwtnitedl. 1 2/# net. 

" It i» 116 light tavk to do ttie -work «• M Psoli has alwaya done it : beva VoOt eyM «>^y wfeMM, end ^ 

provide yronrself with a Mpitf of trustworthy men^ dever enongh id hiove tmaohgst ddhgwotflf ^harncteff 
without b^ng suspected This task M Paoli seems to have pmormed to perfection, 
tomako iw friends of mahV of his kings and qoeeOi, and grateful diettts ol all of thtuu TtWf® chajws 
are lively reading, and of aH the rest it may be said that they 
who have had much to doi 4 th the making of our modern hh*toty,^'-*r« 3 rinii|lh ^ 

M Faoh IS a plan of a quick wtt and of the keenest powers of obscuiihw^ 

' Royal ClienM ' wants nothing in piquancy. His iavoutitesi qno WiNinei, Ware 

Ken<ietr,"‘'^LIv»rp*pi Dmfly Pint. , 

HODDER A STOUaWtipN; 
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WARD, LOCK & CO.’S NEW naiON 


. . Six-Shilling Novels . . 


THE PIONEER 


Harold Bindloss 


PRINCESS KATHARINE 

Katharine Tynan 

THE MYSTERY OF THE 
RAVENSPURS Fred M. White 


CHRISTINA 


L. C;. Moberly 


IN LOVE'S LAND 

Effie A. Rowlands 

THE TRIANGLE 

Marie C. Leighton 

GOD AND MAMMON (3/6) 

Joseph Hocking 


The FEBRUARY 

. WINDSOR . 

Contains COMPLETE STORIES by 

JUSTUS M. FORMAN 
CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 
G. B. LANCASTER 
JOHN BARNETT 

And Other Famous Authors. 
THE PAINTINGS OF 

H. STACY MARKS, R.A. 
16 Beautiful Reproductions 16 

With Coloured Plate. 


WARD, LOCK V CO., LTD., SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


From Chatto & Wind’s Spring List. 


A NEW 8TEVENBON VOLUME. 

RECORDS OF A FAMILY 
OF ENGINEERS 

By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. bs. 

BOSWELL’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

BY PERCY FITZGERALD, Author of “ Life of Boswell ” 
“ Life of Samuel Foote,*’ etc. 12^ iu*l 

THE TRUTH ABOUT A NUN- 

IVTBDV The Story of Five Years in a Paris 
C Iv ■ Convent School. 

BY lilARION AYESHA BENHAM. S'? net 


JUST PUBLISHED . 


Charles Dickens 

BY BELLE MOSES, author of 
** Louisa M. Alcott." 


Crown 8vo. 331 pages with frontispiece. 
Cloth gilt top . - 5 s. 

A volume which treats particularly of the Author’s 
heroines and the influence of women on his life and work. 


Appletons, 


Bedford Street, London. 


New 69. Novels ready and in the Press. 

THE CHILDREN'5 BREAD MAUDE LiTTLf 

TMB WISDOM OF WAITING MABEL INCE. 

THB MOE op a horse CHRISTOPHER Stone. 

COMMONERS* RIGHTS CONSTANCE SmeDLEY. 

T|IB MALABAR MAGICIAN F. E. PENNY. 

THE ENDti^SS JOUVNEY, etc. Netta Syrett. 

UP TO 'j g MAI N’S Margaret B. Cross. 

INNOCadailN THE WILDBRihlEda 

Tkeodosia Lloyd. 

LONDON: 

CHAIgO & WINDUS, 111, ST. MARTHTS LANE, W.C. 


Literary Work placed to the best advantage. Write 
for free prospectus of THE SURREY LITER- 
ARY AGENCY. We placed a full-length novel, 
IPithin a Week of receipt, with a leading London 
Publisher at excellent terms ! ** LocKsley/’ 

Presburg Rd., New Malden, Surrey. 

■ ■ inn ■■■ I ii/i — — 

Young Writers learn Style and Tebhnique ! Write 
for free particulars of the Liter&ry Instruction 
Correspondence Courses of the Surrey Literary 
Agency. Prepared bp a Practical Author, Success 
Guaranteed. Address as above. 

LIBRARIES catalogued by a gentleman. 
Graduate at OxfordL^ With Literary experience. 
Particulars, **G.V..*^, Manor House, DunKineely, 
Ireland. 
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THE GREENING BOOKS. Smith, Elder & Co.’s list. 


The Temperance Nove of the Century! 
aVY THORNE*S 

New and Powerful Work, 

THE DRUNKARD 
6/- THE DRUNKARD 6/- 

THE DRUNKARD 

By the author of “When it was Dark.” 

The public are invited to write to the publishers for a 
descriptive pamphlet of the scope of Mr. Gii} Thorne’s new 
work, which is a masterly stuci\ of the evtls of intemperance 
under the ^uise of fiction, and which mav lie had at all book- 
sellers’ and libraries. 


TNB PRESS ONE AND ALL PRAISE 
DAVID VTHITELAW’S vivid romance, 

THE SECRET OF 

CHAUVILLE. 

liONDON. 

“The heroine is thoroughly ihirmmy . llndoubted)> this 

book Is as good as anything All. VVhltflaw has y< i wiltten * — 
Mormn/i; / ost. 

BNOLAND. 

“ 1 ho author shows us steadGist loviltv atul disinterested love, and 
wp feel that we are not dialing with piipprts In a play, but with 
men and women of like passion^ with oursflvpb — \orkih%tt Daily 
Obierver. 

SOOTllAND. 

“Given a room, a fire, and a pipe, with * Thi ficcref of ( hatii.l]le ’ for 
company, we can spend tin n osi plpTsam and coinfortabli of wintei 
eveniiigb."— G/fligrtu; LiumHti Ivtus, 

WAI.1IS. 

“From the 6rst pige to the last the intirest is siistalnod at a high j 
pitch, and the grip on the reader s imiginatlun is so strung th it hr is 
I more chan likely to get through tin. book at out sitting."— 11 i\titn 
Matt, 

IRBIaAKD. 

“Mr, Whitilaws chiracters an powerfully dt iwti— iht intii<‘-t of 
the reader is si i/c«l at the first p-ige. and un< will find It h,ird to have | 
till book aside unfinished * —Dublin 1 i/ooa 


STILL IN DEMAND IB WILLIAM CAINE’S 

Amusing jeu d’ospiii, 

OLD ENOUGH TO KNOW 
BETTER. 

Punch says — “ Mr Caine has the irui seen t i I fm f. Ills ch ii irt« rs are 
' ^ living pcopli ' 


Oi'HhR irOOD FICTION INC LUDES— 

THE GALLANT GRAHAM ’ Mav Wynne 

AND THE STARS FOUGHT Ena I raid 

THE LEAGUE OF THE TRIANGLE Ecsler Lurijan 


THE BETTER MAN 
CARROW OF CARROWDUFF 
RUSTEM, SON OF ZAL 
LORD OF IRONGREY 
A COMEDY OF HONOUR 
AN IRREGULAR MARRIAGE 
THE SECOND WIFE 


Cvriis 1. Bra ly 
Louise Siacpoule Kenny 
(f S (jatdiner 
J. B H irns BnrJand 
Guy Rawlence 
Sidney Warwick 
Thompson BiKhanan 


six SHILLIffaS BACH. At all Libraries. 

A New Work by the aiilhor of “ Seen and rnseen,” 

THE COPING STONE. 

By E. KATHARINE BATES 
Crown 8 VO, cloth, 3^6 net. 


NEW VOLUME IN THE LOTUS LIBRARY- 

SIDONIE’S REVENGE. 

By ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
i2m<), cloth, 1/6 net. Leather, 2/ net. 

GREENING 6 CO., Ltd., 

PI, St. Imtm, W.C. 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL STORY, 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “RAFFLES” 

Crown 8vo. 6/« 

Fathers of Men 

By E. W. HORNUNQ, Author of " RaAes,” “ PeccaW,” 
“ The Rogue's March," 


On February 22tid. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

The House of Robershaye 

By EMMA F. BROOKE, Author of ** A Superfluous 
Woman," "Sir Elyot of the Woods," "The Story of 
Hauksgarth Farm,” <fit 


With Portraits in Photogravure of Dickens, Thackeray, 
Wilkie Collins and Wills, Demy 8vo. 12/6 net. 

Charles Dickens as 
Editor 

Being Letters written by him to William Henry 
Wills, his Sub-Editor. Chosen and Edited by 
R. C. LEHMANN. Author of “ Harry Fludyer 
at Cambridge,'* “The Sun Child,” “Memories 
of Half-a-Century.” &c. 


Crown 8vo. 5/- net. 

Thoughts on Education, chosen 
from the Writings of Matthew 
Arnold 

l.dilcd by LEONARD HUXLEY, Author of " Life and 
Letters of T. H. Huxley," " Time of the Apostles.'.’ 


Large Post 8vo. 7/6 net. 

Recollections, Grave and Gay 

Bv Mrs. BURTON HARRISON. 


In 1 ebiuary, with 32 pages of Illustrations and Maps. 
Small royal 8vo. 10/6 net. 

The Gambia 

Its History, Ancient, Medixvai, and Modern, tok'ether 
wtili Its OeographitJl, Geological, and Ethnographical 
Conditions, and a description of the birds, beasts, and 
fishes found therein. By HENRY FENWJCK REEVE, 
C IW O , M.I.C.E., F.R.O.S , F.A S., &c. * 


Wtlli 2 Portraits. Crown HvO. 3/6 net. 

Murphy: a Tale of a Dog 

By MAJOR GAMBIER-PARRY. Author of “ Annala of 
an Eton House,” " The Pageant of my Day," &c. 


On February 1st, with a Portrait and 3 Illustrations, 
Demy 8vo. 10/6 ntt 

Life of Biahop Erttpat Wilber* 
force ' 

By J. B. AtLAY, Barrltler-aUUw, Author of "The 
Victorian ghancellota,” " Sir Heniy Wcntwortli Aclantf : 
a Memotr." Sc. 


In February, with a Pttotosravure pofisatt from a drawtas 
by OeOROE RICHMOND. ,g|MHll demy St^"^ 
7/6 net. 

Edward mag, dOtli^lshoia af 
Lii>dal» 


I • 

SMITH, HMiai'i' a CO.. ia WAtaiboo plaob. 8.vi;; 
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ile Great IXckens’ Edition of the Centenary Year 


will b« THC 


WAVERLEY DICKENS 


ZOth- CENTURY 
EDITION. 


In Thirty Half-crown Volumes. 

ThiB Edition will not be merely a reprint of DiokenB on 
the old lines, but a Diokens that, while in no sente 
disturbinn Dickens traditions, will add greatly to the 
interest of the stories, presenting valuable new features 
which will link up the master-creations of nineteenth 
century fiction with 

Twentieth Century Ideas and Aspirations. 


IMPORTANT 

NEW 

FEATURES. 


For this unique Edition the co ope ation of many of the most eminent litterateurs and critics of the day has 
been secured, by whom Introductions have been specially written from the standpoint of our own time, and a 
most striking result is obtained, stiengihening Dickens’s hold on the public and inducing a desire to re-read the 

Ricat novelist m the light of this newer criticism. 

A Brilliant New Introduction to Each Novel 


ANDREW LANG on “The I'lckwuk ’ 

O. K. CHKSTERTON <>u “A Chnsimis Ci.ol’ 
WM. DE MORGAN on “ ( )ur Miitu.il hi leutl ” 

A. E. W. MASON on “Ittinat'v Kiidfii 

JOHN GALSWORTHY on House " 

BERNARD SHAW on “Haul liMies.” 

E. T. BENSON on “ The Old ('un(3bit\ Shop.” 


HAIjL CAINE on “David Copporfield.” 

MAX PEMBERTON on “Martin Chuzzlcwit.” 

A. C. BENSON on “Oliver Twist.” 

LUCAS MALET on “Domhey and Son.’* 

JOHN OXENHAM on •• Great Expeelationb.” 

W. PETT RIDGE on “ The I ncommercial rravellcr.’* 


And other P2miueni Authors m assofiation with the other wt)rlvs. 

The typography of the Waverley Dickens is worthy of the great master. The page has been designed and 
the type selected by Mr. C. HOME McCALL, one of the greatest present-day authorities on the Art of Printing. 
The work itself is being executed at the Ballaatyne Press, than which it is impossible to give higher commendation. 

It is also claimed for TIIL WAVRRLHY DICKHNS that it will he one of 

The Finest Illustrated Editions of Dickens ever Issued, 

comprising exquisite reproductions of 

FRED BARNARD'S FAMOUS SERIES OF DICKENS ILLUSTRATIONS 

IN COLOURS and 

X2SO Entirely New lUnstrations, full of life, character, and insight, 

by OHXRLEB PEARS, the well-known artist. 

This edition will foBn a superb Centenary tribute to the memory of the great novelist. The volumes 
will be published In monthly order. 4 voU in January, 3 In February, and so on, the whole 
Issue being delivered before the end of the year. 


An Illtfstrated Booklet 

Ot M )ps|M, detoslb&lg tha WanriO/IMalwas In detail, and ahowlng 
hm the entbfe 'Mt enn be ebtatand en ike Vaverley eyetem 
eif 'Rinatt isantlily ^patali s e n it l, ertU he sent poet free. 

The WatWrIey Book tompany, 

7 # e, OLD BAILEY, E.C. 


FREE COUPON. 

Thi \Va\kkikv Book (^ompanv, Ltd., 

/ \ 8 , On* Bamiv, London, E.C, 

Please send me, Iree of all charge or obligation, 
your Illustrated Booklet on “ J'he Waverley Dickens,’* 
with particulars of your special offer. 


Occupation 


II.N. t^ia Address . 
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The Year 1912 will be one of the most 
popular the “ Century ” has ever seen. 


A Foreword of “The Century 
Magaane.” 

Few of us realise the effect our reading has upon us. 
Trashy reading will no more produce sturdy minds than 
poor food will produce strong bodies. That which is 
noblest and mo.st beautiful in current literature and in 
art is retlocted month by month in the pages of The 
Century Magazine. 

Sometbiiig about die “Century’s ” 
History. 

'* Beginning the eighty-third volume.” What a noble 
record is reflected in that announcement. Ilow it brings 
before The Century reader a picture of the great novels, 
the famous short stones, the world-read biographies, and 
the wonderful art which that magazine has produced. 

It was in Novemlier, that its hist number was 

i.s.sued. Looking back over the lorlv-oiie years which 
have passed since then, one recalls the famous War I’ajier.s 
W'hich ('urrent Literature said at the time ” created the 
greatest interest ever felt in any seiies ot articles pub- 
lished in magazines.” For this .senes (rcneral Cirant was 
first induced to write his recollections ol lamous battle.s, 
the foundation of his well-known ” iVisonal Memoirs,” 
which the General finished on his d>mg bed, leaving a 
book which brought a fortune to his family. The war 
series was followed by the lafe ol l.incoln, written by 
Messrs. TsMcolay and Hay, private secretaries to the 
President, who received over /io,o(w» for the right of 
serial-publiciitioii of their life work in 7 //< Crntuty. 

George Kennan’s great exjjosure of the Sibeiian 
Convict system was another ol the early successes of 
The Century ; Sloane’s ” Napoleon ” ; Kugene Schuyler’s 
” Peter the Great ” ; Morlev's ” (Jliver (Ttmiwell ” ; 
Hichen's **Bgypt and Its Monuments,” are fresh in the 
minds of magazine readers. Its place at the head of all 
the popular periodicals published 111 the English language 
is no longer disputed. 

What it gives for^the Money. 

Every month it brings to its readers one hundred 
and sixty pages of the choicest literature and the best 
specimens of art that the markets of the world can 
produce. People who are brought up on cheap magazines 
wonder sometimes why The Century costs 1/4. Let them 
buy it for a few months and they will find out. Iherc 
is an uplifting atmosphere, a healthful, optimistic ton^ 
which is far removed from anything that smacks of muck- 
raking. It trieg to keep on the right side of public 
questions, and to be of the highest use to its readers. 

W. J. Locke’s New Novel. 

Continuing its custom of securing one of the most 
popular novelists of the world, The Century announces a 
new novel, ” Stella Maris,” by W. J. Locke, author of 
"The Glory of Clementina,” ” The Beloved Vagabond.” 
and other famous books wliich have been read by hundreds 
of thousands during the past few years. 


The lOOdi Anniversary of the Birfli of 


Charles Dickens 

— ' ' f 

is to be celebrated in The Century with articlc^s on 
Pickens, and with the publication of a hitherto unknowa 
portrait , painted in America, which will have great interest 
to Pickens lovers. 


A Selection from the Content* of the 
February laamc of 

“The Century Magazine/' 

Heater Prynne of The Scarlet Letter.** 

Printed in colour from a painting made for The 
Century by Sigismond i>e Ivanow.ski. 

Germany’s Foreign Trade. Her Present Position 
a Marvel of the Age. By James Davenport 
Whelpi.ey, author of ” The ('ommercial Strength of 
Great Britain.” 

Whistler as Decorator. With an Incidental Com- 
parison of the Influence of Whistler and that of 
William Morns By Joseph and Elizadetu Kohins 
Pennell. 

Stella Maris. A Novel. IT. By WNli iam J. Locke, 
author ot ” The Beloved Vagabond,” etc. Picture 
by Frank Wiles. 


Cole's Engravings of Masterpieces. Portrait 

by Rembiandt of himself. F.ngraved on wood by 
Timothy ('ole. 


The White Cockatoo. A story. By Mary Austin, 
author of “The Arrow'-maker,” “Frustrate,” otc. 
Pictuies by Arthur I. Keller. 

The Obviousness of Dickens. By -Samuel 
McChokd Choi hicks. Picture by Albert E. Sterner, 
portrait of Dickens as a young man, ilrawing by 
( rtiik.shank, autograplis, and lelics of Dickens in the 
collection of Harry B. Smith. 

How the Hound got his Mouth. A Story. By 
Harry Sillwell Euwarus, author of ” Issm's 

Spectacles, Two Kunaw^ays,” etc. Picture by 

Carton Mooicpark. 

The Shears of Delilah. A Story. By Pearl 
W'li KiN.s. Pictures by F. L. Blumenschein; one in 
i olour. 

The Middle West. Being Studies of its People in 
("ompari.son with those of the East, First Paper: 
“ The Fibre of the People.” By Edward Alswokth 
Rob.s, author of ” The Changing Chinese,** etc. 

“ Back to the Farm ! '* Present Drawbacks 
Future Prospects. By Harvey W. Wiley. * 

Open Letters. How to Talk to an Irish Gentleman 
at Dinner (Grace Durham)— On a Much-Needed 
Revolt in the Household (Margery Biamc6). 

If you waut lkbMla.d«.l]rtUhMtiaArtiiid litontam, w Awl ti 

to “ Tkt Cntaiy.*' So h c T ifliWM —irbugli rt My tou. Ftfto 16/. 
pMt fm u yuur i duA .MtiH 1/4. 

HODOER * STOUGHTON, Warwick Suwa, LnSub, LC 


To the Publishers of 

THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, 

Warwick Square, LondoKr^.I^iC. 

Please send me "The Century Magasine “for 

months, commencing with the .Issue. I enclose 

in payment. 


Name . . . 

A ddress . 
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A SELECTION EROM 

Mesin. HUTCHINSON & Co.’s 

NEW BOOKS 


New Edition of 

Tbe Gbildliood and Tooth of Charles Dickeos 

By ROBERT LANGTON, F R HibX Soc. 

With more th^n 80 fine high class Engravings on wood from 
original drawings by William Hull, Edward Hull and the 
Author 

In Cloth Gilt, 6s. 

A new edition of a much esteemed work which has been out of 
print for many years (Immediately) 

JUST READY 

A new novel by tbe talented Grand-Daughter of Charles Dickens 

The DEBTOR 

By MAUY ANGELA DICKENS f.s 


A Year with the Gaekwar 

By the Rkv EDWARD St. CLAIR WEEDON, M A 

In cloth gilt and gilt top, Ids net. With Photogravure 
Poi trail and 24 other Illustrations 

Mr. Weedon was the first European to stay In the royal palace 
at Haroda, and to be admitted to the privacy of the Maiiaiajah's 
family circle, and he has m ide i*ood use of his exceptional 
opportunities (1 mmediati Iv) 


“A KING’S EN(’IIA\Tin:ss” 

My Lady Castlemaine 

By PHILIP W SERGEANT 

With 17 Illustrations, including a Photogravure Frontispiece 
In cloth gilt and gilt top, 10s net 

Barbara Vlllicrs has been described as the finest woman in 
England, and whose portrait was more often painted than any 
woman who has ever decorated the English Court. A bishop 
who was among hei contemporaries asserts that he never heaid 
anyone commend her for anything except her beauty 'rheie is 
no reason why this astonishing beauty, perliaps the greatest 
termagant that ever ruled a king, should not take lier place in 
the literary gallery among her rivals in loveliness and frailty 

(just ri \uy) 


A sri'ElJI* AKT HOOK 

J.OHN OPIE And His Circle 

* By ADA L ARLAN D 

In one Urge handsome volume, with 31 llluslr«'itioiis, printed 
on art paper, and beautifully leproduced by a now piocess 
2 Is net (ki \dy) 

C'Ol^Orit MTSU 

THE ART OF MOBILE COLOUR 

By A WALLACE RIMINGTON, A R E , K B.A 
Professor of Fine Arts, Queen’s College, London 

With 2d IHiistrations in colour, black and white, and photo- 
graphy. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6t. net (Immediate I v) 


HUTCHINSON’S New 68, Novels 

THE ORDER OF RELEASE H. De Vert) SficpoGlu 

THE 8ATANI8T Mrs. Hugh Fiaspi and .T I stah'iiiaiiu 

THE DEBTOR Mai y Angela Dlckem 

THE COWARD Knbcrt Hugh Benson 

IN COTTON WOOL W. R Maxwell 

8HARROW UaruiieM Vnn Hutteii 

ADRIAN SAVAGE (4th Ed.) iaiuoM Malet 

THE OREEN CURTAIN M. K. Hradd..ii 

CHRISTOPHER (Srd lid,) KUhard IVycu 

AN ACCIDENTAL DAUGHTER (2nd Ed.) aumuUauilltou 
THE ISLE OF THE DEAD May CTommaUii & A. WlllUms 

FLOWER OF GRASS (2nd Ed.) Kathlyn Bhudu 

THE THIRD MISS WENOERBY (P>d Ed.> 

Mabel BerneH Qruudy 

POPPIES IN THE CORN (Srd Ed.) Madame Albaneit 


FOUR NEW STARS/ 

Mfe John Lane’s Discovery 

A NEW limTOKIC AL NOVHLIVI' 

THE SHADOW OF POWER 

Br PAnX. BERTRAM e. 

%• FIRST KLV^IEW. — “ Tt w readers Imviuk taktri up Tin. Shadow ok 
I' owbR tiiul coiiiL face t<i tacc wuli Don «lr> jorqiicrii, vs ill lay it 

down or ii fust him a liLaiiitK until the book and hts adv* nturcb come to 
an end —IiMhs 

SECOND KLV ILW.— “ Entraiicmg vslth its passa^Ls of nine pasbioii, 
and of grim terror. . . . It is pure loiiMiiri of the bi .it kind. . . . 
biiiierb grasp ol ihi period . . Above cdl, it is litcraturL.’' — D aily 

Mail. 

A NEW MILITAUV NOVELIST 

HECTOR GRAEME «• 

By EVELYN BRENTWOOD 

All eiitlii illiiig novel of military lift in India and South Africa. The 
hero lb a iiiobi (.xiraoidmary prrsonaht> a Ixnn It adir wliosc conti mpt 
lor ordcis and cum J IndiMduality ij)lllt.iU agaiiisi his cbanccj of success 

A NEW RKALlsT 

THE STORY OF A 
PLOUGH BOY «• 

By JAMES BRYCE 

A iLCoid of pel itnai fxpLiliniL An autobiographical confession as 
iriiik as Kuiissiau s Ulciures, almost biutal in their candour, drawn from 
liti oil the soil. 

A SKW POET OF PA 8 S 10 NJ 

THE PAGAN TRINITY 

By BEATRICE IRWIN S*. n«t. 

III Ml s HLatncc Jiwms work will b< found vcise which suipasscs in 
|)assion lh( kindred poMi> ul 1 aurcncc klopc and Miss Ella Wheeler 
vVilcox l*ei )i ips no w iiici oi m it poems tuaiay displays a mote coui- 
j>l< D inisiLr> ul loiin and glownic' Colour aiul »iirh melcoMC llaslies of 
the (,)i i< lU 

RECENT 5UCCESSES 

IMOIAN NAATTriL\L HISTORY fsKLTCUES 

JU NGLE FOLK 

By DOUGLAS DEWAR 

Ml J)( war is the author of those noiablc successes “ Dunibay Ducks," 
iilidj ot tin Plains, imlian iiiids, etc. 

By tbe Author of “LEAVES FROM A MADEIRA (iAUl>BN »» 

ABOUT ALGERIA 

By CHARLES THOMAS'STANFORD 

Wnh K lllu-,ttaiion3 by h Dt>KklLN 1 HOKUTl^N, and ^4 rcproduc- 
ti Miy lioin pliJtograpbs 

A FAbCINATlNO NARR.VTTVE 

THE ANARCHISTS ni«.tr»to4. 

By ERNEST A. VIZETEIXY AO. ad. iMt. 

1 111 tusi 11.(1 lwsu>i> ot the Aiurchists evt.i attempted. 

A RLiLor.R OF modi:rn I TALY j 

MARGARET OF FRANCE 
DUCHESS OF SAVOY 

15223'-1S74 Illustrated. IBs. 6d, net. 

By WINIFRED STEPHENS 

AN EXPERT IN C'UIMlNOl.OiilY 

THE CRIMINAL AND THE 
COMMUNITY e-n-t 

By Dr. JAMES DEVON. Medlral OHicer at II. M. Prison, Glasgow. 

“ An epoch-making book.' Dam \ N^^^s 

AN ATTTITORITATIVE WORK 

NAPOLEON AND KING 

IVI U RAT Illustrated. XBs. Bd. net. 

By ALBERT ESPITALIER. 

'IraiisUled by J. L. MAY. 

IX THE FORESTS OF THE NORTH 

UNDISCOVERED RUSSIA 

Bt STEPHEN ORAHAK mutratod. 

Author of “A Vagabond in the Caucasus." JLSBs. Bd* net. 

THE BODLEY HEAD, 

yiOO STREET, W. 


Xpndoa': HUTCHUiSOK * Ca 
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A literary event. ‘‘ New light on George Borrow'* fascinating 
personality. The letters so ahly edited by Mr. Darlow will 
appeal to the man in the street no less than to the scholar.” 

THE LETTERS OF GEORGE BORROW 
TO THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
BIBLE SOCIETY. 


Edited by T. H. DARLOW, M.A. 


7/6 net 


“ These letters of Borrow are published without omission or alteration ; the aim has been to let Borrow 
speak for himself. What notes I have added have only l>een to explain relcrences. The most inter- 
esting lat't about the whole publication is that it refutes the charges of invention that have been made 
against Borrow. When he went to Spam it appears that he had some idea of writing a book about it, 
and after lus return he applied to the .society tor the loan ol his letters These were lent to lum, and 
many of the mo.st vivid scenes he has described are taken from them. The letters also tlirow new light 
on his character. They show conclusively that his religion was not assumed, it was a deep, absolutely 
sincere belief in the Bible. In one place he descnlMjs himself as a ' zealous though most unw'orthy member 
of the Church of England.’ Perhaps he was, above all, a Bible believer with a rather Old Testament 
type of character. He showed hinisell, too, a remarkable man ol affairs, and tactfully won his way among 
extraordinary groups of people ." — From the Vreface^ 

" The volume is in every way a delightful one, for Borrow had that art by which, if he was merely 
sending a statement of accounts, or .stating the reasons for selecting a printer, the record becomes as 
eiitlianting as the most romantic record of his adventures." - News. " We have here the raw 
stuff not only of ‘ The Bible in Spain,’ but of an unwritten ‘ Bible in Kussia.’ While this volume is an 
indispen.sable suppiemenl to ‘ The Bible in Spam,' it stands upon its own leet, and ought to have a place 
upon any shelf of Borrow '." — Daily Chronicle. 


This beautiful edition of Emily Bronte's works is limited to 
1,000 copies for sale in Great Britain and the United States 

of America. 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 
EMILY BRONTE. 

2 Volumes. Vol. 1.— The COMPLETE POEMS OF EmILY BrONTE. Edited by 
Clement Shorter, with an Introductory Essay by W. Robertson Nicoll. 
Vol. 2 — WUTHERING Heights. With an Introduction by CLEMENT SHORTER, and 
many Facsimiles of Emily Bronte’s Handwriting. 6s. net each. 

" Until our own day Emily's w'ork seemed to live by the reflected glory of the .sister who survived her and 
had pre.sentcd some kind "of a jiortrait of her m the jiopular story * Shirley.' All this is now clianged. 
Both Charlotte and Emily have their separate bands of admirers. dhere is a countless host that 
appreciate both writers equally, but a considerable number glory in their preference for one or the other. 
... 11 IS well that Emily Bronte siiould have her partisans, and it is time also that she .sliould have a 
separate presentation ol her published work. It has Jong been my ambition to oiler tliis to that select 
public which to-day constitutes itself a Bronb* cult." — ClivMic.ni Shorter. 


"Mrs. Byron can write a charming ballad.*’— •Spectator. 

THE WIND ON THE HEATH. 

LYRICS AND BALLADS. By MAY BYRON. 

5/* net 

"If you read a few years ago a volume of Poems by M. C. Gillington (Mrs. Byron), you will open 
‘ The Wind on the Heath ' with great expectations, and, what is more, you will find that the b^k 
realises them. There was work in that earlier volume that marked Mrs. Byron a.s a poet of true and 
lugh mspiration, but th^re are poems in this new book IJiat are bettor than the best that was in the 
old. . . . Mrs. Byron writes in (Evers moods, and ha.s rare gifts of imagination, a sure sense of 
the magic of words, and a cunning m metrical Iiarmonies that enables her to give poetic thoughts poetic 
utterance and to infuse into her ballads of glamorous rough adventure the hie and forcefulness ol 
strenuous life." — Bookman. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, Publishers, Warwick Square, London, E.C. 
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THE COMPELLING BOOKS OF OUR GENERATION. 


‘ Tne UNCLE TOM’S CABIN of the White Slave I 

Traffic, and is likely, we believe and hope, to do all I 

that Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s famous work accomplished 
for the Black.” — Liverpool Po-ii. 

DAUGHTERS OF ISHMAEL 

By REGINAU) WRIGHT KAUFFMAN. With a Preface by JOHN MVSF.FILLl) Price e/- 

“ 1 hi kind of book that moves one to action, and may prove, like one or two fatnuus nov( Is in lore it, to In tlie inspli iilon ut i m at ci ii*- uh Mnrmn^ Pi vf 
“A vivid, ruthless, and relentless arroiint of the white slave traffic is not a nasty book lliire is much th it is hi nibli— hornbh bn lusi 

we know it to bt only too tiue . . a book which, though In many ways ghastly Is niviiihcUbs jif siidi immenst itiipittinn iliit iiny j,ro\Mi in m 
and woman bhould read it It Is terrible from beginning to end I ut abov* dl tin horror thiie is something which miki you 0 1 1 cli iin i, bitii r, inon 
pitiful for a side of life which seldom incites pity . One of the most n rribh siorioj I have cv# 1 n id —Rich i<i> Kino in I hi I ntlt) 

“ Appalling Mr Ka(tpi< man faces the horrible facts with itUntles* candoiii 1 lie work Is mspned by i pission In inoi il intl si ei d 

rleanlineHS / net pool f ouiier . , , , 

‘ Thit he Is telling the truth the Bimplicity and caintid honesty of his tcllmg forces us to bellt ve an t irntsi ind humanely b il n nil 1 im it 
truth tcUnig —Manchester Guartian 

I ** k reUntlaiB and terrIbU exposure of what has been called * the ■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■ 
white slave traffic. It is both painful and powerful, and of Its nlncere ■ ‘ \ cry nnif 11 ibi vr ilu ivcrigc 

purpOM th.r. can b. no qnntlon. Ur. Kauffman B handllnd ■ reveils its author a a wi in i vmiIi c ; 


Original and lull of force, this novel, 
containing as it dote (hose tliinents of 
bigness ho me in ihesr days, is a 
irfreslimg ehaiigr to the ordinary r in 
ui fiction 

<TM£2 WOIMEAMT 
WlTHOUrr BIN 

By PHARAI.L SMITH. 6*. 

With a pen which I as iioweiful is it is 
I F t taint (1, the wrltii ittacks convention 
and upholds his own ide is of fietdum 
bi Ivvci n tilt i xf s 


GIVES NO UNNECESSARY OFFENCE.”— 7 

“Vp. Stephen Swift seems to be identifying 
himself with most of the coming men and 
women of brain and Intellect ."- Taller 

“REMINDS THE READER OF ELIZABETH 
AND HER GERMAN GARDEN.” -S> ^ctator. 


‘ \ cry niiif 11 ibi vi ilu ivmt,c 
revp ils its author a a wi In i v\ nh t xrt jt 
f lim il i^ifts of narralion ind a power tf 
sironi dl iinatic composition It is well 
worth rt atilng —IixcipiulFist 

HTHE revoke: of 
• lESABT RJAYMOBfO 

By MAY FORD. bn. 

* Wi sitriiigly rtcoimmnd this bonk lo 
ihnsr mitiesied in iiiodtfii move mini.,, 
suciil puliiK il, or rclietous 

— )niks J iKtoiy Tunes 
“ A f iscinatmg story — Scotsman 
‘llmmhtful willwiliitn, and nil 
devoid of oilKinslity Turn 


IN A GERMAN PENSION 

“Uncommonly iioltl ind artistu ’—I i\ntt\ } au Original and veiy forcible fn sivlt A masterly | n re tf wtrk H arid 

"Vivid ind iitnn bnllf mt sk* iches of liti txtrtiinly wtll wntttn ind in i smsi « irut lb it anyont itipiimn d with Gtrmin life will keenly 

apjireciatc tbt m \\ e have seldom read inon vivid skt ttlu s with so , 

Krcat an ei unomy of words —Mi rmttf I ist I 

STARTLINGLY REALISTIC.-/)rt//v 


Send a postcard for list of “ Books that Compel,” post froe, from STEPHEN SWIFT & CO., Ltd., 10, John St., Adeipbi, London, V.C. 


THE ENGLISH REVIEW— ONE SHILLING NET. 

Another Great Poem 

By JOHN MASEFIELD, 

The 'Widow' in the B^re St]?eetw 

Contributions by 

Frederic Harrison, George Moore, John Galsworthy, D. H. Lawrence, 

Evelyn Underhill, Henry Baerlein. 

2 Important Articles on France and Turkey. 


Portrait of John Masefield by William Strang, A.R.A. 

The New Sesame and Lilies. 

The Flea and the Barnacle. 

Play of the Month. Books of the Month. 


The France of M. Caillaux 

••VERAX.’" 


The Breakdown of Turkey 

£. J. DILLON. 


Tiil English Review can be obtained at the leading Booksellers, Smith's, Wyman’s, and WillingS Bookstalls, or direct 

from 17 ?r, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W C 









EXPOSITIONS OF DANTE. Dr. J. S. CARROLL'S books must 
prove invaluftble to all who would understand Dante’s life work 

IN PATRIA: An Exposition of Dante’s Paradiso.” By JOHN S. CARROLL, 
M.A., D.D. 10/6 net. 

Dr. Carroll, with this volume, brlnps to a dose his ureat study of Dante’s famous poem, a labour which has taken 
many years to complete. The earlier volumes, “ F.xilesof Kternily”and “ Prisoners of Hope,” with the htfei'no 
and the respectively for their subjects, have already brought their author universal rccoKuition asone 

of the most scholarly students of Dante. The tl eolo^y of the Paradif^u, beinp in many ways the most difficult 
of any of the books of the trilogy. Dr. Carrolls expositions will be studied and read with peculiar interest. 

** This volume furnishes the reader with just the sort and measure of exposition, appredation, and other 
aid that he requires. — Scotsman. “ Dr. Carroll mav be congratulated on the successful accomplishment 
of his great trilogy." — Yorkshire Observer, 

Uniform with “ In Pntria ” 

EXILES OF ETERNITY: An Exposition of Dante's “Inferno” 1 0/6 net. 

" We feci that Dr. Carroll really understands Dante. We are not irritated bv novel theories, or by ignorant 
criticism, but we are reading Dante in company with a true disciple who has assimilated all that the best 
workers m the almost boundless fields of i>ante literature have given to us, and, above all, a disciple who 
knows his Dante and not merely what others have said al>oiil Dante. The symbolism is explained w'ith 
great thoroughness, and not a detail is allow’ed to escape. . . . Wc .strongly recommend this delightful 
book to Dante students." — Guardian, 

PRISONERS OF HOPE: An Exposition of Dante’s “ Purgatorio ” 10/6 net. 

" The volume is to be warmly commended. It will go far to render more fascinating than ever to many 
minds the mo.st intelligible and ethically useful portion of the wonderful poem in which a great spiritual 
genius, working under the restraints of the mediaeval economy ancl di.scipline, seeks, in his own words, ' to 
remove those living in this life from a state of miscrv, and to guide them to a stale of happiness '—an aim 
which, as his latest expounder truly says, is to be accomplished only by moral and spiritual means." — 
Scotsman. 

HODDER & STOUGHTON, Publishers, London, E.C. 


Inimitable pieturea of life at George IIl.’s Court. 

" We owe a great debt of gratitude to Mr. Frankfort Moore for presenting a work of 
the deepest human interest in s most attractive form." — Evening Standard, 

THE KEEPER OF THE ROBES. By F. FRANKFORT 

MOORE. Fully Illustrated. 1 6/- net. 

A charming volume winch recaptures with notable skill the almosjiliere and surroundings of the Court. 
Fanny Jiurney had (|uick eyes, a lively pen, a keen sense of humour, and, under a show of deference, ‘ 
plenty of spirit. ... It goes without saying that the l)Ook is well written, but we ought to add that it is 
finely illustrated with historical portraits." — Standard. " It is no iiard-and-fast, “cut-and-dried series 
of extracts, but a resume bearing on every page the marks of Mr Frankfort Moore's owm delightful .sym- 
pathy and humour. . . . The .story w'ill correct many popular fallacies regarding King (ieorge III. . . . " 
— F^vening Standard. " It tells, in pica.sant, gracefully written chapters, of the daily round of duties 
m the Queen’s household, and draw's neat literary vignettes of the princesses, the courtiers, and the dashing 
military heroes who w'ere to be seen at Court. It takes a pee]> at t he comedy of the intrigues of the day . • 
and makes a highly imposing picture of the celebrated State trial ot Warren Hastings, w'ith Fanny Hurney 
as the central figure, looking on. . . . Alw'iiys readable in itself, the lx>ok is made attraetive to look at 
by many appropriate jiortrait.s of the great and distinguished ladies who appear in its pages." — Scotsman, 

This fpseinsting volume by **the protector of Kings" it in great demand. ** M. 

Paoli has drawn for us the most convincing set of portraits of European princes 
that the world has aden." — Evening Standard, 

MY ROYAL CLIENTS. By XAVIER PAOLI. Illustrated. 12/- net. 

" It is no light task to do the work as M. Paoli has always done it ; to have your eyes everywhere, and to 
provide yourself with a staff of trustworthy men, clever enough to move amongst dangerous characters 
without being suspected. This task M. Paoli seems to have performed to perfection, and in such a way 
as to make real friends of many of his kings and queens, and grateful clients ot all of them. These chfl^pters 
are lively reading, and of all the rest it may be said that they throw valuable side-lights upbn personages 
who have had much to do with the making of our modem history." — Times, *' Most entertaining reading. 
M. Paoli is a man of a quick wdt and of the keenest powers of observation, and what he has to tell of his 
‘ Royal Clients ' wants nothing in piquancy. His favourites, one presumes, were Queen Victoria, King 
Edward VII., and the Empress of Austria. His most trying client was the King of Cambodia; his 
youngest, King Alfonso VIII. and Queen WilUelmina," — Morning Post, " Delightful volutne of remini- 
scences." — Liverpool Dally Post, 

HODDER & STOUGHTON, Publishers, LoMUon, E,C. 
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STANLEY PAUL’S NEW BOOKS. 

T^E LIFE OF CESARE BORGIA 

By RAFAEL SABATINI. Coloured Frontibpiece and 
other Illustrations. Demv 8vo, 16/- net. 

Mr Rilael SHbtlliu tuts undcitakcn thr tank ot ullInKthis toiiumloiis 
and pictun- ‘kfjnc sini v KiiihWss, swift, and ttiiltic do^s Ci iiir Dcujjia 
ax>p^ai In tin p.iK* ** <kls cii^iossimk biojji.iphy, )«t .i luaii ft •■•••inti judu 
mint, as )iihl is le was iiumcHi ss— loo )ust, Indotd, for iiieiry- i siibiU 
hUtPsinati an 1 a inilli iry kluiiis t- i i_ 

'1 he only Lile of Cesart Borgia printed in English. 

THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF THE 

VATICAN By Dr ANGEI O S. KAPPfJPOFT. 

I >rmN 8no, illustrat»*d 16/- net 

III history nf Kdiik md the T‘«n « s li is idle ii In • u tn mil m m 
( \]iaiisti\ e III iimr i but tin i( is si it ( els aiiN iinli iiiitivi w i K dt diiiK " nli 
tlu inori lutiiii Ml ‘■idi o( tin iff iirs of tlir Vatu m 

IN THE MAORILAND BUSH Bn W H Koi ntcL. 

lllusiritfd, 12/6 net 

DUCHESS DERELICT (The Life and Times of the Wife of 
Cesare Borgia) Bv E L Miron llln-.ir\te I, 16/- in i 

SPAIN REVISITED (A Summer Holiday in Galicia) 

By C GAb(^uun\E Hakiiiy Illnstrittd, 12/6 nt t 

NEW e/- NOYSLiB 

TWO WORLDS I l ( f I An OKI \\ f I* Hai I AfOi 

CAMILLA FORGETTING HERSELF H 1 Vaion 

MYSTERY OF REDMARSH FARM \.<i nrnNi o Mai hah 
THE RED FLEUR-DE-LYS Man Wnnm 

THE ACTIVITIES OF LAVIE JUTT 

Mami l IHM I ANJ> \l Mil I il H \kl I \v 

THE QUALITIES OF MERCY C I ( II A DA IK 

LOVE’S OLD SWEET SONG ( mih.n Uinc ham 

THE BARON OF ILL FAME 1 llAKlMN 

GOD DISPOSES I M I I NN HnnVKK II 

THE LONG HAND Sik W in iam Mai nan 

RED REVENGE (^nd I iiiinn) Liiakiis 1 Pi aiu i 

the DOLL ( <rd T dliion) Xioiki Hini 

THE LOVELOCKS OF DIANA ( nd J d ) Kau Horn 
THE FREE MARRIAGE 1m II, m i-y SNowDhN. 

STANLhY PAIH A Co., 13. Lmcx Street, Strand. LONDON, W.C. 


“ More than any other living poet 
Mr. Herbert Trench is the successor 
of Tennyson ; he seems to represent 
for our generation the dignity of the 
poetical profession, the magnificent 
claim of the Poet to be concerned 

with the highest thought of the time.” 

English T^eview, Jan., 1912. 

LYRICS AND NARRAIIVE POEMS. 

By Herbert Trench. 

With Photogravurf Portrait - 5 - net. 

Hodder & Stoughton, Publishers, London, E.C. 

books! 

Send a card for (JLAisHKR’s February Catalocul of 

PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 

MANY EXCELLENT BARGAINS. 

CATALOGUE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 

WM. GLAiSHER, Ltd., Booksellers, 265 , High Holborn, London. 

LITERARY AGENCY. 

The Wiener Agency, Ltd., 64, Strand, London, W.C. 

EVERY FACILITY for PLACING WORK of all DESCRIPTIONS. 

Apply for prospectus lrt*e, from — 

MANAGER, LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 

WANTED.— ** BOOKMAN** for December 1911.- 
O. E. STECHERT & Co.» 2. Star Yard, Carey 
Street, Loadon. W.C, 


THE FIRST NEW NOVELS 
OF 1912 

M essrs. JOHN LONG'S List of New Novels Is 
compiled with due regard tu the prevailing 
tastes for reading, containing as It does Novels for 
Men and Women of the World and Novels for those 
who prefer Literature of the more quiet order 

SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 

Non Reads oH Libraries and ’Booksellers. 

Two Men and a Governess Olivia F^amsey 
The Spindle ELiZAiirTH Hardt-n 

Chicane Olivi K Sandys 

The Last Stronghold I LLEN Ada Smith 
The Secret Tontine R Murray Gilchrist 
A Change of Sex CiiAKLLs Kinross 

A (jloriOUS IwlC Dorothla Gerard 

A Fool to Fame j. f harold terry 

The Guerdon of Faith Mrs Chas Martin 
Dangerous Dorothy cuktis yorke 

A Three-Cornered Duel beatkicf kelston 

At the Court of IL Moro L M STAcpooutKENNy 

JOHN LONG'S NEW BOOKS. 

Metirt. JOHN LONG draw particular attenhoo to the following deeply 
interesting Works of Biography, History nnd Travel, large supplies of 
which are now with the Libraries : — 

The Fair Ladies of Hampton Court* 

By Clark Jerrold. Illustrated with Photogravure 
and other Reproductions from Paintings of the 
Beauties of the Period. 12s 6d net 

Pilgrims to the Isles of Penance : 

Orchid Oathering In the Bast. By Mis Talbot 
CiirroN With ^4 Illustrations from Photographs 
and a Map 12s 6d net 

Prince Talleyrand and His Times : 

From the Reign of LouLs XV. to the Second 
Kmpire. B'’ FrId^ric Lolill. Pnghsh Version 
l>y f-lKYAN O’DoNNiiL MA This work contains 
inatti .d liom 1 ei tilth -di co\ rred documents now 
tnaik* public for tlu* lust limi* With Photogravuie 
and numerous olhci Piutiait*^ 12s 6d net 

The House of Teck : A Romance of a 

Thousand Years. Bv Louis }«i lblrman Author 
ol “lluugiry and its People,' cti With Photo- 
^lavuie ol Her Mi|e 4 y, over 100 other interesting 
Poitiait'', Rcpiodui Pniis of Pictures and Illustrations 
ili'pRling F.imdv R Ins, included in the volume by 
biuual i’ci mission ol Her Majesty the Queen 
I2s 6d net 

The Fair Land of Central America. 

Bv Maurice de W/vi 1 fie Pieface by Sir Akihur 
Conan Doylf With \ Illustr.iiions fiom ITioto- 
praphs 7» 6d net 

Many Coloured Mountains and Some 

deas Between. A Book of Travel By Fmma S 
Boyd With coloured frontispiece and several other 
Illustrations 7s 6d net 

My Recollections of the Sepoy Revolt. 

Bv Mib Muter With J’ortraits, Illustrations, and 
a Plan 7s 6d net 

Big Game Hunting in North-Eastern 

Rhodesia. By Owln Letcher, FRGS With 
Photogravure Portrait of Author, ^2 Illustrations 
from Photographs, and a Map 12a 6d net. 

The Seven Richest Heiresses of 

France. Bv the Count or Soissons With Photo- 
gravure and other Portraits 12s. 6d net 

LONDON : 

JOHN LONG, Ltd., 12, 13, 14, Norris Street, HeynuurkeL 
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Macmillan’s List. 

TENNYSON & HIS FRIENDS. 

Edited by HALLAH, LORD TENNY80M. 

With Portraits. Svo. los. net. 


The Future of En^gland. 

PEEL. 2nd impression. Svo 


By the Hon. GEORGE 
6s. net. 


Ancient Hunters and their Modern 
Representatives. By w. j. s«llas, d.sc., 

F.K.S.,etc. Illustrated. Svo. 12s.net. 

Thr fttnes: “ As a survey of our piPsiMit knuwledno ttf Prehistoric Man 
this book ts absorbinjily interpstinR aii«l mihupsiivl, not onl) to the stiuU'iil 
of anthrouolotty, but to the Kfiieral rcadiT, wlm \mI 1 here tiiitl the essential 
geoloRiCBl fact explained in the clearest lannuaye. " 

The Principle of Individuality and Value. 

The Gifford Lectures for 1911, delivered in Edinburg 
Univenity. By Bkrnaru Bo'^ANt.ii’t-T, LL.D., D.C.L., 
Svo. I os. net. 

NEW 6s. NOVEJLdS. 

Hieronymus Rides: Episodes in the Life of a 
Knight and Jester at the Court of Maximilian, King of 

the Romans. By ANNA COLl'.MAN LADD. Extra 
Cl own Svo. 6s. 

The Victories of Olivia and other Stories. 

By EV’ELYN SHARP. Extra crown Svo. 6s. 

[ Immediately. 

The Healer. By Robert herrick. Author of 

Together,” &c. 6s. 

Tht A fine book, the best book Di. Herrick ha> so far 

given us." 

NEW TWO SHILLING EDITION OF 

The Novels of Maurice Hewlett. 


In cloth binding. Crown Svo. 2h. net each. 

Two volumes of the series will be issued monthly. 

1. The Forest Lovers. 1 

2. The Queen's Quair. / 


Macmillan’s Editions 
of Dickens*^ Works. 

The WORKS of CHARLES DICKENS. 

With Introductions, Biographical and BilWiograpbical, by 
CHARLES DICKENS THE YOUNGER. 


Illustrated. Crown 

American Notes, & Pictures I 
from Italy 
Barnaby Nudge 
Bleak House 
Christmas Books 
David Copperfleld 
Dombey and Son 
Great Expectations and Hard j 
Times 

Letters of Charles Dickens 


8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 

Little Dorrit 
Nicholas Nickleby 
Martin Chuzzlewit 
Old Curiosity Shop and 
Master Humphrey's Clock 
Oliver Twist 
Our Mutual Friend 
Pickwick Papers 
Sketches by Boz 
Tale of Two Cities 


ILLUSTRATED POCKET DICKENS. 

Printed, on India Paper Fcap. 8vo. With full gilt 
backs and gilt topis. Limpi Cloth, 2s. net. Limp 
Leather, 3s. net. All the Volumes of the 3s. 6d. 
Dickens are included in this series, except ‘‘American 
r .«!* '•.Notes” and the ‘‘Letters,’’ St. B.i ' ■f> 

DICKENS. By Adolphus WiUiam Ward. 

Cr, 8vo. Lilirary ^d. 2s. net. Popular Ed. is. 6d. Sewed, i;5. 
Pockf^t Edition, ib. net. [En^ilish Men of Letters. 

Macmillan's Spring: Annoum ement J.tst post free on appheation. 

MAOHILUN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


Mr. Heinemann’s New Books 

MB. Mr. Helnemann has Ready 

ROMANESQUE ARCHITECTURE IN 

FRANCE. Edited by DR. JULIUS BAUM. 

With over *50 full-page Illustrations, 4to. 28s. net. 

BAROQUE ARCHITECTURE AND 

S ULPTURE IN ITALY. Edited by CORRADO 
RICCI. 4to. With over 2 50 full-page Plates. 2G8.net. 

A NEW LOGIC By CHAS. MERCIER, M.D. 

Demy Svo. 1 Os. net. 

THE LIFE STORY OF J. PIERPONT 

MORGAN. An Authorised Biography. By CARL 
HOVF.Y. Illustrated. 7 .. 6d. net. 

MOVING PlCiURES. By F. A. TALBOT. 

With 96 pp. of Illu.'^trations, Diagrams, etc. Demy 
Svo. 6s. net. 

THE MODERN PARISIENNE. 

By OCTAVE UZANNE. Introduction by Baroness 
Von Hitttrn Demv Svo 6a. net. 

Raaeiy Shortly 

EPOCHS OF CHINESE AND JAPANESE 

ART. An Outline History of East Asiatic Design. 
By E F. FenoUo.sa With over loo Plates in mono- 
chrome and colour. 2 vols Crown 4to. 866 . net 

THE COLLECTED WORKS OF WM. 

SHARP. Edited by ELIZABETH A SHARI'. 
Uniform with the Work-, of Fiona Macleod In 5 vols , 
crown Svo. Each 5 .. net Ready Vol 1 Poems 

IMPORTANT RECENT BOOKS 


INDIA UNDER CURZON AND AFTER. 

By LOVAT FRASER. (3rd Imp) Royal Svo. 
1 6s. net. 

IN NORTHERN MISTS. 

By Dr. F. NANSEN, G C.V O , etc. With Maps, 
Planji, etc. a vols., crown 4to. 30 d.net. 

THROUGH TRACKLESS LABRADOR. 

By H. HESKETH PRICHARD. Illustrated. Crown 
4to. 1 Bs. net. 

ON THE ART OF THE THEATRE. 

By E. GORDON CRAIG. lllu.strated. Ss. not. 

“Mr Cr.'iiK c.iiiMot be I f ail wiihcmt n-siuci ami ijli-asiirr , In- Is such .in 
cntliusl.isi lor the thiatre, s<« full i>l ide.is, su chiii iiiiii^'K prnvtiKiiijf.' - 

I'vtniut’ Stondaid. 


THE WAR GOD. 


By ISRAEL ZANGWILL. 


Small demy Svo. 28 . 6d. net. 

“ A git at )> at l>r»n.,r AS. •* A imbiu \Hr( o nf - \Vm. AI'lkfh. 

THE GREAT ENGRAVERS. 

Artistic Reproductions of their Principal Works. 
Edited by ARTHUR M. HIND. 28 . 6d. net each. 

(1) DUR£R \ (‘i) MANTEGNA ; (H) J. R> SMITH ', 

(4) WATTEAU ; (f») GOYA ; (fl) YAN DYCK. 

LITTLE BOOKS ABOUT OLD FURNITURE. 

By J. P. BLAKE and A. E. REVEIRS-HOPKINS. 
Illustrated. Each 28 . 6a. net. 

(l) TUDOR TO STUART ; (2) QUEEN ANNE. 

NEW AND RECENT 6s. NOVELS 
HE WHO PASSED (To M. L. G ) ANON. 

MAIDS’ MONEY MRS. H, DUDENEY 

LAURA CAROLINE GROSVENOR 

THE REWARD OF VIRTUE (im',') 

AMBER REEVES 

A LIKELY STORY WM. DK MORGAN 

JUGGERNAUT E. F. BENSON 

ZULEIKA DOBSON MAX Bi^ERBOHM 

THE PILGRIM KAMANITA KARLGJELLERUP 

The SECRET GARDEN 

MRS. F. HODGSON BURNETT 
(Illustrated in colour, snd Imp.) 

THE DOP DOCTOR (lath Imp.) RICHARD DEHAN 

SSlSSSmSmSSSULm 

The PRISON W^TIIOUT A WALL 

RALPH STRAUS 

liiiwirauijw, 21 street, w.c. 
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NOTICES. 

All (Onimunnattotis mlrudcd fot the I'.dtlor must hr addressed to the 
Editor of I'liE Bookman, Si Paul’s House, VV^KWltK 
Sou A RE, Londov, r 

A preliminary letter of nu/uiry 'should hr •^eiit to the Editor before 
any manusirifd is submitted for his < onstderalion 

Hews IHotcs, 

The Marrh Hdokman will he u Lady Thackeiay 
Ritchie Number, and will contain a special article 
on L;fdy Ritchie and her work by Lewis .Vh'lvillc. 
Other important articles in this Number will be 
“ The Eve of the (.'atholic Eman- 
cipation,” by Dr. William Barry ; 

“Beaumarchais and laifayette," 
by A. W. Evans ; “ The Rowley 
Poems,” by John H. Ingram ; 

“ Niet7,sche,” by Holbrook Jack- 
son ; “ Te.nny.son and his Friends,” 
by Cranstoun Metcalfe ; “ William 
Morris,” by Edward Thomas ; 

“ The New Logic,” by Professor 
John Adams ; “ Psychology of 
the Religious Life,” by Dr. James 
Moffatt, etc. 

Most of our Dickens pictures are 
reproduced by permission from 
Messrs. Cliapman & Hall’s new 


edition ol Forster's “ Life of Charles Dickens.” We 
have already made reference to these two handsome 
volumes, which are enriched with five hundred illus- 
trations, including numerous portraits of Dickens, 
his family and friends, facsimiles of his MSS., and 
photographs and sketches of places associated with 
him. the whole having been collected, arranged and 
carefully annotated by Mr. B. W. Matz, to whom 
and to Messrs. Chapman & Hall we are greatly 
obliged fo! the assistance they have kindly given 
us. Our thanks are also due to Mr. Matz for the 
loan of the photographs from which we have repro- 
duced our presentation plate and the portrait of 
Dickens on the cover, the former 
being from a photograph by John 
Watkins, the latter from one by 
Gurney, of New York. 

In former issues of The Book- 
.MAN we have reproduced a good' 
many selections from the work of 
Cruikshank, “Phiz,” Fred. Bar- 
nard, Sir Luke Fildes, Frank 
Stone, and other of Dickens’s early 
illustrators. He has been illus- 
trated in colour bv Frank Rey- 
nolds, Cecil Aldiii, and several 
of the younger school of artists, 
and we have recently reproduced 
examples of this work. Tn the 



Charles DicRene. 

From a sketch bv Samuel Laurence in 1837, 
wheu “ Pickwick was appearing In munthly 
parts. 
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Photo by VxoUtu Cotton. Mr, Henry Fielding 

DicKena. K,C. 

« Youngest and only survlvinu son ot Charlf's Dickens. 

present issue, by the courtesy of tlie Waverley Book 
Co., the Educational Book Co., Messrs. A. & F. 
Pears and Messrs. W. Collins we are enabled to 
reproduce a half-dozen black-and-white illustrations 
by the latest of Dickens’s illustrators. 


In addition to the complete works of Dickens that 
Messrs. Chapman & Hall are now issuing, with all 
the original illustrations, in their beautiful Centenary 
Edition, there are charming editions of Dickens, 
with the original illustrations, published by Messrs. 
Macmillan ; Messrs. Dent have included his worksi, 
in their “ Temple Qassics ; ” Messrs. Blackie have 
them in two excellent series. Mr. Frowde issues 
various editions ranging in price from a shilling to 
three-and-six a volume ; and Messrs. Nelson have 
published several volumes in their wonderfully cheap 
two-shilling series ; the Daily Chronicle publishes 
a good sixpenny edition; and “ Ever3nnan’s,” the 
“ World’s Classics,” Cassell’s “ People’s Library,” 
Collins’s ‘‘ Illustrated Pocket Dickens,” and practi- 
cally all the cheap fiction series include most of his 
novels. +To make out anything like an adequate 
list would a considerable labour ; almost every 
publisher who has not published some of Dickens’s 
books has published books about him, and many 
have done both. 


The new edition of Dickens that the Waverley 
Book Co. is issuing contains introductions by 
Andrew Lang, A. C. Benson, William De Morgan, 
G. K Chesterton, Bernard Shaw and other well- 
known writers; it is illustrated throughout with 
character-sketches by Charles Pears, and includes 
beautiful reproductions in colour of the famous 
character-drawings by Fred Barnard. 

Messrs. A. and F. Pears publish a charming edition 
of Dickens’s five Christmas Books, with introductions 
by Clement Shorter, and illustrations by Charles 
Green and L. Rossi. 

Literature is no longer overlooked as it used to 
be when titles are being conferred on the distin- 
guished men of the nation, and we warmly con- 
gratulate Sir H. Rider Haggard on the honour that 
has justly fallen to him. He has just added to the 
long list of books for which we are indebted to him 
a new novel entitled ‘‘ Marie,” in which he returns 
to some of the characters and scenes of his early 
triumphs and tells the story of the first love of the 
famous Allan Quartermain. The story is published 
by Messrs. Cassell, who are issuing also a new novel by 
Mr. Max Pemberton, called “War and the Woman.” 

Miss Jeannette Marks, the author of " The End 
of a Song,” that was published last autumn by 
Messrs. Putnam, has been declared one of the winners 



ipiwto by B. 0. Hopp*. Mr, Alircd T«iui]r«P0 

DlOlMM. 

Uickens'ft oortb noiii wtiQ di64 latrt tnonth la AmevteiL M 

Jt>6en givtng * oi nadingt from .faU licimr* 
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pnoto by Vamhk Miss Mary Angela DicKens 

III w 111' < 1 , “ 'I h<' Dibt’ir," Mi'^isrs iMc hinsoii arc 
pIlMc.llItU, fills IDOIIlIl 

of the prize ottered bv Lord de Walden for a Welsh 
drama. It is pn^bable that her two short plays, 
** The Welsh 1 1 one \’i noon ” and The C uckoo/’ will 
be produced before long on the London stage. 

Miss Mary Angela Di('kens, wlio is well known as 
the author of several successful novels, is a grand- 
daughter of (diaries Dickens. H(‘r father, Charles 
Dickens the younger, W'as the novelist’s eldest son. 
Her new novel, “ The Debtor,” which Messrs. 
Hutchinson & (’o. have in press for immediate 
publication, centres on the restoration to health of 
an invalid by a miraculous power. Mary Chichester, 
a young widow, who has had an unhappy married 
experience, runs a successful tea-shop in Bond Street. 
She becomes engaged to Donaldson, a flying man, 
who, like herself, is an agnostic. Mrs. Chichester 
falls ill, and is declared by two specialists to be dying 
of heart disease. She pays a visit to a Catholic friend 
at Devonshire, who lives in a beautiful old hou.se, to 
which is attached a simple chapel enshrining a small 
statue of the Virgin. The invalid prays earnestly 
before the shrine and is healed. The doctors con- 
clude that their diagnosis was wrong, but one of them 
is not satisfied and ends by becoming a Catholic. 
This step causes her to break wi^h Donaldson, and 
she ends by giving herself up to good work. 


Mr. Arnold Bennett is recently home from a visit 
to America. A farewell dinner given in his honour 
by Mr. and Mrs. George Harven at the St. Regis 
Hotel, New York, was attended by a hundred dis- 
tinguished Americans, including Mrs. Riggs (Kate 
Douglas Wiggin), Justus Miles Forman, Mrs. 
Nicholas Longworth, Mrs. Robert (ioelet, P'rank 
(haig. Harrison Rhodes. Cliarles Dana Gibson, 
Albert Bigelow Paine, John Kendrick Bangs, George 
H. Doran, Miss Miirie Von Vorst and Miss ('arolyn 
Wells. One of the most felicitous speeches was 
that of Kate. Douglas Wiggin, who said: '‘The 
approa('h of Thanksgiving reminds me of a remark 
of Leigh Hunt, wlio said he was disposed to say 
grace for a dozen other things in the day rather than 
liis dinner. This thought has been starting a train 
of others in my mind this evening. We have a 
form lor blessing food ; might we not have a private 
one lor a walk in the woods, a homecoming, an open 
fire, a child’s kiss, the sight of a dear friend, a vdde 
view' of sky and sea ? Above all, why have we no 
grace for books, those int(‘llectual and spiritual re- 
fxisls — a grace for Milton, a grace for Shakespeare ? 
I often think of it when 1 am reopening an old book 
or closing a new one, for 1 am ready to worship a 
new (authentic) idol as w^ell as an old one. The new 
idols themselves sometimes have a disturbing way 
of refusing to bow at the shrines of their older 
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brothers. But after all, you don’t suffer keenlj^ 
when you see your neighbour’s idol rocking on its 
pedestal ; for your own never budges a hair s breadth* 
no matter how fierce the attack ! You may out- 
grow the author you have admired, but you never 
really outgrow the one you have loved. "However, 
I don’t care what the new idols read, if only they 
can write ! So I shall say in my Thanksgiving 
grace : ' May the Lord make us truly thankful for 

a man who has made books of insight, power and 
beauty rise from the dust and smoke and noise of 
the " Five Towns ” — Arnold Bennett ! ' ” 

Another English author who has lately been in 
America and been most hospitablj^ and enthusiasti- 
cally entertained there is Mr. E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
whose new novel, “ Havoc,” has just been published 
by Messrs. Hodder (!t Stoughton. He was the guest 
of the St. Botolpli Club, at Boston, and the St. 
Botolphians caricatured him on their menu in the act 
of playing golf, and ]:)rinted under it the following 
brief lyric composed in his honour : 

“ We've dined full many a famous guest 
Within this happy lionic, 

And for each literary lost 

We’ve hammered out a pome. 

, The mill has creaked and groaned with toil, 
Producing just a ver.se — 

The subject was (luitc bad enough, 

The product was still worse. 

We never had a cinch in rhyme 
Till you turned up, O Oppenheim." 



Mr. Kmm Abbott. 

Author of A Melody In Silver '* (Putnam). 



Miss Rose Schuster. 

\N lu-j'.e lirsi Movt I, '* I h.* 'I riplf ( rown," h.ts jiisi hci u )Mil>libhc(l by 
Mcbbts. Ch.ipmaii Sc Hall. 


In reviewing that excellent story, ” A Melody in 
Silver," which was published last autumn by Messrs. 
Putnam, we spoke confidently of its author Keene 
Abbott as a woman, saying that no man could write 
about children with sin h complete understanding. 
Well, we were wrong. Keene Abbott is a man ; 
lie writes largely for the American magazines and 
is dramatic editor of the Omaha World-Herald. 
Happily, it seems, we were by no means alone in our 
guilt ; several of our contemporaries fell into the 
same error, and Mr. Abbott says he is now trying 
to lead a ladylike existence in order to be worthy of 
the nice things we said of him, but he is nyt sure 
whether we regard him as a delicate young thing or 
as an old maid ; if it is as the latter, he will fiercely 
resent it, but if we only consider him as " a nice, 
mild, sweet-tempered old woman (preferably a 
widow) " he will do his best to forgive us for mis- 
laying his sex. We condole with Mr. Abbott on 
the fact that he is only a man ; but we congratulate 
him on being the author of a delightful book that few 
women an,d fewer men could have written. 

Miss Rose Schuster, whose first novel, The 
Triple Crown," is published by Messrs. Chapman & 
Hall, is probably one of the youngest novelists who 
ever had a book accepted. Her story is a romance 
dealing with tfie period of the War of the Roses. 

A little over a j:eQtury ago Mrs. Barbauld wrote 
a remarkable heroic |!Oem, " Eighteen Hundred and 
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Eleven," in which she took 
the gloomiest view of the 
conditions of Hte surround- 
ing her, and in fervently 
eloquent terms prophesied 
the downfall of England. 
The Sunrise Publishing 
Company, Warrington, 
has re-issued this poem in 
a sixpenny volume, with a 
frontispiece portrait and 
an admirable critical and 
biographical introduction 
by Mr. Arthur Bennett. 
Mrs. Barbauld was a bet- 
ter poet than prophet, and 
this interesting philippic 
of hers should make chas- 
tening reading for the 



made considerable 
progress with ^her fourth 
novel, a study of middle- 
class life, the scene of 
which is laid in Glasgow, 
though the characters arc 
chiefly Irish. She herself 
is of Irislj extraction, but 
her home has always been 
in Glasgow. 

Mr. Lascelles Abercrom- 
bie, whose new book of 
poems, "Emblems of 
Love,” is published by Mr. 
John Lane, has had an 
education which has been 
more scientific than poet- 
ical. His first volume of 


pessimists among us who are saying to-day much poems was published some year or so ago by the same 


what she said a hundred years ago. 


publisher, but he has mf>re recently issued two little 


volumes as a private venture and says that the 


" The Children's Bread ” (Chat 10 and Windus) is 
Miss Maude Little’s third novel. Her other two, 
" At the Sign of the Burning Bush ” and " A Woman 
on the Threshold,” were published in 1910 and 1911, 
and not only won golden opinions from the critics 
but were immediately successful with the public. 
Miss Little has, happily, had no long struggle for 
recognition. Her lirst printed article appeared in 
1908 in The Humane Review, to which she has 


results show that, with intelligent method, poetry 
can easily find a profitable market nowadays. He is 
at present engagetl on a poetical drama that will 
deal poetically with the lives of ordinary folk, and 
bring out the romance that is inherent in everyday 
events. lie has lately completed a book of meta- 
physical Pyrrhonism in the form of dialogues (hat are 
chiefly fantastic in form, and this will be published 
shortly by Mr. Martin Seeker. 


remained an occasional contributor ; she had two 


stories in the Daily Chronicle in 1009, a poem, " The For assistance with the general ilhistrations in 
Banshee,” in the Spectator for January, 1910, and this Number we are indebted to the kindness of Mr. 
has won prizes for short stories in the London Quill Foulis, Messrs. Hutchinson, Messrs. Chapman_& Hall, 
Club, g{ which she is a member. She has already and Mr. John Murray. 


“THE BOOKMAN ” PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

FEBRUARY, 1912. 

Answers to these competitions [each on a separate sheet bearinf^ the name and address of the sender) should be 

forwarded not later than the i^th of the month to 
" The Prize Page,” The Bookman, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. Warwick Square, E.C. 


I. — A Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the best 
quotation from English verse applicable to any 
review or the name of any author or book 
appearing in this number of The Bookman. 
Preference will be given to quotations of a 
humorous nature. 

II. — A Prize of Three New Books is offered for the 
best alphabet after the manner of '* A was an 
Archer who shot at a frog/' concerning itself 
with any well-known living author, the names 
of his books, their and his leading characteristics, 
and so forth. 

III. — ^A Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the best 
review in not more than one hundred words of 
any recently published 114) vel. Competitors 

should give the names of authors and publishers 
at head of their reviews. 


IV. — A copy of The Bookman will be sent post free for 
twelve months to the sender of the best suggestion 
for The Bookman Competitions. The Editor 
reserves the right to use any suggestion sub- 
mitted. 

RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 
FOR JANUARY. 

I. The Prize of Half a Guinea is awarded to 
Miss Gwendoline Jones, of 2, Mirador Villas, 
Uplands, Swansea, for the following : 

AN ENEMY TO SOCIETY. By G. Bronson Howard. 

" To everybody's prejudice I know a thing or two ; 

I can tell a woman's age in half a minute— and I do." 

W. S. Gilbert, Princeu Ida. 
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We ilso select for printing : 

THE HUMAN CRY. Bv Mrs. David G. Ritchie. 
(Methuen.) 

" Had 1 but plenty of money ; money enough and to spare.” 

Browsing, Up at a Villa, — down in the City. 

(Miss M. Waller, 12, Buckingham Road, North 
Watford, Herts.). 

THE HUMAN CRY. 

What will Mrs. Grundy say ? ” 

Thos. Mokton, Speed the Plough. 

(Rosie Speight, Parkdene, Armley, Leeds.) 

THE CRITICAL ATTITUDK. By Fokd Mauo.y HiiEFrnR 
(Duckworth.) 

*' The Carpenter said nothing hut 
*The butter’s spread too thick.*” 

Lewi.s Carroll, The Walrus aud the Carpenter. 

(Richard Goodfellow, 4, Morehampton Road, 
Dublin.) 

THE DRUNK A KD. By Gvy Tjiokne. 

” There was a door to which 1 itiiind no key.” 

Omar Khayyam’s Ruhdiydt. 

(Violet L. Watkin, The Raven, Flint, North 
Wales.) 

NO SURRENDER. Consiance E. Maud. (Duckworth.) 

” For w^hen his legs were smitten olf 
He fought upon his stumps.'* 

Chevy Chase. 

(Miss^^M. Hurlbutt, Queensferry Hall, Queens- 
ferry, Chester.) 

A SOCIETY MOTHER. By Edmund BosANyuKi. 

(John Long.) 

” At every word a reputation dies.” 

Pope, Rape of the J.ock. 

(Miss H. R. Wood, Glenlyon, Harrow.) 

II — ^We are dividing the Prize lor the best new 
Nursery Rhyme, and are sending Two New 
Books to Miss Florence M. Wilson, ol The 
Greenan, Ballyholme, Bangor, C'o, Down ; and 
Two New Books to Mr. C. M. Walkerdine, 
of 32, Crompton Road, Handsworth, Birming- 
ham, for the following : 

" I looked out at rny Lady Moon, 

Out of my mother’s house, 

And oh 1 she stepped in her milk-white shoon, 

As soft as a peeping mouse ! 

But though she travels so far, so far, 

She’ll have to turn back again, - 
And lock her door with a silver star, 

And hide from the wind and the rain.” 

Florenc l M. Wilson. 

” Little Miss Pretty- toes. 

What would you do. 

If your shoes should wear out, 

And your toes should come through ? 

“ Count them all gaily,* 

From one up to ten ; 

Then run to the cobbler’s 

For new shoes again.” C. M Walkerdine 

,We also specially commend the Nursery Rhymes 
sent in by Olivia Connolly (Brorkley), N. Brown (North 
Shields), H. A. Cole (Newtownards), Miss E. Close (Hove), 
Charles Webb (King’s Lynn), Miss F. Briggs (Crown 
Hill), Miss A. J. Briggs (Crown Hill), A. Eleanor Pinning- 
ton (Brighton), H. Caby (Fordham), L. White (West 
Ham), Rev. K. C. I.ansdown (S. Woodford), K. H. 
Evans (Constantinople), Horace W. Walker (Becston), 
Ethel M. Odell (Forest Gate), Ernest F. Seymour (Kil- 
burn), L. Port (Clapton), M. A. Newman (Badinghain), 
R. S. Wyatt (Victoria Park), E. M. Karn ((Gloucester), 
Miss Porter (Ipswich), Miss G. D. Moore (Bolton), John 
A. Scott (Hampstead), Phyllis Morris (Hove), Richard 
P. McCoy (Gillingham), T. Gibson (Bolton), Rev. T. A. 
Lindsay (Inverness), Miss M. M. Nicholson (Bridlington), 
Raymond Taunton (Coventry), G. F. A. Salmon (Pen- 
zance), Rev, F. Hern (Rowlands Castle), Marie K. 
Brown (Glasgow), Vivian Ford (Clifton), Emily Kington 
(Blairgowrie), S. A. Doody (Boscombe), George K. 
Grice (Alnvvlck), ]. Richard Ellaway (Basingstoke), 
Mrs. Alice Bmks.fWestoe), Hester Travers Smith (Dub- 
lin), A. Clarke (High Wycombe), George Stanton (Lei- 
cester), Hilda M. Dowden (Dublin), Sarah Edmunds 
Bell (Dublin), Evelyn Perres (Ramsgate), E. A. Pearson 
(Fleet), Muresyu Appleby (Southend), E. Irene Seaton 


(Boxmoor), Miss S. M. Northcott (West Kirby), M. C. 
Jobson (Middleton-one-Row), Josephine Gregory (Brad- 
ford), Marion Burd (Solihull), Miss E. Browne (Royston), 
S. J. Morrison (Barrow-in-Furness), Miss B. M. Bennett 
(E. Southsea), S. C. Smith (New Cross), L. M. Wagstaff 
(Leighton Buzzard), Arnold S. Walton (Newcastle-on- 
Tyne), J. Swinscon (Tunbridge Wells), F. W. Lawfield 
(Sawstoii), J. Donald Malcom (Bacup), Mrs. J. E. M. 
Featherstonehaugh (Rotherfield), L. A. Spilsbury (Hoy- 
lake), E.M.E. (Nottingham), Miss B. M. Wiglesworth 
(Sandhurst), Miss E. L. Conyers (Ben Rhydding). 

III. — A Prize of Half a Guinea for the best review 

in not more than a hundred words is awarded 
to Mrs. John Adams, of 23, Tanza Road, 
Hampstead, N.W., for the following : 

FELLOW PRISONERS. By R. K. Weekes. (Alston Rivers.) 

This book grips one from the start ; indeed, the end of Chap* 
ter I. is as dramatic as any tiling v/r have read for long. The 
author evidently knows prison life and routine well, and writes 
with insight. The story is in fugue, and is admirably managed. 
The crippled villain is drawm with restraint, as, indeed, are all 
the characters, except Sybil Lenanton, the Girton don, who 
remains to tlie end, an extremely unconvincing figure. The style 
IS excellent, the dialogue crisp and not too clever, and the 
interest is sustained to the last page. Certainly a book to read 
and remember. 

Other good reviews received are : 

THE BELLE OF SANTIAGO. By G. B. Burgin. 

(Hutchinson.) 

Mr. Burgin seems imbued with a spirit ol true romance. 
” The Belle of Santiago ” is a worthy succo.s.sor to his other 
novels, both in delicacy of treatment and ingenuity of plot. 
The latter is out of the ordinary yet not wholly confined to the 
realms of fancy. The story, with its refreshing ab.sence of 
present-day w'orldliness, has great charm ; the atmosphere of 
romance which pervades the book, the passionate love of Sefiorita 
Mercedes, the honourable selfless devotion of Don Lopez, and the 
delightful union of Antony’s son and Mercedes' daughter cannot 
fail to give pleasure to the twentieth century reader. 

(Dorothy Smith, 78, Gravelly Hill, Birmingham.) 

TANTK. By Anne Douglas Sed(;\vick. (Edwin Arnold ) 

A masterly study of a musical geniu.s of superficial charm, but 
appalling selfishness. Mrs. Sedgwick is to be congratulated upon 
the manner in wdiich she has portrayed, with unfailing convic- 
tion, the fascination and villainy, yet withal pitifulncss, of her 
licroine, entirclv avoiding that irritating, though common, fault 
ol continually thrusting before her readers the particular ” points” 
of her story. Perhaps the infantile simplicity of Karen — who 
shares the post of heroine wuth her guardian — is a little wearying, 
but in Mrs. Talcott we have a perfect and unique picture of 
patient faithfulness, and in Gregory a fine specimen of straight- 
forw'ard manliness. 

(Margery Wilkins, Uttoxetcr.) 

DAN RUSSEL Till:: I'OX. By E. CE. Somerville and 
Martin Ross. (Methuen ) 

If it were not that the authors definitely say there is no such 
thing, we should have classed tliis book as a sportipg novel. 
Sport and fiction run bide by side through the talc, converging 
at critical moments The most praiseworthy feature is the 
character drawing. John Michael is the exact contrast to his 
step-brother the M.F.H. ; Mrs. Delnnty i.s the usual clever 
widow who hunts lor both foxes and a husband. Eanshawc, 
again, in the customary quarry of such, with money and no 
brains. But the heroine. Katharine, is altogether charming. 
Wc sliould like another “ e])isode ” in her life. 

(Irene Pollock Lalonde, 14, Forester Road, Bath.) 

Of the numerous other reviews sent in (several of 
which are as good as some we have printed), we par- 
ticulary commend those of E. C. Luin (Stamford Hill), 
Evelyn M. Abbott (Old Malt on), Alice M. Morgan 
(Shelftcld), Miss L. Mugford (Sutton-at-Hone), Miss 
. Bond (Pinner), Alice Mullins (Hampstead), M. A. New- 
man (Badingham), W. M. Lodge (Norwood), Miss J. A. 
Jenkins (Liverpool), Miss B. O. Anderson (Scarborough), 
Miss Van der Pant (Ashford), A. Eleanor Pinnington 
(Brighton), Florence Karn (Gloucester), Miss A. S. M. 
Sopwith (Handsworth), I. Harrison (Bristol), William F. 
Robinson (Cambridge), Marie R. Brown (Glasgow), 
Naomi Isaac (Hpve), Mrs. Chas. Wright (Sutton), J. 
Ewance Griffiths (Warrington), Vivien Ford (Bristol), 
George Stanton (Leicester). 

IV. — The Prize of One Year's Subscription to 

The Bocwcman " is awarded to Mrs. H. H. 
Penrose, of Deepeut Bungalow, Krimley Green, 
Surrey. 
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XT be Booksellers' Dtar^. 

LIST OF FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 

February I si to March tat, I9i2, 


Messrs. George Allen ST Co. (Incorporating Swan, 
Sonnensehein Co., LU.) 

AUDSLEY^ DR. G. C. — Amateur Joinery. No. 3 of Allen's Technical and Art 
Manuals. 43. Cd. net. 

BINGHAM, DR.— Words to Wives. 35. 6 d. net. 

burton, LT.-COL. R. G. — Napoleon's Campaigns in Italy. No. 15 In Special 
Campaign Scries, ^s. net. 

COX, REV. J. CHARLES, LL.D., E.S.A.— The Churches of Cornwall. No. 5 of 
County Church Sericji. as. 6d. net. 

DURANT, WM. SCO IT. — Chaucer Rcdivivus. fid. net. 

rOGERTY, MISS ELSIE. — Love's L.abour Lost. Adapted for Amateur I’crforin- 
ance In (hrls* Schools. W'ords only, fid. net ; Costume Edition, as. 6d. net. 

SEWELL, ROBERT. — Indian Chronography. 31s. fid. net. 

Messrs. Appleton tf Co. 

MOSES, BELLE.— Chailes Dickens : A Study of the Life of the great Noveliiit in 
relation to his Girl Heroines and his appeal to Girl Readers. 3s. 

NORTH, S. N. D., LL.D. (Editor). — The Amciican Year Book for 1911. 15s. net. 


Messrs. A. tt C. Black. 

DESANT, SIR WALTER. — South London ; Completing the Survey of I..ondon. 
3QS. net. 

Messrs. Wm. Blackwood dT Sons. 

CALI .WELL, J. M.— Okl Irish Life. 10s. net. 

FORREST, G. W.. C.l.E. — History of the Indian Mutiny. Vol. HI. 20s. net. 
LINDSAY, REV. JAMES, D.D. — New Essays : Literary and Philosophical. 6s. net. 
LINDSAY, REV. JAMES, D.D -^Literaiy ICssays, 3s. fid. net. 

MACLEOD, OLIVE. — Sultans and Cities of Central Afiica. Profusely Illustiatcd. 


Messrs. G. G. Harrap tf Co. 

CABOT, EMMA L.— Character Training : A (iraded Series (d Lessons in Ethics 
2b. fid. net. 

HUDSON, W. H. — Milton and his Poetry, is. net, 

KKRSCHRNSTEINLR, dr. GLORG. — Education for Eflicicncy. With Intro* 
ductioii by Dr. Micbaei Sadler. 2b. fid. net. 

LAURIE, A. — Mcrnoircs d’un Loll^gicn. ICdiled with Notes, and Vocabulary bv 
O B, Supei. IS. fid. ' ' 

MERCER, A. — Busiiioss English and Routine, is. fid. net. 

MORGAN, A. E. —Scott and Ins Poetry, is. net. 

ROYDS, KATHLEEN E. — Mn,. Browning and her Poetry, is net. 

WIMBOLT, S. Hi. — Spenser and his Poeti v is. net. 


Mr. Wm. Heinemann. 

BRYANT, MARGUERITE. -The Adjustment, fis. 
CANNAN, GILBERT. — Little Brother. 6b. 

JACOMB, A. E. — Esther, fib. 

IIERUERTSON, J. L. — Boi rowers of Fortune Ob. 
TAUBMAN-GOLDIE, V. — Marjorie Stevens, fis. 


Messrs. Hodder Stoughton. 

BENNETT, ARNOLD.— 'J*hc Old Wives Tale fis. 
GARV’K'li, ('H.MtLES - I ,ove in .1 .Sn.irr fis. 

GERARD, MOKK'K — ('r<-id.itid fis. 

MARCIl.VION r, A W. —The Ruby Ilearl of Kisligar. fis. 
OXENHAM, JOHN. — (Jiu'i'ii ol the Gii.ardt’d Mounts fis. 
REVNOED.S, MK.S, FREJ). — Tln‘ fidted Nanu-, fis. 


Messrs. Cassell if Co., Ltd. 

ANSELL, MARY. — The Hapyiy (lardcn. 64 . net. 

AYRES, RUBY M.— Castles in Spam. fis. 

Barker, ALDRED E., M.Sc., and PRIESTLHY, E.-Woo 1 Carding and Comb- 
ing. 3s. net 

COULEVaIN, PIERRE DE.— The Heart of Life, fis. 

HOCK NG, JOSEPH - 1 ln \V<iman of Babylon, ib net 
MACKAY, ISABliL ELL LESTONE.-The House of Windows, fis 
ORCZY, BARONFISS — Eady Mollv. is. net. 

PAIN, BARRY.— Exit I'ji/a is. net. 

PRAED, MRS. CAMPBELL —The Bodv of His Desno. fis 
PRYCE, GWENDOLEN.— a Long Shadow', fis 
ROBERT.S, REV. RICHARD -The Ren.isc-em c of Faith, fis. 

THOMAS, H. rl — The ( ompicte tiardciier. i<>-, (id. net. 

TOWNSEND, GEL)R('iI’, \. -I'l.irtnMl Kahhit keejung. 3b. fid. md. 

WATSON, MRS. HELICN II, The Open Willey, fis. 

WOTTC;N, MISS MABEL E -11 B. Irving, (.d net. 


Messrs. Chapman if Hall, Ltd. 

AUDOUX, MARGUERITE —Valseiiiie fis. 

COKE, DESMOND.— The Cup* ■ a P.-ychologie F.iicc. fis. 

HAMEL, FRANK. — Ihc Ladv of Beauty. 13s. net. 

O’KANE, W. M. — The King's 1 uck. (*s. 

ROGERS, SIR JOHN — Sport ni Vaiuouvcr and Newfoundland 7s fid. not. 
STKIGIENSKI, CASIMIR. — The Dauglilei of Louis XV. 10s. fid. net. 
THOMAS, F'DWARD. -George Boiiow. 10s. fid. net 
YOUNG, F'RNTtST. — Fiulaud, the l.aiid of a Thuu^.iinl Lakra. 7b fid. net. 

Messrs. Chatto 0^ Windus. 

BENHAM, MARION AYESHA —The Truth about a Nunnery . The Sloiv of Five 
Years in a I’ans Lonvent School (is. 

BENNETT, AR.Nf)LD — I.conora : .A NdvcI. Cheap Edition, 2s.net 
FITZGERALD, I'ERCV.—BorwcU’s Autobiography. With a Ii]iistrati«m$. t2s fid. 
net. 

HYATT, ALFRED H. Illustrated m CoUun hy HAROLD SUND. The Charm 
of Yenirc A New’ Edition llliistrale«l 3s net. 

PERRI N, •ALICE —Idolatry ' A Novel Cheap Ediimn 2s.net. 

STERNE, T.AURENrK. IJJusirate.l by T. 11 . ROB IN. SON —A Sentimental 
Jouriiev. ( heap Edition 2b net and 35 ^. net. 

STEVENSON, ROBERT LOUIS —Records of a Fainilv of Engineers, fis. 

STONE, CHRIS ropHER,- flu* Shoe of a Hmso ■ A Koiuauce. fis. 

SYRETT, NIVIT.A. — The Endless Journey, etc. : Stones, os. 

Messrs. T. if T. Clark. 

FARNELL, LEWIS, D.Litt — Greece and B.xbvlon ■ .A Cninpaiativc Sketch of 
Mcbopotaniian, Anatolian, and Ilellenii' Rrligionb. 7b. fid. 

SMITH, PROFESSOR J.. M.P., WARD, W. 11 . D D , l.L.D . and BEWER. PRO- 
FESSOR J. A.-'-^poah, Zrphaninh, N^hiiti^, H.iliakkuk, Obadiah, and Joel 
(International Critical Coinmentaiy ) i2b. fid. 

Messrs. W. B. Clive if Sons. 

y ALLEN, F., B.A. — ^Tennyson : Enoch Arden, is. 

COLLINS, A J. F., M.A., and GOGGIN, S. E , M A.— Milton : Paradibe Lost. 
Books 3 and is. fid. 

DUFFIN. 11 . C., M. A. —.Shakespeare : Twelfth Night. 2s 
MOFFATT, C. W. PA( .ET, M.A., M.B., B C — Sei. in e • French Course, ss. fid. 
STEWART, R W., D.Sc., and SATTERLY, JOHN. D.Sc., M.A.— Senior Sound 
and Light. (For the Cambridge Senior Local Exainmation.) 4s. 

Mr. Henry Frowde. 

DELONEY, THOMAS.— The Works of. Edited by F. O. Mann. 

KEITH, A. B.— Responsible Government in the Dominions. 

MADAN, F.— The Eaily Oxford Press. New Edition. 

TACITUS. — Histories. Translated by W. 11 . Fyfe (Oxfoid Library of Translations). 
TOWNSEND, AURELIAN.— Poem and Masque. Edited by E. K. Chambers. 

Mettri. Greening if Co. 

CLEEVE, LUCAS.— The Love Seekers, fid. 

CONSTANTINE, ANNA.— Yesterday, fis. 

FRANCE. ANATOLE.— ThaVs. is. net. 

GILLBTT, FRED.— The Joys of Jones, fis. 

GULL, C. RANGER.— Black Honey, fis. 

GULL, C. RANGER.— The Glad Eye. is. not. 

ORCZY, BARONESS.— The Tangled Skein, fid. • 

THORNE, GUY.— The Drunkard, fis. 

WARDEN, FLORENCE.— The Beauty Doctor, is. net, 

WYNNE, MAY.— Hey for Cavalier 1 6a. 


Messrs. Hutehinson if Co. 

BENSON, ROBERT HUGH.— The Coward, fis. 

CHANNON, F.. M — Stonladics fis. 

CONYERS, DOROTHEA, — The Aiiival of Anthony, fis. 

DICKENS, M. A.— The Debtor, fis. 

HAMILTON, COSMO. — The Outt>ubl of Eleniity. fis. 

HUTTON, BARONESS VON.— Sharrow. os. 

JEPSON, EIXiAR — The House on the Mall. fis. 

LaNGTON, ROBERT.— The ChiMhood and Youth of Charles Dickens. New 
Edition, fis. 

LE BLOND, MRS. AUDREY. — Charlotte Su]>hie, Couutess Dentinck. 3 vols. 
24s. net 

MAXWF:L 1 ., W. B.— In Cotton Wool 6b. 

McCABE, JOSEPH. — The Story of F: volution. 7s. fid. net. • 

MELVILLE, LEWlS.--Oarohtie of Brunswick. 2 vols. 243. net. 

WF,F!DEN, THli REV. E. ST. LLAIK.— A Year with the Gaekwar of Baroda. 
1 vul., illustrated, ifis. net 


Messrs. T. C. if £. C. Jack. 

( OLVIN, IAN D.— The ( apr of Adventure. 

TACK, FLORENCE B. — Cakes, Hot Puddings Domestic Arts Series. 
l.ACK, F'LORENCE B - Cooking for Inv-iIuK 2s. net. 

MEW, EGAN. — Chinese; Dresden; Japanese ; old Bow, Royal Sevres ; Chelsea 
and Deiby-Chclsca. Masterpieces of llandicrall Scrieb. is. fid. net each. 
TUKBAYNE, A A — Monograms and Ciphers. 25. fid. net. 

WIIIITEN, WILFRED. — London Stones. Vol. I. fis. net. 


Messrs. Jarrold if Son8.| 

ADAMS, MRS LFlTlI Colour-Sergeant No. i Co. New Edition is. net. 
BARTON, F T(>VVNEiN'J ), M.R.C.V.S.— Cattle, Shev]» and Pigs. Their Practical 
Bleeding .rnd Keeping 7b fid. net. 

DE WINDT, liARRV — A Woman 111 Black, is. net. 

HiiNDEKSON, FRFD'The Labour Unrest: Wh-it it is and wh.at it Portends. 

2S fid. net. 

MIDDLETON, REV. ROBERT. -^Not Far OIT, or, The Gathering Signs of Christ's 
Speedy Return, iv. net. 

MIDDLETON, RF^V. ROBIiRT. — Great Graiidiuother's Recipe Book. Paper, 
IS, net . eloth, is fid net 

MITCHELL, GEO. IL, Fa -P olice-Constable. — .More Ballads in Blue. 2s fid. not. 
PLAITS, W. CARTER. — Angling done here. New Edition is, net. 

QUEEN OF ROUMANIA. Translated bv A. W. EXNER.— Poems by Carmen 
Sviva. 2S fid net. Leather. 4s. rn-l. 


Mr. T. Werner Laurie. 

AD VMS, 11 . C. — Women .and Crime. los. fid nrt. 

COLLINS, C. W.— Gre.it T.f»ve Stones fiom iIk' Theatre T2'^ (»d. net, 
COX, KF'.NYON . — \ Chisbir Point ot View : l.eclures on Painting, fis. net 
HAY-ICDWARDS.— ChQord'b Inn. /.i is. net. 

HER/, DR. MAX, — New Zealand 123 fid net 

STEARNS, 1 RANK P.-The Midsummer of Italian Art. fis. net. 


Messrs. Longmans, Green if Co. 


ALLINGHAM, WILTJAM Arr.inged by HELEN .ALIJNGHAM.— By the Way 
A (-ollection of Short T'oeins, Fragments and Notes. 

A Peasant Sage of Japan ■ The Life and Work ot Sonloku Ninomlya. Translated 
from the Hotokuki bv Tadasu Yoshim-no With an Introduction by J. 
Esllm Carpenter, D LItt. And an Appreciation by Ko.suke Tomeoka, Secretsrr 
of the llotoku Socety. 4s. fid. net. ^ 

BOUTROU.X. EMILE.— William James. Authoribcd TraiisLition by Archibald 
Henderson. 


CHEYNR, SIR W. WATSON .ind BURCHARD F, F.-A Manual of Surgical Treat- 
ment. New Edition, entirely revised and largely rc-wntten. Vol. I. With 
223 Illustrations, a is. net. , 

HOLBERG LUDVIG (BARON HOLBERG) .-Three Comedies; (Henry ’and 
Pernllla ; Captain Bombasti^s Thuiiderton ; Scatterbiains). Trailed 
from the Danish by T.t. Col. H. W. L. Himc. 

MOOKERJl, RADHAKtJMUD.- Indian Shipping : A History of Indian Shipping 
and Maritime Activity from the Earliest Times. 73 fid. net. 

SLATTERY , CHARLES LEWIS, r'.D.— Alexander Victs (^riswold Allen xRar— iiwbft 
TREVELYAN. R GHT HON. SIR GEORGE OTTO, BART?. O.M 

Third aud Chyles Fy ; The ('concluding Part of “The Americsn Ssvoli? 
tlon. In 2 Vols. Vol. L, with Map, 7s. fid, not. 
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Meur>. Mslkwcn 9 Co. 

BBIXOC-LOWNDES, MRS.— Tha^Chlnk In the Aimour, 6*. 

BENNBTT. ARNOLD.— A Man from the North. New Bdltioo. 69. 

BOWEN, Marjorie.— T he Quest of Glory. 69. 

DANBY, FRANK.— Joseph in Jeopardy. 6s. 

DOYLE, CONAN.— Round the Red Lan^. Now Edition, is. net 
HIND, A. M. — Ronibrandt’s Etchings: Classics of Art. Two vote. sis. net. 
LYDEKKER. R.— The Ox. 6s. 

5 *** 1 ^^ *. Arden-Shakespcare. Edited^by H. Ciuingham. as. 6d. net. 
M^PT, LUCAS.— Sir Richard Calnutdy. New Edituin, as. net. 

I^DY DOROTHY.— Under, Five Reigns. New Edition, is. net. 
OGG|_pAVlD.— Cardinal de Retz. 6s. net. 

0 RC 2 Y , BARONESS.— Fire in Stubbie. 68. 

REYNOLDS, A. M.— The Life and Work of Frank HoU. 12s. <id. net. 
SNAITH, J. C.— The Principal Girl. 6s. 

SWABEY, HILDA M. — ^The Chief Commissioner. 6&. 

WEBLING, PEGGY.— Felix Christie. 6s. 


^ Messrs. Mills 6^ Boon. 

BENSON, £. F.— Room in the Tower. 6s. 

CLOUSTON, J. STORER.— His First Oflcnce, 6t>. 

CLOUS'lON, J. STORER.— The Peer’s IVogress. Cheap Edition, is. net. 

COLE, SOPH IE.— *l he Tbombusb near the Door. 6s. 

GRAHAM, WINIFRED.— 1 be Love Story of a Monnun. Cheap Edition, xs. net. 
GRAHAM, WINIFRED.— Sons of State. 6s. 

HAMILTON, LORD ERNEST.— Involution. 7%. 6d. net. 

KNOWLES FOSTER, FRANCES G.— The Written Law. 68. 

LEBLANC, MAURICE.— The Frontier. 6s. 

TROUBRIDGE. LADY.— The Girl with the Blue Eyes. 6s. 

WRENCH. MRS. STANLEY.— Ruth of the Rowldrich. 68. 


Mr.' John* Murray. 

ANSON, CAPTAIN W'ALTER V., R.N.— Life of Admiral Lord Anson. 

ARMITAGE, MRS. K. — Early Norman Castles. With Drawings by D. H. Mont- 
flomeiie. 15s. net. 

BANCROFT. LADY.— The Shadow of Neeme. 6s. 

FLETCHER, C. R. L. — The Making of Western Europe. With Maps. 

GLASPELL, SUSAN.— The Visioning. 6s. 

HOWORTH, SIR HENRY H., K.C.I.E.— The Birth of the English Church : Gregory 
the Pop^ and Ampistine the Archbishop. 

JENKINS, HERBERT — Life of George Borrow, compiled from unpublished 
official documents : His V orks, Correepondence, etc. tos. 6d. net. 

MACAULAY, MISS R.— Vieurs and Vagabonds. 6s. 

MACKELLAR, C. D. — Scented Isles and Coral Gardens. With Coloured and many 
other Illustrations, ms. net. 

NEVILL, CAPTAIN H. L., R.F.A., D.S.O. — Campaigns on the North-West Frontier 
of India, x^s. net. 

OWEN. SIDNEY J.— The Decline and Dissolution of the Moghul Empire. 

PHILLPOTTS, EDEN.— The Forest on the Hill. 6s. 

PHILLPOTTS, EDEN.— The Iscariot. A poem, with illustrations. 

ROUTH, E. M. G., F.R.Hlst.S.— Tangier : England's Lost Atlantic Outpost, j66i- 
1684. With numerous Illustrations. 

WTLLMOTT, ELLEN A.— The Genus Rosa. Part VIIL, a is. net.r 

WRIGHT-HENDERSOM.tR.W.— Annabel and Others. 68. 


Mcltrt. T. Nelson if Son. 

CHESTERTON, G. K.— Manalive. as. net. 

DE WINDT, H.— From Pans to New York by l^nd. is. net. 
DICKENS, CHARI.es.— D avid Coppetfield. Vol. I.,^6s, net. 
HUGO, VICTOR.- Le Rhin. 2 Vols. is. net each. 

" Q " JA. QUILLER-COUCH).— True Tilda. 76. net. 

WARD, MRS. HUMPHRY.— Elcanor.l«7d. net. 


Mesart/ J. NUbet if Co. 

Nisbet's Medical Directory, igia. 8s. 6d. net. 

WATSON, REV. JOHN (IAN MACLA REN),— Children of the Resurrection, as. 
net, eJoth ; 3s aet,, leather. 

WILKINSON, \V. CAMAC, M.D. — ^Tuberculin in the Diagnosis, and Tieatment of 
Tuberculosis. 2 is. net. 


Sir Itnne Pitmnn & Son. 

BAYLEY, B. J.— Drapery Business Organisation: Management and Aeeounta. 

^s. net. 

BERRY, A. J.— Europe's Childhood and Growth, as. 

BITHELL, J.— Commercial German Granunar. as. 6d. net. 

COLLAR, G. — Industrial and Social H istory . as. 

GARNETT, LUCY M. J. — Mysticism and Magic. Illustrated. 6s. net. 

HRELIS, F. — ^The Theory and Practice of Commerce. Vol. x., as. 6d. net. 
HOLLAND, R, W., M.A., B.Sc. — Law of Contract, zs. 6d. net. 

HOLLAND, R. W., M.A., B.Sc.— Shipping Shorthand Writer's Phrase Book and 
Guide. IB. 6d. not. 

JOHNSON, G. F. — Rural Handicrafts, as. 6d. net. 

leaner, j. a., B.A., LL.B. (Loud.) — Pitman's Commercial Encyclop«dia. and 
Dictionary of Business, Vol. I. Cloth, 7^- 6d. net ; Half leather, 10s. 6d. net. 
LONGFORD, PROFESSOR J. H. — Japan of the Japanese (Countries and Peoide's 
Series). 65. net. 

PARKER, JOHN.— Who's Who in the Theatre. Cloth, 6s. net ; leather, 8s. 6d. net. 
RANKIN, H. A. — Pastel Work, or Colour with Crayons. 3a Coloured Plates. 
4 s. not. 

RUTTER, W. P. — Examination Notes on Geography, is. net. 

SHALEY, THE REV. VERNON.— Considerations for Lent. Cloth, is. 6d. net; 
leather, as. 6d. net. 

SHAW, FLORENCE. — Needlework Manuals. Books 3, 4, and 5. Each, gd. net. 
SPENCER, F. If. — Students' Guide to Political Economy, as. 6d. net. 


Meeare. Alston Rivers, Ltd. 

MACKELLAR, DORA, and BEDFORD, RUTH.— The Little Blue DevIL 69. 
McNAIR, L. J., M.A. — A Guide to the Study of EngUsh History. Part 1 ., is. net. 
PENROSE, MRS. H. H.— A Fairy Land Forlorn. 69. 

WESTRUP, WILL.— The Impossible IdeaL 6s. 


Messrs. Sempson, Low, Msrstoo if Co. 

CAMPBELL, DR. WILFRED, and DR. BRYCE— The Scotsman in Canada. 
21s. net. 

KEITH, I. GRAY.— The Human Eye. axs. net. 


Messrs. Sands if Co. 

DANSON, CHARLES.— The Mirror of Oxford : A CathoUc HUtory of Oxford, 
with many lllustmtions. 55. 

GASGNET, ABBOT.— Abbot Wallingford ; An Examination of the Relations of 
St. Albans with Cardinal ^.o^tun. ss, net. 

MHSCHLER, M., S. ). — The Humanity ul Jesus. Translated from the German, 
as. bd. net 

SPILLMAN, JOSEPH. — Valiant and True: A Tale of the French Revolution. 
Illustrated. 3s. 6d. nrt. 


Mr. Robert Scott. 

ALLEN, REV. ROTjVND, M.A. —Missionary Methods: St Paul's or Ours, ss.net 
CHADWICK, REV. W. EDWARD, D.D.— through Discipline to Victory : Instruo* 
tions for Lent, Holy Week, .snd Easter. 

JOYNT, REV. CANON R. C.— The Mess-ige of the Church. 3«. 6d. net. 

LITTON, THE LATR RKV. E. A.— Introduction to Dogm.'itlc Theology on tbs 
Basis of the Thirty-Nine Arltrlrs of the Church of Engliind. los. 6d. net 
LYTTELTON, RKV. THE HON. EDWARD.— Character and Religion. 59. net. 
OTTLEY, RKV. R. L.— The Rule of Faith and Hope. 59. net. 

PLUMMER, REV. ALFRED, D.D.-The Churches in Britain. Vol. a. 39. net 
ROSTRON, REV. S. EDOUARD, D.C.L.— The Chnstology of St. Paul. 3s. net. 
WALPOLE, RIGHT REV. C. II. S —The People^' Prayer Book. as. Cd. net. 


The Walter Seott Publiahing Co. 


Meters. Oliphant, Anderson if Ferrier. 

BUTLER, REV. D., D.D. — Unity, Peace and Charity : A Tercentenary. Tribute to 
Archbishop Leighton, is. net. 

The Churches' Task in Social Reform : Report of the Proceedings of the Unite ' 
Free Church Congress on Social Problems held in Edinburgh, aist October- 
ind November, 29x1. Cloth, price, is. 6d. net ; paper^^covers, zs. net. 


BITHELL, T., M.A. — Contemporary French Poetry, is. 

IBSEN, HENRIK.— Rosmorsholm ; A DoU’s House ; and Tiie I.ady from the Sea. 
IS. net. 

TAYLOR. DU.NCAN. — ^The Composition of Matter, and the Evolution of Mind. 

38. 6d, 

, TOLStOY, COUNT.— Where Love Is, there God Ui also ; The Godson 1 What Men 
/ Live by ; If you neglect the Fire vou don't put it out ; and What shall it 

Profit a Man ? is. net 


Messrs. John Ouaelcy, Ltd. 

AITKEN, ALF. DRUNTON.— The Garden uf Adam. as. net. 

ARMYTAGE, H. — Darwin and the Bible. 6s. net. 

BALFOUR, ETHEL. — In Time's Storerooms. 6s. 

BfiCHAMP, A. — ^The Blood and Its Third Anatomical Element. 6s. net. 

BOWER, H. M. — ^Thc Temple of Demos. 6 b. 

CAMERON, MRS. LUCY.— Hearts and Spades, as. 6d. net. 

FIELD, GEORGE. — Four Months, zs. net. 

FRASER, MRS. ALICK.— The Minister’s Marriage. 6s. 

FRASER. PROFESSOR J. NEI-SON. M.A.— In Foreign Unds. 79. 6d. net. 

" ISH BEL."— Where the Hedgerows End. xs. net. 

MANSEL, SIR COURTENAY, BART.— Masque of King Charles VI. as. 6d. net. 
MUSGROVE, CHARLES Ds— The Voice of the Siren. 6s, 

“ NOMAD." — ^'Ihe Woman Decides. 6s. 

POPHaM, R. B., F.R.C.PJS., F.L.S. — Finger Posts to Animal Life. 39. net. 
SADLEIL MRS. — ^Tbe Bothers of Married Life. as. net. 

STOCK, £. ELLIOT.— Land of the I^d's Marchers, ss. net. 

SMART, A. D.— The Chief of St. Donat's, as. net. 

TROTTER, CANON E. B., M.A., V.D.— The Royal Progress of our Lord. 5s. net. 


Metirt. StAAley PauI if Co. 

ARMSTRONG, JOHN.— The Motor Book. 10s. 6d. net. 

BAKER, CAPTAIN GRANVILLE.— A Winter Holiday In Portugal, xas. 6d. 
BEDFORD, LOUISA. — Maids in Many Mo^. 6a. 

BROUGHTON, RHODA. — Between Two Stools. 6s. 

DIEHL. ALICE M.— Their Wedded Wife. 6s. 

DRUMMOND. HAMILTON.— The Three Envekpes. 6e. 

DUNCAN, SAKAH JEANETTE.— The Consort. 6s. 

GREF.N, E. EVERATT.— Duckworth’s Diamonds. 6e. 

LAFFIN, MRS. DE COUREY.— A B*x)k of Short PUs-s. a*. 6d. net. 

J* ^ T.— A iSreat Russian Realist, zos.6d.net. 

LORIMER, NORMA.— Second Woman. 6s. 

McTf.VOY, CHARLES.— Brass Faces. 6s. 

SLADEN, DOUGLAS.— The Unholy Estate. 6s. 

STEVENSON, PHILIP.— Love In Armour. 69. 

SYMONS, BERYL.— Priest and Prince. 6s. 


Meaara. Sidgwiek 0^ Jnekaon. 

BOJBR, JOHAN.— Treacherous Ground. 8s. 


Mr. T. Fiabcr Unwia. 

BOREL, HEWIN.— The New China : A Iraveller's Impressions, los. 6 d. net. SC 
CRAWFORD, MARY CAROLINE.— Goethe and his Women Friends, loe. 6 d. net?. 
D’OLLONE, VISCOUNT.— The Forbidden China : An Account of the D’OUone 
Mission, xgo 6 ~q. ras. 6 d. net. 

DULOP, 0 . J.. and DENMAN, R. D.— English Apprentloeihlp and Child Ubonrs 
A History, zos. 6 d. net. 

HARDY, REV^ E. J.— The Unvarying East : Modem Scenes and Anelent SofptiM. 

JOHnIon, WALTER.— Wimbledon Common : Ita Geology, AnUqalUea and 
Natural History. 5s* 

LIVENl^ HERBERT M.— Earth and Her Children, s*- net. 

LOUNSBURY, T. R.— The Early Literary Career of Robert Drowning. 4 e* Od.'net 
LUMSDBN, JAMBS.— Our National Food Supply, is. net. 

WINTER, WILLIAM.— Shakespeare on the Stage, zos. 6 d. net. 


Mntirt. WellaKOnrdacr, Dartoa it Co. 

« A MOTHER.”— More Minutes with Motbert, xs. mrt. * 

HBLLIS, NBLLIE»— Wnm the Brook and River Meet (Tha '^Whlte *' Library 

KEWBOLtI'Wv. oInON W. C. B.— Confirmation. 6<L net. 

OWEN. REV. CANON B. C.— The Pleln Man's Creed, av. fid. net. 

PHILLIPS, REV. SIDNEY.— The Heavenly Way 1 A Book for tbe Aged. xs. net. 
RUSSELL. GEO. W. E.— One Look Back, xos.6d. net. ^ ^ ^ , 

STACPOoLb, miss FLORSNCB.— The Mother'e Book ; On tbe Reering of , Healthy 
Chlldzen. is. nat, 

WALR» J. CHARLES. Porcheaand Pouta. zos. fid. net. 
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THE READER. 

CHARLES DICKENS. 

SOME DESULTORY NOTES. 

By B. W. Matz. 


T he literary atmosphere of the last lew months has 
been permeated with Dickens. Readers of every 
nationality have been turning to his books again — some 
persons have made acquaintance with them lor the first 
time. In the process one has come across a Philistine or 
two, who, being of the latter category and having chosen 
the story of “ Oliver Twist ” to start with, has exhibited in 
liis conversation a burning desire to " tick it off ” in a 
twelve-line review after tlie prcsc'.nt fashion of criticising 
novels, half-read and undigested. Sucli a judge is quite 
satisfied with himself if he has discovered a few faults in 
the construction of the story, and having entirely over- 
looked the many qualities whicli have made it tJie great 
book it is, he jiresumes to 
stand agliast at tlie novel- 
ist’s popularity, and to 
wonder how it was c\'(t 
attained. He is not really 
serious ; a little jx'danlic 
perhaps, as befits the modern 
manner, but easily and 
willingly forgiven, and per- 
haps as easily convinced 
that the test of time is after 
all the best, the absolute 
touchstone of greatness. 

Spea](ing generally the 
books of Dickens — almost 
aU of them — have stood this 
final test, and although there 
may be — ^indeed we know 
there are — certain readers 
who say that they do not 
care for them, as there are 
persons who have yet to I'fufti} hy lien iVru* Yotk. 
learn the fascination of golf 

or the pleasure of eating asparagus, it is an indisputable 
fact that the reverse is the prevalent and popular 
opinion, and the fact remains that Dickens's books have 
never lost their hold on the English-speaking race, or 
for the matter of that upon any other race into whose 
language they have been translated. His reputation as 
the most popular novelist in the history of literature is, 
at the moment of the celebration of the centenary of his 
birth, actually at its highest. w;th no indication of its 
being sullied in the immediate future. 

There have been in the past those, who, whilst admiring 
his greatness at the time, have predicted an eventual 
eclipse of his genius. The case of the critic in*^ tlie 


Quarterly Review in 1837, speaking of Dickens's 
undoubted qualities at that time, predicted that, having 
gone up like a rocket, he would come down like a stick, will 
be remembered. On the other hand, an American critic 
said sixty years ago, in remarking how solidly Dickens's 
reputation was established, lliat " the deluge of swashy 
literature may pass over it, the wind's shallow waves of 
changing fashion, or superstition, or jiolitics, without 
shaking it ; because it is founded on a rock, ... In 
short, the works of this author . . . shall be admired 
at some later day, not on account of antiquity, but in 
spite of it ; because they have set forth nothing less 
general tlian tlic truth of nature, and appeal to all 

men by a common bond." 

To-day we know tiTfe 
truth : posterity has in- 
herited the treasure of his 
books, and on the brink of 
the centenary of his birth 
no one denies posterity's 
right, even if some cavil 
at it. 

For manyjmonths past all 
eyes have been fixed on the 
day — February 7th, 1912 — 
particularly those of the 
student and enthusiast : and 
it had been hoped that the 
anniversary -would see per- 
manently established in 
London something of a 
practical nature and value 
connected with Dickens's 
name, such as one of his 
Charles Dicliens. 1868. London ^omes secured to 

the nation, as Shakespeare's 
at Stratford, Carlyle’s in Chelsea, or Scott's at Abbots- 
ford ; and the present writer expressed a hope in the 
pages of The Bookman for November, 1910, that some 
such scheme might be consummated this year. But 
other schemes have taken the place in the public eye 
which such a scheme required, and so we have had to 
bow our heads and wait awhile. 

However, whether or not the year of Dickens's cen- 
tenary comes and goes, leaving nothing behind of a 
tangible form as a connecting link between his greatness 
and his association with his own great city, there is every 
indication that the nation is proud of its heritage, and 
that so unexampled a genius will retain the affection 





John Dickens. 

Father of the Novelist. From n iiaintin^! by lohn VV Gilbert, in 
the possession of Mr. Henry FieldiiiK HIcKens, K C« 


Elisabeth Dickens. 

Mother ol tin* Novelisl. From a p.iintim; by [olm W. Gilbert, In 
the possession of Mr. Ili nry 1‘ieKlint; Hirkriiis, K.('. 


and regard of his countrymen, not merely as its premier 
novelist, but as one of its most notable men. 

There is no intention in these few words to attempt to 
estimate the comparative value of Dickens or of his books 
as an asset of the nation. That has been done so often 
and so ably in volume after volume, and all the pages of 
The Bookman are not available to us, even were we bold 
enough to make the attempt. Nor is there a single phase 
even of their many-sided variety that could be approached 
with the hope of saying anything that has not been said 
before, although it is possible (as tlie monthly publication 
of a contemporary proves) to be continually adding fresh 
light to various incidents in his books and life, topographi- 
cally, bibliographically, and pictorially. But avoiding 
the temptation to select soiifc phase which might only 
appeal to the student, and be of interest only to him of 
the meticulous mind, it may be more a})projiriate to 

glance at the 


features of Dickens’s life and personality as tliey are 
revealed in his books. 

Most novelists, we ]>resume, adapt certain incidents 
from their own lives to certain requirements ol their 
novels. The creation of a character has its genesis in 
someone they liave known or ha\e met, and the more the 
writer is endowed with the imaginative genius, the more 
he elaborates and embroiders ujxm the fabric of his own 
observation. The fact that Dickens had this jx)vver to a 
greater extent than most men is not to be taken as indi- 
cating that he was in any sense a cojiyist rather than a 
great creative genius, but that he realisc‘(l better than 
other writers that Nature, human or otherwise, was the 
truest and most jjermaiiently valuable material for liis 
purfiose, because it is universal. He not only saw with 
an eye and realised w itii a mind abnormal in thei^ quality 
but he placed on record what lie saw and comreived in 
character and scenes, in such a manner as to make the 
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He had this power when 
a lad, and it matured as 
years went on. In his 
first sketches the art of 
dramatising, so to speak, 
incidents of his childhood 
days at Chatham came 
naturally to him. The 
j)uople he met there when 
only eight or nine years 
ol age furnished him witi) 
models, as incidents oi 
their lives furnished him 
with action. And when 
he became a young man 
in a busin(*.ss ui'fice, he 
found material for other 
sketches, of which Mak- 
ing a Night of it ” is but 
one instance. Those who 
have read Jiis letteis to his 
friend Kollc will find liow 
faitlifully tJie enviion- 
incnt of those da^s is con- 
veyed into t]ie''Sk(‘l dies, " 
whilst the prolotyix' ior 
this skct(’h referred to will 
be easily djs('overcd. 

And so on through all 
his books the same thing 
occurs. In some cases liis 
portraituia* (d‘ fiiends and 
acquaintances, such as 
Squeers, Skim pole, Bo} - 
thorn, Miss ^Mowcher, 
caused him some iineasi- 



Charlc<i Dickens 

iti w h« n lu‘ u «s wimiij- “ The OM Cnnns|i\ Shop.” .i p.uniin^ by 

K .1 I ,iiH‘ III (In- p«»sm st.lun ot Ills thr Jvinj* 


trade, and we know that 
the novelist loathed his 
post as much as Copper- 
field did his. |J3ut al- 
though he kept his secret 
Irom his own family and 
friends until years after 
Dickens did not hesitate 
to introduce it into his 
books. How this early 
period of his suffering 
boyhood affected him, 
and how' accurately it is 
described in fiction, is as 
familiar as are the details 
of the real history told 
in his biography. Forster 
did not hesitate to give 
tJicm to the world as told 
Iiim by the novelist, be- 
caiist^ nothing could better 
exemplify the courage and 
fortitude of his friend, of 
sliow wliat a noble cliar- 
acter and genius had ema- 
nated from hardship and 
incredibly uncongenial dis- 
couragements. When one 
thinks of it all, and realizes 
liow Dickens brought him- 
self by his owm determina- 
tion to be one of the great- 
est men of his age, one can 
see how^ easily, without 
heroism, his genius might 
have been snuffed out. 


ness for the ;>aiiis lie had taken. But when he put W'ithout such strong will his life and character must 


himself into his books it mattered to no one at the time have been different. The experiences of his early 
because no one knew. Yet he is in many of his own days affected liim throughout his career, and many 


books. The most notable and lifelike, ol course, is times in his other books we find his thoughts have 

David foppci field ’’ HCire we^diave, on his own evi- drifted back to Huiigerford Stairs, although he confesses 



Dlcken«*s Chambers in 
Furnival'n Inn. I636«7. 

Drawn by F. G. Kltton. 

Dickens wan living here when he began to 
write ** Pickwick,” and it was hete that 
Thackeray called with pi oposals to illuBtrate it* 


deiicc, gi\'en to liis 
friend Foister, cer- 
tain details of his life 
as boy and young 
man i)athct ically 
and dramatically 
pictured for us. 
David's career is not, 
of course, a minute 
account of Dickens’s 
early experience, but 
phases of David's 
life are identical 
with phases in the 
life of Dickens. 

The blacking-fac- 
tory period of his 
life is reflected in the 
similar period of 
Copperfield's, with 
the wine-bottle trade 
•substituted for 
the blacking - bottle 


to a horror of going near tlie place, and studied to avoid 
it. Take the following passage describing Clennam : 
" A man who had. 


deep-rooted in his 
nature, a belief in all 
the gentle and good 
things his life had 
been without. Bred 
in meanness and hard 
dealing, this had 



rescued him to be a 
man of honourable 
mind and open hand. 
Bred in coldness and 
severity, this had 
rescued him to have 
a warm and sym- 
pathetic heart . Bred 
in a creed too darkly 
audacious to pursue, 
this had rescued him 
to judge not, and 
in humility to be 



48. Doughty Street. 

'*37-9- Here he finishitd 
writing “ Pickwick and wrote " Oliver Twist " 
and « Nicholas NlcWoby.” 
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merciful, and have hope 
and charity/' This is 
but the recollection of 
his own trials coming 
vividly into his mind, 
with the added joy and 
satisfaction in the know- 
ledge that good could 
come from such a life. 

Nor did he confine his 
personal touches to his 
own career. We have 
pictures of the domestic 
troubles of his father, 
the interlude in the 
Marshalsea Prison and 
tlie whole struggle for 
existence of the family 
in those grey days, pre- 
sented in his master- 
piece, not in dull 
narrative, but with the 
magic of a romantic 
story exhibiting all its 
attendant humour and 
pathos — real in itself, 
yet with its actual 
reality veiled. 



The Four Elder Children of Charles DIcKens -Charlie. 
Mamie, Katie and Wally with “Grip" the raven. 

From ‘a drawing by MaclKo in 184a. 


In the same book we 
get ’this first love affair 
glowingly described in 
Copperfield's love for 
Dora, for we know from 
his own lips that there 
was a Dora in his real 
life, and the recent 
publication of the 
letters which passed 
between them have 
further revealed the de- 
tails of this youthful 
l(n^e affair. He refers 
to it again in an article 
entitled “ Gone to the 
Dogs” in Household 
Words, where he speaks 
of ”his bright -eyed 
Araminta (with the 
obdurate parents) — the 
inheritance 1 myself 
entered on at nineteen 
yeais of age.” This 
bright -eyed ^Araminta 
became, as we all know, 
on renewed acquaint- 
ance many’ years later, 



( 

4 Mr. WinKle goes a-hunting. 

broiii Pickwick Papera,** lllugtrated by Cbarles Peitn. 
(Waverley Book Co,) 



Sllaa Wagg at hia Stall near 
* Mr. Boffin*# liouao. 

Prom Our Mutual Friend." lUufttfatnd by Charles Pears. . (Waverlay Book Co.) 
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and after considerable 
remodelling, Flora in 
" Little Dorrit,'" whilst 
Cleniiam, as we have 
hinted, doubtless pos- 
sessed many traits of 
the novelist's own 
character. 

We Iiave suggestcMl 
that many of the 
'' Sketches by Bo//' are 
but incidents of liis 
early days both at ( hat- 
liam and during his 
youthful a I )i^rent ice- 
ship as a solicitor's 
clerk, and we know how much of his ex])erienres found 
their \\a\ into the " Pickwick J^ipers." Plis srhoolda\s 
and school-fidlows aic faithfully niach* liistory in “Our 
School," Jus r('])o?'ting es('apades haA c furnislu'd him witJi 
many a chapter and exciting slor\’, and ins iamilv and 
friends w(T(‘ used as models, sncli as his iathei as Mi. 
Micawber, Ins inotluM* as Mrs. Xicklcby, liis sister as 
Mrs. (largery, his sister's little son as'J'my 'Inn, Mis. l\*ov- 
lance as Mrs. Pijichm. and scores of otluTS. In his own 
W'eekly jiaper, HouscIinUi he ire(]ucntlv contri- 

buted an autobiograjilncal ciiaptt'r in the slia]»c of a 
sketch or stor\’. Two occur to me at tJie moment, en- 
titled res])ecti\‘ely “Gone Astra\' " and “New' Year’s 
Day," both ch'aling with his boyhood, the former lelating 
flow h(‘ was lost in London, and the wonderful things he 
saw during th<* time, tlie second telling how he was taken 
out to see the Soho Bazaar by “ a grim and uns\mpa- 
thetic old personage of the female gender," whom he 
refers to lat(T as Mrs. Pipchin. This jiajier forms a 
delightful sketch which was, as he suggests, foundecl on 
fact “to the best of in\' remembrance and self-examina- 
tion of tlu' })asl." 

But perhajis tlie member of his family wiio figured m 
and influenced certain of his writings most was liis wife’s 
girl-sister, Mar}^ Hogarth, wliose early dcatli dealt him 
such^n irrefiarable blow’. She was but se\'enteen when 
she died suddenly soon alter he went to live at Douglity 
Street, and whilst he was w riling “ The Pic kwick Papers." 

^ So terrible was the cnisliing blow^ to him, and so utterly 
prostrated was he, that a jiart of his immortal book had 
to be post]M.)ned in consequence. She had endeared her- 
self to him by her sweetness of nature “ even more," as 
we have been told, “ than by graces of person," and she 
had made herself an ideal in his life. And throughout 
his caieer, he used her amiable good nature as the model 
for such characters as Rose Maylie, Little Nell, and more 
than one other of his charming young women, and never 
seemed to let her pure nature out of his memory. In liis 
letters to Forster he refers to the subject of her death 
more than once as years rolled by. On one jiarticular 
occasion when abroad he describes a vision he had, in 


which he saw her and 
r (‘cognized her voice 
and “ knew’ it was poor 
Mary’s spirit " ; and 
on another, he reminds 
Ins friend tliat “ tins 
day ('l(‘ven years poor 
dear Mary died.” 
There can indexed be* 
no doubt that the 
loss ol his “dear 
liieiid and companion " 
aflected him greatly, 
and inspired many of 
tlj(‘ affect iunate and 
gentle thoughts ot 
young life wliicli aie to be found in liis books. 

One might enlarge' n]Kni the theme that tlie books of 
DickcMis contain not only cameos of Ins own life and that 
of his friends and family, ]>ul, as will ])c si'cn from the 
article winch follows tJiis, ])icfijies ol ihe places he knew 
and loved. WTerexer the no\ elist found liirnsc'll, either 
on a holiday or business journey, there he found material 
for liis books, and such material has become far more 
living and rc'al. and far more valuables for cTcating and 
establishing tiie atmosplu'rc' ol the world he knew', than 
any minute (lescrijition of history. It is in this way that 
wx* have got to know' ihe no\ elist with so personal an 
intimacy, and have become so w’ell acquainted with all 
his doings and all the places and scenes of his books. • He 
aimed through all Ids w’ritings at securing the confidence 
and respect of Ins readeis. He wrote to ])lease them 
lust, and he wrote of iJiose tilings and peojile w’hom 
tliey could understand. And therein, like Shak(‘spcare, 
his books have the universal a])])tjal, and like him also, 
because' “ lu' does not depict men as kings, but kings as 
men ; not men as peasants, but again peasants as men." 

The following words w bicli Dickens puts into the mouth 
of David ('op] ler field when the latter is struggling for a 
livelihood is an author, may be taken to express the 
thoughts of the novelist himself : 

“ In piirsnancij of my intention of referring to my own 
fictions, only when their course should incidentally connect 
its«’lf with the progress of my story, I clo not enter on the 
a.spirations, the delights, anxieties, and triumphs of my art. 
Thai 1 truly devoted myself to it with niy .stnnigest earnest- 
ness and bestowed upon it every energy of my soul, I have 
already said. If the; books 1 have written tie of any worth, 
they will su])ply the rest. I shall otherwise have written 
to poor purpi^sc, and the rest will be of interest to no one.” 

It is unnecessary to ask if the books of Dickens are of 
w’orth. Posterity lias decided for us. 

“ I rest my claims to tlie remembrance of my countrj^ 
upon my iiublished w’orks, and to the remembrance of 
my friends upon their experience of me in addition 
thereto,” was the novelist’s own memorable utterance. 
No expressed desire of any great man has ever been more 
comjiletely realised. 



Charles DicRens in his Study at Gads Hill. 

E,>Lcpt foi ihe a«Ulllion ol Uio tigurc of I'ickcns, Iliis itj tvitlunilv a coijy of Sii Luku 
I^'lUles' tainous painting, " Ihc hiiiptj Lliaii." 
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CHARLES DICKENS AND LONDON- 


l. 

A L'I'IIDUGH bort) in Portsmouth Charles Dickens 
said to have been essentially a Londoner, 
him to the city when he was but two 
of agfe, and for a very brief period they lived at 10, 
Korfollc Street (now Clevdand Street) by the side of the 
Ididdlesex Hospital, when an appointment in Chatham 
took the family there. In 1823 they again returned to 
London, and took up their residence at lO. Bayham Street. 
Camden Town. From this time onward until Charles 
Dickens acquired Gad’s HiJl Place in Kent in i8bo he 
resided in London, leaving it only for cither holiday pur- 
poses, or in search of new environment and change in 
w'riting his books. 

That he loved London is but half truth 
all its alluring associations of 
men, places and things was to 
him a sheer fascination. It 
became and remained a part of 
his very existence. He would 
walk about its streets for hours 
as a reUef from work, always 
“ seeing many little things, 
and some great things, nnIik Ii 
because they interest me,” he 
sa]^’s, in the preface to the ” Tn- 
commercial Traveller,” ”1 tlimk 
may interest others ” And when 
away from it he pined and 
longed for it, as for instance 
wlien he was in (ienoa working 
on his Christmas book, ” The 
Chimes.” Writing to a triend he 
says, ” I seem as it I had jducked 
nuseJf out of mv pioper soil 
when I left Devonshire Terrace; 
and could take root no more 
until I return to it. . . . Did I 
tell you how many loiintains we 
have here ? No matter. If they 
played Nector, they would not 
plerse me half so well as the 
West Middlesex water-works 
at Devonshire Terrace.” He 
cra\ed for the London streets, 
and so missed the long night- 
walks before beginning any- 
thing; that he seemed, as he said, dumbfounde'd without 
them. ” Put me down at Waterloo Bridge at eiglit o’clock 
in the evening, with leave to roam about as long as I like, 
and I would come home, as you know, panting to go on. 

1 am sadly strange as it is, and can’t .settle.” 

Many such outbursts of desire for his beloved London 
came from him when away from it ; its streets were as a 
lode stone to him. He knew London as perhaps no other 
person knew it, and there is scarcely a story, long or short, 
written by hinu that does not exhibit his knowledge with 
loving accuracy. Indeed his novels are great prose epics 
of London, mirroring its life and manners in characters 
and scenes. 


And so London of his day has come^to be known aa 
Dickenses London, with houses, streets and plates made 
memorable by his facile pen as Dickensian landmarks. 
The houses he lived in himself and in which his master- 
pieces were conceived and w’litten have the first interest, 
10, Norfolk Street, w'here his family lived from 1814-16, 
and 16, Bayham Street, Camden Town, the first Ix)ndon 
abode which has any vital association with tlie novelist’s 
early life, have been referred to. The latter was a small 
house of the cottage type, and not, as Forster described it, 
” a small mean tenement.” It was demolished a few 
months back, but it played so touching a part in the 
lioyhood of Dickens that one laments its loss. The lad 
occupied a small garret in the house, and no doubt i^ is 
that one described in “ David Copperfield ” as the room 
occiijiied bv its hero wlien lodging with the Mic.^wbers. 

” MyVoom,” sa\s little David, 
" was at the top ol the liouse 
at the b.iek a ('lose cli.unbei, 
stencilled all over witli an orna- 
ment which m\ \i»iing nnagina- 
lion ie| le .( iitt'cl a blue 
muflin and \ei\ scantiK fiini- 
ish(‘(l ” I'iu (lescriplnui littcd 
it admiial>h when 1 \ isited i^ 
jirior to Us demolition eveept 
so far llie ” blue iniillins'* 
\\«‘ir (onceiiv'd, the .dismec of 
which .1 v.iit\ membu of the 
part\' acccairited lor, l)\ suggest- 
ing that Time had had them for 
lea long long ago 

b'rom liere Dickt'iis began 
to .u(|uire lus knowledge ot 
I ondnn and its tvj'C"', and in 
tins ver\ room lie no doubt 
pondered o\er thos(‘ hist real 
beginnings ot riuthorslnp which 
he thougiit ‘ so clt‘\ei,I’ but 
which he was too ner\oiis to 
.show anyone W'lien later 
he conceived that wonderful 
" ( hristmas Carol ” this very 
house "must have been m his 
mind for it exactly tallied with 
the home of the Cratchits, even 
to the outhouse 111 the back 
garden wiiere the pudding was 
boiled in the cop]>er that famous Christmas. Bob, it will 
be remembered, lived in ( amden Town, and it is curious, 
too, to notice that, with few' exceptions, Dickens’s own 
residences until he finally deserted London for liis favour- 
ite Kent , were within a short radius of this particular spot. 

From Bayham Street the family took rooms in a larger 
house at 4 Gower Street, North, likewise demolished, 
where the novelist’s mother made that courageous effort 
to start a school as a solution to the falling family for- 
tunes. But notwithstanding the fact that little Charles, 
as he has told us " |eft at a great many doors a great 
many circulars, nobody ever came to the school , . . nor 
do I recollect that anybody ever proposed to come, Of 


London w'ltli 



Charles Dickens at the 
ace of 39 (1642). 

1 rorii .1 iMiiilirip: bv Ti aiu IS jUt xandrr, of Boston, V S A. 

“ T hr artist s nKum rr at No. 41, Trt*nioiil Row. . Thr fluorwav 
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/B'f'ntlcTTif II # agrriv awaiting his [DlcWms’s] apjwaranrr Tin ( lowrJ 

walled till the sitting was o\ei, and «aw him buck again to the Tie 
niont and this was rtpcatid (veiy morning while hr was Mttmg for 
Ills pirtiirt '’-Fitnn ‘ ( hiihs ibcknis in Arnrnra,’’ by W f,lyde 
VVilkiiis (( hapman St Hull) 
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10, NorfolR (now Cleve> 
land) Street. Fitzroy 
Square, 

where Dickeo^ lived, 1814 16 


16. Bayham Street. 
Camden Town, 

wrli»n Dirkrns lu ( d, 24 
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that the least j)r(*j)aiation 
v\as made to recei\c any- 
hod\ ” 7 'his failuie 
necessitated anothci k- 
mo\a] and th( familv 
\\ent to ]i\e with Mis 
K(»^lan(e at -j; Littk 
C.o]Jct,< Sliett, still in 
t aniden Town Jhiii/^s 
\\cnt from liad to woise 
and s]H)ll]^ alter, the 
no\( list’s ftithd snr- 
(uinhcd to tiu n^^om ol 
the 1 iw and Kmo\(d to 
tin Dchtoi s prison m tin* 
iknoui^lj 

Duiin^^lliis pinod httk 
( har](s thtn at work 111 
the hlackinq^ wau house 
HI llun^ciloid Maiket 
lodt;( (1 III a ]iou>e 111 Lant 


iiden Town. The little back garret 

in Bayham Street. , 

Street, Boruuj^di, to be neai liis paren,,ts It wras in 
Lant Street that Bob Sawyer heed, and its dismal 
asjied was humorously pictured by tiic novelist in 
iiairatm^ the story of the famous party Bob gave to his 
friends Rekdsed from the Maislialsea prison, John 
Dickens and family leturned to Mrs Rovlance in Little 
College Ml eel, thence m iS>5 lemovecl to 13, Johnson 
Sticet, Someis Town, N \V^ H(Te they lernaincd for five 
years and the fortune of the family ha\ing improved, 
Charles was taken firmi his uncongenial w^oik and sent 
again to school— the Wellington House Academy in 
the Hampstead Road — which school he so minutely 



Wellington Houee Academy, Hampetead Road, 

whwi Dloicma wont to ichool (n 1834. 
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descril>ed in " Our School 
many years after. The 
Johnson Street house exists 
to-day and lias recently 
lieen honoured with a 
County Council tablet 
announcing the fact that it 
was once the residence of 
Charles Dickens. 

The next few years of 1 he 
novelist's life do not rccei\ e 
very minute attention ot 
iiis biographer, John For- 
ster, but recent researches 
reveal the fact that ait(‘r 
leaving Johnson Street, his 
father lodged in a house 
in the Polygon, SomcMs 
Town, during 1829, and 
then took lodgings in Fitz- 
roy Street, Fitzroy Square. 

The exact house in this 
street has not so far been 
traced, but tlie publication 
in America of the corres- 
pondence between Dickons 
and Marie Boadnell and of 
his letters to his friend 
Kolle, prove that lie lived 
there from 1830 to 1833, for 
many of the letters are 
dated from Fitzroy Street, 
each, however, devoid of a 
number. Tliese were the 

days when he was a lawyer’s clerk, and incidentally a 
young lo^'er. But that is another story. 

In 1833 his family moved to 18, Bentinck Street, 
Cavendish Square, again as lodg<?rs, and there is a 
significant interest attached to the liouse, for during its 
occupancy Charles Dickens entered the House of C ommoiis 
as a reporter, and first blossomed out as an author. It is 
also evident that at this time Charles Dickens lett the 
family hearth and took lodgings for himself, for it is on 
record that he resided for a period in Cecil Street, and 



Photo hy T. W. Tyrrell. 



probably also in Bucking- 
liam Street, Strand. The- 
description of Davie! 
Copper field 's chambers, 
under the care of Mrs* 
Crupp, in the latter street, 
may jiossibly be recollec- 
tions of his own in either’or 
])()tli of these streets. He 
Jiad by this tim^ deter- 
mined on a literary career, 
and anticipating siicces^^. 
he took more commodious 
chambers in l^^irnivars Inn . 
iloli)nrn, in 1835, wl^cre he 
wrote most of his ''Stoftches* 
In' Boz’' and '‘Pickwick 
Papers.” It was w hilst here 
that ho took to liimsell a 
wile He rented lodgings 
at II, Sel wood ^ Terrace , 
hiilliam, for a few weeks, 
necessary to the marriage 
iieing consummated at St, 
Liik(''s Cluirch. Chelsea. 
The Jjoneymoon was spent 
at Clialk, a village in Kent, 
and tjie cou])le returned to 
Funiival’s Inn, wliere tlun* 
remained until 1837. In 
that year 48, Doughty 
Street, Mecklenburgh 
Square, was rented, where 
it may be said the no^^elist 
and liis wife started tlicir first home. Here he coiiqileted 
” TJie Pickwick Papers,” wrote ” OJi^•er Twist ” and 
” Nicholas Nickleby." 

In 1839 lie moved to a larger Jiouse at i, Devamsliire 
Terrace and remained there until 1851, during which 
period were written “The Old Curiosity Shop,” ” Bar- 
naby Kudge,” ” Martin Chuzzlewit,” ” Dombey and .Son,^" 
“David Copperfield,” “A Clinstmas Carol,” “The 
Cricket on the Flearth” and “The Haunted Man.’' 
From liere he made brief changes for holiday and other 
reasons, staying on different occasions at 4, Aifra 
Park Villas, Twickenliam, 1838 ; Wylde’s Fann. 
Hampstead, 1839; andj Elm Cottage, Petersham, 
1839; at Cobley's Farm, Finchley, 1843; 
9, Osnaburgli Terrace, Euston Koad, 1844 ; and 


^ * 


Charlea Dickens. 

1 lom a diawing l»y Raupni* t 'J (1656.) 


riy 

^ Johnson Street, 
Somers^ Town, 

where Dickei'4«‘'BVed|^i$2S<^e9, 


Photo by T, W. TyrrtU, 

16 f Bentinck Street* 
Cnvendlsli Scinaret 

where Dfckeoi Uv«jl,t833"34. 
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I, Chester Place, Regent’s Park, 1847. In 1851 he 
moved to his new residence Tavistock House, Tavi- 
stock Square, remaining there until i860 when Gad’s 
Hill Place, which he so admired in his early days, and 
so desired for a residence, became vacant. He at once 
purchased it and lived there until his death. 

At Tavistock House were wholly or partly written 

Bleak House,” "Hard Times” “Little Dorrit,” 
“ A Tale uf Two Cities.” and “ Great Expectations,” 
and here, too, many of the famous amateur theatrical 
performances in whicli he took so keen a delight were 
enacted. 

At Gad’s Hill the rest of the novelist’s work was con- 
ceived, and the last ])age of “ Edwin Drood ’’written. 

It is not in the sco])e of this article to deal with 
liis residtnices outside of London. 

As We Ikut suggested he Irequently lell his home 
for a short period iur cliangeof enviroiimeiil to finish 
certain scabies 111 hooks or to create new ideas, and 
during his tenure of (iad’s Hill he would take a house 
for the London season, bringing his work with him. 
These houses naturally have an interest for the reason 
that certain portions of his bejoks were written in 
them although theycaiiiiot be rightly ('ailed his homes. 

They are as follows : 5, Hanover TiTi ace. X.W' . 
1861 ; t6, Hyde Park (hue, \V., iS()2; 57, Gloucester 
Place, \V., i 8G4 ; iG, S(jin(Ts Place, \\\. i8()3 ; G, South- 
wick l^la('(\ i8Gf) : 5. Hyde Park Place, W.. 
1870. 

This latter was his last London residence. He came 
there in January for his last readings at St. James’s 
Hall and remained until the joth May when he 
returiuHl to Ciad's Hill. It was at this address the 



^greater part of “ Edwin Drood ” was written and where he 
read the parts as they were finished to his friends. The 
actual last ])age was penned in the chalet in the garden 
of Gad’s Hill. 



[Photo by T.W. Tyrrell, 5g^ Lincoln's Inn Fields. 

where John ForslL*r lived. 

..onter in the ** Life of Dicketi*; " (Chapman & Hall) : ** He saw his little book 
i.*The Chimes*’] in its final torm for publication ; and to a select few brouaht 
) together on Monday the and of December [1CU4] had the opportunity of reading 
' It aloud." Among tiie select few were Douglas Jerrold and Carlyle. Forster’s 
[rooms, where thl^ reading took place, were the originals of Tulkinghorn’s chambers 
In * fileakJHouse.’* 


II. 

(r. .\. Sala, himself an authority on London, once des- 
cribed Jiimsclf as encountering Dickens in the oddest of 
])laces and most inclement weather, in Katcliffe High- 
way, on Haverstuck Hill, on ('amberwell (ireen, in Gray’s 
Inn Lane, in the W’andswurth Road, at Hammersmith 
Broadway, in Norton P'olgate, and at Kensal New Town. 
“A hansom” Iv' said, “whirled you by the Bell and 
Horns at Broinpton, and there he was, striding, as with 
sexen league boots, si^'iningly in the direction of North 
End, Fulham. The MeTropv)litan Railway sent you forth 
at Lisson Grove, and you met him steadily plodding to- 
wards the Yorkshire Stingo. He was to be met rapidly 
skirling the grim brick wall of the i)rison in Coldb^h 
Fields, or trudging along the Seven Sisters Road at 
Holloway, or bearing, under a steady’press of sail, under- 
neath Highgate Archway, or pursuing the even tenor of 
his way down the Vauxhall Bridge Road.” 

This is probably no exaggeration of what really hap 
pened, and throughout all his books we find the fruit of 
tliese pleasurable exertions. I suppose there is no part 
of London or of what were its suburbs in his time, that 
is not associated in some way with liis books. Houses, 
streets, hotels, effigies . pumps, monuments, have become 
familiar to us through that association and have added 
glory to existences which otherwise wcmkl never have 
been noticed at all. In may be said that 

Dickens discovered London lor the Londoner, and has 
made him acquainted with its streets quite as much as he 
has made him acquainted with persons who \\ ,dk them. 
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fiablot K. Browne* 

" Phi2,” 

who succeeded Seytnour as Illustrator of 
Pickwick/’ and illustrated teuothfi of 
the novels. 


see the kind of house that 
Riah lived in as manager of 
Pubsey & Co., with an 
elaborately-laid-f»ut garden 
on the root which so attracted 
the doirs dressmaker. We 
can take a view of the Little 
Wooden Midshipman still 
existing at Messrs. Norrie & 
WiJsoh*s in tlie Minories, 
whose shop in Lcadenhall 
Street had been tlie original 
of old Sol. Giirs, and make a 
special excursion to Aldgate 
Pump as Mr. Toots did. Il 
time and inclination served, 
a visit might be made to the 
scene of the Brick Lane 


If we start from any point in the metropolis 
we immediately come in contact with a 
Dickensian landmark. The City itself has 
many. The Guildhall where the Bardell 
and Pickwick case was tried; Bevis Marks, 
the home of Sampson Brass, which imme- 
diately conjures up the ]ncture of the 
Marchioness and Dick Swiveller and also 
reminds us that the ‘‘ Red Lion Inn ” patron- 
ised by the said Richard, was on the opposite 
side of the way, so that having found the inn 
the y)osition of Sampson Brass’s home can be 
fixed. We can stroll into St. Marv Axe and 




Charles DicKens. 
C1659.) 

1 imu llif p.'iiiitiiig l*y W P I rilh, 2 


George CruikshanK. 

J I lie first illustrator of “ Sketches b>\llu/ ” 
and *■ Oliver Twist.” 


Branch ol the Ihiited Grand 
Junction Ebenezer Temper- 
ance Ass()ciatif>n in Brick 
l.ane. and to the original ol 
Titbiill’s alnishouscs, both 
cl ( ) w n Whitechapel w a >’ . 
Having taken lunch at “ The 
George and ^hllture ” in 
( i iM )rge Yard, L o m b a r d 
Street, where Mr. J^ickwick 
and Sam were “ suspended 
after the ioTincr'sconire/enj 
with Mrs. Bardell, or at the 
Albion Hotel in Aldersgate 
Street, where the dinner to 
celebrate the jmblieation ol 
Nicholas Nickleby was 
given, we would natnrallx' 
stroll on to Goswell Street 








I- 






Richard Doyle. 

floDaborated with Le««h, MacllM and Stanfield in iUuatratlnf 
** The Cfahnca.” ate. 


* The Chimea/' etc. 


(now Goswell 
Road) where 
Mr. Pickwick 
lodged, and 
contemplate 
its situation 
much as Mr. 
Pickwick did 
himself .when 
he threw np 
liis bedroom 
window on 
that memor- 
able morning 
when he and 
his frienas 
started on 
their journey. 
Not far away is 
the City Road, 
changed of 
course in at- 
mospherefroKi 
the time when 
Mr. Micawber 









aokn LMOk.. 

who IttaUnM " A ChilitBMo Chtol '* *04 olhw wl th. ChiktMM hook!.. 
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lived in Windsor Terrace there. Yet we shall find a 
pleasure in peeping at it. Retracing our steps towards 
Holbom, passing through Little Britain, where Mr. 
Jagger's offices once were and having special thought lor 
Mr. Wemmick, into Smithfield, not the shameful 
place ... all asmear with filth and fat and blood and 
foam ” as Pip found it, we come out facing Newgate 
Prison. The fact that this is not the Newgate Prison 
of Dickens’s day or of the Gordon Rioters’ time matters 
not. It was on the very spot and very like it in general 
appearances, and the sight of it will bring to mind the 
riotous scenes of '' Barnaby Rudge ” and remind us that 
Wemmick escorted Pip througli its interior and what 
a de])ressing scene he found there. 

Turning down Snow Hill there will still be found a 
“ Saracen’s Head ” — closed as T write, but to he re-opened 
by an enthusiastic Dickensian manufacturer wlio is to 
preserve the Nickleby associations with it by decorating 
its exterior with Dickensian statues, etc. This^ is not 
the “ Saracen’s H(‘ad ” where Mr. Squeers and his pupils 
foregathered, although tlie present building stands on 
part of the old coacli yard , but its name and associa- 
tions inspire tli(‘ same feelings as the original would 
have done. 

W^indering round about this district, we should come 
to “that open sqnan* in r]eikenw<‘ll which is yet called 
by scin(‘ strange perversion of terms " Tht‘ (ireen,” 
associated witli Oliver Twist, Cliarlie Bates, the Artful 
DodgtT and Mt. Brownlow ; to No. 54, Hatton Garden, 
which WMS tli(‘ Police Court pr(*sided over by Mr. Fang, 
the Magistrate, before wJiom 01i\er Twist was brought. 

Bleeding Heart Yard still exists, altliough nothing like 
Mr. and Mrs. Plormsli’s residcmce could 1 h‘ found tliere. 



who di«d in 1879. 


Mrsf Charles Dickens 
(DlcK«nn*n wilt). 



Fiimj a ]>hol(>grai)U by \ 


Charles Dickens. 
( 1659 .) 

& C. Watkins. 


Wandering along Farringdon .Street visions of many 
associations with Pickwick would crowd our thoughts — 
the old Farringdon Market, the Ideet Prison standing 
on the site of whicli is the Memorial Hall where many 
Dickcuis celebrations ha\’e taken place. Behind is La 
Belle Sauvage Yard, the one time coaching yard of a 
famous Inn where Tony Weller as coachman ended and 
started many a journey. 

Wending our way over Blackfriass Bridge, which as 
Dickens ha'^ told us was his way home from the blacking 
warehouse, we naturally would go down that turning 
wliicli has Rowland Hill’s Chai)el on one side and the 
likeness of a golden dog licking a golden pot over a 
shop door on the other,” (both of whicli landmarks still 
exist although the former is no longer a chapel) ; but we 
would look in vain for the bool-lace shop, the hatters, 
or the sliow van with ” the fat pig, the wild Indian 
and tlic little lady,” all of which so fascinated him in 
those days. However the drab atmosphere will recall 
all the feelings which these recollections of the novelist 
brought back to him. We might unconsciously look 
about as W(* jiass Southwark Bridge, (the ” Iron 
Bridge of ” IJttle Dorrit,”) for tlu^ house that the boy 
in his attempt to conceal his home from Bob Fagin, bade 
him adieu at, making believe that he lived there. And 
by easy stages we find ourselves in Lant Street, the very 
street where a back attic was taken for him. “ The little 
window ” he remembered ” had a pleasant prospect of a 
timber-yard ; and wlieii I took possession of my new 
abode, I thought it was a paradise.” 

This neighbourhood, with sti'cets named after Quilp, 
Little Dorrit and Arthur Clennam is a veritable piece ol 
real Dickens-land, having its numerous associations with 
** Little Dorrit,” ” The Old Curiosity Shop/* ” Oliver 
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Twist/* The Pickwick Papers.** Almost opposite Lant 
Street is St. George *s Church where little Dorrit was 
cliristened, where she slept in the vestry on one occasion, 
and where she was eventually married ; the site of the 
JVIan.halsea Prison of the same book ; the public gardens, 
locally known as Little Dorrit ’s Play Ground, with the 
remaining walls of the prison as a background on which 
IS a printed notice informing the world of tlio fact that 
the Marshalsea prison was immortalized by Charles 
Dickens in ” Little Dorrit ** ; and at one lime John 
<'hivery*s shop could be found in Union J^oad. 

The White Hart Inn** in the Boro’, where Sam Weller 
came from, is of course demolished. But a visit to the 
" (ieorge Inn ** will convev to the pilgrim the best idea 



Charles Dickens. 


From « photograph by Mason & Co. 

obtainable in reality of what it was like. And one can 
still see the steps of London Bridge where Nancy and 
^r. Brownlow had that momentous interview. The 
enthusiast may wander round the Monument with a view 
of getting the real atmosphere of Mrs. Todger’s boarding- 
l^oruse, or try to identify Daniel Quilp*s home onTowerHill. 
' But there are other places in London to visit less con- 
jectural. The Temple will revive many memories. Pij) 
and his friend Pocket had chambers in Garden Court, to 
which Mag^Jiritch came one night and revealed himself as 
Pip's, unknown jbenefactor. In Pump Court Tom Pinch 
was installed as^librarian, and Fountain Court is famous 
as tluj spot wjipre Ruth Pinch met Jier lover. Paper 
Buildings was where Sir John Chester had chambers, as 



I'hofo hv I . M'. ~l\rrtU 

5. Hyde Park Place# 

whfeic l>it ItfDS st.ivui1 in 1871), whiist 1 ip was 
writing “ F.dwiii OitHK;." 


did Mr. Stryver, K.C., 
whom Sydney Carton 
served as ‘‘ Jackal.** 

Just outside the 
Temple is Essex Street, 
where Pip found a 
lodging for his friend 
Magwitch, and going 
down it on to the 
Thames Embankment, 
through Charing Cross 
< hardens, we pass the 
lM)ttom of Buckingham 
Street where Mrs. 

('ru])p’s house once 
stood, and reach 
( liaring Cross Station, 
built on the site of old 
Hunger lord Market, 
where the 1) 1 a c k i n g 
factory stood, at which 
Dickens was tJjc 
drudge. Opjiosite tJie 
station is the Golden 
Cross Hotel, whose 
name reminds us of the 
stirring incident be- 
tween Mr. Pickwick 
and the cabman, 
although the original hotel .stood where Nelson's Column 
now stands. Witliin a small radius of here Dickens associa-^ 
tions and memories throng upon tlie pilgrim. Down 
Parliament Street is the Red Lion ’* where young David 
('opperfield gave his “ magnificent ordtT ’* for a glass of 
the “ genuine stunning," an actual incident of Dickens’s 
own life ; there is St. Martin's Church on whose steps old 
Peggotty met David Copperfield that stormy night ; 
Chandos Street, Covent Garden, to winch was removed 
the blacking shop in whose window Dickens sat ])asting 
labels o n 
the pots ; 

Maid e n 
Lane,whcrt‘ 
he patro- 
nised the 
coffee shop ; 

C o V c n t 
Garden 
Market, 
where h e 
wan d c r e d 
about as a 
lad, and 
resorted 
later to get 
materials 
for his 
books ; 

Hummum's 
Hotel 

where P i p ^ ChAl^', Qmd’m Hill. 

slept on a , Forster says, In fcs •* Elfe of Dickens ” (ChapRian & HaU) t 
/'orf fiin nrx* '* O*' passed all the day wrttlag in theChAI^ 

ec* iiox- uu came o^^r for luncheon, and, much acainst his usual caataUL \ 
n Viltt nifThf returood to his desk.’* He was Ukea U1 thit evening and ## 

able mgllt, the oe*t dpy, June 9th, isyo. ^ 
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David Copperfield and Uriah Heep, 


.IS (li.iw n b\ “ I'lii/,’ 

Kj.iiii In Ul ” (C hai'in.in & Hdll) 

iincl Tavistock Hotel where Dickc'iis luinsell stayed; 
Broad t'ourt in Drury Lane, wliere Miss Snevellicci lived, 
and Tom-All-Alones used to be not far away. Across tlie 
Strand there is Osborne’ sAdelphi Hotel where Mr. Wardle 
and Ins Iriend stayed aft(*r Mr. Pickw'ick’s release from 
prison, and jxirtook of supper ; the Adelphi Arches 
through which the lad Dickens w^as fond of wandering, 
and many other places which the reader of the early 
chapters of Forster’s ‘ ‘ Life of Dickens will recall. Along 
tlic Strand we coined to Norfolk Strc(‘t, wdiere Mrs. 
Lirriper had her 
lodgi n g s , on the 
corner of wTiich 
street stands tlie 
house occupied by 
Messrs. Chaimian lS: 

Hall fit the time 
“The Pickwick 
Papers” were 
originally published, 
and 'from whose stall 
Dickens had pre- 
viously pur cl lased 
the magazine con- 
taining his first 
published St (Ary. 

A^oss the r^ad 
St. Dunstan% 

Church, the church of 
troitf Veeji!^ en- 
counter with tHe Bells. 

The old Intis of 
Court ill figure more 
or IIbUb in Dici&is's 
books or his life. 

Clifford’s Inn be- 
hi^ St. Dunstan’s 
has its most 


jirominent reference in “ The 
Pickwick Papers” asHhescene 
ol a gru(*some tale told by the 
old man in the ” Magpie and 
Stump” ; Lincoln's Inn Hall, 
where flic case of Jarndyce 
7’ Jarndyce ” dragged its slow 
length along”; “Barnard's 
Inn” wliere Pip and his 
friend Pocket ]i\ed before 
removing into tlu* Temple, and 
a terrible i)lacc according to 
Pip, where ” drv rot, and 
w^et rot, and all the silent 
rots that rot in neglected roof 
and cellar — rot of rat, and 
mouse, and bug, and coaching 
stables near at liand besides 
-addressed tli cm selves 
laintly to my sense of smell, 
and moaned ' Try ^^Barnard's 
Mixture ' ” ; Sergeant's Inn 
where Mr. Pickwick obtained 
liis habeas corpus for getting 
into the Fleet ; Syrnond's Inn, 
now no longer existing, ” a 
little pale, wall-eyed, woe-begoiie Inn, like a large dust- 
bin of two compartments and a sifter”; “Staple Inn” 
w^licre Mr. (irewgious occupied a set of chambers behind 
the doors with those mystic letters “P.J.T.” ; “Furjii- 
val's Inn,” where tlie novelist himself lived and wTote 
“ Pickwick,” upon whose site stands the Prudential 
Assurance Building with tlie sacred Dickensian spot 
marked by a bust of the novelist; “Gray's Inn” 
where Traddles lived and before his time Mr. Perker. 

Indeed the whole environment of tJiese legal Inns is 



David Copperfield and iJ^iah Heep» 

as drawn by Fred Uarnard. 

From “ David Copperfield " (Chapman 6c Hall>. 
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Charles Dickens presiding at the Newsvendors’ Dinner, April 5. 1670 
two months before his death. 

From J'uii, Aj»iil i 87 o- 

Like Falstaff, but with a modi^icatioa almost as larjjf as himsolf. 1 shdll trv i.ithn to bt* the rausr of ’‘puakiiig in otheis than 
to speak inyscJf to-night." — “ DitKens's Speeches. ” (C hallo & Windus). 


crowded witli Dickensian nooks and corners. There is 
Took's Court (the original of Cook's Court) Chancery 
Lane, where Snagsby's stationers’ shop was ; John 
Forster’s house in Lincoln's Inn Fields, the original ol 
Mr. Tulkinghorn's ; New Square and Fa\'mond’s Build- 
ings associated with Dickens’s own legal education, as 
well as with creations in liis books ; “ Tha\'ie’s Inn ” in 
Holborn, where we are reminded of Mrs. Jellybv and 
Peepy with his head between the area railings. Going 
westward along Holborn, with visions of Bill Sikes and 
Oliver tramping to Chertsey on the burglary expedition, 
we think of the Gordon Rioters sacking the distillery~a 
distillery is still there on the site of the old one —of the 
Black Bull ” wJiere Sairey Gamp nursed Mr. Lt'wsonie, 
and Kingsgate Street where she lodged cnaT Pol Sweedle- 
pipe’s barber’s sho]), both buildings, 1)\' the way. now 
demolished ; passing Southampton Street, where Miss 
Twinkleton and Rosa lodged* with Mrs. Billickin, on 


to Newman Street, Oxford 
Street, the scene of Mr. 
Turveydrop's dancing^ 
academy, through Golden 
Square, past Ralph Nickleby’s- 
House, not forgetting Dr. 
Maiiette’s residence in Carlisle 
Street, off Soho. And so hy 
easy stages we could reach 
tJie more aristocratic West 
End, and think of Silas Wegg 
with his wooden leg and stall, 
watching a certain liouse in 
Wimpole Street, where Mr, 
and Mrs. Boffin resided. We 
might find Mr. Dombey's- 
House, dreadfully genteel, in 
the region between Portland 
Place and Bryanston Square. 
Tite Barnacle’s in Mews- 
Street, (irosvenor Square, 
Mrs. Wititterly’s in Cadogan 
Pla( t‘, where Kate Nickleby 
acted as companion, “which 
is in Sloane Street but not of it ” lor the i)eople of 
Cadogan Place “ look down upon Sloane Street and think 
Brompton Road low.” 

As a matter of fact, we could wander in all directions. 
North. South, East, West, as far alield as Jack Straw’s 
Castle for a ” red hot chop.” as Camberwell, in company 
with Werrimick to his castle, as Bow, in search of Mrs. 
Nickleby’s cottage and the house of the “ gentleman next 
door,” as Richmond, in search of the ” House by the 
Green,” wliere Pip drove Estella, and find many more 
landmarks and associations on the way. But space for- 
bids. and enougli has been said to indicate that London 
to-day is still Dickens’s London. And in spite of the fact 
that the flight of time and the house-breakers have swept 
much away, there are scores of Dickensian landmarks 
yet remaining to keep the novelist’s memory green in 
the city he lo\Td best and that plays so large a part in all 
his writings. 


CHARLES DICKENS. 

SOME PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS AND OPINIONS 

By Thomas Hardy, G. Bernard Shaw, Hr. Alfred Russel Wai.la( e, Sir F. ('. Buknand, Andrew Lang, 
F. Anstey, M. E. Braddon, J. Ashby Stekky, Feruy Fitzgerald, Richard Whiteing, Harry Furniss, 
I. Zangwill, Jerome K. Jerome, Cectl Aldin, Robert Hichens, G. S. Street, John Hassall, Lucas. 
Malet, Beatrice Hakraden, Frank Reynolds, Arthur Morrison, Mary E. Mann, \V. J. Locke, William 
He Morgan, Percy White, and G. K. Chesterton. 


T hat in our da 3 's Dickens meets with some dej^re- 
ciation is no sign that his vogue is on the wane. 
Be lias alwaj's had his de])reciators. Even in tlie first 
great dav’s of his abounding popularity there were some 
who stood apart and sniffed. Emerson said (in those 
Journals of which Messrs. Constable have just published 
the fifth and* sixth volumes) that Dickens could not write 
dialogue and hid no insight into character, and that 
" Oliver Twist ” " begins and ends without a poetic ray, 
and so perishes in the reading.” But he thought better 


of some of the later books. Tlie Quarterly was cold to 
” Pickwick ” ; the Saturday wrote contonptuoaaly of 
" A Tale of Two Cities ” when it first appeared, and in 
general if you compare what was written of the w'ork 
of Dickens when he was living with what is written of if 
now you are brought to a conclusion that the apprecia- 
tion of him is growing rather than diminishing. 

By way of putting this to the test, we sent an applica- 
tion to a selection at representative authors, artists, an4 
men and women eminent in English public life, and uliied 
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them to favour us with a note of : (i) Any personal 
recollection they had of, or connected with Dickens ; 
(2) whether their life or work owed anything to his 
influence ; (3) their personal opinion of the value of his 
novels ; whether they considered his humour appealed 
as strongly to readers of our time as of his own, and 
which they would rank as the greatest of his books. And 
they have very kindly responded in the following terms : 

THOMAS HARDY 

and the influence of Dickens : 

In reply to your inquiries 1 regret to say that 1 
have no information to give tliat can bt; of niuch stTvice 
to you. I did not know Dickens, though when a young 
man in London I heard him read from Ins books 111 the 
ftanover Square Kooms. 

But as 1 was thinking more of verse than oi prose at 
that time, I do not know that my literar\* efiorts owed 
much to his influence. No doubt they owed something 
unconsciously, since everybody’s did in those da\s. 

Your other questions I cannot answer. 

Thomas Hardy. 

GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 

thinks all Dickens's later works magnificent : 

(1) None. 

(2) Obviously a great deal Jly W7)rKS are all over 
Dickens : and nothing hut tlu* stu])end()us illiterac y of 
modern criticism cotild have missed this glaring feature 
of my methods— is]HTially m\' continual (‘xjiloitation 
of Dickens’s demonstration that it is ])ossil)le to com- 
bine a mirrorlike cxactiK'ss ol character draw'iiig with 
the wildest extravagancts ol hnmorons exjiression and 
grotescjiK* situation. 1 have actualh’ transleried char- 
acters of Dickens to my ])la\ s -- JaggcTs in (iieat 



Charles DicKenS giving a Reading 
(1BS9), 

From a photograph by H. Watkins. 


Expectations, to You Never Can Tell, for example— 
with complete success. Lomax in Major Barbara is 
technically a piece of jmrc Dickens. It is not too 
much to say that Dickens could not only draw a char- 
acter more accurately than any of the novelists of tlie 
nineteenth century, but could do it w'ithout ceasing for 
a single sentence to be not merely im])()ssible but out- 
rageous in his unrestrained fantasy and fertility ol 
imagination. No combination of phonography and 
cinematography could rejrroduce Micaw’ber, Mrs. Spar- 
sit, and Silas Wegg from contcm])orary reality as vividly 
as Dickens ; yet their monstrous and side-splitting 
verbal antics never for a moment come watlnn a mile of 
any ])ossible human utterance. Tliat is what I call mas- 
ter\' : knowing exactly liow' to be nnciTingl\' true and 
serious whilst entertaining your reader watli e\’ery trick, 
freak, and sally that imagination and humor can con- 
ceive at their freecst and w-ildc.st. 

(j) Dirkens w'as one of llie greatest writers tliat evei 
Jived: an astounding man, considering the barbarous 
ignorance of his period, wiiich left liim as untouched 
by Art and IMiilosopliy as a cave man. ('omj'iared to 
(ioellie, he is almost a savage. Yet he is. by pure force 
of genius, one ol the great writers of the w'oiid. His 
greatest and deejiest contemjioraries. ('arl^ie and Rus- 
kin, William Morris and Tolstoy, knewv this perfectly w'ell. 
All his ch'tractors w^ere, and are. second-raters at best. 

There is no “greatest hook" of Dickens: all his 
hooks form one great life-w'ork : a Bible, in fact. But 
ol course the tremendous series of exjxisurcs oi out 
English civilization whicli began w^ith Hard Times in 1854, 
and ended with Our Mutual Friend, throw' his earlier 
works, entertaining as they are, into the shade. Little 
Dorrit is the w’ork ol a j)r()phet - and no minor ])ro])hel : it 
IS. Ill some respects, the climax of liis work, (’ireat Expec- 
tations is equally wonderful as a study of our individual 
struggles. But all are magnilicenl. q Bkrxakd Shaw 

Dr. ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE 

gives some early recollections: 

Although a life-long admirer of Dickens, and a reader 
of almost tht‘ whole ui his works, many of them several 
times o^'er, 1 ha\e little to say oi him, as 1 never had the 
opportumtA' ot making his acquaintance. I first licard 
his name during tlu' last yc'ai of my scliuoblih* at Hert- 
ford (18 jt)) wlieii the jour masters in the school w'ere in 
a state of excitement about a story whicli w'as appearing 
in monthlv iiarts. and w'as handed about Ironi one to 
anotlier. it wms spoken of by tlmm as something quite 
new', and exhibiting mar\'ellous humour and talent. The 
title, however “ The Postlnimous Papers of the Pickw'ick 
(dub." was not very attiactive to a sclioolboy of tliirteen. 
and T du not think I read it till some years afterwords. 
A little later, liow('ver, 1 heard my brother William speak- 
ing of it to a friend, and saying that the style of humour 
W'as above less-educated readers. As an example he 
referred to the description of the scene in tlic club meet- 
ing, w'lien Mr. Winkle “ threw^ himself upon the cliair " 
to stop the (]uarrel between Mr. Pickwick and the “ haber- 
dasher." 

I only saw Dickens once, wlien I heard him giv^e a read- 
ing in St. James’ Hall, one of the passages read being the 
account of the young doctor’s supper party, and strange 
to say, I thought it was not well-read and did not bring 
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out the humour of the scene as many other public readers 
would have done. 

My opinion of liis novels is a very high one. I have 
recently ranked him with Sir Walter Scott as the two 
most remarkable novelists the world has produced. His 
greatest story is, I think, “ A Tale of Two Cities/' followed 
very closely by Barnaby’Rudge/' I owe most to liis 
teaching as to the unity of human nature, showing, as 
did Herbert Spencer, that x'irtue and vice, wisdom and 
lolly pervade all^ classes in an ai)proximalely equal dt‘- 
jgree ; while he has confirmed rnv deep-seated conviction 
of the inherent injustice and cruelty of our whole .'>ystcin 
of law, criminal and civil, which another great man. 
Jeremy Bentham, had pierced witli scathing ridicule. 

Notwithstanding all j that can be said against his 
mannerisms and exaggerations, ] believe that the myriad 
cliaracters Dickens has given us constitute a portrait 
gallery of English hie and 


appeals as forcibly —and, speaking for myself, it appeals 
more forcibly than ever it did. His mere sentiment 
does not appeal to me : it seems theatrical. ^His 
strongest situations are melodramatically arranged, as 
for “ a curtain." 

I think I should select as my own special favourites 
“ Pickwick," " David Coppcrheld/’ and “ Oliver Twist." 
But his “ characters ’ ' in all his books, without exception, 
are every one of them my constant friends and most 
amusing and interesting companions. 

F. C. Burn AND. 

ANDREW LANG 

wonders who buys Dickens: 

I never saw Dickens, and my life and work, such 
as they are, owe nothing to his influence so far as I 
am a^^are. Tlie leaders c»f our day, of course, do not 


manners during the mid-nine- 
teenth century’ that will be 
read with deliglit so long as 
the English language con- 
tinues to be spoken. 

Alfred R. Wallace. 


lihOLAAT 


*' ■ *' 


SIR FRANCIS BUR 
NAND 

pictures Dickens as he saw 

him: 

" (1) I saw Charles Dickens 
several times. Vidi tantiim. 
1 remember his coming into 
the [stalls at the "Lyceum" 
to sec Fechter, who at that 
time was performing in some 
melodrama. Dickens was not 
in evening dress, but wore a 
black velvet coat, white 
waistcoat, and a brilliant red 
tie. He did not stay for the 
last act. I heard him read 
tlie trial scene from " Pick- 
wick" at St. James's Hall, 
and was greatly disappointed 
by his rendering of his own 
inimitable humour. 

While my "Happy 
Thoughts" were appearing in 
Punch, I was introduced to 
Edmund Yates at the house 
of Montagu Williams, and I 
have never forgotten how 
immensely pleased I was 
when Yates informed me that 
Charles Dickens had told him 
how greatly he appreciated 
this work of mine. 

(2) I suppose that in some 
way or other my work has 
been 4nflueiiced by the writ- 
ings of Charles Dickens. 

(3) I do not think that his 
humour appeals to so many 
at this ^ time as it did ; but it 
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Fai»iinUe of the laacriptlon la • copy of « Th* Pickwick Paportj^ preseii||lf DIcle|lS| Chapman, 
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Miss Georgina Hogarth 
(About 1850 ) 

Fioin n i>aintiiip !•> Augustus I gg. 


see the* ])()int oi lus " t()])irar’ jokes and, as jie is not 
up-to-date, I often wonder who tlu* ])uichaseis of his 
books ran be - -tlie same mystery surrounds flte })ui- 
chasers of Srott’s. 

No doubt “ Pirkwirk” and “ J)a\jd ( opjH'rfield " tie 
ior first ])]ace amon/:( his works. I 

R ANSTEY 

in praise of Dickens: 

(1) I have no personal rerollerfion ol, 01 connected 
with, Dickens. 

(2) I think It \'cry ]u*obable that, as T liave been a 
constant reader of Dickens from tlie time 1 was ten years 
old, both my lift* and work lia\e lieeii inlliienced by 
him, though it is naturally difticnlt ior me to say to 
what extent, or in what degree. 

(3) I consider that the combined humour and 
humanity of his novels give them the highest conceivable 
value. Judging from the fact that his works arc as 
widely read as ever, if not more widely, I should 
say that his humour appealed at least as strongly to 
readers of our day, as ol his owm. 

I rank "David Copperfield ' ’ as his greatest book. 

Great Expectations a very close second, and A Talc 


of Two Cities ” third. 


F. Anstey. 


MISS M. & BRADDON 

and the influence of Dickens: 

I regret that luy time is so closeiy occupied that I 
cannot possib|y ehstor upon a«them/e upon which I could 
say much, namely, the ^uence of Dickens on my 


thoughts and work. I think it is impos- 
sible for anybody to have lived in the 
Mid-Victorian age and not to have been 
influenced by that most powerful and re- 
markabh' WTiter. B11I I can say further 
that his hooks wt^rc a cojisiderahle factor 
in th(* happiness of my younger years. 

llAUY Maxwmi . 
(M. E. BKAPDON.'i 

J. ASHBY^STERRY 

tells of his meetings with Dickens: 

As a yoiilli 1 can K'lneinhcr it was a 
great dedight to me* to ni(*(d Dickens in 
the street and 1 used frequently to en- 
counter him in Maiden Lane, CoAcnt Ciar- 
den, which was his quickest wa> from the 
office of All the Year Kaund to riiariug 
Cross J^ailway Station. Sometimes, after 
staling hard at liim.l would holt down oiu* 
ol the alle\s into IIk* Strand and, soine- 
tliing lik(! 'Jrahbs* Ifrw. turn ii]) in anothci 
direction and meet biin again. The last 
time 1 saw him — sa\'e at some ol the final 
readings at St. James’s Hall — was on 
the West Pier at Pwighlon. It was a 
mis(Tal)le day, blovNing hard and raining, 
and I thought I had the whole plaee to 
nn’sell. Ihit on walking round the head 
of the ])ier, behind th(‘ euryed glass shelter, 

I Hogarth. ^ beheld the author of " Pickwick " ! He 
liad his coat collar turned ii]) and he w'as 
looking bronzed and hearty. Quite heed- 
less ol rain and flying spray he jieered through the misi 
and gazed upon the huge billows rolling in. He seemed 
like a sturdy pilot who w^as steering the jiier through a 
yery diffirult bit of navigation. T jiassed slowly, verv 
slowly, by Jum, raised my hat and went away heartilv 
(’ongratulating myself on my good fortune. 

The influence of Dickens on the writers of liis day 
was somctJn’ng extraordinary. It has never been suffi- 
(ieiitly admilted what a w^onderlul school for young 
authors was Household Words and All the Year Round. 
lie not only had a wonderful cAe for talent, but he knew 
exactly how to employ tliat talent in the right direction, 
and how to make tlie vaTy best of the writers on his 
staff. It is difficult to understand why a list has never 
been made of those who fust appeared in print in the 
aforesaid publications. Such a list would comprise those 
who eventually became sonic of the most brilliant writers 
of their time. Why i: it wc have no journals nowadays 
like the two already named ? Is it that we cannot gel 
the WTiters, or that tlie readers are not forthcoming ? 

It is more probable that the editor is not to be found. 

It is very difficult to say v\'hich arc one’s fav'ourites 
in the whole series of Dickens’s novels. But if I might 
name three, I would say " David Copperlield,” " Great 
Expectations,*' and " Dombey & Son." The last, inde- 
pendent of its merits, has a great claim on my affection , 
as it was the first work b}^ Dickens that I ever^ read, 
when about nine years old. Walking down Leadenhall 
Street after reading the description of Sol Gill’s estab- 
lishment, I at once spotted the Wooden Midshipman, 
outside the original of the shoj) described in the story, 
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And it was long afterwards that I found my surmise to be 
correct. A good many years subsequently when the shop 
was moved to the Minories and tlie house was demolished. 
I wrote the history of the Wooden Midshipman and its 
associations in All the Year Round for Charles Dickens 
Junior. My juvenile explorations in Dickensland liave 
been continued all my life, but the real spots alas ! are 
getting fewer and fewer and soon there will be none of 
them left. j Ashby-Stkrrv. 


PERCY FITZGERALD 

looks backwards: 

Some forty-two years have gone since Charles 
Dickens’s death. It is singular that now we are cele- 
brating his centenary and, looking round to see who is wit li 
us that knew him personally (no one had such troops of 
friends as he had — practically all the literary men of his 
day were friends of his as of course) we find only two or 
three remaining. There is no writer now, poet or novelist . 
who receives such general liomage as he did. He was 
knouTi by sight everywhere as he walked, .nul every- 
body was at his service. His name was a general pass- 
port. I remember going round with him on one ol 
his Reading Tours, and when I was expressing my thanks 
for the great enjoyment he had gi\Tn me, he broke out 
with his hearty exuberance : “ No, no ! this is nothing - 
you must come with me to Edinburgh, Glasgow, and let 
us make the whole Leith tour together. The railway 
directors will give us a saloon and W(^ shall victual it, 
Svith all good things and have a rare royal time of it.” 
But an important domestic event m our family deprived 
me of this pleasant junketing. 

Once indeed, I saw him subjected to an incivility 
at an Irish railway-station. The companies not only 
placed a saloon carriage at his service, but never charged 
him an>i:lung for carrying his rather heavy apparatus, 
gas-fittings, screens, etc., and this was mentioned to a 
rough, coarse station-master. ” I don’t care whether its 
Dickens or anybody else. He must ])ay all the same, 
like other jieople.” 

But as we look round nfiw the eye docs not fall on these 
crowds of friends. All have disappeared ; three at most 



Mr. Percy Fitsferald. 

Tbe ouly surviwinK member of Dickeos’e sUfi on 
HnutAolU WordM and AH tke Ymr Round, 


remain — one a per- 
sonal friend to whom 
he was attached, viz, . 
Mr. Marcus Stone ; 
another, Sir Luke 
Fildes, and the tliird 
a literary one — 
myself, in fact. It 
is a fortunate thing, 
however, that this 
survivor should have 
l>een on terms of 
closest intimacy with 
him and was Ixiund 
uj) with the tradi- 
tions and methods 
of his two journals. 
No one in fact was 
more closely con- 
nected with those 
papers than myself 
jor wrote so much 



Mr. Marcus Stone, R.A. 

ri«im a tdkrii .about Ihr ttinc Ju; w.ia 

“ t )iu Mutual bill lid ” 


for them. No one now could tell so much of him. I had 
tree entry to him at an\’ hour. “Of course Mr. Dickens 
will see you,'' was the lormnla, and I often found him at 
lunch, when he might have excused himself instead of 
inviting me to sit down and join him. I may mention, 
without im])utation of vanity, some little facts which will 
show the ptisition I held. As a matter of course every- 
thing 1 offered was printed at once, or if the subject was 
not quite suitable, he would insist on paying for it. 
Again, it was surely a high i)rivilege, in the case of a 
journal for which he himself. Lord Lylton, Wilkie Collins, 
and Mrs (‘raskell wnde novels, to Iind oneself commis- 
sioned to write a long three-volumed novel. One felt 
proud to be in such comiiany, and I wrott* no less than 
live such novels for him. 

The adding to the other duties of his strenuous 
life, the editing of a highly-pojmlar journal, entailed a 
constant weekly superv ision and a never-ceafSng drudgery 
upon Dickens for he discharged every duty in the most 
thorough and conscientious fashion — was indeed need- 
lessly scrupulous, reading every article sent to him or 
commissioned by him. and correcting all the proofs. And 
the correcting was so jirofuse, as those who have seen 
it know so well, as often to amount to a re-vvTiting : 
that is, lie introduced so many fresh sentences, ev^en add- 
ing a line here and a word there, with extraordinary 
deftness and skill. Not only this, but lie would write 
explanatory letters and often apologetical ones giving his 
reasons, etc. He was indeed a wonderful being. 

Not half enough has been said of Bob's native charac- 
ter which seemed inconsistent with the usual tradition of 
the successful author. He was unspoiled to an incredible 
degree, took no airs, had no " swelled head," was ever 
modest and unassuming. He was content with the second 
or third place when he should have had the first* wished 
rather to listen than to speak. 

And then his n^ver-failing good humour, and apiiabil- 
ity ! He was ever ready with a pleasant jest. It was a 
delightful thing to watch in that marvellowly expressive 
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face, as I often did, the kindly engendure of one of 
his lively conceits. He would "rally** a friend in the 
pleasantest, most waggish fashion, taking stock of some 
little failing or peculiarity, but with a delightful and airily 
light touch. He had often a sly jest at my ways, 
particularly on a certain uncertainty, owing to the 
■embarrassment I felt when he pressed his rej:)eated hos- 
pitalities. I would note a peculiarly whimsical smile 
when this came about, as though he were saying to him- 
'Self Now he is going to hesitate.*' He might be standing 
there yonder, his hands deep in his pockets, a favourite 
pose of his, and looking downwards. I was before him. 
He was about to rei)ly. First, the sparkling, ever-searcli- 
ing eyes began to rove about and twinkle ; some humorous 
■quip was occurring to him. Then you saw it descending 
to his deeply- furrowed cheeks, where all the muscles, 
the very "cordage of his face** (as was said of, or by, 
Macklin) seemed to quiver, to relax and liglit up with 
inttTnal enjoyment. Then it jiassed still farther down- 
wards. stole under liis rather grizzled moiistaclics. when 



Sir Luke Fildes, R.A. 

I'ruin a p]iotoi;rdi)li tiikeii .ibout tlir tunc lie uas illiihtratinis' ‘'Kdwin Drood." 



the muscles round the mouth set to work in their turn ; 
and finally, thus heralded, came the quip itself in a burst 
of joyous laughter ! Deliglitful being ! He enjoyed the 
detection of any little inequalities. Indeed : 

“ A merrier man 

Within the limits of becoming mirth, 

1 never spent an hour’s talk without 
His eye begets occasion for his tongue ; 

For every object that the one doth catch, 

The other turns to a mirth-moving jest." 

Here the Bard has assuredly drawn his portrait. 

Percy Fitzgerald. 

RICHARD WHITEING: 

A personal recollection and some opinions: 

(i) I did not know Dickens personally. I last saw 
him at the great dinner given to higi some time in the 
mid-'Sixties at Freemasons Tavern. It was on the occa- 
sion of his departure for America for the second visit 


that was to make amends for Martin Cliuzzlewit and 
" American Notes.** There was a mighty gathering, but 
nearly every name I recall now is the name of a dead 
man. Bulwer w’as in the chair ; Maclise was of the 
company ; my neighbour at table was Henry Thompson 
the surgeon, tlien a rising man ; Sala was not far off. He 
seemed to resent the allusions to Dickens as the life and 
soul of Household Words, and muttered low, thun- 
derous discf)ntent as who should say • ‘‘1 am the real 
Simon Pure ! " 

(2) Willy, nilly, every writer of fiction who touched the 
time of Dickens owes sornething to his influence. He 
swung us round into the sense of our n^al subject, the 
unconiinemorated million, and our real patron, that 
million itself. He ^vTote for the average man ; and that 
man in liis multiplex jiersonality surged up to liim in 
gratitude and admiration like a whole people acclaiming 
its chi(‘l. The democratic movement in literature had 
come to town. 

(;]) 1 Hunk lie is the greate.st in his line the world has 
seen since Aristophanes, or, if you like, since Rabelais. 
Both neces.sarilv lose a lot by the mere lapse of lime, 
wliicli mars the freshness and the felicity of their strokes — 
the all in all. At least, T judge so by the translations in 
which alone the (ireek master is accessible to me. 
Dick(‘ns will lose, has already lost, by such wear and 
tear, but enougli of other quality wall remain for many 
g(.'iuTations to pnivc his mastery. He was a veritable 
]K)rtent wflieii he appeared, and they all saw at a glance 
what he w'as clrning at. That ougnl to be enough 
place him for ever. 

“ Marlin Chuzzlewat ** (if only for the sake of Mark Tap- 
lev) is, I tliink, the greate.st book. Mark is a thing of 
imagiiiation all comjiact. It is a whole philosophy of en- 
durance and great endeaxour- -Epictiflus, Marcus, The 
Bliagavad, and the Little Flowers of St. Francis — in a flash 
of idcali.stic caricature that carries to its highest point 
the frolic gaiety ot heroism smiling in the face of death. 
All the otliers go municluince through this ordeal ; this 
one takes it in a coranto. How Dickens came by it and 
to it I could never make out. Perhaps it was some 
( linslmas present from the skies. 

RiriiAKD Whiteing. 

HARRY FURNISS: 

What he owes to Dickens: 

(1) I ne\er saw' Dickens — he died when I was a boy. 
riiarles Dickens, liowever, created for us delightful 
imaginary friends we seem to have known, and our 
mutual friend, (diaries Dickens himself, is of these the 
greatest. 

(2) I cannot say that my life has been influenced by 
Dickens, or any author or artist, but as the only artist 
w'ho has ever illustrated all Dickens's works (90,000 
volumes of which have been sold in less than two years) 

I owe this success entirely to the influence of and my 
admiration for the author. 

(3) I have lectured on Dickens for two years, and it 
takes me one hour and forty minutes to answer your 
third question. Whether I consider his humour appeals 
to readers of our day as of his own, is answered in my 
reply above. ** Great Expectations ** I have always 
considered his greatest book— long before I knew that 
Dickens himself held the same opinion. 

Harry Furniss, 
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Six Jolly Fellowahip Poriera. 

•“S<oi>aWt,’lnl«lK>Sfd MKiWiPn. ' I’ll rivt llif lady iiiv f.ird ' . . . Miss Abbyv 
* with manliest tokens of astonishment ic.id tin* iliminutUf (lo( ufiH'nt.”“'-hrom 
“ Our Mutual FncniJ." Edited by J. A. Haimiu i ton. llliintrated bv Hany 
I'urnibb (Educational Book Co.). 

I. ZANGWILL 

tells how he first read Dickensa 

When I was nine or ten a schoolboy Iriend lent me 
a coverless book without a title-])age which 1 kept ludden 
in my locker and read in schof)l liours with all the sur- 
reptitious sweetness of stolen blisses. The stories it 
contained seemed to me infinitely mon* vivid than any 
I had ever read, not excluding even those of “ The Boys 
of England/' There was a ])articu]arly haunting passage 
about tripe. Years afterw'ards I discovered that tjic 
volume was by one Charles Dickens and was entitled 
“ Christmas Books." Israel Zangwill. 

JEROME K- JEROME 
thinks he once met Dickens : 

I have the idea that, when a little lad, 1 met and 
talked with Dickens one evening in Victoria Park. I 
made use of the incident in Paul Kelver." 

I should doubt the possibility of any living reader 
not having been influenced in life and work by Dickens. 

To myself his humour appeals as strongly now as 
when at first it broadened and sweetened my outlook on 
life. " David Coppcrfield ” I have always considered his 
greatest book. Jerome K. Jerome. 

CECIL ALDIN 

on illustrating Dickens t 

p I regret I have no personal recollection of Charles 
Dickens. ' 


I never enjoyed an3rthing so much as when I was 
illustrating “ The Pickwick Papers." 

An artist might illustrate Dickens all [his life, and 
never repeat himself. Every page of his work suggests 
an illustration. 

The humour of Dickens must apjieal, in any age. to 
any one wlio lias any sense of humour himself. 

C ecil Aldin. 

ROBERT HICHENS 

pays tribute: 

I liave no " personal recollection " to give you. I 
never saw Charles Dickens. I don’t know that my work 
owes anything to that great man and unique genius. 
My hi(‘ owes inaii\' lumrs of intense pleasure. 1 think 
his novels oi immense \ ahie. I jireler “ David Copiier- 
lield,” as a whole, to the otlitTS. Ills hnmoiir seems to 
me undying, ('an Mis. Chinip, can Pecksniff, can Betsy 
Trot wood. Pickwick, Micawber. a hnndred others die ? 

I don’t lu'lieve it. We jias**. but tliey remain, to move 
new worlds to laughter. 1 not only admin* Dicktms's 
work. I love it. Kobekt liicHr.Ns. 

G. S. STREET 

and the humanising power of Dickens : 

I rejily to \()iir inqiniy about I)ick(*ns as a matter 
of courtcs\', but without the slightest hope that m>' 
opinion can be ol any value, bec ause, since T read him 
as a boy. I have ver\' seldom e\'en looked into him. 
There is a good deal of accident. I think, in one's re- 
reading of great authors : Thac keray. Sterne, Meredith, 
and some oth(‘rs I re-read constantly ; Dickens, never. 

I don possess an edition of him. When 1 do take up 
one of his books I turn to jiassages or characters I 
remember and read again with ]>l(*asure and admiration, 
but not with the feeling ol lainihar attraction 1 get Irom 
tlie others. 

1 think, of “ the value of his novels," that they have 
done much to make English peojile more humane and 
kindly : but that they have promoted such a vast 
amount of joy and laughter is enough for gratitude. 
There is a fashion in modes of humour, no doubt : but 
real humour is real humour for always, and if anyone 
cannpt be amused by Dickens he must be hiimoairless. 

G. S. Street. 

JOHN HASSALL 

translated ** Pickwick into German : 

Personally, of course, I have no recollection of Charles 
Dickens, though my grandfather, the Rev. J. B. Owen, 
of Cliclsea, used to meet him at dinners where all the 
guests used to hang on every word the great novelist 
uttered. My mother’s impression of Dickens’s readings 
of his Carol, in some hall somewhere near St. Mattin’s 
Lane, is chiefly of the ready manner in which he moved 
the audience to hearty laughter or real tears. This to 
me in his books is the chief charm, the mixture of true 
humour and deep pathos, which is exactly what happens 
in everyday life. I have no preference for any one 
volume, but I am no longer keen on the delightful " Pick- 
wick Papers," as when I was at school in Germany we 
had to translate it (about three-fourths of it) into German t 
How the author would have wept if he could have under- 
stood the translations ! This taught me patience, endur- 
ance and,resignati 9 n, and my possession of these qualities 
can be indirectly attributed to his influence, 

JoHK Hassall. 
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The Death of Mr. Tulkinghorn- 

*' Ml. TiilkinRhorn'.s inijr is ovi i lor ; niul llu' Kofiiaii pointed . . . iulp 

Icsslv at him from niKl't lo morimiji, lying l.ne dovMiWciitls on the fluoi, shot 
through the heart.’’- - hroni " IllL.ak lIous«‘.” Illui>trdled by Hany I'uinis^ 
(Educational Hook Co.) 

LUCAS MALET 

thinks him the greatest all Novelists save Balzac. 

(1) I ha' r, I rcgiet to say, no ])crsonal recollections 
of Charles 'Dickens. 

(2) I^aiTi not conscious of any direct influence which 
lie has^had upon my hfe or work, save in so far as he 
lias procured me an immense amount of enjo}'irient and 
taught me to understand many asiiects of tlit* English 
character. 

(3) In rny opinion, Charles Dickens, all hough lacking 
in knowledge of ^certain sections of society— learned and 
aristocratic — is not only the greatest of English novelists, 
but probably the greatest of all novelists, save Balzac. 
He is the first, and, so far, remains immeasurably the 
finest, wiiter of fiction produced by modern democracy 
in England. This fact will, indeed must, secure to him 
lasting interest and influence. As “ a wTiter with a 
purpose '' he is never guilty of sinking the artist in tlie 
reformer to the injury of his drama — a merit which 
cannot be too highly extolled. 

I have no means of judging whether his humour 
appeals to readers of our day as strongly as to those of 
his own. But, I venture to assert, that those to whom 
his humour does not appeal must be rather hopelessly 
deficient in that most reconciling sense. 

Among so many masterpieces, I hesitate to pronounce 
as to the greatest. Personally, David Copperfield," 


'' Nicholas Nicklcby,^' and “ The Tale of Two Cities,'* 
appeal to me most. lkger Harrison. 

(Lucas Malet.) 

BEATRICE HARRADEN 

prefers Oliver Twist ** and the ** Tale of Two Cities.** 
I love, and have always loved Dickens’s books. I 
1 sii]>i)ose *' David Coiiperfield ” is his greatest, but my 
favourites are " Oliver Twist ” and " The Tale of Two 

‘ Beatrice Harkaden. 

FRANK REYNOLDS 

on Dickens*s humour : 

I think tliat any feeling 1 may Jiave for character and 
j character drawing is very largely due to reading Dickens 
as a hoy. W’ith rt^gard to his liumour, he certainly 
amuses me, but then I’ve grown up with him — as it were 
- -and this no doubt makes a difference. People who 
hnd him laborious and out of date appear to forget that 
he is still the source of a good deal of modern humour. 
Of all his books I prefer “ Pickwick,” though the early 
I)art of ‘‘ Copperfield ” strikes me as his finest work. 

Frank Reynolds. 

ARTHUR MORRISON 

finds all Dickens*s works delightful r 

1 fear it is quit(‘ impossible to give my opinion of the 
value of the novels of Charles Dickens in any such space 

as 1 have time to lill now. Whether or not his humour 

• 

a])j)eals ns stronglv to readers of this day as to those of 
his own, depends on the readers. If it does not, I am 
sorry for tln’m and for their loss ; but T see no reason to 
suppose any such sudden national decadence. Nor can 
1 say which I consider his gi'catest book ; for it is a 
})eculiar })ro])erty of his ])Ooks to seem to iiie but one long 
and very delightful work, as easy and unfettered in form 
and progress as any of its separate chapters. 

Arthur Morrison. 

MARY E. MANN 

remembers a Pickens* reading : 

(1) I was taken as a child do hear him read in order 
that for all my life mine might be the honour and glory of 
having seen Charles Dickens. I remember that I was 
bored tlirougli the trud scene from Pickwick, and recall 
that my father — a Dickens devotee — ^grumbled that ” the 
man did not realise his own conception of Buzfuz.” I 
rememb(T, too, waking up to delighted recognition when 
Dickens, in the person of little Bob Cratchit, carried Tiny 
Tim on his shoulder across the stage. It is evidence per- 
lia])s of the vividness of this representation that now so 
many years are passed, I have to call my reason to con- 
fute the illusion that the immortal child in the flesh was 
not in his creator’s arms. 

(2) Certainly not 'my work. For I have always held 
that Dickens is inimitable and that his imitators are and 
should be accursed. 

(3) That they are invaluable. That I cannot imagine 
'what my own life, especially my youth, would have been 
without the companionship of Mrs. Nickleby, of darling 
Paul Dombey (loved and wept over, in spite of my better 
judgment) of Toots, and the Marchioness, and little Pip, 
of Fanny Squeers and the Dorrit family. His humour 
does not appeal to the present age. Hardly any school 
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boys or girls read Dickens for choice. Booky youths and 
maidens speak of him as a negligible acquaintance, they 
no longer hail him as one supremely loved. The general 
reader, escaped in some inexplicable way from his thral- 
dom, pronounces him vulgar, and does not perceive that 
he is divine. The men and women and children, rich 
and poor, great and lowly, cultured and uncultured, 
whose idol Charles Dickens was, were emphatically not 
of this generation. M.\kv E. Mann. 

W. J. LOCKE 

on the superior person and the greatness of Dickens: 

(l) For a writer to " gauge the inlluenct' that another ” 
writer has had on his work is an exceedingly difficult 
matter, unless he boldly and avowc'dlv imitates his Ikto, 
or unless it is a question ol mere tricks of styh' ; and for 
one who holds that colour m all forms of art should be 
clear and not muddy to say what he owes to such a crystal 
clear colourist as Dickens is more. dirh('ult still. I can, 
however, safely state that I luiv(' nev(‘r been conscious of 
Dickens in any of my work, whereas I havT often had to 


" shoo " away the tricksy ghost of Sterne or (dangerous 
and delectable phantom I) the will-o'-the-wisp spirit of 
Anatole F'rance. That, generally, Dickens has had a 
profound influence on my literary life there can be no 
doubt. But then so have Shakespeare, the Bible and 
Rabelais and other immortals whom I have chosen as 
intimate deities. 

(2) The mere fact of my putting Dickens among the 
immortals answers the first point. His humour, com- 
j>oundt‘d of the divine elements of tears and laughter, 
ought to be eternal. Of course there will always be the 
superior person (generally very young) to whom Mr. 
Micawber, Sairey Oamj), and Mr. Pickwick make no 
appeal ; but, thank Heaven, those wlio wear the whole 
armour of culture arc, after all, few in this world, and the 
simple-minded (and of such is tlu' kingdom of the 
immortals) are many. 

(3) I think “ David ('opperficld *’ is his greatest work — 
on account of the balance of its construction, the subtle 
playfulness of its humour and the restraint of its deep 

W. J. Lockk. 

WILLIAM DE MORGAN 

believes he owes Dickens 
everything : 

(1) Unhappily J have no per- 
sonal rh:o 1 lections. I wish it 
were otherwise. 

(2) In my opinion I owe Charles 
Dick('ns everything that a pupil 
can owe to his master — to his 
head - masti'r. Whether I have 
succei‘dcd in rising above mere 
imitation is a ])oint 1 leave to 
my readers My own memor^'^ 
of Charles Dickens is simply one 
of uiimixcd gratitude and plenary 
acknowledgment of obligation. 

(3) It is impossible to assign 
a value to any work without a 
standard of comparison. In the 
case of the two great novelists 
of last century, Dickers and 
Thackeray, there is no such unit 
among English writers, except 
Shakespeare. To make the com- 
parison would he presumptuous, 
unless one gave to it the study 
of a lifetime. Humour always 
appeals most to its own age. 
Keeping this in view, I .should say 
Dickens’s humour showed an ex- 
ceptional vitality. I meet people 
now and then who deny it, but 
have always found their own sam- 
ples of humour, produced at my 
request, the reverse of exhilara- 
ting. 

I think there can be no doubt 
which is his greatest book. But 
autobiographic parallel is such a 
powerful engine in fiction that 
it is scarcely fair to his other 
works to place them* in com- 
petition with it. Conceive the 



upon this oouoh, thoro sowt n, follv glorloup i 

who boro » glowing toroh.^ 

From “ A Christmas Carol.’* llluatrated by Cbmrl»/a Green. 

(Menn. A. & F. Peara.) 
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difficulty of writing the 
** Tale of Two Cities,** as 
against “David Copperfield.* * 
Wm. De Morgan. 

PERCY WHITE 

describes a Dickens reading i 
When I was a boy I heard 
him give one of his last 
readings, and I still vividly 
recall the impression he 
made on me. The reading 
was given in the Hall, after- 
wards known as Mcllison’s 
Skating Kink, which had 
just been built, and was used 
then for entertainments ” 
for the first time. ‘ The scene 
he acted, rather than read, 
from David Co] )per field,” 
dealt with the flight of 
Little Eiidly. What chiefly 
stnick me wastin' ('iiormous 
vitality — ” magnetism ” 
they now call it - of the man 
He swej)t Ins audHUice awa\' 
on the stream f)f his own 
emotions, thnlh'd them with 



Charles Dichens. I86S 

Ftoin .1 photof;iaj»l» by Ben Curncy, Nrw Vi»iK 


spellbound. It was a mag- 
nificent exhibition of a man*s 
control of human feeling ; 
” theatrical.” perhaps, ^to 
some extent, judged by 
modern methods, yet unfor- 
getable. The physical 
strain of those readings, 
however, was even to my 
boyish eyes tremendous, and 
1 doubt not that the great 
novelist })aid for those tri- 
umphs by a shortened life. 

Pfkcy White. 

G. K. CHESTERTON 

is brief but emphatic : 

(1) Personal recollection 
. . . Nothing. 

(2) Whether life or work 
owes anything to influence 
. . . — Everything. 

(3) Personal opinion of 
value of his novels— His 
novels have long been inde- 
})endent of anybody's per- 
sonal opinion. I consider 
that his humour appeals 


every tone and suggestion his voice, wfirds and brilliant more to readers oi tiie present day. I think his greatest 


eyes conveyed. The intc'iibe mental activity blazing in book is “ Pickwick.” 


his face, his beautilul moving voice held the audience 


G. K. Chesterton. 


ABOUT POETRY.* 

iv Professor (jEorge Saintsburv. 


I T has not Imhui uncommon amongst those, each for 
hi;; time, unique personages the Professors of Poetry 
at Oxford, to divide then preelections between continu- 
ous ” courses and individual discourses. Mr. Mackail 
has already communicated his own exercises in the 
fonner kind to the world; now he gives the latter, with 
some additions originally delivered to exira-academical 
audiences. The book is welcome, and its cont(*nts are 
interesting. We have an initial attempt at that Dark 
Tower (which, unlike the other, lies in the middle of the 
fairest pvissible champaign) the ” Definition of Poetry,** 
and a corresponding coda on the " Progress of Poetry.” 
Between them there is an eleven of miscellaneous essays 
— ” Poetry and Life ** ; two on Virgil and Virgiliana ; 
two on Arabian poetry ; one on Dante ; two on Shakes- 
peare ; one apiece on the ” Poetry of Oxford,” Imagina- 
tion,” and ” Keats.” These subjects undoubtedly 
compose a good lucky-bag ; neither will the dipper 
therein often dip in vain. 

Some such dippers are most likely to be disappointed 
if they draw the ” Arabian ** articles. There could be 
no reason against, but much for, the selection of the 
subject. Among the greatest critical products of the 
♦ " Lectures on Poetry. “ By J.W. Mackail. to/ 6 net. (Longmans.) 


Chair — with no romj)anions indeed (I do not, of course, 
speak (d Inuiig past occupants) except the work of Cople- 
slon, Keble and Arnold — ranks the De Sacra Poesi 
Hehrceoriijn of Lowlh ; and Hebrew certainly might 
make room beside her for her younger sister, Arabic. 
But, unfortunately, we learn at once that Mr. Mackail 
knows no Arabic except from translations ; and (apolo- 
gising for bluntness) it must be said that he who knows 
nothing about poetry except from translations knows 
nothing about it at all. Nor is this the worst. He has 
two translators before him — Sir Charles Lyall and Mr. 
Wilfrid Blunt. Sir Charles's knowledge of literary Arabic 
is well-known ; Mr. Blunt's intimacy with the Arabs 
of recent and present times is already a matter of history. 
Which of them gives the original more exactly the present 
writer cannot say, for, like Mr. Mackail, he knows ^no 
Arabic. But what he can say. as a practised critic in 
divers languages at divers times, is that Mr. Blunt's 
versions are very much more like late nineteenth century 
English poetry than Sir Charles Lyall's. And Mr. Mackail 
obviously, indeed confessedly, prefers them. It is, of 
course, possible that Arabian poets of the ” times of 
ignorance ” wrote like tlie Sonnets of Proteus, but it 
is difficult not to fancy that it is the Protean quality ^ 
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that attracts Mr. Mackail rather than the Arabian. At 
any rate one impartial reader has been constantly re- 
minded during the perusal of these essays of the innocent 
Blair’s open avowal that when he thought so higtily of 
Ossian it was because Ossian was like Homer and Virgil 
and the Bible. 

This objection applies nowhere else ; and though there 
may be others they are less fatal, indeed, not fatal at all 
as one fears this is. You never can make a Definition 
of Poetry ; and Mr. Mackail knows it, and says it, thereby 
proving himself to be a not unworthy or unsavoury pro- 
fessor of Poetry itself. You can only make shots at it, 
and your St. Sebastian catches the nearest arrows in 
his hand, and casts them away with a gracious smile. 
Mr. Mackail’s shot, describing rather than defining poetry 
as a matter of " pattern ” and " repeat,” appears to 
have annoyed some people very much ; why, it is im- 
possible for others to see. " Pattern ” is no doubt an 
unlucky word, especially when it is frequently repeated 
in Mr. Mackail’s somewhat Arnoldian fashion. In sense 
it is rather mechanical ; in sound it rhymes to " slattern ” 
and suggests ” patter ” and " patten ” with a compound 
pictorial image, arising in consequence, which is not 
perhaps happy. But in itself it goes as near to one side 
of " the martyred body of our saint ” as well may be. 
Moreover, Mr. Mackail, in many places of the three 
more abstract essays, the two first and the last, is all 
but absolutely sound on the most imjwrtant thing of 
all, the independence of poetry as regards Subject. 

’ Itls curious that he should have thought it “ a paradox ” 
to say that “ no subject is in itself more or less poetical 
than another.” that “ no subject is poetical at all except 
in so far as poetry takes it.” that “ a subject does not 
inspire poe^ ; it is poetry that inspires a subject.” This 
is Apollo’s own tmth : but Patrizzi and Pinciano had said 
it centuries, Hazhtt and Hugo decades, before Mr. 
Mackail was born. So, too, there is a golden sentence, 
in one of his Virgilian essays, in which he ventures to 
point out that an " C/r-Iliad ” never existed. But one 
is sometimes tempted to ask whether these admirable 
deliverances, as well as others, _in which, like Coleridge, 
he almost or altogether admits that metre is essential to 
poetry, are not in a manner resipiscences. If " the 
subject does not inspire poetry ” how is it that the 
" fully socialistic commonwealth ” will ” produce a nobler 
poetry ” ? It is only the subject that will have changed 
there. So, too, the sentence about the C/r-Ihad would 
be infinitely more comforting if it did not come pages 
after (therefore not disannulling) a most disheartening 
statement that "the delicate and rigorous processes 
of modem analysis ” have fixed the Ciris " within twenty 
years, or thereabout, after the death of Catullus, and 
that " it was written by Callus ” at the time when he 
and Virgil were friends. O Bakespearism 1 O days 
when people used to deal out Henry VI. like a pack of 
cards to Marlowe and Peele and Kyd and Greene and 
the rest of them I Here are all our old friends of that 
time back again, and Mr. Mackail is of the company 1 
How. in the name of that delicate and rigorous instru- 
ment, the fiddlestick, can you be certain that a particular 
piece of a litei^ture— -of which infinitely the greater 
part is lost and’ of which the very literary history, so 
to speak, is almost a blank save for later traditions — 
was " written witlun twenty years or thereabout ” of 



“BarKis la Willin', says you.” 


From “ David Coppcrficld.” IHiistratcci by W. Gnxjme. 

(W. Collins, Sons & Co.) 

a given date ? The present writer loves criticism as well 
as he loves anything short of poetry ; but this is not 
criticism, it is " hariolation.” 

However, Mr. Mackail is so sound on most of the major 
questions that one has no desire to ])ick a quarrel with 
him. He is perhaps rather hard on Macaulay when 
he contrasts his phrase of " illusion ” with Shelley’s 
of " revelation ” for Poetry. " Illusion ” meant to 
Thomas Babington almost exactly what " revelation ” 
meant to Percy Bysshe ; and though the state of the 
latter was in a more gracious heaven, it was not rela- 
tively so different. In the paper on " Poetry and 
Life,” the apparently promised working out of a parallel 
between Hesiod and Langland in contrast to Homer 
and Chaucer seems to stop short somehow ; and the 
Greek poet of the people is rather left out in the cold 
while Mr. Mackail is warming his socialist fingers over 
P^s Plovnnan’s fire. And is TroUtts oni Crtseide a 
"greater” poem than the Vision? There are critics 
who would ^y that they are incommensurable though 
both great. The ViigiUan pair has especial interest 
because of the many lines which Mr. Mackail’s enthu- 
siasm takes. Perhaps, from the cool point of view of 
general criticism, there is nothing more in Virgil’s 
favour than the extremely different wdes from which 
" Maronolaters ” seem to approach thw idol. The Roman 
patriot, the nature-poet, the ideal of " correctness,” 
the ingenious patcher and piecer of almost every con- 
stituent of the sch(tol-epic into a sort of sealed pattern 
of it ; the consummate exponent of ” pity he is all 
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this to them, and it is certainly much. The veriest 
Devils' Advocate, or the critic who says : "All this is 
true, but somehow the total does not appeal to me,*' 
must admit a kind of uniqueness in it. Mr. Mackail 
seems to be specially attracted to the " pity " side ; 
but he puts them all well. And, though there are very 
many false doctrines on the subject, the True God 
of Criticism loves an enthusiastic praiser, so long as 
he is likewise intelligent, beyond any other of his 
servants 

It is difficult to be other than desultory in reviewing 
such a book as this, which is itself necessarily quodlibeial. 
But there are a few other points that we may mention. 
In his remarks on the distinction between poetry and 
prose Mr. Mackail seems, naturally enough, to have 
given more attention to ])oetry, and while he has made 
the division clear on that side he has left it rather cloudy 
on the other. A true distinguo requires clearness on 
both sides. In regard to the Arabian matter it seems 
rather a pity that, if he dealt with it at all, he did not 
follow out in a different direction his fruitful conjecture 
of a possible relation between the Eastern Greek poets 
of the Anthology and the Arabs ; and he might, per- 
haps, consider whether a reversal of the Eastern-Western 


influence which he, like most people, assumes, might 
not be traced in another and Western-Eastern line. 
Chansons de Cicsie certainly existed before the first 
Crusade ; and such a story as that of Zumumid 
and Ali Shahr (unaccountably left out of the Gallandian 
versions of the Arabian Nights though duly given by 
Lane) is infinitely more suggestive of a Western romance 
corrupted by Eastern touches than of the opposite. 

One or two positive errors or over-statements may 
be noticed, arising chiefly from an ajiparent dislike 
on Mr. Mackail's part to the perhaps or the 
“ I think," which others use. That Chaucer established 
the decasyllabic in English " may be allowed; for there 
is a certain blessed ambiguity in the word " established." 
But in none of the senses of that word is it true that he 
established the octosyllable, which was firmly niched 
more than a century before his birth. So, too, to call 
" The Two Gentleman of Verona " obiter " the earliest 
of the plays " is somewhat unscholarly. An early play 
it must be ; one of the earliest it may very well be ; 
but there is no evidence of any kind whatever to show 
that it is " the ” earliest. Anyone may think it so, and 
say that he thinks it so ; nobody, at least nobody of Mr. 
Mackail's class, should say that it is. 
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Facsimile of the last page of “ £dwin Drood." 


U tu *h« hn »afi then writinl. tbo Iftftt of his loo« life of literatuie, a portion has been given in facsimile on a previous page ; and the reader will obsci v 

with a?alnha Interest ... its cvlLnce ot minute labour at this fasi closing hour of time with him.*’— Forster’s “ Life of Dickens " (Chapman A Hall). 
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The essay on the open puzzle of the title " Commedia " 
is one of the best of the whole, though, perhaps, the 
writer considers (as one may, without impertinence, 
hold to be rather his way), somewhat too curiously, 
and does not^ on the whole get very much beyond War- 
ton’s eighteenth-century common-sense solution of the 
problem. And on the Sonnets, that is to say Shakes- 
peare’s Sonnets, he is not to be blamed if he does as 
others do — famously so long as they show others 
to be wrong ; less when in non-dcstructive work they go 
beyond an 0 AUiiudo ! ” But let us close with two 
things, one the best, the other tlie worst in the book. 
Whether the popular notion, accepted by Mr. Mackail, 
of Shakespeare’s having gone through some particular 
period of mal moral at the time of the grc'at tragedies 
is anything but moonshine, may be a debatable point. 
But the present writer never knew it justify itself so 
well as in a passage here. The critic, comparing the 
episode to Dante’s famous passage throiigli the bath of 
fire at the top of Purgatory, proceeds to quote the 
incomparable sequel of the apparition of Matilda in 
Paradise, and simply adds " Her name in Shakespeare 
is Miranda, Perdita, Imogen.” ” It is only a conceit.” 
somebody may say. Perhaps, but there are some who 
think that not a few of the greatest things in literature 
are to be found among conceits, and one William 
Shakespeare seems not to have disagreed with them. 

So agreeable is it that one has to go back to it, and to 
its suggestion of the waters of Lethe and Eunoe, to 
wjish away if possible, and to forgive at least as a 
critical Christian, a terrible phrase which meets us 
almost in the very last lines of the book. Here, Mr. 
Mackail, as ”a son of Oxford,” speaks of his mother 
as ” that elderly but irrepressible enchantress.” Now, 
enchantresses are sometimes old, or look so (for they are 
not really), but they are never ” elderly.” And though 
they always are, or ought to be, irresistible, they leave 
to quite a different class of persons the quality of being 
” irrepressible.” An “ elderly but irrepressible enchan- 
tress ” suggests, no doubt, divers actual types — Mrs. 
Bardell, Flora Pinching, possibly even Blanche Amory 



Charles DicKene and Little Nell. 

A 'St.Hur RToup bv.Fi.ink Kdwin F.lwell, in Frank Park, Philadelphia, U.S.A. 

when she had been for some years Madame la Comtesse 
de Montmorenci dc Valentinois. But Oxford ? How- 
ever, there is no need of extended comment. As a poet 
whom Mr. Mackail knows very well once \vrote in another 
matter : — 

Besides, it is King Giiilbcrt’s lot, 

Whatever he says, she answers not.” 

Nor need any of her other sons answer for her. 


Ikw Books. 


BIBLE LETTERS OF GEORGE BORROW * 

A linguistic friend recently told the writer that, when he 
was about to learn a new language, the first stej) he took 
was to go to tljje British and Foreign Ihble Society for a 
New Testament in that particular tongue. Polyglottism 
has always been the special hobby of the Society and it was 
in the work of building up this reputation for linguistic 
versatility that George Borrow succeeded in proving his 
value. It is far from easy as a rule for a linguist to make 
a substantial mark. Some have maintained that the special 
faculty of acquiring languages rapidly is associated, more 
often than not, with a small brain capacity. Cardinal 
Mezzofanti was a case in point, and so it has been held was 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek, who had Greek and I.atin as well 
as any man in Illyria. Dr. Walsh maintained, with some 
skill, that no man could attain more than one language 
in anything aj^proaching perfection. Some who repudiate 

” Letters of George Borrow to the British and Foreign 
ibje Society." Published by Direction of the Committee. 
Edited by T. J^. Darlow. 7s. 6d. net. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


these ideas would adopt the view that Borrow was never 
a great linguist or anything like it, but was at best a mere 
smatterer in out of the way tongues, l^ut even granting 
him linguistic capacity, it is no ea.sy matter on such a basis 
to find such a man a.s Borrow a legitimate and profitable 
field for the exercise of his talents. Migration is the con- 
dition which sets this gift upon a pedestal. It may be done 
mentally, by translation, or physically, by travel. But 
translation in an ordinary way is one of the worst paid 
industries in the world. Travel to be profitable must 
usually be commercial, diplomatic or scientific. Borrow 
was not a man of science, nor was he, like Prior, Lowell or 
Motley, a man of letters and diplomat interchangeable. 
Eventually, he assumed, almost every role to which traveller 
could aspire ; he was in a way a commercial agent, a literary 
colporteur, a diplomatist and a linguistic explorer. His 
"Letters to the Bible Society,” now first published in full, 
make clearer than ever before that he was engaged at first 
solely in the capacity of an expert. He was favourably 
known to persons of influence on the Society’s Committee as 
an adept at learning hard languages. He was wanted to go to 
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St. Petersburg and to superintend the preparation, cleaning 
and printing-off of a Manchu\^translation of the Bible the 
printed fomies of which had been injured by the great flood 
of the Neva in 1824. This^translation had gone through 
many vicissitudes, and it seems to have sprung in the first 
Instance from a version made by a Jesuit, named Puerot, 
in days when the Manchu or Mandchou was a much more 
vital tongue than it subsequently became. Jn later days 
it was spoken only by the children of heaven; and, when 
spoken before Europeans, had first to be translated into 
Chinese and then retranslated from that comparatively 
familiar idiom. A good deal of the Bible was retranslated 
or revised by a writer in the Asiatic Department of the 
Russian Foreign Office, named Lipoftsoff, between 1821 
and 1826. Why Lipoftsoff should not have been paid 
to pass this translation through the press himself is 
not very clear. Borrow was eventually selected for the 
work and we get a unique portrait of him in these pages 
showing off his paces in the most artless manner as an 
apt student of official Chinese. He had only had the 
necessary books a month when we find him writing to 
point out errors and mistranslations in his predecessor's 
version. The editorial secretary hardly sees how he can 
make effective progress without a Manchu grammar ; but 
Borrow writes to show that the sccrctiiry is ludicrously 
mistaken. After six months study he gets the post at £200 
a year and sets out for Petersburg armed with introductions 
to influential persons in the Russian Capital (July, 

Borrow had obtained a reputation in Norwich in days gone 
by as a rather scurrilous and, in the phra.se of that day, 
atheistic *’ person where sacred themes were under dis- 
cussion. He had certainly belonged to a godless Taylorian 
clique in the city. His views may of course luivc changed ; 
but it was not altogether surprising that some of his old 
associates should have laughed at his new found piety, his 
gieat zeal for hymns, homilies and pious tags, his profound 
earnestness in the cause of religion and virtue. More amus- 
ing though, because more characteristic, is the way in which 
he holds forth to the Rev. Mr. Jowett, the Editorial Super- 
intendent of the Bible Society in his letters, upon the 
progress he is continuing to make in the Mandchou tongue. 
He is careful to select as a tutor a man who was twelve years 
a resident in Pekin, and who speaks in the soft, subtle, and 
refined accent of the capital , He pays him about six shillings 
a lesson and grudges it not, inasmuch as the perfect acquisi- 
tion of Mandchou is one of his most ardent wishes. He 
can already write Mandchou faster than English ! He 
composes hymns in Mandchou. But he proceeds to warn 
the society explicitly against it. It is one of those deceitful 
tongues, the seeming simplicity of who.se structure induces 
you to suppose, after applying for a month or two, that 
Uttle more remains to be learned, but which after a year’s 
assiduous study begin to reveal themselves in their true 
and formidable colours. He is soon submitting epigrams in 
Mandchou for the delectation of Bible House. The pre- 
paration of the type progressed apace and, by October. 

1834, Borrow was writing to the excellent Mr. Jowett, 
."my proof-sheets are rushing in so fast that time is ex- 
ceeding precious to me and I grudge every moment that 
is not devoted to my Maker or to my great undertaking." 
He was certainly not defective in the optical power of 
magnif3dng his undertaking. If moved " one inch " from 
his own proper course he threatens disaster to the whole 
enterprise. " I want no assistance but that of God and 
will accept of none." Borrow hoped that he might be 
employed to distribute Mandchou Bibles in central Asia and 
complete his journey home by way of Pekin. He was 
disappointed in this ambition, but he did tlic journey in 
imagination so vividly that he came later on to believe 
that he had actually accomplished it in fact. As a solatium 
he obtained the roving commission which has made the 
" Bible in-^Spain " a sort of household word in Protestant 
circles. The application of Borrovian adventure to pro- 
vincial meetings of the society had in fact proved a most 

' valuable stimulus. Borrow sailed for Lisbon in November 

1835. The four hundred and seventy pages that follow 
ar^ mainly concerned with his wanderings in the Peninsula 


and are very largely identical with the text of the well- 
known classic. But to the curious student they supply 
an abundance of sidelights and characteristic touches. 
Here for instance is a letter from the Foreign Office to the 
Secretary of tlie Society in which one may recognise the 
Palmers tonian tartness among a thousand. It ends thus 
" I am directed to add that, under the circumstances, Lord^ 
Palmerston considers it to be extremely desirable that the 
Bible Society should for the present prevent its agents 
from pursuing a system which is not only calculated to 
endanger the security of British subjects residing in Spain, 
but which at the same time cannot fail to be injurious to 
the cause which the Society are endeavouring to advance. 
When the civil war shall be over, and the internal affairs 
of that country shall have become more settled the benevo- 
lent exertions of the Society will have a better chance of 
being successful." We sec Borrow 's adventure here from 
the inside. His relations with his colleague (Lieutenant 
Graydon) and with his committee cit liome were far more 
precarious than wc might have supposed. Externally 
his position was a good deal more secure than we might 
have had reason to think after a perusal of " The Bible in 
Spain." Borrow knew how to enhance our sense of these 
perils in the most delicious manner and to convey the im- 
pression that St. I’aul's adventures and voyages after his 
were relatively humdrum. The pecuniary side of the story 
and its details, the frequency of Borrow 's appeals for money, 
and the minute care with which this Daniel in the Lion's 
Den provides for flic immediate future insensibly under- 
mines our former implicit belief in the nonchalant hecd- 
lessness and childlike faith of our Spanish Apostle. The 
letters admini.ster an ingredient which Borrow sedulously 
eschewed. The w'orld at large will probably continue to 
prefer the documents in the artistic and sophisticated form 
given them by the Word Master. But all who are curious 
as to the evolution of a masterpiece, all who like to get 
behind the scenes, all those? who hunger to know - how 
literary proprietary articles are made and to resolve them 
into their constitiumt components of aloes, ginger, and 
soap, will not fail to study this extremely interesting and 
decorative volume, which looks externally like a Tudor 
Translation and has, indeed, as many will think, a good 
deal of the old Buccanecr-of-tlie- Spanish-Main attraction 
about it. Borrow 's expressions at times arc worthy of 
a period when men of English birth foamed with fury 
at the thought of the Spanish Inquisition. " Dark Madrid," 
he says, but dark is an epithet which " I thank God 
I may now dnip. for can that city justly be called 
' dark ' in which thirteen hundred Testaments at least 
are in circulation and in daily use ? " The interest in 
Borrow can hardly be anything other than very much alive 
at the present day in which it is no recondite fact that no 
less than three distinct lives of the great Giiano are in a 
state of active preparation. To all really interested in the 
facts, as contrasted with the fictions, of his career this book 
cannot fail to prove of capital importance. 

Thomas Seccombe. 


THREE QUEENS • 

In a day when the rapid book-maker flourishes, when a 
writer " gets up " his subject in the same way as a barrister 
his brief, it is refreshing to come across such a work as Miss 
Greenwood’s " Lives of the Hanoverian Queens of Eng- 
land." Miss Greenwood works leisurely. The first volume 
of this work appeared in 1909, and tLt the end of 1911 the 
second volume was issued. It is clear, therefore, that the 
author is making a bid for a higher renown than do most 
writers of the present day, and consequently it is due to 
her that she should be judged by a standard higher than 

♦ " Lives of the Hanoverian Queens of England.*' By Alice 
Drayton Greenwood.. Vol. II. Charlotte S^hia of Meclden- 
burg-Strelitz, Queen 01 George III. ; Amelia Elizabeth Caroline 
of Brunswick, Queen of George IV. ; Adelaide of Saxe-Meiningen. 
Queen of William IV. los. 6d. net. (George Bell ft SOnsb Ltd.) 
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that applied by an amiable reviewer to the authors who 
aspire to no more than a cxirsory reading during the season 
in which their book appears. The latter class appeals to 
the circulating library public that wants history or 
biography in solution, with the romantic side of the sub- 
ject — which is also too often the fictitious side — brought 
out into strong relief. Miss Greenwood’s “ Queens of 
England ” will doubtless command a handsome proportion 
of the circulating library public, but its appeal is less to 
that than to the serious historical student, who will as- 
suredly put it on his shelves as a companion, as well as a 
sequel, to Miss Strickland’s volumes on the predecessors of 
the Hanoverian Queens of England. 

If these queens are ha]:>py in their biographer, it must be 
confessed that the biographer is happy iii her subjects. The 
unhappy Sophia Dorothea of Celle, the clever managing 
Caroline of Anspach, the narrow-minded Charlotte So])hia. 
the irresponsible Caroline of Brunswick, and the sober Ade- 
laide of Saxe-Meimngen, are .i quintet that, while it may 
tax the powers ot character-druwing of any writer, must 
give great variety to the labour of wlnisoever attempts to 
depict it. Therein is material lor the extTcise of judgment. 
Was Sophia Dorothea of Celle guilty or merel v foohsli ? Was 
Caroline of Brunswick innocent or more Ilian v.istlv indis- 
creet ? IVrhaps these arc not the most important questions : 
they are without doubt those iqion whic h Miss (ireenwood’s 
opinions will be songlit and discussed, 'rinit is human 
natuie. No one vvci t.ilks of Oueeii AdelanU', Ihongh Unit 
roya.l lady will lak(‘ a higliei place in many minds wlien Miss 
Greenwood's essay has lieen read ( )nc's opinions of Caroline 
of Anspai h and Charloiii’ of Mecklenbnrg-Stn htz are fixed 
But th(' (’ompelling mK'rc'st is in Dorothea and tlie seiond 
Caroline 'riiere is in their lives that touch ot drama, that 
touch ot tiMgeilN loo. tlial in. ikes the whole world (niii li» 
whatever is written al)ont (hem The others by conip.iiison 
led humdrum h\es . th(‘se two .iie among the, heioiiies of 
history --tlie women nMiiorselessly perseiaited bv ])cisons 
from whom theie was jir.u luallv no «i])j)('al. C.iroline, it is 
true, enlisted the syniji.it hies of J’arliameait in her earlier 
days, and contrived to hold up to obloquy a shameless hus- 
band ; and in later days secured the snltiages of the jieople 
to such an extent tlial the higliest tnbuii.d in the land dared 
not allow to pass a Bill tliat declared liei guilty. Even those 
who believed she liad sinneil could not bring them.selves to 
pronounce her guilty, iightiv liolding tli.it whatever she had 
done w.'is cundfuied b\ the behaviour of Iut ('onsort. Had 
the House ot l.ords luund Caioline guilty, the House of 
Commons would ceitainlv have thrown out the Bill. But 
had the Lords ji.issed llie Bill, it is possible that the Bill 
would never have come to the Lower House, for such, indeed, 
was thij tcnqier of the i)eoplc at this time tint an adverse 
verdict might have meant the overthrow of the monarchy. 
The Prince Regent Interl Ins wife so much that he w^ould 
have faced the risk ; but the ministers eouUl not consent 
to do so, and there can liavc been few scenes in the entire 
history of Parliament since Cromwell ejected the members 
more dramatic than when Lord I.iverjiool rose, and moved 
that his own Bill be read tliat day six months. 

In that part of her preface which deals with authorities, 
Miss Greenwood writes : “ Soutliey’s ‘ Authentic Memoirs 
of George III.,’ which sometimes appears in lists, seems to be- 
an imaginary reference. No such work is to be traced, 
unless it is a misnomer for the anonymous ‘ George III. : His 
Court and Family ’ (2 vols., 1820).” These lines arc peculi- 
arly interesting to the present wTiter, as he is one of those 
who. In a list of contemporary books on George III., has in- 
cluded Southy’s (not Southey) “Authentic Memoirs of 
George III.’* ; and he can assure Miss Greenwood that this 
is not an imaginary reference, nor is the work confounded 
with “George III.: His Court and Family.” which latter 
(w'hy deponent knoweth not) is usually ascribed to John 
Galt, who was not innocent of the crime of pot-boiling. 
Indeed, the present writer is the proud possessor of a copy 
of the “ Authentic Memoirs.” no other copy of which he has 
yet been able to trace in any public or private library, 
though doubtless there arc many in existence. The full 
title-^page is as follows : 


Authentic Memoirs ol our lair Venerable anti Beloved 
Monarch George the 'Hurd, whose Exemplarv Piety and Virtues 
have shed during the longest Reign, over a period the most event- 
ful and important in the Annals of History, so bright a lustre. 
Compiled cliictly from private sources ot authenticity, and com- 
prising numerous interesting Anecdote , td his late .Majesty, the 
Royal lamily, Nobility, , iie\'er helore jiiiblislied To which 
will be added parlindars ot his lalt- Mijedv’s illness, iMincral 
Corcnionie,, Ac., with the Cnrre.pondcMK e of the present Queen, 
on the Subject ol the Coronation Hv Kohert Southy 7 Esq.’ 

* I wish that every poor child in iny DoniiiiKms should be able 
to read the Bible ' JCxjircssion ot oui late Pious and Benevolent 
King London • Piihlislied by J Jones Co , No 0, Warwick 
S<|uare, Paternoster Kow, and Sold by all Booksellers and News- 
men. 1K20 I'.ntered at Stationers Hall " 

In spite of the jiromise of the title-page, any v.alue that 
the book may possess is entirely due to its rarity. Who 
Robert Southy w.is no one seems to know'. C.in it be that 
h(‘ was some jioor denizen of Gnib Street desirous to lure 
a careless public to buy his liook under the imjiression that 
it was by the ;iuthor of ” The Life of Nelson ” ? Perish the 
thought ! Lewis Melvii.le. 


THE CENTAUR.^ 

What Maurice Guerin dared not do, Mr. Algernon Black- 
wood has done, and done triumphantly. Taking the wildest 
and strangest of old Greek myths, he has brought it into 
close relation wdth the actual life of the modern world. His 
“ Centaur ” is the masterpiece of the new romantic move- 
ment. The ingenuity with which it is comjioscd is, however, 
.somewdiat too patent : it draws off the altcnlioii from the 
mam ulea. Instead of putting his extraordinary study in 
mystii ism m a modern frame, Mr. Blackwood makes, so to 
speak, iL series of sandwiches, wdth alternating layeis of his 
strange, beautiful, i)hilo.so])hi(:.il rorn.incc and of Jus ordinary 
inaHer-of-fact atm(isph(*re. Certainly he manages to get 
in this way the coiiTiecfioii between life and imagination at 
which he aims , but we often find our.selves admiring his 
literary skill, w'heii we ought to be carried away by the 
strength and passion of his feelings. The simpler and easier 
form ol lomjiosiUon would, wc think, have been more 
effective 

\"et in spite ol the way m which it is interriijited, his story 
makes the impression lie intended. It touches the imagina- 
tion and fills the mind with new' ideas. Conceived in a very 
curious vein of pagan mysticism, “ The Centaur” is both 
the mtcrpreta'.ioii of an ancient view of nature and a study 
of the modern romantic tcmjierament. Much of its strange 
force is due to the fact that a multitude of persons in Chris- 
tendom IS now in a frame of mind similar to that of the classic 
pagans. Robbed of the beliefs of their fathers, and yet 
unwilling to ac(|uiesLe in the vision of annihilation which is 
all that science can oiler them, they build up, out of their 
restless and unsatisfied longings, the old, wild, superstitious 
ideas of heathendom. Ratlier Ilian let their feelings starve 
and wither, they arc ready to deify the blind forces of nature, 
or let their imagination run riot amid the fancies of Oriental 
gnosticism. To these temptations ot the modern spirit, 
Mr. Blackwood has fallen in some of his earlier tales of horror 
cind mystery. He felt he winild rather surround himself 
with the terrors and ghosts of jirimitivc days, than let his 
feelings grow' slack and cold for want of exercise. As a 
merchant of £intidotes against the comfortable dullness of 
civilisation, he was as remarkable as Mr. Rudyard Kipling 
and Mr. Henry James. Lately, how'cvcr, he has found in 
the wmrks of William James a clearer and higher source of 
inspiiation. 

Terence O’Malley, the hero ot “ The Centaur,” was an 
Irishman of the modern pagan mystical school. In him, 
the romantic desire to escape from civilisation became some- 
thing more than the call of the wild. He loved the wilder- 
ness only because he obtained tliere strange ecstacies of tlie 
spirit in which he seemed to reach to the souls of things. 

* The Centaur.” By Algernon Blackwood. 6s, (Mac- 
millan.) 
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All the material universe was to him a spiritual system : 
the earth lived, and the creatures that she carried^ on her 
bosom were but incarnations of her moods. Mr. W. H. 
Yeats, it will be remembered, is insjnred by a pagan mys- 
ticism of this sort ; but it is with a certain timidity that he 
uses it in tiying to revive the faery mytlis of ancient times. 
Mr. Blackwood is bolder and, it may be, more sincere. His 
Centaur is put forward as a real embodiment of a .mood of 
nature ; he stands for everything vaguely working in the 
neo-romantic mind of the present day — the desire to escape 
from our mean and stilling civilisation, the wild longing 
for a larger personality, and for some miraculous control 
over the material part of life. The extraordinary truth of 
feeling with which Mr. Blackwood portrays O'Malley, who 
represents the best qualities of the modern romantic temper, 
makes the introduction of the Ctmtaiir as natural and in- 
evitable as anything in modern fiction. Finding then that 
the way of escape into the larger freedom of the spirit means 
a loss of his personality, O’Malley at first hesitates, but after 
seeing in a vision the lovely life of the spirit, he goes out on 
the great adventure. The whole talc is a beautiful allegory, 
close in touch with actual life but somewhat pagan in feel- 
ing. It is quite the best thing that Mr. Blackwood has yet 
given us. 


THE RESURRECTION IN ANCIENT 
EGYPT.* 

It should be understood in the first pl.icc that, according 
to the mind of Dr. Budge and by the negative testimony of 
all extant memorials, there is no reason to postulate, in 
connection with the cultus of Osins, the existence of any 
expectation that the physical part of the Egyptian bc- 
lifver would be raised from the death-state. At the same 
time there did enter into the life of the other world a certain 
Spiritual body which continued “ for ever and ever,” as the 
vehicle of the individual soul, and this transit was termed a 
resun action. It appears to have lived thereafter in a state 
of liberation and had the freedom of heaven and earth. 
The resurrection of this body depended on religicms cere- 
monies performed by priests on earth. These in their turn 
depended on the life and immortality brought to light 
by the divine mission of Osiris. The ceremonies were 
funereal, and were accompanied by sacrificial offerings 
which seem to have been equal in importance ""with the 
liturgical rites and the rest of the great body of observances. 
Why in connection with these it was necessary, or at least 
desirable, to embalm the ph>isical corpse does not appear 
from the texts ; but Dr. Budge siqiposes (a) that ” the 
eternal welfare of its spiritual constituents ” somehow 
depended thereon, for the simple reason (6) that the 
Egyptians were* much too practical to have undertaken the 
task otherwise. This notwithstanding, he tells us other- 
wise, that the fate of the body wiis unimportant, com- 
paratively speaking, ” provided that the sacred words of 
the liturgy of the dead had been said over it.” I am putting 
here witli the uttermost simplicity what is in truth an in- 
volved question, because more than one kind of soul and 
more tlian one spiritual body were recognised in Egypt. 
Of these it is impossible to speak in a brief notice ; and so 
alsQ I omit from consideration what may have happened to 
the majority of the dead, for example, on the field of battle, 
who were deprived of funereal ceremonies, to say nothing 
of the embalming process. The intimations are wanting 
on this subject, but they may have benefited in some way 
by the priestly recitation, ” probably at regular intervals 
during the year,” of the spells, incantations and other 
formulae contained in the oldest known recension of the 
” Book of the Dead.” 

The imjnortal and impassible body, vehicle of the higher ^ 
soul, was a counterpart of tliat which the individual bore 
on earth. It^as certainly an arch-natural body, but it is 

♦ ” Osiris and the Egyptian Resurrection.” By E. A. Wallis 
Budge, M.A. Litt. D. Illustrated after drawings from Egyptian 
papvri and monuments. 2 vols. net. (Leo, Warner.) 


described throughout in the terms of flesh and blood. So 
also the beatified life in the kingdom of Osiris, which was 
attained by the justified man, was in the image and likeness 
of this world. But behind such surface teaching lies all 
that which is implied by many indications that the redeemed 
being, and citizen of the heavenly kingdom, was made one 
with the creative power which operates in the universe, and 
that he was incorporated with the supreme rulership of 
Osiris. The titles for the attainment of this state arc 
summarized in the word justified, which I liave just used. 
Those who attained to the kingdom so did in virtue of 
sanctity, or sanctity at least is presupposed concerning them. 
They had ” satisfied all requirements ” and were not 
” accused of sin.” As such, the resurrection to the life 
beyond w;is made in them perfect ; they entered into the 
divine generations and counted no longer amidst those of 
earth. The pantheon of Egypt, represented by the palmary 
divinities therein, was coni.crncd actively in the raising of 
the faithful dead. Horns included him among the com- 
pany of the gods ; Horus gave sight to his eyes ; Isis and 
Nephthys endued him with divine strength ; he was united 
WTlh Osiris and was in a sense identified with him, as indeed 
with all gods in turn. Their .stones were his stones ; their 
acts and attainments were his 

To what extent the required sanctity was of the vital 
order, and to what extent it was artificial or imputed, is 
difficult to determine. Dr. Budge says that, according to 
the texts, life everlasting ” could only be acquired by those 
who had lived righteous lives on earth ” But he says also 
(a) that the sin of yesterday was blotted out by the olferings 
ol to-day ; {b) th£it every offence W£is atoned for in this 
manner ; and (c) that ” ceremonial cleiinhne.ss of body ” 
made pure in every way. The question arises whether 
certain texts, separated from certain practices, did not 
represent a standard which came to be regarded as im- 
practicable. Dr. Budge implies this when he says that 
” as no man could possibly fulfil the demands of the law, 
it was the mercy of Osiris which ultimately decided the fate 
of the soul.” He who himself had risen and entered into 
the radiant life of heaven was the re.su rrection and tluj life 
of those who died in the faith of him, having also lived in 
that faith, in any case so far as external observances were 
concerned. Tlie ground of the great mystic possibility 
was that Osins himself had been once an inhabitant of this 
earth and was ” the first man who had raised himself from 
the dCiid.” So rose tlic believer, so also ascended on the 
ladder of the gods, to be joined with his own spirit in the 
second birth of the life beyond 

The next que.stion and it is one which is most important 
of all — is whether the root-matter of the history of Osiris — 
his life, his death and dismemberment, his resurrection and 
.ascension — can be credited with a meaning which would 
lift it out of th(j common path of mythologies. In a word, 
is it simply part and parcel of the story-making which built 
up the gods of old, or is there any mystic sense veiled 
thereby ? We know well enough that in many countries and 
at many ages of the world the progression of the initiated 
soul is presented under the aspects of mystical death, mysti- 
cal rising and translation to heaven. Unfortunately, there 
is no hint of such a possibility in the critical apparatus of 
these volumes, otherwise so elaborate. To myself as a 
mystic, the scattered materials by means of which Dr. Budge 
•has been enabled to reconstruct, firstly, the legend of Osiris 
and, secondly, the legend of the soul in its redemption, 
speak to me with trumpet voices, but it is after another 
manner than the message conveyed in external ritual 
procedure and the great host of observances and beliefs by 
which the texts were overlaid. The doctrine of integration 
in the divine nature appears in these texts plainly ; the 
path by which it was attained is also plain ; it was one of 
devotion and of a perfect moral law. The fact that the 
code was much too high for general observance in Egypt 
and the fact that artificial substitutes were devised to get 
over the difficulty do not leave the original intent less clear. 
But if tills sanctified law and this mystic doctrine at the 
root of the religion ^ Osiris, one who is not an Egyptologist 
is disposed to wonder whether texts like the Book oit the 
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Dead ” contain only funereal ceremonies ; and I understand 
that there is a growing tendency. at the present day, among 
scholars of repute, to recognise the possibility of a more 
mystical interpretation of Egyptian doctrine and ritual 
than Dr. Budge might be prepared to acknowledge. It 
may be that there is an aspect of resurrection in Egypt 
which has not yielded its secret to all the care and learning 
in these memorable volumes. The author tells us on 
his own part that behind the whole mystery of religion 
in Egypt there is that of the ineffable God — unnamed, 
unknown and inscrutable. The veil of Isis has not been 
therefore lifted as to all that whicli was signified theniby 
and therein. 

We know in conclusion the distinguished position occu- 
pied by Dr. Budge in his particular department of research. 
His latest contribution to the hlcraturc of Egyptology is 
perhaps the greatest of all. In a wonderful manner, as it 
seems to me, he has elucidated the obscurities of Egyptian 
religious beliefs, on their external side, by reference to those 
of modern African peoples, which in his view are 2 :)crpctua- 
tions or reflections from the prcdvnastic period. 

A. E. Waite. 


POST-LIMINIUM.* 

There is about all Lionel Johnson's work an austerity, a 
grave dignity, such as one might imagine, never having seen 
or spoken witli Jiim, to have been no less characteristic of 
the gesture ol his hand or the poise of lii.s head in speech or 
in thought. It holds itself aloof , and yet, from that re- 
moteness, makes an appeal ('ven more sure than if it had 
spoken intimacies in oin ear. It was, in the curious and 
subtle meaning oi that word, like its maker, aristocratic. 
None could have called it great ; and it had not that in- 
evitable swiftness that startliis the mind and holds fascinated 
the imagination. It was patient, rather ; and reserved. 
But its dignity had the effect of grandeur ; and its austere 
deliberation gave it an even excellence that, if it masked 
spontaneity on the one hand, shut out weakness on the 
other. 

This was naturallv most marked m las poetry . for poetiy, 
even as it is the highest of arts, is the puicst exiiressum of a 
man's pcrsoiiald y. It is also tlu; chiel chariad eristic of his 
prose. But in his prose one may sec him unbend ; and the 
act conveys a ciaicius sense of shock, inasnaicli as it comes 
after a passage of grave earnestness, and is forthwith suc- 
ceeded by further passages of that same earnestness. For 
example, he writes of 1 flake thus : “ ‘ Blasted by excesses 
of light,’ he may be, and too full of ‘ that fine madness,’ 
commoR, as Plato knew, to poets : not a man for the 
straight waistcoat and the padded cell, but certainly touched 
somewhere.” No one who has ever read liis poetry, no one 
who has read such a poem as " Winchester ” with its high 
manner and balanced workmanship, could ever conceive 
of his speaking of Blake as “ touched.” It strikes, some- 
how and somewhere, on a discordant note, that is not al- 
together set at rest by the flowing passages that follow after. 

This is, however, a matter awoken by the circumstances 
of these ” Essays and Critical Papers.” They are, for the 
greater part, reviews of books in such papers as The A cadeniy, 
The Spectator, The Outlook, The Speaker and The Daily 
Chronicle: and they suffer from the natural difficulties 
that be.set a man who cannot freely choose a subject or the 
manner of its delivery. As we look back on Taonel Johnson 
it becomes apparent to our minds that it was not he who 
was (Jistinguished by writing for these paj)crs, but these 
papers that were distinguished by association with his 
name ; and we therefore fall into the way of thinking, in our 
sentimental retrospect, that they no doubt recognised that 
honour and accorded him what books he wanted. Instead 
of which, he doubtless had to take such books as were sent 
him. thereby adjusting his quality to their quality, and to 
take trouble to maintain himself on the various reviewing 

* *' Post-Liminium : Essavs and CriticA Papers.” By Lionel 

J ohnson. Edited by Tliomas Whittemore. 6s. net. (Elkin 
Latthews.) 


staffs. Moreover, he had to write to the editorial column- 
measure : which is not alwa^^s an insjiiriiig thing to do ; 
and. more important still, he did not write with an eventual 
public in mind. 

The result of this is that in not all tlicsc' essays docs he 
show that finished care and sense of lialaiice that we look 
for in him. Mr. Whittemore speaks of this as an ” unpre- 
tentious book.” We in.iy teel that it is a pity that an 
unpretentious book should lead the van in a collected edition 
of Lionel Jolin.son’s works ; but the fact that Johnson did 
indeed find discondort in the restrictions spoken of, may 
he discovered in the sudden sense of freedom we feel in the 
handful of essays in this book that are truly essays and not 

critical fiapers,” meaning reviews, 'this is chiefly remark- 
able in what has hitherto been virtually the only one of 
Johnson’s slioil essays that has become at all known, 
” Party and Patriotism in Iicland,” tliat Mr. '^’eats had 
printed at the (‘iiala Press over Ihicc years ago with one 
of his own. It may be partly owing to the fact that it was 
first written for delivery a.s a lecture, but the fact remains 
that it is entirel}^ unconstrained and unconfined ; it moves 
with flowing ease and inspiring cadence : qualities whicii 
arc not always characteristic of all these essays. So again 
in the youthful lectures on ” The Fools of Shakcspe.ire,” 
which, in its very circiiiidocutory iiiannei, is full of a charm 
that IS at freedom to exercise itself. 

All this is only to say that Lionel Johnson was so fine 
and finislied a writer that wc expect the very best of him. 
There are not many critics who, from their hours of hack- 
work, could give us a volume such as ” I’ost Liminium.” 
Take, for examjile, the four essays on Walter Pater; par- 
tu’ularly the last of the four, the essay from The Fortnightly 
Uevicjv. There is more of the glow of true appreciation 
in these than in any of the one or two more pretentious 
books on Pater. So, too, when he writes on ” O rare 
George Borrow ! ” or ” Clarence Manga n ” (an almost lonely 
article on the Irish bard) or ” Coveuitry Patmore’s Genius " 
or ” Cardinal Newman.” In each the subject gives a happy 
and accordanl cue to the essayist, with the result that 
we receive an ajipicciation that sets us at one with the 
writer who woke it into being — wJiich happens to be 
almost tJie only service a true critic can achieve. 

Mt. Whittemore tells us that the title he has chosen for 
this book is ” an old legal one ” that ” alludes to the right 
of a man, after a lap.se of time, to enter into his own, over 
his former threshold ” There can be no rloiibt surely, 
that the Collected Edition promised us, ol which this is 
the first volume, will bring Lionel Johnson into his own. 
But it seems from the enclosed Pro.sjiectiis that his best- 
known ])rose book ” The Art of Thomas Hardy,” is not to 
be included. It seems incredible, for the Poetry (the next 
volume to be issued) is his first title to his right ; ” The 
Art of Thomas I lardy ” is his second title ; *ind this present 
volume, full of excellent things as it is, is his third and 
completed title. And altogether a body of work remains 
that, if not for the general, will at least with the lovers of 
the finished things of literature be a continued joy and 
possession . 

Darrell Figgis. 


MORE SINNED AGAINST ?* 

It IS seldom our lot to review a book of such interest and 
importance as this biography by Mr. Rafael Sabatmi of one 
of the greatest figures in history. That Ccsarc Borgia was 
no saint Mr. Sabatmi is the first to admit. He was beyond 
all doubt <i remorseless egotist, cold, terrible, cruel and 
treacherous in an age wdien the same attributes were to be 
found in practically every man ot first-rate importance 
throughout Europe and, above all, throughout the Italian 
penin.sula. But Mr. Sabatini maintains, and, wo tliink, 
rightly maintains, that Cesare’s character has been un- 
deservedly aspersed. This is not to say that Mr. Sabatini 
has set out with the express intention of “ whitewashing ** 

• ” The Life of Cesarc Borgia.” By Rafael Sabatini. x^s. 
net. (Stanley Paul & Co.) 
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, What he has done is to collate carefully, 
necessary, the various sensational .accounts upon 
lli^ch have been reared the myth of the stupendous in- 
,i|ai;^es >of the Borgias .and to turn upon them the light of 
common sense and reason. To some extent this has already 
been done. No historian to-day accepts the picture of 
Lucrezia Borgia as given by Dumas and Victor Hugo. 
And in the same way Dr. Richard Garnett, writing in “ The 
Cambridge Modern History,” declines to saddle Cesarc 
Borgia witli the murder of the Duke of Gandia. But much 
still remains to the account of Cesarc which, if not actually 
inaccurate, is at le.ast ” non-pro vcn.” 

•*.We may select as an example of Mr. Sabatini’s methods 
the passage in which he deals with the accusation that Cesaro 
caused the death of his brother-in-law. Alfonso of Aragon. 
He takes the narrative of Paolo CapeJlo and examines in- 
dividually the various rcmarkaible statements of which it 
is composed. He show.s that several of those statements are 
absolutely incredible and that others are highly improbable, 
and he sums up : 

” This conclusion, however, it is fair to draw : if. on Capollo’s 
evidence, wc are to accept it that Osarc Borgia is responsible 
for the death of Alfonso of Aragon, then, on the same evidence, 
we must accejit the motive as well as the deed We lUiist 
accept as ecpiallv exact his thnee-repeated statement in letters 
to the Senate that the ptinee had planned ( esare’s death by 
posting crosshow-meii to shoot him ” 

One other charge against Cesarc with whu h Mr. Sabatini 
deals very lucidly is that of his having poisont'd tlie Cartlinal 
of Modena. This charge is ai cepled as true by tin? ( Herman 
scholar Gregorovius. who follows (bovio in declaring that 
the poison was contained in the Borgi.i’s “ infallible white 
powders.” But Giovio, as Mr. Sabatini points out, convicts 
himself by naming the poison ” Cantarella,” i.e., Can- 
thandes. In other words we arc expected to believe a 
m.an who can describe the green, verv acrid and burning 
Ciintharidcs as ” a white powder of a faint and not unjdeasing 
.savour.” Other examples of Mr. Sabatim’s careful criticism 
could be adduced, but it were superfluous so to do Wc will 
conclude our notice by saying that Mr. Sabatini has not 
only done much to clear the character of Cesarc from un- 
substantiated accusations but has also givcm a clear and 
picturesque account of the career of a man who was a 
distinguished administrator and a magnificent if somewliat 
reckless soldier. 


MEMOIRS OF A HIGHLAND LADY.^ 

This IS the fifth reprint within four years, but there must 
still be some who need to have the praises of the book 
sounded in their cars. Sir John Grant got himself .and hi.s 
family into financial troubles, owing largely to his election- 
eering expenses in connection with an English pocket- 
borough, and in 1827, he accepted a judgeship in Bombay. 
But his daughter, Elizabeth, fortunately kept vivid memories" 
of their life in England, Edinburgh, and Kothiemurchus, 
which her niece has edited with a few notes. The result is 
an extraordinary fascinating record of domestic and social 
life in their family during the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century. The father continued his studies for the bar in 
Edinburgh and London, even after he inherited the pro- 
perty. “ The French Revolution had made il a fashion for 
all men to provide themselves with some means of earning a 
livelihood, should the torrent of democracy reach to other 
lands.” The girls were educ.ated by governesses, .and a 
rough record it is. William, the older son, was sent to Eton. 

” I look back with horror on that school of corruption, 
where weak characters made shipwreck of all worth.” Of 
Oxford, in 1 8 lo, the authoress retains a memory which is also 
on tlie north side of friendly. She went to st;iy with her 
uncle, the Master of University College, and enjoyed herself 
on the whole. ^ But she was struck with " the ultra-Tory 

♦ ” Memoirs of a Highland Lady.” The Autobiography of 
"Elizabeth Grant, of Kothiemurchus, afterwards Mrs. Smith, of 
Haltibays, 1797-1830. Edited by Lady Strachey. With Illus- 
trations. ba. net. (John Murray.) 


politics and the stupidity and frivolity of the society,” and 
as for the religion of the place it ” appeared in those days to 
con.sist in honouring the King and his ministers, and in per- 
petually popping in and out of chapel.” But Speyside 
made up for all the disappointments of England . The home- 
life there had its drawbacks ; parental .severity and favourit- 
ism clouded the household now and then ; money troubles 
were added, before very long. Still, the girls felt at home 
at Rothiemurchus as they did not even in Edinburgh, and 
the most delightful pages in this journiil describe their 
employment, amusements, and neighbours. 

The authoress claims to have been one of the set who 
introduced quadrilles into Edinburgh society in 1817. She 
saw Mrs. Siddons act. She remembers the aiipearance of 
the Waverlcy novels, which she chronicles with curious 
ciirtness. And slie narrates how George the Fourth gave 
offence to the Lowlaudcrs by wearing Highland dress at the 
levee in Ilolvrood I^alacc. ” However,” sIki adds, ” this 
little slur on the Saxon was overlooked, and it gave occasion 
lor a laugh at one of Lady Saltoiin’s witty speeches. Some 
one objecting to this dress, particularlv on so large a man. 


1 
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” The Author.” 

Fmni " Meinfuis of a lllKhK'iixl Lady ” (John Munay). 

' Nay,’ said she, ‘ we should take it very kind of him ; since 
his stay will be so short, the more we .see of him the better.' ” 
But indeed the whole book is a treasure of good things. 
J^athos and humour are mixed in these memoirs, and the 
graphic sense of character. It is a gam, for which we are 
indebted to Mr. Murray, that the volume now appears at a 
price which will carry it into still wider circles of the reading 
public, and especially of those who love Scotland and in 
Scotland Speyside. 


WILLIAM ALLINGHAM.* 

Perhaps, when all is said, William Allingham will owe 
his literary immortality to the fact that he had a genius 
for friendship. His poems are graceful and have a delicate, 
flower-like charm, and flower-like they are fading, though 

* Letters to William Allingham.” Edited by H. Allingham 
and E. Baumer Williams. 7s. 6d. net. (Macmillan.) 
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his delightful nursery song, ** The Fairies,” is always sure 
of a life in the Anthologies. He wrote a cultured and 
pleasant prose, and after serving for a while as sub-editor, 
succeeded Froude as editor of Fraser's Magazine ; but 
happily he was a hero-worshipper and had the luck to meet 
or took the trouble to get introduced to many of the greatest 
authors and artists of his time, and the letters in this 
volume, most of which were written to liirn whdst he was 
away in Ireland where he was engaged in the Customs 
Department, and the recently published "Diary,” scrappy 
as much of it is, in which he recorded something of his 
intercourse with his famous contemporaries, are, I think, 
his surer passports to lasting remembrance. 

Less than a score of these letters are written by Ailing- 
ham ; all the rest are written to him, and many of them 
by such men as Tennyson, Ruskin, Browning, Rossetti, 
Carlyle, Thackeray, Burne-Jones, Kingsley, William Morns, 
Patmore, Landor, and other of the Victorian giants. But 
it is a truism tliat it takes two persons to make a good 
letter — no one can write well except to a correspondent 
who is well worth writing to, and these arc a sort of letters 
that owe not a little of their value and interest to the char- 
acter of the recipient. If you do not know it already, vou 
gather from them that Allingham must have been a brilliant 
as well as an eminently likeable man, He had the faculty 
tixat never goes with a small nature of recognising superior 
greatness in others, though he had a healthy conviction of 
his own powers ; also he had something of Bo.swell’s knack 
of drawing jicopk; out, and it is characteristic of him that 
he invariably brought out what w^ls best, mo.sl genial and 
most kindly in Ihem His own letters, adroitly provocative 
(d rejihes, arc good enough reading to make us sorry no 
more of them were available. " Von describe better.” 
Leigh Hunt wrtitc to him, ” than any letter writer 1 have 
had since the linu* of Shelley, and 1 dare not say you were 
surpassed even h\ Inin ” 

Leigh Hunt was Ins first corres])()ndent of note. Alhng- 
ham was nineteen when their corr(!spondcnce began, and 
in 1847, when he was tweiny-three and Hunt sixty-three, 
they met, and througli Leigh Hunt ho made acquaintance 
with many of the grent men of his day. Thc’ hdters that 
passed between those two throw interesting little lights on 
the literary world of the Fillies and show what an affection- 
ate regard the old poet gr('w to feel lor the ^’Olmger one. 
They chat of books , (nlicise eacli other's work ; Hunt, 
as urbanely gossijiy as in his essays, replying, wdien Ailing- 
ham mentions that he is reading Chaucer almost lor the 
first time : 

“ I envy you your lust acquaiiitaru <• with Chaucer. It is as 
if you had never beheld the sunrise Indore, or lound yourself 
in any (yeat company of your fellow ( reatures out of the pale 
of Shakespeare Chaucer is all earnestness, and sympathy, and 
morning fresline.ss, and faith ; aye. lailh even when he banters; 
for he find.s everything human \vorth making an impression on 
him, whatevex it lie, and receives it so deeply that lie transfers 
it with like torce to the reader. He laughs and weeps like an 
unspoiled child, and yet has all the knowledge of a man." 

There are beautifully natural, sulf-rcvcaling letters from 
Madame Bodichon — non<' in the book that are more spon- 
taneous, more brcathingly alive ; and st^veral written in 
the gayest of humours by Burne-Jones, two or three repro- 
duced in facsimile and adorned wath carnal iircs of the 
artist by aimsclf. ” Do ’ee conic thenfs a ilear,” lie con- 
cludes one, and another, ” Adoo — transpire as soon as you 
can. You are always a comtort to me.” And this latter 
sentiment finds different expression in many of the letters 
of other hands. Even Carlyle is eagerly remorseful that 
unintentionally and by sheer mischance he had slighted 
Allingham ; otherwise his communications arc rather 
ponderous, but that wavS Allingham’.s fault — lie brought it 
on himself by writing to the sage asking advice as to the 
study, first of Irish history, then of general history, and 
then as to the value of College I.ecturo.s, and Carlyle replied 
each time at length and with due seriousness ; but the 
letters from Mrs. Csirlyle are delightfully characteristic. 
She writes in one, from Malvern : ^ 

"We are here till the end of the month— Mr. C. taking the 
water cure, and 1 looking at him taking it. A lady told me the 
other day that it was * quite delightful to hoar from the bath- 


man how sweetly Carlyle took his baths! * his only regret, 
the bath-man said, being that lie w’fis nr>t kept longer in the 
pack I So VfMi .sec tho cold water must be acting favourably 
on his faculty of patience and resignation, if <jri nothing else." 

And in another : 

"What you .say of l^uskin’s book is excellent 'Claret and 
buttermilk,’ till one don’t know which is whicli I Hut what 
t onld be cxpec'ted fiom a intin who goes to slec’]) with, every 
night, a different 'i'urncr’s pK lure on a chair opposite his had 
that ' he may have .something l>eautilnl to look at 011 first open- 
ing hi.s eyes of a morning ’ (so Ins imitlicr tf>ld me). . . . He is 
amiable and gay, and full of liopi* and laith in - -one doesn’t 
know exactly what- but. of course, he does. 

"Twice last summer he drove Air (' and me and Nero out 
to his place at Deninaik Hill, and gave us a dinncT like w’hat one 
reads of in the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ and strawbenies and cream 
on the lawn ; and was indulgent and considerate for even Nero ! 

1 retunieci each time mure satisfied that Mrs Kuskin must have 
been hard to please. (Ine feels always one could manage other 
women’s husbands so much better than tliey do — and so much 
better than one inaiiagc.s one’s owm Ini.sband ' " 

She goes on to mention that they had been living lately 
in the same house with Tennyson — Lord Ashburton's ; and 
'renny.son had read his ” Maud ” to the company there ; 
" He .seemed strangely excited about Maud — as sensitive 
to criticisms as if they were imputations on his honour ; 
and all his friends were excited about Maud for him ! and 
an unknown Camlindge gentleman wTOfc to Mr. Carlyle 
to ask him to be so good as to inform him whcit was his 
opinion of Maud! You may imagine how Mr. C would toss 
the letter into tho fire, sending a savage growl after it ! ’ 

There arc Icttens from Emerson giving high praise to 
som(‘ of Allingham’s poetry ; and it is interesting to find 
A. H. Clough incidentally telling Allingham, " I had a line 
from Juncrsoii the other day iiitroiluLiiig a friend— a Mr. 
Henry James- who is staying here and whom I rather 
hke^ ” Aubrey de Verc expresses surprise at the sudden 
popularity of Browning’s poems his publishers told me 
that in filtccn yvars he had hardly^ sold fifteen copies of 
them ; and all at once they have leaped into popularity so 
great that 1 hear the* young men cit the Universities run 
after him more Ilian Tennyson.” 'fherc arc letters from 
Dickens asking for and acknowledging a contribution for 
the 185^ Christmas Number of Household ,* a 

hall dozcni from George IHiol, in one of which she compares 
Alhngham's " narrative of homelyn life,” ” Laurence 
Bloomfield,” with Crabbe, and considers it is ” touched 
Avith a higher pofdry than his.” Such criticisms of Alliiig- 
liani’s work anrl that of many of his conlemporaries arc 
scattered all through these letters. Mrs. Browming is not 
alone in fading io admire Tennyson’s ” Idylls of th(i King ; ” 
Ruskin agree - that neither Lowell nor Longfellow wrote 
good p()(‘1ry' yet he adds : 

" From J.owell 1 ha\’e received innre help than from any other 
vMilei wdiatsoevcr. 1 have not learned so much — but 1 have got 
hclji and heait from single hiu-s, at critical times. For real 
td^ility, I think his shrewd sense and stern moral purpose worth 
all Keats and Shelley jnit togcthei. I don't compare him to 
Keats, but I go tc» him lor other articles — which I can't get from 
Keats— namely. Conscience, Chccrlulness and Faith.” 

One must make an end of (luoting, but the letters arc 
full of good things ; they are tlie complement of Allingham’s 
” Diary ” — the two books together form an entertaining 
and a valuable addition to the literary chronicles of the 
Victorian era ; and one cannot but be grateful to the man 
who inspired such letters and to the editors who have so 
admirably arranged and annotated them. 

A. St. John Adcock. 

SONGS AND SINGERS 

"Songs of Joy” is Mr. Davies’ fourth volume of poems, 
and the best things in it are his very best, wliilc the flaws 

• "Songs of Joy, and others.” By AVilliam Davies. 
2s. 6d. net. (A. C. Fifield.) — *’ A Sicilian Idyll and Judith.” 
By T. Sturge Moore. 2s. net (Duckw^orlh.) — " Emblems of 
Love. Designed in Several Discourses." By Lascelles Aber- 
crombie. 5s. net. (John Lane.) — " Six Lyrics from the 
Ruthenian of Shevchenko.” By E. L. Voynich, is. net. (Elkto 
Mathews.) 
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aii 4 failures ^re less than in the other books. Several of 
the shorter pieces are perfect — Fancy’s Home/* for 
example, “ The Owl/’ “ To Sparrows Fighting,” and ” The 
Sleepers.” They are simple, instantaneous and new, recall- 
ing older poets chiefly by their perfection. As he advances 
— and he does advance both in range and fineness - Mr. 
Davies repeats himself more and more siddoin, so that it 
is harder than ever to do him some kind of justice by 
quoting one poem. I would (piotc ” Fancy s Home” but 
people would mutter “Hlako!” and condemn it. I will 
quote “ To Sparrows Fighting " in spite of the “ Herrick 1 ” 
with which some may deafen themselves : 

“ St{*p, foatheird l)ullies ! 

I‘ea(‘e. anj^rv lairds ; 

You cfHiimon S]iaiTo\vt> lliat, 

For a few words. 

Roll fighting 111 wet mild, 

'J'o slu'd t‘a< li o(li(*r's blood. 

“ book at those Linnets— lli(‘y 
Like ladies sing ; 

See liow those Swallows, too. 

Play on the wing ; 

All other birds eluse by 
Are gentle, (.lean and shy. 

“ And yet maybe yiuir life’s 
A.s sweet as theirs ; 

The common ])oor tJial light 
Live not lor years 
In one long frozen st.ite 
Of anger, like the great." 

That is a summary and perfect examiile of what Mr. D.ivies 
has hitherto done. It has hi.s characteristic simplicity and 
delicacy ; the light spirit of it. and the thought, are pcciih* 
arly his own. His thought deepens without darkening or 
over- weigh ting his verse. He has also done several things 
which are new to him, like the lines “To a Bore,” and like 
^Christ the Man,” which opens in a style that perhaps 
foretells yet farther advances. In liis love poems ho makes 
his most unquestionable steps forward ; for he has gamed 
in depth, and in variety, and is grave and light with equal 
charm and truth. His longer poems in blank verse — one 
of thirty and one of nearly two hundred lines are also 
good. They arc familiar without commonplace : both 
abound in gusto, and “ The Child and the Manner ” has 
magic in it. 

Mr. Davies docs his good and his indifferent things by the 
grace of God or the lack of it. Mr. Slurge Moore probably 
knows, or has tried to know exactly the effects he is pro- 
ducing, and has si>ared no conscious labour 1o make Ihcm 
clear and consistent. 1 doubt ^dictlier he has left anything 
in these two dialogues lo providt* a-gainst the needs of those 
who care nothing for the poet’s aims There is nothing in 
them which seems to have a life of its own, a wild life, 1 
mean ; all is tamed and traimul to the performance, ihit 
to-day at least the blitheness and liieiditv of Die “Sicilian 
Idyll” are irresistible. 'The whole dialogue is as clear .seen 
as the boy Anivnlas : 

" Twelve or thirteen ho seemed, with clinging foot 
Poised on a boulder, and again.st the soa 
Set off. His wido-brimmecl liat of straw was an hod 
Over hi.s matted black and abundant curls 
Hy orange ribbon tied beneath his chin ; 

Around’ his arms and shoulders liis sole dress, 

A cloak, was all bunched up. lie Ica})t, and lighted 
Upon the boulder just beneath ; there swayed, 
Re-poised, 

And perked his head like an inquisitive bird, 

Aa gravely happy; of all uncon.se ious, save 
His body’s aptne.ss for its then employment ; 

His eyes intent on shells in .some clear pool, 

Or choosing where he next will plant his feet." 

Writing like Mr. Sturge Moore’s has an exalted pedigree, 
but not exactly a tradition. Consequently it has only itself 
to depend on, having to convert the reader before gaining 
his ear. How good it is, then, in its kind, may be gathorod 
from its perfetfl- success in the “ Sicilian Idyll ” and a very 
■severe pictorial l>eauty which it creates in the difficult story 
of Judith and Holofernes. 

Mr. Abercrombie also handles the story of Judith as well 


as of Vashti, of some Scottish girls in 1745, and some pre- 
historic warriors. Mr. Abercrombie is a lyric poet of such 
abounding vitality that with that alone he can keep his 
drama alive. Another generation may ignore the dramatic 
form of these long lyrics, and in so doing may be able to pass 
over even the passages, here and there, which are neither 
dramatic nor essential to the lyric effect, as when Ozias says 
to j lulith, whom he loves : 

" And yet 1 still 

Feared for my dream, oven as a inaiilen fears ' 

'J'ho body of her lover." 

Mr, Aberc rombie is not strong cnougli to make us forget that 
Ozias is .supjiosed to be speaking when we come to the lines : 

“ luditli, .shall we not thus together make 
Death admirable. . . ." 

or to make us forget that ho himself is really saying : 

" 'S'oa. 1 that know Ihoo, Judith, know thv soul. 

Worse rankling hath in it Irom heathen insult 
'I hail Hesh could take Irom sb'el bathed in a venom 
Art magic brewi'd over a iharcoal fire. 

Blown into tiame by hissing ol whipped lizard.s." 

But these two liimdrcd ])agcs arc really too good to have a 
word said against them m a notice of this size. In them all 
the vitahty is const an tlv at fever heat. He cannot make 
green wood ooze m the tire without saying : 

" As green wood bleeds its lussmg sap 
In the red heat of a lire.' 

This Scotch girl, Jean, thinks of watching a man’s love for 
her as "a wild adventure of glee ’’ : 

" To sec the sight of you pour into his senses, 

Like brandy guJpt dowm by a frozen man, 

A thing that runs scalding about his blood." 

She says again : 

" Yes, love is strong. 1 have well thought of that. 

It drops as fiercely down on us as if 
We were to be its prey. I've seen a gull 
That hovered with beak pointing and eves fixt 
Wliere. underneath its swaying (light, some fish 
Was trifling, tooling in the waves . then, souse ! 

.Vnd the gull has fed. And love on us has fed." 

Mr. Abercrombie’s ini.igery is wonderful. It is his native 
air. None of his chanicters can speak without it, as often 
as not using the imagery, not as a comparison but as the 
thing itself. As in . 

" T he king’s mind is a summer t)\'er us ; 

Thou with a storm wilt lili him, and th(‘ had 

That shelters 1h(‘(‘ will leave us bruised and weeping," 

Vasliti lias seen a spectre. One of her women ask§ : 

"Wu'. it the kind with nose and nunith grown sharp 
'1 o an eagle's bill, and claws njjon its fingers, 

1 lie cnive r)f them jiasted wdlh bloody glue?" 

Arnold said that if Sli.ikespearc had written an epic he 
would have died of a pled bora of invention. Mr. Aber- 
crombie shows at least that he can keep long poems alive 
by a beautiful, bewildering plethora of invention. If poetry 
were a matter of brilliant passages tho.se dialogues would 
surpass not onlv the same writer’s earlier work but most of 
his conteniporarie.s’. As it is, not one of these poems is 
equal as a wdiolcj to " Blind ” and “ Indignation ” in his 
“ Poems and Interludes." 

Mrs. V6ynich’s biographical sketch of Shevchenko, the 
peasant poet of the Ukraina, is more telling than her trans- 
lations of his lyrics. Her style is pure and transparent and 
interposes nothing between us and the original which could 
possibly have been excluded ; she allows us to see how 
beautiful the original must be, and in “ Only friend, clear 
evening twilight,” does something more ; but six short 
pieces are insufficient when they are so quiet. The narrative 
poem from the Russian of Lermontov is not more success- 
ful ; and is left in a state which would prove it a translation 
without any other proof. The work fails, in fact, by being a 
neither perfectly literal translation nor creative reconstruc- 
tion. 

Edward Thomas. 
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THE WAR GOD. • 

Few arts tend to become so stcrcotyjxul as that practised 
by the playwright. It used to be said that from an intel- 
lectual point of view the theatre always lagged a generation 
behind the times. With a Hernard Shaw kept busy among 
us, and actually become popular at last, the old gibe can 
hardly be urged against our stage to-day. But in the play- 
house, especially, the revolutionaries of one era may impose 
the conventions of the next, and it is just jiossiblc that .it 
some distant date it might be imperative to start a rtjaetion 
against the tyranny of Shavian “ artifn iality.’' Imitation, 
the bane of all art, is peculiarly rife in this most conservative 
of atmospheres, and though old themes ani welcome enough, 
if treated freshly, and the emotions on which a (Ir.imatist 
must pla}^ vary from age to :igo in degree rather than in 
kind, there is need of a constant udbix of ideas, of resolute 
endeavours to make the micrt.)cosni of tlie theatre approxi- 
mate to the world it is supposed to mirror, if it is to nmiaiii 
a vital force in our midst or to preserve our respect Tt 
is just because JMr. Isr.icl Zangwill has recognised this nec(‘s- 
sity. and has statcMl in dramatic form om^ of the most urgent 
and juizzhng jiroblems of modern civilisation that his 
“ tragedy ” of “ The War God " ought to provoke interest, 
and I'onimand admiration. In the Avorld-jiolitics of our 
day there are two opposed schools of thonglit and diplomacy 
which solii'il our suffrages. There are the \).it riots and 
practical politicians who tell ns that a nation’s chief asset 
is its prestigv, that its cssmitial lor growTli and even life 
is commereiid or lerntonal ('.xpansion, that to secure such 
advantages rivals must be Ik. I d in cheek, and peace under 
these Cl rciun stam.es can only be gu.irantcccl by preparedness 
for w'ar. Then* arc the humanitarians w'ho deprecate a 
resort to the arbitrament of tlu' sword, de.jilon^ the current 
competition in armaments as ins.inc, and preaching th(^ 
doctrine of th(i brotlicrliood of man denount.e w'ar, and the 
trade movements oi diplotn.u'v w'hicli rely on the “ mailed 
fist ” as tlatly (lcf\mg the lu tler eonscie.iice of mankind. 
Between these .'ilternativc cre.cds the man in the stretit halts 
in a curious bewuldennent. Both schools lepresent a policy 
to w'hich he is drawn, eithei by scntimeiii or by a n^alisation 
of the facts and mstiiuts of human nature ; both in their 
relentless logic piescnt .m ultimatum to wdiich he is un- 
willing to siibscnbe ^'et on a si'.ore of oci asioiis as a 
citizen of rmpirc, as a \oter faetnl w'llh conditions he did 
not create, Ik* has to 111.1 ke up his mind to throw in his lot 
with one oi otlier oJ these extremists. Mis tpiandary, his 
hesitation between arguments wliich alleinately drag his 
judgments .and his icelings this way or lliat, furnishes tin* 
subject of Mr. ZaiigvMll’s drama. 

In thoiimaginary Kinopean static of Gollii.i that supjilK^s 
the setting ot “ The War Ciod ” such a (oiitlict of o])ini()u 
is seen operating and is tyjK'.fied bv two rival geniuses, a 
Chanci^llor who is .i man of blood and non, and a Coiml 
turned peasant and hler.il interpreter of Christ’s gospel who 
is an advocate of peace and non-resislanct\ Ob\iously 
Mr. Zangwill has shaped his 'J’orgnm and Fri thiol on tln^ 
historical models of Bismarck and Tolstoy, and .is obvioiish' 
his borrowing of their personalities has mcriMsed the realism 
of his stage-api)Oal as well as saved limi trouble in charac- 
terisation. Both sides .'ire allowed tlunr full say though 
the author’s sympathies are wath the ])arty of i^eace, and 
the clash of ideals and ti*mpcraments his protagonists pro- 
vide makes an cxcelle.nt basis for drama. But in point 
of fact he offers us declamation rather than ac'tion, and it 
his statesman and his prophet escape being mere rhetoricians 
his play certainly resolves itself for the most part into a 
set of alternate harangues, w^hilc such incidents as he does 
employ arc of far too violent and melodramatic a kind. 
In the majority of these sensational scenes his revolutionary 
Maid of Honour, Norna takes a prominent part— a woman 
she who herself kills the saintly Frithiof, because he dis- 
approves of forwarding the cause of peace by violence, and 
is ready in turn to assassinate the Chancellor, though she is 
in love with his son. Heroines of socia] revolt have before 

♦ “The War God.” A Tragedy in Five Acts. By Israel 
Zangwulh 2S. 6d. net. (Heinemann.) 


now murdered officials they deemed ty ranis and said good- 
bye to their lovers, but where are w(i to find a nmteh for 
so crazy a Icrinagant as Norna outside the pages of an 
irresponsible romance or the absurdities of extravaganza. 
The real strength of Mr. Zangwall’s dr.nna is to be sought 
in the Nemesis which he pre])ares foi his unscrupulous 
champion of w^ar, and in the skill with whuTi In* makes the 
leaching of the dead Knthiol bung abtnit the Chancellor’s 
discomliliire m the very height of Ins suc cess SecTctary, 
son, king all desert him, and we behokl him m the end child- 
Ic.ss, robbed of office and power and work, left wnth no 
interests and no objects for his affections, contemplating 
a future, in wdiich men ot Ins type and views can liavc* no 
.share;. If only the comic-ojicralK' crowd of I'nllnofs hymn- 
.singing (lisciple.s loiild be hamshed from the st.igc; ;it that 
moment, we should Jki\’C had few more impressive; tableaux, 
HI the modern tlieatie th.iii that on w'hich Mr. Zangwill 
linally rings ilowai Ins curtain, and the technical short- 
comings ot tlu; j)l;i.vwiight notwithstanding, it is impossible 
to overlook the; (‘xalled idc.ihsm, the eloquence, the humour, 
the irony w'lnch inform his plea — tor it is his ‘p^ea — for 
international amity and concord. 

The medium wdiu h Air. Zangwall adopts for his play is 
that of bkink verse, and since this has never been actually 
(hsc.ardcd on oiir stage he scarcely needs justification for 
its use. It lends a certain dignity to his language in keep- 
ing with the subject, and Ihc sort of blank verse he affects 
IS at once fluent and sujijile, suiting itself either to epigram 
and bioadly humourous effects or to the loftier flights of 
oratory. Two sample s of il w ill serve to indicate its quality. 
Hc.ar ITithiof scan lying his great enemy : 

“ I hear the (..mnon booming peace and love. 

Tuor soul • I came in lo\'e to bring you peace, 

That peace of God which passeth undcrstanrling. 

Why squat here sjuiining crafty labyrinths. 

Jetting your liKhv network o’er the globe ? 

You think to hind the luliire ? Poor grey .spinner 
Fate, the bhml housewife, with her busy broom 
Shall sliiivel at one sweep your giant w'eb, 

And leave a little naked .scuttling spider.” 

And now for Torgrim, defending his policy of brute force : 

” Dominance — 

Thete nngs the password of the universe. 

Who knows il. he is free of every camp. 

Kcpialify, vour Je\a*i. endless cornrificl, 

However lat and l.nr .and golden-stalked. 

Would se1 us pining tor the snow^-capped peaks 
\nd barren gKu kts life is fight, thank God I 
(.'oini-, liaie your forehead to the fierce salt Truth, 
i'.ake war a\va\ and men would sink to molluscs, 
Liinpi'ls th.nt w'ait the tide I 0 w^ash them food, 
fhe nations would giow^ foul wilh la/y feeding 
What lleaviMi lines is breeds with hie a-tingle, 

Swilt glidiiig, flasliiug, darting fear at rivats, 

Alen Icaiiiig (rod and with no other fear.” 

Fine rhetoric, you will perceive, but no more than that ; 
jikIcciI von must not c.\[icct gre.it jioetry IromMr. Zangwill, 
you must be (.oiiteiil with facility rather than inspiration. 
You will nolt;, also, that the vokc t .in rest naturally al- 
mo.st at tlie (uid of every hue. 'liic :iulhor is rather short - 
breathfxl in his verse, indulges in what is known as the 
cnd-st()]ipt;d hue, does not deal much in enjambement and 
so can be s.'iid to resort to a ])re-Shakcspcarian, not to say, 
prc-Millonic mode. Such vidiicle can hardly lift a poet 
into the legions of the sublime, but it allow^s for an orderly 
and, on the whole, a statidy progress. p (j BKrTANY. 


A PRIZE NOVEL.* 

Mr. Mch'ose is to be I'ongratiilated on another successful 
Novel Prize Competition. A Prize Novel may be very good, 
and yet disappoint us, lor wi; open it in the natural expecta- 
tion that wc are going to rt;ad something of quite exceptional 
merit. Here is a story that in open competition with 
several hundred others has outdistanced all competitors. 
It comes to us, moreover, wearing a guarantee of its excel- 
lence signed by such notable judges as Mr. A. C. Benson, 

*“The House of Lisronan.” By Miriam Alexander. 6s. 
(Andrew Melrose.) 
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Mr. A. E. W. Mason and Mr. W. J. J.ockc. Surely, then, it 
must be a nov^el of no ordinary qualities, if it is going to 
satisfy the anticipations that are thus aroused in us. 

It is a romance of the days of William 111 . ; its earlier 
chapters pass in Ireland and England, then it crosses over 
into France for a while, and returns home to Ireland to take 
up the threads of an old wrong and weave them to a strong 
and vividly dramatic conclusion. It is a story of love and 
hate, of political intrigue, injustice and the wreaking of a 
righteous vengeance, written with a vigour and ease and 
resourcefulness of invention that can only be compared to 
Stanley Weyman at his best. Mcinhcrr Van dcr Wynykt, 
that swollen, drunken Dutch savage, is one of the most 
loathsome and most memorable villains of recent fiction ; 
his abhorrent shadow is over all the book — even over those 
many chapters of it in which he plays no visible part. 
When he first arrives on the eleventh page you feel, before 
ho makes his entry, that he is bringing disaster in his train 
and that the instinctive fears of Kthna, the beautiful young 
widow, the lady of Lisronan, arc no mere outcome of a 
timorous fancy. Those were the days when the Catholics 
suffered per.secution, and the Papist in Ireland held his 
estates on sufferance and might be easily ousted from them 
by a Protestant informer who had influence in the right 
quarter. The Li.sronans were Catliolics, and Van der 
Wynykt had lent the King money and was a ])ower at Court, 
and therefore to be projiitiatcd by those who had possessions 
he might take away from them. But his gross behavioui 
whilst she is acting as his unwilling hostess lorces Kthna to 
rebuff and offend him. and her patient lo^'cr Owen D'Arcy 
practically turns him out of tli(‘ house : an indignity he 
never forgives and is swift to visit ujion them without 
mercy. 

The scene in which he returns, armed with authority, and 
brutally evicts Ethna’s household, with the incident of 
fethna’s own escape from his liornbh^ embraces at that 
juncture, is a wonderfully realistic and live pie('(‘ of writing. 
Her broken life thereafter, D’Arcy being dead ; tlie flight 
of her young son Dormot with her out of the country, and 
Dermot’s adventures in France, always with the resolve at 
the back of his mind, despite her dying wishes, to go liome 
again when he is fully of age Jtnd have a re( koning with the 
monster who w^as responsible ftn their woes, is unfolded 
graphically and with a npe narrative skill And the fateful 
love of Dermot for the jiretty, frightened girl wlio is for long 
believed to be Van der Wynykt ’s tlaiighler, iind his final 
rcaliziition of his dark dreams make a fitting and powerful 
end to one of the ablest and most telling romances we have 
read in these many years. Miss Alexander has iTnagina> 
tion, a sure gift in the jirescntation of character and the 
born story-teller’s cunning in capturing and holding a 
reader’s interest. In a word, “ The House of Lisronan ” is 
a very remarkable first novel, and if Miss Alexander is 
going to write a second that is better, or even as good ^ 
then, beyond question, there is a place waiting for her 
among the most popular of our novelists. 

s. J. 

IRISH HUMOUR.* 

All who have read those delightful books, “ Spanish 
Gold " and “ The Seething Pof’ will reah.se that Mr. Binn- 
iiwham is just the man to write a book on “ The Lighter 
sloe of Irish Life.” Nor will the most ardent admirer of 
his novels be disappointed in the present work. It is always 
interesting when an author treats as matter of fact the 
same themes which he is wont to put to fictional uses. It 
is at once a guarantee of good faith, and an instructive 
exhibition of the raw material of his craft. Mr. Birmingham 
has made good use of the humours of Ireland in his stories. 

* " Th^ Lighter Side of Irish Life." By George A Birming- 
ham. Illustrated by Henry W. Kerr, R.S.A. 5 r. net. (FouU.s.) 


Here he gives us choice specimens of the same in, so to 
speak, the unmanufactured state. Some idea of the scope 
of the book may be gathered from the list of contents. As 
Others see Us,” “ As We see Ourselves,” ” The Irish Clergy,” 
” The Iri.sh Official,” ” The Irish Peasant,” ” The Brogue,” 
” Old Customs and Superstitions,” “The Yank,” ” Wit and 
Humour.” Such are some of the suggestive chapter-head- 
ings. The traditional Irishman, who greets you with 
” the top of the morning to yc,” and calls you ” a broth of 
a boy ” has been effectually exploded by Mr. Bernard Shaw 
and other honest folk. Nor does Mr. Birmingham seek to 
foist him on us. On the contrary, he is most scrupulous 
in giving us the real article, and nothing but the real article. 
But his Irishman, the Irishman of fact, is at least as attrac- 
tive £is the puppet who for so long usurped his place in the 
Saxon imagination. Mr. Birmingham protests against the 
English expectation that Irishmen shall always be amusing, 
£ind he illustrates his point by the story of the Irishman 
who recited Tenny.son’s ” Revenge,” which the audience 
insisted on considering a comic poem. 

Nevertheless, as its name implies, this book abounds in 
entertainment. It is full of good stories well told, such 
as that of tlie priest who “ settled the controversy between 
the two Chur(‘lu!S in a short and easy fashion. Taking a 
Bible he opened at the first and longest of St. F’aul’s epistles. 
” Tell UK' now,” he said, ” who did the A])ostlc write that 
to?” ” 'I'he Romans,” said his opponent. “That’s 
enough,” said the pnt'sl “ Von show me the epistle he 
ever wrote to tlie l*rotestants, and I'll give in to you.” Not 
the least attractive part of an attractive book are the illus- 
trations, beautifully reproduced in colour, of Mr. Kerr. 
The whole production, indeed, has that charm which (me 
associates with the jinblications of Mr. Koulis. 



Horn# from the Fair. 
A Financial Muddle. 

From D waUT'Colom drawlnn by Heury W. Kerr, R.S.A1, it; ** The Lighter Side oi 
Irish Life," by George A. Biriniftghom, tl'oulla.) 
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** THE GOAL OF FORTUNE,” By E. E. Towgood. 6s. 

(Sidgwick & Jackson.) 

“ The Goal of E‘ortune," is a hrst novel by Miss K. E. 
Towgood, which made its appearance in the loud confusion 
of the Christinas publishing season. The litiie could hardly 
have been more unfavourable, for Miss 'I'owgood has none 
of the arts which can challenge the assured pojiularily of 
" annujils and "gift-books." A delicate, rather precise, 
faculty of expression, a fidelity to observed life, a fanciful 
appreciation of character, arc the chief items in her equij)- 
ment, and with these theie is if kind of pictuie-sense which 
enjoys and employs the details which make up scenes. 
To summarise her story would convey nothing of its total 
effect, for " The Goal of Fortune " is an account ratlicr of 
people than of evcuils, and .Miss rowgnod is to be congratu- 
lated on making her debut with a book whicli is so definitely 
a thing achieved. There are too h*w novels by women 
wdiich really exjness the woman’s view, pcrha])s because 
the models wdiich have most a( i eptance are the work of 
men. Miss Towgood s models, it .she has any, arc .sound ; 
she has gained from tliem a direc t and workinaiilikc manner 
of presentation, briskness oi dialogue, eoinjiac tness ot tonn. 
For the rest she wuites as slie feels and knows, within the 
limits of her expcricme 1 think it was Fanny Burney 
who went the length ot never leaving two male (diaractcrs 
alone together, Ix'iaiise no w'onian could possibly know 
how they would then talk and l)eha\(‘. The author of 
" The Goal of Fortune " h.is iKd hesitated to stej) m wdicrc 
the author of " ('ee iha " teared to tread, but it is always a 
feminine imagination that snpiiloinents a teimnine obserxa- 
tion. There are many charming moments ot illumination, 
gleams of sympathetK .ind wlumsual insight. Alison, the 
heroine of the t.de has huniour. bniins and purpose, but 
it was " inevitable ttiat slie woulfl fall in live wdtli her 
first serious wooer." It hcljis the reader to a realisation 
of Alison better than a dozcMi pages ot nariative. Miss 
Towgood's novel is an earnest of work yet to come- -work, 

I hope, more spat lous m comjiass in wdiich her undoubted 
gifts shall have a larger field for their exercise. Keaders 
of her hrst V)Ook will look wnth interest for the develop- 
ment which is to be expoi ted in her next. 

PATCHES AND POMANDER By Arthur Brehncr 6s, 

(Blackwood,) 

In “ John Saint " Mr. .\rthur Bicbner w rote .i fiiist novel 
of unusual promi.se, wdin li lias boiiie fruit in a somewhat 
unexpected manner in " Pati hes and Ponruidcr." 'Idle 
author no longer concerns himself jiaiticulaiJv wnth sea- 
faring, and his new tiook is also an historical study of the 
times of King Charles II. instead of a iiiocU*rn ailvcnture 
story. But it docs .seem to us th.it Mr. Hrcbner has found 
his mSiiey. flis toucli throughout is sure, and he handk‘s 
the " costume " portion ot his story with niueh ability . The 
book opens with a description ot the death ot Simon Ruther- 
ford, now a sccircher for the Philo.sopht!r's Stone, but once - 
w^ell, perhaps it would spoil the rcadei’s enjoyment in the 
book to say what he onc e w^as. Uiitheriord is a rich man, but 
besides le.iving all his property to Anthony, he also gives 
him sonui very incoherent details as to the whereabouts of 
certain valuables. The manner of the book then changes 
into a highly spirited account of Anthony’s quest. There 
is a pleasant love interest, and the result of all is a novel 
that no lover of historical fiction should neglect. 

BROWN FACE AND WHITE. By Clive Holland. 6s. 

(Hurst & Blackett.) 

" Mixed marriages have alw^ays appeared to me a radical 
mistake often fraught with grave social as well as moral 
consequences." The problem is being discussed by Evelegh, 
an English missionary stationed with his wife and child 
in a small inland Japanese town. A fellow countryman of 
theirs, Villiers, who manages a neighbouring tea-plantation, 
has succumbed to the fascination of a beautiful Japanese 


girl, KuScitsu, and the inissionaiy’s only hojjc of frustrating 
what he believes to be a di.sjwtrous marriiige lies in the 
provision of an English mate for the lonely Villiers. The 
desirable person arrives in the shape of Evelcgh’s sister-in- 
law, but the happy consummation of his little plot is only 
attained after the girl Kusatsu has sac,nficcd her life to 
save tlu‘ man she loves. Mr. Ihdland conveys the local 
colour wdth conscientious skill, and though the action of 
the novel moves rather slowdy at the outset, the telling of 
the sieg(5 of Kvclcgh's party by an armed mob of rioters 
egged on by the native priests and by the frcipienters of 
" The Golden Kitten," a tea-house of ill repute, soon fans 
the reader’s excitement into full flame. 

THE GREEN CURTAIN. By M K Braddon. 6.s (Hutch- 
inson.) 

J hat an author who liad already to lier credit no less than 
se\cnty-tw() novels should in her seventy-third write her 
most distinguished, her most convincing, and her least 
sensational work, is surely something to wonder at. Yet 
this i.s wdiat Aliss llr.iddon ha.s accomplished in " The Green 
Curtain." Tins story of a great young actor who flourished 
tliinug the Regency and met an untimely death at the hand 
of the brother of the great lady whom he was on the eve of 
mariying. is not only a first-rate, an engrossing tale, it is, to 
use a tedious phra.se, a most intimate and finished psycho- 
logical study, the finest fullTength picture of a player which 
we h.ivc met wdtli m contemporary fiction. George God- 
win, who electrified Drury l.anc audiences in such great 
Shakesjiearcan rol(S as those of " Hamlet," " Macbeth," 

" Othello," and " King J.ear," and who, by the way, in 
career anil temperament has not a few points m common 
witli Irving and hoibes Robertson, is fully individualised 
and quite startlingly alive. Jdinny Fountain, the fair, frail, 
aflectionate crcatuic he marries — and discovers to havc^ 
been some time mistress to the Prince of Wales — is radiantly 
vital. And no less full ot life, no less carefully studied, is 
the sketcli of Isabel (Lady Beaumont), the gracious, deep- 
souled woman who at the last moment is robbed of her long- 
delayed liappiness by the brooding, fanatical brother to 
whom she has devoted hcrsclt Ironi his childhood. ICqually 
admirable too is the depiction of the minor characters, of 
Sally Merritt, Ciodwin’s cver-l.uthful foster-mother, of the 
old Duclicss of l^cnlliind, his patroness and friend, and o( the 
Rev. j’alnck U Bnen, M.A. of T.C.D., his confidant and 
earliest tutor. But we scaicely sec why Lady Holland 
should be disguised ;is Lady Bays water, or why the Countess 
of Jer.sey should masquer, ide as Lady Guernsey. And, 
without taking the trouble to consult such authorities as 
Genest and '‘ Jhc’ .\nmial KegistiT," wc diire alhrm off- 
hand that “ Ma Hired " was never staged at Drury Lane 
about i8i8, and that the nation which was celebrating the 
third annivcrsar)^ of the l),ittl'‘ of Waterloo was one scarcely 
likely to go m Icar of a Napoleonic in\'asion ! This ques- 
tion of dales brings us indeed to a very interesting question 
of literary ethics and conventions. Is the author of a 
historical novel justiiietl in m\ eating a great historical 
character ^ Gr rather and this is m what Miss Braddon's 
audacity consists — is slie justified in substituting a fictitious 
liistoncal cliaractcr for a real one ^ The great actor who, 
flouting the Kemble School of stately port and gesture and 
measured declamation, captured the town what time 
Byron, Whitbread. Douglas Kinnaird and Peter Moore 
were managing the affairs of Drury l.anc Theatre, who won 
the enthusiastic plaudits of critics so temperamentally 
divergent from one another as H.izhtt, Talfourd, Campbell, 
Fanny Kemble and Keats, was not George Godwin, who 
never existed, but that wayward and erratic genius Edmund 
Kean. And, save for his glowing eyes and doubtful parent- 
age — Godwin is described as the offspring of a peer's liai- 
son with an actress — Miss Braddon’s Drury Lane hero has 
not one single point of resemblance to the real Simon Pure. 
When a notice of one of Godwin’s performances is quoted 
as having actually been penned by Hazhtt, surely tlie very 
generous licence usually granted to the romantic novelist 
is being rather outrageously transgressed ? 
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THE LONG HAWD. py, JVilHwiji; Magtiay. ’ Bart. 6s* 

Probably a good many writers find it difficult to make a 
satisfactory beginning to their books, but Sir William 
Magnay clearly does not. In The Long Hand ” he is well 
in his stride on the second page, the reader's interest is 
aroused, and there is promise of exciting developments 
before tlie denouement is reached. Again, llie author 
has chosen a scene and period which arc, to say tlie least 
of it, unfamiliar to English readers. Munich at the end of 
the eighteenth century, during the time when Count Kum- 
ford was Regent of Bavaria, offers practically an untouched 
field for the English romancist. Wc may wish that the 
whole novel had borne out the promise of the first fifty 
pages — which, unfortunately, it does not but there can 
be no doubt that Sir William Magnay has engineered a 
thoroughly readable and interesting story with its full 
share of adventure and excitement, and a pretty love 
interest. In fact, although it is not one of his best books, 
“ The Long Hand " ought fully to satisfy Sir William 
Magnay's numerous admirers. 

THE DISPUTED MARRIAGE, bv l.ilum Street (J M. 

Dent & Sons.) 

It is not easy, however distinct and nobly charming a 
personality you mav possess, to plav an unconventional 
game with the emotitins, or an unconventional part in your 
social circle, without bringing some sliarj) verdicts upon 
yourself. So Barbara Liilworth, most charming of wonnui, 
we understand, met with some severe critu ism, for her 
sentimental friendship with Jack Stafford, a married man, 
whose wife lived an (outwardly) pious life at Monte Carlo, 
and such-like spots. The book is written in the torrn of 
letters, and Jack Stafford (who is a hero of the first water, 
]^e it understood) writes, for instance, to Barbara of her 
portrait which liangs opposite the table of Dennis, the artist, 
“ What I want to buy is his portrait of you . . . but perhaps 
it would make me long too often and too much for you.” 
Then follow the lines beginning : ” Guard her for ever for 
my great love's .sake.” It may be seen that had the un- 
lovable woman. Jack's wife, been ” nasty ” she might have 
reasonably joined in the condemnation of sweet friendship 
between husband.s and charming ladies. However Barbara 
becomes engaged to the artist, and then the love-story of 
herself and her devoted men is told with sympathy and 
simple charm liy means of a well- varied correspondence. 

OLD ENOUGH TO KN®W BETTER. By William Came. 

6s. (Greening & Co ) 

A recent novel, ” A Man with a Past,” contained a divert- 
ing sketch of a certain Mr. I'atten, a whimsical music-hall 
song writer, who w-as wont to dislocate the even tenor of 
his conversation by sheering off suddenly into impromptu 
verse. Mr. William Caine in this amusing novel of hi.s has 
struck an equally happy vein in Messrs. Blootcr and Salt, 
the World^s Champion Cat-laffian Cross-talk Combination, 
whose habit of breaking into absurdly inconsequent patter 
and ” business ” on the slightest provocation proves wholly 
irresistible. Other ” pros ” who.se oddities enliven the 
story include a retired Strong Man iind an active Strong 
Woman, who rejoices in a contortionist for a husband. The 
retired Strong Man keeps a tea and beer garden in the Vale 
of Health, Hampstead, where the wholesale flirtations of 
his flashy daughter Emily involve no fewer than five victims. 
Caipentcr, the principal victim, is an impossible young 
author, whose dislike for doing anything that is obvious 
plHIpiges him into a series of farcical escapades. The des- 
cription of the way in which Carpenter is slowly but in- 
evitably drawn into Emily's net is one of the best things 
in the book. Mr. Caine exhibits a keen relish for the prac- 
tical joke, but Ife does not despise subtler forms of humour, 
which ever and anon find play in witty digressions on the 
fads and foibles ^f mankind — Hampstead mankind in 
particular. If you do not want to laugh don’t read Old 
Enough to Know Better,” for it will certainly make you 
laugh if you do. 


THE REVOKE OF JEAN RAYMOND. By May Ford. 6s, 

(Stephen Swift & Co.) 

The author of this novel imposes a two-fold strain on the 
reader by the somewhat excessive use of the ” long arm,” 
and by raising a constant suspicion of a didactic intention. 
I'herc arc few, probably, who will share her creator’s ad- 
miration for Jean Raymond, who proclaims her independ- 
ence and unconventionality, with a rather irritating per- 
sistence and shrillness. Jean’s marriage with Bernard 
Gretton imposes a distinct strain upon our imagination, 
which is not lessened by the description of their conjugal 
infelicities ; for when Jean ultimately leaves her husband, 
it IS for a reason that would scarcely hold good in the most 
obliging of transatlantic courts, the incompatibility in this 
case being due to Gretton’s boring his wife to death with 
his passion for Wordsworth and his interest in vivisection. 
The futility ot (rietton suggests that the author was think- 
ing more ot her ” case ” than of reality ; and in spite of all 
his f.iluity we havt‘ some sympathy for Gretton’s impatience 
with M.iry Margetson, the ” bachelor-friend ” of his wife, 
whose exrell(‘ncii‘s and socialistic enthusiasms were suffi- 
cient to wreck the peace of any home. Miss Ford has put 
good work anti good writing into her book, but when she 
next e.ssa\'s to adrninislcr a powder wc hope she will be more 
liberal with her jam. 


^be Bookman’s ^able. 


PASTELS UNDER THE SOUTHERN CROSS. By xMargarct 

L. Woods, bs. net. (Smith, Lkler.) 

” J^astels eire a light ephemeral means of recording im- 
pressions. Take them out of the frame and they will not 
long survive.” But those before us, judged by the Rosebery 
or any other just standard of criticism, should outlive many 
a contemporary volume. They are delicate, yet incisive ; 
light, but acutely informed. And they are essentially 
entertaining as well as instructive. When, on the voyage 
out, the gentle Frau B., having listened to the German 
sergeant's account of the sensation caused by his progress 
witli a ctimrade and in uniform along (Oxford Street, a sensa- 
tion which led to the police liavdng to lake them both away 
m a cab, is recorded as asking m distress : ” Were the 

Londoners i.ndccd so hostile ? ” what a light is thrown on 
England and the English as seen through German eyes. 
The continuation of the narrative has its point also : ” The 

sergeant smiled, his red and-wliite checks swelled, his 
moustache curled and curled, his billiard-ball eyes glowed 
with amusement. Hostile 1 dear ladies ! It was pure 
admiration. Never, never before had those Londoners 
.seen two such liandsome fellows.” And so we pass on to a 
night view of St. Helena, a glimpse of Round Table Moun- 
tain, follow the Northward Trek, pau.se at the grave of Cecil 
Rhodes, halt awhile at Buluwayo, explore Zimbabwe and 
its wonderful ruins, enjoy ” a five o’clock ” on the veldt, 
arc impressed with the majesty of the Victoria Falls, journey 
on to Salisbury and listen to a thrilling account of an episode 
of the Mashona Rebellion, take part in a discussion on 
hotels, wreckage, Umtali, and ” the white missus,” and 
finally take train to Bcira, and ship for the East Coast 
voyage home. One of the impressions that are deepest in 
our mind, at the conclusion of the trip, is that of tlie immense 
advantages that Rhodesia holds for the ” odd women ” here 
at home. 

CASTELLINARIA AND OTHER SICILIAN DIVERSIONS. 

By Henry Festing Jones. 5s. net. (Fifield.) 

The cult of specialisation to-day is nowhere more dili- 
gently practised than in the literary world. Our novelists 
have portioned out the world between themselves : some 
writers deal, so to %peak, in continents, others only in 
obscure corners of continents ; but they seldom reach beyond 
their self-imposed confines or trespass on what they would 
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regard as other authors’ territory. The author of the book 
'before us, Mr. Henry Festing Jones, has annexed Sicily 
as his literary domain. “ Diversions in Sicily ” was a most 
interesting and unconventional travel book, and “ Castellin- 
aria ” is equally diverting. We must admit, however, that 
the Sicilian dialogue puzzles us not a little. In a chapter 
exititled “ Malagigi ” wc read the following : “ ' I saw her 
die at Trapani. The Empress Marfisa came and found her 
dying of grief in a grotto for the loss of her husband, Rug- 
giero da Risa.’ ‘ Precisely. She was Marfisa's sister-in-law 
because she married M£irfisa's brother Ruggiero da Risa.’ 

* Then who was the cavilicrc errante, Ruggiero Persiano ? ' 

* He was the son of Marfisa and Guidon Selvaggio, and this 
Guidon Selvaggio wiis the son of Rinaldo.’ ‘ Had Brada- 
mante no children ? ' " It is space only that forbids us 
quoting more of this entertaining conversation, which is 
nevertheless rather puzzling to the lay mind. Save for 
a few more unintelligible passages, w(i have found the 
book fresh and inten'sting, and the sloddies entitled 
“ Earthquake Echoes ” (of Mes.sina, 1008) an' cxceiuhngly 
good. 

A KEEPER OF THE ROBES. Jfy E. Fmnkfort Mooie. 
i6s. net. (Hoddor Stoughton.) 

Mr. Frankfort Mcxjre has a genius for gold-digging. He 
takes a diary which is sinqily a scaled book to the ordinary 
reader from its mass of trivi.ilities, and washes out the 
intolerable deal of woithless sand it cont.iins, until there 
are left a few glittering pieces of gold whu h all the workl 
will snatch at. Out of Fanny Hurney's iiioidinately long 
diary he has extracted a narialive of extraordinaiy [lowt'r 
and value. Ostensibly tlie narrative deiivcs its value from 
the humanity with which it clothes two royal figures, giving 
flesh and blood to what witli most ])eopIe arc nothing more 
than names. On this aspec t of it the editcjr Jiimsc'lf Kiys full 
stress in his brilliant pictace, on<‘ of the most lasrinating 
pieces of work ever seen from his ]^en Ihit with all Ins 
excellent historical intent lon^ the editor is gradu.illy over- 
mastered by the charms of another croatun' of th'sh and 
blood, the humanity oi I^'anny Burney herself And so 
it must be with the reader. Absorbed tliough his natural 
man may be for a time by the introduction into the sa('icd 
precincts of Court life, his higher self is captivated by llie 
strange vici.ssitudcs of the little lady’s fortunes. A('c iis- 
tomed to move in the highest literal y circles, lu’rselt not 
least but honoured of them all,” at customed to the society of 


superciliositiQ!) ^gaeded her a nonentity, and to avoid 
starvation was feign to eat apricot and bread from 
an equerry's iiocket. The palace too was freezing in 
winter — wind enough in these ])assages to carry a man-of- 
war." There were compensations ; the reverend ” reader " 
who " practised a thousand mischievous tru ks to confuse 
me in the royal presence,” the comedy of the visit to Oxford, 
the engrossing Warren Hastings trial. But there were also 
dreadful seasons, when the Palate felt the slow approach of 
the King’s madnass. "Talking -talking -talking, till lie is 
thus terribly hoarse. . . . The Oueen almost overpowered 
with some secret terror. . . . A stillness the most uiu-oinmon 
reigned over the whole house.” And finally the ” terror 
walking by night.” 


THE CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH OF CHARLES 
DICKENS. By Kobert Langtou (Hiitchuison.) 

This is a revised and timely re-issue of a very interesting 
liook that was lirst published privately in 1883. Mr. 
l.angton has siru e theai been gathciing together new facts, 
which £ire now all iin.orporatcd in his pages, and add not a 
little to fuir knowledge of llie early days of Charles Dickens. 
To some extent, of course, Mr. I.aiigton has had to rely on 
Forster’s invaluable ” I.ife,” but he has hunted tirelessly 
after pco[dc who knew Dieki'us personally in his 5^outh, and 
has obtained records and anecdotes from his old nurse, 
fiom some of his schoolfellows, and from divers friends and 
neighbours of the Dickens family when they were living at 
Chatham, Rochester, anrl elsi'wlicre. He gives the words 
of a duct that Dickens and his sister Fanny sang, standing 
011 the dining-room table of Mr. 'JVibe, tiu n landlord of the 
" .Mitre.” at Rochester, the lYibr and the Dickens children 
being playfellows, and he traces Old Orlitk’s song, ” Beat it 
out. beat it out, Old Clem ! ” to doggerel rhymes that used 
to be snug by the ('hatham blacksmiths wIh'ii Dickens lived 
there as a cliild. One way and anolhci he thiows a good 
deal of light on charaeters, ineidents and references in the 
novels, and incidentally makes it deal that Dickens’s boy- 
hood was not such a wrete.hed and neglected one as Dickens, 
looking back in his later yeais, was too ajit to imagine it 
had been. Altogetlicir Mr. Langton lias written a pleas- 
antly gossi]>y chroni(’l(’ tlial forms a very useful supplement 
to tlie biography oi tiu’ gre.it novelist whose centenary wc 
are nov’ celebrating 1'lie illusti ations are numerous and 
lull ot interest. 


Burke, of Bruce the African 
explorer, of Ct)unt Orlott the 
Russian almost-Empcror, of 
Reynolds, who stayed up 
all night reading her novel 
" Evelina," and of the great 
Dr. Johnson himself, whose 
letters to her Boswell in- 
effectually imiilorcd her to 
hand over to liim, that he 
might " show him as gay 
Sam, agreeable Sam, plea- 
sant Sam" — after moving 
amidst this galaxy of talent 
the poi^ular authoress be- 
came a mere tirewoman, 
compelled to rise at six and 
refused leave to go to bed 
till after midnight. She 
might never move beyond 
the sound of the Queen’s 
bell. She had to stand and 
stand while the Queen’s hair 
was being curled and crimped 
and powdered. She mixed 
the royal snuff, and was 
treated as a scullion by the 
head Keeper of the Robes, 
a perfect Cerberus. In one 
country house gold laced 



The Leather Bottle, Cobham, Kent. 

•• Havinff returned to DinglcyJDcJl by;thc Mugglcton heavy coarh. Mr. Pickwick found that Mr. Tupman had gone awav durina 
his absence, but was to bo>-ai^ 'of at * The Leather Bottle.' Cobhani. Kent, and the three friends at once r^ved to follow 

Protn Tha ChiltlhrMirl ami Vonfh nl r^hurlMs OiAlrane *' K*, t /u......!.! v 


him there." — From " The Childhood and Y'outh of Charles DickeaSi by Robert Lan^n (Hutchinson). 
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SHADOWS CAST BEFORE. By Claude Field. 2s. 6d. net. 

(William Rider & Sons.) 

Mr. Claud Field’s ** Shadows Cast Before ” is a collection 
of anecdotes concerning prophecy and prevision. Some 
of the instances related are probably apocryphal, for they 
include accounts of the fulfilled dreams and premonitions 
of many ancient worthies — Alexander the Great, Julius 
Ca?sar, Cicero and Tacitus. But for the most part they 
are well-authenticated, and reasonably credible in the light 
of modem phy.sical science. Thus we hav'c Browning’s 
story of a fulfilled dream of his sister-in-law concerning 
the time of her own death ; Theodore Parker’s prophecy 
of the American Civil War ; Abraham I.incoln's fore- 
boding of his own assassination, and the divinations of 
Madame I^enormand. But we should hardly has'c thought 
the well-known story of Lord Bcaconsfield’s prediction, as 
a young man, of his coming greatness suitable for in- 
clusion in the book. There was nothing very “ occult ” 
about that. It doubtless arose simply from a stnise tif 
power and self-confidence. Mr. Field’s little volume is 
perhaps rather too " scrappy,” but as a work of reference 
it has its uses and will interest the general reader. 

MYTHS AND LEGENDS OF THE CELTIC RACE. Bv 

T. W. Kolleston. With sixty-four full-page illustrations 

7s. 6d. not. (llarrop.) 

There arc few men, on the side of knowledge, more com- 
petent to write such a book than Mr. Kolleston. His 
only drawback is that he clearly dislielievcs the nui|ority 
of the tales he tells. That is a drawback indeed. Vet, 
as he disguises this scepticism in the excellence of his 
telling, it will probably not obtrude' itself on the leader. 
It would be a puty if it did ; for wc c an imagine few mytho- 
logies 80 wondrous or glorious as the C'eltic. Jt has all the 
•strength of the Norse without its crude hurlv-burly. It 
has all the beauty and grace of the (irceks, without its 
statuesque immobility. Mr. Rolleston traces first the 
true characteristics and geographical dc'ftnition of all 
the Celtic tribes before he proceeds to tell their trdcs, 
cycle by cycle. The cycle to whicli the greater numbers 
will at once turn, will naturally be the Cuchulhd Cvxk*. 
Nor will they be disappointed in what they find there. 
We have already read it many times over ; and arc likely 
to read it yet many times more. But this is only one of 
the cycles. There is the famous Ossianic cycle. There 
arc the less known talcs of the remoter Cyinry with which 
the book closes. And there is an admirable i haptcr of 
the ” Religion of the Celts.” Altogether this is a book to 
possess and to read. 


notes on new Boohs. 


MR. B. T. BATSFORD. 

Mr. J. Starkie Gardiner's new book is devoted to the short 
period soon after the accession of William and Marv, during 
which the art of ironwork in England " expenenct’d an extra- 
ordinary development, which continued to the middle ol the 
eighteenth century " As the author says, the achievements of 
this peritd “ form one of the most brilliant phases in the hi.story 
of English craftsmanship.” English Ironwork of the XVIIth 
and XVIIIth Centuries is very hand.somelv produced, and 
contains eighty-eight collotype plates and .some hundred and 
fifty illustrations in the text. It i-j certainly the last word on its 
subject. 

* MR. WERNER LAURIE. 

Kennedy Square, by F. Hopkinson Smith (6s.) i.s an intensely 
intercstiiig story, pe rvaded throughout with an air of quiet charm. 
The plot deals with a love affair of sixty or more years ago, in 
which Hatry Rjitter and Kate Seymour play the principal parts, 
watched over oy Harry’s fairy godfather, St. George Temple ; and 
a more loveable ch^^acter than St. George it would be difiiciilt to 
find in modern ticbfn. The romance of it all hinges on a certain 
act of Harry’s at a great ball given by ('.olonel Rutter to celebrate 
the engagement of his son and Kate Seymour. Harry and*6t. 
George look upon Harry’s behaviour from one point of view ; 
Kale and C'olonel Rutter regard it from another ; and so the lovers 
become e.^trgngfed and Harty is banished fremtIdH fatlict^s house ; 
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the other inhabitants of Kennedy Square being divided in their 
opinions on the subject. The reader is at first uncertain where 
ms sympathies lie, as the author pleads eloquently and earnestly 
for each side in turn. The chapter in which Edgar Allen Poe 
makes a dramatic appearance is particularly impressive. This 
is emphatically a book to be read. 

MR. T. FISHER UNWIN. 

Mr. H, McDonnell Bodkin, K.C.. is already well known aS an 
accomplishe l writer of detective stories, and “ Young Beck ” (6s.) 
will do no harm to bi.s high reputfition. Further than that wo 
can hartllv go, for. although the author displays the greatest 
ingenuity in the construction of his tales, lie can hardly disguise 
the improhabilitv of their setting. I'ranklv, it is inconceivable 
that one small family shouM have been the storm centre of so 
many attcm]>ted crimes. But, with this granted, it must bo 
confessed that young Beck is a worthy successor to his father 
and mother in the detection of crime Readers will find that 
the book contains many dramatic moments, anti .several very 
pleasing mysteries. 

MESSRS. MURRAY iS: EVENDEN. 

Michael ; bv Evelyn Barber (6s ) is a charming and brightly 
written love .story, which has miirh of the fragrance of a country 
garland, though it does not lose sight of the deeper issues of life. 
The characters are .sketched with insight and vivacity, some o 
the subsidiarv ones ]>roving almost as interesting as the princi- 
pals ; though the plot ehirlly centres in the meetings between 
Michael and Idulipp.i. Michael, a young, town-bred .solicitor, 
has all the grit of a sound North country Englishman ; but 
his inner nature lies to a great extent dormant, till, during a 
Lakeland holidav, he meets I’hilqipa, a rielightfullv fresh but 
albeit serious-minded l^ngllsll coiinttv girl. Their growing love 
IS ptelfilv yet naturady drawn, and all goes well till a well- 
flepu'teil lovers’ c|uarrel paves tlK* wav for fresh dcN elopments. 
JMiiIippa I'N not in tin- lea‘ t tlegiee a juig, slie is lar ti.o frank 
and natural ; l>iit her idealising mind dreams ot a ]ierfei t knight, 
and she im|uilsivelv reproves lii*r Io\ ei for a built \%hieh vexes 
her. Ho is too headsliong to st.ind .such reproof, and pride 
keeps the ]>air ajnirl till lluar tale pioves too imu h for them. 
Such are tlie simple outliiu's of a story whuh loads the reader on 
by the unalfec ted verve with whiih it is written It is de'Cidedly 
an idvll, vet it never loses toiuh wuth the f.ac ts of life. Miss 
Barber is to be eoiigratiilalcd, and we shall look forw-ard to her 
next novel. 

MESSRS. ALSTON RIVERS. 

Mi.ss F,va Latlibiiry’s new novel The Moving Camp (6s.) is 
decidedly a good book, but the vagaries of its heroine are perhaps 
a little bewildering Wc tan believe in lier, but we cannot alto- 
gether undeistand her, loi she is one of those troublesome people 
w'ho po.ssess an artistic temperament Also she is a little aggrii- 
vating. Up to a point things go so very miit li her way ; and her 
attitude of ” 1 toUl you so ” mav jar upon the readier, and he may 
had with some reliel thi- paitial discomfiture which eventually 
overtakes her Moiag O’Brien is a ladv whose past is wrapt in 
mvstery. which is gradually n-vealetl in the course ol the story^ 
but her future — as a singer — seems assured She is a dangerous 
person to thrust into a muldle class Laiuashire family, even for 
a short time, and the results of her mav hm.itions are sketched in 
some detail bv tfie author The Moving Camp is a book which 
ileserves caicful leaclmg. It ])ossesses a number of lifelike 
characters, and the s( enes which aie laid in and around Dresden 
are particularly effective 

MESSRS. JOHN LGNC;. LTD. 

The only thing which we hav'o against Mr. Murray Gilchrist’s 
latest novel The Secret Tontine (6s.) is its title.' To some 
extent it gives aw'ay the mvsti'ry of a very well-told .sensational 
- story. The scene is laid in tlic Beak District, which Mr. Gil- 
christ has already faiinliariaed in a number of excellent novels ; 
the characters arc w^ell drawn, and there is a faint but very attrac- 
tive love interest, while the author displays much skill in 
the construction of his plot. In fact, Th6 Sccrat Tofltlnc is a 
rattling good story, and we are sorry for the people who will not 
be thrilled by it 

MJvSSRS. STANLEY PAUL & CO. 

The Qualities of Mercy by Cecil Adair (6s.) is a very interest- 
novel. with one of the most attractive heroines wo have ever 
met between the covers of a book — a girl with plenty of spirit, 
yet sympathetu' and altogether lovable, whom we are introduced 
to a.s a child of six, and whose adventures we follow with increas- 
ing interest as .she grows from childhood and girlhood to woman- 
hood, retaining the same sweet personality through all. There 
arc other well-drawn characters in the book which is rich in 
mystery and dramatic incidents. Wc can thoroughly recom- 
mend The Qualities of Mercy, to all who enjoy good fiction. 

MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS. 

In For Kirk and King (38. 6d.), Mr. J. A. Macrae gives us the 
“ memoirs of John Paterson of Whitefoord ” — an imaginary 
character. It is a well-written, strong and itirring novel, itilllsin' / 
gives the reader a vkiHd insight into me Rfo and waaigpq of m 
Scottish Covenanters, and the aui^r may be.fowatidA'ted upon 
his very efficient handling af a difiicult thomi. Mr. . Lauchlan 
M^cloan contribaiet an appreciative introduction, 
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rSome Opinions of Cale Young 
Rice’s Poetic Works. 

Hit Itanl iMiinslicltl s.ins “ I nas grcatl\ imjucsscd 
with It and dciivrd a si-nst* ot pfisonal encmiragcment 
Imm Hie o\ idoncc ol so (iik.* and loltv a jitodiu t lot Hu* 
stage.’' 

'rill' B()()KM\n says . “Of Hie 1 \m» ])laNs * \ olanda 
of C yprus ’ and ‘ I let \ id,’ Hu* lntt(M is pt'iliaps tlie more 
moving and im|iiessive N'et 111 each play their is an 
equal toiiiriiand of imaginative thamatie utlerame, ol 
picturesque effectiveness .ind ol iiietrical liaTinotn.” 

The Glui^eoJi' Herald says " Tiotli Hu* ]>lays are 
excellent. ‘ Yolantla ’ especiall> is tiiiely c oust 1 in te<l , 
the irregular lilanU \crse admirahlv adajiled for the 
: exigeneies ol inten.se emotion, tlie cliaraclers lirinlv 

. drawn ; and tlie climax serves the jnirjiose of good 
stage-craft and poetic justice.” 

■ T.T 's Weekly sa\ s ” Tlie jilays miglit A\ell stand 

the clifhcult test of }>rodiiclion, iiiid the N'olume will be 
wcleomc to all who rare for serious verse ” 

The Scotsman concludes : ” ]Mr. Kicr's"’woik as a 
whole IS everywhere’ marketl by true imaginative power 
' and elevation of feeling ” 

Sydney J^ec declares : ” The volume betrays wide 
sympathies with life and nature, and a welcome origin- 
ality of sentiment and metrical haimcxiry The jdays 
are well constructi’d and jiossess distinct dramatic 
power.” 

Sydney I.ee : It is a dramatically told episode, 
and the metre is most effectively handled, making a 
welcome change for blank verse, and greatly enhancing 
> the interest." 

Margaret Anderson : ” Mr. Kicc is one of the few 
present-day poets who have the .steadiness and weight 
for a well-sustained drama." 

Minnie Madden Fi.sk says : "No one can doubt 
il that it is superior poetically and dramatically to Stephen 
[m iPhilUps’s work," and that Mr. Rice ranks with Mr. 
Phillips at his best has often been reaflprmed. 


^^Hoodbr a Stoughton, Publishers. London^ ,E.C. 
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' If you have lu^ver tried j , IJt 
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I a " Koh-i-noor ” you i ^ 
cannot know how delightful 
it is to use, how free it is from 
f;rit, how durable it is in wear. 

On the score of economy alone the 
‘ Koh-i-noor ’ is cheap, for it outlasts 
SIX ordinary I’encils. 

KOH-I-NOOR 
PENCILS 


4(1. e.ich or 3 /fi do? ' Kob*l'iiuur House, 
of Stailoners, Arilsts' [ Kiiigsway, London. 
('olourinf*n, utn . rtr., 1 (Paris, Itrussel.s, Dres* 
everywhere. List fror. I dm. /nrich. Milan, 
X.. tSc C . HAftniMt'Tif Ltd., I Vienna, Now York.) , 
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FIRST AND SCARCE EDITIONS ■ 

iHIURd OBT mJKLM^m dOUKo 

■ovaiT. EDWARD BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, excoaiwo). 
14-16, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


WhjFto-MelviUe’s Society and Sporting 
Novds, handaome let, half-oalf 
dUt, Ulus. 26 vols„ £6 15a. 

Hood (Tom). Works, 10 vols. now. half- 
oalt 1869, £3 3 b. 

IHokona (Okas.). Works. The famous ** Chas. 
Qlckens Edition.** now scarce. 21 
▼Ids. new, half-caU, gUt, £4 4 b.. 
1867. etc. 

OarroU (^wis). Doublets ; a Word Pusale, 
2nd ed. cloth, rare. SOs. 1880 

The Hunting of the Snark. 1st ed. 

cloth, 21s. 1876 

Sylvie and Bruno, 1889, Ist ed.. 25 b. 

AUce in Wonderland, 1878 ; 

Through the Looking-Glass. 1872 ; 
2 vols., cloth, 218. 

Granmer Bible, 1553, thick folio, calf. One 
copy, £12 128. 

Lydekker’s Royal Natural History, 6 vols. 
half-morocco, £2 lOs. 

Monthly Packet, 2nd, 3rd. and first 4 vols. 
of 4th series. 1866-92, 54 vols., and 
Christmas No.'s 1877-91 in 6 vols., 
59 vols. in all, £4 4s. 

Greenaway (Kate), first eds.— Language of 
Flowers, 16s. ; A Day in a Child's 
life, 16s. ; The Royal Progress of 
King Pepito, 78. 6d. : The English 
Spelling-Book, 78. 6d. ; Girls’ Own 
Paper, 1892, 12s. 6d. ; Under the 
Window. 218. ; Heartsease, 1880, 
18 b. 6d. ; Routledge Christmas No. 
1881, 168. 

Crane (Walter), first eds.- The First of May, 
a Fairy Masque, in Portfolio, SOs. ; 
Wise’s New Forest, Artist’s edition, 
presentation copy, 258. (only 50 
pub.). 1883 ; The Work of Walter 
Crane with Notes by the Artist, 
«*Art Journal,” 1899, lOs. 6d. ; 
Ulus, to Shakespeare’s Tempest, in 
portfolio, 1893, 158. ; Pan Pipes 
21 b. ; A Masque of Days, 78. 6d. ; 
Queen Summer, 78. 6d. ; Proces- 
sion of the Months, 218. ; Renais- 
sance. 1891, 158. 

Walter Crane’s Picture Books in 1 vol., 
1900, 158. 

Lawrence (Sir Thos.), by Lord Ronald 
Gower, with 4 coloured plates and 
48 other large Ulus., with 13 small 
plates and a catalogue of the Works 
by A. Graves, a fine book. pub. 
£8 net, price £5 fis. 

Portraits, Burlington Fine Arts Club Mezzo- 
tint Portraits, folio, fine book, 1902, 
scarce, £7 78. 

Dugdale’s Visitation of Yorkshire, with 
actions, edited by J. W. Clay, 

2 vols., 1899, £2 2 b. 

EUot (Geo.), Romola, with Ulus, by Sir F. 
Leighton, ed.-de-luze, scarce, 1880, 

2 vols., £3 3s. 

Scott (Wm. BeU), Poems. Ballads, etc., 
with 17 etchings by the author and 
Alma Tadema, 1875, 25s. 

Hunting (Haddon HaU Library), only 150 
copies on hand-made paper pub., 
full vellum, 1900, 21s. 

Caradoc Press Vicar of Wakefield, and Wal- 
ton ’s Angler. fuU-calf. fine books, 
16s. each. 

Ramsay (Dean), Reminiscences of Scottish 
Life and Character, 2 vols., 1861, 
Presentation copy, 10s. 6d. 

Tluu Roger Tichbome, 9 vols.. folio, pro- 

* fusely Ulus, in parts, rare, £2 l(hi. 

Reports of Trials for Murder by 

Poisoning, by Browne and Stewart, 
doth, 1888, 21s. 

Baldwin Brown, The Glasgow School of 
Painters, with 74 reproductions and 
portraits by J. Craig Annan, folio, 
1908, pab. life iei.6d.; 95 fit. net. 

Qttbert (Willinm), Xing OeiroB'i HiMy, 

* with 160 lUnc. by W. 8. OUbert, 
fisted.; cloth, 1878, 16i. 

CMlbert (W. mS el£k — Original Haya, 
li^, ii$. Od, ; 8onga of a 8a¥W‘ 

•A, g*!’ 

MiBmd iMie p ft jiisp ^ iTiiuiiwe evewBrs ' 

sMWJc w* wvpwwajnst f 


Oreeney’s Monumental Brasses of Europe, 
folio, 1884. 358. 

Rackham’s Grimm’s Fairy Tales, 16 b. 

Land of Enchantment, printed on 

vellum, 21s. 

Indian Mutiny, Walker’s Through the 
Mutiny, 1907, 3s. 6d. ; WUber- 
lorce, An Unrecorded Chapter of 
the Ibdian Mutiny, 1894, 48. fid. : 
Major North’s Jounial of an Eng- 
lish Officer in India, 1858, 16s, fid. ; 
A History of the Indian Rebellion, 
a foUo coUecUon of newspaper cut- 
tings of the Period, unique, £2 28. 
Breeding Racehorses by the Figure System, 
by Bruce Lowe, £2 28. 

Farmer and Henley’s Slang Dictionary, 
78. fid. 

Naval and MiUtary Trophies, personal relics 
of British Heroes, a series of water- 
colour drawings, a very handsome 
book, pub. £7 7s. ; price 30 b. 
Debrett’s Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, 
etc., 2 vols., 1909, fie. fid. 
Blackmore’s Loma Doone, beautifully 
Ulus., a fine presentation volume, 
pub. 358. ; 128. fid. 

Sporting Books, Vyner’s Notitia Venatica, 
Treatise on Foz-Hunting, Acker- 
man, 1847, cloth, £3 10s. ; Jor- 
rock’s Jaunts and Jollities, coloured 
plates, by Aiken, cloth, 1869, 
£3 lOs. ; Science of Foxhunting, 
by Scrutator. 1868, 258. ; Noble 
Science of Foxhunting, by Rad- 
cliffe. Ulus., 1839, cloth, 358. , 
Taplin’s Sporting Dictionary and 
Rural Repository, 2 vols., calf, 
1803, 158. ; Nimrod’s Northern 
Tour, cloth, 1857, 21s. ; The Gen- 
tleman’s Recreation, 1677, rare old 
book on Hunting, Hawking, Fish- 
ing, Fowling, etc., £2 28. 

Scott, first eds.— Ballads and Lyrical Pieces, 
boards, uncut, 1806, £2 28. ; Anne 
of Geierstein, 3 voIb., boards, un- 
cut, 1829, £1 lOs. ; The Antiquary, 
old, half-calf, edges uncut, rare, 
1816, 428. 

Dickens, first eds. — Complete in parts, very 
rare. Bleak House, £2 28. ; Our 
Mutual Friend, 35 b. ; Little Dorrit, 
428. 

Sibson’s Ulustrations (69 plates), to 

Old Curiosity Shop, rare, £4 48. 

Famous Household ed., 21 vols., 

4to, cloth, 458. 

Many odd parts in stock. State wants. 

Austin Dobson, Vignettes in Rhyme, 1st ed. 
dedicated to Anthony Trollope, 
cloth, 1873, 358. 

EUiott (Frances M.), Old Court Life in 
Spain, 2 vo1b.,J-898, 368. 

Merriman (H. Seton), From One Generation 
to Another, 2 vols., 1st ed., SOs. 
Bute’s Roman Breviary, £2 10s. 1908 

Dickens’s Nicholas Nickleby, 1st ed., half- 
calf, 1839, 158. 

Works, 30 vols., cost £3 158. net 

lor £2 28. (Caxton Pub. Co.). 
Encyclopiedic Dictionary, 8 vols,* SOs., 
pub. £4 4s. Cassell, 1902-3 

Myers’s Homan Pmonality, 2 vols., very 
scarce, 88s« 

Donnelly’: Atlantts, scarce, 10s. fid. 

Bacon (Lord), Sylva Sylvamm, with por- 
trait, foUo, calf, £8 8 b. 1685 

Rdskin, Modem Painters, 5 vols., cloth, 
uncut, best ed., £10 lOs. 1856-08 
Donne (J. D.), Poems, original calf, rare, 
1689, £6 fis. 

Haggard’s Rural England, 2 vols., 1st ed., 
26s. 1902 

Jack Harkaway Series of Boys’ Books, 
14 vols. bound in 9, profusely 
illus., now very scarce, £4 4i. 
FitaOerald (Edward), Letters and Ltte^ 
Remains, ediled by Wright, 8 vo^ 
£2 2s 1280 

XarpUmob'i SIrHi OtMt O^tal llim- 
^ veto, 1879, nM. •# J*.. . , 

Wo(9iwocfli V ® 

1807, A lit c. 


Symonds (J. A.), Giovanni Boooaodo as 
Man and Author, rare, 1st ed. ; 
1895, £2 2s. 

Walt Whitman, a Study, large 

paper, 1893, £2 28. 

Shakespeare’s Predecessors in the 

English Drama, 1884, Ist ed. ; 
£2 10s. 

Free Review (The), edited by J. M. Robert- 
son, 10 vols., 1893-8, £2 lOs. 
Robinson’s Eastern Carpets (second series), 
folio, fine work, SOs. 1898 

Wilmott’s Warley Garden in Spring and 
Summer, fine plates, beautiful vol, 
folio, 218. > 

Sir Walter ScoU’s Halidon Hill, 1st ed., 
boards, uncut, 21s. 1882 

The Doom of Devorgoil, Ist ed., 

boards, uncut, 308. 1832 

Mather’s Kabbalah Unveiled, 1st ed., 
cloth, 1887, £2 28. 

Mead’s Simon Magus, very rare, 1892, 4to, 
wsappers, £2 2s. 

Geographical Historie of Africa, by J. Leo. 

tolio, calf, rare, £8 Ss. 1600 

Hamerton’s Paris in Old and Present Times, 
large paper copy, 1885, £4 4 b. for 
£2 2s. 

Bronte’s Poems Ist ed., 1846, £2 28. 

Hall Caine’s Politics and Art, 1880, very 
rare, £3 3s. 

Two Autograph Letters from 

Greeba Castle.” 15 b. 

Dublin University Magazine, vols. 1 to 58, 
£6 lOs. 1833 59 

Bradley’s Ethical Studies, 1876, £2 lOs. 
Butler’s Solar Biology, N.D., 21s. 
Beardsley’s First and Second Book of Draw- 
ings, 2 vols. with extra illus. from 
Juvena and Lucian, Studio ” and 
other Sources, a unique lot, £6 6 b. 
Meredith (George), One of Our Conquerors, 
1st ed., 3 vols., 1891, 26 b. 
Thackeray’s Works. 13 vols., 1887, £2 58. 
Dickens’ Works, early reprints with all the 
original illus., 15 vols., halt-calf 
gUt, £6 lOs., 1871, etc. 

Halford’s Dry Fly Entomology, 1897, rare, 
308. 

Fitzgerald (E.), The Complete Works of. 
7 vols., handsome set, pub. £8 5 b., 
price £3 3s. 

Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, Twelve 
Coloured Plates after drawings, by 
Abanindro Nath Tajore, to illus. 
the Rubaiyat, in portfolio, ** Stndio” 
Office, 15c. 1910 

Works of Robert Herrick, edited, with Bio- 
graphical Notice, by T. Maitland, 
2 vols., half-moroooo, 1828, rare, 
£2 10s. 

Dulac’s Ulustrations : Shakespeare’s The 
Tempest, ed.-de-lnxe, signed by the 
artist, £3. 

Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night, Illus. by 
Heath Robinson, ed. - de - luxe, 
signed by artist, £2 16s. 

Benson (A. C.), Poems, 1st ed^ 1893, 35s. 

The Professor, and Other Poems, 

1st ed., 1900, 218. 

Henley’s Song of the Sword* and Other 
Poems, 1st ed., 1892, 10s. fid^ 
Whistler, Ulustrated Catalogue of the 
Whistler Memorial E:dUbitioa, ed.- 
de-luxe, £2 2s. 

Rothenstein’s English Portraits, folio, rare, 
1898, 86 b. I 

Whymper’s Travels Amongst the Great 
Andes of the Equator, 1892, fine 
presentation copy from the authoi/ 
with inscription, fils, J 

Whymper’s 8ci^bles in the Alps, 1st edi 
doth, liri, 28s. fid. 

Mnther’sHistory ef BtodernPeiiitifif.8thiii 
vols., cloth, seam, 1886* £2 
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WARD, LOCK & CO.’S NEW FICTION 


SIX SHILLINaS BACH. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELL6RS. 


GOD AND MAMMON. (3/6) Joseph Hocking. 

. A purposeful novel of enthralling Interest. " Qod and Mammon " is sure to be widely read and much discussed. 

FOR THE QUEEN. E. Phillips Oppenheim. 

“For the Queen” is a book that will be read, enjoyed and remembered. It shows that niaslcr ot mystciics, 

E. Phillips Oppenheim, at his best ; diplomatic intrijjue and exciting mystery are the principal features. 

THE PIONEER. Harold Bindloss. 

“Mr. Bindloss may with confidence be relied upon for a pood, breezy, wholesome stoiv of outdoor life, 
containing . . . strenuous endeavour, adventure, de.ently restrained love-makinp, womanhood sweet and tme ; 
manhood — muscular, chivalrous.” — '1 hr Athentsum 

PRINCESS KATHARINE. Katharine Tynan. 

“Tender, pathetic, and indeed moving. The picture of the mother is both just and Rentle ; and the Irish 
backtjround Is delij^htful.” — Thr Aihruafurn. 

CHRISTINA. L. G. Moberly. 

“Miss Moberly’s story has plenty of Incident, and is a vciy excellent and wholesome play." -Morning Vast. 

THE MYSTERY OF THE RAVKNSPIJRS. Fred M. White. 

“ Woven with Mr. White’s well known ingenuity and skill, the book excites the attention at the turn of every 

page, and not until the last line has been read Is the leader disposed to lay it aside.” 'I he Srot^rnun. 

IN LOVE’S LAND. Effie A. Rowlands. 

“In I.ove’s Land” is a novel likely to please ail library readers, and be much talked about. 

THE TRIANGLE. Marie Connor Leighton. 

Amongst libiaiy readers the author of “Convict 90” Ic a great favourite, and “The Tilangle ” is a novel that 
will appeal to them immensely. 


WARD, LOCK, & CO., LIMITED, SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


Chatto & Windus^s New 6s. Novels. 


THE MALABAR MAGICIAN. 

Ily V. K. Author of Ibijali,” vlv. With a 

Miiiiiitiiro hv C I. l'ENN^ . 

THE ENDLESS JOURNEY, etc. 

By NKTTA SYliKT'l’, ,\iitlior of “ Dremler’h Dauglitei." 

THE SHOE OF A HORSE. 

l$y OlIllfSTOPlIEK STONK, Author of ‘“riiey AIho 
S erve,” oto. 

THE WISDOM OF WAITING. 

By MABKL JN(’IC, With a FronliHpioce by Uio Author. 

THE CHILDREN’S BREAD. 

By MAUDK LlT'i’LK, Autlior of “At the Sign of the 
Burning Bush,’* etc. 

COMMONERS’ RIGHTS. 

By CONSTANCE SMEDliEY, Autiior of “MoLlici’a and 
Fathers,’* “Service,” rte. With 8 llhisiratioii.s hy 
Maxwell Ailmkield. 

UP TO PERRIN’S. 

By MAKCAKET B. ( BOSS, Autiior of “A Que.stinn of 
Mean.s,** etc. 

INNOCENCE in the WILDERNESS. 

By THEODOSIA LLOYD. A story of deep piiiotional 
understanding. t Shorthj. 


London : Chatto & Windut, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


NEW POETRY AND ESSAYS 

FIRES ; BOOK I. THE STONE and 
other Tales. 

Bv’ Wilfiicl W. (iih'-.fin, CrovMi S\'n. Is 6d. net , 
WrappfTs Is ncM. 

SOME POEMS OF LIONEL JOHNSON. 

Nfwly selected. With an ml r. uliu. lion by Louise 
lrn''gen Guiney. Su pp. Kfty.il ibmo. Is. net. 

VERSES. By VgiK's Fox. Royal lOmo. 2s. 6d. net. 

SONGS OF A SYRIAN LOVER. 

By Clinlnn Scnllani. Imperial ibmo. 2s. 6d. net. 

IN MANTLE BLUE. 

Fiy F. t; Wynne Evans. Ciown Svo. 3s. 6d. net. 

STORM SONG AND OTHER POEMS. 

By P.illisier Biirkas. Crown Svo. 2s. net. 

POEMS, Lutyens Ciown Hvo. 2s. 6d. net. 

THE SLUM-CHILD AND OTHER POEMS. 

By E. H. Visiak. Svo. Is. nt t. 

STRANGERS AND FOREIGNERS: being 

Translations from the I'rench, Italian, (ierman, etc. 
Done into luighsh Verse by Lois Saunders. Roy, i6mo. 
Is. 6d. net. 

THE FUTURE OF POETRY. 

By F. P. Osmaston. Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. net. 

An essay on vanons tliporics of ijtjptry. 

ANIMA CELTICA. 

By Reginald L. Hine. Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. net. 

THE CAMPAGNA OF ROME : A Symphony. 

By Stanhope Bayley. Royal i6mo. Is. net. 

Uniform with two recent volumes of delicate essayg, via., ”A 
Singer of Dreams ’’ and “ Anlma FanciuUa**^ 


London : ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, W. 
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THE WEST A SECOND EDIHONS OF I ^ORKS BY MISS THACKERAY 

GUY THORNE’S *^*^5 Mumous** I I I (LADY RITCHIE). 


GUY THORNE’S “ssssssss™ 

THE DRUNKARD 

have alneady been disposed of. 

THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 

THE DRUNKARD 

By the Author of “When it was Dark.** 

This is a book ■which islands by itself. The 
^J| publishers believe that nolhinp (iiiite like it 
jl has been published before. 
gJJ It is a book of POWER “ Power fitted to 
the season.” In the Aery first pages the reader 
is gripped by the drama which pulses and 
throbs tlirough the whole story of Gilbert 
Lothian and his devil-ridden life. 

The tale is one of action As the drama 
unfolds itself the pictures ol contem])orarv life 
jJ arc real and vivid ; varied to an unusual extent 
also. The lovely sutiering wife; tlic famous 
doctor with lus priest-like mission of hope and 
regeneration ; J.otluan’s treacherous and egotis- 
tic friend; the .subtle .study of Rita Wallace 
"lightly laughing, swcetlv speaking,” and yet 
with black ruin and hideous crime as lier gifts — 
the.se characters really live. And finally the 
whole psychology of Alcoliolism, the TRUTH 
of it — presented for men and women of the 
world for the first time in English fiction — ■will 
be found here. 

THE DRUNKARD 

By the Author of “When it was Dark.” 

PRICE SIX SHILUNGS. At All Ubmri*. «.<■ Bo.i«ii.r.. 


OTHER NEW FICTION. 

MICHAEL KAYE'S New Romanoe, 

THE HONOUR OF BAYARD 

By the Author of “ The Cardinal's Past,” etr. 


WILLIAM CAINE'S Humorous Story, Ss. 

OLD ENOUGH TO KNOW BETTER 

By the Author of '‘Boom.” 

ENA FITZGERALD'S New Story. 6s. 

AND THE STARS FOUGHT 

By the Author of “ Patcola,” etc. 

GUY RAWLENCE’S New Novll, 6s. 

A COMEDY OF HONOUR 

By the Author of "The Romantic Road.” 

HARRIS BURLAND’S New Novel. 6s. 

LORD OF IRONGRAY 

By the Author of “ The Financier,” etc. 

The Story of the Successful Musical Play at the Shaftesbury 
Theatre. 

THE MOUSME 

By MICHAEL KAYR 3s. 6d. 

A Cheap Edition of THE MOUSME is also issued at 

One Shilling net. 


New Volume in the Lotue Library* 

SIDONIE’S REVENGE 

By ALPHONSE DAUDET. 

, i2mo. Cloth la. 6d. net Leather 2a. net. 

A New Work by the Author of “ Seen and Unseen,” 

THE COPING STONE 

By E. KATHARINE BATES. 

Crown 8 VO. cloth, 3t. 6d. 


Send card for list of Greening's Popular Classical 
Muszc Dept. (B.), 

GREENING ft CO*. Ud.. 91. St. Mnitin^t Lane. W.C. 


(LADY RITCHIE). 

4 

Uniform Edition, in 10 Volumes. Kaoh Voliinic illustrated with a Vignette 
Title-Page. Large crown Bvo. 6/- each. 

1. Old Kensington. 

2. The Village on the Cliff. 

3. Five Old Friends and a Young Prince. 

4. To Esther, and other Sketches. 

5. Bluebeard's Keys, and other Stories. 

6. The Story of Elisabeth; Two Hours; From 

an Island. 

7. Toilers and Spinsters: and other Essays. 

8. Miss Angel: Fulham Lawn. 

9. Miss Williamson’s Divagations. 

10. Mrs. Dymond. 


Blackstich Papers 


Hy J, VI>Y 111 I I’ll IK. with PiirlraiU. Iiji'liulm)? a portrait of W. M. 
'I’hackiTay, from a miiitaturc palnliiib;. J.tiri'o imiuI Svo. 6/- net. 


With '1 Portrait ii, pii^L's of lllu»tratloiiB and :i MapH. Sriiall royal 8vo, 
10/6 iM’t. 

The Gambia 

Ita lliatory. Annuiit, Itloitin^val, iilid Morlcni, togother with Its 
tteograjihicnl, (ieolouical, and F.thiioKra|)]iiCiiI < 'ondltlons, aud a 
(U'se lotion ot the IiiiUh, tx'HMts, and dhUl'm found tluirrin. hy 
IIKNRY KKNW iCiv ItKKN E, C \I iM.l.t’.K . K.R.d.S., F.A.H.,ito. 


Ulth a PhotogiaMiri' I'uitralt from a |)ra\ving )>y OKUAUE lUClIMOND, 
Jl A Small ilumy svo. 7/6 ni*t 

Edward King, 60th Bishop of 
Lincoln 

H> the JllRht Hon. O. V\ . K. KfiSSKI.h, Authoi of " t’olloctloUH and 
HvoolU'rti(»nK. ' ell 


Large post 8vi>. 7/5 not 

Men and Measures : a History 
of Weights and Measures, 
Ancient and Modern 

fiv LUut.-t'ol. KHWARI) NTCHOLSON, K.l.l’., etc. \uthor of 
“Thi*Stor> of Out eighth ami Ml'Umuicb.” 


Clown hvo .V- net. 

A Nurse’s Life in War and 
Peace 

Hv K C. LVURKNCK. It II C With a Piufari h> Sir KREHKHICK 
1 RK\ Ks, Bait «. C.\ O , C H . ilr 


With a Map and llluHtratioiiH from rhoUtgmphs. H\o. 12/6 net. 

Plain Towns of Italy : the Cities 
of Old Venetia 

Itv Kt^ERI’DN U. WILLI VMS, Autlior of “ lliil 'J'owm* of Italy." 

1 iilh iH ,1 (ompaniori volniiii* to Mi. KKerloa M illiamH’ " Uili Towns 
of Italy,’* piiblisht'd Home eight yearn ago. 


With ti I’urtralU. t’lown 8vo. 3/6, 

Murphy : a Message to Dog 
Lovers 

Bv Major BTKR-I'ARRV, Author of '‘Annals of an Eton Uoude," 
i he Pageant of m.v Hay," etc. 

If a dog can have a houI, then Murphy possessed one ; and tide It 
tile story of'hls sensitive iritimae> with his iiinster. 


NEW 6/- nCTION. 
Fathers of Men : a Public 
School Story 

By K. W. HORNUNO. 

Denham’s : or a Web of Life 

By ALEXANDRA WAT80N. 

The House of Robershaye 

By EMMA F. BRtKIKB. 

The Common Touch 

By AUSTIN PHILIPS. 

Love Gilds the Scene, 

and Women Guide the Plot ^ 

By AOTtiCH And BOBRTON GABTLB. 

m 


London t 

SMITH, KLOgR * OO. 1 B, WATmuw PUMS. aW. 
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A SELECTION FROM 


Messrs. HUTCHINSON & CO.’S New Books 


“INSIDE INDIA" 

AYEARwiththeGAEKWAR 

By E. ST. CLAIR WEEDEN, M.A. 

In cloth gilt and gilt top, 16s. net. With 25 Illustrations 

"This volume fills a niche of its own in English literature. 
To very few indeed does it fall to make so prolonged and 
intimate an acquaintance with the life of a Native Piinccand the 
Inner working of his State. Mr. Wccdcii has made good use of , 
his opportunities, and given us a real insight into what was 
before but a dimly lighted interior ” Standard 


THE CHILUIIOOI) AND YOUTH OF 

CHARLES DICKENS 

By ROBERT LANGTON, F.R.Hist.Soc. 

With Photogravure Frontispiece and 80 fine high-class Engrav- 
ings from original drawings by William Hull, Edward Hull, and 
the Author 

In handsome cloth gilt and gill top, 5s. 

"A KINCrs K\( JIANTItKss.'’ 

MY LADY CASTLEMAINE 

By PHILIP W. SERGEANT 
In cloth gilt, 16s. net. With Illustrations 


COLOUR MUSIC 

The Alt of Mobile Colour, 

By A. WALLACE RIMINQTON, A.R.E., R.B.A. 

Plofc ‘<)| (if lull All"., h’ t <* 11 <H, T (»ll(l(tn 

With 29 Illustrations in coloui, black and white,.ind photography 
In crown 8vo cloth gilt, 6s. net. 

It is no exaggeration to say that this is an epoch-making 
votunie dealing with what is, to all intents and puipose^, a 
new art, raising questions of great importance to piesent-dav 
culture and civilization, and opening up a iairy-land of artistic 
possibilities. 


The Story of Evolution 

By JOSEPH McCABE 

In cloth gilt and gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. With Illustrations and 
Maps. 

The T/niea says • — " For such a task as the popular state- 
ment of modem scientific theories and discoveries on the subject 
of evolution in its wildest sense Mr. McCabe’s experience as 
a lecturer, etc., has given him many qualifications ; he Is easy 
to follow, has lead widely, and writes with case, point, and 
lucidity 


2nd EDITION 

“A RARE FINE YARN” 

SIXTY YEARS 

LIFE and ADVENTURE in the FAR EAST 
By JOHN DILL ROSS. 

In 2 vols., demy 8vo. cloth gilt and gilt top. 24s net. 
With 3 Photogiavuie Plates, 20 othei Illustiations and a Map. 


A sillHOKIt .Vin 


JOHN OPIE 

And His Circle. 

By ADA EARLAND. 

In one large handsome volume, with 31 Illustrations, printed on 
art papei, and beautiiully reproduced by a new process, 21s. net. 


HUTCHINSON’S NEW 6s. NOVELS 

Selected from the best Novels of the Spring 

I % 


H. DE VERE STACPOOLE 

THE ORDER OF RELEASE 

Oul Edlttdii) 

MRS. HUGH FRASER and 

J. 1. STAHLMANN satanist 

(^t)i hditlon) 

MARY ANGELA DfCKICNS 

THE DEBTOR 

(Tlld I'.dilluit) 

W. B. MAXWELL 

IN COTTON WOOL 

ROBERT HUGH JiENSON 

THE COWARD 

(ild Lditioii) 

COSMO HAMILTON 

THE OUTPOST OF ETERNITY 

BARONESS VON HUTTEN 

SHARROW 

MRS. CHOKER t^e serpents tooth 
F. FRANKFORT MOORE 

THE RED MAN’S SECRET 

DOROTHEA CONYERS 

THE ARRIVAL OF ANTONY 


MRS. BAIIXIE SAUNDERS 

LADY Q 

G. B. BURGIN 

DICKIE DILVER 

EDGAR J EPSON 

THE HOUSE ON THE MALL 

E. M. CHAN NON 


LUCAS MALET 
RICHARD PRYCE 


M. E. BRADDON 


STONELADIES 


ADRIAN SAVAGE 

(.yth Edition) 


CHRISTOPHER 

(ird Edition) 


THE GREEN CURTAIN 


MABEL BARNES-f'.RUNDY 

THE THIRD MISS WENDERBY 

(2iul Edition) 

MRS. HUGH FRASKR and 
HUGH FRASER 

THE QUEEN'S PERIL 


WNCH •ayi:— ‘*Life is short. Books to be reviewed are multitudinous, and available space in Mr. Punch's columns ts 
exceedingly small. But my Baronite rarely resists the temptation to take up a novel bearing the brand HUT0H1N8OM. They 

musrhave a taster of unoommonly quick, true instinct." 


London: HUTCHINSON O CO. 
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GAY 6k HAfidoCtrs ANNOUNCEMENTS 

MrOVXBKiS 

Tho Luck of Rathcoole. By JEANIE GOULU Lincoln, Author of “Marjorie’s Quest.” 

A rhnimiiif; liisloru il iffinanir <if thr tiiuc of V\ abhinglon's finil adiiiinistratinn, with a iny5>lctioiis hcio, a swiftly moving 
plot, and a most pleading ending 

Tho Garden of the Sun. By Capt. t. j powers. 

Kcvcals an intimate knowledge ot Vnny life in the Philippines, with its g.uetits, iU flirtations, and its scandals 

The Modern Evang’ellne. B) Catherine wilson 

An 1 ngllbh Officer's advcntuies in Morocco 

The Secret of Frontellac. By frank k scribnek. 

A lomanre of piesent daj Fiance 

Secretary of Frivolous Affairs. b> may hitki lle. 

A '^ocietv lominrc, introdueiug the lo\t of entcilauiiiig celebrities ‘‘‘ aiidah and in\strrioii-. jt vmI rohlKiics A cynical 
hiinioui i)L*i\ddcs ilic \olunn 


By FRANK K SCRIBNER. 


Sweet Danger. 

The Carpet of Bagdad. 


By ELLA WHEELER WH.COX. 
B> HNROLD MacORAJH 


POEirTRY 


Poems of Revolt and Satan Unbound. 3/6 m.i. b> g consiant lounsbi-ky 

These jKicins attciiipl to fnrmnlate the vaiiom mos of the Mctnns ol lilc for libcrl\ Satan Unbound ‘-unis np llie 
cvolutioinr\ struggle foi thi real freedom of liuinaiut), anil nines on the thought of the iiutividiial p«ieiii!3 

A Little Book of Home-Spun Verse. 3/6 net b> margarei e sangstek 
T he Heart Hath Said. i/e net. bv Ki\. i 11 ne.wsham taylor 


1/6 net. 


By Ki\. J H NE.WSHAM TAYLOR 

I tafmntnf, and Pomt tu t hafdatn to tin lU^hof of himii 


TRAYEE., Sec. 

The Log of the “Easy Way.” I ullv Jllustrateci, 6/- m t By JOHN 1 JVIA I I HEWS 

An account ri a rcniulvablc lotnucv in a houseboat of the author and hi bn Ic down tin Mississippi l> Niw t)ih on, 
living a life of nlyllu thami for foni or hve months 


Sailing Sunny Seas. Pully lllusirated, 5/- net 


A r\cy account of Mis Wilcox s recent travels in the West In lub 


By ELLA WIILJ.LER WILCOX 


Pickwick Riddles and Perplexities. 


By PERC \ Fn/(H l< \L1) 


London GAY A HANCOCK, Ltd.. 12 & 13. Henrietta Street. Covent Garden 


CENTURY 

MAGAZINE 

PART OF THE CONTENTS FOR MARCH. 


Stella Maris, a NovcI in iiyWniiAMj loiki*. Authorof 

“The Beloved Vagabond,' etc Picture by I'Ranf VV'iuus 

COLE'S EnORAVINOS OF MASTERPIECES. THE MiLL. By 

Rfmukandt LngravtuI on wood by Timotiih Coi f 

The Training of Chinese Children. By Harkift Mon- 

HOb Pictures by Thornton Oaklkv 
, At a Chinese Temple. Threr pictures by i hornton oakelv. 

Three Adventures in the Yosemite. By John Mi ir. 

Author rtf” rht Mountains of California ' Picture from photo- 
graph. 

The PoORHOUSB. By Sara Teasdalb. 

The Dot-and-Dash Alphabet. By Howard i Morsf, 

Nowlv Uiscjvered Evidence ihat It was Invented by Morse. 
Pictures fioni portialt, fACMUiiles, rtc 

Christina of Denmark. Duchess of Milan. By Juha 

( AK 1 u Rif HI Authoi of ” Beatrice d Este, ‘ ” 1 ^abellald Este/ 
i tr Port! ait of Prlnrpss Christina from the painting by Holbein. 

The White Feet of Atthis. By HrNRv Anderson Lafifr. 

Liccoiatloim bv Omvfr Hlrford. 

The 9taoc Wisdom of Joseph Jefferson. By Marv 

biiAW, Ibciurc by Rene ViN( UNI, and p irtralt from photograph, 

“A Time for Laughter after Tears.** By C iareGu-um. 


flr Missis IIuddur & Siopohton confr 
I booksrllctH, inonihly, price rs 4d i 
" will be sent on request. Address all 


"Haro -Hearted Barbary Allen.” By ii;/' i urman. 

A Kentucky Mountain Sktlch. PjLture by h R kRU.UR 

Russian "Mouse-Traps” Bv Cieorol Kknnan Author oi 
"SiborU and tho Exile System 

FlORIZEL and FORTUNATUS or THE UNINTENTIONAL 
Humor of Illustrators, a s.ory By Wallace 
Irwin 

Two Italian Monuments, riie New Campiinie at Venice 
and the Victor Emmanuel Monument from tha Forum From 
lithographs by Joseph Pennell 

The WOMAN'S Club "Concentrates.” By Frances R 
SrERRBTT. Picture by F. C Yohn 

TSCHAIKOVSKV. By H. G, Dwight. 

The NdURY OF Tobacco. By c nARLKb b. Towns. 

A Poet Passes. By ^f l. Buhier 

The WIDOW’S Strategy, a stoi> i»> l fr\nk Tooker. 

Pictures by CiiAhtEs Johnson Posi. 

Mr. Wanhull Bounder, a story. By j. w. Mullki. 
Topics of the Time. 'lartff Reform and BEtravaganeo— The 
Clergy in the Wrong Box— Grace Before Lawlessneas. 

OpBN Letters. On the Hold up fur charity (MAKouERi'fRMKR* 
ington. On the High Cost of Living (Lovihk Hsarick Wall). 
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:;rHE BOOICMAN 


The Pigeon. 

Cloth 2s. net ; paper Is. 6d. net ; postage ^d. 

EDEN PHILLPOTTS’ CENSORED PLAY 


The Secret Woman. 

Cloth 28. net , papei Is. 6d. net . postage 3 d 

The above arc piibli*.hed in Duckworth's Modern Plays Stiirs \ lull 
libt ot volnnus ran be had iio> 4 t ti(( 

Three Clever Novels by New Writers. 


Duckwoitb & Co lia\e ple.'ibuic in inlioducinj^ 
thioe new rio\elisls 

Janet Dodge 
Arthur H. Holmes 
A. B. Le Sage 

**Mes‘.is. J )u( kw(ji ill & C o lia\( .i il.m loi dis- 
coceini*; taltnt. Win 11 lliey publish .1 noxe! by 
a ntw wtilet .i uadci knows il will bt a ‘ ‘•eiiou^ ’ 
woik” MiuicJiLsii} (,u(i>duin 

Tony Unregenerate - By Janet Dodge 

A No\e] of Iltily, Art «in(l Mu^it. 

Twinkle - By Arthur H. Holmes 

A tliOii” hi I'll novel ol Ln^lish (ouiili} lile 

In the West Wind By A. B. Le Sage 

A ( <11 Ml h niiiim” t.ilt . 

AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS CROWN 8vo 6<. EACH. 


jOHN TRAVF.RS’ NKW NOVF.I. 


In the World of Bewilderment. 

An Anglo indi m T il« I 3 iIk Viitli 1 t “ aliib I / eiu\\ii'*\c 6 s. 

RICHARD HARDING DAVISS NEW BOOK 


The Man Who Could Not Lose. 

Five Slims 1 \ the Aufhni i f ' ‘ < Idn i'- ( f roiluin ’ (i<\in8\r 6*.'' 


A very auccesaful New Scries . 

The Readers’ Library. 

Copyrij^ht Works of InduuliKil Mmil md 
l^cM inanenl \ cdiie by Aiitliois ot Kcpule. 

TWF.NTY-NINE VOLUMES NOW READY. 

New Vol Limes )ust published aie . 

Between the Acts. By H. W. Nevinson. 

The Bettesworth Book. By George Bourne. 
Villa Rubein. By John Galsworthy. 

The Heart of the Country* 

By Ford Madox HuefFer. 

The Hills and the Vale. By Richard Jefferies. 

Crown 8vo. 2b. 6d. net a volume ; postage 4d. 

A apadal Diieriptivt Catalofoc of the Series An be had poet free. 


DUCKWORTH A CO.. COVENT GARDEN. LONDON. W.G. 


Messrs. METHUEN’S 
N EW B OOKS 

General Literature. 

THE POCKET EDITION OF THE WORKS OF CHARLES AND MARY 
LAMB. I ilitid by 1 \ 1 I CAS \\ illi 1 iciiih pit US m I'liotO" 

giiMiti Jn Sjx A]i>n/hl\ I o/unus I mf hut (,ili (nh ss *ach The 
\nluiiu- an 1 Misrcllaniinii I'lo i 11 1 li 1 ruid tin Last Essays 
tjf Jin, 111 Hntiks Ini C hildn n IV lli\s lud I tii ins , V anil VI. 
If tins [Vol 1 Manhj. 

MACBLIH. Iditcdby 11 CUNINCIIAM DiHyfitn )S (ni Hit 

{Jhi ltUi)i Shiikesfuan 

REMBRANDT’S ETCHINGS. ]i> Akimi k M Ili\r) Willi ( it ilogiii and 

a Coinplitf set of lllu.tialions J lu I olun i<i M idi lut\ijl Ki o, Ci// /o/». 
SIS Hit [( l(i!,hi( <t of Art 

THE LIFE AND WORK OF FRANK HOLL, R.A. B\ \ M Ki \ Noi ns 

VSilh .<.() llln^trtUnns Diitn 810 1*0 oU mt [Marthj 

CELLINI. 14\ RojiFKr If llonAni ( i sr With i I mmiIi inn m 1‘holo 
giiviiH Hid i oIIhi Dill li Uioii" Ditux (itlt Ittft s (it nd 

[LUlli Hoots ox tft 

WILLIAM THE SILENT. IJ\ Tack toiiisis S^ji iiti , DA With u 

lllii<-ti iti« 11 J)ini\ hio J(i< (tU Hit [Miir(hi\ 

THE GROVE FAMILY OF HALESOWEN. IW |ami s Davi Ni UK 1 MA, 

1 S \ Aiith >1 uf Ihi V\ ishh iimi I ainih ol little V\ avhbounu nui 
WithmfiMil ho\al hio 7s (>/ thf [Marthii 

A POET’S CHILDREN: HARTLEY AND SARA COLERIDGE. 13% 

1 Li \NOK V lowii With 12 lllusti Ttii n^' Jhniy bio i s hil nU 

[\farih 2S 

CARDINAL DE RETZ. iiy Dwin ('eo With 1 limlipKe* CroKU 

Sio fs Hit 

CROMWELL’S ARMY: \ Him k% i I nil 1 m i isii Soi i ii r ni Ki\r thl 

( i \ II W n s I nr ( 1 MMiiNVv mi 1 11 a mi 1 in I’l o n i 1 oka 11 Hi 111 ^ tin 
I 111 1 1 1 inn ill liv ( It 1 Ml tin I rii\ i isil \ ol t >\li id ip 1 Hy 1 II 
1 IK III MV 111) kiKiii I’rtlissi it Mill' III Ill'll 11 % 4l Ovloid 
Ki\iiJ in 1 lliu li III 11 htii 11 \Mlh Jlhisii ition t/iii/bio 6i 
THINGS THAT MATTER. I’Al I Ks ON Si Mini U Mil II AKl OK Ol r.MT 
I nr I Mil i< Disiissios Jt\ J (f (.mo//\MoNiY VII’ Vnlhoi of 
Ki Ins mil Ml \ y>i;;n 810 ss xit Manhy 

A PHILOSOPHY OF SOCIAL PROGRESS. Pn 1*1 f( 1 M 1 I Hhukk 

( to H Hi f)N Mart/i .1 

GUDSTONE AND IRELAND. Irish Icmic\ in 1 \kiiami r ii^om 
lbs iH 4 D\ 1 OKU J M I 1 1 % /> ni\ s lot ( it )iit I MiinJi 7 

CHRISTIAN MYSTICISM Cl n nil n I in 1 iglit J • t Inn s di Iim n rl htloK. 

^ III t HIM I lit I I ()\l 1 I ( I hi I mipt n Li i tui s 1 I iS > j ) JJy 

W K 1m 1 J'l) Him I St I ml 1 i Ilow ml I iil 1 of llntfoul 

C Jligi,t)\l 111 \ii titiii ( III if ft I iJi/ioii < ti ti h It ss Hi \^furlh^4 

THE DRAMATIC POEM OF JOB. Jly tin Ki \ W |l VMN s Ltoiti 

Hut 3s ( li tut [ Manli 28 

BACTERIA AS FRIENDS AND FOES OF THE DAIRY FARMER. Dv 

Will I II Svnniv Til nil 1 in n>i moii (r ilm d tin Midi md V^i n nlliititl 
md ])m\ ( 111 )si Kiiif till J>(il)\ W till m Inti id in lion by luiiN 
till MS 1 M With (Mill (to nho is bit iMiitih u 

TEN THOUSAND MILES THROUGH CANADA. H\ T'")'!) t n AnAMs, 

‘ ( 11 ig m ' f I lu I I hi \iilhi 1 I f ' 1 hi III nth \i I 1 f -ViikIiuk ' W ilh 

Hill ti iti n m 1 i M i| li nvmg (In Antln 1 loidi i tor n Hto Os 

[\Lii(li .*8 

REPTILES, AMPHIBIA. AND FISHES. Hn k Jmukkir n \ ,i rs, 

mitllni W I'll mills llhi It dieiu Jhin\ So us (</ m/ 

L liiinuil I tfi , MiUih 1 1 

THE OX Is R 7 % I I KM R W Ilh III ms Tlln li iln tu ( to 11 bio ()i 

GEM STONES, AND THEIR DISTINCTIVE CHARACTERS, lu t, 1 

lliKiiKi SsTiiM M \ J)Si (()\ n) (f tlid Hull h Miisiniii With 3 
( I nil 1 lJdi» mJ 111 ms t thei llltistntion ( loi n Hio 6s fut 

f \tarih 21. 

METHUEN'S POPULAR NOVELS 

Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


rup MATADOR Ol* THF FIVE TOWNS 
A MAN PROM THE NORTH 
HIP GUESTS OP IIPRCUIES C. N. a 
JOSFPH IN JhOPARI)\ 

THIv OUEST 01 - GLORY 
FIRE IN STURHl h 
THF PRINGIPAI (ilRI 
HIE CHINK IN THE ARMOUR 
FPI i\ i:HRisriF 
THE HUMAN CRY 
FORGEI> IN STRONC: FIRF:S 
CHRISTINA IlOl.BROOK 
THE REVOLT 
ANTON OF THE ALPS 
A QUEEN OF' CIASTAWATS 
THE CHIEF COMMISSIONER 
THE SHIP THAT CAME HOME 
IN THE DARK 

DAME VERONA OF THE ANGELS 
PRISONERS' YEARS 


rOWNS Arnold Hennetr 
Arnold Dennett 
N. and A. M. Williamson 
Frank Danby 
Marjorie Bowen 
Baroness Oroay 
J. C. Snaith 
Mrs. Belloc l.owndes 
Peggy Webling 
Mrs. David Ritchie 
John Ironside 
Margaret Hope 
Putnam Weale 
W. Victor Cook 
John Barnett 
Hilda M. Swabey 

A. G. Herbertson 
.S Annie E, Holdsworth 
1. Clarke 


MY FRIEND THE CHAUFFF:UR (2s. net) 

C. N. and A. M. Williamson 
SIR RICHARD GALMADY (2s. net) Lucas Molpt 

FELIX (2s. net) Robert Hlehens 

METHUEN’S SHILLING BOOKS 

F*cap 8vo. Is. net. 

The following arc the new vuliuncb — 

UNDER FIVE REIGNS l.ady Dorothy NotIII 

FROM MIDSHIPMAN TO FIELD-MARSHAL 

Sir Evelyn WckmI 

ROUND THE RED LAMP Sir A. Conan Doyle 

THE HALO 


Baronem von Hutton 


METHUEN & Co., Ltd., 36, Ebmx Stnet, LONDON, W.C 







THE BOOKMAN. 


[MasoI, 10X2. 


CANADIAN MASTERPIECES 

PUBLISHED BY THE MUSSON BOOK COMPANY, LIMITED, TORONTO. 


1. FRAGMENTS OF SAM SLICK. 

L. A. Burpee. 

2 . A LITTLE BOOK OF CANADIAN ESSAYS. 

L. lUiipee. 

3. SONGS OF FRENCH CANADA. 

L. A. lUiipcc. 

4. BY CANADIAN SI'REAMS. 

L. A. iJiirpec. 

5. FLOWERS FROM A CANADIAN 

GARDEN. L. lUirpcc. 

6 . A CENTURY OF CANADIAN SONNETS. 

h. J. lUiipee. 

7. HUMOR OF THE NORTH. 

L. J, lUirpce. 

8. THE ROMANCE OF CANADIAN TOWNS. 

L. J. lUirpee. 

9. FIIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN CANADA. 

L. J. Bui pee. 

10. CANADIAN PATHFINDERS. 

L. J. Bui pee. 

11. CANADIAN ELOQUENCE. 


L. }. Burpee. 


UNIFORM WITH ABOVE- 


12. MADAME JANVIER’S CHURCH. 

^laiy E. Hickson. 

13. CANADA MY HOME, and other 

Grant Balfour. 

14. THE OTHER WISE MAN. 

By \'an Dyke, 


Alt the above are obtainable in three styles of bindings 

CLOTH 2 /- NET EACH. 

LAMBSKIN - • - 4 /- NET EACH. 

VELVET PERSIAN, LIMP - - 6/- NET EACH. 



HEAD OFFICE. TORONTO. CANADA. 


THE MUSSON BOOK COMPANY, LIMITED, 

MANSION HOUSE CHAMBERS. QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LCWDON. ]S,C. 
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SPRING PUBLICATIONS. 

'n^e Hunting Year 

Hv W. StJAKTH Dixon. Imporial 10nio. lllustTateil. 
Prife 6/- not. (Mairh.) 

SkctoliOH of iriany HcaHons in many connlrioH, Rlmwinj? how 
a hunting man niay tind womotliing in connection with his 
favourite sport to inlerost him in every montli of the year. 


Nights at the Play 

By H. M. WAMinooK. With PortraitH. (hown 8vo. 
Prici* 5/" net. {Hcfu/if.) 

“No one with a real interest in th™ Drama of 
he able to put down Ml. WalbrooU’s volume easily.’ 'J he 
Ohsenrr. 


The Open Secret of Ireland 

By P«’ofo‘<»or T. Km n.r.. With an Tntroduction 
'by Mr. d. K. Iledmoml, M.P. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 

Price 3/6 net. (lieii'ft/.) 

“ fn writin.f till* pn‘'>(‘nt volume Mr, Ke!tlo Ins aid'd t> 
the good bo )lis about li’iduid— t) th^ lit^r.itnr^ or a'l**tion, 
as opposed to the liter itur' of (let iin ition Wit<y, opi^riui 
mitlc, philosophic, he ixiven ns a light h‘vrt''il bird’s ey • \ lew 
iif the CISC for Irisli pilitie.il Nation ilism which will amiis*. 
giad, an I c)'ivine^ imnv wli on tin* Irish <|n ‘s'!/!*)!! li.t^ 
h therto only h irnd ’ Ih ' In 'if V /s-. 

“ lTni]Uttstionuh!y a biilhant piece of coinp>sition an 1 fi 
captivating present itio i <»f t'm c ts * for 11 1 n • Kiilo ’’ —tn'ik 
Indepnii? 'nt. 


Algiers, The Sahara and the Nile 

By Ramii I. llriMi'mit^s. Imperial lOnio With .‘U 
Iliuhlrei lolls IVice 5 - net. { Murrh,) 

A very intcrcsimg and pictures pie book ot iinpressioms 
and cNperiences, till! ot briglii and .riinsmg com n ‘iits, an I 
illust rat ed from oiiLriiia’ jdiot »gr tjdis 


Reminiscences of a Blackwall Midshipman 

By W. 1 . Dowml Cro\MiS\o. ( lotli. lhico3/6n‘^. 
t Ma n h ) 

(lives the r(*a«l(*r a pi'ison.il record of lile on the o'd siiling 
Kbii»s, full of amusing aiiccdo csof a torin of trivcl tli it li.is 
now [»aHs *d. 


Hither and Thither 

By K. Bikkhvs PoI’IIAM. (’rown Svo. (Moth. Price 
3/6 net. { I'ehninrij , ) 

A well-written, bree/v and modest account of tlio author’s 
wanderings in (’lima, India, .lapan, Africa, and other places. 


X'Rays on Roulette Systems 

By L. R ASCII. Small Crown Svo. Cloth. Price 5/- net 
{l^ebniarfi.) 

The author claims to explain how imjiossihle it ia to “beat 
the bank” hy the usi of Hysteins before the pnldie. 


FORTHCOMING FICTION. 

THE TEMPLE OF DREAMS 

By PAUL BOLD. [March. 

THE RICH MAN'S WIFE 

By DICK DONOVAN and E. WAY ELKINOTON. [Marcu. 

DR. BROWN'S PARTNER 

By IAN THE CAVENDISH. [MARCH. 

ROGER'S LUCK 

By ROSAMUND flOUTHKY. [Al'RlL. 

CLARICE AND OTHERS 

By H. K0BKRT80N MURRAY. [AfRlL. 

THE GIRDLE OF KAF 

By CORA MINNEIT. [APRIL. 

GURTH 

By CAPTAIN GAMBIBR. [MAY. 

LOVES ARTIST 

By MRS. MONTAGU BRIGRTOCKE. [Ready. 


LONDON : • 

W. JF« HAM*-SMITH, 6, John Street, AdelphL 


BEST BOOKS. 

From Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN'S SPRING LIST. 


Caesar Borgia. A Study of the Renaluance. By John 

Leslie Garner. With 17 Illnst rations. Demy Svo, 
cloth, 12/0 net. 

The Roman Campa^na. By Arnald:) Cfrvesato. 
Translated by Louise Cmco Illu'.trated. Demy Svo, 
cloth, i2/(> net. 

The Building of the Alps. By T G Bonnfy, Sc d., 
LL.D , F.R S. ; Past Premdcnl of the Alpine Clulj. Illus- 
trated. Demy Svo, 12/6 net. 

Omens and Superstitions of Southern India. 

Bv Ed(^ar Tiiursion, C.I.E , late Superintendent, 
Ethnogriphic Survey, Madras Prcadcncy. With 16 
Illustrations Demy Svo, cloth, 12/O net. 

The Secret of the Pacific. By c Reoinald Knock, 

F.R O S , Author of “ The An les and the Amazon.” etc. 
With 50 llliistr itio IS. Dciiiy Svo, lIoUi, 12/6 net. 

In Forbidden China. \n Account of the D'Ollone 
Misnion. 1206 — 1909. By Viscount D’Oli.one, Major 
111 the French Army Illu d rated. Damy Svo, cloth, 
12/6 net. 

Lights and Shadows of Chinese Life. Bvihc Rev. 
J. MvL(r{)\v\N, Author of ** Sidelights on Cliinese Life,” 
ett Illustrate 1. Djmy Svo. clot li. 12/O net. 

On the Backwaters of the Nile. Studies of some 
Child Races of Central .\frica. By A. L. Kitching, 
M A Witli a Map and 57 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, i2/b net. 

Cracow : The Royal Capital of Ancient Poland. 

Its Hist«>ry and Vntiquities. By Leonard Lepszy, 
Member of the Imperial Academy of Science at Cracow. 
With 120 Illustrations Crown 4to, cloth, 10/6 net. 

English Apprenticeship and Child Labour: A 

History. By O Jocelyn Dunloi* With a Supplemen- 
tary Section on "The Modern Problem of Juvenile 
Labour.” by O Joe 1 lyn Dunloi* and Ricuard D. 
I>rNM\N. MP, formerly Chairman of the London 
J uvciiile Advisory C ommittec Demy Svo, cloth, 10/6 net. 

James Hutchison Stirling: His Life and Work. 

By Amli 1 \ lluicHisoN Stirling, M A With a Preface 
bvT.oRn HvLDANr and eight Illustrations. Demy Svo, 
cloth, lo/o net. {Ready.) 

The New China, Traveller's Impreaaion*. By 

Henri JiaRri With 48 Illustrations. Demy Svo, 
cloth, lO/b IK't. 

Modern Hungary. By Ferdinand L. Leipnik. Demy 
Svo, (.loth, 10/b net. 

Social Life in the Insect World. By J. H. Fabre. 

With 23 Illu'itrations. Demy Svo, cloth, 10/6 net. 

{Ready.) 

Sea Fisheries, Their Treamre* and Toilers. By MarCBL 

Hkrubbl. Demy Svo, cloth, 7/0 net {Retd\.) 

The Unvarying East : Modem Scenes and Ancient 
Scriptures. Bv the Rev. E. J Hardy, M. A., Author of 
“How to be Hiippy Though Married,” etc. With 24 
Illustrations. Demy Svo, cloth, 7/6 net. {Ready.) 

Modern Democracy* A Study in Tendencies. By 

Brough xM Villiers (F J Shaw), Author of "The 
Socialist Movement in England.” Demy Svo, cloth, 
7/6 net. 

Butterflies and Moths at Home and Abroad* 

By H. Rowland Brown, M A., F.E.S. With 21 
Coloured Plate? and numerous Figures. Large crown 
4to, cloth, 7/6 net. 

NBW VOLUMES /AT THE CHATS SERIES, 

Illustrated. 5/- net each. 

Chats on Old Jewellery and Trinkets* By Mac- 

IVER PeRCIVAI.. 

Ghats on Cottage and Farmhouse Furniture* 

By Arthur Haydbn. ' 


Write for a Copy of the New Aniouncemeit I^ist. 

T. FISHER UNWIN, i, Adelphi Terrace, i^ondon. 
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From HODDER & STOUGHTON’S SPRING LIST. 

NEW NOVELS NOW READY. 


HAVOC. By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. Author of “ The lUustrious 
Prince,” " The Falling Star,” etc. Illustrated in colour. 6 ' 

THE OLD WIVES’ TALE. By Arnold bennett. 

New edition, with preface and photogravure portrait. 6 - 

LOVE IN A SNARE. By CHARLES GARVICE. Author of 

“ The Other Girl,” ” The Heart of a Maid,” etc. 6 - 

QUEEN OF THE GUARDED MOUNTS. By john 

OXENHAMo Author of Their High Adventure#** '^Barbe cf Grand Bayou#'* 
etc* Illustrated. 6 ' 

THE RUBY HEART OF KISHGAR. By a. w. march- 

MONT. Author of ** The Case of Lady Brcadstone#'* etc. 6 

CRENLAND CASTLE. By MORICE GERARD. Author of 

^^The Last Link#** Rose of Blenheim#** etc. 6 - 

THE GIFTED NAME. By Mrs. fred Reynolds. Author 

of ** These Three,*' etc. 6 " 

CORPORAL VIOLET. By L. T. MEADE. Author of “The 

Lady Cake Maker/* ** That Brilliant Peggy/* etc. 6 - 

THE BRIDE’S BREVIARY, anonymous. 6- 


HONESTY. By M, E. FRANCIS. Author of "The Tender Passion,” etc. 

6 - 


THE FOURTH WATCH. ByH. a. CODY. Author of “The 

Frontiersman.** 6 ^ 


THE HIGH CALLING. By charles sheldon. Author 

of His Steps/* 61 ^ 

THE SICK-A-BED LADY. By E. H. ABBOTT. Author of 

♦'Molly Make-Believe.** 6/' 


PtODDER fit STOUGHTON, PUBLISHERS, Warwick Square, London, E,C. 
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Oxford University Press. 

THE WORKS OF 

William Makepeace 
Thackeray 

Arranged and Edited by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 

In Seventeen Volumes, with 1,942 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 

Cloth, per volume ..... 28. net. 

Cloth extra, Hilt edges .... 2 a, 6d. net. 

Paste grain, leather, gilt top ... 3 a, 6d. net. 

Also in superior Bindings — Half-Persian, Half-Calf, 
Ilalf-Morocco, &c, — at higher prices. 

On OXFORD INDIA PAPER. 

Cloth, gilt top 2 s. 6d. net. 

Smooth lambskin, gilt top - - . - 3 s. 6d. net. 

Also in superior Bindings at higher prices. 

Athenaeum. - Suw ihai \vln>h> si*t i . av.nl.ihlf, iis rhc.iiMW's'. is 
ly SI fii In 1)1 fsti . 1(11 lilii.iry Many of (lie latt i \nlimic'> i un 
In an iiiMi .'.i.il li tli(‘ sim «• ul lllu Mialioiis ib I \(.('pnoii.ii, itiid 

tin: tv'pr riD'l appr.n r(M( f nf the wlioic arc irrepro.t* h-nblc Piol. 
iaamtDluiiy is. a-> <ihNa>s, mttrt'.itini’ in his c'onimt'nls. ” 

or ALL BOOKSELLERS. 

London : HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press, 

AMEN CORNER. E.C. 


A SELECTION FROM 

Mr. ANDREW MELROSE’S 

SPRING BOOKS. 

DR. JOHNSON AND FANNY 

BURNEY. Bv C. BREWSTER TINKER. 

: Dr'inv 8vo, llliisiratrcl Pncc, 7n. 6d. n< t. 

fcSO YE R’ S STAN DAR D~C^k- 

A Complete Guide to the Art of Cookintf Dainty, 
* * Varied, and Eeonomioal Dishes for the Household. 
By NICHOLAS SOYER. 

■ Lal«" Cliff to llrouki'ij Club, Autlinr nl ‘‘Sovt’r's l^apt-r iJap Cookery.” 
\V'ltlt Coloniid T’laifs, Cu»wn Kvo, Cloth. Price, 5b. nfi 

NEW NOVELS AT 6s. 

250 (luineas Prise Novel. 

HE HOUSE OF LISRONAN. 

Bv MIRIAM ALEXANDER. 

' Note. — The advanci? orderh for this book wno so In-avy 

that It was reprinlocl five tini^s hefare piihhcaiion. 

(Two Editions exhausted befort* Piililication.) 

HE DEVIL’S WIND. 

t By PATRICIA WENTWORTH (Mrs. Q. F. Dillon), 

thor of “A Little More than Km,” ‘A M.iiria^f under the Terror," etc. 

HE DAMSEL DARK. 

By CLARA TURNBULL. 

HIS “first novel" took a high place* In the selected MSS which were 
siibiiiitled to Messrs. A. C. Benson, A. E. W. Mason, and W. J. 
Locke, in Mr. Melrose's Prize Novel Cumpetulon. 

) In his report, Mr. A. C. Benson, while putting “The House of 

in* Lisronan first, says. From the ftoint of view of dtrnt and 

' ' popular appeal^ * The Damsel Dark ’ tt prohahly the most effective.'' 

.HE WHITE SHRINE. 

By GERALD VILLIERS-8TUART, 

Author of “The Soul of Crucsiis," etc. 

Popular Edition of a well-known Book. 

LAWS OF LIFE AND HEALTH. 

By ALEXANDER BRYCE. M.D. 

f Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, Cloth. Price, 2b. 6d. net. 


1 ANDREW MELROSE, PUBLISHER, LONDON. 


JOHN LONG’S 

notable novels 

6/- Now Ready at all Libraries and Booksellers 6/- 

A Transplanted American husp, lathrop 

Memory Corner 

Tom Gallon 

Austin’s Career 

Violet Tweedale 

Clouds 

Chakle-s I ogles den 

Anna Strelitz 

Low Lathen 

The Eternal Struggle 

Newman Harding 

The Compromising of Jane anni wlaver 
Two Men and a Governess ouvia kamsey 

The Spindle 

Elizabeth Harden 

Chicane 

Oliver Sandys 

The Last Stronghold 

JCllen Ada Smith 

The Secret Tontine 

R. Murray Gilchrist 

A Glorious Lie 

Dokoihea Gerard 

A Fool to Fame 

J. r.. Harold Terry 

The Guerdon of Faith 

Mrs. Chas. Martin 

Dangerous Dorothy 

Curtis Yorke 

A Three-Cornered Duel 

Beatrice Kelston 


JOHN LONG’S NEW BOOKS 

McBiri. JOHN LONG draw particular attention to the foUowinip deeply 
intereiting Works of Biography, History and Travel, large supplies of 
which are now with the Libraries : — 

The Fair Ladies of Hampton Court 

By Clake Jkkkold. Illustrated with Photogravure 
and other Reproductions from Paintings of the 
Beauties of the Period. 12s. 6d. net. 

Pilgrim.s to the Isles of Penance : 

Orchid (iatherinji^ in the Ra.st. By Mrs. Talbot 
Climon. With SA Illu.strations from Photographs 
and a Map. 12s. 6d. net. 

Prince Talleyrand and His Times ; 

From the Reign of Louia XV. to the Second 
Rmpire. By FKl'ni-Ric Loltki:. Kngli.sh Version 
by Bryan O'Donnell, M.A. This work contains 
material from recently-discovered documents now 
made public for the lirst time. With Photogravure 
and numerous other Portraits 128. 6d. net. 

The House of Teck : A Romance of a 

Thou.sand Years. By Louis Felberman. Author 
of “ Hungary and its People," etc. With Photo- 
gravure of Her Majesty, over lOO other interesting 
Portraits, Reproductions of Pictures and Illustration.s 
depicting Family Relics, included in the volume by 
Special Permission of Her Majesty the Queen. 
12s. 6d net. 

The Fair Land of Central America 

By Maurice de Walefi-e Preface by Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle. With 24 Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs. Demy 8vo., la. 6d. net. 

Many Coloured Mountains and Some 

Seas Between. A Book of Travel. By Emma S. 
Boyd With coloured frontispiece and several other 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo., Ts. 6d. net. 

My Recollections of the Sepoy Revolt 

By Mrs. Muter. With Portraits, Illustrations, and 
a Plan. 7s. 6d. net. 

Big Game Hunting in'North-Eastern 

Rhodesia. By Owen Letcher, F.R.G.S. With 
Photogravure Portrait of Author, 52 Illustrations 
from Photograph.s, and a Map. 12s. 6d. net. 

The Seven Richest Heiresses of 

France, By the Count de Soissons. With Photo- 
gravure and other Portraits. 128. 6d. net. 


LONDON 

JOHN LONG, LtA, 12, 13, 14, Norri^Street, Haymuket 
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Macmillan’s List. 

Ruins of Desert C&th&y. 

Personal Narratue of Explorations in Central Asia 
and Westeinmost China. Bv M AUREL STI IN 
With numerous Illustrations, Colour Plates, Panoramas, 
and Maps from Original Survtvs Two \ols Royal 
8vo. 42s. net 

** Scotsman —One of the most uttractivf be ok*; cf tnxt I tl tt Iia%t ippe 
In any langi>''f!e for many >ears past this \oIi me t s im lUiactb n to t) r 
fheer luerlt cf the achicvi nuiits it itroicK i ht b ck Is rscriliith 

printed, and (be illustrations arc admit 1) It 1 hr i ui< <1 ml the 

photographic reproductions are exet ptionalh ck n 

The True Temper of Empire 

with Corollary Essays. b> sir chauli^s 

BRUCK, G C M Cr \uihor oi “The Bn ad Stone 
^ of Empire ” 8vo 5s net 

Scotsman — 'A book tbit lunM l>t it jil »lth proPt l> all rtidiis 
Interested to have rJi Hr lit u ^ if tin n itiirt. irul trLtid i>i liiiptf ialisui i*. a 
force m Using ]>olitl(s 

A History of the British Consti- 
tution. Bj K«v J HOW ABO B MASTER 
MAN Crown &vo 2 s 6d. net 


The Political Economy of Art : 
Unto This Last — Sesame and Lilies — 
The Crown of Wild Olive. By ]ohv 

RUSKIN 8\o 3h 6d net 

[library of Fngltsh Classics 

Other volumes of llu St rit cm bt b<i<l m uniknn binding wnh 
(hts vol 


BTEW NOVEXuiS. 

AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE BY A NEW WRITER. 

Hieronymus Rides. EpHode* in the Life of 

a Knight and Jester at the Court of Maximilian, King 

of the Romans. By ANNA COLl MAN LADD 6s 

Aforwifig /»or/ The episodes related m this itmirkabk look Veep the 
reader engrossed from hrst pige to last tor thr> ire so cleverly cm 
Ceivccl nnd are told with such an appearance oi tiiith that it is difficult 
to realise that they do not form a ictoid of the (art.«r of an historical 
character 

The Victories of Olivia and other 

Stories. By EVELYN SHARP Author of 
“The Youngest Girl in the School, ’ etc Extra crown 
8vo 6s 

The Charwoman’s Daughter. By 

JAMES STEPHENS. Extra crown 8\o 6d net 

NEW TWO BHIUilNO EDITION OF 

The Novels of Maurice Hewlett. 

With Frontispieces. In cloth binding Crown 
2s net each Two volumes issued monthly 


By JOHN 


1. The Fopeet LoTen \ 
B. The Queen*! Quair / 

8. Little Novels of Italy 1 
4. Richard Tea-and-Nay j 


I Heady 


ANNE THACKERAY 
RITCHIE ; 

RECORDS et ‘nCNNYSON. RDSKIN. ... 

iBRpWNINO. Globe 8 vo 4 s net, 

lEversley Series. 

CHAPTESe FROM SOME MEMOIRS. 

8\o, lob 6d. 

' MA^MUXAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


Mr. Heinemanris Latest 6/- Novels 


LITTL E BROTHER • Gilbert Cannan 
ESTHER~^ r~ - Agnes E. Jucomb 
THE adjustment” - Marguerite Bryant 


Agnes E. Jaeemb 
Marguerite Bryant 


MARJORIE STEVENS 


F. Taubman^Ooldie 


“d MEW ANONYMITY IN flUlQN 

HE WHO PASSED {to M L G) Anon 

*• This cxtranrdinarv uarralKp of a vioinan s life held mo absolutely 
enthralled If it is ii t the ncxel cf XYt *ca-oii the 'ca*or\ is not lil<ciy 

to give us anylhii p much litifi — FuiakdImnc [u J ht 1 aiUr 

• A \er> remarkable and powerful no\tl . dbtinction among the best “ 

— / / 4 II ,eUy 

This IS a notTbIt book It nrinot I e < \(ilorkrd — Aforntng I eadtr 
‘ If niithtntic piignant tc tiais if n t in iivtlk iislv nurntid Here Is 
^rrew loo dff p frr words hum in in I c mp llmg — Mail 

The PRIS^ Witii^t a WALL Ralph Straus 

‘ A novel that counts ’ — Obstner 

“ Ml Straus ttyle is a dtllght, it rcmiii Is ns of I cacork Ihackerav, Lamb, 
of all the genial sentimentalists wiio hue luvid a kindh fiiiiui, a cbemiig 
glas<; a happy phiase - standard 

MAIDSHWONEY^ . . ~Mrs. 

* Urilhmt chaiacUr sketches sufti idit t mikr Muds Money one of the 
most interesting novels which u I ha\( n id — Saturia\ Anni 

The REWARD ^VIRTUE (jHf/ Imp ) Amber ReeVes 

77 ie stvlc of the book IS a rf niirkabh i htcvniuntlci n fust novi 1, it is at 
once effective ind uriobtiusivt itkin tutu 


A LIKELY STORY - - Wm. dt Morgan 

' * A Likely Stor> is no romni n w rk < f (\ni J ly liiti n 1 only 

Wish five pr I rent of the publivlud I kswin om ii ill is g d I ht lelltr 


THE PILGRIM KAMANITA 

' It IS m fascinating picture of Jn Inn ht 


Karl ejetierup 

Dans ( hrotiult 


THE DOP DOCTOR U-Hh imp ) RUhard Ooftan 
IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


ROMANESQUE ARCHITECTURE in FRANCE 

^dludh) Dr Jl I mSBM \1 U iih 6 I ull i i>. J IhI. •. 41 1 3 S..nr( 

A ghnrc through llu pagi s f this v >|iinw w uid PlI moi< al f lit the 
essential difftienccs betwrM n Prcneli inti I nglKh Koinamsqiic thin could be 
gleaned fioni i vtry rnn<;idt iibl nn nil ot rtading Ih* illustistioris of 
sculpture arc partu uhrl> interesting an I instructive Siotsmun 

BAROQUE ARCHITECTURE and SCULPTURE in 

ITAIV Ld mil > CORKAIH) HICCI \\ III ? 4 i nil r 

ll/Ual. 1* s , 25 b. nit 

Stndf nts of arehiliLctun who wish t > ham what thi Hii«>qiu means at its 
best and in sonic cises at its worst will 1 1* ibk t( 1 irn ihnost ill th«> need 
from this iii>st extcllmt book -‘Scotsman 

THE MODERN PARISIENNE 

By OCTAVE UZANNF lutuKhution b> Dmness VON HITILN 
Demv 8vo 6s ni l 

An airesling ind sigmfuant stucl> l^ill Mall (• ncth 
A remark ibh book piccisc instatcriu nt an 1 eh it in '-file Country Life 

J. PIERPONT MORGAN : His Ufe Story. 

ByCARLHOVEY Illustiated L)om> 8v i 7.. 6d. net 
As art tonn asaeur, as Ireiu factor us maftter i iginiscr Mr Morgan lives 
convincingly m these pages - Oath \ctt« 

‘ Mr Morgan the baiikei tlu mancf ifi ms— tlu \ arums stages of his 
business i arctr tr iced with dram itic mstiiu t / iw. s 

MOVING PICTURES. 

By r A TAT HOT >\ith96pp of Illustiations Demy Bvo, ^ net 
” |u«| the book for those who ait inteiestdi snd unused b> toe moving 
picture and wish to know soinething of its hislo? y ind to learn how it is made ” 
— Morning Post 

* A comprehensive exposition of n fssr imting subject — H nfmmgter GezetU. 

'A NEW LOGIC. 

By CHARLES MERCILR M D Demy 8vo, 10 s. net 
' A book of real fascination Those who usually avoid this subject will find 
teal test In study mg It under Dr Mcruer s guidanct ’ — Sheffield Daily reUgraph 
** It would be safe to prophesy a great and lasting success for ‘ A New 
logic ’ might chaUuige cotupaiison with that of John Stuart Mill him- 
self"— ftmeM _ 

ON THE ART OF THE THEATRE 

By E GORDON CRAIG. Illustrated 6a. net. ^ ^ ^ 

*' Mr Craig cannot be read without rcsiiect and pleasure ; he is so fall of 
ideas, so oharmlni^y provoking *^—Fventng Standard 


THE PUTS OF W. S. MAUGHAM. 

Cloth, 2s. 64. . F»P«r^ It. 64. (i) Lady FlredStfcR, (a) Jack Straw, ( 3 ) A 
Mnn of Honour _ ^ 

THg pROHimtreae nnY. 

THE NEXT REUGION. a n., a Tk» Aai. 

By ISRAEL MNGWILT . Snai d«Dy 8ve.abS4.fMt 


THE WAR G(H>. a Tr.«.4r i> Vh« Aai. 

By ISRAXL ZANCWILL. SnnU dwy Sv., U/m. bM. , 


Wm. miMKMANN. Ai. Biemsw ttmeix; taMMiv Wax 
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NEW BOOKS- 

LogicVjld and New. By J Pro- 
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Notebook.s — Masters of Eng- 
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• ' In a German Pension 314-31G 
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NOTICES. 

All Lommnnication^i attended for the Editor mu^t he addressed to the 
Editor of The Bookman, St. Paul's House, Warwick 
Sqiure, London, L C. 

A preliminary letter of inquiry should he sent to the Editor before 
an\ manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 

1Rew8 IKotes. 

The April Bookman will be a Spring Double 
Number and a Robert Louis Stevenson Number in 
one. It will include a large and fully illustrated 
Supplement dealing with the new season’s books, 
and among the principal contents will be a special 
article on Stevenson by Neil Munro, articles on 
Cardinal Newman, by Dr. William Barry ; George 
Borrow, by Thomas Seecombe ; Joseph Conrad’s 
Recollections, by Perceval Gibbon ; The Art of the 
Short Story, by A. St. John Adcock ; Lafeadio Hearn, 
by Francis Bickley; Augustus Toplady, by Dr, 
James Moffatt, etc., etc. 


Mr. Harold Begbie has been making a journey 
through Ireland, in view of the forthcoming Home 
Rule struggle, and will contribute to the Daily 
Chronicle a series of articles dealing with his obser- 
vations, and experiences of th^ country and its 
pdpi^. 


Mr. Heinemann ])nblislies this spring a " Life of 
Neilzsclie ” written by bis sister, Frau Foerster- 
Nictzsche, who was the pliilosopber’s constant com- 
j)anion and nurse in bis later years. It will be in 
two volumes, the first being devoted to " The Young 
Nietzsche.” 

“ The Sad Shepherd,” by Henry Van Dyke, is a 
companion volume to bis " Story of the Other Wise 
Man,” and ticats of Love in much the same way as 
the other book treated of Worship. It will be pub- 
lished immediately by Messrs. Harper. 

The Hon. Mrs. Arthur Henniker, whose new novel, 
" Second Fiddle,” lias just been published by Mr. 
Evcleigh Nash, is the daughter of the first Baron 
Houghton, who is still better known in the world of 
letters as Monckton Milnes, and with her father’s 
wonderful charm of manner and genius for friendship 
she inherits also his capacity for drawing into her 
social circle, as it was said that he did into his, almost 
“ everybody worth knowing ” in literature, in art, 
and in the public life of the day. She married in 
1882 the late Major-General the Hon. Arthur H. 
Henniker, and published her first novel, " Sir George” 
in 1891 ; following this Avith “ Foiled,” in 1893 ; 
and ” In Scarlet and Grey ” in 1896, one story in 
which volume, " The Spectre of the Real,” she wrote 
in collaboration with Mr. Thomas Hardy ; in 1898, 
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she publishe<l “ Sowing the Sand,” and in 1903, 
” Contrasts.” Moreover, Mrs. Henniker has twice 
appeared successfully as a dramatist : with “ The 
Courage of Silence,” a four act play, at the King’s 
Theatre, Hammersmith, in 1905, and " Our Fatal 
Shadows,” in 1907. ” Second Fiddle,” which we 

review on another page, offers the presentment of 
an entirely commonplace woman. There are many 
charming short stories of Mrs. Henniker's still lying 
uncollected in the back numbers of magazines, 
some of them very striking and faithful sketches 
of military life, and it is possible her next book may 
be a volume of these. 


Mr. J. E. Patterson has made his reputation as a 
novelist, but he began his literary career as a poet 
with a little book called " The Mermaid,” that was 
printed by subscription for private circulation. 
This narrative poem, thoroughly revised and enlarged, 
is included with many of Mr. Patterson’s songs and 
ballads that have not before been collected in a 
volume that Mr. Heinemann is publishing shortly 
under the title of ” Daughters of Nereus.” At 
present, Mr. Patterson is engaged on a novel of 
modern political life that is to be ready for publica- 
tion this autumn. 


In 1896 Mrs. Henniker a( ted as President 
Society of Women Journa- 
lists, and she has always 
taken an active and a sym- 
pathetic interest in the affairs 
of the world she writes about. 

She has done much good work 
among the pt)or of London, is 
an enthusiastic supporter of 
those societies whose object 
k the protection of animals 
and birds, and, her books 
reflecting herself, a broad 
humanitarianisin is the 
natural kcA’note of all her 
writings. 


“ Little Incidents,” a 
volume of stories and sketches 
by Mr. Frederick Watson, a 
son of the late Ian Maclaren, 
is to be published immedi- 
ately by Messrs. Hodder & Lafcad 

Stoughton. Mr. Watson has From hit 1,1 

edited several books, and is 

well known as a contributor to Punch, Chambers' 
Journal, The Windsor, and The Westminster Gazette, 
but " Little Incidents ” is the first book to which 
he has put his own name. 



Lafeadio Hearn and hie wife. 

From “ i.afcadio Hearn, his LM^ and Work,” by Nina H. Kennanl 
(N.ish), which we .ire reviewiiiR next month. 


I'hc Lountess of Warwick has written, for Messrs. 
Jack’s " Pilgrim Books ” series, a volume on William 
Morris which is illustrated 
with crayon drawings by 
A. Forestier. 


Mr. Patrick MacGill, whose 
“ Gleanings from a Navvy’s 
Scrapbot)k, ” was reviewed in 
our January Number, has 
another collection ttf his 
poems in the press, and the 
volume will be ready by 
the end of March. It is 
gratifying to know that his 
first book nf)t only had a 
very considerable sale, but 
has aroused a very consider- 
able literary interest in him 
and his work. .\s before, 
Mr. MacGill will be his own 
publisher and will issue his 
new book from his present 
address, 4, The Cloisters, 
Windsor. 


The Literary Year Book, which has long taken its 
place among the indispensable reference books that 
the literary w'orker must needs have on his table, 
will in future, we understand, be published by 
Mr. John Ouseley. 


" By the Way : A Collection of Poems, Frag- 
ments and Notes ” by William Allinghani is to be 
ready this month. The book is arranged and edited 
by Mrs. AUingham, We are sorry that in reviewing 
last month the " Letters to William AUingham ” 
we mentioned “Messrs. Macmillan as the publishers. 
That volume, like^this new one, " By the Way,” is 
publish^ by Messrs. Longmans. 


Messrs. Stephen Swift & Co. are issuing shortly 
” Leaves of Prose, Interleaved with Verse,” by Miss 
Annie Matheson, a selection of short studies in 
literature, art, sociology and nature. The volume 
includes two papery specially written ior it by Miss 
May Sinclair. 
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Mr. Martin Seeker is publishing iminediately 
‘'Robert Ket and the Norfolk Rising,” by Mr. Joseph 
Clayton — the story of the great agricultural revolt 
of the sixteenth century tliat was led by Ket and 
had its centre at Norwich. 

“Some Thoughts on 'Hamlet,’” a lecture de- 
livered last year by Mr. II. B. lr\ing before the 
Chancelk)r and Senate of Sydney Universit\', has 
been published over here in pamphlet form by the 
Australian Book Company. It is a brilliant atid 
incisive essay on Shakespeare’s dramatic art, 
arguing subtly against the reality ot Hamlet’s mad- 
ness : incidentally, it drives a strong nail into tin* 
coffin of the theory that Ikicon was tin* author of 
the plays. 


“The House of Win- 
dows,” bv Isabel Ecclestone 
Mackay, is a story of Cana- 
dian life that M(‘ssi>,. Cassell 
are publishing. Miss Mai- 
kay is well known as a cotn 
tributor of short stories to 
the Canadian magazines, and 
inj()04slu‘ publislied a vol- 
ume of verse, ” Between the 
Eights,” that med witli an 
unusually la\M)urable n‘cep- 
tion. Sh(‘ was the first 





Miss Isabel 
Ecclestone 
MacKay. 


President, and is now Vice-Pri'sidenl (representing 
British Columbia) of tlie Canadian Women’s Pros 


Club. 


One ot the most important books of the spring 
publishing season is ” Tin* ^lemoirs of Franc(‘set» 
Crispi,” winch Messrs. Hodde!* cv Stongliton .uv 
issuing iiume(hati‘ly. T 1 k‘ .Memoirs consist mainl\' 
ol pages from Crispi 's jvnirnals, official documents and 
loiters that aw mow made ])iibli(' loi' the lirst time. 
Signor 'I'. JCilanienglii Ciispi linking tlu' whole to- 
gether with a luminous coinmentaiw^ and narrative 
of events, liu identallx , the book will vindicate the 
transactions of Crispi’s < losing \ears. and throughout 
it throws many new and sometimes scaisational side- 
lights on th(‘ polite al history ot the nineteenth 
centurw 



Annie £. Holdeworth 
(Mrs. l^ee-Hamilton). 

whose new novel •' Uamc Verona 01 th<* Angels '' (M<*iluirn) is revie>\cd 
on page* 


Mt'ssrs. Dent ar(‘ publislhng tit th(‘ end of this 
month “ Famous London IIous(\s," b\' A. St. [ohn 
Adcock. It contains (‘hapters on Some Ct'h'brated 
( (K'kneys, on Shakespean* in London, describes the 
personalities ot certain great authors and artists, 
and tells the stor>’ of so miK'li of their lives as 
was passed in existing London hous(‘s that they onc e 
occiipi(‘d. I he \’olume is illustrated w ith portraits 
and with se\'ent\’-four drawings In’ Mr. FredericlT 
Adt'oek. 

Mr. James Bak(‘r is at w^ork uf)on a new’ book about 
Austria, that is to be illustrated in (‘oloiir by Mr. 
Doiitild ]\Iaxw(*ll. The hvo-shilling edition of Mr, 
Baktu's TUA’els th.il Minsts. Chapman iS: Hall are 
issuing has rtNiched its loiirth xolnine, tlie fourth 
being “ .Mark Tillotson.’* ^ 

riiis month Messrs, ('oiistable will toiimienre the 
piibIi<'atiou of a new quarterly to be called ” Beil- 
nxk: .\ (luarterlx' review’ of Scientific Tln)ught.” 
Its aim is to cU*al with all the grixiter probhaqs 
')f moilern science in a manner l)oth fundamentnlllv 
scientitic and that shall be generally interesting to 
th(' edu(at(‘(l publi(\ 'I'he contents of the first 
Number wall include ” The Value of a Logic of 
Method,” hy Professor J. Welton, JI.A. ; ” Recent 

I 

Rosi-arolus 011 Alri-holisni,” by (j. Arcliibald Reic|, 
M.B., F.I.S.E. ; " Darwin and Bergson as InteilT 
preters of Evoliilion.” by E. \V. Boulton, LL.Dj, 
D.Se., F.R.S. : “ Social and Sexual Evolution,” by 
the Herniit of Prague ; Notes on Current Research, 
etc., etc. • 

Another new quarterly that has published a first 
Number is " History : A Quarterly Magaritte for the 
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Student and the Expert." It purposes to do for the 
student and the teacher what the English and 
the Scottish Historical Reviews do for the scholar 
of ripe erudition, and among its contents are articles 
on " John Stow and London Life in the Reign of 
Elizabeth," by C. L. Kingsford, M.A. ; " Significant 
History for the Upper Standards," by Frank J. 
Adkins, M.A. ; " The Place of History in Education," 
by Professor F. J, C. Heamshaw, M.A., LL.D. ; 
" The Relations of History and Geography," by 
Professor Ramsay Muir, M.A. ; " Noi-way's German 
Problem," by Harold F. B. Wheeler, e tc. 


Mr. John Long asks us to contradict very emphati- 
cally a rumour he keeps meeting in the publishing 
world to the effect that he contemplates retiring 
from business. The recent important changes that 
have been made in his publishing staff may, he thinks, 
have given rise to this misunderstanding. Though 
Mr. Long has been active!}’ engaged in publisliing 
for nearly thirty yeais, he is still on the right side of 
fifty, and has no inclination yet to rest on his laurels. 
He has a sound constitution, is as full of vigour as 
ever, and we agree with him in thinking that a glance 
at his photograph should reassure anybody who 
fancies he may be fading and feeling delicate. 



pmt6 hy mu>ti ^ Mr. Jahn l^ng. 


Messrs. Cassell are public* 
ing a new novel " A Long 
Shadow," by Miss Gwendolen 
Pryce, that tells the story of 
the long shadow which, 
according to the proverb, " a 
little man may cast," and 
how it affected the lives of 
the people w'ho came under 
its influence. Miss Pryce 
writes of Wales and the Welsh 
with a first hand knowledge 
of her subject. She is the 
clergyman and was brought 
up, one of a large family, in a remote rural district. 
She and her four sisters all played stringed instru- 
ments, all wrote, or tried to write, all rode and swam 
and climbed, and in holiday time she and her brother 
would wander about together amusing themselves 
with helping or hindering in the village workshops, 
or spending one daj' at the heels of the gamekeeper, 
and the next with a poacher who was out fishing 
or rabbiting, and the next perhaps lounging and 
sharing the sailors meals aboard some smack that 
was anchored in the ba\’, and something oi all these 
early impressions and experiences Miss Pryce has 
set herself to recapture in this latest book of hers. 

Messrs. Jack issued a day or two ago the first 
twelve volumes in a new and important series that 
they are calling " The People's Books." The series 
is to rover science, history, philosophy, religion, 
social and economic questions and general literature, 
each book being specially written for it from a 
pr)pular standpoint by authors who are recognised 
authorities on the subjects they will undertake. We 
hope to deal adequately with these and with the 
latest additions to Messrs. Williams & Norgate's 
admirable Home University Library next month. 

Thirty-nine further volumes have just been added 
to Messrs. Dent's valuable Ever3anan's Library, 
bringing the total number of volumes up to six 
himdred. The new thirty-nine are an excellent 
selection, and everybody will particularly welcome 
among them Fronde's History of Queen Elizabeth's 
Reign " ; Piers Plowman " ; Mr. Canton's " Invis- 
ible Playmate", W. V. ''Her Book", and '‘In 
Memory of W.V. ; " " Tolstoi's Childhood^ Boyhood 
and Youth " ; Morris's " Life and Death of Jason " ; 

" Stow's Survey of London Lives of Mazzini^ 
Constable, and Mozart ; " " Dryden's Dramatic £s* 
says;" and "Whitman's Leaves of Grass ancl 
Democratic Vistas." 



Mias Gwendolen 
Pryce. 


daughter ot a Welsh 
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In the " Autobiography of Boswell,** which Messrs. 
Chatto & Windus are publishing, Mr. Percy Fitz- 
gerald has developed an interesting theory as to 
the ongin of Johnson's Life '* 


Mr E. H Visiak has turned from smugglers and 
salt-water heroes in a new volume that Mi Elkin 
Mathews is publishing, and has joined that growing 
company of latter-day poets who find then inspiia- 
tion in povert} and the drab lives of the cit> His 
book IS called “ The Slum-Child and other Poems, 
and will contain an introduction by Mr W H Helm 


Messis Mills & Boon have just published a new 
novel b\ Mis Stanley Wiench, Ruth of the Rowld- 
nch ** a stoi\ of conlhct between lo\e and ambition 
between the quiet life among her own ])( opk in the 
countu, and the call of Loudon ind the ch inn oJ 
the hteiary hie is it islncd in town Mrs St mh y 
Wrench his wntten a good mmN stones foi the 
magazines in < ollaborition with her husb«ind ind 
the\ are now ( ollaboiating in the fust no\t] thev 
have written togcthei, and expect to h iv( it iead\ 
for publication this autumn 



Pfwto Ity G C. Bwisfotd 


Mia« Margaret Legge. 


Atitfaor of ** A SoniU Detached Marriage, * which Messrs Alston Rivera 
are publishing this month* 



II l( h ( nuflrl t ; n ^ 

Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Wrench. 


Mcssis Mills A Boon aie publishing a book on 
“ Ihe Italians of l()-l)a\, h\ Mr Ruhard Bagot. 
Few Fnglishnun know mort of Italy as it is than 
Mr Bagot, and he devotis himself m his new work 
to dtstiibing the home life of all (lasses of the 
I tall in (oinmiinit\ and lefutmg and, wt under 
stand (lispioving the (.liargcs of inhumanity that 
have Ixtn .nought against the Italian troops in 
1 11 poll 

Ml Ohver Onions has compile te‘d a new novel, 
“In A((ord.in(e with the Evidence" which will 
be published this month b\ Mr Martin Seeker. 

An impotlant book of paiticular mteiest just 
now is one that Mr Andiew Mehose is pubhslung this 
spnng on Ge^rmanv and the German Emperor,*’ 
by Ml G H Penis It offeis a close study of Ger- 
man character, and a strong indictment of the 
temperament and aims of the Kaiser as thev are 
reflected in his famous World Poluy 

Every month almost bungs us some new book 
about London, and still the subject lemains un- 
exhausted We look forwaid with especial antici- 
pations of pleasure to Mr Chancellor Beresford*s 
" Annals of Fleet Street,** that Messrs. Chapman & 
Hall are issuing next week. 
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Messrs, D. Appleton & Co, 
announce a new novel by 
Margarote B cJ hin e , whose 
previous book, The Diary 
of a Lost One/’ has already 
sold over a hundred and filt}’ 
thousand copies and been 
translated into every Euro- 
pean language. Her new 
romance, “ The Department 
Store : A Novel ol To-day,” 
deals realistically with lile 
in the modern einporiiini- 
the huge stores that haw 
become such prominent 
features in all modein cities. 
The author’s ln>l aim hi\> 
been to tell a li\ing and 
interestitig story, and inci- 
dentally to reveal th(‘ eliects 
that lile in thes(‘ dej^art- 
ment stores has on the 



Margarete Bohme. 


where her books have been 
written. 


Our photograph of Mr. 
Percj' Fitzgerald last month 
was taken hy Messrs. Elliott 
& Fry, and is their copy- 
right. We regret that we 
did not know this in time to 
make due acknowledgment 
under the portrait. 

Our thanks are due to 
Messrs. Smith Elder & Co. 
with whose kind ptaniission 
we have been able to re- 
produce many ot the inter- 
esting drawings that illus- 
trati' our article on Lady 
Thackerax' Ritchie. 


assistants who w^)rk in them and the public who 
shop tliere. Margarete Fedclorsen was born and 
spent her (*arly youth at Ilusuin, in Holstein. Her 
fcst husband w'as Mr. Bohme ; later she married 
Mi. Scliulter, a large nianufaeturer. For many 
years she made her home in the Rhine district, but 
for the last ten years she has settled down in lierhn, 


hor much assistaiue with the g('neral illustrations 
in this number we are indt*bt(*(l to tlie courtesy ol 
Mr. Lveleigh Nash, Mi^ssrs. Cassell, M(‘ssrs. Alston 
Rhers, Messrs. Appleton. Missrs. Hutchinson, Mr. 
Heimanaim, Messrs. Stanle\ Paul cA Co., and Messrs- 
CreiMiing. 


XLbe IBoohecllcxQ' S)iar^. 

LIST OF FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


iMi 


Messrs. Allen Co. (Incorporatinf Swan, 
Sonnenschein AT Co., Ltd.) 

CARPENTER, E. — Thr Drama (4 I^)ve aud Dfiath. •(». net. 

SMITH, Rev. K. Stafford — : I'arish Rf'.idin^fs fur tlic CU*j 

With a preface; by Dr. J Nevill I'lggis. 2 !». fui. net. 

STERREY, C. E. Voire from tiu* Night: Novel, ijs 


Messrs. Appleton fit Co, 

IlOllJlE, MARGARETE,— The Di-partnient Store. 6 ^, 
tai AMBERS, ROBERT W.— The Advcxiturea of a Modest Ma;i Illustrated. 
I'llILLIPS, lUVlD GRAHAM.— The Conflict. 6s. 

Mr. Edward Arnold. 

BENSUSAN, S. L. --.F.-nhcr W^tlliam. net. 

COHEN, PRO]']iS^>t>R T. H and RUSTON. A. G.^-^Smoke : A Study of Town Air. 
'?='. net 

F M. — From Religion to Philosophy los. 6fl. net, 

R r.S.l — The Pficihraiiiin of Burma, i6s. net. 

F JAKES l A(aCS<>N, F. J., L>.D. (Edited bv). — The Parting of the Rotids : 

Development of judaimn and Early Christianity. io». 6<1. 

HO.ME, StJR(,Kf)N-(.;ENERAT. SIR A. D., V.C., K.C.B. — Service Momorii'S In 
1 fiei ( onlinents. ijs. 6d. not. 

LUNN, ARNOUJ) (^djtnd By). Oictord Mountaineering EiiRays. 3*, net. 


to April 1st, 1912. 


Messrs. J. W. Arrowsmith. 

ANSTJ-.V, 1' — Thi- Tiiitnl VVmis. Reprint. i« net. 

BELl.OC , HILAIRE.- The Green Overroat. With lliiHtratioiisbyG. K. Chrf*lii Ion 

CONW'AV', HUGH/- <. ailed Bark Reprint, is.net. 

MARTIN, M 1 S.S CLARA, — A little Aveisinn. 6s 


Messrs. A. ti C. Black. 

BARRINGTON, MRS. RUSSELL. — Through Greece and Dalmalu. 7». 6d. net. 
BF.ALBV, J. T. — How to Make an Orchard in British Columbia, is. <»d. net. 
FERNIE, I*. -Dry Fly Fishing in Border Waters, as. fid. net, 

FINNEMOiUi, JOHN.- Delhi and the Durbar, xs, 6d. net. 

GORGES, MARY. — Killaruey (Beautiful Britain), is. fid- uet. 

GURNEY -.SALTER, EMMA,— Nature in Italian Art. ys. 6d. net. 

HARDIE, MARTIN (Editor), — Artists* Sketch-Book f^es : Loudon, by Lester 
G. Horiibv : Edinburgii, by Lestar G. Hornby ; Rochestoy, by R. KiniU'xll ; 
Paris, by Eugene Bejnt. is. net each. 

JONES, EDGAR R., M.P.-- The Art of the Orator. 38. 6d. net. 

IdACKlE, ALEXANDER.— The Art of Worm Fishing, as. 6d, net. 

MANSON, JAMES A.— The Complete Bowler. 

SHBNESSEY, S.— The Chlldrelt's World, rs. 6d. 

WALTER, L. EDNA.— The Fascination of SwiUerhuid. ta. tk). nst 
WALTER, L. EDNA.— The Fascination of Holland, is. fid, net, 

WYSS. C. VON.-^Gardens in their Seasons, xs. fid. 
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Mciirt. Castell & Co., Lt<l. 

ASKEW. ALICE AND CLAUDE.— The EiiRlishwoman. 6s. 
BALL, OONA K.— A Quiet Holiday, is. net. 

Book of Cookery Recipes. 6d. and is. net. 

Healthy Habits and How to Tram Them. is. net. 

He.ilth Culture for Busy Men, is. net. 

HOWARD, KEBLE.— Smiths of Valley View. 6d. 

MARSH, RICHARD. -Violet Forster’s Lovei. l.s 
PATRIARCHR, V.— Rory of Willow Beach, ^s. 6d 
SHELDON, J. PRINCE. — Dairying. 7s. (>d. net. 

SiJcres.s for Bovs. 6d net. 

THOMAS. H. H.— The Garden at Home. fis. not. 


Mettrs. Chapman Hall, Ltd. 

ARCHER, WILLIAM, — Play-making. 7s. Od. net. 

CHANCELLOR, E, BERliSPORD.— The Annals of Fleet Street. 7s. 6d. net. 
CULLUM, RIDGWFJX.— The Turns of Sutlering Creek. Os. 

HAMEL, FRANK." The Lady of Beauty, net. 

HAMMOND, FRANCES— The Idy >n the OinHiirnt 6s. 

STRYIENSKI, CASIMIR.— The Daughters of Loins X\. los. Od. net. 
THOMAS, EDWARD — (jcorge Borrow. 10s. Ocl net. 

YOUNG, ERNK.ST. FinlanfT; The Land of .i Thousand Lakes. 7 . fui. net. 


Meaart. Chatlo Windtit. 

AYESH.A, MARION. — The Tiulh about a Nuimerv. Os 
BENNKTl, ARNOLD —Lpoiioi a Popular Edition. 2s.net, 

BESANT, WALTER. — Loudon A New Kdition. ss. net. 

CROSS. MARGARET B. — Up to Peirins: A Romaucf. Os 
HORNIMAN, ROY.— Tsiaol Rriund. Popul.ir Edition. 2s. net. 

HYATT, A. II. — Th( Chaim «it Venice, lllustrateil by H.irold Sund 5s. m t. 
LLOYD, IIIEODO.SIA - -Innoi'cnce in the Wilderness; A Novel. Os. 
MERWIN, 11 . C. — The Life «»f Hict Harie. los 6d. net. 

SMEDT.EY, CONSTANT E.— t oumiouris' Rights' A Novel. Os. 


Messrs. W. B. Clive Cf Sons. 

ALLCROFT, A. M , M A — Ca^s.n’s <j.i11ic VV.u. Books 4 and s lu i \oI. With 
Le.MMJU ;:s. (><1 

.M..LKN, F., B.A — leuuvsou I.ikkJi ^nlcn is. 

DUFFIN. II. f . M \ Sli.ikrspe.in 's “ I wilfth Night." 2s. 

GfLLl, C , B.A --Kev to Srmoi brent )i ( oiiist 2s Od nel 

LYSTRR, R. A , MD- l'\t B<n)k ol llvgieiie foi leathers (foi use tii Noimal 
Tiaining C ollegci .mtl ( ei liluMK (.lasses). 4s (i<l 
MOl'T'ATT, C W I’A'iI. 1 , M.A , .S« leuce breiuh ( ouise od 

SATTER 1 .V, |OHN, D.Sc , M A -- Jiinioi Heat. (loi tin Oxford and Cambridge 
funiur J 01 al I \ainiin(ions ) 2-. 


Messrs. A. C. Fifield* 

I'ARR, FLCtRLNt.'b 'the Solciuiusadon o) | 1 klni le 
FK 0 GLT:V, ( II -I’ti. Hi- IS n. ( 

HALL, DR WINSLOW M. tied I’las U 1 
INKSri'.R. T bONAKl* \'.d( A B. .. , 1 ^ . ' \ 1 1 s is 1 
PICKbRLN'<<, I 1 ' — '111' ( ipoitai' 1 <, ik 1 
STIRNIiR, MA\. -Tie I and In ( iwti ■ (id net 


Messrs. Gay & Hancock, Ltd. 

FUTRI LLF, MAA'. — Setrelaivol l‘n\,il<'Us Aflair- 
IINCOLN. irXNTE CiOUf.D — Ihi 1 ut k <.f Rallitoolt. 
MATTHEWS, JOHN L- I’lie tht b.isv- Way 

NEWSHAM- 1 .\V( (’.R, REA I II lli. Ibai 1 I lath Said 
POWERS, ( VPIAIN T ) — Ihe (.anltn .-i ilit Sun 
SCRIBNER, I'RAN'K U'.— 'Iht Setiti t.l I roidelliK , 

W 1 L( 0 .\’, I LEA WllI'ELER Switi D.Micer 


Messrs. G. Harrap 6* Co, 

BARTER, AMV'. — .A 'Ireasurv ol I’ios« aiitl I’m in loi le.aining b> h.aii In 
(> jtaits. i»<l each. 

C VBOI, E L.— ( lifiiariri rraiimig A (ii.uled .Sent'- td Lesfetwis in Kthici. ?s nd. 
net 

DOPP, K L. - The Tiee 1 iwcDeis, Uit .Age f>( beai is. 

DopJ‘, K E — The F.ii Iv Cavt ,Mt n The Agr td ( Onibat. is pi. 

DOl'P, K 1. — Ihe 1 all I lavc-Mtii Tin- Agi of tin Cdi-asc is pi. 

The lirst tliice volunn s in (lie " liidiistriul and Soeial History 
Seins” K.iih volume 1 -. v'ciy fully illustrated. 

HASTLSKiS, ] b. Sliidii's in (,eriiiaii WonE 2S. t»d. 

MELTON, bRED E.- -Draui.ilu Hision Ke-Atleis. Vols. 1 and IE lllusliatrd. 
Od. eath. 


GREEN, E, EVERETT -The Silve, Axe.. 7<1. net. 
IEPSON, EDGAR. — The House on the Mall, 

MAXWELL, W^ B.— Seymour ( liarllon. 71I net. 
MAXWELL, W B. — In t^ttou WtKil. os. 

MELVILLE, LEWIS.-*!^' liiiun'd Queen. Caroline ol 
2 Photogravure Frontispiet es and 14 full page plate 
MOORE. F. FRANKFORT -riic Red Man’s Srnet Os 
RIMINCjTON, a. WAI.LAC.K - 1 olom MuMt i.s net 
VON HUTTON, BARONESS Sp.uiow. i.s 


Biuiiswick. 
s. 24s. net. 


In 2 Vols. 


Messrs. Jarrold dP Sons. 

DANDO, W P . !■ Z.S -Wild AmuiaK and tlieC.anieia N'tw Edition. 6s, net. 
ENTW^ISTLE, b. E , LL.A.- Sleep Asrent : Mis.sionaiv Talks h,r Children 2s 6d. 
(iKOOMb., DORA. — Up-tft-Datc and lit t.Moirnr.d ( fii.keT\ \>w Revised Edition, 
2s od. net. 

PI.ATTS, W'. CARTER. Angling Done Here Nt-w K-iji- ]>, nt'l 


Mr. T. Werner Laurie. 

ADAM, H. L --Women and C'riine los Od m t 

BRCJVVNE, C OLONEL HAMILTON. A Lost l.tgn ,ri Soiitli Afrua. i2s. ud. 
net , 

I )’ AUVERGNE, b'T>MtIND B — Switzerlaiul in Siin lniu' and Snow 12- Otl net. 
SIENKIEWTC/ Tliiough V\’ilileiiifss anti ne<-ei t ii- 

WHITE, CLAUDE ('.RAH AM ami HARPER. H \1<KV.— The Acioplane in War. 
i.*s Otl net. 


Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. 

DUCdlENE, C APTA IN — Tin' Met lianit - ol tlie A''iotd»iu«.‘ A Tc\l-Book Trans- 
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THE READER. 


LADY THACKERAY RITCHIE. 

By T-f.wis Mf.i.vii.ik, 


A part from all other considerations, concerning 
which I shall presently have something to say. 
Lady Ritchie has, as a daughter of Thackeray, a l)ound- 
less claim upon our regard, nay, upon our aflection. 
Even when speaking of tire novelist in connection witli 
his family, it would be affectation to write Mr. Tliackeray : 
as well talk of Mr. Henry 
Fielding, and say His Wor- 
ship wrote a story called 
" Tom Jones." Thackeray 
has taken his jilace in our 
hearts, not only as a writer, 
but as a man. We love the 
man, and such is his fascina- 
tion that we cannot but 
love, er en though W(; may 
never ha\'e seen them, those 
whom h(' loved. One of 
those “ little girls " of his, 
to whom he was so de\'oted, 
has gone from us, and so 
Lady Ritchie has the double 
portion of the world’s re- 
gard as the sole surviving 
daughter of him who was so 
much honoured in his life- 
time. and whose memory it 
is our ])rivilege, as it is our 
pleasure and our duty, to 
admire and resjiect to-day. 

To those versed in his works 
and in the story ol his life, 
so admirably narrated in a 
series of Biographical Intro- 
ductions by Lady Ritchie, 
there is always a touch of 
pathos when, at the occa- 
sional dinners of the Tit- 
marsh Club, founded in his 
honour, the company, members and guests alike, rise, 
at the bidding of the chairman of the evening, to 
drink in silence to “ The Immortal Memory of William 
Makepeace Thackeray.” 

” My father lived in good company, so that even as 
children we must have seen a good many iK)ets and 
remarkable people, though we were not always conscious 
of our privileges,” Lady RitcMe has written in 
one of the three volumes from which we may glean 


some auto-biographical material.* One of her earliest 
memories was the second funeral of Napoleon, her 
vague recollection of which she recorded in her happiest 
vein : 

“ I bog.in life at four or five years old a.s a fervent Napo- 
leonist. riie great Emperor had not been dead a quarter of 

a century when I was a 
little child. He was certainly 
alive in the hearts of the 
French people and of the 
children growing up among 
them. Influenced by the cook, 
wc .'idored his memory, and 
the concierge had a clock with 
a laurel wreath which for 
.some reason kindled all our 
enthusiasm. 

" As a baby, holding my 
lather’s linger I had stared at 
t he second funeral of Napoleon 
sweeping up the great road- 
way of the Chanqis Kly.sd'cs. 
'I'he ground was white with 
new fallen snow, and I had 
never .seen snow before ; it 
seemed to me to be a part 
of the funeral ; a mighty 
pall indeed, spread for the 
obsequies of so great a war- 
rior. It was the snow I 
thought about, though I 
looked with awe at the black 
and glittering carnages which 
came up like ships sailing 
past us, noiselessly one by 
one. They frightened me, 
for I thought there was a 
dead emperor in each. This 
weird procession gave a 
strange importance to the 
memory of the great Em- 
peror, and also to the little 
marble statuette of him on 
the nursery chimney-piecc. 
It stood with folded arms con- 
templating the decadence of Franc.c, black and silent and 
reproachful.” 

Lady Ritchie remembers seeing the Iron Duke in the 
street, and being told a story by Lord Palmerston 
At a very early age she was taken to Chopin’s room 
and heard him play a piece he had just composed ; 

• “ Records ot Tennyson, Ruskin, and Browning ’’ (Macmillan), 
1892. “Chapters (rom some Memoirs" (Macmillan), 1804. 
“ Blockstick Papers" (Smith, Elder & Co.), 19^. 



Lady Thackeray, Ritchie. 


AftPi the Painting bv G. F. WatU in i8fM-.V 
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Louis Philippe was ix)inted out to hei at Pans , and 
with Leigh Hunt and Treldwny she could boast 
acquaintance, as well as with that inimitable Victorian 
buck D'Orsa\ Rogers she lound one day when she 
went with her fatlier to Mrs Piocter’s — ‘ he was like a 
Chinese mandann with an ivory face His expression 
never changed” As a child she w^as frequently at 
Dickens’s house, and she has recorded a very pretty 
incident that occurred at one of the jiarties there at 
which she was present • 

‘ Only this much 1 do remenibci very clearh that wc 
had danced and supped and danted again , and that we 
were all standing in a hall lighted and hung with bunches 
of Christmas green, and as 1 have said c\cr> thing stemed 
altogether magnificent and important more magnificent 
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Lady Anna Thackeray Ritchie. 
Age 6 mpnthe. 


1 r I ( drawing made by \V M. Thackeray at Great Ct I'ui Street 

and impoitant every minute, as the evening went on, and 
moj c a ntl mor^ people kept hrnving The hall was t rowded 
«nd the bi oad staircase was lined with little boys— thousands 
of little l>oys whose heads and legs and arms wcic waving 
about together Ihey wcic making a great noise and 
slKJiiting and thc^cldcst son (»£ the house .seemed to be 
marsh illing thorn Presenth tiieir noise bec.imc a cheer, 
and then another, and wc looked up and saw that our owni 
fathei had come to fetch us and that his white he.id was 
tlicic above the otheis , then came a third final ringing 
chccj, and someone went up to him — it was Mr Dickens 
himself who laughed and said quietly * That is for you I ' 
and my 1 itli< r loedci d up surprised, pleased, touched, settled 
his spec t i( \i ^iiid nodelcd gravely to the little boys 

Lady Ritchie, of course, knew all the members of her 
father’s set, the Carlyles, Lord Houghton, the Theodore 



** Father and Little Girl/' 

Lady Ritchie and W. M. Thackeray. 

\ nkctch tn'ide bv kiru^ about 1H40 

Fi ni lhrlentiiiar\ Uiogiilbuil 1 fliuon f Tha trav»*W il' Wit! 

1 cfarcs Iv LicJ\ Kildii ^smiUi 1 Iflei ) 

Martins Hit Biooklitlds Lannv Kemble Mrs Sjrtoiis 
Landseer Watts Mill ns ( ittiiniole Leslie, Kuskin the 
Tennvsons the Biowiiings ehtir old Intz ' ind liow 
mcin\ more ^ she li is gi\ t n to the world soiru J>it c oi ds 
of Tennyson Ruskin ind Browning ” and in this book 
tlicre IS an cvellemt pictuic ol Mrs Bremnin^ 

To Ihc uiiter s own jiaiticular taste there will ne\cr 
1 h inv more delightful pcison than the sinipU minded 
woiUtin of tilt world wlio li is seen rnough to know whit 
its pi use IS ill worth who is sun tnough of her ])osition 
to tike it for grantttl who is inttusted in the pcison she 
IS talking to and unt onstioiis of inythmg but i wi^h to 
give kindness and attention Tins is the impo '^sion Mrs 
Browming made on nu Irtini the first moment I i\ci siw 
her to tht. Ket Alas’ tin moments were in 1 so vtrv 
manv when wt weretogctUci TVrhaps all tht mon \i\ul 
IS the rei edit ( lion of tht peiceful home, of the Inesielc 



Lady Ritchie and her younger slater. 

A sketch by Thackeray lor launch Horrid Tragedy In I nvate Lite," Pab 6th, iS47 

if 

From The Centenary Biographical Edition of Thockway's Works.” With Pwfacw 
by Lady Kitehle (Smith, EldwO 
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where the cii<* bnrriiiif', wliiJi' llie Ki(l> of Ih.il kiiiJ 

hoiirth lb cstal >lish(’(l m her ( oniei , uitli her little l)()v 
curled np b\ Ikm' side', I he dooi opciiinj; .iiul sluillini’ ineuu- 
whilc to the qiin k slcjp ol llie iihistei of the lioiise, to Ifie 
life of the world wit lion 1 .is itVainc to lind Her in her (piiet 
nook. Tlie house seemed to my sister and to nu' wanner, 
moic full of interest and pvAcv, m Ikm- sitting; loom tlian 
(■•Iscwhere. Whether at Flonmciy ;it I^oiik*, at Tans, or in 




§ 

Lady An|ie ThacKeray Ritchie. 

From a water-colour painted by W. M. Tliattkeray, at ^'oimR Street, Kensington. 


London once, more, she .seemed to carry her own atmos- 
phere always, something serious, motherly, absolutely art- 
less. and yet impassioned, noble, and sincere. I can recall 
the slight figure in its thin black dress, the writing apparatus 
liy tht; sofa, the tiny inkstand, Hk^ (jinll-nibbed pen — the 
nni)retentions impliiinents of her iicigie. ‘ She was a little 
worn. in ; she liked little tilings,’ Mr Browning used to say. 
Her mini lit lire editions of the i Imssks arc still carefully 
jm^served with her name writttm in each m her delicate, 
sensitive hand writing, and alw.ivs with her husband’s name 
above' her own, for she dedicated nil hen- hooks to him ; it 
was a fanev that she had. Nor must his presence in the 
home', be forgotten an\' more than in the books -the spirited 
dominntion ;itu 1 inspiicd commonsensc, which seemed to 
give a <(n*tnin life to her vaguer visions But of those 
visions Mrs. hjrowning rarely spoke , she was too simple 
.and jiractiinl to indulge in many apostrojilu's ” 

lias anyone given .a Ixdtei nisighl into the ])oct’s rhar- 
arter in fewi'i words ? 



The Amanuensis. 

I’orli.iit of T..idv Kilchir, agrd .iIrhiI i8, at ()nNl«)W Square, l-rom tlif* water- 
LfjJoin (li.iwing bv her lalher. 

From “ 'Ihr (' « i ?ni v Ihograplin .i1 Kditiou ot Ihackeray’s W oiKs.” With I^reiaces 
l)y l.ady Ritchie. (Smith, J’ddei ) 


Leech vas a friend ol the novelist, and Lady Ritchie 
n'menibers how one da}' she met her father in the 
Kensington Road, walking tow.ards Palace (ireen, carry- 
ing two hliKi Dutch pots, which he had just surrepti- 
tiously taken from his own study. “ I am going to see 
if they won’t st.ind upon Leech’s dining-room chimney- 
piece.” he told her ; and somewhat to the girl’s dis- 
appointment, for Thackeray was always giving away his 
china, a satisfactory plac(i was found for them in Leech’s 
house. Mf)St amusing of all Pndy Ritchie’s recollections 
is that concerned with the great occasion when Charlotte 
Bronte went to dine Young Street. It was an in- 
teresting gathering Mrs. Brookfield, Mrs. Crowe, the 
Carlyles, Mrs. Elliott and Miss Perry, Mrs. Procter and 
her daughter. The dinner was very dull, the guests 
rarely spoke, the host became more and more depressed, 
until, when the ladies had gone to the drawing-room. 
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“Waiting for Papa.” 

l)rawn by l-'red Walker. 

From “ Five Old I'licndh,'' by I ady Tbackeray Ritchie. (Smith, Elder.) 


Thackeray slipped away to the club, lea\'ing the party these twenty-six volumes. But even more intimate are. 
to disperse when and how it would. the lew references to Thackeray in the “ Chapters from 

At least as interesting as anything Lady Ritchie has Some Memoirs.’' Shall we ever have the complete 

given us, are her recollections of her father. Her intro- memoirs ? we feci impelled to ask, hoping that the ques- 

ductions to the Centenary Biographical edition of tion may some day not iar off be answered in the affirma- 

Thackeray’s Works are very valuable, and contain many tive. We like to read of the travels of Thackeray with his 
of his hitlierto unpublished letters and drawings, and no daughters; of their stay at Berne in the summer of 1853, 

student of Thackeray can complete his education without w'hen walking with them in some woods he. strayed from 



• Beamlab aad 

Drftwo by Frad W«]k«r^ 

From Th9 ViHage oa th» CUfl/' by Lady'Tfa««kit»y |Utcble> 
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them, and, returning, told them how the story of " The 
Newcomes had been revealed to him ; of the visit in 
their company to Weimar — the Pumpernickel of " Vanity 
Fair,** where the great man had studied as a youth, liad 
learnt German, had been received by “ grand old (loelhe ** 
and had fallen in love with the beautiful Amalia von X 
— ^Which last incident has duly been recorded by the Tit- 
marshian autobiographer, (xeorge Savage Fit/-Boodle 
happy months before the shadows of the sadness of life 
had fallen on the novelist. On that later visit Thackeiay 
was pleased to find that some of the sketches he had made 
for children so many years earlier had been presen ed and 
treasured, and delighted to meet in the street his old 
tutor, Dr Weissenboine and to find himself remembered 
by Madame von (ioethe He jiointed out to his girls tlie 
house where Amalia had lived and at Venice, a year or so 
later, actually saw the lady again 

We were breakfasting (I ady Kite hie has written) .it .i 
long table where a f.it lady also sat .i little way off, with .i 
pale fat little boy beside her She uas stout, she w.is 
dressed in light green, she was silent, she w.is c.iting an egg 
The sola of the great marble hall was sluided troin the blaze 
of sunshine, hut stray gleams shot across the dun hall, falling 
on the palms and the orange trees beyond the lad\ , who 
gravely shifted her jil.u e as the sunlight d.i7/led her Our 
own meal was also sjiread and my sister .uid I were only 
waiting for in\ fither to begin He came in presenth 
saying he had Ixtii looking at tnc guest-book in the outer 
hall, and he had seen a name which interested him \civ 
much ‘ Fi.ui \ oil 7 geboren \on \ It must be Am.iha ’ 
She must be here in the hold ’ he said , and as he spoKc* 
he asked a wMitei whethti Madame von / was still in the 
hotel ‘ I believi that is Madame von / s nd the waiter, 
pointing to the fat lad\ 1 he l.id> looked up and thou 
went on with hei egg and mv pool bitliei turned awav% 
saying in a low, on ci whelmed voicr, ' lhat Amalia ! That 



«ovl1lcs^ )f tlu Ntmnciii ho kmin 

Lady Thackeray Ritchie 
in 1894. 


^ dMutr rC^ 

it fe. liJ-icA. 

c/Cr 2 ljU 

Kt>X. C9-c7tMjf ^ 

CfutA. ^ JAZ Ttce UxtJ) ^ 

^ len^ 

JuuriUc UjL cfj'TKja f lu/t*. 

UnuX Ureuo a. 

^ JAjL ejfiuK. Uut. i/tniu 

CAk jChjuA. U4<jrUx Hut ^ 

^ ^ JU 'tHi pwuUjc^ 




Facsimile page of Manuscript of a yet unpubliahed 
etory by Lady Thnckerny Ritchie. 


cannot he Amalia I could not imdeibtand his 
silence his discomposuie ‘ Aien t you going 
to speak 1o hci > Oh please do go and speak 
to lici 1 ’ wc both cued ' Do make sure if it 
IS Vmalia Hut he shook his Ik ad ‘I c,in*t,’ 
Ik Slid , ‘ I h.id lathei not ' Amalia meanwhile 
h.i\ mg hmshed her egg, lose deliberately, put 
down 1 er n.ipkin and walked awMv followed by 
hci little ben " 

Wc h.iv(' grajdiiL pictuies of Thackeray 
diiving with his mollicr and daughters to 
delner his hist 1< rturc on ‘'Tlie English 
llurnourisls of the Eighteenth Century,*’ very 
ncTvous and making little lokes to reassure 
the dear ones au umpanyirig him , of how he 
began in a voice that sounded strange to 
those who knew him, .ind how he soon got 
into hib stiide and spoke m the familiar tones ; 
ol how presently a " proud and happy look 
of light and relief ’* came into his mc)ther*s 
eyes , of how th(' yicople crowded round to 
congratulate him , and of the return home 
when the lecture deli\cn‘d and the success 
.issured the neivousness had given place to 
happiness — *' Jackson made the horses gallop, 
and my father laughed and made real jokes, 
without any effort, and we laughed and enjoyed 
every jolt and turning, on the way home.** 
We read of Thackeray’s trips to America to 
read "The English Humourists** and "The 
Four Georges,** and the sad hearts he left 
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are still some who turn with 
pleasure to the Victorian 
writers, finding in them a 
certain breadth not discernible 
in the work of most novelists 
of to-day, so many, no doubt, 
still take down from the shelf 
Old Kensington and its 
companion volumes,* and 
re-read the stories with 
appreciation The Miss 
Thackeray of the novels, as 
she was known in the 'Seven- 
ties has many merits She 
writes simply indeed, but 
well , and hei stvle is worthy 
of high praise Sometimes, 
indeed we come across a 
])assagt that suggests the 
mil ut nee of her father's 
wilt mgs 

* As 1 wntt out what mv 
fatlitr s hand has written my 
gossip IS hubhed and seems to 
ITU. likt Ihc lamp smoke in 
the old drawing loom com 
p.ucd to the hghi ol the 
behind him Peiha])s the liest ])ass 4 ig( in all Lad\ summer s mglit in tin striit outside 



Lady Ritchie and her Grandchildren, 
(the children of Mrs. Denis Ritchie • 


(St (iillv t tku f I I U }l ikman) 


Kite hit s book IS that in which sht dtsciibcs her fatlicr's 
return liom Ins first Msit to the I iiited States 

I can still itmember sitting with my grandparents 
expecting his ictiirn My sister and I sat on the red sola 
in the little stuch and shortly before the time we had 
calculated that he might irrnc came a little ring at the 
front-door, only wc were so aliaid that it might not lx* he 
that we did not dan to open it ind there w^e stood until 
a second and much louder iinging brought us to oui 
senses 'Why didn’t \ou 
open the door ^ ’ said mv 
father stepping in looking 
well, broad and upright 
laughing In a moment he 
had never been awaj- at all ” 

Fashions in fiction change 
as in lace and lingerie W^hat 
IS food for one generation is 
poison to another An author 
admired in one decade, is 
unread m the next, and for- 
gotten in the third — unless he 
IS a supreme master of his 
craft when he will certainly be 
remembered and almost as 
certainly not read lieyond the 
circle of the cultured In an 
age when I -ever is entirely 
neglected. Lytton pronounced 
'fustian, Disraeli unopened, 

Trollope voted dull, and 
Thackeray himself more ebs- 
cussed than ^perused, it may 
be that Ladvj Ritchie’s 
audience, though fit, is small 
m numbers. Vet as there 


riien we hear the c.uhncis of tlu aullioi of ' Denis 
Dinal” wliosc \out may also lu distinguished in an 
occasional asidt 

* Miss I hat ki rays yVorks” Uniform Lditioii ro \ ols 
bs each (Sinilh llder (S: ( o ) (i) (Md Kensington (2) Ihc 

Village on tlic Cliff (3) 1 i\e Old Friends and a Young Prime 
(4) lo Fsthei and other sketches (s) Bluebeard’s Kevs and 
othei stones (b) I he Story of Flirabeth . Iwo Hours, From 
an Island (7) toilers and Spinstiis and othei 1 ssa\s (8) Mi s 
\ngel , Fulham Lawn (<>) Miss y\ illiamson s Dixagations 
(10) Mrs Dyniond 



(Sp«cU11y taken for Tht Jhokman ) 
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Jhawn bv Arthur Hushes. 

In. comr In, MoiTsleiii 1«‘ Colom l says Madaiiit; 
lio^pltdbly. “ Come and s(«' my son's work." 

From “ Mrs Pynmnd," by Tbackoray Rilclilr. 

(Smith, F.blt'r.) 

“ ‘ If George Vanborougli were only more like liis own 
brothers, there would Ixi some! lung to be done with iuin,’ 
thought honest John, as those young gentlemen's bullet- 
heads passed the window where the pupil and his prec eptor 
were at work. If only -there would be a strange monotony, 
I fancy, if all the ‘ if oiilys ’ could be realised, and we had 
the moulding of one auoLher, and pastors and masters could 
turn asseiiliiig piipds out bv the gross like; the little chalk 
rabbits Ittdian boys carry about for sale! " 

Yet one more exaiii])le of Lady Ritrliio s style must be 
allowed — th(' dcscrijition Irom " Old Kensington ol 
the parish cliurcli : 

“ L-ist year only, the old church was standing, in its iron 
cage at the junction of tlu! thoroughtar(!S. . . . There was 
the old painting of the hon and the uiiK’oni h.'uiging over 
the gallery ; the light streaming through the brown saints 
over the Lommunion-table. In aftcr-hfe the children may 
have seen other saints more glorious in cnnison and purple, 
nobler piles and aiclics, but none of them liavc c\'cr .seemed 
so near to licaven as the old Queen Anne building ; and the 
wooden pew with its high stools, through which elbows of 
straw were jirotruding, where they used to kneel on either 
side of their aunt, watching with awc-slricken faces the Icais 
as they came falling from the widow s sad eyes. 

“ Lady Sarah could scarcely have told you the meaning 
ot the tears as they fell — old love and life j^artings, sorrows 
and past mercies, all c:aTne returning to her with the fannhar 
words of the prayers. The tears fell briglit and awe- stricken 
as she thought of the present of distances immeasurable — 
of life and its inconceivable mystery ; and then her heart 
would warm with hope perhaps of what might be to come, 
of the overwhelming possibilities —how many of them to her 
lay in the warm clasp of the child's hand that came pushing 
into hers ! For her, as for the children, heaven’s state was 
in the old wooden pew. Then the sing-song of the hymn 
would flood the old church with its homely cadence, 

‘ Prepare your glad voices , 

Let Hisrael rejoice,’ 

sang the little charity children ; poor little Israelites, with 
blue stockings, and funny woollen knots to their fustian 
caps rejoicing, though their pastures were not green as yet, 
nor was their land overflowing with milk and honey. 
However, they sang praises for others, as all people do at 
times, thanks be to the merciful dispensation that allows 
us to weep, to work, to bo comforted, and to rejoice with one 



Draii'it bv Afthut liuyju'\. 


“ nitnichc free oner nion , shook .ill Iht bpaulitnl 

simsbiru' of h:iir in :i glistpninK inisl over hi-r shoiiMpis.” 

Fiom ‘‘ BliU braid's Krjs," by I.ady Thackrray 
Kilchip (Smith, KIdrr.) 

another’s lui.irts, consciously or unconsciously, as long as 
life exists.” 

Lady Rilcliie, liovvcNer, is no mere imitator of that 
gifted novelist, in spite of these accidental resemblances. 
With William Allingham, she has said to herself : 

” Like myself, however small, 

Like myself, or not at all,” 

and she has retained tlirougli all her works the individual- 
ity that ha))])i]y is liers. If .she is not strikingly virile, 
at least her jiower of cJiaracter-drawing is undeniable. 
She has the rare power of being able to create atmosphere; 
she has, in a marked di'gree, the great indefinable gift of a 
sw(‘et, gentle, loving ('harm. 





No. 109, St. George's Square, S'.W., 
Lady Ritchie's residence. 

(Specially taken for I he Bookman.) 
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“THE BOOKMAN ” PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

MARCH, 1912. 

Answers to these competitions {each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) should be 

forwarded not later than the 15th of the month to 

" The Prize Page/' The Bookman, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Warwick Square, E.C. 

I. — A Prize of Half a Guinea is oifered for the best II. — A Prize of Three New Books is offered for the 

quotation from English verse applicable to any best original fable, in about a hundred and 

review or the name of any author or book fifty words, after the manner of ^Esop, dealing 

appearing in this number of The Bookman. with any current topic of general interest. 

Preference will be given to quotations of a 

humorous nature. III.— A Prize'of Half a Guinea is offered for the best 

review in not more than one hun- 
dred words of any recently published 
novel. C ompetitors should giv^e the 
names of authors and publishers at 
hc*id of their reviews. 

IV. — A copy of I he Bookman will be sent 
post free for ti^fclvc months to the 
sender of the best suggestion for 
The Bookman Competitions. The 
Editor reserves the right to use 
any suggestion submitted. 

L— The Prize of Half a Guinea is 
awarded to J. Richard Ellaway, 
of Lynmoor, Basingstoke, for the 
following : 

A LIKELY STORY. By William Dk Morgan. 
(Heinemann.) 

" It wa.s the Cat I ” 

W. S. Gilbert, Ptnafore. 

We also select for printing : 

MAIDS* MONEY. By Mrs. H. Dvdeney. 
(Heinemann.) 

*' ' My face is my fortune, sir/ she said.'* 

Nursery Rhyme* 

(Charles Powell, Dovedale," Victoria Park, 
Manchester.) 

THE IMPOSSIBLE IDEAL. By Will Wbstrup. 
(Alston Rivers.) 

'* I only a.sk that Fortune send 
A little more than I can spend/* 

O. Wbndbll HoLiiB8« 

(Miss E. D. Morton, Hillside/’ Walmer.) 

A MELODY IN SILVER. By Kbbnb Abbott. 
(Putnam.) 

** Sing a song o* sixpence." 

Nursery Rhymef 

(Miss M. R. Davies, 8, Duddingston Avenue; 
Sefton Park, liveJfpool) , 

^ Df0.ti,n by H. Auingham. ** He put hU arm Touiid her ae he epoKe 

and she let her hand fall into hie/ 



Prom Mint Ads« 4" hy Uady Thukaray RRchie. (Smith, BMei .), 
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THE DEBTOH. Miks Mary Akgsla Dickens. 
'* My apprehensions come in crowds.'* 
Wordsworth, A^iction of Margaret. 

(Daisy H. Badland, 385, Middlewood Road, 
Hillsboro\ Sheffield.) 

THE CHILDREN'S BREAD. By Maude Little. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

*' Man wants but little here below." 

("Mary Macfadyen," c/o Sinclair. 396, 
Shields Road Pollokshields, Glasgow ; 
and A. S. Hearn, " Dubrae," Boveney 
Road, Honor Oak Park. S.E.). 

MYTHS AND LEGENDS OF THE CELTIC 
RACE. T. W. Rolleston. (Harrap.) 

" Taffy was a Welshman, 

Taffy was a thief ! " 

Old Song. 

(Miss Hilda Hurlbert, 4. George Street. 
Hanover Square, London, W.). 

THE OLD WIVES TALE. By Arnold 
Bennett. (Mes.srs. Hockler & Stoughton.) 

" But I go on for ever." 

Tennyson, The Brook. 

(Dora A. Bannister, 1. Irene Place. 
Blackburn.) 


II.- The Pkize of Three New Bocjks 

for the l)est Alphabet concerning 

itself will) the ])ersonality and work 

of any well-known living author is 

awarded lo Miss A. Eieanok 

PlNNfNOTON, of 25. Wellington 

Road, Brigliton, lor the following : 

A is an Author, and Kipling his iianio, 

B i.s the Books that liaxo brought him to lame; 
C for Iht^ Critu s who said manv things, 

D for the J^itties he skillfully ''ings 
E for the Hast with its smiles and its frowns; 
F for the Fairies who people (lie Downs. 

G, Gloriana who danced through her .shoe.s, 

H Tor the History which all schools sliould use. 
I for India he has made known to the West, 

J for the Jungle — the beasts know it best. 

K for King-Hmperor whom India has haded, 

L for the faght tliat .so di.smally faded. 

M for the white Man wliosc burden is grave, 

N for the Native wlio is iu)t a .slave. 

O for the Oder the liner’s going still, 

P is for Puck who inhabits Pook’s Hill. 

Q i.s for Quetta and what Jack Barrett met; 

K the Recessional — " Lest we forget — 

S is for Stalky and also for Slang, 

T for the Tommies who laughed and who .sang. 
U is for Ung and the story he told,| 

V for Victoria, Empress ol Gold 

W the Work that will meet us each day, 

X for the hat -passers, ready to pay. 

Y the Yabu cind equestrian pride, 

Z the Zenanas and all that they hide. 



l>rau n bv (•. O. Lt^thf 

Under the Rustic Porch. 

loom “Old Kt-nalngton,” by I-ady Thdcki^ray Ritchie. (Smith, Rider.) 


Birmingham). (ieiTnidc Leslie (Jesmond, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne), Herbert H. Stansfield (Witnesham, Suffolk), 
Charles Adams (Devizes), Elsie Barnes (Sheffield), 
Ernest ¥. Seymour (Kilburn), Edith M. Walls (Batley), 
Mary Constance Fowh'.r (Epsom), Emily Kingston (Men- 


This competition was very popular, and we sj^ecially 
commend the Alphabets of Isabel Davies (Pembroke 
Dock), Dorothy Gull (Appledore), J. Richard Ella way 
(Basingstoke), Muriel D. Brooke (Sudbury, Suffolk), 
Miss M. Hurlbert (Chester), Miss E. M. P. Danicll 
(Wandsworth), Olivia Connolly (Brockley), Geoffrey C. 
Foster (Upper Norwood), S. A. Doody (Boscombe). 
Margaret McDonnell (Glasgow), Albert Fuller (Cardiff), 
S. Poultney (Ulverston), Miss Dease (Coole, Westmeath), 
Richard Goodfellow (Dublin), Nina Coppinger (Wimble- 
don), Florence Snelling (Sidcup), Miss E. T. Heimber 
(Worthing), Miss L. Mugford (Sutton-at-Hone, Dart- 
ford), Miss Vane-Thomas (Rotherfield), Mary G. Patter- 
son (Upper Norwood), Hilda M. Dowden (Rathgar, 
Dublin), G, F. A. Salmon (Penzarye), Miss Watson 
CNewcastle-on-Tyne), Mrs. Ernest Jackson (Erdington, 


tone), Constance Goodwin (Claphain), Frank Day (South 
Hacknev), Hilda McKeague (Bally oioney, Co. Antrim), 
Bernard Poultney (Ulverston), Ruth Goodwin (Clapham), 
Winifred (Toodwin (Clapham), M. A. Newman (Bading- 
harn, Suffolk), L. Welby (Shanklin, LW.). A. R. Williams 
(Worcester), Robert Sinclair (Glasgow), Samuel Henry 
Bastard (Glasgow), Rev. T. Hern (Rowlands Castle), 
Margery Wilkins (Uttoxeter), Marie R. Brown (Glasgow), 
A. J. Briggs (Crown Hill, Devon), M. A. Mavor (Glasgow), 
Frank Rhodes (Scarborough), Florence E. Briggs (Crown 
Hill, Devon), Charles Webb (King's Lynn), Miss B. O. 
Anderson (Scarborough), Marion M. Orr (Rutherglen, 
N.B.), Flora Bacot (Worthing), Miss E. C. Rhodes 
(Harrogate), W. M. Appleby (Southend-on-Sea), Dora A. 
Bannister (Blackburn), Miss B. R. M. Hetheringion 
(Carlisle). 
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III. — The Prize of Half a Guinea for the best review 
in not more than a hundred words is awarded 
to Mr. J. B. FFOULKES, of Daisy Hill, Mill Brow, 
Mellor, Derbyshire, for the following : 

THE DRUNKARD. By Guy Thorne. (Greening & Co.) 

The main interest of this grim story centres roiiiul the person- 
ality of the poet, (iilbert Lothian, and the struggle within him, 
between his better self and his hereditary craving for drink. 
Each successive step in his downward cour.se is remorselessly 
related ; his very soul seems to be laid bare before us, until he, 
slowly but surely, sinks into the abyss ol de.spair, winch inevitably 
leads on to the linal tragedy. The book is hardly elevating, yet is 
strangely fascinating, giving us a powerful portrayal of one ol the 
worst, and most pitiful, sides of human life. 


Other good reviews received are : 

ZULEIKA DOBSON. By Max Beerbohm. 

(William Heinemann.) 

Zuleika is unique 1 We do not wonder that she enslaved, not 
only all the undergraduates, but even that superb person, the 
Duke of Dorset It is in liim, doomed to an early death by the 
appearance of the fatal and prophetic owls, that all our sympathy 
centres. In this story we meet many old friends Do we not 
all know the person who says “ I don’t know about music really, 
but I know what I like," and who " is never tired ol saving it." 
It is a splendid and classic skit, lull of breathless melodrama and 
remorseless satire. 


CARNIVAL. By Compton Mackenzie. 

(Martin Seeker, 6s.) 

Jennie is the daintiest " rogue in porcelain," and two-thirds of 
her story are so good and so true, that, when her creator marries 
her preposterously and slaughters her atrociously, we are com- 
pelled to believe him, however re.sentfully, yet he is forgiven 
through the reality of his cliaracters, his humour, his Fragonard 
paintings — Jennie dancing under the plane-tree, Jennie in the 
studio, Jennie with her baby in the orchard, and a dozen besides ; 
and the most faithful description of stage-life in fiction. Admir- 
able restraint of the author, who makes his heroine a beautiful 
dancer, yet keeps her in the corps-de-ballet / 

(Gertrude Pitt, 31. Kosslyn Hill, Hampstead, N.W.) 

THE WOMEN OF SHAKESPEARE. By Frank Harris. 

(Methuen.) 

Many people would have turned this subject into a dead-weight, 
but Mr. Harris has decked it forth with inlinite fa.scination, 
Doggedly determined, he rides into the field with the same clarion- 
cali : that we ow'e Shakespeare's greatest to Mary Fitton. He 
may or may not be correct , for his contentions can have no fixed 
foundation-stone ; it is all too remote. But, indirectly, Mr. 
Harris makes two facts surer : first, that brilliant arguments can 
render most things colourable ; second, that he is endowed with 
a very line discernnieiit lor style— which may at all events prove 
much to its possessor ! 

(Miss Beatrix Terry, 374, Brixton Road, I^ondoii, S.W.). 

A WILDERNESS OF MONKEYS. By Freokkick Niven. 

(Marlin Seeker) 


Bliss Henry is an author and a man of a delicate temperament 
(Miss E. Moore, Eady Margaret Hall, Oxford.) — in fact, almost sexless in his idealism He goe.^ into the country 

to write a novel, and Mr. Niven's book is 



concerned with the impressions whicli the 
people of Solway make ujioii his sensitive 
nature, and the counter-effect ol hi.s idealism 
ii]>on them Ferson.illv, we think the irre- 
claimalde coarseness of these coiiiitrv people a 
little o\'crdrawn ; nevertlu‘lc:»s, the book is a 
laithfiil study of the temperamental shocks 
which an artist alwav's ex]>eriences when 
brought III contact with vulgarity. We rank 
this with Mr. Niven's best work. 

(Pm'\' Huddv, " Tliorncroft,'' Monk 
Road, Bisliopston, Bristol.) 


THE COURTIER STOOPS. J. H. YoxALL. 

(Smith, Elder tS: Co.) 

This story of Goethe and Christ iane is told 
with distinction and clmrm, and has all the 
fascination ol biography in the form of 
romance, the courtier of the title being Johann 
von W'olfgang ea.sily recognisable as Joliaiin 
Wolfgang von Goethe. The personality of 
the great poet stand.s out very vividly and all 
the minor characters are well drawn. Forming 
a gloomy background we have the threatenings 
of the French Revolution, and all tlirough 
the book .sounds the horn of the mysterious 
stranger, who nde-- through Europe vainly 
trying to rouse the princes to a realisation of 
the approaching terror. 

(G. M. Elwood, Abbey Park Road, 
Grimsby.) 


STORIES IN CtRHY. By Barry Pain. 

(T. Werner Laurie.) 

When an author who stands high in popular 
favour as humourist bids farewell to mirth and 
writes in different vein, he runs no little risk 
of tumbling, in familiar phrase, between two 
stools ; admirers of comedy and tragedy alike 
neglecting him. . ^ „ L 

. Mr. Barry Pain's " Stones in Grey merit 
warm applause from all who enjoy a good 
short story thoroughly well told. Cri^ and firm 
in style, vivid and picturesque in delineation 
of character, each of these stories grips the 
reader's attention from start to finish. 

His latest book proves convincingly that 
Mr. Barry Pain is more than a humourist. 


Drawn by Fnd Walker, " Horatla'* Flrat Visit.” 

From "To Btdutr," by t.sd]rTlM6k«rky Ritchie (Smith, EMer.) ' 


<If B Ince, 69, Belsize Park, London, 

, N.W.). 
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We specially commend 
also the reviews sent in 
bjy Margery Wilkins 
(Uttoxeter). E. Percy 
Adam (Nottingham), Miss 
Van der Pant (Ashford, 

Kent), Elsie Boyd (Hatch 
End, Pinner), Edna Small- 
wood (Highbury, N.), H. 

Elrington (Monkstown, Co. 

Dublin), Rose B. Krone 
(Southsea), W. M. Lodge 
(Norwood), Emily Hunt 
(Llanfairlechan), M. A. 

Newman (Badingliam, Suf- 
folk), Thomas A. Walters 
(Ilkley), Irene Harrison 
(Bristol), Marie R. Brown 
(Glasgow), Richard (lood- 
fellow (Dublin), H. M. 

Creswell Paine (St. Austell) , 

William F. Robinson (Impinglon, ('ambridge), Miss J 
A. Jenkins (Liverpool). Miss M. V. Woodgale (London 
S.W.), Peter Macfad3’en (Pollokshields, (dasgow), Mrs. 
Florence L. Pavne (St. Austell). M. E. Heurtley (Oxford). 
Miss L. Mugford (Sutton-at-lione, Durtford), Arnold S. 
Walton (Newcastle-on-lVne), Dorotliy R. (iull (Apple- 


dore), Florence Snelling 
(Sidcup), Josephine 
(Gregory (Bradford), Mrs. 
Messenger (Coventry) , 
11 . K.‘ Ormcrod (Airdrie, 
N.B.), A. R. Williams 
(Worcester). L. Welby 
(Shanklin, I.W.), Mary 
Cleland (Paris), Mrs. John 
Gibbs (Shutford, Banbury), 
Lottie Cole (Pontrilas), Mrs. 
Mabel Kiiiglit (Bromley, 
Kent). Florence Karn 
(Gloucest(‘r), A. Miller 
(Leeds), Isabelle Swinscow 
(Tunbridge Wells), Hylda 
Me Keague (Ballymoney ,('.0. 
Antrim), Kate E. Samuels 
(London, W.C.) , Mrs. Butler 
(West bury, Glos.), Edith 
Dolton (Newbury), S. A. 
Doody (Boscombe), Irene Pollok Lalonde (Bath), Miss 
B. O. Anderson (Scarborough), and Miss M. G. Stewart 
(Oxford). 

IV.- Thk PkizI' of One Year’s Subscription to “The 
Bookman” is awarded to Mr. S. J. Morrison, 
of 72, Holker Street,' Barrow-in-Furness. 



Dtaii'n hv Aithut tlunlrn,. 

“One, two, tlirt*e. tour, five liitlc rook boyn, in wliiu* jackets, dinl caj 
pKJiiH, .ipprar in a Imr with tr.'tys uj'OM ll eli lit'.iiJs." 

bi oin “ '1 oik 1*4 .nnd Spinstfis," by L.idy Th.n krray Kitchic. (Smith, Ehh r.) 


THE CATHOLIC REVIVAL.* 

By Dr. William Barry. 


A S I tiaiiscribe these titles of new books concerning 
very old ICiiglisli Catholic names. 1 am reminded 
of Antliony Fronde’s cliajiter on “ England’s Foi gotten 
Worthies,” and considering what the ]mblic now feasts 
upon by jn’elercnce. T fetd leinjded to quote Persius, 
“ Qiiis legel liaec ?- Vel duo vel nemo.” Wiio will turn 
aside horn owr ])rob]em nowls and Divorce Court 
chronicles, our more or less doubtful revelations by 
foreign piinct^sses of high life abroad, our sporting and 
sentimental stories which sell by the Imiidred thousand, 
to obscure episodes in the story of a remnant like the 
Catholics in this country when the nincteeiitli century 
was beginning ? “ Two or three, perhaps none at all,” 

answers the Roman poet, Milner. Lingard — who were 
they?” says the general reader, looking up from his 
Nat Gould or William Lc Quex. To which T reply : 
“ O general reader, listen. I will tell you a little about 
them, and you sliall judge for yourself whether in the 
neighbourhood of such men tliere might not be lurking 
the romance of strong character and curious adventures. 
You know that there was once a French Revolution. 
Well, these Catholics were wrapt in its smoke and flame ; 
the passionate fury of it drove them forward on un- 
dreamt-of paths ; and they broke a way, reluctantly, 
almost unwittingly, for the votaries of the old, old 
Church into our democratic era — Milner on the line of 
political freedom, Lingard on the line of historical re- 
search. Is not that interesting ? ” 

To me certainly it is. It would be, were I nothing 
else than a student of the great world-forces which are 

• (i) “The Eve of Catholic Emancipation (1803-1820).” 
Vola. I. and II. By Mgr. Bernard Ward, President of St. 
Edmund's College. Ware. 218. net. (Longmans.) — (2) “ Life 
and Letters of John Lingard.” By Martin Haile and Edwin 
Bonney. 12s.net. (Herbert and Daniel.) 


engaged in shaping the future of mankind, and not 
otherwise troubled about religious disputes. Here is, in 
Thackeray’s words, “ the stately structure of eighteen 
centuries, the mighty and beautiful Roman Catholic 
faith, in whose bosom re])ose so many saints and sages ” ; 
but, ai)parently, it is falling with an irretrievable crash, 
all its props taken away, the order of things where it 
held its place swept into Limbo, while atheism stalks 
abroad conquering every foe. At such a time, say the 
year 1799, when Po})e Pius VI. was dying of forced 
journeys at Valence, it seemed impossible that the 
Roman Church could ever again fascinate and subdue 
the nations, or any large part of them. In England, 
espiHTally, where a few thousands only survived who 
still clung to the ancient faith, what hope was there ? 
Dispirited, divided, their houses of refuge on the Con- 
tinent no longer open, themseh'es without a philosophy 
which might ex])lain this “ twiliglit of the Gods,** English 
Catholics were the feeblest folk in Europe. Tlicy had 
neither resources nor leaders. Their seventeen peers 
and h\'e hundred families of a certain rank did but 
represent a squadron in the Tory host, its lagging rear- 
guard ; they were, as the French picturesquely describe 
it. “ the vanquished of yesterday.** On statesmen like 
Pitt or even Burke they must have made a shadowy 
impression as of some once great power now in its 
dotage. I cannot call to mind a single writer, much 
less a man of action, who at this time in the British 
Islands foresaw that religion would revive and its most 
dogmatic form acquire new strength, by direct conse- 
quence of the revolutionary attack upon it. One 
prseternatural genius. Napoleon, was indeed reckoning 
on the Papacy to “ crown the edifice ** which he meant 
to rebuild from the foundation. Joseph de Maistre was 
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already seeing in vi^on the Pope of 1870. And Chateau- 
briand was making his own the enchantments of Rous- 
seau's magic style, by which he might persuade youth 
and women that Christianity held the secret of romance. 
But on this side of Dover cliffs neither statesmanship, nor 
vision, nor romance, could be discerned among Catholics. 

Yet the beginnings of a new world lay hidden some- 
where amid these ashes. Thousands of the Gallican 
clergy, exiled and suffering for religion's sake, touched 
the heart of England. The enfranchised Irish Catholics 
clamoured for the Emancipation which had been pledged, 
but not given, to them. The Penal Laws, holding all 
who would not, at least “ occasionally," conform to 
Anglican usages apart from the State, had long been 
teaching Christians how they might live independent of 
it. In a more distant background might be seen a fresh 
kind of scholar and writer. Gibbon the chief, whose 
liberal curiosity was inspecting original sources and 
dictating history from them, not mo\ed, at all events, 
by old prejudices. The problem for what is now termed 
the Zeitgeist was reall}^ this, and I would call the 
reader's attention to it — whether Catholicism should or 
should not play a leading part in the English-speaking 
coimtries of the future, that is to say. in four Continents ? 
The Zeitgeist determined that it should ; Emancipation 
was to be granted, establishment by the State made once 
for all impossible, an element of romantic piety infused 
into the High and Dry formalism dear to the eighteenth 
century, the Middle Ages brought to light with all tlieir 
glories of architecture, liturgy, crusades, legends, poems, 
folk-lore, with saints and heroes, popes and monks and 
philosophers, now covered beneath mountains of lying 
and sophistry. Instruments must be created by this 
new morning's breath, such as O'Connell and Bishop 
Doyle in Ireland, Milner, Lingard, Digby. Pugin. New- 
man and the Tractarians, Ruskin and tlie Pre-Raphael- 
ites, even Carlyle and the rebels against Adam Smith's 


political economy, in England. "'AU these and more 
came flocking " to the reaction which none had foreseen — 
no, not Burke himself. How it has prospered we may 
judge on looking round at the British Empire and the 
United States. Under these two flags there are thirty- 
four millions of Catholics, with sacred hierarchies corre- 
sponding, monasticism triumphant, and the churches 
better filled than those of any other denomination, so 
far as we can tell by figures. And the Church of England 
is Catholicized ; art has recovered its privileges. 

In this most unexpected transformation-scene, the 
first PZnglish actors will not compare with De Maistre, 
Chateaubriand, or Lamennais (supreme artists, each and 
all) ; but they did their duty. Milner, whom De Quincey * 
calls the “ Papist of Winchester," and Newman styles the 
" chief luminary/ " of the period to Catholics, was a 
resolute figliter cast in the mould of Dr. Johnson. He 
wrote much and well ; quarrelled on all sides, behaved 
with a truculence which got him the nickname of " The 
Mastiff," was utterly wanting in self-control, but did 
these three things which cannot be undone. He summed 
up the old standing quarrel between Rome and the 
Reformers in his “ End of Controveisy," a book well- 
named, for it is tlie last of its type on the Catholic side 
which co\*ers the whole ground. He inaugurated by his 
" History of \\’inchestcr," and liis chapel in that delight- 
ful city, the return to the Gotliic or Pointed style, thus 
dominating the hundred years which followed of 
ecclesiastical building and restoration. I am not over- 
looking Goethe's enthusiasm for the Cathedral at Strass- 
burg, or .Scott's devotion to Melrose Abbey, or even 
Horace Walpole's dilettantism at Strawberry Hill. But 
I say that the truculent John Milner began the Gothic 
revival in this country, as a religious and practical 
enterprise. His last, which is also his greatest work, 
was blindly yet successfully to withstand the apjioint- 
ment of Catholic bisho|>s by the Crown. For so doing he 






ihuiiih\ j uink Puksii. “Tell me, Pauline, is your mother right?'^ 

I'lom “ Mi'.s Willi.iinsoii s b\ L.Mly Thackerci> Rlirhit- (Snmh TUler ) 


was rightly Jiailed as thr “ luiglish Atliaiiasiiis.’' When, 
by Milners vipleiit policy, the attempt at “establish- 
ing ” the Catholic C'hurch in these Islands came to naught, 
freedom with its tar-reaching conbeejuences won the day. 
It was the oxerthrow of a scliome vvliich would liave 
divided the cl(*rgy from their flocks and made religion a 
spoil for politicians, 

Lingard is ever so much more attractive than Milner, 
and it will be a pity if he does not become familiar to the 
multitude, who would be cliarmed with liim if they knew 
this smiling, gracious figure. lie was emphatically a 
scholar and a gentleman. Of Lincolnshire descent and 
humble birth, he had been sent as a lad to the English 
College at Douai, famed for its long and heroic services 
to the persecuted brethren in whose interest it was 
founded. Lingard saw the stormy scenes of the Revolu- 
tion, and one day was pursued by a yelling mob, intent 
on taking liis life. Among the pioneers who led to the 
setting u]) of the great institution near Durham, known 
as Ushaw College, he maintains a distinguished remem- 
brance by his teaching and scholarship. Handsome, 
refined, witty and affectionate, he would have been a 
great man at Oxford or Cambridge. But his lot was cast 
in obscure positions, amid the quarrels loud and sharp 
which have always broken out between small companies 
living in a Ghetto. With serene good temper, a fine 
sense of the ridiculous, and his constant studies, Lingard 
came out unscathed even from the assaults of Milner, 
who could keep the peace with nobody. Lingard*s 
volumes on the Anglo-Saxon Church, begun to please 
himself, and controlled by first-hand evidence, denote 
the coming change in historical methods applied to the 
" Dark Ages." They can still be read. His polemical 
Tracts arc no less effective than amusing. He lived in 
a pleasant country house at Hombiy in Lancashire, the 
delight of his friends, idolized by his neighbour the 


Anglican rector, xxriting prose and verse — Latin verse — 
and putting togetlier his admirable, not to say epoch-* 
making, " Historv of England." Deliberately, the 
author toned down the colour and warmth of his ex- 
pression, as though he believed that tJie story of human 
events iniglit be treated with the cold precision of science. 
I.ingard is, on the whole, almost as accurate as Gibbon ; 
the English, like the Roman “ History," stands fire to this 
day. It demolished Hume's silken tapestry, in which 
the facts are woven to suit the weaver's idea of a picture. 
But, as in the not dissimilar examjAe of Dr. Thirlwall's 
" Greece," a style so transparent and unimpassioned has 
hindered the popular success of a work which remains in 
its ox\'n department a standard. However, the old anti- 
('athulic legends, in presence of a witness who simply 
told the truth, could not any more claim assent. Had 
Lingard chosen with Macaulay, whose inaccuracies he 
lived to denounce, or with Froude, who was inaccuracy 
personified, to adopt the manner of an historical romance, 
he would be known to millions. Pope Leo XII., it is 
said with some show of reason, created him Cardinal 
in petto. He w^as offered various positions of trust, and 
might have been a bishop. But he was another' kind 
of man, disliking to exercise rule. He lived to be eighty ; 
and the gallery of British worthies that omits Lingard 
will be wanting in a charming portrait. 

What shall I remark touching the authors 6f my three 
volumes ? The " Life of Lingard " is copious and easy, 
without much effort to compass literary strokes. Mon- 
signor Ward writes always with the utmost clearness ; 
gives abundance of detail ; is fair all round ; no on#, 
who has not dealt with such thorny subjects can imagitiA 
to what a perfection of impartial judgment he attains. 
History at large requires to be composed from materials 
in this way brought together. And the Catholic Revival 
is a page that ought not to be passed over unitad^ 
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LOGIC OLD AND NEW 

There could hardly be a stronger contrast than that 
between the authors of two books on logic that have just 
appeared. Professor Adamson was steeped in the lore of 
logic and scholastic learning. At the time of his death, in 
fact, he was busy with a ** History of Scholasticism.'* Dr. 
Mercier comes to his subject with no special training. In 
one of his footnotes he calls himself “ a mere amateur,” and 
on his penultimate page tells us ” I pretend to no scliolar- 
shipin Greek, to no scholastic learning.” The (pialihcations 
that he claims ” are ordinary common-sense, and a plentiful 
lack of reverence for authority in general, and for Greek 
philosophy in particular.” Yet both books are excellent, 
each in its own way. 

Professor Sorley has had the happy idea of republishing 
in book form the article on ” Logic,” contributed by Adam- 
son to the ninth edition of the ” En cyclopaedia Rritannica.” 
It does not appear in the eleventh edition, and would thus 
have been lost as a living force in the teaching of logic in 
this country. Since it consists of a critical survey of the 
history of logical theory, and since there is no other book 
that deals with the subject from thi.s point of view, tlie vol- 
ume will be welcomed by all those who are concerned .with 
the teaching of the subject. The title selected by l^rofessor 
Sorley., ” A Short History of Logic,” accurately enough 
describes the book, though it contains also four important 
review articles : ” Category,” ” Lotze’s Logic,” ” Lotze's 
Metaphysic,” ” Bradley’s Logic,” These occupy 92 out of 
the whole 262 pages, but cannot be regarded as outside the 
scope of the work. They are really c.SvSential to a proper 
^understanding of the later developments of logic, and show 
their learned author at his best. 

Passing from the sympathetic treatment of the old logic 
and its modem developments as found in Adamson, we 
experience all the shock of a cold douche in the pages of Dr. 
Mercier. His condemnation leaves nothing to the imagina- 
tion. ” From traditional logic I differ in every principle 
and in every detail. ” Modern logic he confesses he does not 
understand. ” 1 was prepared to welcome modern logic 
with open arms ; but 1 soon found reason to despise it ; for 
its exponents are either incapable of expressing themselves 
intelligibly, or they deliberately seek to impart to their 
writings a spurious air of profundity by the constant use 
of expressions that are unintelligible.” In dealing with the 
, laws of thought he quotes a passage from Bosanquet that 
it must be confessed has formed a stumbling block to many 
a student. But though unintelligible to a student it is not 
beyond the range of a sympathetic reader endowed with 
Dr. Mercier’s powers. But the trouble is that he is not 
sympathetic. His temperament and training appear to be 
quite opposed to all the metaphysical subtleties that are so 
attractive to minds like Adamson's. It is not that Dr. 
Mercier is afraid of analysis, even minute analysis. The 
scheme that he suggests as a substitute for the traditional 
logic is at least as complicated as that which it seeks to 
supplant. In fact he suggests that even in the matter of 
” flat-traps to catch the unwary,” the new logic may be able 
to do as. well as the old. In his attack Dr. Mercier says all 
the things that intelligent University students have been in 
the habit of saying in private about the traditional logic, 
only lie says them better, and what is more he follows up 
his destructive criticism with constructive work. He main- 
tains that where traditional logic goes wrong ijS in confound- 
ing the argumentum ex postulato with the argumentum in 
materia, and in failing to refer to the purpose of the argu- 
ment. His scheme is to pass from the logic based on mere 
consistency to ^ logic based upon experience. He seeks to 
pass from the narn.jw round of deducing formal consequences 

t 

* A Short History of Logic.” By Robert Adamson. 5s. net, 
(Wmiam Blackwood & Sons.)— **A New Logic.” By Charles 
Mercier. los. net. (William Heinemann.) 


from given premises, to the wider field of hunting for pre- 
rai.ses in order to reach empirical truth . So far from rejecting 
modal propositions as formal logic does, he regards them as 
the only kind worth considering. For mere inclusion or exclu- 
sion he substitutes relation, and thus replaces the copula by a 
ratio. His proposition is thus made up of the subject term, 
the object term and the ratio. A problem arises wherever 
any one of these three is lacking in a proposition. He has 
no place for the syllogism in his system, which is hardly 
surprising when he is able to adduce cin example of sound 
reasoning that breaks every rule of the syllogism except one. 
Dr. Mercier's process of reaching truth he calls mediate 
induction. It consists in finding by an examination of our 
experience a general statement under which a given incom- 
plete proposition may be legitimately placed, so that term 
for term the two may correspond. If the two agree in all 
the points material to the argument we are entitled to conclude 
that the missing term in the given incomplete proposition 
may be supplied from the homologous term in the general 
statement. In the process of mediate induction there are 
three elements : the general proposition under wliich the 
incomplete proposition is to be assimilated, this is the 
premiss ; the incomjilete proposition, this is the datum : 
the consequent inference, this is the conclusion. Dr. 
Mercier is very sensitive to any hint that this triple arrange- 
ment suggests the syllogism, and it must be admitted that 
he makes good the distinction on which he lays so much 
stress. 

Justice cannot be done to such an important hook in the 
space here available. 'I'he Canons of 1 ufcrence, for exa rnple, 
would repay very careful analy.sis, especially in view of the 
author's claim that tliey ('.over all possible cases of fallacy. 
This and the other constructive sections of the book probably 
form the best of Dr. Mercier’s contribution, though the 
general reader will proViably find the destructive sections 
more entertaining, e.specially if he has ever been under 
examination in logic. A serious defect in the book i.s the 
lack of an index. This makes itself all the more felt since 
the author has a tendency to repetition that makes it 
difficult to refer back to a passage one has read. No com- 
plaint is made of the recurrent use of the same illustration 
in different connections ; this is often really a merit. But 
some of the destructive parts recur more frequently than 
the needs of exposition justify. There is some confusion in 
the numbering of the Canons of Inference on page 263. 

The book is thoroughly readable, eminently clear, and 
vigorously stimulating. The illustrations are specially 
worthy of praise, as they have the crowning merit of 
illustrations — they illustrate. The book leaves a curious 
impression on the mind, made up inainl}'' of wonder whether 
we really have reached a turning point in the history of 
-logic. We who have spent our lives under the thrall of the 
orthodox system are probably not the most impartial 
judges. It is to those who follow that Dr. Mercier's brilliant 
polemic will make its most hopeful appeal. 

John Adams. 


JOHN OPIE.^ 

Spite of the fulness — the over-fulness perhaps— of the 
author's research, the text of this volume does not stir our 
imaginations respecting John Opie or even help us to^ accept 
him 08 a particularly remarkable personage. Happily, 
however, the book has fifty-one illustrations from photo- 
graphs of Opie’s works, and these are impressive enough, 

John Opic was the son of a Cornish carpenter, and born 
in May, 1761. His early years were spent in his native 
village of Mithian, near Truro, where — so^' great was liis l 

^ ** John Opie and His Circle.’' By Ada Earland. 2xs, net; 
(Hutchinson.) 
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lather’s opposition to his passion for 
drawing — " the boy was good for naught, 

^ could never make a wheelbarrow, was 
always gazing upon cats and staring volks 
in the vace — he might liave remained 
for the rest of his days had it not been 
for the oi>portune^appearancc in his life 
of a certain Dr. John Wolcot of Truro 
who provided the boy with bruslies and 
paints and gave him lessons in using tliem 
With WoIt:ot’s appearance, the rcad('r 
first toiicJies the value and interest (d 
the book. It is not remarkable in imagi- 
native or literary quality, but it provides 
us witli fresh detail of that eighteenth- 
century life removijd by so much more 
than mere time from our own - that life 
in which, bei'ause every aristocrat was 
surrounded by his bevy of proteges, 
lesser men such as W’olcot were always 
on the look out for talent, or even for 
oddity, by whuh to bring themselves on 
to the stage of Society. J-alcr, when 
Opie was (!slabJjs]ieii in London, and 
fashionable ladies had begun to (Towd 
to his stiulio, someone suggested to 
Wolcot that his protege should pay mon* 
attention to his apjieaiancc — 
replied Wolcot. “ No, yon may dtqH'nd 
on it in this wonder-gapmg town, that 
*dl curiosity would cf'ase if hi.*-’ Jiair were 
dressed and he looked hke any other 
man ; J shall keep him in this state for 
the next two^ye.us at Usist 

Wolcot ’spinet hods seemed the end lie 
(iesiied. Ver\’ s(.)oii after ( )])i(>’s ,irii\'al 
in London his lodgings, m ( )range ( ()mt, 
bi’came oiu* of th<' haunts of tlu' fashion- 
able world. t'oaf'lu's and sedan chairs 
(Tow'diid the narrow* street, bringing the 
young CormsIiTiian such visitors as the 
l)iike and I )u(.hess of G loin ester, 1 lorau' 

Walpole and his Missc's Leiiy, I )r. Jolinson's “ little dunce 
Miss Moncton, Mrs. \‘esty. and Mis. Montague “ just 
removed to hei fine new lif)use at the corner of Portman 
Square built by Adams and dceorated by Cipriani and 
Angelica Kautlniann.'’ He was receivt^fl by George III. 
and Qiu’en Gharlolte and commissioiKvl to paint a jjorirait 
of Mrs. Helany for the Jving Tins painting hangs now 
at Plamplon ( ourt, but <)j)ie'.s more beautiful treatment of 
the same sitter, in the cmhlematic frame for it designed by 
IIoi.'K'e Walpole, was becpicathed to our National Portrait 
Gallery in and is among the most beautiful of all his 
works. 

It was a I.ondon with small likcnes.s to our own thiough 
which the fashionable throng made its way to Orange Court. 
The streets were deep in mud, the kcrbless footways were 
only wide enough for one (if the present-day Londoner 
wishes to experience the discomfort of this — even robbed 
of all its eighteenth century dangers —he has only to try 
the pavement in Chancery Lane, alongside Lincoln’s Inn), 
foot-passcngcrs were liable to be splashed with filth from the 
open drain in the road, from the windows above, and with 
oil from lamp.s hung outside houses and shops. " High- 
waymen and footpads abounded and had the audacity to 
appear in town — little wonder that they should when the 
citizens had to rely for protection on watchmen apparently 
chosen for their decrepitude and senility. Then T,amb's 
Conduit fields were really green, and Islington and Hamp- 
stead pleasant country villages ; once beyond Hyde Park 
the traveller looked to his pistols, and on Sunday evenings 
a bell was tolled at Ken.sington in order that visitors who 
were returning to the city might assemble and travel in 
company for mutual protection. In the same year that 
Opie came to London, Horace Walpole and Lady Browne, 
going in company to a soir 6 e given by the Duchess of Mont- 
rose, * near Twickenham Park, were robbed by a single 


John Opie. 

From " lohn Opu* uin) Ins Cm le,” by Ada Lailaiul. (Hutchiii-'tni ) 

higliwiiymaii. Lady Hiowne’s concern after the thief's 
departure throws a light on tlic freijncncy of these robberies ; 

I am in terror lest he .should return,’ she said. ' for I have 
given him a purse with only IjjhI money that I carry on 
jjurposc.’ " 

Opie was elerted Professor of l^ainlmg, in succession to 
Fuseli, at the Loyal Ac.ademy in and two years later 

he delivered those now forgotten T.cctnvcs on Painting (last 
reprinted by Bohn in i 8 ,|H) tJiat were among the mo.st 
arduous labours of his life. The volume before us gives 
interesting quotations from these — notably one on the 
methods and genius of Rembrandt. Opie died just before 
completing his forty-.sixth year. He was buried, pi^.ssibly 
more by his wife’s determination than by public arrange- 
ment, in St. Paul’s. In his early days Opie had prophesied 
to liis sister that he should be buried there, and the funeral 
Mrs. Opie carried out was a rival to Reynolds’s. The 
twenty-seven mourning coaches were followed by thirty 
carnages of noblemen and gentlemen ; Benjamin West, 
Fuseli anti Soane, Northcotc and Beechey and Bourgeois, 
Flaxman and Henry Bone, Nollckens. Hopjmer and Louther- 
bourg and J. M. W. Turner were all in attendance as 
Academicians. ^ 

M. Sturge Gretton. 


“THE ROWLEY POEMS.”* 

The poetical works of Chatterton have been frequently 
reprinted, and would be a very desirable addition to the 
deservedly popular senes of poets published at the Claren- 
don Press, but instead of the complete poems a portion only 
of the Rowley Poems has now, for some inscrutable reason, 

* “ The Rowley Poems." By Thomas Chatterton. Edited 
by Maurice Hare. 5 s. net, (Oxford : Clarendon Press.) 
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been issued : the incomplete collection mkdt by Tyrwhitt 
having been selected for reprinting. This appears scarcely 
fair to Chatterton, and somewhat misleading for the public;. 
Tyrwhitt derived nearly all the pieces he was able to obtain 
from George Catcott, in whose handwriting they were, and 
these, it is well known, had been greatly revised and 
altered from the original MSS. received from Chatterton. 
.Catcx>tt evidently manipulated Chatterton 's “ Kowleys ** 
with the idea of giving them what he deemed a more 
antique appearance ; he doubled the “ ms " and added a 
final e " to the words, just as Scott and Percy did with 
their modern antiques. A fair example of the way Cat- 
cott’s versions of the poems differed from other versions is 
shown by The Execution of Sir Charles Bawdin,’‘ miscalled 
in the Tyrwhitt editions Bristowc Tragedie," in the very 
first four-line stanza of which poem, as given by Tyrwhitt, 
there are ten discrepancies from the first edition published 
in 1772. Such differences invalidate the text of the whole 
volume. If the “ Rowley poems are not to be given in 
a modernised form, they should not be published until 
every available MS. and all authoritative sources of com- 
parison have been collated, so as to furnish a faithful copy 
of what their author did write. The only possible reason, 
nowadays, for reprinting these compo.sitions in their 
pseudo-antique orthography, is to show how differently 
Chatterton worked from the writers of the time he imputed 
them to, and, of course, this reason is nullified when they 
are issued with Catcott’s and other persons’ emendations. 
Naturally, to merely reprint from Tyrwhitt 's, or any other 
obsolete edition, saves a great amount of labour, but it is 
not the right w’ay to deal with these poems. 

The chief features of the Rowley poems, features which 
not only conclusively prove their modernity, but display 
their author’s genius, arc the diversity and technical skill 
of their metrical forms. Warton, a poet and a capable 
critic of poetry, thoroughly demonstrated that Chatterton 's 
' artistic power, as displayed in his acknowledged poems, was 
equal to producing the Rowley works. Mr. Hare has little 
to say on the technique of these poems, beyond a quotation 
from Mr. Watts-Dunton’s splendid essay on the subject, 
but goes out of his way to assert that in the modern or 
acknowledged poems by Chatterton “ his imagination 
failed.” and that “ no one who has any appreciation of 
Rowley's poems will consider that the ‘ African Eclogues ' 
are, for a moment, comparable with them.” And yet these 
acknowledged pieces have received unstinted praise from 
poets, from Warton to Wordsworth, from Rossetti and from 
other authorities. Professor Skeat but voices the opinion 
of many predecessors by saying of the acknowledged 
poems : ” We find in them manjf lines which are quite on a 
level with the Rowley standar<l, Malone was quite correct 
in saying that, had the African poems been written in the 
Rowlcian dialect, and Rowley’s ' Eclogues ' in modern 
English, no critic could pos.sibly have put a difference 
between Chatterton and Rowley.” 

In following his eighteenth-century yiredecessors by 
terming Chatterton a ” forger,” Mr. Hare does not manifest 
a just appreciation of the young poet. The real forgers 
were those men who manipulated and disfigured the Rowley 
poems. Chatterton’s offence, if any, was passing his own 
works off under a pseudonym, as many an author has done. 
Who would think of accusing Mrs. Browning of forgery 
for jpublishing her own works as ” Sonnets from the 
Portuguese ” ? 

The biographical ” Introduction ” calls for little notice. 
It has been compiled from writers who have more or leto 
unsuspiciously accepted as facts the fabrications ascribed 
to a ” Mn?. Edkhis ” by ” John Dix ” in his book of 1^37. 
It may be said of the poet, as presented to us by Mr. Hare, 
as pallet said of de Vigny’s drama, he “a icrit un roman 
et non une hiographu, Ce Chatterton n^a rien de commun, 
excepti It nom, avec le po^te de Bristol.'* 

John H. Ingram. 


LATER LETTERS OF DR. MARCUS PODS.* 

The first volume of Dr. Dods’s correspondence covered the 
early period of his life, when he was still a probationer of 
the Church. The middle period of twenty-five years, spent 
in Renfield Church, Glasgow, has yielded no letters which 
have been judged worth preservation. What this volume 
contains is a selection from his correspondence from 1895 
to 1909, when his health was failing. Perhaps it is owing 
to this physical weakness and to his sense of loss after his 
wrife's death in 1901, that the lights are low in some of these 
letters. To one correspondent he writes : ” Prayer in the 
sense of asking for things has not been in my case a proved 
force. The things 1 have chiefly prayed for all my life I ^ 
have not got. Communion with the highest and considera- 
tion of Christ are, of course, efficacious to some extent ; but 
I pray now not because my own experience gives me any 
encouragement, but only because of Christ’s example and 
command.” To another he confesses : ” Across the whole 
of my life I see Failure written —failure in all the best things, 
failure especially in the one clear fight I have always recog- 
nised I had to gird myself to. My owm failure I can 
explain ; I have not striven hard enough or long enough. 
Resolute earnestness, that must conquer, has been spas- 
modic.” The editor has naturally felt that such frank 
utterances may be misinterpreted, and this is a feeling 
which will be shared by some of those who knew'^ Dr Dods' 
candid simplicity and essential loyalty to the faith. There 
are. doubtless, other indications in the letters — indications 
of a more habitual and hopeful temper — but they arc 
scarcely sufficient to alter the impression which such isolated 
expressions as those we have quoted may leave upon the 
minds of j)eoplc who did not know the living context of the 
writer’s character. 

However, the letters show other elements of that large, 
generous character- his human delight in his dog, in football 
and cricket, in younger men, and in literature. Dr. Dods 
was a bookman. He could probably have read, or at any 
rate reviewed, Sir Theodore Martin’s “ Life of the Prince 
Consort.” Nothing came amiss to him in the wav of litera- 
ture, and his letters show here and there what his judgments 
were. They w^erc cathfdic enough. He could enjoy the 
stories of the Baroness Orezy, and ho had the saving en- 
thusiasm for Gibbon which is one article of the bookman's 
Nicene Creed. It is not so easy to understand his attitude 
to some other books. ” Tolstoi’s * War and Peace,’ for 
example, T have again and again tried to plough through, 
but have failed. It docs not lay hold of me and carry 
me on.” That is a hard saying. Thackeray’s " English 
Huinorists ” he describes somewhere as *' the most educating 
book 1 know, a book you can read 500 times in fair weather 
and foul, sickness and health, by day and by night, on 
Sundays and Saturdays.’* But one of the most interesting 
allusions is the incidental remark, made in a letter written 
from the house of an American professor : ” When I was 
sitting a little ago in the drawing-room (40 feet by 25) 
the cook came in to change her volume of Sir Walter’s 
novels.” 

We kre sorry to learn that no biographical sketch of Dr, 
Dods is to appear. These two volumes of letters are all 
that we are to get. The}'’ will mean more to those who knew 
him than to outsiders, but even the former will probably 
feel that the impression they leave requires to be supple- 
mented from their memories and his published writings. 

‘ Jambs Moffatt^ 


A WOMAN WHO EXPECTED THE 
IMPOSSIBLE.t 

Mrs. Arthur Hennikcr has probably more interestiacl^ 
and distinguished associations with literature than almost 
any other woman now vniting. The daughter Of 

* " Later Lettem of Marcus Dods. D-D." 'Selected and Edited 
by his son, Marcus Dods, M.A., London. Mbs ds, (Hoddet 
and Stoughton.) _ J •< 

t Second Fiddle." By the Hou. BAts/ Adbar 
ds. (Eveleigfa Mash.) . 
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The Hon. Mrs Arthur Henniker. 

Kiihard ] orcl Houfjhtoii a name whicli is inscpaiably 
connetted witli ill that is memorable in Victorian litera- 
ture , the sister of an accomplislic i poet (poctiy ami 
Jettexs have lost if the nation at luge his gained by the 
Marquis of Crewe s absoiption in aif urs of State), Mis 
Ilenniker is heisclf tin author of seven volumes of iniagina 
tivc litenitiire. as well is of a foiii act pla\ 

But wen she the mo^t unknown and namchss of writers 
sending out from obscnnt> a novel to ehalh ngc the verdict 
of the critics, and wcu tint novtl Second Fiddle theie 
could nevci )>t i moments doubt aboni its uctption at 
the hands ot e\ei} one competent to jiid^»c 

Thcie are sevcial st indpoints fiom whu h to view it 
It IS clearly the woik of one who knows and loves nature, 
flowers buds and miinals but most of ill as will be seen 
later who loves hci fellow women and fellow men riieie 
are sevcial exquisite desciiptions of secnciy which 1 must 
resist the leiiiplation fo quote ind tlieic is a dog, whom 
(I lefiise to write which ) one pirts from (so deftly 
and lovingly is he diawn) as fioni a tiusted comrade and 
friend 

Or it can be viewed as a novel of biilliant cpigiams 
{ ‘ It IS so easy to foigive one s emiuics si^s one of the 
characters, * the diffieult thing is to foigive one's fi lends ) 
which, were Iheie space to epiolc at length would make 
even a icview — dullest anfl least origin il of all the many 
forms of human expression — not onl> endurable but wise 
and witty reading As space forbids extensive quotation 
let me, at least, draw the attention of my own victims to 
what IS said of Democracy on pages 250 and 251 , of the 
Clergy, on page loi , and of Soldiering, throughout the book 
As the widow of a distinguished soldier, mentioned thice 
times in despatches for lus gallantry in South Afnca, 
who was looked upon, by the nation, as one of our finest 
fighting assets in the event of war, Mrs Henniker has had 
special opportunities of seeing and studying military life 
at first hand. That she has made good use of her oppor- 
tunities ** Second Fiddle " shows (lere, for instance, in 
a few lines, she explains the dislike with which many great 
Kddiers regatd the lionising of themselves by the populace. 


To the Cicncral himself his fame counted for very htde 
Perhaps because there were so few people left now in the world 
to tare about it A lonely success is often the end of a strenuous 
life, and he who has won it, is surprised at least when he realises 
his indifference Abmgdon had been always glad to know that 
men 111 his own and loved profession held lum in esteem but 
the applause of the man in tlic stieel when it rang a1 last in 
his ears counted for almost nothing 

Some years ago Mis Htnnikir collihurilcd with Mr 
rhomas Hardy m a stor> critiflctl The Spectre of the 
Real Of one of the ehirattirs T oid Faikhurst wc were 
told that Ins thivalrous fet hugs tow aids women originated 
in the fact that he knew very little about them ' and there 
was much speeulition as to whether the passtge were of 
Mrs Henniker s or of All Ilaidy s penning 1 h ippen to 
know but keep my own counstl mticly lemarkmg that 
Mrs Henniker s smgulai and hiu loyalty to her own sex, 
and her admirition ot noblt womanhood are apparent 
ill all she writes and never moie so than in Second 
1 iddlo 

(jod sa\v a worn in in a sick room He ( opied hcr,'’and 
made— an angel Mrs Henniker lias seen a woman m a 
sick room in the presence of death and, incongruous as 
tht lonlidst may seem in the whirl of fashionable life , 
and she has drawn fc^r us a woman -a leal woman, a live 
woman almost an ordinary woman who is moie lovable, 
more woishipful, and more wonderful, than any angel 
Were it only for the relentless (I say lelentless " for the 
leason that the woman is shown with all her defects, 
physical intellectual, and tempi ramental) and loving 
insight with which the clniictcr of Elizabeth Grantham 
IS diawn Second Fiddle would be a remarktible novel 
But it IS a icmarkable and unusual novel foi other reasons. 
It IS for instance a story picturing, and pictuimg truth- 
fully till fashionable life which has been written about, 
preached about gossiped about, and gasped about in the 
books scimons and plays that profess to portray what 
aie called ' Ihc Sms of Society." • 

Shill 1 be ^believed when I siy tint, truthful pietiiie as 
it is of the tollies ancf infidelities as well as of the faithful 
lovts and fine loyalties of the so called " fashionable " 
world it IS i book which every one will be the better for 
reading ^ It is a book moreover which makes one feel 
Singularly diawn towaids the author She tells her 
slojv simply and directly with scarcely a digression or an 
aside made on her own part So admirable is her 
art so exquisite her sense of reticence and restiaint that a 
cruu would find it ihlfieiilt to point to a passage which 
seemed to indicate the author s standpoint on the questions 
with which the bi^ok dc ils Vet by some innate punty of 
hei own som* quality of sterling since iity in herself, she 
comiicls hci ipiders into the high company of those who 
hold fist by honour tiuth loyalty righteousness and, 
most of ill by tcndci pitifulncss and (haiity for human 
lolly human weakness and human frailty lhat it is a 
sad book cannot be denied ‘ M Inch of us has leally won 
his heails desirt since those clays? asks one of her 
chaiaeters near the book s close and Heart's Desire " 
might filly have been its chosen title Yet, sad as is her 
story foi even those who attained their heart's desire 
re.ilisc at the last the vanity of all earthly things, at the 
close there is a noble note of hope Mis Henniker is no 
pessimist She leahses to the full the greyness, the in- 
significance, and what Mi Henry James calls “ the long 
humiliation of life ' but to her, even in their sinmngs 
and stumblings, there is some redeeming quality, if, mdeed, 
not some actually lovable quality, in men and women , and 
in their efforts, even in their unsuccessful efforts towards 
better things, she finds something that is heroic, if not 
divine Hence her optimism, hence lier hope 

I have already suggested an alternative title for the 
novel Two others, both from the author's text, occur to 
me, one which strikes a pathetic note, " The Woman who 
expected the Impossible " , the other sounding a note of 
grim irony " The Man who had had a Good Time." 

Yet another title might be " The Triumph of Failure." 
Her lieroine, EUzabeth, fails to fill the place she had hoped 
in the hfe of the uncle she loved Worse, chance malios 
her, almost in girlhood, aware that that placid is 
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filled by a woman, concerning whose relations with him 
the girl, dimly, but with staggering and poignant pain, 
realises that all is not right. Yet with her respect for her 
uncle thus as^iled, her ideals shattered, and the shock 
to her innocence notwithstanding, — by the faithfulness, 
forbearance and forgiveness, which are, alas ! so rare even in 
good women, she triumphs where most would have failed, 
and in the face of apparent defeat. Later 011 in womanhood 
these same capabilities for faithfulness, forbearance and 
forgiveness stand her and others equally in good stead. 
In an exquisite lovc-scene, we .see her plight Jier troth to 
the man she loves, the man who lov^cs licr in return. He, 
too, though faithful in heart, and to the end, fails her, at 
least in bodily fidelity. Yet when tlie woman who has 
striven to win him from her. is face to face with terrible 
sorrow, it is the woman she lias wronged wJio, forgetting 
everything except their common womanhood, hurries to 
sustain and to comfort Ihc otlu-r in ficr despair. 

** In some supreme moments of overmastering anguish.” 
says Mrs. Henniker, ” moments lliat purify desire and exalt 
earthly passion, there is no longer any divorce between the 
saint and the sinner. 'J’hey draw near to one another with a 
wonder of recognition. . . Yon ^ You feel this very same 
ain, this same ache of despair and loneliness ? And then with 
owed heads they reniemhcr that they are only children of one 
great human family that suffers and weeps.” 

There i.s a — sliall w'c say violin obligato ? — accompani- 
ment of ” the still, .sad music of humanity,” throughout the 
whole of tlie story. The noble vox htwiana note wJiich 
Mrs. Henniker thus nobly touches, when describing the 
woman-heart of her heroine going out in Christlikc sym- 
pathy and sorrow to a sinning but suffering sister, makes 
this portion of the book deepen into the very organ-music 
of life. 

I have said nothing of the uncanny, and but for the 
breadth of her charity, the almost cruel insight and skill 
with which she lay.s bare the workings of the mind of 
aGeorge Grantham. I have not even spoken of her merciless 
yet pitiful miniature of the soul of Clare Crcsswell, Nor 
have T introduced the reader to the many pleasant jieople 
(thank Heaven ! her pleasant people far outnumber her un- 
pleasant) who come and go in her fiages -all, especially the 
lovable Irish priest, limned in to the life. A reviewer, this 
reviewer at least, is not a Master of the Ceremonies. He is 
but a humble Commissionaire, set at Ihc door of tlic House 
of Literature, to point callers their way, and to indicate, 
briefly, what and whom they will find in any ])articiilar room. 
And so he stands very respectfully at salute to ihc author 
and to the reader, and, in reply to the latter's inquiries, he 
says : Novels, Sir ? Yes, you can’t do better than 

knock at the door marked ' Mr. Eveleigh Nash,' and ask 
for * Second Fiddle,’ by Mrs. Arthur Henniker.” 

CouLsoN Kernahan. 


WILLIAM MORRIS.* 

This third instalment of the ” Collected Works of William 
Morris ” contains “ Love is Enough ” and " Poems by the 
Way,” ” Three Northern Love Stories ” and ” Beowulf,” 
” The .iEneids of Virgil ” and ” Sigurd the Volsung.” The 
editorial and illustrative matter, as before, is of some length 
and interest. Miss May Morris writes very fully about her 
father’s labours at each book and in other fields during the 
same period, and she prints a number of letters. The 
” elusive threads” of her notes will probably be read more 
than any other parts of the twenty-four volumes of this 
tnonument. They show very graphically the variety and 
the intermingling of Morris's occupations, his dyeing, his 
illuminating, his public meetings against the unspeakable 
Turk, his letters against the unspeakable Sir Gilbert Scott, 
and then in August a letter to hLs wife saying that he is 
coming doVn to Kelmscott : 

” Please tell ;TVIay to have as many worms ready for me : 
proper biandhhgs I must have ; they are striped and don’t 

• '* The Collected Works of William Morris.” Vols. 9-12. 
Wu:h Introductions by his daughter. May Morris. 24 Vols. 
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smell nice — this is their sign. I have got everything you want, 

I think : I hope the bonnet will come to hand in moderate 
preservation.” 

And a reminder again : 

” Don’t forget the worffts.*' 

This was in 1877. Miss Morris adds that she also under- 
stood gentles, and remembers her pride in not refusing ” to 
manipulate this interesting bait when desired by the fisher- 
man,” her father. The note comes from the editorial pages 
to ” Sigurd,” which was begun in 1875. ” Students,” says 

Miss Morris, ” are fortunate that the British Museum has in 
safe keeping some important manuscripts of this epic . . . 
the central work of my father’s life, his last long and im- 
portant poem.” She lets us ” skim ” with her through some 
of the MS. note books, (juoting many lines from a cancelled 
passage of the scene between Brynliild and Sigurd after her 
discovery of the betrayal. But Morris’s work is so long- 
drawn-out and subdued that a few^ score of lines more or 
loss wdll not cause much beating of hearts. 

Will there ever come a time when the language of 
“ Sigurd ” will not seem a dead one ? Will men ever read, 
without translating, phrases like ” the blossomed garth of 
rliymc,” ” the rippling harp-gold,” ” men trowed his every 
word ” ^ W'ill llicy ever read straight on, wnth ])leasiire 
in the thought, the rhyme : 

“ There was a dwelling of Kings ere the world was waxen old ; 

Dukes were the (looi -w^ards there, and the roofs were thatched 
with gold ; 

Laris were the wrights that wrought it. and silver nailed its 
doors : 

Earls’ wives were its wea\'ing-w()men : queens’ daughters^ 
strewed its floors ; 

And the masters of its song-craft were the mightiest men 
that cast 

The sails of the storm of battle adown the l)it'kering blast. 

I here dwelt men merry-hearted, and in liope exceeding groat 

Met the good days and the cmI as they went the way ol fate 

There tlic Gods were unforgfitten ; yea, whiles they w^alked 
w'lth men, 

Though e’en in that world’s beginning rose a murmur now 
and again 

Of the niidw'ard time and the fading and the last of the latter 
days, 

And the entering in of the ternn, and the death of the People’s 
Praise.” 

In the whole poem much manly and delicate feeling is 
embedded and a conception which might liave liecn that of 
a great modern poem as well as an ancient one, but it has 
to be discmbedflcd. The writing is archaism and euphem- 
ism imperfectly vitalised, wlicther by the poet's easy rapid 
writing or not it is hard to say. Morris wrote his two or 
three hundred lines and thought nothing of it. But those 
long lines have the same effetd on the mind as on the eye. 
They dangle and sprawl. 

"The ylineids ” and "Beowulf” provide still sadder 
tasks for a man who admires Morris and cares for poetry. 

After his youth Morris never found any one occup>ation 
at which he fully expressed himself. He is to be found in 
the whole of his work, in the combination that is unique, but 
not in any one part of it. Here he is strong, there he is 
violent, here again he is loose-knit, or there he is delicate. 
He wns always expressing some imitative aspiration. He 
liked old things, and he set about living or writing like men in 
the days that he admired. He was interested in what a thing 
had been, not in what it had become or in what it was to 
be. He translated ” Beowulf.” He wrote stories that are 
enough like old Northern stories to be intolerable by com- 
parison. translated what he caUed ” The Aineids ” 

like a man who had never learnt to speak, but only to write. 
He wrote an epic in a year or so as good as any man could 
write in the time, and that also is a translation out of English 
into an unknown tongue. Prose and verse, except in hiS 
letters, is too often diluted and derived, so that the life 
represented in them has lost savour and motion. Mr. Noyes 
meant the same thing when he spoke of Morris's poetry 
having the ” low values ” of tapestry. Ho seemed to think 
that there was need or precedent for such poetry : but there 
can be no room for work which does not find or create a 
world in which it and the reader can live. That Morris had , 
the power to do work needing no translation he showed, 
even when his youth was well past, in some of the ** Poema 
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by the Way/* **The Message of the March Wind" being 
the finest. Reading these again and looking at the man’s 
portrait in 1880, reproduced here, makes it more than ever 
difficult to read what " dropped off the end of his pen " so 
easily. They are all here, naked to the world on a beautiful 
page, introduced as filially as possible, with reproductions 
of drawings, decorations, illuminations and manuscript by 
Morris, and details of composition and bibliography to 
satisfy students and any others needing them. 

Edward Thomas. 


TENNYSON AND HIS FRIENDS.* 

Students and lovers of Tennyson owe thanks to Lord 
Tennyson for this compilation. The cpiantity of literature 
that has grown up round and about the greatest of the 
Poets Laureate is vast already, and many people will 
share our opinion that better service, or service more in 
accordance with his wishes, could hardly have been done 
than has been done by Lord Tennyson in writing the 
definitive biography of his father, in publishing the anno- 
tated edition of his poems, and now m collecting such 
memories of his father, records of his friends, and criticisms 
of his work as serve to siipplennnit the memoir and add 
useful toucluis to the portrait tliere contained. For^the 
three tv)g(‘ther render siiperlluous the machine-made pro- 
ductions of all Firitish Museum book-makers, and supple- 
mented only, perhaps, by Stopford Lrooke’s critical analy- 
sis tell tin; world all it has any need to know about the 
paramount Juiglisli poet of tlie Victorian age. It may be 
liopeil reasonabh' that literary body-snalchers will respect 
this one s])ot in West ram st(;r Ablicy. Nothing nmniins to 
b(i discovered that anv one has right to know, and of 
all miiii’s, Allred Tenn\‘son’s ineinory is most entitled to 
respect. 

Partly, then, hir the jirotectivi^ valiu* it may be expccled 
to have against the impertiiuMu es of literary ghouls, a 
compilatuin of this kind, iinide bv a competent authoiity 
jealous of the repiitnlion of him on whose character he is 
throwing fresh light, deserves a welcoim; In still larger 
measure this one c.i.n be praised for the rjuality of the 
material of winch it is composed. The notes and essays 
here contained a o of unequal merit, but there are only 
onti or two with which we think the editor might have 
dispensed, t )f the others, there are sevenil which we are 
glad to have reproduced from the periodicals in^which they 
first appeared -notably, the late Sir Alfred Lyall’s review 
of “ Tenny.son : a Memoir," origma,ll\- contributed to Ilia 
Edinburgh Raview — and several wnllen ud hoc which make 
substanlial and A'alu.ible addition lu our knowledge of llicir 
subjects. We mav single out for special mention Dr. 
Warren’s paper on Kitzficrald ami Carlyle, Mr. Aldis 
Wright’s admirable article on J. lines Spedding — an achieve- 
ment in miniature biogiaphv and the, unhappily, incom- 
plete paper by Henry Gralvim Dakyns on Tennyson’s 
appreciation of the great ( lassical authors of the past. 
But the book, as a whole, serves to dispel .something of the 
formidableness ol the man as he presented himstdf to the 
world, and, in the words of Mr. Dakyns ^anuAJitop or 
"Little Dakyns,” as ho proudly records the poet called 
him once -brings out his humanity and his eternal youth- 
fulness. " I can still feel his hand-grij), soft at once and 
large and strong, as he stood there peering down on the 
relatively small mortal before him — so sane, and warm, 
and trustful." Many people can understand that Tennyson 
inspired awe in those who came into his presence for the 
first time ; fewer know how speedily he won their heart. 
It is only fair to him that this fact should become common 
knowledge. 

His poetry is, of course, a very full expression of himself, 
and there is ito necessity to speak here of his wide sym- 
pathy, the catholicity of his mind, or his width of view. 
But it is interesting to read that a man like Sir Charles 

• "Tennyson and His Friends.” Edited by Hallam, Lord 
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Stanford was astonished by 7 'cnriyson’s rare faculty for 
recognising subtle musical characlcri.sation and very nice 
appreciation of the fitntiss of music to its subject ; that 
a .scientist like Sir Oliver Lodgi^ perceived how Tennyson 
moved in the atmosphere of scKuu e, not an alien, but 
as an understanding and sympathetic friend ; and that 
Sir Norman Lockyer finds the most accurate science blended 
with the truest poetry 111 all renuyson's references to 
natural phenomena. Catholicity ol mind is all very well, 
hut without fullness of knowleilge often results in mere 
versatility ; the great interest of this volume is the testamur 
it furni.shes from men eminent in almost every dejiartment 
of intellectual activity to Tennyson's amazing fullness of 
knowledge of their several subjects. 

Of anecdotes and personalia, tins volume has enough to 
ensure its acceptance by a large and general reading public. 
It IS to be hoped that it will have the effect of correcting 
some of the common misaiqirehensions of both Tennyson 
and FitzGerald. But chiefly i1 is a book for the student 
and lover of Tennyson, and c\cry one of these will desire 
to possess it. And one could wish that some of these 
would liclp to popularise the view of life which riisults in 
some of the things which jowett notes as characteristics of 
Tennyson. It would do a good deal to mitigate the un- 
pkiasantness ol general intercourse in thti very mixed society 
ol the present age. Friendship of the kind commemorated 
licrc must always be rare, because a group of men such 
as Tennyson and his friends cannot reasonably be looked 
for more than once in a century, perhaps not so often. 
The seventeenth icnliiry had its splendid company, and 
so had the eighteenth. If the twentieth is to add its 
" period ” to the history of Fnghsh liteniture, the men 
must be m the making now. If they are already old 
enough to read they might jirofitably assimilate the sub- 
stance of this book and act upon the rules ol life that are 
implicit m it. At l(Msl it will help thtun to appreciate the 
icsponsibility thal is theirs for the splendid hentagii of 
literature whicli fhesc men so great 1\’ enriched. 

Cr\nstoi*n METCAI.rE. 


BEAUMARCHAIS AND LAFAYETTE.^ 

IJie late Mr. James l^erkms began the book that has now 
been issued under llie care ol his widow, by asking whether 
the American colonies would have succeeded in their 
struggle for independence il they had not received aid in 
men and money from France. I'oward.s the clo.se of the 
volume he answers the question by stating that ” apparently 
it would have been inqiossible to bung the war to a success- 
ful tcimniation if France had not interfered,” on behalf of 
the new rejuibliL. Had the colonists been left to their own 
resources, il is ])ossiblc that the central government would 
have lieen support'd with gicdtei loyalty and firmness ; 
but il is certain that America owes France a heavy debt of 
gratitude for help given in the hour of need, and that no 
American can look back on the way in which men like 
Beaumarchais were treafed without .some feeling of regret 
ami even shame. 

T'hioughout the w.ir and in the negotiations at its close, 
France gave an ex.implc of disinterestedness rare in the 
history of nations. The licaty of alliance and commerce, 
signed at Paris cm Fcbriiray 6th, 1778, was, in M. Jusser- 
and’s words. ” a treaty^ for which there had been no pre- 
cedent in history, and of which there has been no imitation 
since." The ” United States of North America," was a 
Government independent only m its own estimation. 
France pledged herself not to lay dcjwn her arms until 
American independence was achieved ; to claim notliing 
lor her help ; to reserve nothing for herself on a continent 
two-thirds ol which she had fonnerly owned ; and to ask 
no commercial advantages which were not open to any 
other nation, even England, when it chose. It is small 

• ” France in the American Revolution.” By James Breck 
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wonder that Europe was surprised at such a convention' 
The Spanish Prime Minister said that France was acting 
like Don Quixote. Americans like Adams and Jay were 
sceptical. That there were some secret clauses in the 
understanding was a common l^elief, and even Washing- 
ton suspected that there was in the agreement something 
* more than the disinterested zeal of allies/’ Yet all these 
forebodings were groundless. There were no secret clauses, 
and France honourably kept her word. 

But years before the treaty, the United States had reason 
to be grateful to France. Inspired by the philosophers who 
were busy predicting a new era of lKipp>incss, and urged also 
by a love of adventure, Frenchmen of all classes offered their 
services to the rebels. Deane, one of the Ameiican repre- 
sentatives in Paris, wrote that he was “ well-nigh harassed 
to d^^th with applications of officers to go out to America. " 
It is. true that all these volunteers were not in every way 
desirable — some, such as de Broglie and du Coiidray, were 
a source ol weakness ratlier than strength — but many of 
them served the republic with zeal and devotion, and at 
least two can claim a place little inferior to that of the 
' Americans tljem.selves — Lafayette and Beaumarchais. 

l.Afayette's interest m the American colonies was first 
aroused by the Duke of (Houcester, who, being in disgrace 
with his brother, George TIL, entertained the guests of the 
■ Marshal de Broglie by a humorous account of the scene with 
the tea-chests in Boston Harbour. I^afayette, then a lad 
of nineteen, listened to the Duke's conversation, heard that 
the rebels were in need of recruits, and after dinner, crossed 
the room to the Duke, and said ; " T will join the Americans 
— 1 will help tliem fight for freedom ! Tell me how to set 
about it." This youthful enthusiasm was combined with 
a coldness of manner that made people think him dull, and 
a steadfastness of purpose that sometimes degenerated into 
obstinacy. But his resolution to help the Americans never 
wavered. He resisted the efforts of his relatives and of the 
Government to divert liis purpose, and after surmounting 
many obstacles — among them a leiire de cachet forbidding 
his departure — landed in South Carolina and offered his 
services to the cause of freedom. He made the journey 
through Charleston to Philadelphia, was coldly received by 
Congress, but stated that he only asked two favours, to serve 
at his own expense and to begin his service as a volunteer. 
He succeeded in convincing Congress that he was no mere 
adventurer, and was soon given the rank of Major-General. 
His services, says Mr. Perkins, were of inestimable value to 
the American cause ; not only did he prove himself a good 
officer and an exceedingly discreet adviser, but lie was a 
connecting link between the Americans and the French 
Government ; the influence of his counsels, the enthusiasm 
enacted by his conduct, were of considerable weight in 
bringing the French authorities to espouse openly the 
American cause. ” Nor was the prestige of his name without 
its effect. The American as well as the French Revolution 
suffered nothing by the fact that it found adherents among 
the aristocracy, and that one of its most zealous supportej «5 
happened to be a marquis. 

While Lafayette's name is more familiar to the American 
people than that of any other foreign actor in the Revolution, 
the services rendered by Beaumarchais were scarcely less 
valuable. The creator of '* Figaro," while on a mission to 
I^qndon, heard from Wilkes and others of the American 
struggle, and at once took up the cause with his usual ardour 
and enthusiasm. He made representations to the French 
Government, strongly urging active participation, but 
T^uis XVI. and his ministers did mot care to risk a war 
with England. Beaumarchais got over the difficulty by 
establishing an imaginary Spanish iirin called Koderigue 
Hortalez and Company, whose ostensible object was to trade 
with America, but who really formed the channel through 
which Fqsnch aid was sent to the insurgents. By this means 
advances to the amount of three million Hvres were promptly 
sent across i|ie Atlantic, Beaumarchais hoping that cargoes 
of tobacco would be returned in exchange, and that in this 
way the Americans might be provided witli the wsprlike 
provisions they needed. Beaumarchais supplemented the 
grantol4he‘F rench Goyemment by most of his ownioftune^ 


and Mr. Perkins is convinced that, had it not been for his 
indefatigable zeal, the much-needed powder, guns, and 
clothing would never have reached the American army. But 
though the Americans were willing to accept these provisions, 
they showed little disposition to pay, and though Hortalez 
and Company kept on despatching ships, little was returned 
in exchange. As a consequence Beaumarchais soon found 
himself in financial difficulties. In vain he wrote that he 
had exhausted his money and credit. The ships laden with 
tobacco never appeared, and though a formal contract was 
drawn up by Congress, the accounts remained unliquid- 
ated. In 1779 Hay communicated to Beaumarchais the 
formal thanks of Congress for his efforts on behalf of the 
Colonies, but still no remittances were sent. For years 
Beaumiirchiis asked for justice, and for years his demands 
were answered by silence or flimsy excuses. It was not 
until 1835 that the heirs of Beaumarchais were told that in 
exchange for a receipt in full they would be given one-fourth 
of the sum which Alexander Hamilton had decided should 
be paid. " Tt was," say.s Mr. Perkins, " a settlement of 
twenty-five cents on the dollar, after a delay of half a cen- 
tury, made by a rich and prosperous nation, with the heirs 
of a man who had furnished our ancestors with assistance 
when our national existence was in doubt, who had lost 
much by the perils of war, and had risked losing all if we had 
failed to achieve our independence." 

A. W. Evans. 


MISS MEYNELL’S NOVEL.* 

When Miss Meynell's first and aiKuiymous novel. " Martha 
Vine." was published, critics were at pciiiis to discover in- 
fluences. Whence had she derived her inspiration, style, 
force ? She was seen, by this person or by that, to share 
qualities with Jane Austen, Charlotte Yongc, George Eliot, 
Meredith, Mr. Hardy — a heavy enough benediction for any 
newcomer to the cockpit of novelists. With " Cross-in- 
Hand Farm " before us we need have no concern about 
origins. Here is an individual effort of work which proves 
that however much she may have studied in the past — and 
evidently that has been thoroughly, wisely and well — Miss 
Mcynell has a style and inspiration of her own, with a 
method of careful work which to some extent meets the 
definition of genius — as an infinite capacity for taking pains. 

While " Cross-in-Hand Farm " is not entirely a character 
novel, it belongs unquestionably to the leisurely school of 
fiction. It tells a pretty story with sufficient effect ; but 
the charm of the book rests chiefly in the atmo.sphore and 
in the characters. It has — we cannot help saying it — 
something of the delicate truthfulness, charm of detail, and 
capable simplicity, of Jane Austen’s work. Miss Meynell 
talks of a table, a chair, a mark on the wall, inessentials 
though they be, in a way which makes them not so inessen- 
tial after all, for as used by her they complete the reality, 
add to the atmosphere, of the picture. The manner in 
which she touches in these necessary inessentials shows 
hoN^ well she has tniined her imagination and her pen. It 
is, indeed, a joy to read a book like this, if only as antidote 
to the rush of crude romances — composed of people who 
at best are merely stock types, and written in a stylo it is 
a compliment to call a style — that choke the libraries^ and 
cause invisible crowsfeet to mark the minds of the reviewers. 
Miss Meynell has managed to be painstaking without becom- 
ing dull. Every thing and every person she comes to in the 
course of her narrative is described, with an artistic loving 
care, such as that wherewith Isaak Walton, in his compleat 
angling, impaled his frog. As tn the characters, possibly 
the most difficult of them proves the most successful. 
Dorcas Liliot was, mentally, a proper wanton. That 
really the word for it ; though, owing to its general appU« 
cation, it is too harsh and cruel in this particular cate* 
She was beautiful, clever enough, sufficiently well-off ; very 
vain, and for ever longing to see herself in some picturesque 
emotional circumstance. She had a lover, Evan Davidstow, 
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with whom she experimented. She could not let well alone. 
She must test and try him, test and try herself, for the sake 
of the emotions realised. What was it to be like when the 
loved one was away ; and what, when she was far from the 
loved one ? She played the chord of jealousy, of in- 
difference, of mimic jmssion. No girl with a deep heart would 
make these experiments, of course : and Miss Meyncll shows 
us plainly enough that Dorcas's nature was shallow as a 
tambourine. Of the world worldly, she could not be true 
mate to true man . . That is plain . Contrfist ed with h er moral 
wantonness was Jane Hatfendcn, a conventional figure, 
charming enough, and in real life lovable ; but rather good 
girl than heroine. The weakness of the book is in the draw- 
ing of Davidslow. He is rather a lay-figure ol a man ; due. 
no doubt, to the part he was m.adc to plav. It was neces- 
sary to the tale that Dorcas should complete her bcries of 
experiments in emotion ; therefore, he must be patient wdth 
her. Miss Meynell makes him so. Ilis very patience, 
however, renders him somewhat lifeless and unmanly ; 
for he soon found out the sort of girl Dorcas was ; and realised 
that, intellectually, she was not merely no mate for him but 
actually untrue, while Jane loved him and he her with 
similar fervour. In those circumstances, it was his duty to 
cut the engagement, to be oft w'lth the old love and (ju with 
the true. lie did not do so ; and, even when the right 
ending came, was in half-a-mind not to meet tlicj oppor- 
tunity. In spite of Kvan’s mere plaster Tiianliness -not on 
this occasion a great defect when the quality of the whole 
book is measured ~ “ Cross-in-Hand Farm” is particu- 
larly strong in the skill and suldlcl y ol the character-drawing. 
Even the tollc ot slight concern to the plot arc easily visual- 
ised ; and we would gladly have seen more of soirn* ot them, 
especially of Mrs. Tonkin and the Fewsters, villagii worthies, 
who even within ihcir present limits are amusing. 

Miss McMiell has now wTitten two notahlc hooks. The 
future is at her feet. Slie will tia\’cl far. It needs no 
mantle of J’dijali to jnstitv that confident prophecy. 

C. I',. Lawri.nce. 


LADY CASTLEMAINE.* 

There is a wall in the National Portrait Gallery from the 
centre of which that famous king. Charles 11., looks down 
with saturnine inscrutability. Near him shines the boozy 
countenance of Buckingham. All round crowd the beauties 
— Ikirbara Villiers, Madame ( arwell (as John Bull called 
the French mistress), Nelly Gwyn. r»uckingham’s superb 
Shrewsbury, and the rest. Anthony Hamilton, seeking 
copy, watches the throng . while at the side, aloof, the 
delicate, inten.se face ot another Anthony- -tlie Karl of 
Shaftesbury — a face as inscrutable as th(‘ King’s and as 
fair as his is ugly, watches also hut with a ditteient purpose. 
Those who would write of the history of the reign must 
catch the .spirit of that wall. Otherwise, all their pains 
arc of no avail. With the ('astlemcune lor the centre of 
the picture, to miss that spirit would be doubly to fail, for 
the Casllemaine was the age incarnate. A skilled hand in 
the portrayal of frail ladies, Mr. Sergeant, aided by Pepys 
and Hamilton and such graver recorders as Clarendon 
and Burnet and Sir John l^eresby, has been by no 
means unsuccessful in his task. 

It is rather curious that among the countless biographies 
of her kind which have been produced during the last few 
years, Barbara Villiers should have remained so long un- 
represented. Materials are abundant. Her career was far 
from dull. Without having the significance of a Diane de 
Poitiers or a Madame de Pompadour, she made her mark 
on public affairs. Her incxhau.stiblc vorai ity did not help 
Charles in his dealings with an economical House of Com- 
mons ; and her hostility to France was a factor in the 
international siUi.ition. According to our present stan- 
danls, therefore, she was well worth a biography. Short 
sketches (in volumc.s of Mixed Mistresses) there have been ; 
and some forty years ago Mr. (i. S. .Stem man treated the 
mailer with most scrupulous fulness. Hut since his book 
was issued privately, Mr. vSergeant may claim to be treading 
l)ciths not unduly worn. 





Villlars, CountaM of Caatlemaine and Duchaaa of 
Claraland. • 


From an aagtmving by W. Sberwin. 

Ftom My lAdy Caatlmnalna," PblUp W. Sergeant. (Hutchinson.) 


Nevertheless, the chapteTs dealing with Barbara’s 
supremacy will bear the lace of old friends to all who 
remember their T*epys and their *' Gramont.” Every- 
one knows the stories of her admission to the Queen’s 
bed-chainber and of her rivalry with Frani'es Stewart, 
Duchess of Richmond. In this latter connection it 
may interest Mr. Sergeani to know that on St. 
Valentine’s Day, if>02, the King "drew the Duchess 
of Richmond and my r,ady Castle Mane drew him ; ” 
the Diichcss being Miss Stewart's predece^isor among 
Richmond's A^ives, and at that date a bride. But 
her early intrigue with tlie Karl of Cliesterfield and 
her later cidventures in luigland and France — not to 
mention tlie undercurrent which never ceased to flow 
even during the years of royal favour — are less 
familiar. SThey make amusing, if not particularly 
edifying reading. Like the joy of life itself, Barbara 
Villiers was ” common and divine." Divine, Lely's 
loving brush has insisted a hundred times. Common, 
the record of her hundred loves proclaims her. 


THE GRAND STYLE, A TROUBADOUR 
AND PROSPERO.t 

A new edition has been called for of Mr. Holroyd’s 
version of the ” Life of Michael Angelo by Condi vi. 
The value of Mr. Holroyd'sbook is indeed unquestionr 
ablc : but it is something more than a book merely 
for the student. It makes an appeal as literature ; 
for Condivi's ” I-ife of Michael Angelo " is not only 
true to life and human nature, as Mr. Holroyd claims, 
but is delightful in the charm and simplicity of its 

• ” My Lady Castlemaine.” By Philip W. Sergeant, 
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narrative, and as full of interest as any story book. 
Condi vi, who published his life ot the master in 1553. 
lives still, as he said he wished to live, "as a faithful 
servant and disciple of Michael Angelo." llis words 
seem to be echoed by Sir Joshua Reynolds in the 
famous " Last Discourse." " 1 feel a self-congratulation." 
said Sir Joshua, " in knowing myself capable of such sen- 
sations as Michael Angelo intended to excite. To kiss the 
hem of his garment, to catch the slightest of his })erfections. 
would be glory and distinction enough for an ambitious 
man." In truth, when we come into the presence of the 
great master we must speak low. This is the creator of the 
Sistinc Chapel. This is the poet of San J^orenzo whose 
sleeping statue dreams on for ever since those dark days 
when it was better to be but stone in Rlorencc, best not to 
feel nor hear when dishonour and despair wen? there en- 
throned. So Michael Angelo interpreted the meaning of his 
statue of " Night " himself in his sonnet , " Wake me not. 
Speak in an undertone." 

It is a far cry from the Tiber and the Arno to Glasgow to 
find an allegory on the banks of the Clyde. Yet when wc 
consider what the " Grand Style " became to belated fol- 
lowers of Michael Angelo we shall find something we could 
aptly transpose to describe tliis tyranny, from among the 
good things Mr. Shaw Sparrow says in his book upon the 
art of John Laveiy.^ 

He describes the decorative work painted by Mr. La very 
for the Banqueting Hall in the Municipal Buildings at (das- 
gow, where you sec almost in «i bird's eye view in pcrspcctiv^e 
a great dockyard with a huge red funnelled steel-clad ship, 
and a gnm squad of workmen in tlie foreground. As we 
look upon the ship and the human tigures busy all around 
her in this picture, " Shipbuilding on the Clyde." wc realise 
how big the " steel-clad " is. and how puny men seem in 
comparison with her enormous bulk ; and the author says ; 
" Man is becoming a new Gulliver in a new Brobdingn.ig, 
for he builds colossal mechanisms by which he is dwarfed 
and enslaved." 

It seems we become subservient nowadays to some 
" metal despot driven by steam or electricity." But we 
have been always subservient to some kind of despotism, 
and Michael Angelo painting the Sistinc Chapel created a 
Brobdingnagian kingdom wherein many a shipwrecked 
Gulliv(*r found himself enslaved and dwarfed. 

Let us (juote from Mi. Holmes' new book which he 
modestly entitles " Notes on the Art of Rembrandt It 
is a bot)k to quote from, to read and to think about as a 
significant achievement in art criticism. A gigantic pro- 
gramme in art, says Mr. Holmes, was actually carried out 
by Michael Angelo, Kai)liaeL and a few other very great 
artists of the Renaissance ; and their successors were fired 
with ambition to follow in the same path : 

“ Art academies sprang up to carry students tlirougli uii 
impossible curncuhiiii, and gen(!ration after gcueratiou ol painters 
attempted to absorb the vast ma.ss of learning for svhich the 
Grand Stylo of painting called. 

“ Not one student in a thousand wa.s made of strung enough 
stuff to endure .so terrific an ordeal. A few, like Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, slipped a.side into the simpler walks of portraiture, 
or landscape, or genre. The rest lost all such talent a.s they 
originally posse.ssed, and became dull eclectic pedants, driving 
the next unlucky generation into the same interminable educa- 
tional morass in which their own originality had sunk, 

“ The record of art history proves that almost every artist 
of the highest eminence has been in some sense a rebel against 
systcra.s accepted in his time." 

To return to the work of Mr. La very. It is to be re- 
gretted that Mr. Shaw Sparrow does not say something 
more about the Glasgow School, about George Henry, Mr. 
Hornel, and other masters of the modern day. Mr. Lavery 
has been so far a rebel that he has been rejected by the Royal 
Academy, and the whirligig of time has brought in this 
pleasant revenge that he is now an Associate of the august 
body. He is, of course, above all things, a portrait painter, 
and a paiivter of women's portraits who never allows grace 

2 — '• John La very and his Work," By Walter Shaw Sparrow. 
I os. 6d. net. 'Ifegan Paul.) 

3 — “ Notes on the Art of Rembrandt." By C. J. Holmes. 
Director of tlie National Portrait Gallery. 7s. 6d. net. (Chatto 
& Wind us.) 


and refinement to dwindle into what Mr. Shaw Sparrow 
terms " namby pamby." 

" The Tate Gallery is profuse with sen timen tatties, " says 
Mr. Shaw Sparrow, and this is indeed a true saying. " The 
necessary thing is to combine sweetness with light and 
vigour," and in accomplishing this the artist has arrived at 
the happy ending his biographer tells of. Although the 
artist's personal career has been a gallant victory over con- 
ditions few men would care to encounter, his art has picked 
its way through all difficulties, happy and serene, and we 
are reminded of the old song, says Mr. Shaw Sparrow : 

“ Gaily the troubadour touched his guitar 
As he came carolling home from the war." 

We know wc shall not read of any happy ending to the story 
of that great magician who is the hero in Mr. Holmes' book. 
I have called him Prospero ; but this Prospero never found 
his Dukedom in his poor isle. Rembrandt was too great 
a rebel to be forgiven in his own day. His pictures would 
not sell then at any price, and nun and bankruptcy came 
upon liiin bcfoie his troubles ended in a pauper’s grave ; and 
he IS the greatest of modern painters. " It has taken some- 
thing like two and a half centuries for Europe to find out — ." 
But why conclude with what we have found out about 
Rembrandt ? One thinks of Lowell’s lines : 

“ riiDUglils that great hearts once broke for, wc 
Breathe < heaf»lv m the ('oiniiion air." 

F. Kmily Phillips. 


THE THEATRE.* 

Despite a momentary withdrawal from .ittention the 
theatre (or, as one would have said only a year or so ago, the 
drama; has raised its head imi>enously within the last 
decade to claim a renewed place 1c)r itself in the ranks and 
ritual of .\rt. And within the next decade that claim must 
be aiiswereil one way or another. What that answer will 
be remains, not with argument and precept, but with 
genius and its inclination: nevertheless the argument is 
important, and when tliat argument is raised by iinm who 
b(‘ar on them the mark of genius, then that argument 
betomes till ice- important, even though it still remains only 
in the way of jirocept. 

h'or example, here are books by two men ol genius. 
Gordon Craig is a man of the theatre ; \\\ B. Yeats is .1 man 
of poetry, part of th.it iioidry being displayed in forms that 
arc dramatic. One ])ereeivcs no antithesis with centuries 
ol European dramatK' ]^ractii:e behind one, one perceix^es no 
antithesis in two .such men. 11 is natural to assume that 
Mr. (hirdon Craig exists for the purpose of displaying Mr. 
Yeats’s drama to the best advantage, and the designs to tho 
book of .Mr. Yeats’s collected drama seem to support that 
a.ssumplion. Jhit one nsijs from a careful reading of " On 
the .\rt ot tlie Theatre " with the perception of quite a 
sharji antithesis. The Man of the Theatre has claimed an 
Art for himself. He has claimed the right to be no more a 
servant; to be, indeed, independent of the Man of Drama. 
Dating from pre-European and ultra-European sources, he 
has even claimed tlie right to turn the Man of Drama, and- 
his Drama, out of the Theatre, to erect there his ONvn in- 
dejiendcut edifice. 

It is an interesting situation. And wc have the faith to 
iHiheve that it is an altogether adinirablc situation. The 
bad Man ol the Theatre, in his erfidity and vulgarity and 
hideous ostentation, has ruined Drama j and we have often 
thought the good Man of the Theatre would do no less. 

, Looking at Mr. Gordon Craig’s sketches and models the 
other day at the Leicester Galleries we were stiired by them, 
but oppressed also, for we felt that it would be impossible for 
strong Drama to master such auxiliary grandeur, and take its 
proper place. The two things, we felt, could not thrive 
together. Imagine then with what a gleaming eye we read 
in his book that it was his desire to abolish the Playwng(ht 

• " On the Art of the Theatre." By Edward Gordon Cr«lg-, 
Os. net. (Heinemann.) 

"Plays for atf Irish Theatre." By W. B, Yeats. 

Designs by Gordon Craig. 8s.' 6d. net.’ (Shakespeare 
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and his play, the Actor and his acting, for the enthronement 
of the More-than-Marionette (why f/^jft^r-Marionette, Mr. 
Craig ?). His designs, even when conceived for particular 
plays, arc not designs for the interpretation of Drama, but 
are rather a portion of a new Art of dumb ritual. \Vc think 
at once of Sumurun ; and seem to sec a coming develop- 
ment tliat shall not lack interest. 

But -Mr. Yeats is a Man ol Drama, and not a truly, 

of the Theatre. He is a Magician of words, to whom a 
dumb ritual must remain as far rennoved as the arts ol the 
chisel and pigment. In liis new, i)en(drating preface to this 
collection of his plays he investigates the difference between 
Tragedy and Comedy. One is, says lie, the dissolution of 
individuality, the other tlie erection and maintenance of it ; 
and wc disagree with him her;i.usc, we tliink, In- has not 
divined the true moaning n.nd nature ()f personality, lint 
all he says depends on words, words, wonls ; whereas Mr. 
Gordon Craig would abolish words. It is an iiitcicsting 
situation ; and there is an interesting answer tf» it that the 
editorial limitation of space compels to remain “ the base- 
less falji'ic of a xisioii." There is oiil\- s]);ie(‘ to say that 
both these books arc very choice .ind ('xi[nisiU‘ examples of 
binding and printing craft. 

I )ak’ni I j, h'n.t.is. 


THE LIFE OF SIR GEORGE NEWNES * 

Thcie aie in.iiiy })ersons who will welcome tins thoughtful 
and caiefully-wnttcn lile ol Sir George Ncwnios They 
may not be neiessarily coniiecled with juilitical life or wnth 
journalism, but they w-ill eertainly belong to that laige 
and intluential (lass ot thoiightfid men and wamicn wdio 
have watdied w'illi some anxiety the extraordinaiily rapid 
gi»-W'lh of the }K)])nlar ])eriodi( al pn-ss. and ha^'e growm 
sciisitu'e about the ultimate end ol this e\er iruTeasing 
demand for (.heap and (-asy tnilert.iiniiKMit ( )l touise, 
Miss FriederuJis does not .itt('mpl to pioxe (hat llie success 
whicli Sir (ieorge Xeunes won in the couise ol a stieiiuous 
and, m some respects. <lianiaMc career, liad anything to 
do witli a new’ or a gulden age in Juiglisli literature Her 
biography cl(.)cs take us aside, howa-ver, iroiii tin- men' jargon 
ot million^ ot figures as t irculatioiis. and ;ill the old nneon 
vineing (li. liter about lorliines won in a tortnighl, and 
shows ns the man who made this r(W(»lii1ion in ])o})ular 
literature possible and cth-i live as lie reall\ was w.iiiii, 
lovable and liunian. As a ( oiise(pieiic e, liei iec(ncl c(jn- 
stitntes not only an admirable tiibutc to the gills and the 
labours ot the real jiioneer of our modem pofuilar lit(Mature. 
but It ser^ es as a \ (-ry inspiiing lec'oid of wlial can b(‘ done 
by others by a first -ImikI study of what tlu- public le.div 
if uni oiisciousl V seek. 

Miss Fnedcnchs, on the strength ol the o|)mioii ol " a 
dislinguished man of Iidters," lues to in'>lilule a jiarallel 
between the jikn c won 1)) Sir George Newiu-s and the posi- 
tion gained by those- dauntless, splendid piom-t-rs, Kobc-rl 
and William Chambers, but. jiersonallv, wa: doubt whether 
this parallel can be adei^uately siistamed. The strength 
of the succ:ess won by Sir G(;oige Xewmes was hidden ni 
the fact that he regarded himsell a.s the average man. that 
he put himself in the average man's ])la(e, and that by 
sheer force of synijiathy and induction, he leariuxl, more 
or less, exac tly what the average man wanted to read. Now 
the C'hambcrs brothers had a different purpose. They set 
out to instruct and elevate independently of mere passing 
amusement ; whereas, in Miss Friedcric hs' own words, 

Sir George Newnes catered for a luiblie who asked for 
something tliat would rest and amuse the tired lirain rather 
than for information and instruction.’' In other words. 
Miss Friedcrichs would practii ally contend that the work 
done by Sir Herbert Tree in his Shakespearean revivals, 
and by Mr. George Edwardes in his close attention to “ the 
Sacred Lamp of Burlesiiue," is practically cqual~and that, 
of course, is not the fact. 

Every one who has known Fleet Street for Hie past 
fifteen years, however, will agree with th^* emphasis which 

• The Life of Sir George Newnes." By Huida Friederichs. 
6s. (Hoddor & Stoughton.) 


Miss Friederichs places upon the integrity and the sound- 
ness of Sir George Newmes's Imsincss aims. While other 
proprietors sought to make fortunes by constant change 
and a succession of cchlors and methods. Sir George Newnes 
Jield tightly to what liis own gilts told him the public de- 
manded, and to tlie men who piacli^ from the outset 
helped him to mak(' Ins owm dim debiies artunla1e\ As 
a consequence, the Nc-.wnes jnililicat ions that came from 
South am ])ton Street always p()».s(-ss(-d a dclinilc dignity 
and standpoint and a cluinu tiM- tli.it made ii possible for 
anybody engaged in tlie ( rail to detc-i t at a glance their 
place of oiigin. Almost im-xitably Sir Cieoigc Newnes 
gathered round him a iTowd ol friends and helpers, be- 
ginning in the early days of his st niggles as a i ommrn lal 
traveller in Manchester, and p.i.ssing on to Ihosi* eager, 
competitive times in w'liicli he invaded J.ondon, and vvagi^d 
those stimt Lonlesls in elections in the Nevvmaiket division 
and in Swansea; and it is good to lecall hinv tliat none 
of these friends w^as ever deserted, 'fins fidelity, it must 
be remarked, wms an uncommon quality in the world of 
periodical piiblii ation, .ind uncfinunoii even amongst the 
tm-n who mutated, moni or less, tin* dead man s stand- 
point. success, and business organization. But it lends a 
v’ery genuine fra gran ('e to this record ot his career, and it 
helps us to understand the large heart of the man wdio 
could, under the- jiressure of grave annoyance, turn with 
a whiinsK.il smile lighting up his grave fai'y, and say to a 
coll(Mgne, " Jf 1 w'ere you, I should alter that. But, of 
course-, do as you like." 

Alter all, Sir Gc-orge- Newnes was. m lioiiesl tiuth, one of 
thost- vivid and jiowerinl personalities that, from time to 
tune, have sw’cpt aiToss the literary prolession and have 
changed its far(\ and in the- volume before us, Miss Frieder- 
ichs ceitainly makes good Sir (ieorgi-'s own promise about 
the story of Ills hie : " 1 do not say, like th(’ Irishman, 
it you follow me you sliall see some of the (piarist things 
you have evei hcaid m your lile, but 1 l an certainly promise 
yiMi that von sliall not be dull 

Sl^xnc)Pl• W. SiMiir.G 


PLOTS— ANCIENT AND MODERN.* 

riu- .mcient classification of Shakespeaie’s plays into 
histones, comedies and tragedies ikj longer appeals to us 
with the sanction ot logic' , siinilai reasons forbid the use 
of that sinqile method lor the eight voliimcxs ht^re under 
review’. But to the- tt-rnis Ancient and Modi-ni nc) objection 
laii be taken in the case of plots ranging from the Wais of 
the looses to the ]iii‘-history ot a modern board-schoolboy. 

Cliionolugically, then, the list opens with Mi.ss Schu.ster's 
valiant and far trom imsiiciessful attempt to portray fier- 
haps the sadde.st and gloomiest page in the- ree{3rds of the 
Knghsh inoTiari'liw i For her lieio is the ill f.itcMl Henry 
\'I . a prime jihysically and mentally unable to cope with 
the disoidcis of his time, not Hu- least (jf wdiosc mis- 
fortunes it w'as to ])ro\'ide the inevitable foil for the glories 
of his father’s achieveim-iits. Much hard work and ability 
ot undoubted promise have gone to, tlie framing of this 
story, and it may be said at once that there is no break in 
the mterc-si ol the novel. . ight up to its tragic epilogue. 
The immaturity of the bofjk is chietly seen in tlie attempts 
at rclleclive generalisations ; and the naive and Irerpient 
icfcrcnces to what may be found in " history-books " seem 
to indicate a youthlul writer. But if that surmise is correct 
it enhances the many excellencies of the story. 

" 'riic J^cvil's Wind ’’ 2 . wafts us over four centuries to 
Cawnpore on the eve of the Mutiny. The author has here 
two obvious difficulties to contend with ; namely, that it 
is an cMt-told tale, but more especially that no Indian 
Mutiny novel can hope to thrill us as do the unvarnished 
records of the historians. Miss Wentworth has chosen for 
her central theme one of Hie most painful traditions of that 

* H'hc Triple Crown." By Rose Schuster. 6s. (Chapman 
& Hall.) — •" The Devil’s Wind." By Patricia Wentworth, 6s. 
(Melrose.^ 
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tiitie of horror, the capture and rediscovery of English 
women. Apart from the tragedy in which she is involved, 
there is littlej^in Adela Morton to engage our sympathies, 
for she is an extreme example of the butterfly type of matron 
that we have come to expect to find in most plain tales from 
the hills. The pleasantly told love-story of Captain Morton 
and Adela ’s cousin is brought to a melodramatic point by 
the latter's discovery of her husband's first wife in the 
native bazaar. On the dangers of Anglo-Indian marriages 
Miss Wentworth writes with force and conviction, for the 
beginnings of Adela's sorrows were Laid in her flirtations in 
a London ball-room with the half-caste nephew of Nana 
Sahib. In the matter of dialogue the author, in attempting 
to be realistic and humorous, is too often merely banal. 

In the most literal sense we travel in Mr. Bryce’s company* 
to fresh woods and pastures new. At least it is doubtful 
if there is any study to match this except the brilliant and 
too little known north -country classic, " Johnny" Gibb of 
Gushetneuk/' a work which may well have inspired Mr. 
Bryce's unrelenting picture of the conditions of farm service 
in the North. The earlier portion of the story describes, 
in a dialect as aggressive as the theme, the horrible bullying 
to which the little ploughboy is subjected by his brutal com- 
panions of the bothy. If Mr. Bryce is to be taken as his- 
torian, and not merely as novelist (and the entire book by its 
white-hot passion as well as by its artistic formlessness seems 
to proclaim its autobiographic truth), it is a disquieting 
surprise to think that such bestial conditions still obtain. 
In due time, but none too soon, the ploughboy gets a helping 
hand into a new life. He is on the high-road to becoming 
a prosperous steward, butjhis early sufferings drive him 
back to share and to try to ameliorate the life and hard.ships 
of the labouring class. To such a book as this there can be 
no neat ending, for it is not a ])l()t, but a section of a life, 
closing not with treasure found, but with “ serenity of 
soul." No recent book has better claim to the much- 
abused title of " human document." 

In lighter vein, ^ Mr. Neuman has given us a fascinating 
study of the evolution of the board-schoolboy. The book 
is well entitled " Roddies,"* for the father and two sons of 
that surname are all equally in the limelight. But if a liero 
must be selected, it is neither of the clever boys, one of 
whom becomes a distinguished member of the Royal Society, 
and the other a judge of the Court of Appeal, but the witty, 
shrewd, drunken little tailor who planned greatly for his 
children, and pursued his scheme almo.st at the cost of — 
sobriety. The characterization of the book is striking, and 
Roddies Senior may well aspire to the honour of being 
recognised as a type. Mr. Neuman is no worshipper of 
success, and the two brilliant* sons arc like clever automata 
compared with their very human and disreputable parent. 
The book as a whole is excellent comedy, shot through and 
through with pathos, and even gleams of tragedy. Had 
we -to attempt to define the moral of the story, we should 
say it is that character stands for more than success. Mr. 
Neuman has certainly worked coincidence hard, but it 
would be as churlish to carp at that as to deny the humour 
of the closing scene, in which Roddies Senior (accompanied 
by his once very thinsty friend, Pitcher) marches at the 
head of sL Salvation Army procession and preaches an elo- 
quent, if " h "-less, sermon before the house in Cromwell 
Road occupied by Dr. Richard Roddies, F.R.S. 

" It is not gay to live with two people who make the 
whole duty of man a sort of rolling-pin, flattening out the 
joy of life to its thinnest inconsistency." This was the 
description by poor Mrs. Thriepland of her dour husband 
and her ascetic step-daughter. Of the girl, Verona,® Mrs. 
‘^Thriepland tells the story that when asked at the ago of ten 
what she most wished to do, she replied ; 

” My sole concern, my constant care. 

To watch and tremble and prepare 

Against the judgment day." 

A my.stcry surrounds Verona's birth ; and this is a well- 
guarded seerc^' in the plot, which we may not discl<^. . ^ To 

• " The Stdry of a Ploughboy.*^ By James Bryce, ds. 
/JcAm Lane,)— *" Roddies." By B. Paul Neuman. 6s. (John 
Murray.) — * ** Dame Verona of the Angels," By Annie E4 
Hdldaworth. (Methuen.) ^ 


her father's horror. Verona develops a strange passion for 
the ritual and ceremony of Rome, which is fostered by her 
slavish devotion to Miss Camilla Palmer, of the ancient 
Catholic house of Craigie. Into the drab story of Verona's 
life, love makes one feeble effort to enter, but is easily 
worsted by the girl's ruling passion for renunciation. The 
discovery of her mother's secret adds fire to her resolve, but 
at thf* last moment death snatches from her the crown of 
her virginal ambition. This is a sombre but well- written 
story, somewhat insubstantial and lacking in variety. 

Mi.ss Little helps the readers of her romance, " The 
Children's Bread,"® with some devices borrowed from the 
drama. Thus each chapter is furnished with scene and 
date ; while a Prologue of twenty-six years earlier date 
than the opening of the story proper records the tragedy 
that preceded the romance. The scene is laid in a Scottish 
village, where for quarter of a century Julius Heyman has 
his studio. Into his solitary life Trudy Courtland brings 
her agreeable Irish vivacity and fun. Trudy is by way of 
writing a great book, but Julius himself is the lodestone 
that keeps her in Argyllshire. The even tenor of the artist's 
day.s is violently broken by the advent of Tony Legrand, 
who has come from Brussels in hope to find his mother’s 
betrayer. The little drama describes the great affection 
that springs up between the two men, clouded on Tony's 
part by the growing conviction tliat Heyman is the father 
he is in quest of. The Prologue to the novel renders the 
.solution of this tangle prctl>' c.'isy to divine, bnt Miss Little 
lias made a slight plot tl)e framework for some admirable 
writing and diverting comedy. 

In " The lairc vve arc transported somewhat violently 
from London to ihe Sudan, and this division of .scene is 
paralleled by the diverse styles of the two portions of the 
book. The first eind better half gives us tlie diverting 
history of I'hr 0>h, a magnificent magazine written by 
duchesses for duchesses, and edited by a Greek god called 
Mr. Huntly Go.ss. Best of all the characters is Lady Helen 
Moorhouse, whose niece, Anne, is the heroine of the story, 
the sub-editor of The Orb, and almost the victim of Mr. 
Goss. In the second act Anne reappears in Egypt as the 
wife of Captain Host ; while tlic magnificent Goss turns up 
in the strange r6le of agent for a company dealing in croco- 
dile skins. His real motive, however, is to compass the 
murder of his idiot step-son. To this end he plots with the 
vilest of Greeks, only to find that he has underestimated 
the devoted vigilance of his down-trodden wife. We prefer 
the comedy of the first half to the melodrama of the’ second, 
but the interest i.s sustained in both. 

A very pleasant story of a good old-fashioned kind seems 
an adequate description of Katharine Tynan's latest book 
" Princess Katharine."® If the ingredients be old the hand- 
ling is deft, with more than a flavouring of geniune Irish 
humour and tenderness. In the hands of some of our 
would-be realists, the story of the ITince.ss might have been 
made almost insufferable. The child of a mesalliance, the 
girl returns from her long schooling on the Continent to find 
the widowed mother, whose beauty she remembers, a beer- 
sodden sloven. Katharine's fight to maintain her own^ 
dignity and shield her mother forms " the true pathos and 
sublime " of the book, and entitles the heroine to her patent 
of royalty. A delightful love-story and an exciting hunt 
for a lost will are other episodes in a charming fireside 
'romance. L. Q.-C. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF THE RELIGIOUS LIFE.* 


The ividespread reaction against intellectualism in the 
treatment of religion has made that blessed word " psych- 
ology " sound familiar in circles beyond the pale of philos- 
ophy. Book after book appears with "psychology " in itH 


® " The Children's Bread." By Maude LitUe. 69. (Chatto & 
The Lure." By E. S. Stevona, 68. (Mills dc BoohJ 
'* Princess Katharine." By Katharine Tynan. 69. (Ward, 
Lock.) 

• “ Psychology of the Religloos Life." By George 
Stratton. soinctijBie Professor of Experimental Pw^hek^^ 
the Johns HoMn$ Vniverslty; Prolesaor^of 
aniversity of ChUtettia. los, 6d. net. * 
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title, or with a more or less scientific application of psycho- 
logical methods in its pages, till every year sees fresh addi- 
tions to the literature of the psychology of religion or 
Christianity as the case may be. Some of these volumes suf- 
fer from too little psychology, others from too little religion. 
Some use psychological processes to justify religious con- 
victions which are presupposed ; others have no definite 
conception of religion as a standard, and consequently tend 
to interpret it illogically in terms of the savage or the fanatic. 
The result- in many cases is that such treatises yield very 
little more than partial inventories of the religious conscious- 
ness, instead of supplying analytic and synthetic surveys. 
Some years ago Dr. Hastings Rashdall entered a very neces- 
sary word of caution against the desire to base religious 
belief upon psychology, pointing out that “ the business of 
psychology is to tell us what actually goes on in the human 
mind. It cannot possibly tell us whether the Vieliefs which 
are found there are true or false. An erroneous belief is 
just as mugh a psychological fact as a true one.” It does 
not require a wide acquaintance with books on tliis subject, 
Gifford Lectures not excluded, to realise how timely such 
a protest is, and one opens Professor Stratton’s \'oliime with 
a hesitation born of suffering at the hands of liis predecessors 
in this line of inquiry. The hesitation proves, upon the 
whole, to he unfounded. This book, at any rate, is both 
psychological and religious. The author has sought evidence 
not in individual confessions so much as in the more reliable 
and representative testimonies of vital religious societies, 
ancient and modern ; furthermore, has not only fol- 
lowed the right method of inquiry, but has kept steadily 
in view the wai of motives in religi'')n. The sense of con- 
flict and struggle dominates his treatment. This emerges 
particularly in religions like Zoro^istrianism, whereas ” for 
the Greek we might say that faith was required to sec that 
tiie universe had o\ cr been troubled to its heart ” ; but, 
where\'CJ‘ religion has l^een vital, it has expressed the yearn- 
ing for a Ciod on the side of goodness, and effort striving to 
assert the worth of the moral personality in the universe 
and to overcome the (ontradiction of tlic real and the ideal. 
Professor Stratton’s recognition of this adds distinction 
and reality to his discussions. 

The first three sections describe (.011 (bets in regard to 
feeling and emotion, ad ion, and religious thought. The 
L'lst section, which is the shortest ol the four, is devoted to 
the central forces of religion, that is, to tlie various fcictons 
of the idealising x’foccss which .seeks to represent the Pest, 

( reverently and intelligently. Professor Stratton has done 
justice, througliout, to the truth that the tontradictions and 
conflicts of the religious life arc due to its inlnjrent energy ; 
they represent attempts from one side and another to re- 
spond to tho^ich variety of the Unity which reveals itself 
to human faith and need. As he remarks, ” The very fealty 
to the Ideal — so intricate is the character, both of the Ideal 
•and of our loyalty to it — stirs into life the most contrary 
emotions, until in their conflict they rest at fierce tension, 
or one subdues the other.” This applies not only to the 
difierences between one religion and another, but I0 various 
phases within the same religion, to the unfolding of the 
individual as well as of the social consciousness. What 
lends special value to the treatise is the adequacy with which 
the expressions and relations of these conflicts are discussed. 
Professor Stratton’s essay makes no attempt to evaporate 
them into a higher unity, nor to treat them as if they were 
equivalent merely to the oscillations of the soul in different 
climates of civilisation. Especially in the third section of the 
book, where he is fac^ to face with the problems of knowledge 
in relation to belief and of symbolism in religion, there is 
a blend of sympathy and penetration which is too rare in 
the treatment of such questions by philosophical persons. 
A good instance of this is afforded by the author’s remark 
upon the early creeds and councils of the Christian Church. 

Those who denied the real union of humanity and 
divinity in Christ were, consciously or unconsciously, fight- 
ing for the principle of separation between the two orders 
of life ; they stood for the unchristian doctrine of a God 
afar off; their position was, therefore, f)ronounced to be 
^ and the Church maintained the doctrine that in 


Christ Jesus there was a mysterious conjunction of very 
man and very God. It wtis a battle not of mere logic and 
metaphysics, for behind the subtle disputes were two very 
real and practical alternatives of religious life between 
which it was well that a choice sliould be made.” 

The volume is a timely and satisfactory contribution to 
the ” Library of Philosophy,” edited by Dr. J. II. Muirhoad. 
Its stylo is on the whole clear and uiianibiguous ; American- 
isms like ” downed ” are not frequent, .ind the occasions'll 
touches of local colour are usually vivid and relevant. But 
a remark on p. 76 puzzles us : ” Naturc-lovcis, like Muir or 
Wordsworth, are often mild .secular Jincliontos preaching 
the rewards of turning from convention.” Wordsworth 
we know, but who is Muir ? Who is Muir, what has he done 
or written, to be bracketed with Wordsworth ? 

James Moffatt. 


A STRANGE HOLIDAY.’^ 

A holiday ? Yes, for we take it that both Mr. Prichard 
and Mr. Gathornc-Hardy went to the Labrador, just as 
persons of a less toughened physique and of other tastes 
go to the Riviera, up the Kliinc, to Killarney or to Scotland 
in summer. And with a certain class of persons, all men 
and women of means, this double-barrelled purpose of holi- 
day-making and book-making is becoming far too common. 
Tliey go here, there, and everywhere, or pretty nearly so ; 
then come home and fire their volumes at us poor book- 
men, much as they fire at anything in the shape of game 
in tlie wildcrne.ss through which they take their often de- 
vastating lioliflays. What is more we have to sit and take 
the firing much the same as the usually unsuspecting game ; 
except that we can fire back in a way, when we find — as we 

* ” Through Trackless Labrador.” By H. Hesketh Prichard, 
F.K.G.S. ; with a chapter on Fishing by G. M. Gathorne-Hardy, 
F.R.G.S. Illustrated with a Frontispiece by Lady Helen 
Graham, a Map of the Route, and from Idiotographs. 15s. net. 
(Heinemann.) 
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do all too often — that the holidaying book-maker has made 
his enjoyable pilgrimage too obviously with a rifle in one 
hand, so to write, and a notebook in the other, yet has 
missed some of the most important things that a traveller 
should see. 

This, however, is not the case with Mr. Prichard. It was 
not so in his trip to Patagonia, nor in Ins “ Hunting Camps 
in Wood and Wilderness," and it is not so here. In going 
to the Labrador (that part ol the American continent which 
the early Norsemen must have been the liist Kiiropeans 
to visit) he went to what is practicallv virgin country to 
the writing explorer. I'p to his visit uc had but, as fellow- 
workers, Dr. Grenfell— than whom no one knows more of 
the coast — the unfortunate i.eonidas Hubbard. Mrs. Hub- 
bard — who so courageously iinished lier (.lead husband's 
work of exploration — Mr. DilUm Wallace, Mr. and Mrs. 
Tasker and Mr. Cabot, a descendant of tlu^sc Hristol ('abots 
who, in the fifteenth centiirv, did so much towards the 
discovery of parts (jf Xortli America and to foster trade 
between the natives tluMv and the English. 

But it is hardly fair to write of Mr. Prichard in the singular 
here ; for his comrade ajipears to have played a most ex- 
cellent second part in the journey. Indeed, Mr. Prichard 
pays Mr. (rathorne- Hardv some highly deserved compli- 
ments in tins rcs]ir<'t. So let us say that their explorations 
were not over the same ground as their forerunners had 
covered. In fact, they w^ent niiich further to the north 
than the tracks followed by the Hubbards and Wallace. 
Starting from Nain, in ^i> 43' N.,on the Atlantic seaboard, 
they worked almost due W'est to Indian House Lake, and 
back to Nain. The mass of things which they tell us. all 
exceedingly well, could not, obviously, be e\en hinted at 
hero. Their journey was across a bleak, unexplored plateau 
of 100 to 200 miles jn exU'iit. therefore the hardships wttc 
many and numerou.s. rrue, game and fish were to be had. 
but only at times ; so that caches were really necessary, 
or .starvation would probably have come to them, as it ( anie 
to Hubbard. Indeed, little sliort of real heroism was needed 
to carry the thing through to a success, and tlie record makes 
spirited reading, for there were many narrow' c.scapcs in 
the coming and going. As tf) Mr. Prichard’s additions to 
our knowledge of the country, the Nascaupet' and the Mon- 
tagnais Indians, the h^skimo, the settlers and a hundred 
and one other things, wv cm but be grateful, as we arc to 
Mr. Gathorne- Hardy tor liis fisliery contribution, and for the 
many fine illu.stration.s which reall\ cnliaiu'e the value of 
the book . J . E . I \\ J i k ks( >;% 


THE TREND OF MODERN MUSIC* 

There is, nowadays, no lac k of theorists wdio can argue 
with equal appearance of conviction that the English as a 
nation arc not and never w ill V>c " musical." or altcrnativ('lv 
that they have an ample claim to that designation. To 
meet with a. w riter wdio assumes the more probable casc.r 
namely, that in their sympathy for, and response to, the 
appeal of music tlioy are neither more nor loss endowed 
than any other great modern nation is rare enough to lie 
refreshing. This is w'hat Mr. Cecil Forsyth docs in his 
"Study of English Opera" entitled "Music and Nationalism." 

The fact th.it fiermany, for instance, h.is produced a long 
lini/of illustrious composers, w'hercas England has not done 
so, docs not nece.ssarily imply that the English are less 
" musical " than the Germans. It i.s from some such 
starting-i)oinl as this that the author proceeds to elaborate 
file theory tliat it is largely the position of any nation in 
world'politics wduch gives to it or withholds from it the 
pppo/tunity of developing a national school of composers. 

Mr. Forsyth considers in detail the history of music in the 
civilise^ w'orld during the Christian era and shows that when 

* "Music and Nationalism." By Cecil Forsyth. 5s. net. 
(Macmillan.) f 

" Musical Composition." By Charles Villiers Stanford. 
3s. 6d. net. (The Musician’s Lii>rary. Macmillan.) 

" Post- Victorian Music," By Charles L, ^ Graves. 6s. net. 
(Macmillafi.) 


any nation w'as intent on What be terms " exteriorization ” 
— the enlargement of its borders or its mental outlook — 
such conditions were unfavourable to its musical produc- 
tivity, but that when, through force of circumstances, its 
energies were, so to speak, turned inwards, such conditions 
were favourable thereto. Ho is thus able to offer an 
explanation of our national sterility in the matter of com- 
2)0.sers since Henry l^iirccll, w'hich w'ill s([iuire wuth com- 
jiarable lajiscs in other countries. 

At the beginning of the eleventh t:ontury the w'hole of 
Europe w'as emerging from the melting- 2:101, and, owing to 
her insular position, conditions of security and stability 
grew u]) .soonest HI this Island. "We may put if broadly 
that, from 1154 until 1337 England enjoyed a 25«*‘iod of 
mixed strength, isolation and trancjuillitv which w'ore the 
most favourable conditions . . . for the development of 
music." And wo know' as a fact that it was at this time 
that music began to dcvckqie in this country. 

It W'as 111 1402 that America was discovered. This cv'cut 
changed the w'hole course ol European hislory, substituting 
as it did sea-power lor land-pow'iT as a national ideal, and 
very shortly the adventurous English had so fixed their 
aHentioiis on its attainment that they became loo restless 
to tonlmiK^ in any 2^ractical manner the development of 
national music. "It may almost be said that national 
musical prodiu ti vitv' is in in\xTS(j nitio to sea-2)ow’er." And 
in this condition we liavc' been ever since, more's the pity 
for oiir music ! Hut llic musical sympathie.s ot the race 
remained ('and rcmaiin and it is doulffless this im]>ortant 
consideration w'hich mav be held rcspionsible lor the loug- 
contiTUied vogue ol foreign music in England 'I’he 
had to have music of some sort, and since no English coin- 
2>o.sor gave it them Ihi^y fell ba( k on th<' foreigner. 

Having striNcn thus to .iccoinit for I'onditions ol to-day, 
Mr. Eorsyth 2>rocecds to descnbi' them in exhaustive detail 
w'lth s2X‘Citd ndiuence to the question of English o])cra. He 
wTites with the pen of a,n (optimist and a patriot. He is 
conv'inceil that " Deep silent spaces of thi‘ national con- 
sciousne.ss exist ('still uin’isitcd' . . . and . . . tlieir verv 
silence and dc2>th should fascinate the exjflorer." He is 
convinced that " the ICnglish composer has a language 
W'hich botii in the v.uiely of its vow'el-soiiiuls and in the 
draiu.itic groiq^mgs of its rhythms i.s a far more tractable 
instnimont ot musical thought than either French or 
Italian." He vigorously oppo.ses the idea of fostering a 
j)ubliL for opera bv pertorming foreign woiks translated 
into Icnghsh. " Every man ... if lu' tully realises his 
nationality, should find — must find— in iwcry foreign 
art-w'ork something m some nq^ellent to his own 

individuality." 

Mr. Forsyth is dcjubtfiil whether endowment of opera 
bv the State w'oiiJd lead to the louiuhng of a National 
School of Opv.Tii in England. Compo.sers he thinks would 
not be tar to seek if mune> and good oiiera " books " were? 
mori‘ easily come by. Certainly we may admit that any 
.system wdiich would give the English comixiscr a better 
chance of a hearing in his own country than he lias at 
present would be a stej) in advance. He considers that the 
inu.sic-drama of the future w'ill be in the hands of the man " 
who is himself the maker of the wdiole arti.stic structure- 
drama, w'ords and music, but has to admit that " the acci- 
dental conjunction of so many abilities in one mind can occur 
•but rarely." Altogether he has so many rational ideas as to 
the probi^ble success of Engli.sli 02Xira if conceived in close 
relation to our actual life instead of the life-that-never-was 
with which too many o2X3ras have been concerned, that one 
wishes ho would himself set to work and supply us with an 
02:)cra or operas embodying his ideals. 

There is no excuse for {iny of our rising generation of 
composers failing through mere technical inability — and 
this surely is where so many of them have failed and are 
failing— when they have such books as that on Musical 
Composition ” by Sir Charle.s Villiers Stanford from which to 
glean hints. The highest ideals are here placed before the 
young cothposer, and the reasons for the academic rules 
which he is bidden to observe in order that he may walk 
before flying are explained, with a literary charm and a; 
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steadfast enthusiasm which should preserve to him his 
natural freshness and spontaneity throughoi^t the drudgery 
of his training. The author deplores the common custom 
of studying harmony first and counterpoint afterwards as 
being inimical to the growtli of a sense of melody. “ Study 
counterpoint first," he says, " and through counterpoint 
master harmony." Ho also makes a point of the absolute 
necessity for the composer to study the pure scale —not that 
compromise of tones embodied in the " equal tempera- 
ment," of- the pianoforte. These are only two of the 
excellent maxims laid down in the first section on Tech- 
nique. Rhythm, Melodies and Their Treeitrnent, Form, 
Colour, the Treatment of Voices — every department of the 
composer's armoury is provided with its own speciiil 
grinding and polishing devices, and the final chapter on 
Danger Signals should awaken a fitting sense of humility 
in the young musician by contemplation of his responsibi- 
lities as an artist. 

Mr, Charles L. Graves’s " Post- Victorian Music " con- 
sists of a reprint of some forty-four articles from The 
Spectator, most of which were suggested by some event 
topical at the time they were written. As reprinted they 
are a useful record of our musical activities for the last six 
or seven years. There is no interdependence between them, 
and their perusal gives but few clues to any definite con- 
structive policy on the part of the writer. He is rarely 
found to express himself with much enthusiasm. If he 
disapproves in a lukewarm manner of Richard Strauss and 
his Symphonia Domcstica ho also disapproves in a luke- 
warm manner of Sir JCdward Elgar and his First Symphony. 
Here and there one scents the b ircdom which is unfor- 
tunately so hkelv to infect the critic, whose business it is, 
year in, year out, to listen to concerts and recitals, good, 
bad and indilfercnt. The appreciations of musical person- 
ages (of whicli tilde are many) are alive and interesting, 
and of course all these studies show the fiiient pen-work of 
the practised journalist. 

H. Fitchew. 


WHEELS WITHIN WHEELS-^ 

Those novel readers who hki^ a story brim full of incident 
and social adventure will find something very much to 
their taste in Mr. Staepoole’s new talc. Regarded from a 
purely literary stand[)oint it is not, indeed, ii]) to the level 
of some otlu^rs of his earlier works. A plot which finds its 
setting in the intrigues of the Court ol King Louis XV. of 
France can hardly be expected to (.all fortli the same 
qualities whicli were so eminently displayed in " 'Idie Blue 
Lagoon " and " The Sliip of Coral." But if Mr. Stacpoole 
has deliberately elected to descend to a less ambitious level 
ho has produced a most ingenious trifle, and one's principal 
fear is that his very success may induce him to rest content 
with work of this nature instead of soaring again to higher 
flights. 

Of the complicated talc which he has now written it is 
impossible to give any very det.iilcd summary. Almost 
every character is an experienced plotter, and these plot- 
ters are occupied with so many machinations against one 
another, that one grows almost as bewildered as a child 
gazing upon a kaleidoscope. The principal character is a 
Baroness Linden who is sent on a mission to the Dauphiness 
from the Court of Vienna. This lady wins and returns the 
love of a young nobleman, the Comte do Lussac, who has 
become a convert to the teachings of Jean J acques Rousseau, 
and who is deeply implicated in the revolutionary Soci6t6 
du Midi. To suppress the society and its members is the 
great object of M. dc Sartines, Minister of Police, and when 
the story opens he is, as he hopes, upon the eve of accom- 
plishing his object. But M. do Sartines, being himself 
also a piece on the chess-board, is, naturally, in his turn 
also threatened by other pieces. The great danger to him 
lies in the fact that he and the King have combined to 
make a " corner " in wheat at a time when famine is raging 

♦ The Order of Release," By H. de Vere Stacpoole. fis. 
(Hutchinson.) 


throughout France, and that a document embodying this 
scandalous transaction and signed by do Sartines is in 
existence. The position, as may readily be understood, 
is one of infinite possibilities. De Lussac incriminates 
himself by carelessly confusing two Ftters, and is sent to 
the Bastille. Simultaneously the Biironess Linden burgles 
the bureau of the agcMl Due di^ Richelieu in which the 
document incrimiiiating d(^ Sartines is kept, and thereby 
becomes mistress of the situation We appear to have 
reached a deadlock as completi^ as that which Sheridan con- 
trived between Iho uncles, nieciis, and Don Whiskcrandos. 

But Mr. Stacpoole is cctual to all emergencies, and if 
no Beefeater appears to charge tlunu drop their daggers 
he finds an equally dramatic solution ot the difficulty. 
Dc Lussac not only n^gains his liberty and tiu' pa]'>crs which 
i:)rove him to have been concerned with the Soci(*t<^ du 
Midi, but M. de Sartines gets back, through a faithful agent 
who had disguised himself and taken si^rvu'c with the 
Baroness, the document which would have ruined his career 
and, perhaps, have brought disrepute upon the Jving him- 
self. 

'J'he ingenuity with which this story is worked out is 
fpiite admirabhi. Up to the last we are in doubt as to what 
the final outcome will be, and the very tameness, as it were, 
of the conclusion is in itself a master stroke. A drawn 
battle was the last thing in the world which one would have 
e.xpccted to find. Nor is the plot the only excellence. 
The (lialogiHi is crisp and amusing, and we are not unduly 
plagiKid with the insertion of French words and phrases 
which might with advantage to the reader’s patience have 
b(!cu turned info ICnglish. The characters, ageun, though 
slight, an) cle.irly drawn, and the story as a whole is dis- 
tinctly superior to most of those of tlie same type which 
have appeared since tlie days of Mr. Stanley VVeyinan’s 
activity. 

M. H. H. Macartney. 


THE AUSTERE ART * 

The dislingiiishing quality -the " virtue " as he himself 
would say — of Sir Fredcriek WVdmorc's prose (kniglitly 
from the very first) is a kind of full-sailed serenity, an 
accomplished but iiidustrious calm; it moves, with its 
spreading periods, for all the world like a full-rigged ship 
on a windless sea -very royal, very splendid, very lustrous, 
and, if .somewlniL slowly, why, still, with a .slowness that 
seems, and that genuinely is, a iiart of its own intrinsic 
stateliness. Hard-working enough in its detail, it is always 
invincibly bland ; and it is just that fundamental contrast 
which makes it seiun so much at its best in a book like this 
one — a book wholly concerned, that is to say, with the 
efforts of an art that is itself both majestic and minute, 
that owes its own charm to a similar hle.nd of calmness 
and intricate detail. He has often written about it before, 
of course, obedient to this temperamental affinity ; it 
must be now quite a (piarlcr of a century since he wrote 
his book on " 'Hie Etchings of Whistler " ; — and probably 
no one now living lias done more (confound him 1) to make 
certain desirable prints for ever unprocurable by the poor 
penny-a-liner. But of all the long series — the " Whistler," 
the " Mciyon," the " Cameron," the " Ilclleu " — the latest, 
which cruises the old sejis afresh, is in many ways the richest, 
roundest, and best. Its task is, once more, frankly the 
epicure’s. Himself no technician — obliged to turn, even 
now, with a sort of dignified helplessness, to an expert like 
Sir Frank Short for enlightenment and instruction concejm- 
ing the simplest details of the craft — he is occupied purely 
with the cool accomplishment, — only faintly, perfunc- 
torily, and perhaps a trifle disdainfully, with the delicious 
dirty drudgery that produced it, the anxious and enchanting 
inky processes. Ilis attitude is the wliite-fingerod Paternal 
one. " What," he asks himself aloud, in a phrase that 

♦"Etchings." By Frederick Wedmore. 25s.net, (Methuen.) 
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t«call&^a certain more famous one What is the contribu* 
tion of the particular etcher's personality to the common 
stock ? " ; and the task he sets his learned senses is that of 
devising elegant answers to that question, of divining 
and defining the unique personal quality that lurks behind 
the medium, the "virtue" that is so often overlaid or 
altered or magnified hypocritically by the accidents and 
lucky equivoques of the acid or the press. But although 
the attitude is Pater's. — and often the very accent too, 
— there is absolutely nothing here of the petulance or 
freakishness which so many of 1‘atcr’s spiritual children, 
young people suffering from temperaments, have felt forced, 
since the nineties, to display. To tlie work of ejich of a 
hundred-odd masters, from Rembrandt down (very far 
down, Sir Frederick thinks) down to the infelicitous Felicien 
Hops, and then up again to Mr. Muirhead Bone, he brings 
a beautiful steadfastness of vision and a scrupulous care 
for rcl^tive^ proportions : ** C’est n'estimer personne, qu’- 

estifner tout le monde " his excellent motto. And when, 
writing of Meryon’s work, ho speaks of each of its " lines 
being well and truly laid — as the stones, thcm.selvcs, of his 
buildings " the phrase, like so many ol its companions, has 
aome of the firm clarity and lemi)erance of the art which it 
describes. And so, too, in such an estimate as this, of 
Appian — done, if one may say so, in the Appian way — 

Appian etched Landscape— Land.scape, Light and Distance. 
People— except as landscape tigures excellently stationed— fill no 
important function in his work. Sometimes they may be absent 
from his plates altogether. What is seldom absent is Architer- 

anefthat reminds us of Humanity ; assures us wc are in an 

inhabited and civilised world. Sometimes the building, in an 
etching of Appian's, is a fort ; a gleaming sunlit tower. Some- 
times it may be a Riviera villa : sometimes a villa wall — is it 
Roman, or French with the stability of Rome — a construction of 
the department of the ‘ Fonts do Chaussocs ‘ ? That does not 
much matter. It gives, as in ‘ l.e Village de Chanoz ’ a great 
line : it binds the landscape together : it helps to compose it. 
And ‘ Un Kocher dans les Communau;c de Rix ’ shows, not man’s 
building, but something of the structure and buil<ling of the 
world." 

Or in this, from the appreciation of the landscapes of Mr. 
E. V. Burridgo — another lately honoured artist : 

"They are the aspect of the moment, clearly and delicately 
apprehended, finely and firmly rendered. In the first, over a 
BtiU illuminated river in mid-distance, there is the ominous roll 
of brooding skies. In the second, we have a receding coast- 
line, on which is thrown a long cloud-shadow —the sky to the 
right now luminous again ; hopeful : radiant almost — the storm 
has left it. With light and steady touch— with nothing super- 
fluous permitted, and nothing essential withheld — the hand of 
Mr. Burridge registers, like a dial, these changing hours." 

Criticism like that, itself so " well and truly laid," itself 
•• a fine, firm rendering," as clear and candid as any " dial." 
of aspects “ clearly and delicately apprehended," rebukes, 
by its measured and seigniorial air, any desire a reviewer 
might feel, now and then, to make his own criticism captious. 
To try to pick holes in such smooth work seems a loutish 
thing, like scratching a marble wall . And only the miserably 
self-righteous, or the boorish, will feel compelled to call atten- 
tion to weak points, places where a breach might be effected. 
Such fellows, no doubt, would fix, first of all, on the little 
— though perhaps a typical flaw, — ^which may be seen 
at the foot of page 183 : the passage where the whole of 
the curious and important case of Mr. Augustus John is 
considered, dealt with, and comfortably dismissed in ex- 
actly three lines and a half— twenty-four indifferent words ! 
That Mr. John is often maddeningly wilful one admits — 
with joy ; and one realises, too, though perhaps with a sigh, 
that the often quite deceptive air of merely insolent laxity 
which his work sometimes has, would be bound, in the 
nature of things, gravely to offend a mind like Sir 
Frederick’s. But John has done work, some of it his most 
characteristic, as immaculate, choice, arid exquisite as 
anything by Ingres. And in any case it is surely pretty 
plain that a book which gives a whole chapter to the pretty 
needle-work M. Paul Helleu cannot fob off our modem 
Goya in a sentence without offending exactly the fine spirit 
of reverence (or |,|^portion and balance which the dismissal 
pretei^ds it is honouring. 

‘ But* even that faint murmur of remonstrance is enough 
to make the spirit of reviewry feel ashamed. And, by WjSiy 


of requital, let it insist, as it slinks back, that the other main 
quality which is absent from these pages, and which some 
readers will enquire for complainingly (indeed, one hears 
them doing so already) is an element that had to be 
sacrificed, is really the price we all pay for the book's other 
charms. " Here is a great deal of talk " (it will be said) 
"about the capacities and personalities of Whistler and 
Rembrandt and Anders Zorn and the rest of them, but what 
about the special capacities of the biggest personality Ol 
all — the figure of Etching herself ? What about her * contri- 
bution ? * Why is her function not defined ? " Well, the 
answer, of course, is that Sir Frederick’s way of approach 
strictly forbids any such enquiry ; — that it is one which 
could only be conducted by working up from the brute 
basis of the craft, the physical weaknesses and powers 
of burnishers and burrs and all the glorious gamble of 
printing ; — and that the man who once immerses him- 
self in these elements will never again be able to approach 
the finished work with that eager innocence of attention 
which forms the sensitive face of Sir Frederick’s dial, the 
virgin wax to recenc the impression. And (as the im- 
patient craftsman ought to realise more often) work done 
in this unpractical spirit is of far greater practical import- 
ance to him than the pedantic writing of the text-book 
makers, smelling so mightily of “ shop." For it offers 
him a beautiful registration of the final effect produced 
by his work — a delicate chart from whose readings he 
may reckon exactly what impression his needle has pro- 
duced on the ultimate plate of man’s mind. The writing, 
we have said, has some of the quality of a fine print. 
Not more fantastically it may be said that every jiagc of 
the letterpress is just the last pull, the final " state," of 
the master-etchings to which it alludes. 

One word as to the other pulls — the real ones, — the forty- 
four reproductions of the i>rinls themselves. Like all the 
illustrations in this scries (" Tlic C'onnoisseur’s Library" 
which Mr. Cyril Davenport edits so admirably for Methuen’s) 
they have been very tactfully done. The choice too, is good 
— though not quite the best : it sometimes .seeming clear 
that the attempt to keep the general proportions right has 
met more difficultie.s licrc than in the text. The solitary 
Legros, for instance, — a resigned and shrunken landscape — 
is not one of that great Master’s finer things. And the 
entire absence of Strang, again, produces a real distortion 
in a selection that includes c.xamples of Mr. Affleck’s work 
and Mr. Watson’s and Mr. Burridge’s. 

Dixon Scott. 


THE COMPLETE NIETZSCHE * 

One cannot contemplate the completion of the English 
translation of the works of Friedrich Nietzsche without 
feelings of gratitude towards the practical enthusiasm of 
Dr. Oscar Levy who has guided so remarkable an enterprise 
to success. At the outset the production of a complete set 
of Niet^eshe's works in English was not without commer- 
cial hazard, but the results must indeed be gratifying to 
all concerned for (and it will come as a surprise to many 
people) no less than seven of the eighteen volumes com- 
prising the edition are in a second, and three are in a third 
edition. That would indicate the existence of a public 
seriously interested in Friedrich Nietzsche, for it may be 
surmised with some certainty that the light Interest 
aroused by journalistic exploitation of the challenge of his 
thought, and the tragedy of hU life, has long since been^ 
surfeited, and those who skim over the surface of philo- 
sophic fashions arc engaged elsewhein. There are, as a 
matter of fact, a great many people who feel rightly or 
wrongly, that Nietzsche has a for them \ and 

their number is still respectable after it has been written 
down by the subtraction of^ those (and they are stiiy, 
many) who misuse or misunderstand himV as thriy 

♦ The Work* of Friedrich Nietwche." (Pi^k 
Avthhriaed TrMut*fi<» in i8 VoUnfUM). 

Levy, (T. N. FOnUi-) 
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have been td hid vfotk by his apparent, but apparent only 
to the dulbwitted, advocacy of moral license, and his 
childish and often irritating insistence on a desire to write 
only for the elect. To say you write for the elect is the 
surest way of attracting the mediocre. But, wliatcvcr, the 
status of Nietzsche's public there is little doubt that his 
thought and ideas are at length receiving something like 
acceptance in this country, or ratlier, we arc at length in 
the heyday of surjuise at the daring of the great German 
psychologist, although long after he has ceased to startle our 
continental neighbours. But up to the present his direct 
influence has been small, what real influence he has had on 
English writers has been indirect, coming through French, 
German and Italian authors who have written under his spclL 
It may be indeed that Nietzsche will not affect us as he lias 
affected others, for wc have become inured to the flaming 
aphorism of revolt in this country by the genius of Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, a thinker licaring many superficial resem- 
blances to Nietzsche, though fundamentally opposed to him. 
So similar at times have tJiese two thinkers been that shallow 
critics have hinted rather broadly as to Mr. Shaw’s conti- 
nental inspirers. The author of " Man and Superman " is 
strong enough to be his own first line of defence, but it is 
interesting to note, in the light of past criticisms of his 
originality, that the publication of Nietzsche’s autobiog- 
raphy, " Free Homo,'' actual!}^ lays the German open to 
the cliarge of having jdagiarised the Irishman I Jn this 
autobiography, which is, by Ihc way, on(; of the most 
remarkable and inspiring books ever written, Nietzsche 
repeatedly uses the egotistical gags which have been the 
stock pro])crtic.s ol Bernard Shaw's drum and trumpeting 
for something like a tpiartcr of a century. Before tblkS. 
an autobiography like “l£cc<’ Homo," with such chapter 
headings as " \Vhy I am so wise," " Why J am so clever," 
and " Why I wide such ex('cllcnt books," might have 
evoked an adnionilory leader in The l imes, and scare 
headlines in the Dai/y Mail ; but familiarity with that 
method of sclf-cxpiession has, as usual, produced indiffer- 
ence. 

This IS not the jihue or the time to interpret the Nietzs- 
chean idea, even it one I'ould grant tliat jil.ue or time weie 
ever proper .to such an endeavour, whu h is doubtful. No 
interpretation of Nietzsche can have anytlung but a jiurcly 
subjective value. Nietzsche has ever been las own best 
interpreter, but he becomes doubly so by the publuation 
of " Kecc Homo," wliicli, with a stroke of the pen as it 
were, robs all his fncndl}^ commentators of their validity. 
All that need be said in a' general way alioiit Nietzsche, 
either in elucidation, in extenuation or even in praise, is 
said in this wonderful book, and it is said on the authority 
of the only final authority, Friedrich Nietzsche himself, 
that is why Dr. Oesar I.evy might ha\’C stayed the energy 
of hi.S translators at the translation, and added himself 
the few necessary bibliographical and biographical details 
which are really all the preface each x oliinic requires ; 
not that the existing prefaces arc incapable, they are un- 
necessary. Beyond a natural feeling against being talked 
to by what might be called conscientious Nietzscheans, 
before beginning one of the Master’s books, I haVe none but 
feelings of gratitude for this splendid monument to the 
genius of the deepest and the highest thinker of our time. 
The volumes themselves arc convenient and quietly digni- 
fied both as to type and binding. 

The completion of the English translation of his works 
gives us in this country the fust chance of drawing for 
ourselves a full length portrait of Friedrich Nietzsche, and 
we are helped very considerably in this task by “ Ecce 
Homo,” which is at least a three-quarter portrait of the 
artist by himself. In this book he not only reveals his own 
ideas ^one by one in a sort of organic relationship with each 
other, he reveals himself also in relation to them, and here 
they do not always square well together ; particularly in 
the philosopher's aspiration to be a satyr rather than a 
saint, for Nietzsche was by constitution the latter. He 
admits to never having had a* desire, and from whnt we 
know of his life wo can believe him : perhaps even Nietzsche 
was sentimentalizing when he patronized the satyr. His 


love of health also is unrelated to his condition, or rather 
related contrariwise, for, of course, it is not the first time* 
an invalid has written vehemently of health. Such in- 
consistencies are forced upon readers of Nietzsche, net 
because they affect his philo.sophy,^ but because 111 so 
intensely personal a thinker they affect your view of him. 
The fact that his samtv gave way just after he had written 
'' Ecce Homo," in i88q, lias been used by many writers as^ 
an argument against his ideas, but the relationship in thi.<^ 
case is very remote. Nietzsc he was undoubtcdlv sane when 
he wrote his books, he wrote nothing after his mind gave wav. 
It is conceivable that even the strongest of minds might 
break beneath such pressuic as Nietzsche could bring to bear 
upon him^-elf, for he was no formarthmker ; he did not codify 
and co-ordinate the already thought-out, he constantly 
made tracks into the unknown, and it is inconceivable that 
his ideas should he finally condemned and repudiated 
because of tliat. It may be unusual to say instinct is 
superior to reason ; it may he illogical to stigmatise 
morality as decadent ; it may have been wrong of him to 
prefer Dionysus to Christ or satyr to saint ; his objection to 
ideals may have been inconvenient ; his deep sense of the 
formative value of tragedy may have been unpleasant, and 
his dream of superman, absurd. But neither the charges- 
of being unusual, illogical, wrong, inconvenient, unpleasant 
or even absurd, arc sufficient, severally or collectively, to 
convict a man of insanit}' ■■ or there are very few of u& 
sane. One idea, and one only, in the whole of Nietzsche’.s 
works touches the borderland, that is his conception cf 
" eternal recurrence," but that idea, upon which one might 
brood oneself into Bedlam, is by no means peculiar to him, it 
exists in all its appalling emptiness in several writers and 
in many forms. Friedrich Nietzsche is really much saner 
than most men, or pcrh€'i])s than any man — he is as sane as- 
the animals. It is his extreme naturalism, in an age con- 
ventional and artificial in idea and habit, that arouses 
doubts as to his sanity. Nietzsche is the naturalist of 
psy'chology— a sufficiently new thing to attract and repel. 
Like life, he is paradoxical, a yea-.saying and a destruction. 
To accept life as a battle and take the consequences with- 
out revenge or resentment- and what does not destroy 
you creates you — that is Uio essence cf Nietzsche. And 
after breathing the rare air of his thoughts one feels that 
the unwritten law is no longer unwritten, the contentious- 
ness of life no longer a contention. He callsyone of his 
books, " a book for all and none," — Nietzsche may be 
described as a philosopher for all and none. 

Holbrook Jackson. 


Hovel notes. 


THE CURE. By Desmond Coke. 6s. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Mr. Coke tells us that " The Cure " is not recommended 
to — among others — " such rude optimists as expect a laugh 
on every page, " and, in a way, ho is right. There may not be 
an inordinate number of laughs in his " psychologic farce,”' 
but there arc of smiles. In fact, the book is a lengthy and 
satisfying grin, from the moment when Lady Med win de- 
cides to leave her husband — because he tells her that her 
new hat makes her look like " nothing upon earth "-—to* 
the last page. The heroine takes refuge at the Selton Hostel 
— ” Therap. baths. Res. phys. Beautiful suit. Mar. 
view. Congenial Soc." and all the rest of it — and there 
makes acquaintance with a variety of delightfully assorted 
cranks. What happens the reader must discover for 
himself, and we can assure him that he will find no lack ©f 
amusement, more especially in the sentimental adventure of 
Professor Ingleby (of Wigan) and the meeting of the New 
Truth League, the members of whicli hold as their p'rincipal 
tenet that they will accept nothing from Man — not even 
a vote. The whole book is as ridiculously phanning 
anything we have ever come across. 
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FIRE r THE FLINT* By Mrs. J. O. Arnold. 69 . (Alston 

Rivers.) 

4 Mrs. Arnold is to be congratulated in turning to excellent 
purpose a subject that is at once new to fiction and of con- 
spicuous momentary interest. The plot of her story moves 
far from its first moorings, but there can be little doubt that 
the recollection }of her readers will return chiefly to old 
Ezra Smith, the founder and inspircr of a devoted band of 
village Morris dancers. The chapters dealing with this are 
fraught with a fine enthusiasm that would alone give dis- 
tinction to the story. Cecil Raine and Lawrence Wyn- 
ward, in the course of a walking-tour, fall easily under the 
glamour of this enthusiasm, and the interesting story 
records the fortunes of Ezra’s daughter who, leaving her 
native village, achieves renown as an artiste in London and 
Paris. From the outset it is made apparent that tlie 
volatile Cecil ’is no^mate for this finely-drawn type of sane 
and brilliant English womanhood, who is the (^ueen of the 
company in Paris and in London, as she was in her native 
village ; and yet there is nothing better or stronger in the 
book than the drawing of the morally weak Cecil, who lives 
on his reputation for a few juvenile epigrams, and stoops 
to enjoy a momentary fame as the supposed author of 
Wyn ward's anonymous successes in fiction and drama. It 
is a pleasant story, which is made to end happily without 
doing violence to probability or poetic justice. 

THE BARON OF ILL-FAME. By Hester Barton. 6s. 

(Stanley Paul.) 

The title of this book seems to us a little unfortunate and 
misleading. It plainly gave the promise of modern melo- 
drama in its most lurid form, while in reality it is an ambi- 
tious historical novel, dealing with Florence in the time of 
Dante. In one respect, however, the title is certainly 
justified, for the hero- villain, de.spite his antiquity, is worthy 
to* be the founder of all the long family of evil barons and 
baronets of fiction. In short, as Mr. Jingle said, Conso 
Donati is a really terrible fellow, whose career includes the 
forcible seizure of his daughter from a convent to compel 
her to a marriage, from wliich she is speedily released by 
death ; and his connivance in the poisoning of his wife, to 
pave the way for his own marriage with his evil genius, 
Donna Lucia. The story contains some powerfully-drawn 
scenes, notably the poisoning incident, in tlie chapter of 

The Interrupted Banquet ” ; and in the death-scene of 
the miscreant himself. Miss Barton has not overcome all 
the difficulties of this kind of narrative, the style of her 
story recalls the once-famous spasmodic school, and in such 
words as “ ‘ Leonora I ' cried Filippo hoarsely, letting the 
dagger fall from his nerveless hand," we seem to detect the 
ancient hall-mark of Wardour Street English. 

PENNY MONYPENNY. By Mary and Jane Findlater. 6s. 

(Smith, Elder & Co.) 

When you suspect a young man, whose health is consist- 
ently wretched and whose chief asset appears to be a rather 
impish intellect, to bo on the point of asking your daughter 
to marry him, you will surely do well to make him promise 
to do nothing of the kjnd. So thought Penelope’s mother, 
as sweet and gentle and tactful a mother as one could wish 
for ; but Lorin Weir, the slovenly, facetious, lovable young 
man in question, who adds to his disadvantages that of 
being Penny’s first cousin, firmly declines to make any such 
promise. “ You might as well ask a man stifling to death 
to^promise not to gasp for air. . . . Of course, you'll all 
oppose it. I know you will. Oppose away ; if she cares 
enough. I’ll say like Luther, though every tile on the house 
roots were a devil it won't stop me ; though you, and the 
uncles, and Aunt Deborah, and Booey and the dogs, were 
all devils you won’t stop me, if Pen cares." And the pity of 
it all is that Pen dq^s care ; cares indeed even more passion- 
titely than Lorin. Tlie unpleasant, unconvincing develop- 
ment which follonrs ^-^cs as a shock to the reader, and- 
might have been avoided with advantage. Badly trained, 
unloved, and misunderstood by his crotchety uncles and 
aunt, Lorin allows himself to drift into a sordid entanglement 


with — of all i>eople in the world— a vulgar Creole woman, 
the wife of a friend of the Mon 3 rpennys. Her eyes thus 
rudely opened, Pen must needs construct her world afresh, 
and in this new world a different Pen meets a very different 
husband. The authors write with rare insight and sym- 
pathy ; their women are always interesting and cleverly 
portrayed ; and in Penny Monypenny, or Twopenny, as 
Lorin delights to call her, they have drawn a Character as 
fresh and charming as a spring morning. 

THE BREATH OF THE DESERT. By H. Clayton East. 

6s. net. (Duckworth ) 

Mr. Hichens has many devoted followers, and the present 
author would seem to be one of them. If to that attractive 
style there be added an infusion of Pierre Loti’s poetic 
mysticism, together with not a little of Mr. Douglas Sladen's 
eloquence and descriptive power, it is obvious that the 
mixture should be ctlectivc. What detracts from the 
promised effect is that there Ls little or no plot, and that 
the characters are ordinary. We know of old the matter- 
of-fact, uninspiring husband, the dreamy, large-souled, pas- 
sionate wife longing for a personification of strength she can 
worship, and the strong, quiet man, making such a perfect 
lover with his dramatic appearances and disappearances, 
and his deep-toned voice, and his equally large and deep- 
toned soul. What novelists refuse to see, but what the 
ordinary reader of the male persuasion sees clearly enough, 
is that such a man would soon bore a wife to extinction. It 
is a relief to turn from this pair with their dreams. uid visions, 
their trances and ecstasies, and their unblushing casuistry, 
to the honest, straight, and thoroughly J^^uglish Major. 
What though his stones of stirring life — he docs not deal in 
dreams and tr.inces -are r.ither dragged in by the scruff of 
the neck, much as the stories are dragged into " Pickwick," 
still, come as they may, they bring with them a real breath, 
not of tlie hot-house, but of the open air. Tliey ring true 
and give a very good idea of modern Egypt, except when 
they momentarily branch off into mysticism and gambling. 
The Major is the backbone of the book, which else would be 
rather invertebrate. 

LOVE ON THE H\PPY HILL. By Violet Pearn. 6s. 

(Melrose.) 

Marriage, Birth and Death, " the splendour —the right- 
ness that he behind the great facts of life," these arc the 
terms in which Gerald Dymock, an author afire with the 
fresh enthusiasm of youth, defines his c onccptioii of the 
beauty of life. Then comes that great tc.ichcr Experience, 
and one by one his ideals arc trampled in the mire. He 
marries a selfish, shallow woman, and " love " becomes 
loathsome ; the birth of liis twin children is attended by no 
uplifting emotions ; the deathbed of his wife serves only to 
emphasise the petty, empty nature of the woman. " Now 
I'vejleanit, seen life. And I loathe it. It sickens me — 
being in love — marriage — motherhood. The things people 
sentimentalise about. Instincts dressed up in fine 
clothes. . . ." Thus an older Gerald, The years roll 
by, and Gerald’s daughter, Isolde, in her turn experiences 
the " great facts of life." The contrast is complete. The 
solemn beauty attending Isolde’s marriage, her child's 
birth, and her heroic death is the means of restoring to 
Gerald the lost faith of his youth. The author is to be 
congratulated on a noteworthy novel ; despite the difiioult 
and extensive scope of the story, her treatment of the sub- 
ject is always masterful, and the forces of realism and 
idealism are wielded with equal efficiency. In particular 
the tale is sweetened and epriched by the idyllic love story 
of Isolde and the sympathetic picture of the Devonshire 
folk among whom she Uved. 

DAUGHTERS OF ISHMAEL. By Reginald Wright Kauff- 
man. 6s. (Stephen Swift.) 

Mr. Kauffman's book is more of a sociological treatise 
than a novel, but it possesses several very remarteiAIe 
features. Ho tells the story of the abduction Of an Ameti** 
can girl and of the unavailing efforts which s^ mahes to 
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escape from her surroundings. The book is intended, we 
are told, for three classes of readers, and no more. It is 
intended for those who have to bring up cliildren, for those 
who have to bring up themselves, and for those who, in 
order that they may think of bettering the weaker, are, on 
their own part, strong enough to begin that task by bearing 
a knowledge of the truth." It is terribly vivid and lifelike, 
and it giiins much from the dispassionate and unsciisalional 
methods of the author, who has on the whole handled his 
theme with much delicacy, though we confess lhal there are 
a few details which impressed us as unnecessarily revolting. 
Never for a moment, however, can Mr. Kauffman’s sincerity 
be called into question, and the effect of his book must. w<j 
think, be for good. Mr. John Masefield contributes an 
outspoken preface. 

AN IRREGULAR MARRIAGE. By Sidney Warwick. 6s. 

> (Greening.) 

Adrian Clevc’s second marriage certainly was irnigular 
to a degree, but Mr. Sidney Warwick's treatnn'nt of a 
theme which is not, in fait, nearly so delicate as it sounds 
in tlie title of his book, is imlircly unobjectionable. It is 
also a good deal more lli.in lhat, for " An Irregular M;u- 
riagi^ " IS llie best novel ol pure sensation that we have 
come across lor some lime. It is almost impossible for us 
even Innt al the plot, which is complicat(‘d to a degree — 
though the aulhor hiinsidf never seems tronbli;d. Adrian 
Clcve 111 the first mslani i* married an actri’ss. Slic ran 
away ironi him, and he hi’ard that she liad ini’t her death 
in the San Fimikisco eartliijuake. Clcve 1lien married 
again, for the sake ol a ])roiinsmg I’arlianuMil.Lrv career. 
At the opening of the liook lu^ is not in love with his second 
wife, but hiS feelings change as soon as he disi overs that shi^ 
care.s for linn. I hit it is now almost too late, for the first 
wife has reappeared sale and sound, 'fo crown evei y thing 
comes the mysterious Tniiider of wliich Clevc is suspeclcd 
—of the man whom h(‘ believes to lie al the l>ack of his 
first wife's desiwtion ol him Ha\mg got Ins hero into a 
highly unconilorlable position, Mr Warwick sets to work 
to extricate him, iiinl a vitv dillicult business it is lie 
may be waimlv congeal ulaletl on the nigciunty he displays, 
and th(^ clever manni’r in winch lii^ contrives to keep the 
reader’s sympathies on the side of the hcio. " An Irregular 
Marriage " is a very rcMilablc book. 

CHRISTOPHER. By Kichard Biyce 6s. (Hutchinson.) 

The story is aptly named " Clinstopher." Wi^ begin 
with Christopliei 's lirst breath, and we ariJ soon busy storing 
impressions and memories with the aid of Christophers 
baby 03 os and ears iiiid nose. Deliglitful pei'jis and flashes 
thejr arc, too, and wonderfully impies.sive. We grow up 
with Christopher, first at fjcrec-eycd Ciranny Oxctcr’s in 
Cheltenham, where people visit us in Bath ehairs, and then 
in picturesque Boulogne — .shall we ever forgi^l its sights, its 
sounds, its smells ? And hcic at Boulogne wc are tremend- 
ously interested in " the beautiful lady who could not be 
called upon by grown-up people nor talkeil about before 
little boys," because, as dear, proper, good-natured nurse 
Trimmer informs us, she has run away from her husband in 
company with a young Englishman. Christopher, however, 
strikes up a friendship with the young Englishman, who is 
kind to him and calls him " little chap," and docs not rest 
until he has married Christopher’s widowed mother, the 
sweetest and most tender-hearted of women. Christopher’s 
own love story is very different — hope, despair, hope again, 
and then, in the hour of joy, the shattering of the idol, the 
agony of disillusion. But the best part of the novel is the 
first part, dealing with Christopher’s childhood, and we 
grudge the space devoted to Christopher’s fruitless love 
quest. The love story of his mother is admirably told ; the 
secret processes of the heart, the qualms of conscience, the 
Bclf-searchings of a woman contemplating a second marriage, 
are depicted with great delicacy and sympathetic skill. 
The novel as a whole will certainly rdnk with Mr. Pryce’s 
best work. 


MAID'S MONEY. By Mrs. Henry Ducleney. 6s. (Heine- 
mann.) 

One of these days Mrs. Henry Diidcni‘y will write a story 
about men and women who shall be real, faultily human 
creatures without being imjiliasanl ; for there positiveh* 
are snth people in the world, whose stones are well worth 
telling, and we are conviuced lhat Mrs. Dudcncy can tell 
them, and will go so lar as lo lorccasl that* when she docs 
she will not only be n'cognisoil as one of the abl(‘st of living 
women novelists, but will bei.oino one o( the most popular. 
She writes admirably', with what lor want of a more expres- 
sive word one may call a iiuisi iiline strength of st^lc ; 
moreover, she has a true and svmpathctic knowledge ol 
hiimanffy^ cunning descriptue powers, and a blessed gift 
of humour. The characters in “ IM.iiiTs Mimey," as in all 
her books, arc wondcrfiill\' lifelike, lint thev are lor the 
most part as unlikeabJe as lliev arii unl()vel3\ The onh’ 
one who gets a hold iijion 3'oii is Laban, the poor, struggling 
inventor, witli the liands that are too elegant—" Horace 
Walpole might havi; had thi’iii ; they are made] to hold 
a sweetmeat- box ; nothing stronger." His lo\c for the 
somewhat coarse-mindi'd, eoarsi^- spoken, niiddle-aged Sarah 
is the one idyl he light that breaks through the rather 
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sordid drabness of the stoi\-. " 'Oh, but T love you,’ he 
says to hei, ' and I seem oiih^ to have just found it out, 
although 1 have known i 1 all along. How do^I know when 
it first started — love ! You don’t look on the weaving 
of the rainbow; the magic art h is there.’ ‘ But that is 
beautiful, bi'aiitiful — and 3 ou sav it to me,’ returned Sarah, 
in a broken voice, and an awed voice. There were tears 
in lier eyes, and they did not improve her. Suddenly, 
through the soft mist of this occasion, the sharp truth 
pierced lum — it w^as a sword glittering in mid-air, supported 
by nothing. Sarah was old ; she w'as even older than he 
was himself. He was already assaulted by a wistful sense 
of the too-late." Sarah and her cousin Rebecca had been 
the one a nursemaid, the other a private governess ; and 
an old aunt dying left all her fortune between them on 
condition that they remained single and lived in the house 
she bequeathed to them in Cornwall. They were only too 
thankful to escape from the drudgery of servitude, and 
retired willingly to that haven. Then, for the first time, 
love came into the life of each of them ; but Bosanquet, 
a disreputable medical practitioner, merely wanted Rebecca 
for her money ; and even Laban's strange love for Sarah 
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was involved with thoughts of her ii^eAlth, and she knew 
that he looked to a marriage with her to give him the means 
to complete his great invention and place it on the market. 
How could such a story end with happiness for anybody ? 
It is brilliantly written, with shrewd touches of sarcasm 
and grim humour, and it ends p.s it was bound to. with 
happiness for no one. except perhaps Laban, who would 
certainly have been even more unhappy if he had obtained 
his desire. The realistic art with which tlio characters 
are drawn and the narrative unfolded cannot but win your 
admiration, and make you the more anxious that Mrs. 
Dudeney should exercise it in some book in more than one 
colour that shall handle life's nobler tr«igedies and finer 
issues. 

THE PRINCIPAL GIRL. ByJ C.Siiaith. f)!-, nrtg (Methuen.) 

Mr. Snaith gives too easy a rein, in " The J Vincipal Girl,*' 
to certain sometimes rathci irritating eccentricities of style 
that we think he should cuib. A lady of our acquaintance 
who is a great reader of novels gave this as the reason why 
she could not get on with it — much to our disappointment, 
for, despite these flies in the amber, we have rarely enjoyed 
a new novel so greatly as we have enjoyed this. The 
humour of character and incident in it is a sheer delight ; 
there are sly little satirical touches on the foibles and small 
snobberies of modern society and of certain types of twen- 
tieth century literary and political character wlmh so 
tickle you that you must needs laugh within you as you 
read tliem. The tale is of the airiest, gayest possible kind. 
It tells how a young man of good birth and no particular 
intellect falls desperately in love with the principal girl in 
a Drury Lane pantomime, and in defiance of tlie wishes of 
his parents, who have risen in the world, and are desirous 
of holding their own among the aristocracy, and in face of 
* discouragement from the girl’s grandmother, a charmingly 
stately old dame with a healthy pride in her great theatrical 
pedigree, gets his own way, marries his pretty and eminently 
sensible enchantress, and so far from having to repent comes 
to realize that he never did anything wiser. Once you grow 
reconciled to those snags in Mr. Snaith's style you will find 
this so fresh, bright, pleasant and amusing a novel that in 
your enthusiasm you won't want to say a word that is not 
warmly in praise of it. Its dialogue sparkles ; it is alive 
with shrewd and witty comment on the life wc are living 
to-day ; and the plot is fashioned and unfolded with such 
an easy, careless-seeming narrative skill that but for those 
occasional mannerisms we should scarcely suspect the art 
of it. In this day of stories that are burdened with heavy 
problems and abnormal miseries so brilliant a novelist as 
Mr. Snaith. who knows how to be a true artist in some- 
thing else than gloom, is a possession we cannot too fully 
appreciate. 


ITbe Bookman's Hable. 


THE ROLL OF THE SEASONS. By G. G. Desmond. 5s. net. 

(Stephen Swift.) 

We know that it is one of the tritest of platitudes to say 
that we^never count our blessings till we are robbed of them. 
In childhood, the perambulator is an afl^iction ; in manhood 
a joy which we cannot possess. We cannot be driven about 
gratis now, and once we were coaxed and scolded into it. 
Further, who has not met the yokel who yearns for the city, 
nsid we, how often are we sighing for the country I Among 
our city acquaintances, however, we have discovered the 
individual who 

“ Likes the country, but in truth must own 
Most Mkes best, when he studies it in town.*' 

Mr. Desmond's ^ok will delight the town-dweller who 
enjoys studying .Kature most at home, but far more will 
it delight the many thousands who, being in " the fell 
clutch of circumstance,'^ are forced to upend their lives in 
cities yUil^ soujs thi^ for the |oys of 


4^QUiitry. " The Roll dl the Seasons is a collectton pf 
Nature articles reprinted from " The Nation.*' A happy 
gift of expression belongs to Mr. Desmond, and, most 
important of all, he writes with authority and kindly 
enthusiasm. We place his book on an accessible shelf, 
knowing full well that many will be the times when^from 
it we shall seek and find solace for our city-stained soul. 

THE WORKS OF MAN. By Lisle March Phillipps. 7s. 6d. 
net. (Duckworth.) 

Mr. L. March Phillipps has written a very distinguished^ 
book which it is probably a test of real culture to appreciate* 

My desire has been," he says, “ to confine myself to the 
consideration of art as an expression of human life and 
character. Selecting some of the great periods, or creative 
epochs, in the' art of the world, I have endeavoured to 
deduce from them the distinguishing qualities, limitations, 
and point of view of tlie races whicli produced them." 
Above all he deals with architecture — Egyptian, Greek, 
Homan, (iothic, Arab, and Italian as " the most broadly 
human of all the arts . . . the richest in human character." 
He has already gj\cn us more than a hint of his methods in 
his second book, *' In the Desert " ; his first being a record of 
the Boer War, " With Kimington’s.” One chapter of this 
new book, in fact, repeats portions of " In the Desert," in 
a reduced and more abstract form. It deals with " The 
Arab in Architecture," and shows how " the whimsical 
civilization whicli ac comi)anicd the Arab dominion and 
broke into so wild a frenzy of necromantic and astrological 
speculations is paralleled with curious felicity in the odd 
and freakish shapes, the flame-likc mounting spirals and 
fantastically curved and twisted arches, into which the 
new architecture instantly developed." The sobriety and 
lucidity of the writing aie beautiful and it must be pointed 
out that they make reading so easy as perhaps to blind the 
careless reader to the underlying learning and even to the 
importance of the result. Yet there is an excuse for the 
reader who is blind in this way. For Mr. March Phillipps 
lias attempted to do a very great deal in a small sp.xcc. 
His method has been to take away the flesh and blood and 
leave the graceful articulated bones — admirable, but a 
skeleton nevertheless. The obvious altcrnalive was the 
impressionistic method. Had he used this lie might have 
given some examples to help the reader who cannot instantly 
take up every hint from geography and history as it is made. 
He has left liardly anything to catch the eye. And Mr. 
March Phillipps takes otlicr things for granted in a manner 
which h'ls challenged our attention. He calls the Arabs 
fiery and unstable : their civilization and their arches 
crumbled. Bui he explains nothing when he compares 
their mental activity unfavourably with the rational culture 
of the European, and says " it was not indeed activity of 
the intellect so much as activity of the fancy and imagina- 
tion." This strikes us as a very casual use of words : " fancy" 
and " imagination " do no more than cover up a difliculty 
-which he elsewhere indicates as " the clement, strongly 
mixed with the Arab civilization, which differentiates it from 
that of tfic Western races." The probability is that he has 
not gone far enough back. He has touched brilliantly on 
the swift Arab warfare and the swift Arab style of building 
as they appear to a Western mind, but he has hardly done 
moxe to show why they failed than to give that apparent 
weakness a depreciatory familiar name. He i$ inclined to 
say that the Arabs were passionate, and that passion faili 
before reason, and to say also that they failed and tbecefore 
must have been lacking in reason. 

AN ACTORS NOTEBOOKS. By Frank Archer. 

(Stanley Paul.) 

It is curious bow many men who have lived A fnll and 
interesting life have little of interest to tell you ,about it 
when they come to sit down towards the end pf careers 
and talk about the past. They have iaben part in great 
events, but have no spec^ or L 

they have been comparatively inl||iism,u^ 
recall Uttie ol what they aaid mA 
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Mr. Frank Archer. 

Erijin ‘‘An Acti>r’-> Nntr Ituok"," liv lianl* Aich/i. ^Si.inlo) Paul ) 


much about ll\em. Wc liavo been (Irli^liled to find that 
Mr. Frank Arclu*r is ivjt one oi this unohservant majority. 
He has had a full and intorcsting lift-, he has met many 
famous and interesting; men. and tias observed and heard 
and remembered so niiuh that lie has been able to write 
one of the most .ittiactive and most useful books of theatri- 
cal memoirs we have read for many ye us. lie acted in the 
plays of Wilkie Collins and Charles Keade. came into close 
personal relations with these two men and adds something 
to our knowledge of both of them. Some of the Wilkie 
Collins letters that he jirints arc a distiiu t and important 
gain. He knew Westland Marston. Josepli Knight. Irving, 
Toole, all the leading actors of the later nineteenth century 
years : he counted 'I'om 'raylor among his best friends, and 
gives an excellent descriptive account of a v isil lie paid to 
Tennyson at Farriagford. He repeats the shrewd advice 
that Wilkie ('ollins gave him on the art of story writing, 
and sets down his conversation with Collins and others 
with an almost Bo.^wellian cunning and minuteness. There 
are a good many references to Dickens, too ; once Mr. 
Arnold heard him read at St. James's Hall, and “ he left 
on me the impression that his powers of impersonation were 
greater than his ability in sustained, even reading. For 
instance, in level passages such a reader as Bellow was his 
superior, though when it came to realizing any of the charac- 
ters of his own creation, dramatically, he reigned supreme." 
Not the least entertaining parts of the volume are those 
which touch on Mr. Arnold's personal experiences as an 
actor ; but indeed the whole book makes capital reading, 
and is one that is .sure of a permanent place among the 
records of the English stage. 


MASTERS OF ENGLISH JOURNALISM i A STUDY OF 
personal forces* By T. H. S. Escott. 12s. 6d. net. 

(Unwiu.) 

In journalism the rule is that the unexpected happens. 
Gha^nges in V the street of adventure ’* are as frequent as 

write more., than a newspaper 


sketch about our newspapers is to risk a fall. Even Mr. 
Escott, with his wide, varied, almost unique experiences, 
and the special sources of much of his information, has been 
unable to avoid mistakes. Some of these mistakes are 
personal ; some, such as the allusion to Grove's " History 
of huYope” (p. 225), arc olmously the result of ineffective 
proof-reading. Perhaps the mithor has attempted too 
much. Certainly, though Mr. h!scott’s exoursions into 
antiquity arc in their way delightful, as coining from one 
who has never forgotten his scholarship in his journalism ; 
and the pages devoted to the writers of news-letters and 
such “ fathers of journalism " as Defoe, Steele, Addison, 
Cobbett, and the two Hunts make ea})itiil reading, one 
would have preferred the story jiroper to Ix'gin with the 
Walters in chapter One or Two rather than in ( liajitcr Seven. 
And it would have been an advantage from the reader's 
point of view if the art of thi; paragraph had been culti- 
vated more assiduously. As it is the attention is frequently 
switchinl off from on(^ topic to another without any pre- 
liminary note being sounded. An example of this is to be 
found on page 280, where, following on a reference to a 
veteran journalist, in which the personal pronoun is used, 
we have a sentence beginning “ On his death," which came 
as a considerable shock to the present writer till he grasped 
the fact that the " death " referred to was that of the 
proprietor with whom the journalist in question had been 
associated. However, these mattt^rs are as the straw^s that 
on llie surface float. The pearls, if submerged, exist ; and 
those who take the necessary plunge will find them in fair 
quantity and lustre. Mr. Fscolt’s book will serve as an 
authority lor many years to come ; no journalist will 
read it without interest and refreshment. And its tone is 
so kindly throughout that it seems ungracious to draw atten- 
tion to its imperfections. The author, whil.st fully alive to 
the jwivantages of the old school, takes to the new as a 
duck t.akes to water. He is not out to flatter the news- 
pajier man. His view is 1 hal we are newspaper-ridden 
ratlier than newspaper dnvem. 'J'o him the journalist is a 
stormy jictrel," a "fisher m troubled waters." But "he 
has, in tvvcnticth-e.entiiry journalism, a dozen chances of 
making his personal mark where, under the old rdgime, he 
wonkl not have had iinc." As "to the future, where London 
IS concerned, Mr. Escott’s verdict is that " the point has 
been reached when experience seems likely to place its veto 
upon the reqietition of undertakings already proved to be 
impracticable." In fine, journalism has sounded its last 
note and left no stratum of the reading pmblic untapped. 
The Tnbufie l.ulcd " because the public that commended 
and might have bought it was sufficiently supplied already." 
lake the stores, the great newspapers have become all-em- 
bracing. So far as we ourselves can foretell, the fat kine 
will swallow up the lean kinc ; or, to vary the metaphor, 
the comparatively small " shops," will combine and form a 
conntcrp.'irt themselves to the stores. 


CASANOVA AND HIS TIME. By E. Maynial. Translated 

by E. C. Mayne. lo.s. bJ. net. (Chapman Sc Hall.) 

Most people are far better acquainted with the charlatan 
t)f fiction than the (harlatan of fact, with the inimitable 
Dousterswivcl of the " Antiquary ” than the Italian 
swindler who adorned the eigtheenth century. Once more 
ignorance is bliss ; but if they would have thrust upon their 
vision a yet more satisfying picture of Sir Walter Scott's 
genius than they behold already, let them read this version 
of the Italian rogue's memoirs, and realise how " the WiiEard 
of the North " in consulting old records utilised the materials 
at his dispo.sal, how he placed a mass of nauseating rascality 
in his alembic and distilled from it a companionable and 
humorous character. "Den comes one herald, as wc call 
Ernhold, winding his horn ; and den come de great Peolphan, 
called the Mighty Hunter of de North, mounted on hims 
black stead." This is better than persuading a poor.feeble- 
witted old dame that she is going to l)e reincams^ted in a . 
young boy. In his " Memoirs," which for cynical delight 
in wickedness rival those of Benvenuto Cellini, Casanova 
frankly ascribes some of his prestige to good It 
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a stroke of luck that enabled him to make a hit with his 
oracular answers to M.d’O’s questions as to the whereabouts 
of his lost portfolio. He was lucky too to live m an age 
when in France at all events ennui had reduced every- 
body** (i.e., the upper ten thousand) "to lunacy." But 
he fortified his good fortune with miudi hard study. " He 
was crammed with Paracelsus, and was a great reader of 
Nostradamus." And so when, after serving liis apprentice- 
ship in deluding the treasure hunting farmer by the Rubicon, 
and a Venice nobleman, and the superstitious I^l.d O, he 
came to Paris, he speedily scaled the heights ol success : 
** All the women wore his portrait ; he prel ended to cure 
nearly every known ailment, sold a liquid which had tlie 
virtue of keeping those who drank it for ever at the same 
age ; evoked the dead, and gave interviews to the highest 
personages in the State in the posture of an inspired Sibyl." 
Luck came again to his aid when the old Manpiise d’Urfe, 
" the doyenne of the French Medeas," hiiled to attain the 
promised reincarnation. He had carried on the faice as 
far as he dared, had made the ])oor old lady stand in the 
water at Marseilles while the moon wrote comforting mes- 
sages on the ripiding waves, and then when the crisis was 
upon him, she most opportunely died. His prestige was 
saved so far as the Marquise was conconicd. but Paris was 
beginning to sec through him, and he rctiicd to " cinbattail 
and to wall aViout " Ins fading reputation by taking up with 
what he cynically termed " the sublime trifling of free- 
masonry." His subsequent career was only rcmaikablc 
for a visit to England in which he was routed by a young 
woman a trifle more knavish than himself, and by a friend- 
ship with that gambler and libertine Loren/o da Ponte, 
whom an unkind fate inflicted on the world as the worthless 
librettist of two immortal tone poems, the " Nozze di 
Figaro " and " Don Giovanni." 

FLOREAT ETONA, My Ralph NcmII ios. not. (Mac- 
millan.) 

There are many books about Eton, and the ajqx'arance 
of a new volume on the most famous, if not perhaps the best, 
of all our public schools should boast scjitk* special feature to 
justify its existence. It is likely that Mr. .NcmII can sub- 
stantiate such a claim by reason <d Ins remarkably well 
infprmcd chapters on the ancient fabric, associations, and 
general history of his old scliool and on the really excellent 
series of illustrations that lu- has chosen to adorn his lively 
and engaging text. Eor Mr. Nevill, who is not faultless 
cither as a writer or a critic of life, has a backing ol sound 
intelligence behind many of his strongly expressed opinions. 
It is equally surpri.sing and pleasing to find so ardent a Tory 
denouncing the horrors of Jxing (Tianibcr and criticising the 
abuses that were put an end to with the divorce of ICton from 
Kings. He has little to tell us that is new, and a good deal 
that is not new, concerning Dr. Keate, Montein, and a dozen 
other figures and facts of traditional Etonian lore, but lie 
loves a good story almost as much as he hates a good 
Socialist. Witness his legend of the Founder's statue, 
which remains at the present well-nigh as grimy as it was 
when the small child of a college official was led to under- 
stand that Henry VT. had been a black man. As a loyal 
son of Eton, the infant in question learnt to .salute the statue 
whenever he passed it in the school-yard. On visiting Wind- 
sor with his nurse, and perceiving a private of one of the 
West India regiments, the child believed itself confronted 
by Henry VI. in the flesh. Solemnly rising in its peram- 
bulator and exclaiming " Founder," the infant accorded 
the astounded soldier a reverent salute. The " restora- 
tion^'* of the College Chapel in 1847^, thanks to the well- 
i^^tentioned but ill-advised munificence of Wilder, is dis- 
cussed by Mr. Nevill with the outspbken censure that it 
richly deserves. It is interesting, too, to know the genesis 
of the popular " Eton Boating Song,*’ the words of which 
were written ^by the eccentric assistant master *' Billy " 
Johnson, whose epigram, by the way, about a colleague who 
wore a long beard /is Ixardly worthy of being put on record. 
Mr* Nevill grieves for the discontinuance of " Montem,*' 
though 'the,ceremony seems to have been rowdy and unedify- 


ing enough, and the extortion of money from wayfarers by 
boys armed with swords seems to have little to recommend 
it on the score of good manners or taste. But well-a-clay, 
these " old festivals " must be " defended against the 
attacks of those hawk-eyed commercial gamblers Who, 
calling themselves ' business men,* dominate the modern 
world." And of Herbert Stockhose, the Montem Poet, we 
learn that though of lowly birth his qualities secured him 
a unique place ol many far above him in rank. " The Board 
School," adds Mr. Ncvill, " has now rendered all such humble 
types extinct." For which Kir. Ncvill is partly consoled in 
that the college drag-hunt still continues, despite " the 
absurd agitation of so-callcd humanitarians," to whose voices 
of hysterical scntiincnlalisin " the authorities very 
properly refused to listen. 

IN A GERMAN PENSION. B>' Katherine Mansfield. 6s. 

(Stephen Swift ) 

These are not kind sketclic.s of what the publishers call 
" the hi art, and nnnd, and soul of the ipiaint Bavarian 
peoj^le." They aie, on tlie lontraiy, wild, and free and 
untrammelled, almost to a jiainful degree of candour — so 
untrammelled, indeed, as to make one wonder, whether 
after all, the author has not spoilt her own effects by th.e 
emphasis she ])laccs upon the beast hidden in .some men. 
Some critics may contend that thisjs the .'=ort of sketch we 
shall get almost in(‘\itably when th.e modern w’oman 
becomes really ai tii ulate, but. foi our own part, we prefer 
to think that Ka1h(*rinc Mansfield h.is been Icfi away by the 
intensity of her vision, and by what imagines wrongly 
are tlie ultimate rcquiicments ol art and ol truth, 'riicrc 
was rcalh’ no sound nciossily for writing siu h morbid 
sketches as " The Swing of flu* iVncluhim," or " The Child 
Who-Was-Tircd," and thi* treatment of the young man and 
the servant, Sabina, in the chapter outith'd " At ' I.eh- 
rnann’s ’ " only leaves one with a sense’ of infinite rcjnilsion. 
In the other sketches where she observes the peculiarities 
of Bavarian maimers at table, m conversation, on the 
domestic horizon, and in dress, Miss Mansfield is undeniably 
j)enetrating, clever, and effective In lii'r finst sketch, 
" Germans at Meal." there is also an (’xieedmgly amusing 
comparison between the .ippetites of the English and the 
Germans 'J'hus the (h’lman Herr J^at explains how' " at. 
nine o'tloik I make myselt an ICnglish breakfast, but not 
much. I’*our slices ol bread, two eggs, two slices of cold 
ham, one })late of simp, two cups of tea that is nothing to 
the English." Whereupon one h iaulein St legelauer answers : 
" Do they really cal so much soup, and baker’s bread, and 
pig’.s flesh, and lea and (oltee, and slewed fruit, and ham 
and eggs, ami (old fish, and kidneys, and hot fish, and 
liver ? And do the ladies eat that too, especially the 
ladies ? " " CerUiinly," quoth tlie Herr I'iat magnificently, 

" I, myself, have noticed it when I was living in an hotel 
in Leicester Scjuare." l.ater, in the conversation, a speaker 
says blandly to an English visitor when the question of 
„ invasion is discussed : " You English liavc got no army at 
all ; onl^^ a few little boys with their veins full of nicotine 
poisoning." And a more generous C^erman added : " Don't 
be afraid. Wc don’t want England. If we did, we would 
have had her long ago." 


flotes on flew jSo.oits, 


MESSRS. SEELEY, SERVICE & CO. 

As Government Agent for the Queensland I.abour Trade in 
the South Sea Islands, Mr,. Dougla.s Kannie ha« had many queer 
experiences and several narrow escapes from death. Of these 
he tells in a very brisk and interesting fashion in My Advcniiirca 
among South Sea Cannibals (i6s. net), a record travel and 
human experience as exciting as any we have ever come across. 
Not the least interesting portions of the volume are those 
descriptive of the abuses practised by unscrupulous agents 
the,, search for "material.*^ There are many dhe illustralionS 
from photographs. 
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THE HOUSE OF CASS ELI. 


THE THREAD OF LIFE 

By the Infanta Eulalia of Spain. 

This is the book which was forbidden by the King of Spain, It contains the Infanta s outspoken opinion 
on subjects such as Divorce, The Family, Socialism, Morality, The Working Classes, The War against Feminism, 

The Press, &c. 

READY M\RCH 14 th. With Rembrandt Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy Svo. Price lOn. 61J. net. 
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CASSLI I A GO.. III).. Itt Kille Snuviiitc, I ONDON, E.C. 


Lynwood & Co., Ltd., I Alston rivers s movels. 


PUBLISHERS, 

12, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 

^ ^ ^ 

Telephone - - 8531 Central. 

^ ^ ^ 

Authors are invited to send their Manuscripts 
for consideration, and where possible an offer will be 
made. Catalogue of publications forwarded post free 
*on application. 


Literary Work placed to the best advantage. Write 
for free prospectus of THE SURREY LITER- 
ARY AGENCY. We placed a full-length novel. 
Within a Week of receipt, with a leading London 
Publisher at excellent terms ! " Locksley.*’ 

Presburg Rd., New Malden, Surrey. 


Young Writers learn Style and Technique ! Write 
for free particulars of the Literary Instruction 
Correopondence Courses of the Syrrey Literary 
Agoncy. Prepared bp a 1*racticat Author, Success 
Guaranteed. Address as above. 


THE CLOAK OF CONVENTION 

By Leslie Moore. 6s. I 'mi/i /tiiysays: 

I *‘A hopeful first novel.’* J In Mimm^ 

I f 1 1(1 fays: "A sIrtKIng novel shows 
I high promise.” 

THE LITTLE BLUE DEVIL 

By Dorothea MacKellar and Ruth 
Bedford. Just published. 6s. 

A FAERY LAND FORLORN 

By Mrs. H. H. Penrose, author of 
I ”Donls Trench,” “A Sheltered Woman ” 

I etc 6s. 

THE UNBALANCED SCALE 

By A. S. M. Hutchinson, author of 
j ” Once Aboard the Lugger 6s. 

A SEMI-DETACHED MARRIAGE 

By Margaret Legge. a new and clever 
novelist. Ready shortly. 6s. 

I THE IMPOSSIBLE IDEAL 

I By William Westrup, author of ”A 

Sentimental Cynic.' Ready almost 
immediately. 6s. 
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I to those readers of the "BooKman” 
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I grade novels. 
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la her fiitest story^ Th® Cost (6s.), Miss L. G. Moberly cannot 
be said to have found a subject equal to the ability frequently 
displayed in her writing. There are many pa^es of excellent 
and sharply-defined description, but the whole is made to ^ turn 
rouad a somewhat commonplace and not very convincing story 
of seduction. At the turning-point of her fate, Joyce Meredith 
has not the courage to confess her fall, but returns to her lather^s 
hou^e to experience to the full the nemesis of duplicity. It is 
doubtless a striking situation, but no less certainly an inartistic 
improliability, that brings into her happv married life her 
abandoned daughter as her children's governess. At tliis, and 
at many points in the story we catch ourselves thinking of “ East 
Lynne,” and never more so than before the fall ol the curtain, 
when husband and wife are reconciled at the doalh-bed of their 
child. *' ' Little son,* he heard her whisper, ‘ Little son — I -am 
going to try — and learn my lesson.* *’ Wo arc bound to confess 
that we have grown too cynical to shed a single tear more over such 
indecent assaults on our emotions. 


MR. EVELEKtH NASH. 

The title-page and Table of Contents, and a not easily-misscd 
prefatory note, should, we tliink, be the medium ot informing 
the reader that a book is a collection of sketches and not a con- 
tinuous novel. Because the opposite method is still a not in- 
frequent practice, wc take leave to raise the protest in connection 
with Love and Laughter, by John Savile Judd (3s 6d. Jiet)» a 
collection of forty very skilful and dainty sketches. Mr Judd s 
work is often reminiscent, but usually very happily so, as in his 
delightful sketch ** An Old Retainer,** in which Mrs. Wheeler 
pretty plainly betrays her Elian descent. “ She adores Royalty. 
She rejoices when Jtoyalty rejoices, and mourns when Royally 
‘mourns. She tliought that she was doing rather a presumptuous 
thing in living after Queen Victoria. . . . Current events atfect 
Mrs. Wheeler in an uncommon way. 'Ihere is no such thing as 
a nine days' wonder with her. She wonders for years about 
things. She is still worrying about the Drucc case.** 

MESSRS SIDGWICK & JACKSON. 

In Phyllis and Felicity, Diana Meynck (Us ), James Diggory 
Marveigne, son of Sir Diggory Marveigne, had married Felicity 
Clun, the daughter of liis mother's French maid, and the village 
Whiteley. Felicity had died after giving birth to a daughter — 
another Felicity. James Diggory Marveigne had incurred the 
displeasure of Ills aristocratic relations when he married Felicity 
Clun, but on her death they welcomed him back into the family 
fold. Felicity, juiuor, however, was sent into exile at a seaside 
resort under the care of an aunt. She would never have returned 
home had it not been for the death of Lady Alicia, Marveigne's 
second wife, who had borne him a daughter, Phyllis. Phyllis 
and Felicity, therefore, had never met until the story opens. 
Phyllis being the daughter of l^ady Alicia wms, of course, genteel 
and full of good works, but rather shy. Felicity, being the 
daughter of Felicity Clun, was rather common and selfish and 
coc^ure. Their good looks, however, amply atoned for their 
shortcomings. The story, as would naturally be expected, 
describes the adventures of two young ladies in a great hurry 
to got married. Felicity had given her hand to a poet at South- 
sea, but when she came home she forgot Southsea and robbed 
Phyllis of her Prince Charming, the Radical M.P., and popular 
young squire. The poet pursued Felicity, however, and Felicity 
was only playing with the Radical M.P., and everything ends as 
it should end. Miss Meyrick has not written a great book, but 
we predict a success for it at the circulating libraries. 

MESSRS. JOHN LONG, Ltd 

In Chicane (6s), the assistant of a sort of feminine Raffles 
tells of the adventures of herself and her companion in the search 
for money. The two ladies are not particular about their (usually 
burglarious) methods, but they are likeable enough to read 
about, though we .confess that we should not like to meet quite 
such desperate persons in real hie. In fact, Mr. Oliver Sandys's 
new book is entirely non-moral, but it is also vivacious and 
readable — a sure amusement for an idle hour. 


MESSRS. JOHN OUSKLEY, Ltd. 

In Darwin and the Bible (6s. net) Mr. H. Armytage has 
compiled a lengthy and elaborate counterblast to certain Dar- 
winian theories Although the author shows but slight acquaint- 
*ance with recent developments of the doctrine of evolution, his 
book '’Oil tains much sound work, and it should be, particularly 
uscUil to speakers at meetings of working men. Full references 
arc given and a large variety of subjects covered, but the volume 
would have benefited by the inclusion of alJ index. It cannot 
be denied, however, that its subject-matter is at once interesting 
and cficOtivc 

f 

MESSRS. GREENING Sc CO. 

Mr. Guy Thome bites up an essentially sombre and painful 
theme in The Drunkard (Os.), and tells the story of a brilliant 
vouhg trati of letters, Gilljcrt Lothian, who had inherited dipso- 
maniac tendencies from his father. In jtfis normal condition. 
Gilbert ik a ^harimi|$i right-minded man of fine ideals ana 
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lionourablc thoughts, but under the influence of drink he de- 
generates into a base and contcinptiblo creature without scruples 
or any sort of sell-control. He is married and loves his wife, 
a quiet, trustful, patient little woman ; but when he is in the 
grip of the drink habit he loathes her, and is false to her. The 
story ends, as it was bound to, in tragedy. The regeneration 
that follows the tragedy is effectively managed, but not quite 
convincing. It was, perhaps, a mistake to make both Gilbert 
and his illegitimate brother warpod by this same dipsomania, 
and to make each ot them murder his wife ; and such phrases as 
"the Fiend Alcohol " have a cheap air that jars a little ; but 
there are strong passages in the story which is full of interest 
and suggestion, especially for those who are conedmad with the 
problems of temperance reform. 


MESSRS. ALSTON RIVERS. 

We believe The Cloak of Convention, by l^Ue Moore (68.) 
is a first novel, and if it has hero and there some flaw of 
immaturity, more of thought perhaps than of expresrion, it is 
on the whole well written, and has in it much of promise. But 
the author docs not win our .sympathy for Zoe ; she and Dick 
Vincent live together as man and wife, and we are expected to 
regard her as a fine, high-souled, noble girl, yet this is fU 
explanation of her conduct when, after Dick's unexpected inheri- 
tance of a peerage has separated them, she has learned to love 
someone else, and her past comes to light : "He was poor as I 
was then. Fhad not begun to make money by my writing. I 
bkrely earned enough to keep myself. And it was the Same 
with him." This poverty is also at the outset pleaded as the 
sufficient reason, but how two people can afford to live togetto 
without being married, yet cannot afford to mar^ and uve 
together, needs more explaining. If Miss Moore will leave t^t 
weary old theme alone and tell us a story ol people who are big 
enough and brave enough to be conventional, wc pfedi^ that 
her next novel will be something well worth reading* ThW W 
good ; but we are sure eh© has it in her to do better. 


MESSRS. CASSELL & CO. 

Mr. S. Leonard Bastin*© book, Wonders 0f fkfit Uid 
w. 6d. not) is popular in the best seubo, being at oftc© 

Irovoking, readaW. and accurate. In the co^sa of 
■ apters the author cOvefs the whole story of pUnt hfe 
id to maturity, and ho makes frequent diversions to covetj 
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Let YOUR next 
Bookease be a 

‘Elastic’ Bookcase 


I F you are thmkinpf of luivin^; n new Bookcase, don’t buy 
one of the fixed si/c kind. A l]\ed*si/e Bofikcase is 
seldom the si/e. It may siitfiLC for a time, but, 

sormei or latei, it will prove loo small for tho books you 
possess. Afiain, you may be movinj^ into a new house 
wheie a diflercnt si/e or shape of Bf>oki aso m.^v he 
necessary. It mattcis not — il \ou own a (jlobe Wernicke 
"Elastic” B(»okcase. 







The (; W. "Elastic” Bookcase is built up oi Units. V’ou can 
buv just the numlx r of ‘ Units \ou need, and build them up just 
in the wa> >ou plciise vtf tit ally or htn tcontallv. If in a year’s 
time >ou w.iiit mnic book corninodation )ou simply tadd one 
or more l^nits, and if at an\ time \f>u move into a new house, you 
can takf the Units apai t and re arrant^'t them to suit the space 
available. Ihe T nits inti*rlof k, and at every staj^c you have a 
cumph t( BooKlush. 


Tht advaiUagi of i.nih a Bookca'ic are obvious 7 here are oihir adunitage^ ion, for 
whuh ^CL our ^pei lal hookht — suit to any address on nqiust A^k for liook/tf No ieV B. 

5i)c 9lok«^\^rDtckc Qo. 


44, Holborn Viaduct, London. 


Offu( and Library Furnish rs, 

82, Victoria Street, S.W. 


98, Bishopsgate, E.G. 


LITERARY AGENCY. 

The Wiener Agency, Ltd , 64, Strand, London, W.C. 

Svery facility for placing worK of all descriptions. 

Apply tor prospectus liee, Iroui 

MANAGER, LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 


BOO KS. 

Send a card for GLAISHER'S FEBRUARY CATAUKJUE of 

PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 

MANY EXCELLENT BARGAINS 

, CATALOGUE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 

WM. GLAISHER, Ltd., 

Booksellers, 265, High Holborn, London. 


ibK SALE. 11th EDITION ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA, issued by Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press at 842 lOs., absolutely new (unused). 
Write offers to: A. McIntosh, 34, Dean 8t., 
Newcastle. 


’ WANTED. — December, 1911, Number of 
** BOOKMAN.*'- A.J.H., Box 719, HODDER 
^ STOUGHTON, Warwick Square, London, 
E.C. 


kiXBRARlKS CATALOGUED by a gentleman 
Graduate at Oxford, with Literary experience. 
Partloularg* Manor Houae* Dunkineely, 

Ireland. 


A Gold Nibs toASjl I 
iaSuitall HandsCiJll 

Wate^^an’s 1 1 
Foii^mn|| 

T O meet the requirements of a 
World of Waterman’s Ideal Foun- 
tain Pen users, our Factories pro- 
duce over a million and a half Gold 
nibs every year. The variety is 
bewildering — every degree of ‘fine, 
medium, and broad pointed pens 
being manufactured. All pens arc 
iqct. Gold and tipped with iridium. 
Nib willingly changed if it does not 
exactly suit your hand. 


Made in four atylee and in 
nuinerouR chaMPd pattorni In 
Silver and Gold for preReiua* 
tion Prices of Regular niul 
SelMillIng Slylcb, 10/8, 15/-, 
and upwardb. Of Safety and 
Pump fillinR Styles, 18^ and 
upward*}, (WUli Clip cap 1/ 
extia.) 


Oi Stationers, Jewellers, etc. 
Booklet free from L. and 
HARDTMUTH, Ltd., Kohd- 
noor Houae, Klngsvsay, Lon. 
don New York 17^ Broad- 
way. Paris 6, liue dcs , 
Hanovre. BrusseU . 14, 

Neuf. Vieijn.T, Milan, 
Dresden, Zurich.) 
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FIRST AND SCARCE EDITIONS 

“WlEa ow«jh.b;jii» BOOKS 

BOUGHT. EDWARD BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, exchanged. 
14-16. JOHN BRIGHT STREET. BIRMINGHAM. 


Whyte-Melville’s Society and Sporting 
Novels, handsome set. half-calf 
gilt, illas. 26 vols.. £6 16s. 

Hood (Tom). Works. 10 vols, new. half- 
calf gilt. 1869, £3 3s. 

Dickens (Chas.). Works. The famous ** Ohas. 
Dickens Edition.” now scarce, 21 
vols. new. half-calf. gilt. £4 4s., 
1867, etc. 

Carroll (Lewis), The Hunting of the Snark, 
1st ed., cloth, 21s. 1876 

Sylvie and Bruno, 1889, Ist ed., 258. 

Alice in Wonderland, 1878 ; 

Through the Looking-Glass, 1872 ; 

2 vols., cloth. 21s. 

Cranmer Bible, 1663, thick folio, calf, fine 
copy, £12 128. 

Lydekker's Royal Natural History, 6 vols. 
half-morocco, £2 lOs. 

Greenaway (Kate), first eds.— Language of 
Flowers, 168. ; A Day in a Child's 
Life. 16s. : The Royal Progress of 
King Pepito, 78. 6d. ; The English 
Spelling-Book, 78. 6d. ; Girls' Own 
Paper, 1892, 12s. 6d. : Under the 
Window, 21s. ; Heartsease, 1880, 
12s. 6d. ; Routledge Christmas No. 
1881, 168. I 

Crane (Walter) , first eds.— The First of May, j 
a Fairy Masque, in Portfolio, 30s. ; I 
Wise's New Forest, Artist's edition. | 
presentation copy, 258. (only 50 | 
pub.), 1883 ; The Work of Walter 
Crane with Notes by the Artist, 
**Art Journal. '' 1899, 10s. 6d. ; 
Ulus, to Shakespeare's Tempest, in 
portfolio, 1893, 15s. : Pan Pipes { 
21s. ; A Masque ot Days, 7s. 6d. ; 
Queen Summer, 7s. 6d. ; Proces- 
sion of the Months, 21s. ; Renais- > 
sance. 1891, 15s. 

Walter Crane's Picture Books in 1 vol., 
1900, 158. 

Lawrence (Sir Thos.), by Lord Ronald 
Gower, with 4 coloured plates and 
48 other large illus., with 13 small 
plates and a catalogue of the Works | 
by A. Graves, a fine book, pub. 

£8 net, price £5 5s. 

Portraits, Burlington Fine Arts Club Mezso- 
tint Portraits, folio, fine book, 1902, 
scarce, £7 78. 

Dugdale's Visitation of Yorkshire, with 
additions, edited by J. W. Clay, 

2 vols., 1899, £2 2s. 

Eliot (Geo.), Romola, with illus. by Sir F. 
Leighton, ed.-de-luze, scarce, J.880, 

2 vols., £3 3s. 

Scott (Wm. Bell), Poems, Ballads, etc., 
with 17 etchings by the author and 
Alma Tadema, 1875, 258. 

Hunting (Haddon Hall Library), only 160 
copies on hand-made paper pub., 
full vellum, 1900, 218. 

Caradoc Press Vicar of Wakefield, and Wal- 
ton's Angler, full-calf, fine books, 
168. each. 

Ramsay (Dean), Reminiscences of Scottish 
Life and Character, 2 vols., 1861, 
Presentation copy, lOs. 6d. 

Baldwin Brown, The Glasgow School of 
Painters, with 74 reproductions and 
portraits by J. Craig Annan, foHo, 
1908. pub. £2 12s. 6d. ; £6 68. net. 

Gilbert (William), King George’s Middy, 
with 160 illus. by W. S. GUbert, 
Isted. : cloth, 1872, 168. 

Dulac's Sleeping Beauty, 168. 

GUbert (W. S.), first eds.- Original Plays, 
1876, 12 b. 6d. ; Songs of a Savoy- 
ard, 1891, illus. by the author, 
12 b. 6d, ; The Pinafore Picture 
Book, illus. by Alice B. Woodward, 
1908. lOs. 6d. 

Creeney’s Monumental Brasses of Europe, 
folio, 1884, 36s. 

Rackham's Grimm’s fTairy Tales. 16 b. 

Land of Enonantment, printed on 

veUum, 218. 

Farmer^^Henley’s Slang Dictionary, 

Naval and MUttaiyTesphies, personal relics 
o! Brittsh Heroes, a series of water- 
colouS drawings, a very huidsoine 
1wdk,jnib,£7 7||.; price 80ik 


Blackmore’s Loma Doone, beantifully 
illus., a fine presentation volume, 
pub. 368. ; 128. Od. 

Sporting Books, Vyner’s Notitia Venatioa, 
Treatise on Fox-Hunting, Acker- 
man, 1847, cloth, £3 lOs. ; Jor- 
rock's Jaunts and Jollities, coloured 
plates, by Aiken, cloth, 1869, 
£3 lOs. : Science of Foxhunting, 
by Scrutator, 1868. 25s. ; Noble 
Science of Foxhunting, by Rad- 
oliffe, illus.. 1839, cloth, 368. ; 
Taplin's Sporting Dictionary and 
Rural Repository, 2 vols.. calf, 
1803, 15s. ; Nimrod's Northern 
Tour, cloth, 1857, 21s. ; The Gen- 
tleman's Recreation, 1677, rare old 
book on Hunting, Hawking, Fish- 
ing, Fowling, etc., £2 2s. 

Scott, first eds. — Ballads and Lyrical Pieces, 
boards, uncut, 1806, £2 2s. ; Anne 
ot Geierstein. 3 vols., boards, un- 
I cut, 1829, £1 10s. ; The Antiquary, 

old. half-calf, edges uncut, rare, 
1816, 428. 

Dickens, first eds. —Complete in parts, very 
rare, Bleak House, £2 2s. : Our 
I Mutual Friend, 36s. ; Little Dorrit, 

428. 

Famous Household ed., 21 vols., 

4to, cloth. 468. 

Austin Dobson, Vignettes in Rhyme. Ist ed. 
dedicated to Anthony Trollope, 
cloth, 1873, 358. 

Elliott (Frances M.), Old Court Life in 
Spain. 2 vols., 1893. 358. 

Merriman (H. Seton), From One Generation 
to Another, 2 vols., 1st ed., 308. 

Bute's Roman Breviary, £2 lOs. 1908 

Dickens's Nicholas Nickleby, Ist ed., half- 
calf, 1839, 158. 

Encyclopsedic Dictionary, 8 vols., 30s.. 
pub. £4 48. Cassell, 1902 3 

Myers's Human Personality, 2 vols., very 
scarce, 388. 

Donnelly’s Atlantis, scarce, 10s. fid. 

Bacon (Lord), Sylva Sylvarum, with por- 
trait, folio, calf, £3 38. 1635 

Donne (J. D.), Poems, original calf. rare. 
1639, £6 68. 

Haggard’s Rural England, 2 vols., Ist ed., 
258. 1902 

Jack Harkaway Series of Boys’ Books. 
14 vols. bound in 9, profusely 
illus., now very scarce, £4 48. 

FitzGerald (Edward), Letters and Literary 
Remains, edited by Wright, 3 vols. ; 
£2 2s. 1889 

Rawlinson’s Sixth Great Oriental Mon- 


archy, 1873, rare, £4 4s. 

Wordsworth’s Poems, rare, Ist ed., 2 vols., 
1807. £3 3s. 

Louis Morin, French Illustrators, folio, only 
150 issued, 1893, 258. 

Symonds (J. A.), Giojranni Boccaccio as 
Man and Author, rare, Ist ed. ; 
1896, £2 2s. 

Walt Whitman, a Study, large 

paper, 1893, £2 2s. 

Shakespeare’s Predecessors in the 

English Drama, 1884, 1st ed. ; 

£2108. 

Free Review (The), edited by J. M. Robert- 
son, 10 vote., 1893-8, £2 lOs. 

Robinson’s Eastern Carpets (second series), 
folio, fine work, SOs. 1898 

Wilmott’s Warley Garden in Spring and 
Summer, fine plates, beautiful vol.. 
foUo, 2U. 

Sir Walter Scott’s Halidon HUl. 1st ed.. 
boards, uncut, 218. 1882 

The Doom of Devorgoil, 1st ed., 

boards, uncut, 30s. 1880 

E. B, Browning, Casa Guidi Windows, Ist 
edit., 1861, 21s. 

E. B. Browning, Poems, 1st edit., 2 vote., 
1846, 46s. ; The Berupbim, 1st edit.^ 
1838, 42 b. ; Last Poems, 1st edit., 
1862, lOi. 6d. 

Robert Browing, Poems, 2 vote., 1849, 49s. ; 
Dramatis Personce, 1st edit., 1864, 
15s^; Christinas Eve and Bister 


D», let edit., I860, 1 
Eennyscmsl Maud, 1st em. 


tBa. 

.. 18B& «a.i 


W, VWWa, 

the Ming, 1869, 109. M. 


Mather’s Kabbalah Unveiled. Ist ed.« 
cloth. 1887, £2 28. 

Mead’s Simon Magus, very rare, 1892, 4to. 
wrappers, £2 28. 

Geographical Historie of Africa, by J. Leo, 
folio, calf, rare, £8 88. 1600 

Hamerton’s Paris in Old and Present Times, 
large paper copy, 1885, £4 4s. for 
£2 28 . 

Bronte’s Poems, 1st ed., 1846, £2 2s. 

Hall Caine’s Politics and Art, 1880, very 
rare. £3 38. 

Two Autograph Letters from 

** Greeba Castle,” 15s. 

Dublin University Magazine, vote. 1 to 63, 
£6 lOs. 1833-69 

Bradley’s Ethical Studies, 1876, £2 lOs. 

Beardsley’s First and Second Book of Draw- 
ings, 2 vols. with extra illus. from 
Juvenal and Lucian, “ Studio ” and 
other Sources, a unique lot, £6 68. 

Meredith (George), One of Our Conquerors, 
1st ed., 3 vote.. 1891, 258. 

Thackeray's Works, 13 vote., 1887, £2 68. 

Dickens' Works, early reprints with all the 
original illus., 16 vote., half-calf 
gilt, £6 lOs., 1871. etc. 

Halford’s Dry Fly Entomology. 1897, rare, 

804 . 

Fitzgerald (E.), The Complete Works of, 
7 vote., handsome set, pub. £8 5s., 
price £3 Ss. 

Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. Twelve 
Coloured Plates after drawings, by 
Abanindro Nath Taj ore, to illus. 
the Rubaiyat, in portfolio, Studio” 
Office, 15s. 1910 

Works of Robert Herrick, edited, with Bio- 
graphical Notice, by T. Maitland, 
2 vote., half-morocco, 1823. rare. 
£2108. 

Dulac's Blustratious ; Shakespeare’s The 
Tempest, ed.-de-luxe, signed by the 
artist, £3. 

Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night, illus. by 
I Heath Robinson, ed.-de-luze, 

, signed by artist, £2 158. 

I Benson (A. C.), Poems, 1st ed., 1893, 368. 

- ^e Professor, and Other Poems. 
Ist ed.. 1900, 21s. 

Henley's Song of the Sword, and Other 
Poems, 1st ed., 1892, lOs. 6d. 

Whistler, Illustrated Catalogue of the 
Whistler Memorial Exhibition, ed.- 

I de-luxe, £2 28. 

Rothenstein's English Portraits, folio, rare. 


1898, 368. 


Whymper's Travels Amongst the Great 


Andes of the Equator, 1892, fine 
presentation copy from the author 
with inscription, 218. 

Whymper’s Scrambles in the Alps, Ist ed.. 
cloth, 1871, 288. 6d. 

Old Time Punishments, by W. Andrews. 
F.R.H.S., L.P., only 100 printed, 
4to. cloth. 1890. 26s. 

Lang (Andrew). The True Story Book, large 
paper, 1893, only 150 issued, 218. 

The Green Fairy Book, large paper. 

1892. only 160 issued, 218. 

Fairy Books. Ist eds. ot Blue^ 

Brown, Crimson, Grey, Green, 
Violet, Yellow, the lot, 7 vote., £8 8 b. 

Ruskin’s Fors Clavigera, 9 vote., royal 8 
vo. half calf, wide man^. A 
rare collection, £4 lOs., 1971. With 
this is a set of Photos illustrating 
Fors Clavigera and referred to in the 
work. 

Praelerita, 3 vote., bound to match 

above, illustrated, 1896, 80 b. 

Ruskin’s Seven Lamps of Architecture, 
Ist edition, fine copy Presentation 
Copy to Digby Wyatt, Esq., with the 
Author’s Sincere Regards, original 
clo^ £6 6. 18^ 

Stephen Phillips’ Eremus, Ist edition, small 
4to,orWhiali^kbdB.,rare, £3 10s.< 


Leate Baoerdotel CeUbacy, 9 irids., 1907, 15 b. 
Oontttit,: miKBi B«mnr: li*,, 
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FOOTPRINTS OF FAMOUS 
AMERICANS IN PARIS 

By JOHN JOSEPH CONWAY 

With an Introduction by Mrs. John Lani: 

Many Illustrations 

128. 6d. net. Immediately. 

IHE ANARCHISTS: 

THEIR FAITH & THEIR CREED 

By ERNEST A. VIZETF.LLY 
Many Illustrations 
10s. 6d. net. 


Ask everywhere for MKTHl’EN’S SHILLING I.TBRARY. 
The last two \olumes are TALES OP MEAN 
STREETS, by Arthur Morrison, and LORD 

ARTHUR SA VILE’S CRIME, by Oscar Wilde. 

METHUEN’S 
POPULAR NOVELS 

TJntlernealh is n remaikablu list Tlir dfinand is f^reat. 
Send your ordei lo your library without delay. 

Messis. MLIHUKN haAO just published a niwv volume 
of stones by AI\‘N()].D HLNNEll, under the title THE 

MATADOR OF THE FIVE TOWNS. 

'1 hey have also pist published THE REVOLT, by 
IMHN VM WEAIJ-;. 

JOSEPH IN JEOPARDY, by FRANK DANBY, 

i> the book ot the day. 

1 wo Lhaimin;j romances aie THE GUESTS OT 
HERCULES, 1>V ( N and A. M. WILLIAMSON. 

■uiil THE QUEST OF GLORY, by M VUJOKIK 
UOULN 


MARGARET OF FRANCE 
DUCHESS OF SAVOY 

1523.1577 

By WINIbRLD STEPHEN.S 
Seventeen Illustrations 
12s 6d net. 


RECOLLEQIONS OF A COURT 
PAINTER 

By H. JONES THADDEUS. R H A , 1 R G.S., etc 
Handsomely Illustrated by the Author’s Pictures 
12s. 6d. net. Immediately, 


THE QUEST OF GLORY (2) Marjorie Bowen 

JOSEPH IN JEOPARDY (2) Frank Danby 

THE GUESTS OF HERCULES C. N. & A. M. Willianuon 
A MAN FROM THE NORTH (2) Arnold Bennett 
FIRE IN STUBBLE .(4) Baroness Orezy 

THE CHINK IN THE ARMOUR (3) Mrs. Belloc Lowndes 


THE CHIEF COMMISSIONER 
THE PRINCIPAL GIRL (2) 

A QUEEN OF CASTAWAYS 
THE HUMAN CRY (2) 

FELIX CHRISTIE (2) 

FORGED IN STRONG FIRES (2) 


Hilda M. Swabey 
J. C. Snaith 
John Barnett 
Mrs. David Ritchie 
Peggy Webling 
John Ironside 


THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY (2s. net) Arthur Morrison 
FELIX (2s. net) Robert Hichens 

THE SECRET WOMAN (2s. net) Eden Phillpotto 

N R - Tin fiKuri in Uraf Ulis ih notes ihr ntimber of tditions pilntcd 

nr III lliL pi ess 


NAPOLEON & KING MURAT 


By ALBERT ESPITALIER 
Translated by J. Lewis May 
Sixteen Illustrations 
128. 6d. net. 


BEAUTY AND UGLINESS 

By VERNON LEE & C. ANSTRUTHER THOMAS 
Many Illustrations 
lOs. 6d. net. 


THESE BOOKS ARE PUB- 
LISHED BY JOHN LANE. 
LONDON AND NEW YORK 


Methuen’s New Books. 

To be published during April. 

THE POCKET EDITION OF THE WORKS OF CHARLES AND MARY 

LAMB. I'lliteil I»y r. V. Lucas With 1 rontiipicrrs in Photo 
^itvuM' In Srv Munthl) I’ulumti Vul L, MltscelUneous Prose. 
\ 1)1 II , Llid anti tilt Last Lss lys ol hlia. leap. 8vo, Gill lop, 5s. each, 

THE PROGRESS OF THE NATION. First compiled by G R. Porter. 

1 lompletil) Ann Ldition. Ldited by B. W. HiRsi. Demy Bi'O. 
ml 

THE COMPLETE SWIMMER. Uy Frank Sachs. With Illustrations. 

Dtin ?vo 7 s. (hI net. 

ON THE COURT ANM OFF. n> A. F. Wii niNo, I awn Teiinib Cham- 
pion 1910, 1911. Spuclally Illustrated, t roten Sto. 5s. fir/. 

EDINBURGH AND THE LOTHIANS. Uy Francis Wait. With ia 
Illustrations in Colour by Walter Dexter, R.D.A. Demy 8vj. 
los til net. 

RAMBLES IN SOMERSET. By G. W. Waue. D.D., and J H. Wade. 

M A. With iu llliibtrations ( loum ivo os. 

LONDON. By (iFOKt.K CriNtH, FSA.Scot, F.G.S. With 33 Illuatra* 
tloiis and a Map. Small Pott Bvn, Gilt top, Clotn, is. 6d. net , leather^ 
3 s. Gl. net. [Liittlc Gutties 

PROGRESSIVE POULTRY CULTURL By Arthur A. Brigham. Re- 
vibcd by S. C. Sharps. Illustrated. Crown ivo, 3s. 64 . net. 


METHUEN & Co., Ltd., 36, Enez Street, 
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REMARKABLE REVIEWS. 


is this the Best Review of the 
Season? The ** Daity Mait** and 
Mr. CHARLES GARY ICE* S New 
Novel, 

Wc sat up lialf the nl^ht readinK 
' Love ill a Snare,’ and when we had 
finished read it aRain. Not since 
Besant wrote ‘All Sorts and Condi- 
tions of Men,' and incidentally laid the 
foundations of tlie People’s Palace, 
have we had a better story of I'asl 
and West. . . . Love, hope. ^rief. 
and joy arc not of this or any ajie, but 
of ail time; they are like the simple 
notes of a scale which may he woven 
into anythin^j mean or nobie accord inij 
to the skill of tile composer. Mr. 
Garvice has woven them into an 
Arabian Nijihts t.ile of slriKular beauty, 
and wc, for our part, are prep.ired to 
swear that it is all true, in the only 
sense in which the truth of a story 
really matters. ” Ihxily Mail. 

LOVE IN A SNARE. By 
CHARLES GARVICE, Author of 
••The Other Girl.” - 


Does anyone wish to read a New 
Novel which will hold and absorb 
and enchain him till the very last 
sentence is reached ? 

“If so, let him order ‘ Havoc.’ 1 look 
it up just as I bad risen to turn down 
the lights, and glanced over the first 
two or three pages. I sal down and 
read it on and on till I had finished. 
Never was a narrative told in a more 
arresting way. There is no pause, 
no break, no turning asiiie. bul Ihe 
’ workmanship is skilful in the highest 
degree. The peace of Kuiope depends 
on the possession of a ceitain docii- 
nienl, and the manner in whicli the 
document is safely seen red for Fngland, 
with the happiest results, though after 
dangcis and adventuies which lake 
away the breath, will astound the most 
piactised novel reader. . . A book 

which, of Its kind, is as good as it 
could be " Jliiftslt Weekhh 

HAVOC. By E. PHILLIP 5 
OPPCNHEIM, Author of “ The 
Illustrious FVince,” etc. ^ ■ 


Notable Reviews of At, E. 
FRANCIS'S 21 St BOOK. “On 
such an occasion / venture to 
wish both her and ‘ Honesty ' 
the best of good wishes, “ PUNCH. 

“ I, at any rate, can vouch for the fact 
that the atmosphere of this story ban- 
ished the gloom of a most dreary day." 
— J^xivrli. 

“If anyone wants a talc dramatically 
aiKl lomantlcally written, ‘Honesty’ 
can be recommended."— A///// Mail. 
“ A pictuie of real life such as will 
cause hei public leal pleasure, and stir 
the hope of more such tales to follow." 
— /hit I if y'eh fjrajt/i. 

“ A t harming book . . . The pictures 
of lilc on the open road aie delight- 
ful. ’’ S/irrfahn'. 

“ I'he heroine whose name gives the 
book its title is .illogethet deligiitful. 
. . . It IS a genuine pleasure to discover 
a find like this.” Cottitfrif /.i/r, 

“ A lieautifiil story, peifeti m its sim- 
plicity. and imging tiue to life in every 
line." ('/ttttr/i 7't/itt'fi. 

HONESTY. By M. E. FRANCIS. 
Author of “The Tender Passion/' 
etc. 6/. 


•‘One of the books ! really and 
truly love.*' 

“'The Sick-a-iied Lady ’ is as fascina- 
ting — even more so peihaps as 
‘Molly Make-Believe’ Mrs. Abbott 
has the supreme gift of charm and 
humour to an extraordinary degtee, 
she can be senlimeiital without being 
silly, and so pathetic in a kind of haff- 
smiling way- which, after <ill. is the 
true pathos of life that cveiything I 
read of hers fiom now onwards shall 
have its niche on the shelves of my 
library belonging to the books I really 
and truly love. It is a treat to find a 
writer whose point of view is as fresh 
and unfettered, whose literary style has 
a quaintness all its own, and whose 
understanding of the ical ‘ passions of 
life ’ is so human and so broad- 
minded. ’ 7' hr Talirr. 

“ When you find that the entiMng title 
‘’I'hc Sick-a-Bed Lady’ belongs to a vol 
ume of short stories, please don’t lay it 
down again, or yon will be sorry for it 
ever afterwards. Not often do wc meet 
a novelist with as happy and keen per- 
ceptions and such ability to convey 
those perceptions in brief word- 
pictures. The pages aic full of them, 
and to quote would be useless. As to 
Ihe stories themselves, they are -one 
might say quite new in tieatment and 
inU'test, and full of variety." — Ar//// 
(Jhronirit'. 

“ Meie are ten stories, tender, senti- 
mental, tiagical even. ... All moving 
us to smiles and tears, but all leaving^ 
us with a sense of the sweetness of life. 
1'liere is an almost indefinable charm 
about the succc.sslye stories. . . . The 
author has keenness of insight, and 
real sympathy, and a lively sense of 
h u mo u r . ’ ’ — Daily 7VI etirayh . 

“ Uncommon and absolutely bubblltig 
over with youth and life."- Chui'ch 
Fa m ily Nev'Aj taper. 


THE SICK 
Author of “j 


K.A.BED LADY. By the 
“Moify Make -Believe." 6/« 


“A Great Novel.'* A New 
Edition, with a New Preface, of 
“ The Old Wives* Tale.'* 

“There is no book in the fiction of 
recent yciiis tliat 1 should rank as equal 
to it. Sii William Robertson Nicoll 
in the Jh ifia/i Wet lily. 

“ A new edition of one of tlie veiy few 
modern novels which have survived 
their day. and seem likely to be pei- 
iiianenlly remcmbeied in the future ’’ 
- Atheaaum, 

THE OLD WIVES’ TALE. By 
ARNOLD BENNETT, New Edition 
with New Preface and Portrait. 6 - 


An Ambitious Historical Novel. 
The best book L, T. IhEADB has 
ever written. 

“ ‘ C^irporal Violet’ is the best thing 
L. T. Meade ..has ever wiitten. It 
combines a clever and powerful his- 
torical novel with a very tender and 
charming love-story. The plot, setting, 
and characters are all unusual and 
arresting. The scene is laid in Devon- 
shire, between the eventful years 1809- 
1815, and against thisgicat background 
are painted in the plots of Lady Jerinyn 
to keep a fine property for her ille- 
glliinate daughter, and to defraud a 
beautiful French girl of her rights. 
The story eventually takes us to 
Brussels, and we have a vivid and 
powerful description of the I8tli of 
June. The characters of llortense and 
of Carey, with Its great big, under- 
standing heart, are beautifully drawn." 
— Eveniny Stdvtlard. 

CORPORAL VIOLET. By L. T. 
MEADE. */• 


What's in a Name? “ The 
Gifted Name.'* by Airs. FRED 
REYNOLDS, is a very clever 
and moving story of domestic 
relations. 

“ Wliat’s In a name‘s file possession 
of a gieat one may sometimes be an 
undesirable iriluMitanie, the effort to 
live lip to it pioitiicing a stultifying 
elfect in the mental development of Ihe 
inheiitoi. ' I he (idled Name ' tells of 
somelhmg of the kind in the career of 
young Richard rarland, who would 
h.ive followed in the footsteps of his 
foiebears .md liecome.i gallant soldier , 
but, when tlial w,is denied him, found 
himself iiitapable of achieving great- 
ness in any oilier way, .ind showed .1 
tendency to drift. He became a slacker . 
quite content to live on the fame and 
iiKome of his mother, who w.is herself 
a luiiliant upholder of that gifled name. 
It IS a clever study of a yimng man's 
egoism, of his shilly-shallying and 
selfishne.ss, wliicli, aftei all, were but 
a veneer to he shed wlien he discovered 
himselt." IhtHy Htnatieh. 

‘‘ Ricliaid and his motlier, Jim ami the 
girl Reggie, are quite ordinary and 
lovable people, well knit together and 
m.iking an liaimoriioiis whole. The 
disturbing element is Nora Kent, the 
happy-go- lucky woman who donned 
men's attire, used their swear words, 
and smoked their pipes. . . . Mrs. 
I^evnolds has made a distinct hit in the 
art ot revelation by making us iiiidei- 
stand, in spite of ourselves, that deep 
down Nora was a good woman. A 
little additional touch of humour and 
Nor.i would have been a creation. 
Tlie two funny maiden aunts, Miss 
Anne and Miss Clarice, are dimly sng- 
gedive of ' Cr<inford/ . . . Cleverly 
drawn and deserve attention. Wc 
acknowledged the force and me; It 
of ‘ The Gifted Name.’ Mormraj 
I* ant. 

THE GIFTED NAME- By MR 5 . 
FRED REYNOLDS. 6/. 


oilS^ Make-Believe. " 6/. | MEADE. 0 /- 1 
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A SELECTION FROM 

Messrs. HUTCHINSON & Co.’s 

NEW BOOKS 

A Year with the Gaekwar 

By E. XT. CLAIR WEEUEN, M.A. In cloth (■ill and gill top 1 Os. net. With 
25 Illustrations (•and i dttwn) 

An Injured Queen • BrunswicK 

By LEWIS M1:LVII-LE. In 2 Vols. Cloth ^ilt nnd top. 24s. net 

Charlotte Sophie, countess Benttnck 

Her Life and Times, 1715-1800. By her descendant, Mrs. AUBKL.Y LE 
Bl.OND. In 2 Vols. Cloth ^^111 and Kilt lop. 24s. net 

The Childhoo^d^and QjJARLES DiCKENS 

By ROBERT LANQTON, E.R.Hist.Soc. With PtioloKravnre Eroiitispiece and 
80 fine hiKh-class EriKravinKS from oriKinal drawinKs hy William Bull, Edward 
Bull, and the Author. In handsome cloth K^t and K>lt top. 5s 

My Lady Castlemaine 

By PHILIP W. SERGEANT. In cloth Kilt. lOs net. With Illustrations 

(.’»»// I ilitum) 

COLOUR MUSIC The Art of Mobile Colour 

By A. WALLACE RIMING PON, ARE, R.B.A., IMofessoi of t'ine Arts, 
Queen’s CollcKe, (anidon. Willi 20 llliistralions in tolnui, bl.ick .ind white, and 
photopr.iphy In cloth Kill. Os. net 

The Story of Evolution 

By JOSEPH Met' A BE. In cloth Kilt, 7s tid net. W'ilh llliistialioiis and 
Maps 

A Year and a Day 

Hy OLIVl: CHRISl'IAN MAI Vliin (Mrs ARCIIIHALI) MACKIRDY). In 
clolli gilt, (is With llnisliatnms 

«John 0))ie and HIs Circle 

By ADA EAIG-ANI). In one larKC handsome volume, with 31 Illustraticns, 
printed on art papei, and beautifully lepiodiued bv a new piocess. 21s net 


HUTCHINSON’S New 6s. Novels 


W. B. Maxwell 
Baiones'^ von Hutlen 
B. M. C'lokei 


In Cotton Wool 
Sharrow 

The Serpent’s Tooth 
The Outpost of Eternity 
Lady Q — - 

The Queen’s Peril 
Dichie Dilver 
The House on the Mall 
The Red Man’s Secret 

Stoneladies 

The Arrival of Antony 

The Coward 

The Satanist 

The Debtor 

The Order of Release 


Cosmo Hamilton 
Mis. Baillie Saundeis 
Mis, HiikIi bi.iser and llmzh Fraser 
G, B. BiiFKin 
F'dKui Jcpson 
r. Fr.i'ikfort Moore 

iJnii J (III ion) 

E. M. Channon 
Dorothea Conyers 

( ii(/ hiiitum) 

Robert HuKh Benson 

{it it hit ft ion) 

Mrs. IIukIi Fraser and j. L Stahimann 

(tth Eititum) 

Mary Angela Dickens 

(Jii/ hdttwn) 

H. de Vere Stacpoole 

(4th Edition) 


Hurst & Blackett’s 

* 

Spring Books 


To-Day in Egypt 

By ALFRED CUNNINCiHAM. 

In cloth Kill and Kilt top, I2s bd. net. 
With iiumcious Illustrations fiom 
photoKraphs 

Cities Seen in East 
and West 

Hy Mrs. WAI.TER TIHBITS. 

Ill cloth Kilt, with numerous Illustra- 
tions, lt3s. net 


New 6s. Novels 


Jnd Latgr Edition 

The Rhodesian 

By (iERTRUDE PAGE 

A Health unto His 
Majesty 

Hy JltSTIN HUN 1 LY M'CARTHY 

The Dewpond 

Hy CHARI.es MARRIOTT 


Luce : The Story of a 
Mother 

By E. OALLIENNE ROBIN 

Tarantella 

By EDITH MAC VANE 


In Secret Places 

By LLOYD WILLIAMS 

Mated in Soul 

By O. Dc VAURIARD 


In the Vortex 

A Latin Quarter Romance 

By CLIVE HOLLAND 

The Death Doctor 

By WILLIAM Lc QUEUX 


Hester Trefusis 

Bv EFEIE ADELAIDE ROW- 
LANDS 


A. Novel in great demand 

21.t Thousand 

By CYNTHIA STOCKLEY 

THE CLAW 


LONDON : 

HURST & BLACKETT, LTD. 

Paternoster House, E.C. 


London: HUTCHINSON & CO, 
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Now Ready. Price 2/6 net. 


LITTLE 

INCIDENTS 


FREDERICK WATSON. 

CONTENTS. 

SOME MUTUAL FRIENDS.— Little Incidents. 
The Successful Man. A Malden Aunt. The 
Great Man. The Humbug. An Honoured 
Guest. The Popular Man. 

BACKWATERS.— The Bearer of Burdens. The 
Laugh. The Handmaiden of Tragedy. The 
Lone Road. 

CASUAL CHRONICLES.— A Sprig of Edelweiss. 
The Reward of Strategy. Breaking the News. 
A Master of Deception. An Element of Dis- 
cord. The Imperialist. A Desperate Remedy. 
A Theory of Tails. The Publisher’s Xmas Eve. 
The Egg. 

HoDDKR & Stoughto.n, Publishers, Londem, E C. 


NOW READY Price 6/- net 


WHO’S WHO IN 
DICKENS 

A COMPLETE DICKENS REPERTORY 
IN DICKENS’ OWN WORDS 

COMrlI.KD JIY 

THOMAS ALEXANDER FYFE 

ns'K oi- II. M junr.F't at (.iasi.ow 

AUTIUtK OF “ UK KI NS AND IJIl lAW” 


HODDER AND STOUGH ION 
PUDLIMIERS, W^ARW'ICK SQUARE, LONDON, K.C. 


Literary Work placed to the best advantage. Write 
for free prospectus of THE SURREY LITER* 
ARY AGENCY. We placed a full-length novel. 
Within a Week of receipt, with a leading London 
Publisher at excellent terms ! Locksley,'' 
Presburg Rd., New Malden, Surrey. 


THE MOST SENSATIONAL BOOK 
SINCE BUSCH’S •’BISMARCK" 

THE MEMOIRS OF 
FRANCESCO CRISPI 

In Three Vols. Vol. I. — Exii-E — The Thoi^^^and. 
Vol. II. — The Triple Ai j iance. Vols. 1. and 1 1. 
Heady Shortly. Illustrated. Price i6s. net each. 

Hudder & Stoughton, PublUh^rs, Warwick Sq., London, L’.C. 


LITERARY AGENCY. 

The Wiener Agency, Ltd., 64 , Strand, London, W.C. 

Every facility for placing work of all descriptions. 

Apply for prospectus Iree, frtjm — 

MANAGER, LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 


BOOKS AT REDUCED PRICES. 

Glaisher’s March Liat of Selected * Remainders 
NOW READY, M GRATES AND POST FREE, 

WM. GLAISHER, LTD., Booksellers, 

Zts, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, and at 14, GEORGE 
STREET. CROYDON. 


AUTHORS wishing to make arrangements for 
publishing are invited to communicate with 
the Princtoal, The Empire Literary Agency, 
Iti^erial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, 
R.d. MRS. of all kinds, bv known and unknown 


Authors, are read ; if needed type4 ; nnd if 
approved, placed with Editors and Publishers. 
Special attention to first Novels. 


ITOR SALB.’-Tha Saxon Chronicia with English Translation by Rav. 
^ J. IniA’am, iSa^. 4to, Boards. Sis. 6d. Jarvla Don Quixote, s Vols. 
4to, Rod Morocco. 1749- Gray’* Works, a Vols. 410., Calf fill. 1814. 

ioa. Od. Bawlek'a Land Birds, 1797 . ist Edition. 8Bt. Od. Bawick'a 
Quadrupada, 1790 . ist Edition. 8Bs. Od. <The two volumes 8vo, Calf 
nh. excellent condition, 3 fulneas). Dlokene* Little Dorrit In so original 
monthly par^ complete, 25 b. Od. Olckene’ Our Mutual Frland la so 
origtnii monthly parts, complete 25 a. Od. , 

Apply Rev. W« QOODLIPFE, 81 , Cannon mreet, EO., where books may 
be seen. 
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THE WORKS OF 

Robert Louis Stevenson 


Crown Hvo, buckram^ 6s. rarh. 

Pott Svo, ilothf 2s. net each; leather, 3s. net each. 

AN INLAND VOYAGE! 

TRAVELS WITH A DONKEY 
VIRQINIBUS PUERISQUE 
NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS 

FAMILIAR STUDIES OF MEN AND BOOKS 

THE SILVERADO SQUATTERS 

MEMORIES AND PORTRAITS 

THE MERRY MEN 

ACROSS THE PLAINS 

PRINCE OTTO 

WEIR OF HERMISTON 

IN THE SOUTH SEAS 

ESSAYS OF TRAVEL 

ESSAYS IN THE ART OF WRITING 

TALES AND FANTASIES 

Crown Hvo, buckram, 6s\ each. 

LAY MORALS AND OTHER PAPERS 
RECORDS OF A FAMILY OF ENGINEERS 
UNDERWOODS : POHAkS 
BALLADS 

SONGS OF TRAVEL Crown Hvo, bm kf am, 

Pott Hvo , I loth , js net (uch. l\ttt Huo, leather, 3s. net luch. 

COLLECTED POEMS 

THE POCKET R. L. S. : FAVOURITE PASSAGES. 

hloronce Prci^s Limited Edition. Printed on Aldwych Hand" 
made i'af>er With u Illu^tiuhons in lolourcd collotype 
after water-iolour dmwin^*'i by Norman Wilkin}>on. 

t.r. .\to boaida, ^2 ija. Ud net ; vellum, /.3 3^'. od. net 

VIRQINIBUS PUERISQUE 

J.arcc irown Hvo, with spauU vnd papers, iloth, j>s. net. 

I iiff^e paptr pmuhment, y.s. lid. net. 

A CHILD'S GARDEN OF VERSES 

With 12 plates in colouf^ and numerous illushations m 
line by Millui nt Soiuerby. 

J'tiol.sicip .{to, Jap vcl, b.s. nit. 

Panhni nt, with silk lies, 8s. ud net. 

1 lliimi nuted by llbeito .Ha n^orski . 

PRAYERS WRITTEN AT VAILIMA 

With an J ntroduc lion by ^^rs. .Htevenson , 

Illustrated in col, nit and in line by Notl Kooke. 

T.arffc type. Extra irown Huo, cloth, 7s. bd. net. each. 
Parihment, los bd. net eaih. 

Lari^e paper vellum, 21s. net cadi. 

AN INLAND VOYAGE 
TRAVELS WITH A DONKEY 

Miniature Editions. Yapp., is. bd. net each. 

Also foolsiap Hvo, doth, i.s’. net euih. 

PRAYERS. A CHRISTMAS SERMON 

E'oidsiap Hvo, doth, is\ net each. 

FAT HER D AMIEN. TALK AND TALKERS 

With Coloured Erontispiece and other illustrations, 
by . 1 . S. Boyd. Cr. Hvo, biukram, bs. 

A LOWDEN SABBATH MORN 

THE STEVENSON READER 

Edited by Lloyd Osborne. 2s. bd. doth. ^s. bd. Imektam. 


JOHN LONG'S 

NOTABLE NOVELS 

SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 

Now Ready at alt Libraries and booksellers 

Memory Corner tom gallon 

Clouds Chaklus Ig(;lesden 

The Eternal Stru^s:le Nfwman Hardinc; 
The Fen Dogs STiUMirN 1 ’’uki;man 

A Transplanted American Klise L.MHROP 
Austin’s Career Violet Twef.dalk 

Anna Strelitz Low Latiikn 

The Compromising of Jane Anne Weaver 


Violet Twef.dale 
L ow Latiikn 


JOHN LONG’S NEW BOOKS 

Metiri. JOHN LONG draw particular attention to tbe following deeply 
interesting Works of Biography » History and Travel, large supplies of 
which are now with the Libraries : — 

The Fair Ladies of Hampton Court 

By Clare Jerrold. Illu*ilrated with Photogravure 
and other Reproductions from Paintings of the 
Beauties of the Period. ]2a. 6d. net. 

Pilgrims to the Isles of Penance : 

Orchid Ciatherlnj: in the East. By Mrs. Talbot 
Clifton. With 54 Illustiations from Photographs 
and a Map. 12s. 6 d. net. 

Prince Talleyrand and His Times : 

From the Reign of l.oula XV. to the Second 
Empire. By FufenfiRic LoLifeE. English Version 
by Bryan O'Donnell, M.A. This work contains 
material from recently-di.scovcred documents now 
made public for the first time. With Photogravure 
and numerous other Portraits. 129. 6 d. net. 

The House of Teck : A Romance of a 

Thou.sand Years. By T.ouis Felberman Author 
of “Hungaiy and its People," etc. With Photo- 
gravure of Her Majesty, oyer 100 other interesting 
Portraits, Reproductions of pictures and Illustrations 
depicting Family Relics, included in the volume by 
Special Permission of Her Majesty the Queen. 
129. 6 d. net. 

The Pair Land of Central America 

By Maurice de Waleffe. Preface by Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle. With 24 Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs. Demy 8vo., ?•. 6 d. net. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. A Life Study In isin 
By H. Bellysk Daimiun. With 2 Portraits. Cr Hvo, 6s. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF R. L. STEVENSON IN THE 
PACIFIC. By Artiiu.1 Johnsionk. 

With Portrait and Facsimile Letter. Crown Svn, buckram. 


Many Coloured Mountains and Some 

Seas Between. A Book of Travel. By Emma S. 
Boyd. Willi coloured frontispiece and several other 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo., 7». 6 d. net. 

My Recollections of the Sepoy Revolt 

By Mrs. Muter. With Portraits, Illustrations, and 
a Plan. 79 . 6 d. net. 

Big Qamef Hunting in North-Eastern 

Rhodesia. By Owen Letcher, F.R.G.S. With 
Photogravure Portrait of Author, 52 Illustrations 
from Photographs, and a Map. 129. 6 d. net. 


The Seven Richest Heiresses of 

France, By the Count de Sox.ssons. With Photo- 
gravure and other Portraits, 129. 6 d. net. , 


CHATTO & WINDUS 


PUBLISHERS, 


111, St. Martin’s Lane, LONDON, W.C. 


Catalogue d Supplementary Li&ts, post free on receipt of post card, 

LONDON : 

JOHN LONG, Ud., 12, 13, 14, Norris Street, Haymarket 
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Macmillan’s New Books 

The Travel Book of the Season.*' 

Ruins of Desert Cathay. f’ci^oiiial 

Narrative of F.xploralions in Central Asia and 
Westernmost C hina Hy M. AUKJIL SI JC I N. W’ith 
Numerous Illustrations, Colour dates, Panoramas, 
and Maps from c;)riRinal Surveys. I wo Vols , Koyal 
8vo, 42s. net. 

The Field . — “Tlu“ l>«)(jkwill take its pl.iri-, nui nipn-lv as iho Ic'.uliiiK woiK 
of travel pul)lislu‘(l this season, lull .is oiu' of ilu (iilosl ami hi st woi Ks ol 
travel ever published.” 

The Mafulu Mountain People of 

British New Guinea. n,v K’oiucu r w. 

W 1 LLI.\MS( ) N . With an IntrodiK. lion bv A. C 
TIaodon, Sr F) , F.K’ S I lliislialcd. Svo yShoHiv. 

An Outline of the Russo-Japanese 
War, 1904 , 1905 . r^v Tjr.rr.-coiXbNKL 

CllAJiLKS JiOSS, DSO \'ol 1 . Ci» <0. and 
including:, llie JCallle ol I jaoA'ang: Svo. WilhMajis. 

\Mihtin\' '/ (‘\/ SJiotfly 

The Political Economy of Art : 
Unto This Last — Sesame and Lilies — 
The Crown of Wild Olive. By JOHN 

HCSKIX. Svo ^s t)d. net. 

{Lihrat'y of English C7t7S5/cs-. 

Other Mihiines uf (li« Si 1 le- (an h» liad m uniferin htiuiin^ wiih 

this V oluiiK. 

Select Letters of William Cowper. 

With Introduction and Notes by J. (.i. I'kazkr, J 
2 vols. C'dobe Svo. 8s.net [Eversley Series. Shortly 

The Character and Call of the 

Church of England, a charge Delivered at 

his Second Visitation of IhcJ^ioccse of CantcrbiirN, in 
JXbruary, 1912. By HANDA 1 ,L THOMAS T)AV II>- 
SON, Archbishop of Canterbury. Svo, sewed. 2s ()d. 
net ; cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


The Passing of War : A Studv in 'Unties 

tlial Make for Peace. the Kev. Canon \V. L 
OKANP. Author of “The Word and the Way,” At. 
Svo., 7s. Od. net. 

.U licnu mil —‘'A v.iln.ihlc .iddiliun td llic litci (liiir ol I'l.ni 


NEW NOVELS. 

The Man Whom the Trees Loved, 

and other Stories, uy aloj-knon 

BLACKWOOD. Illustrated by (jRAHAm Kohfrjsom 
Kxtrd crown Svo. os Shortly. 

The Victories of Olivia and other 

Stories. By DVELYN SIIAKP. Aiilliur t.f 

“The Youngest Girl in the School, ’ etc. Extra crown 
Svo. 6s, 

T. J''s W't'cfils — “The* whole book k wurih r( .idin;', is n< .irl> ( vt*i > 
word wntieii h\ Miss Sh.irp,,ind hti i.ih s diu iiui sci.ifU'), b(iii{4 like some 
ol Kipluif^j's, (piite little hooks of then own.” 

The Charwoman’s Daughter. By 

JAMES STEPHENS. Extra crown Ji* hd. net. 

The 7 / Hies. — “O ik- ol those iTitlinalf studies which iel> ouK tui then 
]n)wer to exti.iri wlidt is ]miKUiiMl from the coniiimnplace. It is :iii Hit 
iii.ister('d hy iu.iny I'renrhmeii , and Mr. Stephens has grasped luucli of its 


NEW TWO SHILLING EDITION OF 

The Novels of Maurice Hewlett. 

With Front i,*>pieces. In cloth binding. Crown Svo. 
2s. net each. Two volumes issued monthly. 

3. Uttle Novels of Italy. 

4. Richard Yea-and-Nay. 

|IACMILUN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


Mr. Heinemann's Spring Books 

ANIMAL LIFE IN AFRICA. 

By M.'ijoi 1 STEVENSON HAMILTON. Eorewoul liy THKODORli 
R(J()S 1 '.VJ'.L r. Illustr,ui d, M.ii)s, I'luns, Sic, Koyal Svo. 18 b. nf l. 

THE MANSIONS OF ENGLAND IN THE 

OLDEN TIMES. BvloSF.l'H NASH, lulindiictiuu 

by KliClNALI) ULOMEILLD, A.K.A. Lart^e 4I0. With 104 Eull-paH'* 
El.ai s In coIdiii). .IOb. ii' t* 

MICROBES AND TOXINS IN NATURE. 

By Dr. LTlLNNJi BURNET. Eief.ire hy Erol H. METUIINI KOE h- 
Clown '.v(t. Ilhisii.ile*!, 5ii. net. 

THE SELECTED WRITINGS OF WILLIAM 

SHARP. VOL. /. Poems. 

VOL, II, Studies and Appreciations, 

I'dited h\ l-.LI/AIiJ;- I H A SH \R 1 * Uiiiloini with ihe “ Works of E'lon.i 
Macletid.” 'Ill hi- mmi'h led in Eim' X’liliimei*. Ciowii fivo. 

I’liLc 5 b. net each. 

WAR AND ITS ALLEGED BENEFITS. 

By I NtlVlKoW. I’nfacc' hy NfU<MAN' ANtJ LL fAuthoi of ” The 
tiiiMi Illusion”) Clown i'Vo 2 b. 6d. net. 

A NEW LOGIC. 

Bv ( II XRLI'S Ml Kt II- k. M 1 > Hi-iiin .Mvo. lo*. net 
“ il Would be to piopliesv a il ■mil lastm/’ suiie*-. loi ' A New 

Lof-n ’ . . . J h. U 1 - MIP IMIII^.IMML' It 1 l.iim !•' IliUllIrs- lllti ||s 

<>in4in,ih(\ mii'hf (halleuKe (om|iari-i'U with that ol |i*im Slu.iil Mill him 
bell ” — SunJiiy J'nm's. 

THE MODERN PARISIENNE. 

Byl>CTA\E.. U/\N\1‘. Jnliotlin lioii hv E.arom>3 \(’N IIUTTIN. 

] >i my M\ o, 6 p,. IK i. 

“ 'I Ik \\oi|. |., (tHaiiilv iiiK ol ihi iii«>-t iii'tahh ih il 1 mS( .i|'|>e.in d 
dmm^ i<(«iil \«Mi^ III! uoik Is OIK ot I'K.il ahilitN laii ilisi|/ht, 

.111(1 mhiiile 1^1110'- / riM /•(>('/ < ouiKi 

J. PIERPONT MORGAN. His Life Story. 

By C.AKL 11 (.»\ JlA. lllu>traled. L>t my hvo 7*. 6d. net. 

MOVING PICTURES. 

By E. A TALBOT. Wilh i^n pj). of llln li.itmii^, HemyHvo 6 b. net. 

ON THE ART OF THE THEATRL 

By iL. (lOKDUN LRAIG. lllii>(i .tied. 6 b. in't. 

THE PUTS OF W. S. MAUGHAM. 

( loth, 2 b. 6J. ; E.i]>ei, Id, 6d. (0 l.*»dy l'i‘‘dei ICK, (2) jack Sli.iw, (i) A 

Mail oi iJotioiii. 

THE PROHIBITED PLAY 

THE NEXT RELIGION. 

By ISR MiL Z \Nt.VVlLl . 2 b. 6J. ii'*l 

“Writnn m the aiilhoCs inosi viiili ami iniiil'i'it -lylc wllh un- 
rcleiilio), dll « ( (nesh. The woik Will M pay it .tdiiu*, aiiilroiiiptl siiidv -- 
Ihuly A I .. 

NEW AND RECENT SOVELS. 

Criiwn Svo 61. vach. 

-f |-|£ COST OF IT F.llanor Mokdaunt 

PASSION FRUIT 1 ‘ Vivian 

HE WHO PASSED (IoM.lg ) .\non 

“ II .iMiheniu', poij'ii.ini to liars, if llol, mai \ t lloiisly well m\eut(d 

- Daily Mail. 

LITTLE BROTHER Gum m Cann vn 

Uk(.li 111 Ii.iii.l . Mu Ml. I) ilidii nil I.| 111) ilcvMi."- Ihitly 'irUiiial>h. 

ESTHER Alnls K. j \comh 

*’ A stilkillK iiovi 1 , hill of rpiiet stieii;:lli ' Monitny^ Lciulci. 

THE ADJUSTMENT Marchjkkitf Bryan J' 

“ J liionghoni In sh, smicpie, umi ell w nllt n .nid lull uf f'oud studies.'' 

—Times 

MARJORIE STEVENS V. Taubman-Goldik 

“ j his WL'II-wntiiii tiovtl Illinois naHiie wllh lumioioiis lenderiitss .iiid 
lioneslN, iiHKltchaiiri and philusoithy.”— .Smu/fli’ Junes. 

THE PRISON WITHOUT A WALL 

Ralph Straits 

“ Will ri'in.tin Inui; m om meinory A very sound and able piece of 
work.”— Weetmtmler Gazette 

MAIDS’ MONEY Mrs. H. Dudenky 

" Brilliant character skelihes, Minirlerit to make ‘ Maids’ Money ’ one of the ^ 
most intorrsting novels we have lead lately .’’ — Saturday Rcmexv, 

JUGGERNAUT K. F. Benson 

THE REWARD OF VIRTUE (and Imp.) 

Ambkr RaKvES 

A LIKELY STORY Wm. dk Morgan 

THE DOP DOOTOR < will Imp.) Richard Dehan 

Wm. HEINEMANN, 91 , Bsoporo Strht, W.C. 
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NOTICES. 

All ( ommuHh ati(j}i<, inictuUd /cr the Eddot must hr udeht ssrd to the 
Editor of Tnr. IhxiKMSN', Si. I'aui ' s Hoiisr, Wakvmc k 
SyUAFiJ!-, T.o.nmon, 1^ C 

A prclifiiinary leltrv of injuiiv should he sent to the I ditoy heftfre 
any munusi ri/U is sulohitted for his ionsiderution 

1 HIc\V 8 IRotes. 

TIiu JVIiiN IhniKMVN will l)t‘ .1 Bn »w 'cut c*iLi ry 
Number niul will unilaiu n spc‘c'ial iiilly illuslnited 
artic le oil lb owning by Jh'oh'ssor Saiiitsbnry. 

Tlu‘ |)orli:ul of Slt‘veiison tb.il is re])i odneed on 
our cov(‘r is iroin the lat(.‘st portrait taken of liiin, 
and is pnblislied by permission ol Mr. J. Patrick, 
of Edinburgh. 

Such an iinmcTisc* number oJ MSS. have been 
received in Messrs. Hodder cS: Stoughloirs £1,000 
Prize Novel Competition tliat the careful reading 
and judging of tliem all has proved n task of no 
ordinary trouble and difficulty. We understand, 
however, that the undertaking is now nearing its 
conclusion, and il is lioped that the decision of the 
adjudicators may be announced next month. 

Surgeon-General Sir A. D. Home, V.C., K.C.B., 
whose '' Service Memories in Four Continents,” has 


just bt^cui puhlislied by Mr. Kchvard Arnold, has seen 
a good deal fit nclive service in manj^ parts of the 
w'orld. Aft(*r some years of work in the West Indies, 
lie proce(*d(xl lo the Crimea and remained there until 
pi‘a( e was dc'clared. Then lie join(‘(l the exjiedition- 
ary lorce that was intended for C'hina, but was dis- 
p.itcVied Inirriedly to India on tlu‘ outbreak of the 
Mutiny. He won his V.C . ” lor pt*rse\'enng bravery 
and admiiable conduct ” at the Rcdief of LucknowL 
In 1860 he was oiil in the h;ast again during the 
China War ciiid accompauied the Allied Forces on 
their advance to P(*kiu. He \ isit(‘d Baltimore and 
Washington during the American ( ivil War and 
gives in his book soiui* interesting impressions of 
that great struggle, concluding it with an episode of 
the Maori Wai in New Zf’alaiid. 

Mr. lusher Lhiwin is publishing this month a new 
novel by Mr. Alphonse Coiirlander called ” Mightier 
than the Sword.” It is a story of modern journalistic 
lile in London. • 

Mr. Harry De Wiiidt, the famous explorer, has 
written a volume of short stories called ” A Woman 
in Black ” tliat Messrs. Jarrold & Sons are publishing. 

” Herself,” a new novel by Miss Ethel Sidgwick, 
has just been published by Messrs, Sidgwick & 
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Jackson. Miss Sidgwick has been writing fiction 
and essays for some years past, but as her life has 
been given to other, chiefly to educational, work, she 
has only recently thought of publishing what she 
wrote. Most of her two first novels were written in 
France and are largely concerned with the study 
and comparison of national character ; her third, 
" Herself,” deals especially with the Irish tempera- 
ment as compared with the F-nglisli and the French. 
Miss Sidgwick confesses to writing with no " purj)ose ” 
beyond that of producing the kind of novel she likes 
to read herself. Various members of her family, by 
the way, are well-known 
writers of fiction — notably 
the Bensons, who are her 


Mr. John Galsworthy’s 
first book of poems, 
*' Moods, Songs and Dog- 
gerels,” is to be issued 
immediately by Mr. Heine- 
mann. Mr. J. E. Patter- 
son’s collection of poems, 
the title of which has been 
changed from ” Daughters 
of Nereus ” to " The Lure of 
the Sea,” will be published 
this month, uniform in 
appearance with Mr. 
Galsworthy’s volume. 


Messrs. Harper Brothers 
announce a new and 
popular edition of Mr. 

A. R. Colquhoun’s " China PHoio by ArOiis and liernanli. 
in Transformation.” The 
book has been revised and 

brought up to date, and Mr. Colquhoun has added 
several fresh chapters written in the light of recent 
developments. 


The approaching struggle for Home Rule has al- 
ready produced a fair share of literature, and two 
new books bearing upon tliis vexeil question have 
now been added to the number. One is ” The 
Nonconformist Treason, or the Sale of the Emerald 
Isle,” by Mr. Michael J. F. M'Carthy, which Messrs. 
Blackwood publish ; the other is " The Pope’s 
Green Island,” by W. P. Ryan, which is issued 
by Messrs. Nisbet. Mr. M'Carthy’s work is a frank 
and vigorous colidemnation of Home Rule ; Mr. 
Ryan concerns himself mainly with the cross-currents 



that are agitating the Irish theological world, with 
modernism, mysticism, Irish literature, education, 
social life and labour, and touches on Home Rule 
more indirectly and by suggestion. 


A quarto publication, in an orange and green cover, 
entitled " Romanitshels’ Didikais and Folk Lore 
Gazette,” has been started as a monthly for “gypso- 
logists” and students of tinkers’ lore and language. It 
has the imprint of the GypsyandFolk Lore Club, Hand 
Court, Holborn, and is certainly one of the quaintest 

periodicals extant. 


Few novels of last 
autumn won higher praise 
than the critics gave to 
“ A Ship of Solace,” by 
Miss Eleanor Mordaunt, 
whose now story, " The 
Stain,” Mr. Hcinemann is 
publishing this month. 
Miss Mordaunt was born 
in Notts, and is the only 
literary member of her 
family, with the exception 
of her mother’s brother. 
Captain the Hon. Denis 
Bingham, who was The 
Times correspondent in 
Paris during the Franco- 
German war and in addi- 
tion to a record of the 
siege wrote several well- 
known books of French 
history. The greater part 
Mr. W. B. Maxwell. ^iss Mordaunt’s girl- 

was published last week by Messrs. hood. W£tS SpCIlt in A 

rambling old house near 
Cheltenham, where her tendency to fiction first 
■fevealed itself in a scries of ghost stories chiefly con- 
cerned with a certain tapestried room in the house, and 
these were so vividly and forcefully told that they have 
been handed down to succeeding tenants as actual 
legends of the place. Here she ran practically wild 
with her six brothers and a much younger sister till 
she was thirteen, when the family removed to a 
lonely country district in Oxfordsliire, where she 
met with many of the characters who afterwards 
appeared in ” The Garden of Contentment.” 

In 1898 Miss Mordaunt went to Mauridus, wdience 
she returned three years later with her health com- 
pletely broken by malaria, and passed her timeaR Rli 
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invalid by writing a series of Letters to Mr. No- 
body,'* some of which were ultimately included in 
" The Garden of Contentment." Making no pro- 
gress towards recovery, and feeling that if slie must 
die she would sooner die in the (jpen," she presently 
started on a voyage to Australia in a sailing ship-* 
a rough experience, since the ship was not fitted for 
passengers, carried no doctor, no stewardess, and 
none of tlie comforts of life-. However, she worried 
through and reached Melbourne witli thirty pounds 
in her pocket and started to make a living. She 
tried her hand at many trades, siua ceding best with 
decorative painting and metal work ; she wrote 
occasional sliort stories for lf)cal papers, piil^Iislied a 
volume of essays through a loi'al publisher, and for 
a short time edited a woman’s magazine. Despite 
the eight years of hardships she had endured there, 
she came back to England less than two years ago, 
bringing with her tlie happiest memories of Australia 
and Australian journalism, and here set to work on a 
new line ; she wrote several stories for boys, a serial 
of hers appearing undtu' a man’s name in " Young 
England " ; slu^ did a little purely meclianical work 
for Black and White, and finally, not knowing what 
t<' do for the best or where to turn for a living, 
she wrote, in circumstances of great stress and 
anxiety, " A Sliij) oi Solac(‘," and then, in more 
leisurely fashion, " On tiu* Wallaby through Vic- 
toria." Few wonu'ji writers havi' gone through 
rougher experitaices or turned them to more excellent 
account. 



Photo by Dtbonhm o Smith. MlM Eleanor Mordauat. 



Muriel Hine 
(Mrs. Sidney Coxon). 

wIiDStyuLCOSsfiil novel ‘ Kaiih," publi^lu'd by Mr. Julnj l.ane, 
has reached itb sixth cdituiii. 


“ Laurence North,” whose new novel, “ The 
Golightlys, Father and Son,” has been published 
by Mr. Martin Seeker, is Mr. J. D. Symon, who was 
for ten years editor of the Illu!,fraicd London News, 
and during part of the same time editor of The 
English Illustrated. Mr. Symon is an Aberdeen man, 
educated at Aberdeen University, and afterwards at 
Oriel College, Oxford. At Aberdeen he was a pupil 
of the late Professor Minto, and was first man of his 
year in English Literature, graduating with Honours 
in Classics, and the Seafield (iold Medal in English. 
Since his retirement from the editorial chair, Mr. 
Symon has been a miscellaneous writer and reviewer, 
contributing to the Graphic, lUuslratcd London 
Nezs's, Pall Mall Gazette, .UhctueHMi, and other 
papers. At present he is engaged f)ii a short His- 
tory of the Press, and. in collaboration with Mr. 
S. L. Bensusan, on a study of the Renaissance. 
These books will appear under his own name, and 
not under liis pseudonym. He has also in hand a 
complete translation of Pindar into English verse — 
some of the Odes have already appeared in the 
English Review. Mr. Symon’s other works have 
been the editing of “ The Early Poems of 
Christina Rossetti ” j the writing of a biography 
and critical estimate of “ Ruskin,” and three 
novels—” Syrinx,” " Impatient Griselda,” and his 
new book “ The Golightlys,” which, by the way, 
the George H. Doran Company is publishing in 
America. 


Amber Reeves, whose clever novel ” The Reward 
of Virtue ” has been published by Mr. Heinemann, 
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is the daughter of the Hon. W. P. Reeves, who was 
Minister for Labour, Justice and Education in New 
Zealand before he came to England as High Com- 
missioner for that Colony. He is now Director of 
the London School of Economics. Her mother is a 
prominent member of the Fabian Society, and is well 
known as a public speaker. Born in New Zealand in 
1887, Amber Reeves came to England wlien sh(^ was 
eight, was educated at Kensington High Sdiool, and 
when she was eighteen went to Newnliam C'(»llege, 
Cambridge. She took metaphysics at lollege and got 
firsts in both parts of the Menial and Moral Sciences 
Tripos ; but found time to help largely in forming 
and establishing the Cambridge University l^'abian 
Society. On leaving she gained a studentship and 
went to the London School of Economics to write a 
book on Sociology, but before she had time to finish 
it married Mr. Blanco White and wrote a novel 
instead. 

Messrs. Stephen Swift & Co. are j)ublishing 
immediately a new novel by Mr. H. A. Hinkson. 
called “ The Considine Luck."' 

Messrs. ("asselCs well-known monthly has under- 
gone such radical alteration and been so entiiejy 
brought up to date that its April issue is to all intents 



Photo by Una coHHtU. Theodoftia Lloyd 

whosie new novel, “ IiinoccncG In the WllderndSB,'* has just been published 
by Messrs. Chatto. 



Amber Reeves 
iMrs. Blanco White). 

I'loiii .1 tlr.ivMnf.;. 

and ])urpt>hes the* lirst Number of a new magazine. 
Its title is (‘nlarged to Cassell's Magazine of Fiction 
and Pofmlar IJtcraiufe ; its size is enlarged to t\v(j 
hundred and sivty-four pages, but its price is reduced 
to livepence net. Amongst other features lliis 
Number contains twenty-one short stories ; an 
article by the Itifaiita Kululia of Spain ; “ My 

Autobiograph)',” b)' Marie I'empesl ; a long com- 
plete novel by 1'. W. llatishew ; and a special article 
on “ Divorce,” by H. G. Wells. I Ik; Magazine of 
Fiction is edited by Mr. Newman Flower, who has 
been associated with the House of Cassell for the 
past six years. Five years agcj he founded The 
Sioryieller, and he continues to edit that as well as 
The New Magazine, and several other Cassell pub- 
lications. Mr, Flower, who is now thirty-two, has 
been a working London journalist since he was six- 
teen. lie has always had strong military leanings 
and started liis journalistic career on a military paper 
with which he was connected for six years, and for 
twelve years he has been writing a lively and popular 
causerie on military matters for The People over the 
signature of Tommy Atkins. A Dorsetshire man, 
and one of the Vice-Presidents of The Society of 
Dorset Men in London, Mr. Flower knows even 
better than the London in which he has done so much 
work the Thomas Hardy country in which he was 
bom, and is an enthusiastic authority on all that 
concerns the wntings of our greatest living novelist. 
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Tn her new novel, A 
Lost Interest (Constable), 
Mrs. ( ieorge Wemyss lt\'ives 
the quiet l^nglish village 
life she depi('ts in other of 
Ikt stories and introduces 
us to higher Sf)(;iety in a 
nion^ fashionable v\orId. 
Like her very successful 
books, Tlie Professional 
Aunt " and “ People of 
Pophaiii” it is a ('onii'dy, 
but in an entire! v' different 
setting. Mrs. Weinyss' 
first appearance in the literar\" world w.is as a 
writer for children. “ xAll About All of Ls,” iniblislied 
in KjuJ, was a trutlilul nn'ord of lier own childhood. 
She has, as sIk' ]nits it, the great good fortunt* '' 
to lK‘long to a large hiiuily. One oi her brothers is 
Mr. IL L. Liiiu'us. Ilie architect; anotli(‘r, Mr. 
\\'. L. LuLuais, w.is famous as tlK‘ ( aiubridgt* miha. 
Mrs. Weinyss comes of a famiK’ ol Mjidiias ; her 
father and both h(‘i* graiulfal laas weie soldieis, and 
she m.Lrried a soldier. Messrs. ('ousta[)le liave 
recently j>Libhshed cheaj) re-issues of those two 
books lor children, “ All About All of Us," and 
'' Things we I hought Of." 1 hougli " The Protes- 
sional Auul " is al)oul cliildren, it is not for tluaii. 
It was writtt'U in and lay in the bottom drawer 



Mr. Hugh Walpole, 

whose nc'w novj'l, “Tlit* to 

Ailvi-nuji r,” IS piiblislu'H bj Mi'ssi s 
Mills &. HooM. 



Mr. Newman Flower 



I'ltoto hi Laiavttt,. Mrs. George Wemyss* 

of Mrs. Weinyss’ writing-table till tijto, when 
Messrs. Constable publisln^d it. P>oth that book and 
IVople of Pophaiu " are issued in America by 
Houghton Mifflin (S: Co. At present Mrs. Wernyss is 
engaged on anothca* novel, in whitli she returns 
again to the Pophaiu path of life. 


The first ten volumes of the Sw^anslon edition of 
the w'orks of Stevenson w'ere jiiiblished tf)W'ards the 
end ol last year, and fixe more are to be ready this 
month, ft is the most comprehensive edition of 
Stevenson’s w’orks that has yet been piepared, the 
“ Vailima Tadters " and " Letters to Stevenson’s 
Family and Friends," with additional letters anno- 
tated and arranged by Sir Sidney Colvin being 
included by the ctmrtesy of Messrs. Methuen. Mr. 
Andrew Lang contributes a (characteristic preface to 
the first volume, 'riic* books are very handsomely 
produced, and are published by Messrs. Chatto & 
Windus in association with Messrs. Cassell, Mr. 
Ileinemann, and Messrs. Longmans. Green cS: Co. 
Some half-dozen of our Stevenson illustrations are 
reproduced from these volumes by kind permission of 
Messrs. Chatto & Windus. 


Several other Stevenson illustrations in tliis num- 
ber are reproduced from the beautiful Pentland 
Edition of his works by the courtesy of Messrs. 
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Cassell, to 
whom we 
are also in- 
debted for 
the 1 o a n 
of photo- 
graphs of 
Mrs. Strong 
and of Ste- 
venson i n 
his study at 
V a i 1 i m a . 
Mr. Walter 
H. Barnett 
very kindly 
lent us the 
original 
drawing of 

Stevenson 

£x-Police Constable , xr i- 
George R. Mitchell, by Nerll, 

whose new voliim** of poem** “More Uallads In Blue* TWtr. 

(Janold) Is leviowrd in our Supplcinent. rlliU ci i- 

trait of 

Stevenson that R. L. S. presented to him in Australia. 
Most of our otlier Stevenson illustrations are from 
the collections of Mr. A. Rischgitz and the Art 
Illustration and Reproduction Company. 



One of the handiest and most serviceable reference 
books on all that concerns Stevenson is Mr. J. A. 
Hammerton’s “ Stevensoniana," and wc arc in- 
debted to its pages for eight of our illustrations. 


THE HON. ROLLO RUSSELL 
and some Dickens memories. 

Referring to the Dickens symposium in our 
February Number, the Hon. Rollo Russell has been 
kind enough to send us the following interesting 
note : “ Dickens and my father. Lord John Russell, 
were friends ; both had the greatest sympathy in 
all efforts for human welfare. I remember Dickens 
staying with my father at Pembroke Lodge, as 
related by Forster, and have a picture of him still 
in my mind as he sat at the breakfast table and talked 
of some of his experiences. He .showed a kind 
thouglit fulness in bringing with him a ‘ David 
Copperfield ’ in two volumes whiclt he gave me with 
his autograj)!! inscribed. 1 r(unember, too, very 
vividly, one of his readings in St. James’s Hall, in 
which his acting power was almost superhuman. 
The two pieces were ‘ Boots at the Holly Tree Inn,’ 
which I did not care for, and a scene frotn ‘ Oliver 
Twist.’ The shrinking, the contortions, and the 
ghastly pallor that came ov'cr his features wrought 
a change in him which was marvellous. The touch- 
ing passages so moved an audience of the most 
distinguished people in London society that at the 
end many were in tears. One of his greatest books, 
‘ A Tale of Two Citit‘s,’ he dedicated to Lord John 
Russell. Among the reforms which must have 
been closest to his heart was the remoulding of the 
Court of Chancerj'. But in education and in caring 
for the i)oor he was equally keen. And who like 
Dickens has given pure joy by his writings and 
inspired healing laws in all directions ? His is a 
noble record.” 


tibe JSoohsellcts’ Btar^^. 


LIST OF FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


April 1st to JHoy Ist, 1912, 


Mettrt. Allen 21 Co. (Ineorporatlng Swan, 
Sonnentehein 21 Co., Ltd.) 

BINGHAM, DR.— Words to Wives. 3». fid. net. 

BOUCHER'JAMKS, S —The Soul’s Pc-almy : A volume of Verse. 3s. net. 
GUILFORD, EVER A RD L.— Memorials of Old NoltiiiKhamshirc. 15s. net. 
MOLL DR.— Sexual Life of the Child. Trauslalrd by Dr. tden Paul. I 5 «. net. 

coMistiiur of Bibliography and Index of over 310,000 references, ais. net. 
SHORTT, MISS L. M.— A Practical Italian Grammar. 5 »- net* 

SMITH, REV. E. STAFFORD. — Pastoralia : Prayers and Ke^idmgs lor the Sick 
and others, as. fid. net. 

WATERER, GLADYS.— The Third Chance. 6s. 

M.Mrt. J. W. Arrow.mnk. 

UBL 1 . 0 C, HILAIRH. — The Green Overcoat. With Illustrations by Gilbert K. 
Chesterton. 6s. 

MARTIN, CLARA I.--A Little Aver^on. 6s. 

MYERS, A. WALLIS.— C. B. Fry : The Man and his Methods, x*. net. 

Mttirt. A. 2f C. Blnek. 

ADAMS, MRS. M. M. E., and BROWNE, MISS E. A.-The Social 4ttide lor 1912 . 

FERGUSON,”daNIEL.— P eeps at Nature; British Ferns, Cll&^Moties, and 
Horse tails, is. fid. net ; Butterflies, is. fid. net. 

HALL, REV. CHARLES A. -How to Use the Microscope, is. fid. tiet. 

HALL, REV. C H A RLKS A.— Isle of Arran. (Beautiful Britain Series^ IS. fid. net. 
STEWART, W.— Leg Beaux Voyages : ^u% Indes, is. fid. net ; La Russie, is. fid. 

net. ; Espagne, is. fid. not. ..... „ . . . 

STEWART, W.-Coptet et Nouvellos; Un Tour en Mfitanfisle, 3 »* 6d. neL; La 
Case dc TOnble Tom, 3s. fid. not. 


liaaara. Caaaell 21 Co., Ltd. 


BARNARD, AMY B.— The Girl's Own Book. 35. fid. net. 

BROWNING, OSCAR.— History of the Modern World, a vols. 218 . net. 
EVANS, FRANK HOWELL.— Five Years, is. net. 

GARVICE, CHARLES. -Girl from the South, is. net 
GARVICE, CHARLES.— Healthy Brain and Healthy Body. is. net. 
HARDY, lil->WARD.— Bevels and Cuts. as. not. 

MURPHY, MRS.— Open Traib. 6s. 


Ii•i•ra. Chapman 21 Hall, Ltd. 

ANONYMOUS.-* The Love Letters of an Actor. 3S. net. . ^ ui 

ARCHER, WILLIAM.— Playinaking : A Manual of Dramatic Craftsmanship. 

7s. 6d. net. . . / 

BROWN, VINCENT.— The Chief Constable. ; 6s. 

CRUTCHLEY, COMMANDER.— My Life at Sea. 7 s. 6d. net. 

JEANS, W.— Parlfaroentory Reminiscences. 10s. 6d. net. 

KIDSON, ETHEL.— Herring Fleet. 6s. 

REYNOLDS. MRS. FRED.— The Grey Terrace. 6a. 

STRYIENSKI, M.— The Daughters of Louis XV. 10s. fid. net. 

THOMAS, EDWARD.— George Borrow. los. fid. net. 


Ifaairt. Chatto 2t WUidni. 

CRUIKSHANK, GEORGE, AND OTHERS,— The Comic Almanack, iS35'iB53 

HUNT^MR^AL^R^ ANd'mISSVI^ET.— T he Governess: A Novel, fia, 
jo^hUS, by ^ New Edition. With Maps and 

lUuMtmtiotia. 9 volt. 3a net, 
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Mctiri. T. ar T. Clark. 

ADAMS, REV. JOHN, B.D., INVERKF.II.OR.— Thf Lcnlcn Bwlms. 

COATS, R. H., M.A„ B D.— Typra of English Piety. 

GEM, R. S. HARVEY. — An Anglo-Saxon Abbot. 

GRAY, PROFESSOR G. BUCHANAN, D.P., I).Utt.~-A Commentarv on the 
Book of Isaiah (Ch. i. xxvii.), (International Critical Commentary.) 12 s. 
MCFADYEN, PROFESSOR J. E., D.D.— Tlie Historical Narrative of the OM 
Testament. (Primers for Teachers and Senior Bible Class Students ) 


lieitrt. James Clarke AT Go. 

JAMES, J. G., M.A., D.Litt. — The Coming Age of Faith. With an Introduction by 
A. E. Garvie, D.D. 2s. 6d. net. 

STONE, REV. E. C.— Some Aspects of Life, and other Sermons. 2s. 6d net. 
TYMMS, T. VINCENT, D.D.~ The Evolution of Infant Baptism and Related 
Ideas. 6s. net. 


Meaara. W. B. Clive & Sons. 

FLECKER, REV. W. II., M.A., D.C L —Acts of the Anostics Part I. is. 6d. 
FRY, G. C., M.Sr. — The Geugrapbv of Europe 2s. 6d. 

GOGGIN, S. E., M.A —Shakespeare ; “ Maebelh " 2s. 

MARICHAL, J. P. R., Lis L., .and (iARDINER, L. j., M A —New Juiiioi Fieneh 
Reader. 2s. 

RENNIE, JOHN, P.Sc., F.RS.E.- School Lessons in Plant and Animal Life. A 
Guide to Teachers with Instructions hu Ho Typical Lessons, 4s 
SHUKER, J. W., M.A., and WALKER, REV. T., M.A.- Gospel of St. Mark. is. (.d 


Messrs. Constable flT Co., Ltd. 

DIBBLES, GEORGE BINNEY.- Laws of Supply and Dein.iiul, 7s. 6d. net. 
FUNSTON, BRlGADIER-GliNERAL.— Meinoiies of Iwo Wars. 12s lid. net. 
GEORGE, W L —City of Light, fis. 

LEGOUIS, EMILE — Didense de la l'<i(*^sic Fiain;aise. •5s. net. 

LUCY, F. PERKINS.— The Dutch Twins, is. od net. 

SHENNAN, T., F.R C.S E.’ “Postmortems and Morbul Anatomy. 18s, net. 
SHUTE, HENRY A —A Country Lawyei 6s 

WRIGHT, SIR ALMRf^TU E.. M U.— TechiiKiue of the Teat and C.ipillary Glass 
Tube, ins 6d net 

W'YAIT, TILBY. — English People over .Seas. Vol IV. 6s net. 


Messrs. DSgby Long tP Co. 

ALLAN, C W'.— The White Lion. 6s. ‘ 

ALLEN, GRANT. — The Desire of the Fyes, fid, 
BF.ARDSLEY, G. M.- N.ipoleon is 6d net. 

IVON, MRS ('HAN — Helen W'vtlnam’s Marriage. 6s. 
KENNY. LOUISE M SI A(- POOLE Tin King's Kiss 6s. 
RAE-BROWN, CAMPBELL — 1 h<‘ Avenging Kiss os, 
RAYTHORNE, U. The Mystery of l<ushlin»ok. 6s. 


Messrs. A. C. Fifield. 

BRIRUX — Three Plays by. New Filition «is net 
FARR, FLORENCE — ‘Ihe Solernni/.atioii of |ackliii A Novel 6*;. 
FR()GLEY,CHARLI<S HERBER'l. 71 i«- Moinmg's C up and othci Poems, is net 
HALL, DR. WHN.SLOW — Metred Pl.ivh ts. is not 
INKSTER, LEONARI’i— V.ilo— A Book of V« ise is net. 

JACKSON, EVELINE — B.illiids. Songs and Poems is. nd. net. 

PICKERING, 1 . E The ( ap ..f ( .ire ■ A .Stmv >n Song is net. 
SCHEFFAUER, HliRMAN 1 iraKe in (. aliloniia, .iml idhcr Poems, 2s 6d net 
STIRNER, MAX.— The Ego and Ins Own 2S. 6d. m t. 


Messrs. Headley Bros. 

ANON. — Iscariot’s Bitter T.ove 2s 6d net ami is net. 

GRAHAM, JOHN WHLLIAM. M. A.— Evolution and l-.mpire 2. 6d net. 
NE:STELL, PERl^lVAL W, !■ L.S.--A Year in the Country. IllustraKd with 
nature pictures, as. 6d net. 

SPARKES, L I — Livies, is net 

WILSON, THEODORA VV 1 LS(JN. - The Seardi of the Child for the Sorrows of (..uL 
Cheap Edition, is net. 


Messrs. Herbert V Daniel. 

BLUNDELL, AGNES.— Pension Kraus 65 
EVANS, GEORGE —The Child of llis Adoption. 6s. 

FIELD, CLAUD.— Persian Litnature. is 6d net. 

GIBBS, PHILIP.— Helen of Lancaster Gate. 6s 

HELM, W. IL— Charles Dickens. (The Regent Library.) 2s. 6d. net. 

INGPEN, ROGER.— Shellcv. (The Regent Lilirary ) 6d. net. 

LERMONTOV, M. Y.— The Heart of a Russian. Translated by J. H. Wisdom 
and Mon. Murray. (>s. 

MEYNELL, VIOLA —George Eliot. (The Regent Library.) 2s. 6d. net. 
SACKVILLE, LADY MAKGARE I —jane Austen. (Regent Liluary ) 2S. 6d. net. 


Mr. T. Werner Laurie. 


BY A WOMAN OF FOR^^■ 1 ni. r, to Mn-. |f t 

GIBSON, HERBERT lomb.irU Splmi« 1- I’oi ms m-i 
HARGRAVE, BASIL.- A V. .ii 's (..ard( mug u, 

HARGRAVE. MARY. -Some (lemian Wouh m .md 1 heir Sahuis 7s 6d net 
HOLME. DOROIHY.-A Little- l.rigLindB<M.m] VS. ihs net 

WESTELL, W'. PERLIVAL, 1- ES --Wild l-lowt^is m 'i lieir llumcs Scries is net 
WHITE, CLAUDE GKAHAME. and HI..\K>i HARITK Ihc Aeiopl.me m WaJ’ 
I 2 S. bd. net. 


Messrs. Longmans, Green Ot Co. 

ALLHUSEN, BEATRICE, and FOX REFVE, IRJS (( olle, ted by) -FragmontB 
3s 6d. net. ® 

ALLINGHAM, WILLIAM. Arranged bv HELEN AT.LlNf.HAM — By the Way ; 

A Ccillertion of Short Poems, Eragnicuis ami Notes ' ^ 

BlCKERbTETH, CYRIL, M.A.~ The Mmisliv n| .Atisoliition • A T'Ica for its more 
(icneral Use, with a due Regard to the Liherlv of thr Indivirlu.il 
CATHCAKT, E P, M 1) — The Physiology of J'lotem M«-|.dicilism 
fl^LLlOri, HUGH. S. R. W'lth Pief.ue by Sn E. KAY LANKFSTLR, K C B. 
E'.R.S — Modern Science and the Jllnsionb of Profes'-or Bcigson 
GIBSON, W. J., M.A. — liducalion in .Scotland ■ A Sketch of the P.ist .mrl the Present. 
GOLL(X)K, G. A. With Siinplilied Airangemcnts bv LAIIIEKINE B FIRTH, 
M A — Billie Studies in Outline, is. net, cloth, is Pd. net 
CiRUNBAUM, ALBERT S — I he Eshcntials of Morbid Histology foi the Use of 
Students. With Illiistiations 
JAMES, WILLIAM. Essav'^ in Kadic.il Empiricism 
McNElLE, A. IL, DD — Deiiteronomv . Its Place m Revelation, 

SARSON, MAY, and PHILLH'S, MABEL ADDISON With Preface bv the 
REV. A. A. D.WID, D.D, He.idmastcr of Rugby — The History of the 
iVople of Isiael 

TIMIRIASEFF, C. A — 'Iranslated from the roirerted Seventh Russian Edition 
by MISS ANNA CHERICMKTEFF — Ihc Life of the Plant. Illustrations 


Messrs. Macmillan ff Co., Ltd. 

BARCLAY, MRS HUBERT.- The Giant Fisher 7d net. 

BLACKW'OOD, ALGFRNON — John Silence 7d. net 

BLACKWOOD, ALGERNON. — The Man W-lioni the Trei-s Loved, and Other 
Stoners. Illustrated by Giaham Robertson 6s. 

CHREE, DR. C., F R S — Researches in Teiresliial Magnetism 
CLARKE, MARCUS.— For the 'J’errn of His Naliiial Jjfe. 

EARLE, MRS C. W., and CASE, MISS E'lHEL - Gardening fcir the Ignorant. 
PARRAR, DEAN— Jiternal Hope is net. 

FURST, HERBERT E. A — Iiidividvialitv ami Art. Illustrated. 

HARDY, THOMAS. — Tess of the D’UrlierviIle*;, With Photogravure Frontiftpicee 
,\iid a Map of the Wessex of the Novels and Poi'ins, 78. 6d. net. 

HARDY, THOMAS.— Far from the Madding Crowd. With Photogravure Frontis- 
piece and a Map of the W'essex of the Novels and P(K‘m!i, 7s. Oil. net, 
HKWLEIT, MAURICE.— The Stooping Lady In Cloth Binding. 2s, net. 
IIEWLETT, MAURICE — I-oiid Adventures In ( loth Binding 2s. net. 
flORNE, REV. C. SILVESTER —The Life of David Livingstone Illustrated. 

H YATT, STANLE\’ PORTAL — 7 he L.iw of the BoJo 7d. net. 

KELTIF, J. S( OTT, LI. D (Edited by). — The Statesman’s Year Book for the 
Year inr2 10s 6d. net. 

PATER, W.YLTER — Ihe Ren.iKsancr. is net 

I’llILLlPPS, EVFT.VN MARCH. The Venetian School of Painting. Illustrated. 
I’HlLI.PO'ns, EDICN -The Three Knaves. 7 d net 

R<.>SS, COLONEL CHARLES, D S.O.— An Centime of the Russo- Japanese War, 
i(|04, IQ05. VoJ, 1 , Up to, anil including, the Battle of Liao-Vang 
Select Letters of WILLL^M (.OW PE.K. Willi Introduction and Notes hy J. G. 

FRASI R, DLL. 2 vols 8s net 
SHAKESPEARE, T.l.-COL. J , C 1 U , I) S O —The Lushei Clans. 

'lEMPI.K, REV. WH LIAM, Headmaster of Rrpton — The Kingdom of God: A 
Coiitse of Four Lectin cs. 

WICLLS, 11 G, — Ihe Sttilen B.icilhis and Ollier Inc idents. yd net 
WILLIAMSON, ROBl'.KT W W'lth an Intrcjdiii lion bv A. C. HADDON, Sr.D., 
F R S The Mafulu Mminlam People of British New Guinea. Illustrated. 
YOUNC.HUSBAND, COL (. ] The Stoiv of the Guides, is net. 


Mestri. Macmillan V Co., Ltd., and Philip Lee Warner. 

D.AVILS. RAND.ALL.— A Lyttel Hooke of Noiisciise. Illiisti.'ited with old wood- 
cuts. 

Ihe Revival of Punting’ A C.italogur and Bibliography r*f the Works issued by 
the Cliift Modern Lnglisli T'lfsses With Intiodnetion by Robert Steele. 
Limited to iv> eopics Bo.irds, i<)S net, limp vellum, 25s net On vellum 
limited to 12 copies, £15 15s. net. 


Mr. Andrew Melroac. 

anonymous - Daphne in the Fatheiland 6s. 

IMLLANS, A DUNDAS - The Crime of i«i2 los. 6d net. 

BRYCE, DR ALI:.XANDI‘.-R - 'lln* I,awK of Lite anil Health. 2S 6d net. 
TURNBULL, CLARA.- The Damsel Daik. 6s. 


Meairi. Hutehineon V Co. 


Meaara. Methuen & Co. 


BARNES-GRUNDY. MABEL.— Hilary on Her (Iwn. yd. net. 

HYNE, C. T. CUTCLIFFE.— A Lost (.oiitim nt yJ- nrl. 

JEreON, EDGAR.— The House on the Mall. 6s. „ 

LE BLOND, MRS. AUBREY.— < h.irlolte Sophie: Countess Bcntinck : Her life 
and Times, lyis 1800. 2 vols 248. net. 

MELVILLE, LEWIS.— An Injured gneen : ( aroline of Brimswitk. 2 vols 24s. 


iiei. 

ORCZY, BARONESS.— A True Woman, is net. 

THURSTON, KATHERINE (.ECU..— Max. is. net. 

VON HUrrCTN, BAR(JNESS.— Sh-airow 6s. 

VON HUTTON, BARONESS.— The Lordship of Love. is. net. 


Metara. T. C. ar E. C. Jaek. 

COLVIN, IAN D.— The Cape of Adventure, ros. 6d. net. 

JACK FLORENCE B.— -Cooking for Invalids. New and E-nlarged Edition. 2S. net. 

MARSHALL, H. E.— Canada's Story— India’s Story— .South Afnca’.s Storv— 
Australasia’s Story, is. 6d. net each. , ^ n ^ i 

The Great English Portrait Painters of the Eighteenth Century (Reynolds, Gains- 
borough, and Romney.)— (Masterpieces in Colour ) 

The Loaders of the English Pre-Raphaelites (Rossetti, Holman Hunt, and Millais.)— 

Three FlwSSino Painters (Fra Angelico, Botticelli, and Leonardo da Vinci.)— 
Yapp, 78. 6d. net. 

The Three Great Portrait Painters of the Seventeenth Century (Rembrandt, Hals, 
and Velacc|uos.) 

Three Great Modem Painters (Leighton, Burne-Jones, and Wliistler). 

Three Fienoh PaiAtltrt of the Eighteenth Century (Vlgee Le Urun, Fragonard, and 
Chardin). 

TURBAYNB, A. A.— Monograms and Ciphers. Cheap Re-Issue, ss. 6d. net. 
WARWICK, i'HE COUNTESS OF.— William Morris, xs. 6d. net. 


BRIGHAM, ARTHUR A., B..S,, Ph I) -- Progn*ssive Poultry Culture. Revised by 
S C Sharpe. With 16 llliisir.itions. is 6d. m-t 
CLINCH, (lEC)RGE. London Willi 32 llhi'^ti.itioiis and a M.ip. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
n«*f , leather, is. bd. net. 

HIRST. !•' W. (Edited by) - The Pi ogress of the Nation. First ootiipiled by G. R. 

Porter. A (ompletely new E<liHon . is net 
LUCAS, K. V (Edited by). — The I’oeket Ivditioii of the Woiks of Ch.irics .md Mary 
Lamb. With E'ronlisnieees in ITiotograviire (» Vols, Vol. II. 5s. 
MORRISON, ARTHUR -Tales of Mean Sliects. is net. 

PARKER, SIR ('.ILBERT -The Se-ats of the Mightv zs net. 

SACHS, FRANK. — The Complete Swiminei With Illustrations, ys. 6d net. 
WADE, G. W., D.D., Rid J. H. WADE, M.A — Rambles in Somerset. With 
20 Illustrations and a Map. Os. 

WATT, FRANCIS.” Edinburgh and the Lothians. With 12 Illustrations in Colour 
by Walter Dexter, R.B.A. 10s. 6d. net. 

WILDE, OSCAR. — LonI Arthur Savilc’s Crime, i*. net. 

WILDING, ANTHONY F. (Ch.impion igio 1911).“ My Lawn Tennis Book. 
Specially Illustrated, ss. net. 

WOODCOCK, DR. II. DE CARLE.— TTie Doctor and the People. 6s. net. 


Mcttra. Mills AT Boots. 

BAGOT, RICHARD.— The It.alians of To-Day. as. 6d. net. 
BREBNER, PERCY J —The Silver Medallion. 6«. 

BUCKROSE, J. E. — A Bachelor’s Comedy. 6s. 

COLU^ PADRAIC.— My Irish Year. los. fid. net., 

NEWTE, H. W. C. — Lena Swallow : A Sister to Spurows. is. net. 
SIMPSON, HAROLD.— Rambles in Norway. 6s. 

STEVENS, B. S.— The Mountain of God. Cheap Edition, xs. net. 
STODDARD, F. W. — ^Tramps Through Tyrol, ys. fid. not. 
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Mr. John M«rr»y. 

ANON. — An EnKfllshwoman’s Lovr Letters, is. net. 

ANON. — ^The Sctlin;; Sun : Tocni. 

BURGHCUBRK, LADY. — Lite of the First Duke of Ormonde. 

DUCHESNE, MONSICNOR L. — The E.irly llisloiy of the Christian Church. Vol. 
11 . os. net. 

DUNRAVEN, THE EARL OF.— The Finances of Ireland. 

DUNRAVEN, THE EARL OF. — ^'I'he Outlook in Ireland. Cheap Edition. 6d. net. 
EDCiCUMBE, RICHARD —Diary of Frances, Lady Shelley. 

FAIRLESS, MICHAEL. — The (lathenng of Brother Hil.iims. is net. 

FRASER, MATOR‘GENKkAL SIR 1' Militaiy D.iiiptT of Home Rule ui Irel.and. 
HOWORTH, SIR HENRY. — Si. CftcRorv the ('.real. 

JACKSON, F. HAMILTON.— Rami lies' in the Pyr.nees. lllijslratiou!^. 
LIVINGSTONE, Till'. LATIv DAVID The l irsi Expe.liii.m to Afrua is.net 
MACALISTER, PROFESSOR K A. SI F WART I he F Kravalioii of Gezer, 

iQot and I007-1000. .2 voK of LetliM|)iess ami i vol of Illustrations. I'ub- 

lished for the P.ilestme Exploi.ilion Joiud / 1 4, net. 

OGLE, THE REV. A. The C.inoii Law in Medieval f'HRlaiid. 

PAYNE, C. H. (tr.inslatfil by) An Aeroimt td Aly Life (Gohiir-l-Ikb.al), by Her 
Highness Nawab Sultan Jalian Beg.iiii, Ruler of lihojial. With M.ap and 
lllustratiuns, 

POLLEN, MADAME A. Life of Tohn TTnngerfoid Pollen. 

STANLEY, THE LATE J)1':\N. Hi.tom.il Mnuori.iL of Canteibui y. With 
Illustrations, js lud. 

TALM.AGE, MRS, -Aulobiogiaphy of 1. Di Witt T.ilmage, DD Poitiaits. 
TAYLOR, T. 1?.— Rnniimg the Hh.ekad.' is net. 

WILLMOTT, MISS EJ.T.EN —Genus Ros.i I'ait W. 2T«^ net 

Messrs. T. Nelson & Sons. 


The Fleming H. Revcil Company. 

CHAPMAN, J. WII.BUR, D.D.—Powcr : *' Rercived Ye the Holy Ghost.” is. bd. 
net. 

SMITH, REV. WM., WALTER, A.B.A.N., M.f).- The Sunday School of To-day: 
A Compendium of Hints for Suiicrmtcndcnts and I’astors. ^s. net. 
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ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


By Neil 

H owever l)arr(‘n of ^ood littTjilure the latter 
part of the Victorian era nii^dit apjx'ar to those 
worthy j^eople whose interest in fiction terminated witli 
Thackeray and DickcTis, it has already in retrosjM'ct for 
a younger age tlie bounty and tlie glow of unrecoverable 
autumn days. “ Otlier gifts have followed, for sindi los^ 

I would believe, abundant recompense,” (‘ven thougli 
the weather is ne\er likely to be quite so splendid, the 
niorn^ so magic as when eiianioured yontli attended at 
the harvest homes of Hardy. IMeredith, and Stevenson 
Fervour is au affair of the arterit's, likt* youth itself, and 
if there be less elation for us iu the woik ol our most 
gifted young contemyioraries, it boots not to boast of 
W'hat is doubtless due to some calcareous infiltration. 
They, too, may take some place in tlie remembrance 
and affection of an era. All good tilings a?'e passed on. 

Bleak and barren though th(‘ autumn ol the nineteenth 
century seemed to so many of our elders, b(‘caii^e the 
blood was thin and cold, and the svils were perhaps l(‘ss 
nind)le. we know now' that the weather and the ('n»ps 
vver(‘. a d(‘('(‘nt averagt*. It was our prnilege to lollow' 
home with cheers th(‘ maidcn-shea\es of three gootl 
husbandmen. Possibly not the greatest iif them, as timi* 
rnav show, but j)ersonally tlu* most beloved, Robert 
Louis Stewiison has, the soon(‘st <»! the three, indubit- 
ably bei'ome a classu*, the culminating figure in one 
e])och of the romance' now temjiorarily somewhat in 
e(‘lipse. his name alone enough to rouse the mood of 
gladness and altection, Ins 
wrirk a national possession 
liecanse acieptahli* and dear 
in more or less degree, like 
ancient songs, alike to fmeU' 
cultivated and to sinipk' 
peojde. In tlie years which 
have elapsed since liis d(\'itli 
iu Samoa in iSipj, his ])lace 
with readers, liow'ovi’r it hi" 
witli men who write- a 
matter of secondary im])ort- 
ance- has been each year 
more durably cslablished. 

The young have not giown 
weary of his stories, though, 
significantly, alone among 
the tales of his contem- 
poraries tliey have become 
the vehicle ol tlie teacher. 

His philosophy, whicli em- 
anates from every line lie 
WTotc, and on reflection 
jumps to the mind in con- 
crete form, has not, for tlie 
elderly, grown stale, dhnodl\ 
nor disreputable, for faith, 
hope, charity, courage, and 
human goodwill arc abiding 
elements in the philosojihies 


Munko. 

of all ages, tilings tangible 1o take liold ol in this un- 
in telligihli'. world, and welcome t( cvitn' wluilesome 
apjietite, like bread and w'atcr. 

Save in the great gift of health, the stars that shone 
on Stcweiisou’s nativity were all propdioiis He liad 
genius, sanity, gaiety, and an abiding ( liarm of humanity 
whi(‘li ensured him many ardent friendsliips. He w'as 
happy ill his parentage, his opportunities, and the cir- 
ciimslaiict's of his folk, which were such that at no time, 
save \'er\’ hrielly in Calilornia. and then mily for the 
sak(‘ ol piide, had he any serious cause to ap])reherul 
the calls of Bylcs, th(^ butcher. Fate nev<T drove him 
to the necessity of banking down his fires periodically 
to boil a domestic pot ; he could afford to be deliberate 
and fastidious in tlie selection and in tlie execution of 
his tasks. No oilier wTiter in our time had his artistic 
n'putation so c.'Lrclullv fosterc'd and guarded by friends, 
tli(‘niM‘l\’cs a('('om])lished and discerning. Tliey nursed 
it like a jlowei, Tliey would have nothing from him 
but his best, (w en it li(^ were ]>re])ared to give themotlier- 
wise, wlii('Ii cons('H)usly. he never wms. Kiiow^ing that 
good work was evjM'eled from him, he came alw'ays 
” nolfly to the graj)ple.” In his prolonged valelndinariau 
absences, lliosc' frumds at liome, in I'losesl touch with 
English sen I i men I, aj^juaisiiig tendencies, certain of his 
power and |ealous lor liis lame, saw^ to it that no inferior 
]>eri()rmance should be permitted to discount his merits. 
Tins high cstimati' oi wliat he was destined to achieve 

was manifest \ery early 
wiu'ii his father withdrew 
” The Pentland Rising ” 
from (irculation. It seems, 
fiirllK'r, to have led to the 
suppression in permanent 
form in England, till after 
his death, of several works 
as inferior in 
quality, like ” The Amateur 
Emigrant.” ” In tlie South 
Si'.'is ” and " The Misad- 
ventures of John Nichol- 
son,” 

'Ibis zealous solicitude for 
the })reslige of a young artist 
who seemed read\’ to accept 
its im])lication of a rare and 
precious genius whicli must 
never be allowed, as it were, 
to wet its feet, undoubtedly 
gave tlie cynics some excuse 
to scoft. England, hitherto, 
had iie\'(‘r been a country to 
handle its artistic prodigies 
like fragile porcelain ; its 
glory had been men robust 
and jTodigal, who spent 
themselves with royal gen- 
erosity, with recklessness 



phnio by Fiiik, Sydney. Robert Louis StevensoH. 

AiitoRrapherl nnd pn*sriitf*l by SP‘Vi>nson to Mr. H. Walb r Haineli, 
with wliose permiHsion il ia htTu iipioduced. 
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The Rev. Lewis Balfour, 
Stevenson's Grandfather, 


indeed, as kings 
with boundless 
stores of life 
and inspiration, 
too eager to 
worry about 
an occasional 
copper coin in 
the Imlk of their 
golden largesse. 
In that early 
Stevensonian 
cult there was 
something, as it 
seemed, of what 
with insular 
complacence w^e 
are aj)t to re- 
gard as the 
Continental : 
he was a p - 
])laudcd as a 


petit maitre, and all the trappings— the velvet jacket, the 


black flannel shirt, the great ])re()CCupation with Style, 


and tli(^ tendency to triolets, W'ere in a concatenation 


according.” ” You should do everything in minuet 
time ” was Lord ChestcTfield’s advice ; good enough 
counsel for a petit fuaiire, but not the dei)ortment 
expected from a successor to Walter Scott, whose limp 
had never spoiled his stride across the* mountains. 

Yet Stewenson and his Iriends were right, with shadowy 
premonitions. He was not of triple brass, to embark on 
a Comedie Ilumaine with superb indilfercnce to mortal 
limitation or the hope of making up in bulk what ho 
might sacrifice in finish. That “ something not ourselves” 



Robert Btovenson, 
Stevenson's Grandfather. 


knows what a man is fit for, and dictates what he 
shall attempt, with a tingiT ever on the ])ulse, with- 
drawing nervous granules Irom llu* biain and so creating 
weariness when weariness is best. Under that dictation 
Stevenson (onlined hiniseU, in the main, to enterprises 
whit h could be accom})hshed in the impetus of a single 
mood of inspiration, wiiose entire features, from start 
to finish, could be compassed in a moment’s thought, as 
lyrics are, (U* ought to be, conceived : his j)eculiar strength 
and pleasun‘. were in fastidious revision more than in 
creatifm. In live-and-twcnity volumes of his works, there 
are ( niy six or s(‘Vtm wherein unaided by collabora- 
tion- he embarked on ejuc voyages (if novels like 



Phoiif by John Edinburgh, ThOtMltt 

the Father of R.L.S* 

From St«venion’B Works. Pentland Edition. (Cnuell.) 
*\Hts'entlr« life wst devoted to the unremitting pimuit of a sciantifie 
prolesslon .... yet it was from him that Lottii darlved all the 
ronantlo and art stlc elemento that drew him away from englnMriflf/’ 
— " Stavansoa/' by Graham B^four. 


Mrs. SfOTOhooik* 
fh# Moth#!^ of 

From Btnvenfon'f Works. Pcntland edltioo, (CasaSLU) 

» When ha was small she read to him a great doal and to hniM Wndihla 
first scqualntanos with muoh thm is hast In tltentora.** ** ^litavaa* 
son/' by Graham ^aUbiir* (IdaUioMj 
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"Kidnapped’* and ’ Tie isiirc 
Island** mav l>e so re 
garded) , the bulk gf Ins 
work and ])ossibl\ whii 
shall last the longest is bru i 
and allogetlur hiu il I 01 
Stevenson to plunge, like 
Scott 01 Dickens into gical 
unchaited seas with no 
land Msible on tin otiui 
side or toil with llu inipcri 
tive printer at bis Ik ( Is w as 
a ])li>sical impossibiliU Ik 
was essenlialh in ml ind 
\o\agtr, UisuKdU sailing 
single handtd j Killing iq) to 
the bank at nightfall (adi 
day by itsilf i tnp (oni- 
pleted It w is wt 11 tlu 11 
that the sense 111 himstll 
and in Ins fiunds of things 
impending in uU tlu in 

sirupulons about IIkuiIuk ! 
of till fiLlght igl J I i I [ ] a I I i I I 

Tor one who onl\ 

carru d jackid (digocs dniiii^ iiltien 01 si\t((n ^(als 
and onlv Joi nine ol tlu in with the slmniliis ol 
public a])])Tt < i ition the (juinlilN iloiu m in idition 
like tlu S\\ inston wliosi i siu is tlu o( ( isioii of this 
reMew im i/in^ * Ilun iii li\i nultwditN loliiinis 
oi t->si\s ])(kins tinils 1)10^1 i| In lilis iiul 1 ( tills 
whtrtin IS s( idoin llu slic,hlist iiulu itioii ol llu 
in\ did On llu miiti ii\ tlu spn it w liu h is distng igt d 

* I lio Su lust ui 1 liti 11 of 111 VN il <^f St(\cnsnn ’> 
volumes W lili nn inlio lurtion bv ArulKwT ins: 0 lu t on b 
In sots only (C hitlo &. W imkis iti nss ciatnnwith ( usslII & 
Co , \\ Hoinom inn an 1 \ onpm ms (riitn C > ) 



Photo by J Patrick Mq. 8, Howard Placep^Edinburgh. 

Whore Ste\erifo \ was born uii November i ^tb 1Q30 


trom this miss of a pli^sical 
wt iklin^’ woik is bke tliat 
whuh < in in itrs from be- 
ings Imi( 1 \ '^clf issured and 
1 \ Ini Onl\ lus linguage 
onu linu luinrts his n i- 
tuif sl( ]i 111 h 1)1 1 istf d like 
i si ig K^iidli^s ol the 
\\t itlu 1 I) )iih 1 l( s in ti n- 
dn Imnmi li\( wluu the 
( bhs an < \i ( i dn^ low lull 
tidi s ( oiiu hif. lu 1 til Ml ( Isi 
wluu on llu 1)1 u h( s foi 
sou. di\s Muliiuit lu (oin 
])(nsiting lionis when ]uin 
dispclUd and the biniur of 
J-iloodv I i( k li nil( (1 dow n 
tlu woild Is ( lutlicd 111 grin- 
dciii — to bieitlie is bliss, 
md tlu voids of one's 
fellow - men aie sweetest 
niiisu 1 lorn tluse houis 
ol 111 inumissiDii fioni lus 

R L.S and hi. father. Sit venson con- 

lined till woiltl and life 

as tilings more mlmitclv gi md thin tht\ ire to siuli as 
hivi jxiptlnd Mgoiu Tt is too oftin the hale wcll- 
noiinsiud sifi md coinloilihli who i lo\ of loinmon 
])1( isniis hki tlu Ji^^hl ol sun md ^i )W iiitu il and 
( oiiti mpl noils ol Ihc \ii\ ^csluiisol Hull II IIov\ beings 
SliMiison lUMi ij-^id nor lost his illusums htiiuse 
to liiul Imnstll iw iki it m\ tmu to llu lull mdsirin^ 
|)()ss(ssion oi uiitrouhlid luiiltu^ w is m i si iisi urn 
iiinilion i fit sh h( f^mnm^ m 1 woild >1 hi i\i suhlunuv 
Hungs Tf he looked at Hu di ih of life lu saw it as 
a thing e\( optional a sou d ilisUmixi no more general 
than Ills own pool lungs to be legaidid like his hiemorr- 
hages, or the monsters of " llie Dviamitci,** with that 
iionii. humour which is the gentlemanly antagonist of 
terror kashions in hition clioj) and cliangt as in gowns 
and iiiilhiitry , the w list line has lome down of late, 
and novels for this spring si ason an did k tii , sociological, 
]>()litu il, and all that to the time of ‘Stevenson a novel, 
any more than poetry 01 painting should not be, but 
idealism, romance, and cvtii sentiment — that horrid 
thing wc condemn 
so loudlv^ vv hen 
the sense of it is 
atrophied m our- 
<^e]ves — ha\ e only to 
be expressed with 
the authority of 
genius to b( assured 
at an> time of 
welcome and aii- 
jilaiise Tlu woild 
which cluiishcs the 
work of Robert 
Louis Stevenson 
whuh l)U>s more of 
Ins books than it 
bought when each 
one, freshly pub- 
hshed, had a rubne 
in the calendar, and 1871 (Age 21.) 
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rhoto by J. Palnihf Ldinbini^li. 


R.L*S*a> school, 
Edinburgh. 


which in eighteen years has ]uit three costly complete 
editions to a jTemiiiin, has not y(*t l)anishecl fancy. 

To imj^ress by ])ovver alone is feasible in art ; it was 
done by Balzac and Dumas, but more to j)ers(inality 
than to power does human afb'ction for any lengib of 
time give its allegiance, and the combination, in the 
right degree, is irresistible. More jiotent than the con- 
scious art of Stevenson to retain the place be bolds is bis 
individuality as revealed in bis cart*er and o])vious in 
his work. His key to our hearts is a finti Horatian 
urbanity, a grace for the moment lost among practitioners 
of letters, who, perched on a ])edestal of .self-approval, 
preach at us fanaticall)' and rudeh' criticise tlui things 
we love. With bis urbanity commingkxl another ele- 
ment sometimes regarded as antagonistic to it. namely, 
irony. It is often the resort of the embittered and the 
harsh, but likewise it has always been the weapon of men 
with an inability to shout across the table against the 
cock-sure. In its amiable form it docs not lapse to 
cynicism, being sensitive and gentle, having no source 
in a flattering stdf-esteem. This s])irit of kindly mockery 
pervades the work of Stevenson. It animates much of 
his verse, even, and, there perceived so often as an under- 
tone*^of modest and amused self-criticism, has doubtless 
contributed to the hesitation with which some of liis 

heartiest admirers 

accept him as a 

])oet. Very few of 
his poems, his widow 
tells us, were con- 
ceived with any 
other ])urposc than 
the entertainment of 
the moment. The 
metrical insjnration 
of some of them is 
easily to be dis- 
covered. for, like 
Burns and Kipling, 
he was ever best at 
a song when he had 
an air to fit it to. 
When we cut the 
numbers of " Un- 
derwoods" or 
" Songs of Travel'' 
from day to day out 

« . - . V 1 A « the Pall Mall 

R.L.S. In hie barrieter’e robes, ^ , 

^ 29 Gazelle, they seemed 



I perfect little gems of unpretentious 

; I thicket song, w'hich may be some- 

i j times sweeter, even to fastidious ears, 

' I than the uproar of the nightingale. 

To me, at all events, they still have 
a charm, perlia])s not wholly in their 
essence but maintained by memory 
and association. There cried, and 
still cries in them, the soul of exile 
and of old unable years.’' His 
Scottish verse is in a different cate- 
gory : the gentle ironist is there too 
obvious. Stevenson’s accurate and 

^ forceful use of the vernacular is not 

Henderson Road, 

\A~ 
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Facsimile of note hy StOToason. 

From Stevonton's Workt. Swanaton Edition. (Chatto and WlnduiiCatsall, 
Melnatnann mid l.ongnians ) 
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Urhanilv ainl lluaij.;li iiol Hk' sliiff ol iininorlal 

\ .arc now licic ninrc‘ (‘llct [wr than in the essay, wliose 
best e\]u)nents lia\c taiij-'ht n^ to regard these qualities 
as xirliialK' in(lis])(‘n-.al)i( II is theielore more in the 
essavthan in \ erseor no\c‘l that Stevenson’s inch viduality 
and dial 111 as man and wntei are best revealed, and it 
is impossibli' to c|uarrc‘l with llu* c'oik lusion ol Mr. Aiidrevv 
Lang in his introduction b) the Swanstoii lulition that 
we ha\'e in Stevamsoii “ tlu‘ nui’^ter Ihitidi es^avist of 
llie lati*r nmeteentli ((‘ntiirv,” 1 »\ n-ason ol liis viv’acity, 
vitality, his oiigmal relleclions on hie, and his j)ers(Mial and 
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I’hoto l)\ J / Itnht'i i'lt 

No. 17, Heriot Row, Edinburgh, 
where Stevenson’s Parents Lived 
from 1857 to 1887. 

“ill n«'lili( K’llW ll( ll 111 Mow fol 111*. IlSf' llic l^^<> MK'lIf, (lt» lln lop (lliol <a 
his t.illifi IwMisi*, \s liii li li III Ih'( II hr. iiui ..ciics ‘1 ih' il Sii vi 'r.oii, l»y 

(fi. ill, III! H.ilfoiii (Ml i|iiic‘ii ) 


to be denied, but he used it in his verse in a maniu'r not 
wholly unso] ihistiiated. in hours when the aitistic 
jiossiliilities ol tlie thing wtM'C' the* iiisjuiation and not 
the heart’s emotions. 


yVifi/.i hy J. hdinfuofrli 


Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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Swanston Cottage, the early home of R.L.S. 

liiB father took a lease of the house in jRa?- 


Jaseiiiating style, regarding 
which it is perha])S unfortu- 
nate that lie took the world 
loo miicli into his ccmfidencc, 
since “ s(*diiloiis ape is the 
readiest criticism to come to 
the lips of the Philistine. 
Poets hrst make poetry, and 
only afterwards learn about 
ana pasts and amphibrachys 
that they may understand 
their critics. Some such post- 
limiuious after - application 
of old canons to acts already 
done intuitively is as common 
v^’ith artists as with i)oUticians, 
and Stevenson's paper on 
The Technical Elements of 
St vie,” like Poe's account of 
the composition of “The 
Raven,” 1 is more or less an 
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artists’ game, an ebullition of energetic gaiety : his own 
style had been directed by eye and ear, associative idea, 
and a natural taste for the verbally unexpected, the sur- 
prise. “ My style is from the Covenanting writers ” lie 
said. Let those wlio are impressed by sucli an airy state- 
ment, read Patrick Walker and be disillusioned. In 
truth, any derivation of Stevenson’s style from an}^ par- 
ticular predecessor is tenuous, though his philosojihy 
and his tingling sense of out-door things, his tolerance 
towards the “ friendly and ilowing savage” in mankind 
may have been got directly from America. l']u*ro are 
thousands of indications that for his tliinking he owed 
as much to Whitman and Thorcau as to an\' of the gentle- 
men prescribed at the best academies. His stsle. in 
fine, is an incarnation of his thought and character, and 
the urbanity and fastidiousness ol his nature per\ ade 
his rhythm and cadence, tlu; choice and order ol his words 
as much as tlui sek'ctiun of his themes. Mis language 
could never have been thi* ready-made stull of literary 
slop-shops, and the distaste for ]>latitude, which with 
most people is contined to i)latitude of ])liiase or idea, 
extended, in him, to the ad|eclive. Xo man was ever 
less constituted to feel haj)])}' in a s('('ond-]iand |xiir ol 
trousers, and the search llirougli lile and words lor what 
was most in harmony with hiinsell was unsatisfied by 
anything short of his ])ri\at(‘ ideal. 

W here Stexauison thought liiniseH helioldeii t(» anyone 
he was proin])1 and frank (uiough to mention it, and 
generally, as in the case ol I lie ( ox’enaiiters, gave nK»re 
credit than was due'. Ills a('kno\\ledgmenls of in- 
debtedness to Defoe, J’oe, Kingskw , and Marryat for 



Stevenson. 


\frcr tin- I’.nniirij' h-. \ C Mirh u 1 Ki h i finiii " J\nln n I .)iii‘ 
Sti uiili i-tnal Si‘ Mlijtliltr S(< hikIhom) 



C()nce]itions in his first book. “ lieasnn^ Island,” are 
equivalent to an admission that islands, parrots, skele- 
tons, and dead men’s chests are tlu' moiiopijly of 
who first makes use of Ihmii in fiction. “ Treasure 
Island” none the less, in e\'erv jiaiiicular was from his 
private mint. But auollie.r tale f t his, " St. Ives,” had 
— as 1 may be alone in tancN’ing -its iucepiion in a nar- 
rative which he f)rohably had read in 3’oulh in the pages 
of Cheunbers* Misrelluny. In a \ajliime of that promis- 
cuous and delightful iieriodical, once dear to Scottish 
households, there is given a tianslation from the French 
of a ” Story of a French Prisoner of W’ar in England.” 
which siijqdies almost all the essential mechanism of 
” St. Ives,” including the duel in the citadel. Champ- 
divers and Gogiiclat each fought with half of a pair of 
scissors attached to a wand ; in tlie French naiTative 
the encounter was with blades of knives so utilised. 
There is another duel scene of Stevenson’s — that by 
candle-light in the garden in ” The Master of Ballantrae,” 
— which seems like a transfigured meunory of a similar 
episode between tlie Due dc Champdoce and (ieorgi^ de 
Croisenois in a story of (laboriau's. f)f llic myriad of 
such dramatic hints conveyed in the works of tlic super- 
ficial and uninspired who knew iiot into what recesses 
of pure gold their picks had reached, I vvisli he had 
lived to avail liimself still more, for from literature as 
from life he took no hints but to adorn and elevate. 

In two of his stories — " Kidnapped” and ” Catriona,” 
—the influence of Walter Scott, I think, is obvious. He 
had read ” Rob Roy ” at the age of ten, and stumbled 
half-asleep into the region of Highland romance as Scott 
invented it, with the result that save for some actual 
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gliiiiyNC's lie* got Iiinisi-11 ol llic* lliglilaiuls, lie saw 
tlieiii c\(‘r aflrr in a nicasuie lliiougli ilic* \\'i/anl’s e\es. 
" When T think ol that iio\(‘l," lu* wrote* in aft(;r y(‘ars, 
I am ijn{)atic'nt wilh all (itliers , iIka seem hut sliadow.s 
and impostors.” Yet there an; lew I Iighlanders, F think, 
who would so lar as piin'U Highland leatures arc 
concerned, pieler the a(l\(*ntures of David Bali«)ur to 
those ol ” \\'a\'t*rlc*A' ” or ” l\ob I\o\ No nice considera- 
tions about cwn an approMinale lealism governed 
Scott’s treat m(*nt of (i<ieli(' life and character : lie looked 
at tliem as Protessor Reinhardt looks at So]ilio('k*s, with 
a single eye to their efiect as ]iag(\intr\', and saw Miem 
in a light that n(*v(*r was on land or sea. He nc\'er re- 
ported the siieech of the natives either in Rise or English 
but with mag- 
nificent insou- 
sciaiice, and a 
grotesque impro- 
bity which lias 
unliappily In*- 
comc stereotyped 
in most ol his 
successors, and 
his Gaelic char- 
acters are ('.qiially 
r e m o t (j f r o in 
actual type. I 
hesitate to cavil 
about novels 
wliich at times 
have been my 
own delight, but 
the truth is im- 
perative, that 
Allan Macaulay 
is the ill-begotten 
offspring of that 
gigantic humbug, 



‘•Of Ihr in.'iMi.i) 4 r Jt iiPfd )iil\ 1)1 .„iid lli.it tldlil tl l)o,'ltili|MK tii lIlP 

Mid liir ii.ijHl and \mIi' all hilc of Su vm* 

5011 ,” l»y Graliain lialfoui. (Mt ilniLii.; 


]\[ac|)hrr.soirs ” Ossian,” and K’ob l^oy, in almost every 
nianilcstation, is a Bordenu' without one drop ol moun- 
tain blood. 

Stev^enson was undoubtedly in^l)ired by ” Rob Rt)y,** 
but tliougdi he might vow “ death to tlu*. optic nerve,’* 
he used his eyes in this jiarticnlar territory of Scotland 
more conscicnliouHy than Scott. He saw' the masses 
of his picture with the eyes ol Scott ; the details were 
his own perception. It is the xei liable Highland wind 
that blows across his pag(*s ; his glens and coasts have 
the impicssi\'enes^ of things cniotioiiallv remembered, 

Jlc had, too, a 
quicker ear than 
Scott for alien 
idioms and turns 
of utterance, and 
had evidently 
read Campbell’s 
“Tales of the 
West Highlands’* 
with profit to his 
manipulation of 
the thought and 
SFiecch of Iversons 
like Alan Brcck 
and Catriona. 
Furlher, he had 
grasped some 
salient features 
of the Gaelic 
character, and 
though he sug- 
gested in a letter 
to Mr. Barrie 
that Alan Breck 


Monterey, California. 

The bouBo In wbiob Stevenson lived from September to Ducomber, 1879. 




was a Highlander only in his name and otherwise 
a Sassenach, he did himself there a vast injustice. 
It w^as a w'riter with a marvellous power to recon- 
struct the pterodactyl from single tooth who, 
from one or tw^o letters in ffie Introduction to 

Rob Roy, ” was able to create the spy Janies 
Mor Drummond, as deadly true to one U^pe of 
Celtic character as it was to the actual' history ni 
James Mor, though Stevenson did not know’ it. 
Oddly enough, as it may si‘em to sucli as do not 
realise the irony of art, tlic only blundering cliapter 
in “Kidnapped*’ has been among tlie most 
admired — tlic piping contest in Balqniddcr, and 
that pipers imi)rovise, and ornament their impro- 
visations with “ warbl(Ts ’’ is an error as i)ersi‘;tent 
now as cairngorms or the toast “ with Highland 
honours.” 

It seems almost a disloyalty to cruninent upon 
an ina])preeiable lapse hk(‘ this in one wlio, to 
the compatriot lieart at all events, endears liimself 
by countless virtues of wliich not least was an 
almost ])ious t(‘ndency to coiihne liis criticism to 
himself and his achievements. We rejoice in Jiim, 
not only as in Inm range the ])erlecl artist who 
has given glad hours and the examjde of intreindity 
to a host ol ])eo])le widely set a])arl in islands of 
the sea. and in the depths of contiiKMits, and in 
their circumstances, but also as another \ indication 
of a racial spirit capable of flowering into beauty 
even wiiere “ the bells clash ol a Sunday, and 
the wind squalls, and the salt showers fly and 
beat.” From the loins of those ('yclopeaii men 



Stevenson. 

From a portfriit painted at Samoa by Count Oirolaino Neill. 

From Stfveiison'B Works. Fenilan<l E<lltion. (Ciissell.) 



Frontispiece to “The Silverdor Squatters. 

Fioiil Stcvtiisun'h Work^ Sv\.tn-.toii Liliilon. ^ ((. h.iiii' .md - W iruJub ) 

wilo fought on coast and skeny with the monstrous 
obstacles of nature -thi^ gentle being with a ttmder 
hand to iashion gems! loom a long heredity of 
Puritan austerity tin* elegant and debonair I 


10) COI N L GIKOLAMO NI- Kl.l. 

(HV (Dr iin/rbtfd In Mrs Juinur liiithr, of \Vi'sth\iy\-nii-‘Vyyiu , 
l<>r (I M»/>v of the foUoiviny rr/’sr'. lenllni />v o\i)ii 'inhil' sittniy 
to ('omit Xerh for hi'i pnyUmt " ( omit Xetli was o fnciid of 
mv hn^liaiuV s'* ivrites Mrs liniltr, ‘'and i^ai'c him the rei'ies on 
his yet urn from the island.") 

lUd t*v(‘r mortal man hear tell of sae sini*ul;n a lerlie 
As the eomin;; to Apia Iuto of tlie ]j;miter, Mr. Nerli 
Ht‘ (.am, and () for a liiiman friend, of a’ he was the peril ; 
Tlie pearl ot a’ the painter tolk was surely Mr. Nerli 
He took a thraw' to paint mvscl,’ he jiainted late and early, 
O, wow. the inony a yawn I’ve vawned in the beard of Mr. 
Nerli. 

Whiles I would sleep, and whiles would wake, and whiles 
was mair than surly, 

1 wondered sair, as I sat there, fnrnenst the eyes ol Nerli 
Oh will he yiaint 1 want, as bonny as a j.;irhe ? 

Or will lie ])aint me aWliy tyke, and be damned to Mr Nerli 1 
But .still, and on, anti whichever it is, he is a canty Iterh 
'Fhe Lord protect the back and neck of honest Mr. Ncrh. 

Kouert Louis Stevenson. 

Vailima, 


Samoa. 
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“THE BOOKMAN ” PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

APRIL, 1912. 


Answers to these competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) should be 

jonvarded not later than the i^th of the moiltlf to 

The Prize Page/' Ihe Bookman, Messrs. Iloddiir & Slougliton, irk Square, E.(\ 


I. — A Prize of One CiLUNEA is oilered lor the best 
original lyric. Choice of llienic is left entirely 
to the ('ornpetiior, but the lyric should not 
run more than forty lines. 

IT. A pRizi: OF Halv a CiiHNiiA is oilered lor the best 
quotation from Knghsli verse applicable to any 
review or tlie name ol any author or book 
appearing in tlii^ number ol The Bookman. 
Prelerence will be given to quotations of a 
humorous na1ur(‘ 

III. A I'Kizi-: or 1'iiREE Xhvv Books is offered lor Die 

most aj)])io])riate inottci Irom Browning’s jioerns 
applicable to eitJier tlic Coal Strike or the 
Sutlrage Movement. 

IV. — A JhHZE or Half a (hhnea is ofli'red for the best 

rcN'iew in not nrue than one hundred words of 
any recently ])ublislied novel. ('ornpetilors 
sliould giv(' 11u‘ names ol authors and jiubhshers 
at head of theii re\ae\\s. 



Title page of a burleaque romance 
written by Stevenson and his step- 
son» Lloyd Osbourne. 

In iB8o’-i 883, when staying at Davos, SlovcMison and Lloyd Osbourne (then 
thirteen), set up a toy printing press ; tliey wrote nonsense stories betw'con 
tbein> R.L.S. mado engravings tolllustiatc them, which Lloyd Osbourne printed. 
From Stevenson's Works. Peniland Edition. (Cassell.) 



Chalet la Solitude. Hyeres. where 
Stevenson resided in 1883. 

I-'roin .Su'MMmon's Works. rL'iitkind Ldition. (Cassell.) 

' ll.ipiM ts.iul 1). I \\ is i^mIv i>nc'i-, tlicit w.tti .it llyc-res " — 

WnlKiia l.tlU’is lullit'il b\ Sii Siiliiey Culviii. (Metliiirii.) 

V. — A copy of I'm-: Bookman will he sent post free for 
fu'i'lvc nwnlhs to the sender ol tlic best suggestion 
for Tile Bookman C oiiqictitions. The Editor 
rcsiu'vi‘^ the riglit to use any suggestions sub- 
mitled, 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR 
APRIL. 

T. The Pri^e of Hall a Guinea is awarded to 
Miss Edith Maud Edw^ards, of 20 , Adrian 
vSquarc, Westgate-on-Sea, for Uie following: 

A CiLORlOUS THE. By DoRortiEA Gerakd. 

(John Eong ) 

TO A SKYLARK. 

"Hail to thee, Lhthe Spirit 1 
Bird thou never wert." 

Shbllby. 
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We also select for printing ; 

LETTERS OF A SPINSTER. 13 y Wikifred James. 
(Chapman A' Hall.) 

“ O lot ns pot niarriod ; 

Too lonp wc have tarried.” 

liDVVARD Lear, N<)nsr}isr Sottf:;.s a»d Stones 
— {J'hc Owl and the J^tts^y Cat). 

(Miss KathlccMi Graliam. c/o Mrs. Kal])b Falkiner, 
Vfutiior/' Walsh Street, South Garra, Mel- 
bourne, Australia.) 

THE SICK-A-HIJ) LADY. IH IL 11. Aimon. 
(Ih)ddoi A' Stfiiiphton ) 

” How many a])plos Iia\o von had > 

She answorod : Only .seven 1 ” 

Henry S. Lek.ji, Only Stven — Cat oh of Cockayne 
(H. Stewart Bond. Koche, K.S.O., Cornwall.) 

THE ETEKN.AT. STUlUadJC Newm \n Harimno. 

(Loop ) 

•• C.old ! (.old ’ C.ohl ’ Hold ! ” 

Miss KlLMANShf.O, HiUhl. 

(Beatrice Crai^. ( raif^Tlaiia^di. Straidarran. Co. Derry.) 




Stevenson. 

.A nholdpiaph l.ikt'ii .u llcnirm iiiouih by Mr. W. ' 1 , M.iwkri. 
hfi'in Stevj'iisiMi't. W'ui ks. Pi'HikMul L'llliiuii. (Caht-fll.) 

1 HI*. TTITC r»J'' ('I'S.khT' Hoha.l V. Mv 1. m-aei Sm. \tjni. 
(Stanley I'anl ) 

*' I ncvxr knew a ianiih' so cnininal as yoiiis ! ’* 

W . S. (oi./'.i'Ri. (ti ntlc Alite lit own. 

(lIes1(T FaifKiicve, jiO, ^\^'st joth Slivet, 

New York, U.S.A.) 

LONDON WINDOWS. Hy J-.rnra. TAiiuir. 
(Me[)h('n ^wift A ( o ) 

” d hcM Cliiistabcl slrcti hed lorth her hand.” 

S. ( oi.FRiooi., CJinslaln I, 

(.Miss A. lilcanoi riniiiiif^ioii, ^5, Wellington 
KuluI, Ifriglilon.) 



Photo by Clive Holland. Tablet* OD the wall of Il,L. 8 *e. 

Bournemouth houae, **8kerry> 
▼ere/' to the memerlea of two 
of bla Ikvoviito doga. 


A TJIREE 1Hj1:KS’ SI.RVICK FOR C.OOI) FRIDAY. 

Hv Khv. J. 11. ICcKEKSJj-Y. (Kohert Scott.) 

” * It will he hard/ they say, * to find 
Another ser\u.e such as tins.' ” 

'li.NNYsoN, In Metnotiatn. 

(J. W. Aspinall, 105, Salisbury Koad, Everton, 
Liverponl.) 

SOCIAL LIFE IN THE INSECT WORLD. Bv J, H. Fabre. 
(T. Fisher ITnwin.) 

'* Will you walk into iny parlour ? said the Spider to the Fly.” 

M. IJOWITT. 

(Miss E. Lewis, High Oakham Road, Mansfield, and 
Maud I. Findlay, 37, Queen’s Koad, Brighton.) 

AN ENEMY TO SOCIETY. By G. Bronson Howard. 

(T. Werner Laurie.) 

” He crucified , noble, ho sacrificed mean^ 

He filled old ladies with kerosene.” 

Kipung, Ballad of Boh Da THom, 

(Mrs. Alice Morton-Smith, Chinwangtao, North Qipa.) 
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IL — The Prize for the best topical Fable is divided, 
and vvc award Two New Books to Miss Marie 
R. Brow^n, of West K(^Kcnt Street, Glasgow, 
and Two New Books to Mrs. Madel KNunrr, 
of Hillside, Avondale Road. Broniley, Kent, for 
the following : 

TIfE CI'NSOKSlin* 

In the markets of a far ofT rouniry fjuantiljos of fruit were 
exposed for sale, much of it liad. 'the people, bein^ wise, 
bought the pood fruit, and lell llie l).id rotting on tin* market 
stalls. Then arose a eoiineillor who eonleiied wilh his hrelhren 
thus, saying, “ Why should oiir peo])l(’ be templed willi so much 
bad Iruit ? Let us appoint one who shall decide what fruit is 
fit for consumption.'' 

7‘hcreu]>on an high official was ajipointed, and all the fruit 
was brought unto him that he miglit deenle betweiMi the good 
and the bad. Ihit prosentlv tlie people, finding that only good 
fruit lay ipioii the market stalls, demanded tlie bad. and jiaid 


















Stevenson. 


rhoto t>\ /, J'utnihy l.tl'.nbu) 

R. L. S.’s Aunt. The “ Chief 
of our Aunts ” of ** A Child’s 
Garden of Verses,” 

Green), Mildred Giirnex (Ib-imsromln*), A. j. Dick (High 
Wye()ni])e), Miiiicl Monks (Liiuoln), AlIxTt Fuller 
(('ardili), Kev. k'. Hern (J>io\\ lands C'astle), Kli/.al)cth K. 
Packard (Wt'sl Ealing). M. A. Xiiwnian (Badingliain), ('ou- 
st ance (on idw i 11 (( ' 1 a] ) 1 1 an 1) , J ( )\ vv I had well (Ni it ti ngl lain ) , 
Alfred Waller (Sunderland). W. M. Lodge (rjiper Nor- 
wood), G. Wilson Drvsdale (('nc klewood), E\'el\ ne ('lose 
(1 lo\'e), l\Tiss \ M. MeNeill (Suliiioutli), Elsie, (Inderw'ood 
(Sevenoaks), S. j. Morrison (Bai row-in-Eunuss), Emily 
Kington (Blairgowrie). Miss E. Lewis (.Mansfield), Ethel 


riuin an olcliint; by Wllliarii Slr.in^. 


high prices for if, while the projirietors of orehanls 
used means todestroy their iruif that I he high olfnial 
might condemn it, and the people therefore be induced 
to buy. 

" t'orbidden fruit is always the sweetest." 

^Iakik K. Luown. 

THE STTEFKAErK MOVEMENT. 

There was once a sowxr who had a najipy home 
and family until his wife said to him one day, " Hus- 
band. 1 am as clr\rr as you. Why should T sit at 
home while you go out timl .sow ?" and she talkefl .so 
much abouT it. that fiiicilly .she had her way. The 
woman fouTul she could sow as well as her husband, 
and when the harvest was over she looked at the 
full granary with pride. But the husband said : 
"Who is going to eat it ? Whilst you have been so 
busylhe children have died." 

Madel Knight. 



This Competition has produced several very 
good Fables, and many bad ones. The best 
among the numerous others that have been sent 
in are those by Mrs. H. H. Penrose (Frimley 


House at Lake Saranac, in the Adirondacka* 
where Stevenson lived from October. 1887. 
to April, 1888. 

From Stevenson’g Works. Pomland Edition. (Cuiell.) 
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Goodwin (Clapham), A. R. Williams (Worcester), Arthur 
Blundell (Southport), Winifred Goodwin (Clapham), 
Robert Sinclair (Glasgow), Daisy H. Badland (Sheffield), 
Mabel Davies (Pembroke Dock), H. Elrington (Monks- 
town), Horace W. Walker (Beeston). p:thel Cooke (Nor- 
wich), Miss F. Cumins (Hlackheath), Rev. J. A. S. 
Wilson (Scarborough), A. Scotte (Bayswater), Ernest F. 
Seymour (Kilburn), Amy Thomas (Truro), Robert 
Morrison (Glasgow.) 

HI. — The Prize of Half a Guinea for tlie best review 
in not more than a hundred words is awarded to 
Mr. W. G. Alexander, of 10, Fulham Place, 
Paddington, W., for the following : 




i 


f 


Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Ont c>[ lliL* best portraits I tken of him. 

MAN ALIVE. ■Ry G, K. ('irKsn rton. (Ni’lson ) 

In this, iis in most ol liis hooks, we hiivo .ill C’hesU'i'lon. Thorc 
Is the piinuloxical wit, that hcwiklers by its intclloi tual somer- 
saults ; there is that power ol p(i\ mg swift pictures now and then, 
as of Moore, the hurietl inystH , or Diana, slcmlcr, lierce and 
virginal us the goddess ; tlierc* i.s fancy that sees blue railing.s 
jis spt^ar-lieads, and imagination, splashing jiootry acros.s certain 
pages, as when the gold ol sunset is spilt over the wiml-swept 
garden And underneath lies riieslertoii’.s ICverhisting Gospel, 
that (lie t oniinonplaros are the asloumling things in Jilc, and the 
best lies imdisio\ered at our leet 



R. L. Stevenson. 

K.Ai'in the posiicstiion 

1. 

From Slevciifaoii’B Works, rciitbiid Edition. (Casnell.) 


After the palntliiK byljoliri S .SarKC-iif, K.A.'in the possestaon of 
Mrs. Stevenson. 



Stevenson^n raeldeace at Valllma» Samoa. 

From Stevttotton *8 Works, PentUncl Edition. (CASfcll.) 


Other good reviews received lire : 

TIIK MONKVMODN. Ry Jki-m;ky Farnot.. 

(Sainpsuii Low.) 

The reader who'is weary ol the problem novel of to-day should 
lind rofrcslinicnt fur his soul in this Kentish idyll. It is full of 
sunshine and the sweetness ot tlie country, TJie boy, Small 
Forges, who sets out to liml gold to save his aunt’s ancestral 
farm, the aunt herself who is the heroine, and the millionaire 
hero whose " almighty dollars ’’ save each situation as it arises, 
arc delightful peojile, and w’lth the help of two or 
three .su])plein(?ntarv characters make up a talc 
which one finishes with a pleasant sense of having 
been ior a moment in A ready. 

(Miss Lottie Hoskins, ik), Trafalgar 
Koad, Moseley, Birmingham.) 

THIKTKEN. By K. Te.mple Thurston. 
(('hapman & Hall.) 

Everyone .should read these whimsical stories by 
Temple Thur.ston. Each one is a gem that will 
sparkle in the memory long after more serious works 
are forgotten. Mr. Thurston has a wonderful way 
of disarming you. He makes you smile so broadly 
at the comic side of life that the unutterable pathos 
underlying it only copes home to you --afterwards. 
Almost all the ‘'Thirteen "stories are like that. 
They make you chuckle as you read them, and " give 
you furiously to think " when you have read them 
This is a book to buy — not borrow from the local 
circulating library. 

(C. G. Taylor, Farr Hall, Heswall, Cheshire.) 

ACROSS TUli BRIDGES. By Alexander 
Patterson. (Edward Arnold.) 

" Across the bridges there is a great need." This 
Mr. Patterson certainly make.s us realise in his book. 
It is written, not by an idle spectator, but by a friend 
and comrade of the unfortunate, who has lived among 
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them, and feels with, as well as for, them. It is a 
cheering!; book, as well as a sad one, for it shows us 
the kindliness and sympathy which is inherent in the 
human lieart, even under the most unfavourable 
cirrumstanres. Hearts are warm by the river-side, 
and those wlio ^o IIktc to teach, mav also learn much 

(Miss E. Moore, (ireenbank ('ottage. 
Liverpool.) 

THE PT,OUGHBOY. I^y Ja.mks Hkvck 
(John T.ane ) 

James Bryce, as a ])lou^hboy, in a farm bothv, 
in Midland Scotland, ^ives a vivid picture of the 
iniquities of the system. He then jiasses, by a strani^e 
rise in his fortunes, into a factor’s oKu e on the estal<* 
where he was on^inallv a hind From his observations 
on the territorial system, as wa-11 as Irorn Ins former 
experience's amid sorrlid surroundings, he comes to 
the conclusion that Socialism is the only remedy tor 
the present condition of land tc'iuiie Tliere arc- 
some startling transformations in the circumstances 
of the hero, but the book is racy ol the soil, and 
decidedly com’ me mg 

(J. A. Erskinc StiKirt, Uiidcixliffo. Batlcy, 
Yorks.) 

'rtlh. COW'.MH) Bv Kotu'kt Hiu.n Bmnson. 

(Hutednnson.) 

PsN'chological no\'eIs are numerous, but .seldom do 
we gc*t one- as biilliaiit as *' 'the ('oward " Mi 
Benson has taken fen* his hero a l)oy wlio is Iirave 
up to a iioint, \c‘t wlio alw«iy'i “ lunks ” a pc-iilous 
action at the end hXoni thc‘ very first our syni- 
])athies are witli \'al, and though he iiUls 111 c limiuiig 
mc^untams, lads to hglit his duel — lads in all that 
he sliould have done, we ne\eron<c' blame him. 
His dc-atli IS inevitable; and though his ])arents 
maintain he* w<is a i'ov\atd, suielv all ol us will leel 
that \'al w’as indeed a hero 

(Irfiiii I’olloc'k Lalondi*, 14, Forester Ruad, 
Bath). 


Wc liiglilN oomiiieiid also tlie rcnicw.s sent 
in by Ironr Harrison (Bristol), Nolly Biirdott 
(Norwich), Alexander Fowler (E])som), Sidney FL Bell 
(Wandsworth ('oninion), (L M. Elwood (Ciriinsby), 
Arnold S. Walton (New'castle-on-Tviu‘), Maiic I\. 
Brown ((ilasgow), A. Eleanoi Jhiiniiigloii (J-irigblon), 
Margery Wilkins (I 'lloxeler), F,velyn M. Abbott (Old 



KalaKana, late King of the Hawaiian 
Islands, on the verandah of the Royal 
Boat House at Honolulu, with Stevenson. 


Maltoii), James A. Richards (Tenby). Ernest F. Sey- 
mour (Killiurn), Miss B. C). Anderson (Scarborough), 
Elsie Bond (l^inner), Mrs. E. J. MaiC). Smitli (Edin- 
burgh). Mary S. ( rawi’ord (Gahvay), M. A. Newman 
(Badingham), Miss D. A. Hudson (Hull), James 

Brent on (Tottenham), Mrs. 



The Staircase, Vailima, 

From '* Stevfnsijn'a Shrine," by Laura Siubbii. (Dt- La Moie Press.) 


Malnd Knight (Bromley), Miss 
IJeare (W'estmealh), Miss 
J. A. Jenkins (Liverpool), 
Miss L. Muglord (Sutton-at- 
llone). S. A. Doody (Bos- 
eomhe), (A'orge Stanton 
(Leicester), Miss E. Ri])p()n 
(Hull), Isabelle S win scow 
(Tunbridge Wells). Miss M. V. 
Woodgate (London, S.W.), 
Miss Van der Pant (Ashford), 
11. K. Omcrod (Airdrie), 
W. M. Lodge (Norwood), Mrs. 
S. Stirling (Cilenfarg), Ellis 
M. Brown (Cilasgow'). 

IV. — The Prize of One 
Year’s Subscription 
TO The Bookman is 
awarded to Miss 
Evelyn M. Abbott, 
of The Croft, Old Mal- 
ton, Yorkshire. 
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CARDINAL NEWMAN’S LIFE.’^ 

By Dr. William Barry. 


Y outh has j^Thajis tlie best of life, but one fine 
ingredient in tlic eup it cannot enjoy, which 
is reminiscence. To men vvlio have arriva^d where I 
pause for a while, reminiscence becomes romance, and 
the former days are beautiful with ci 3 lours of the morning 
or even with a noontide sun that has lost its fierceness 
but gained in depth of light. These volumes spread out 
before me throw up many names well known, ])eo]3l(‘ nion^ 
or less famous that 1 have brushed against, scenes and 
incidents of which 1 heard from those who took ])art in 
them, stories that used to be told in conlidence - all in 
illustration of the uni(|U(‘ ('entral hgure, whose* gracious 
lineaments and still piercing accents made an impression 
quite unequalled on our younger imaginations. To us 
who were his neighbours in the Midlands, almost his 
friends in the large and generous meaning oJ the word, 
Newman was the visible ]irophet, the St. John of these 
latter limes, and his death would close a great religious 
period, as in truth it did. T nanember S(*(‘ing him mount 
the stairs at Oscott, that day when he came over to call 
on Bishop Ullathorne in conseqiu'iice of the message 
from Rome that he was to be a ( ardinal. How old and 
broken he looked, a \'erv ghost from a far-otf world ! We 
learned his bcjoks by Jieart, disputed with one anotlu'r 
about tlieir m(?aTiing or their drift, already Sjioke ot him 
and treated him as among tlie immortals, the Fatlicrs, 
Doctors, Saints of Chnstc'iidom. \\ho wcTe his peers. 

In ten or ele\'eii years he was gone, leaving a memory 
which sets him apart for ever. To reckon him by cate- 
gories or schools of o])inion would be to misconstrue him ; 
thtTefore he made enemies no kss vehement than friends ; 
he divided factions, stirred men's thoughts and drove 
them out of their bearings, uas a portent while Ik* stayed 


in the Church of England, an enigma when he left it. He 
joined the mighty Roman Communion, which absorbed 
him sil(intl3^ and wlierc was he ? In Rome, at Santa 
Croce, in a back street of Birmingham, in St. Stephen's 
(ireen, Dublin ; but his Oxford, the city of Laud and King 
Charles over which he cast a glamour, knew him no more. 
The English public suspected, admired, disowned, forgot 
tlier(*negade. Tlit* Tractarian became a Ritualist. Pat- 
tison, who might have caught in its falling Elijah's 
mantle, abandoned Catholic dogma for German thought. 
Keblc and Pusey went their way sadly. Newman, 
betwiien the exodus of '45 and tlie publication of his 
Apologia, lived through one disajqioiiitment after another 
until litt was R'mpted to ask himself, " W^hy live at all ? " 
Mr. W’ilfriil Ward has liad the rare courage to tell 
the story without leticeiice which makes c£ Newman’s 
biography a thing as poignant as it is real. He sums 
u]) in a coujile-of cliajiters the earlier half in which, to 
its hero's fancy, there was littlti siillering com])ared with 
the long and dieary ejnsode wliidi sot)n followed of genius 
imder\ allied, talents foicibly kei^t idle, motives maligned, 
liealth broken, solitude deepened by the loss of old com- 
])anioris. Tins was to be set down faithfully ; and we 
have the record in Newman’s own words, in his letters, 
diaries, jaayers, but not so much as we could have de- 
sired in his conversations. There is no violation of 
privacy, though we are admitted t(j the very tribunal 
of conscience where he, who could searcli into the human 
heart so skilfully, laid bare his own. He used often to 
exclaim, “ Sccrcium meum mihi ! " for he was no stage 
player, feeding on self-revelation to the crowd ; but he 
must leave an Ajiologia which would protect his name 
and fame against accusers more formidable than poor 
imjieliious Kingsley, friends — jes, to their apprehension 
most attaclied, but for that reason to be dreaded as foes 

in his household, whichlw'as now 
the ('atholic Cliurch. Newman 
wrote with his life-blood j’lages 
of extraordinary truth about 
himself, j)rinled here beyond 
recall. They are human with 
an intense agony, a subtle 
wisdom, a play of complex 
feelings, a humility and a lofty 
spirit, sucli as perhaps no other 
biography in the language can 
rival. Many have called him 
sensitive ; and that keen English 
epithet, a trouble to French 
translators, no doubt describes 
the man. But sensitive until 
he v\(,as near eighty, quivering 
with a sick heart whether praise 
or criticism were offered, trem- 
blingly awake in watches of 
the night to every sound, yet on 
principle, from mere self-respect , 
forbidden to write one syllable 
which aimed only at effect — 
what a lonely soul is here, and 
what a Promethean tragedy 1 


♦ “'lilt* l.ilc ol John llrnrv C'ardnuil Xcwinan,” By Wilfrid 
Waul. 2 VoN. not. (Lonj^iii.ins ) 



By amrttsy 0 / utun. caiuu * Co. Smvmmb In hi* siudir nt Vnlllnw, 41etnttnc to 

hlo otopadnufhtor, Mro. Strong. 
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These things make great literature. They bring the 
Catholic, the intense and sincere believer, into strange 
company. Was not Ainiel another of this brooding kind? 
And Senancour ? And surely Pascal, the otu* modern 
with whom it is safe to compare him as a leader ol Chris- 
tian philosophy ? Newman’s Oxlord sermons were 
soliloquies ; but his life was also a meditation, of which 
fragments escaped from his pen into Ids liooks, and in 
a true sense he writes to himself rather than to the world. 
With an attitude more modest 1ml not less determined 
than Goethe’s, he too asks, alter the wise and the foolish 
have said their say, “ But how does it a])i)ear to me / 
What do I think of it ? ” And by thought he means no 
formal argument, scholastic or legal, but the rcsptmse of 
his whole nature in its most exalted mood —the seer’s 










A Group at Samoa. 
Lloyd Osbourne. Captain Wurmbrand, 
Henry Sirnele. and Stevenson. 

I'lDiii Sh uM)n s \\ inks rfiiikiiid l.dition. (t.isstll.) 



V hv J, Diin's, Apui, Stiiumi 

Stevenson at Vailima. 

vision, lighted up as in moments of crisis, but conlirmed 
by cool experience ; for faith itsell, which he calls a ven- 
ture, is Newman grasping out, not after abstract ideas, 
but after living and divine realities. The dogmas of 
his creed are concerned with }>er..,;nalities from first to 
last. That is, in fact, the significance of dogma to him ; 
it sets up between the Object and the Subject of religion 


grounds tht*y would scaic(‘l\' ha\’e discovered for tliem- 
selves. Dr. \\\'ird. acting in ])erit‘('l good iaith, U'as from 
his ])e('uliar t(*mj)('ramiaii jn('a]>abl(‘ ol t‘iiti‘inig into New- 
man’s |)oli(‘\' on th('S(' delicate mat tel s. Ward had 
conli(U‘nce only in a\'oidan('t‘ and n*])ression ol jaoblems 





a supernatural friendship too sacred, too intimate, lor 


the logic of notions and algebraic symbols. We may 
describe Newman as a jioet or a mystic, and we shall do 
him no wrong ; but he never was, he m^ver could be, a 


Rationalist. 

And yet on the vague suspicion of rationalising, or of 
giving countenance to such as did, this man lay for years 
under a cloud. Not immediately at Rome, where his 
writings had nbt been examined, but among a group of 
English converts, to whom Mr. W. G. Ward furnished 



Hy rowr/fsv of A/ifsvrs. CasstU & Co. 

Mr». laobel Strong, 
Stavenaon's atepadaughter* 
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Stevenson playing on his flageolet. 


winch affeited the hthtfs of ( hnstians lliouf’h he was 
himself a miist .iclmiiabU deftndir of Tlinsiii aiid’com- 
pletely njuted the Associdtion ])hilos()])li\ maintained 
by J ^ Mill Ne\erth(lcss he \i(\\cd with al irm the 
somewhat undisciplined attimjds of wiitds like Sir 
John Acton to argue Uk old (juestions on a modern hi Id 
and he considered tint Newman was lesjKinsiiili foi their 
impiudences When hi had coiniruid Manning in I on- 
don and Monsignori Talbot who icsidid in the \ atii in, 
that so it was a peiiod set m 
during which the great Ora- 
torian’s books declined in their 
ciKulation Ins plans about 
Oxford were loiled and his 
career sterned to be at an <:,nd 
Thougli his victory in the 
Apologia won England o\er 
it did not reconcile Waid or 
Manning, neitheT of whom 
until they jiassed from the 
scene could be persuadi*d that 
their old Oxford chieftain had 
taken tlie right course with 
regard to ' Liberalism Rut 
his conscience did not re- 
proach him As the world 
went, Newman held that free 
discussion was inevitable , 
that among Catholics it could 
be so managed as to respect 
authoiity whilst allowing to 
men of science and men of 
letters a certain ** elbow- 
room , and that, in the 
absem e of a ( atholic Univer- 
sity — the enterprise in Dublin 
having failed-^ it would be a 
lessei e\il to send our young 
men to Oxlord and C ambndge 
than to let tliem enter life 
without mental training and 
college discipline His view 
was acted upon by Pope 


Leo XI II but not until thirty 
^cais had been lost to the 
generation giiidc^d l^y Ward and 
Manning The question is 
settled, with happy conse- 
ciuences , and Newman’s jirac- 
tical good sense has received a 
striking vindication 

How the recluse of Edgbas- 
ton behaved towards problems 
oi a laigei stiqie-' the Temporal 
Power, the Vatican Council'* 
we ma\ read at full length in 
Ml Ward’s luminous juges 
Rut we sh<dl be drawing our 
]>i(turt out of propoition if we 
fanev that Newman fell a per- 
sonal inUrcst when these lon- 
trov ( isies went on Ihcv lay 
onlsidi Ins particnlai splierc 
Ml he cbd w is to judge ol them 
as thev mfhuiiccd men mil women who sought his 
advice foi he would hav' smiled it tlu thonglit ot play- 
ing tlic politii lan or of pieUndmg to he an expeit in the 
School phil<is()y)h\ Ills i n ili i ss 1 1 quires us to mi asnre 
it on a ditfe 1 1 nt SI all Ihivi hondthithi wisripclled 
fiom the Div ma ( ommtdn h\ its mtcimmglmg oi Italian 
jiohlics with luMvenlv the li es 111 ele \ otion to tin Holy 
See led liini on oni ok \ ion to w ilk with nnshoil feet 
ovci the Romm ])i\cm(iiK is a ])ilgnm to St I’etirs 



Stevenson. 

Bronw mednilioa by St. Gnudene In Luxembourg. 

From a bat^eliel mado dfevlng 9 lev«iiton'B Illness in New York in 1887 
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shrine Kevicviers have noted in Ins Ictteis from Italy 
observations tomliing tlie iclus and stoius of tlie Sdints 
which, as Piotestant Knp^lislimcn tli(\ cannot awav 
with One w ho had this det*j)-scatL*d ft elinp; loi tlie s])(‘( lal 
features of Catholitism and its jiojnilai hums was not 
likely to ieb( 1 against the judgments oi a ( oiint il at whit h 
the Pope jntsided and tt) wliitli lu had been InmsLlf 
invited as a learned tlieologian Ills last t onsideiable 
woik, the LetttT on Mi Gladstone’s “ \atuanism ” was 
received by all its readeis including Dr Wait! as an 
instant e of absolute good iaith and as a pi oof weie an\ 
needed, tlial his anxittics all along had been for otheis 
not at .dl foi himself 

It was no jiait oi Mi W«nd’s design to summarise 
Newman’s wiitmgs oi to judge of tliem as a hteian 
critic He IS ( out ( lilt d with a hie not with a biblio 
gra])h\ TIr gciRial ])ublK has bteii tauglit by toni- 
petent authoritits iiom (\e]\ side that this strluded 
and mt'ditatne genius LinjdoMiig no \iolerit oi stiange 
deMces but kt t ])iiig to Ins mollici tongue w ith an almost 
supeistitioiis lOMitiKt has bctpicathed to literature a 
series of jnose t om])os]1ioiis ntvti ext < lit d in tht punt), 
of their languagt in tin ii musital ih\thm then pene- 
trating quahtN tluir elt)tpieiKi tU])th and tendetiitss 
It IS hkewist litld th.it lilt Dit im of (uiontius” dt ils 
with supeini final flu mt s and the coriespondmg imagei\ 
in a mannti not apjnoariRd b\ am jxict since Dante 
But e\tn th.it is not the whtile In his wtnk on the 
De\ eltijnnt nt t)f ( hrisfi.in DtKturu” Newman went 
btfoie Daiwin antic ipatctl the stiiigglt ftir life while 
apphing it to ideas ind jicKcncd m hlstor^ a jirincijde 



R.L.S. 

From ^ dnwlng by A S Boyd 
Kindly kut by Messrs. Chattu & Wind us 



;//ir (, ill n R, L, Stevenson, 

1 1 il il li Il till 111 il S\ 111 \ NSW in i8 1 1 1 V 
I \ 1 S S| II 

t)l selettitin \{ the simt jHiiotl lie skettlu^tl m his 
Oxltnd Unntisitv seimons a tlittn^ t)t toiurcte or as 
vvema> sav t)f \ ital assent w hit h twt nt\ -six yc'ars later 
was elaboiattd with a itmukiblt wt ilfli of instances, 
and with equal sul)tlet\ iiitt) .i xolumt the mam lines 
of which have bten sti ingtU illustrated b\ v\ hat is known 
as psychical rtstait h J t) be \trsitilL and original is 
given tt) few , and amting the few we must reckon Jt)lm 
lleniy Newman 

\\ hat > ” some ( iCi man jirtifessor oi Bei hn oi (jiessen 
may excl iim if he should stt these wtiids "versatile 
and onginal — a ( aidmal t)f the Rtiman t huu h ^ ” Even 
St) 1 iepl\ Htrr Prokssoi To this T w is ct)niing, for 
it deserves niognititni as an encoiii aging sign, at Berlin 
no less than tlscwliere None of us that are students 
dt'iiie the world to be overrun bv ignoraiiee and left in 
jirimeval daikness We all say J nii Lux'" Now the 
entrant c of this poet histt>rian .intl i)hilosoplier into the 
Sacied ( tillege did not, indeed raist to dogmatic definj- 
tions his views tin develtipmeiit oi his theory t)f assent, 
but it surely jiitived that genius need ritit exclude a man 
from the honouis of the puijile Leo XIII , who was 
an accomplished scholai and well uxid in metaphysics, 
delighted to call into his illustrious Senate a thinker on 
modern lines such as Newman, vvhilt he was distinguishing 
an Aristotelian commentator Joseph Piisct) (wht)se works 
I studied 111 Rome) by making him C aidmal Archbishop 
of Naples The English Oratorian has powerfully 
contributed to a reconciliation without compromise of 
elements both abstract and concrete, in a more perfect 
scheme of philosophy than North or South has formulated 
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at the present time ; and the Neapolitan will be found to 
have kept the ancient burning. 

But there is something more. In a Life so adequately 
told, with distinction and with even judgment, with 
documents at first hand carefully chosen, yet nothing 
essential omitted, every reader will perceive a moral 
to suit his own cast of mind. The book is not a pleading 
one w’ay or another. 1 may suggest, perhaps, how it will 
strike a well-wisher to religion w ho is not very intolerant 
of Rome, though he should happen to differ from its 
creed. Newman’s second period, for at least twenty- 
five years, was outwardly a time of dtdeat and could luU 
fail to seem “ bare of joy,’* when \’iewed by those who 
imagine such a life in their ow’ii light, which is that of 
comfortable citizens. But the hidden sjirings of quite 


another kind of joy did not fail Newman ; and when he 
was challenged he replied, in language breathing convic- 
tion, that he foimd supreme content in the beliefs and the 
practices of his faith. All that makes so great a dust 
and heat in the biograjdiy was lik^ English weather — a 
thing to be endured, but which must not interfere with- 
our serious concerns. The true life w^ent on, tranquil 
and slieltered, in a sanctuary where nom* of these things 
might enter. The poet, preacher, mystic, saint, was 
there alone wath the Alone. It is this w’liich compels 
a critic who has thought over the limits of his art, 
to keep) a certain distance from the innermost shrine of 
N(*wmaTi’s thoughts, chiaiiy as tliey are set before us. 
Thev belong to the sacred mystery of a great and 
solitary soul. 


CONRAD.* 

By Perceval GinnoN. 


F ew books of autobiographic flavour and intention 
liave so good a reason for their a])])(‘arance as 
“ Some Kt*miniscences,” by Josejih Conrad. The 
** fifteen years of unbroken silence before ])raise or 
blame,” to w'hich the author la 5 "s claim in his “ familiar 
p'lreface,** have also been years of an increasing curiosity 
concerning the strange; and di\'erse ])ersonality W'hie'li 
glimmered, like* a veiled lanteTu, behind the narratives 
of “ Lord Jim,” Heart of Darkness,” ” The Nigger of 
the Narcissus,” and tlie otlier novels and tales which 
make up the bod^' of Mr. Conrad’s achievenumt as a 
writer. Tt is a curiosity which Mr. ('onrr.d has done 
nothing either to slake or inflame ; lu) writer has taken 

* '‘Some* HeminiRconrcs.” I3y Josey’>h Conrarl. 5 s. net. 
Evelei^li Ncisli ) 



the paragraphist less into his confidence, or served so 
little the purj>ose of the interviewer and thejiress photo- 
grapdier. The works by wliicli alone he lias personified 
himself hav e issued from a trinujuil se clusion ; and there 
is, therefore, a kind of graciousness, a manner of relenting 
to friendly importunities, in the ])ublication of a book 
which so Jiandsomelv makes a guest of tlit* reader wlio 
has hitherto lieen no niine Ilian an acfjnaintance. 

For Mr. (oiirad, in his reminiscent iikhkI. two memories 
are associated and intertw ined : that of his first contact 
with the sea, which was to have so large a ])art in his life, 
and that of the writing ol his first l)ook. He reveals 
himself, in his op)ening chapter, in his berth on board the 
steamer Adoiva, wath tlie growing manuscript of 
“ Almayer’s Folly ” lying on the ])lanket in his bunk, and 



rkonk $ Sir l^ercy SheUey. 
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the brass rim of the* porthole 
framing a vignette of the quays 
of Rouen, at the moment when 
the tale is interrupted by the 
entrance of the banjo-playing 
third officer. Never was a 
book, destined ultimately to 
be completed and jmblished, 
the subject of so many iriter- 
nij^tions. Already at Rouen 
it was four years old ; it he d 
yet t(^ accoin])any its author 
to his childhood’s home in 
Poland, to share with him 
many long sea passages, to go 
in peril up the Congo. 

It is Walter Bagehot who 
says that for a great exq^eii- 
ence there is essential “ an 
experiencing nature.” Mr. 

Conrad’s experiences have 
been manifold; they range 
from Russian exile as a child to oppression at the liands 
of an examiner in seamanship ; and in his recital of them 
it is immediately clear that h(‘ is one ol those ran' and 
fortunate men who an' endowed at their birth with the 
experiencing iiatun*. There is the incid(‘nt of tlie hist 
Englishman on whom lie set eyes -in Switzerland, at 
tlie top of t]i(' Furka Pass, wJiicli lie was traversing on 
foot with a tutor. ” My unforget talde Englisliinan.’' he 
calls him ; and he is unforgettable, lie wore kna ker- 
bockers, and with them short socks, and ” his calves, 
ex])osed to the jiublic gaze and the tonic air of liigli 
altitudes, dazzled the belioldei by the sj)l(‘n(lour of their 
marble-like condition and their rich tom' ot young i\'orv.” 

“ The light of a licadloiig, (’xalted satisfaction with tlie 
world of men and the sccneiy oi moiint.Lins illumined his 
clear-cut, very red face, his shoit, silver white' wdnskors, lus 
innocently eager and Irnmiphiint t'ye^s. In jnissing he 
cast a glance of kindly curiosity and .i Irii'iidly gleam of big, 
sound, sliiny teeth tow^ards the mail and the* boy sitting 
like dusty tramps by the roadside, w ith a modest kii.i])saek 
lying at their feet. . . . ^ )ne does not meet such aii I'.nglish- 
rnan twice in a lifetime." 

The language is the language of Josi'])h ('onrad, but 
the inifiression, the experience, is that of tlie boy who 
travelled with his tutor. Already one sees how liis imagin- 
ation enriched for him the woild in which lie moved. 

The original of Almayer came into his \a('W' many yeais 
later, as a feature in another ])hase ol liis lite, but the 
faculty of imaginative vision which jnesents him " in the 
round,” as a man against his ow’n hackground but 
detached from it and individual, is the same. 

" He came (piite dose to the sliqi's side and raised a 
i/^harasscd countenance, round and flat, with that cm I of 
^}t>lack hair over the forehead, and a heavy jiamod glance." 


Stevenson’s family and household at Samoa* including 
his wife, his mother and Lloyd Osbourne. 

lie was a grieved man ; everything griev'cd iiim. The 
pon\' which Mr. Conrad had to sling and ])ut ashore for 
him knc‘cked him down and ran awav' ; li(' could not even 
derive a spark of ho])e, faith or ])nde from tlie ownership 
of " the oul>' gei'se on flic East ('oast” ; and when his 
mail was liatided to him, it was afiparent that he w'as 
afraid ot his h'ttc'rs. Such was tli(' man wliose effect, as 
he moved in his patterned pvjamas about tlie Bornean 
riverside, w’as to haunt and preoccupy Mr. ('onrad tlirough 
years of wandering and establish him at last upon tlie 
threshold ol a new and nndrearned-of career. 

It is a good lortune wliii'h lias bestow'i'd Mr. Conrad 
111)011 ns as an luiglish writer ; it was a bav's preference 
which made him an l^higlish s lilor. Hi' rei'alls tlie first 
English shij) whicli hi' touched witli his liiinds, the 
steamer llVs/e//, as .slii' came into Marseilles. 

He had ])ut out to meet her in tlie boat of lus friends the 
])ilots, and pulled how in tlie dinghv W'hich i)iit the pilot 
on hoard, and so caught tlie line wJiicli was throwai from 
lu'r rail. He was liiddeii to shove oil, " and when I bore 
ag.iinsi till smooth flank of the lust Knglisli sliip 1 ever' 
touched in my hfi', I felt it already throbbing under my 
open palm.” 

There is a seiisi' in wliich every work of art is an auto- 
bii)gra])}i\’, and in that sense llu' warm jiersonality, tlie 
radiant and Jiumane intelligence of Joseph ('onrad were 
alieady miiTfircd in the novi'ls he has wTitten. But he 
was there seen as in a glass, darkly ; here he is face to 
face with his reader. In "Some Reminiscences” w^c 
have, not a sujiplement and accessory to his other books, 
but a fresh work of tlie first im])ortance. a vital and 
individual book, a true Conrad. 



J'hotn h\ J. I'lifruh, Liimhiuf^h. 


ENCORE BORROW,* 

By .Thomas Seccombp. 

T here are, of course, a great many devotees of the weight of their purses. The love of Borrow makes 

George Borrow about. They read him in cheap a kind of bond between them, and some day they will 

prints or purchase him in first editions, according to probably succeed in canonizing Iheir hero. A hundred 

years hence he may be well-nigh forgotten, but it would 
not be surprising if by 2100 A.n. he had become a star 

a 


• “ The Life of George Borrow." 
ilRficial documont.3, etc., with 13 
l^nkms. ■ I os. 6d. net. (Murray.) 


Compiled from unpublished 
Illustrations. By Herbert 
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I*rorri an oiigiii.il drawing liV Counl Gimlamo Nrili, given bv Stevensrui to Mi 11 U.dbi 
iiainett, and now liist rejnodmed by Mr. li.uivlt’i. niii‘‘''i*)n 


should enact the part of a leech. His powers 
of suction have proved fully equal to the 
task, and lie lias given us a llioroughly well- 
organized repertory of biograyiliical fact and 
Horro\'ian legend. 

To those who arc familiar with the ram- 
bling autobiography committed to the pages 
of “ Lavengro,*' the “ Romany Rye,*' and 
“ The liible in Spain," not to mention the 
recently jHiblislied " Letters to the Bible 
Society/' tluTc is not very much that is 
w holly new in the first sections of the ])resent 
work. In (he ]xirt that follows his subject's 
first suc(*essfiil ajipearance as an author, how - 
ever, Mr. Jenkins gh’ans much that is un- 
familiar, and presents it w ith befitting vivacity. 
Borrow ’s relations with women are significant 
and tlirow light, I think, u])()n his iiersonality. 
He gencrallv struck them imfavTuirably, and 
he certainlv had by no means " doubled 
ra]>e Turk." He had semi-Oriental, or 
Byronic, ideas about the seclusion of women. 
He could not lathom. and had little toleration 
for condescending f^rirtuh’s (fames, but above 
all, lit' defesfetl quibbling bluc-stockings, such 
as Frances l\)\ver ('obbe. The develojnnent 
of his cooliH'Ss with h'ortl. liis Iretjucnt brushes 
with his publisher, jolin Murrav', the causes 
ol his dissension with Jiowriug. are all care- 
fully detail(‘d here. In the last (*\]>losive 
appeiidi.v to tht' “ l^>niany Borrow 

WTote : " Th(‘ writtT is aware of more than 
one instance in which he (Bow ring) has passed 
off the literatun' of frit'ndlcss young men, 
after making them a slight pecuniary com- 
pensation, and deforming w liat w as tiriginally 
excellent by inter[)olations of Jiis own." Tliis 
Radical litt'rato, he went on, esteems himself 
a king ol translators. His translatitnis are 


of Htlie first magnitude. 
Should that day ever arrive, 
Mr. Herbert Jenkins may 
rest assured of a niche in the 
Borrovian observatory as an 
annotator of industry and 
aliility, who has left no 
stone unturned in his timely 
endeavour to elucidate the 
sibylline leaves of that ever- 
memorable and worshipful, 
but portentous and often 
obscure, commentator, Dr. 
W. J. Knapp. To fuse the 
old and new material into a 
consistent portrait ol Don 
George has not appeared 
feasible to Mr. Jenkins, or, at 
any rate, he ha.s not seriously 
attempted it. He has left 
that to other hands, and has 
been, in his criticism, con- 
tent to fulfil Borrow's own 
idea of the functions of a 
critic, which was that he 



Pkok) by /. Paimk, Edtubrngk, 
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rhoto /-r //. Waitei nnuHtt. Robert Louis Stevenson* 

One t>f the pnilMii, t.iki M (i( him. 


with “ Wild W.'iirs \m hook on the. su])ject, at least 
in lLn/.^lis]i, will prol>:ihl\^ e\'(T do as much to render the 
tanlali/iiK” cliann of tlu* hi'autilnl " Land ot our Fathers/' 
when' hall IS so lannliar. and the other half so iinpene- 
trabh' slian;.;t\ Ajiart lioin their ale, in ('oinniondation 
ol wliK’h Wolds almost laihd him. h(‘ took less kindly 
to the Si'otch. He was at iiome in Man, and still more 
m Cornwall, where. j!;ast Ane;han thou.i;li he was, he 
lelt hmiscll und(Mslood in tlu‘ honu's o| his ancestors. 
Thes(‘ walking" toiiis seiwed as a kind ol salet\' \'al\'e to 
Boriow'. riu‘ e\eicisi‘ and o])eu air I'liahled him to 
(Irink th(‘ ah' with plent\' ol malt mil that his soul lovi'd. 
He had constant change ol scc'iie, and his thoUL;hts w'imo 
diviTti'd hv eiK'oiiiiters with odd ]i(‘o))le, and hy the 
hundred and oiu^ ad\'entun‘s of thi' roadside, itis face, 
figure and aggressive v'lrility inadi' him a conspicuous 
object wherever he went. rnem])lovment at home gave 
rise to the malaise from which his intolerance in religious 
matters and inonomaiiia about gcMitility-nonsense " 
mainly sprang. Mr. Jenkins quotes very aptly Voltaire/s 
lilies : 

“ Qiii ji'a pas ] 'esprit dr* son fiRo 
lie son a lout le inallieiir." 

Borrow' Jiad in fact, a doubh* portion of the blind 
conservatism of his favourite races, the Gyiisies, the 
Basques, the W elsh. He was proloundlv sceptical about 
inodtTii impio\'t‘ments and other such machines, for he 


made either from a ])rosc rendering done for him fioni one 
of tlie easii'r dialects of Juirojie, or were made direct from 
tlie originals into pjiglish hv friendless young men, and 
tlicn delormed by his alterations. This was hv no means a 
true bill jiccording to Mr. Jt'iikins. Tlu' n‘al grievance w'as 
that alter jnoinising to use all his influence to get Boriow 
ajqiointed consul at Tanton, liow'ring olilaiiu'd the jiost 
for jiimself, largely by jiassing off as liis own the Manclm 
Testament which Borrow editi'd in St. lYtershurg. 
TIktc is very little doubt that Bowring w\as a man w'ho 
had no hesitation in seiza'ng everything that jirescnted 
itself and turning it, as far as possible, to his own uses. 
In tliis he was doing what most successful men hav^e 
done and will cmitinnc to do. Yd he had been kind 
to Borrow, and had helped him as far as lay in his power. 
He no doubt obtainc'd all the information he could from 
Borrow', as he would have done from anyone else. Yet, 
wdien there w’as nothing to he lost by so doing, lie did 
extend to Borrow at times a cfinsiderabU* amount of 
lielp. Francis Farkman, a man and a writer, who had 
some striking affinities with Borrow, remarked once that 
in order to succeed in AnuTica one had to be either a 
Harvard man or a humbug. Borrow was the equivalent 
of neitlier of tlicse tilings in England. He had rnad(* 
no friends among the great ladies vvlio make, or rather 
more often mar, so many hopeful schemes and meritorious 
appointments in tliis country. Hence the pathetic 
restlessness and vain eagerness to he up and doing with- 
out being able to gel anything to do, which made the 
end of his life so jiointlcss and embittered. Yet the 
^‘Celtic" holidays, so happily touched in description 
here in Chapters XXV. and XXVI., were not altogether 
unproductive. It was destined apparently tliat nothing 
George Borrow could ever wi itc sliould quite come up 
to the promise of “ The Bible in Spain." Yet how 
many guide-books are there to compare in any respect 



Photo hy /, Patrick, Edinburgh, Bu*t of StaVMMtIv 

by G. W. Slevcnsoa, R.S.A., in the Scottish Portrait Gallery, EdiQburgh. 
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did not see where the Imman betterment came in. 
Mechanical power might well be a gain in itself, but it 
was more than counterbalanced by the increase of 
human inequality, which was certain to follow in its 
train. Such are the ideas, at any rate, which we read 
into Borrow after the event. Though he prided himself 
above everything on his anti-mcditevalism and anti- 
papism, he was really a blind obscurantist himself. 
Alone almost among his contemporaries he appreciated 
primitive nature and distrusted civilization as the malady 
which Edward rar])enter has since demonstrated it to 
be. We know something about the dim. retn\'iting 
Arcady from sucli writers as Bouriu' and jessopp, we 
know much of the old tranters and woodlariders from 
Hardy, and of the old race of sliepherds from Hudson ; 
but it fell to Borrow to hold up tlie mirror to wild miture 


on roadside and heath. The characters that he flashes 
before us in his sunprints are true living pictures, char- 
acters that have since been improved off the face of the 
earth, and now w^e regret, with all our forces, that the 
rogues will never come back. And we know that it 
cannot be, and that the “Romany Rye“ is a being 
who lived in a different age frorti ours, as different as 
the age of Hector and Achilles, When warriors fought in 
tlieir chariots round the walls of Troy, and the long- 
haired Acliaians hurled their sf>ears and stole one an- 
other’s horses in the darkness, and kings made long 
speeches arm(*d to the teeth, and ran away with other 
kings* wives or multiplied their own. In short, it was 
Borrow’s aim in an emasculate age of ready-made boots 
and shoes to leave a naked foot])rint on the sand. This 
he achieved, 


flew ffioohs. 


MR. FOX.* 

“ * The Early History of Charles James Fox ‘ was 
published thirty-one years ago, in October, 1880. In 
the following Decomlx'r T aci eiitecl oflice as SciTctary of 
the Admiralty, and jierforce aharidoned hlcTature lor an 
indermite period to come." I hus Sir Cieorge ( )tto 'J rc- 
velyan begins Ins preface to the first voliime of " (icorge 
the Third and Cliarles Fox." " At tlieMicginning of the 

* “ George the 'i'hinl and C’luirles Fox : The Condiiding Part 
of ‘ The Anicncan Revolution.' " My Ihe Right lion Sir CJeorge 
Otto TrcNOlvan, 13art., U.M. In j vuls. Vol. I. 7 s, od. net, 
(Longmans.) 



pkuto hv 7. rutncfi, Eiiihhurf^h. 1^ Swanston RocK Garden 

(Aucuaf, 1907). 

Lord (tuthiie. .Misn Ali>ou Cunningham, Steven M»n'» nurse. Hr deducted 
“A Child’s liarden of Vfises” to her-— " From her lioy." 

' Indeed, Cumn»v, I wish 1 iiiiflht hesrome a man worth talking of, if itwrrermly 
lhat you Hhould not have thrown away your paliw.”— Letter from Stevenson 
to AliMjn Cunningham (1871) in " The Letters of R. L. Stevenson." Edited 
bv Sir Sidney Colvin. (Mrthiuri.) 


next session, in the lobby of the House of Commons, Mr. 
Justin M'Carthy did rnc the honour to express a wish lhat 
there existed a statutory power lor ohtaiiimg an Ouler of 
Court to compel me ‘ to tinish Fox.’ " Mr. M'C'arthy's 
wish lias been echotul by TTi;ni> thousands all the world 
over. A biography ot F^'ox by a competent writer was 
badly wanted, and Sir (ieorge ITevelvan liad proved liim- 
sclf the man for tJie work It was to many a gre.it dis- 
appointment that when Sir (reorge Trevelyan, released 
from tlie labours of office, again took up liis pen, it was to 
write " The Americ.an Revolution," and not a further 
instalment of the life of Fox. " The American Revolu- 
tion " is excellent, but it was the account of the 
middle life and later years of the great statesman that we 
particularly wanted from him. Now we have the first of 
two volumes of " George the Third and Charles Fox," in 
which work the history of the American Revolution is 
concluded ; and the story of Fox will be carried up, to 
quote the author, " to the moment which, so far as personal 
.success was concerned, proved to be the culminating point 
of his whole career." In tlie " Early Life," it will be 
remembered, the narrative .stopped in 1774, when Fox, 
bccaii.se of liis independence, was, at the King’s express 
desire, dismissed by J.ord North ; and (ieorge Selwyn, con- 
vinced th.it his friend has a great career in front of him, 
said : " Charles, for the future I will eat salt fisli on the 
day you was turned out. You shall be my C harles the 
Martyr now ; for T am tired of your great-grandfather, 
the old one. His head can never be sewed 011 again ; 
but, as yours can be, I will stick to you." 

If tlie book is something less than a biograjiliy of Fox, 
it is also something more, for it surveys English society 
in the later half of the eighteenth century, and presents 
also an intimate picture of the world of politics, and those 
who worked, as well as those who sauntered, in that world. 
But the main interest to readers will probably be Fox, 
for whom Sir George 'rrcvelyan has an affection so whole- 
hearted that sometimes, many jvill think, it leads him 
into excessive eulogy. It is truc^ of course, that Fox paid 
a heavy penalty for the follies of his youth. 

" He is habitually cited as the instance of a statesman who 
was a confirmed gambler ; and yet he cca.sed to be a gamester 
at an age when very few indeed, besides himsoll, have taken 
rank as statesmen. While still a stripling he was diced and 
wagered — and, as his elders believed, wa.s glaringly anl trans- 
parently cheated — put of an immense fortune. For some years 
afterwards he continued to play high ; but in the spring of I702» 
at the period of life when an aspiring member of Parliament 
begins to hope for Jan appointment as a Junior Lord of the 
Treasury, Fox ^became the leading Minister of the Crown’s 
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power and influence, although not in title. Thenceforth he 
gambled less and less frequently, until, after no very long while, 
he dropped the practice altogether," 

Thus Sir C.corge Trevelyan. 'I'lie defena* of Fox is not 
very strong ; indeed, it is a i)icce of sjx'cial pleading. 
In 1792 , when Fox began to give up gambling, he w.is forty- 
three years of age, had squandered a vast foitunc, his 
own, his father’s, and his friends' money. What, Horace 
Walpole wondered, would loix do when all liis fnemls had 
sold their estates to pay his debts of lionoiir ? Let us 
take a contemporary ojiinion. " Fox,” .said his ” candid 
friend,” Ikiothby, ” loved only three things —women, play 
and politic.^. Vet at no period of liis life did he ever form 
a creditable connection with a woman 11c lost his whole 
fortune at the gaming tabic ; and, wnth the exception of 
about eleven months of his life, he has remained alw.iys 
in opposition.” Sir ('.eorge I'rcvclyan's enthusiasm for liis 
hero is understandable enough, for Fox, with all his faults 
— and why minimise thiun ^ -wa.s llu* most lovable cre.it urc 
in the world. No one ever had a bad w'ord for him, save 
the most narrow-minded King that has ever sat on tlie 
English throne, George III., who h.ited him as heartily as 
he had hated Chatham. Fox's good ii.itiirc, his good tempcT, 
won all hearts ; and ])eculiarly i haracleristic of Inin is 
the following .story, wlien the Fiince of Wales and lie lie.ird 
of the death of the Duchess of Devonshire ” riicn,” said 
his Royal Highnc.ss, ” we have lost the bcst-bied woman in 
England.” ” Then,” said Fox, ” we have lost the kindest 
heart in England.” 

Of the greatness of Fox there is lUi (jucstion, and in tins 
matter Sir (ieorge Trevelyan goes not a wliit too far. A 
superb or.ilor, ( .ijiablc always of rising to the height of an)' 
question, and sjilendid in rt‘pl)’, he was possessed of the 
greatest gift with which llie politician can be blc*ssed, 
common sense, lie could sec clcNirly, and he could .see 
far. In his youth he made mistakes 'I'o give one instam e 
He oppo.sed the liberty of the Cress in his early years m 
the House of (Commons ; but in later days he made amcndT 
by secuniig the publnity of I’arliamentaiy debates. Ills 
views on the American question, with which the volume 
under consideration is jirmcip.illy concerned, were (‘s.scn- 
tially .sound. He realiz(’d the futility of contiiuiing the 
war, and was never tired of urging tins vic.v on the House. 

I le insisted tlial Amcrii .» could not be iximpicrcd ; and that, il 
the contest was earned on, lives and treasuie would be 
squ.andered, but no materi.d gam could be secured We 
know now, as he knew llien, that not even a great victory, 
save, perh.ips, at the outset of tlie eampaign, could ha\e 
.saved the colonies for us. Fox's s])ee('hcs weii! (amvimmg. 
liis reasoning unassailable, and the war would, through 
his efforts, have been .ib.iiidoncd 1ml lor the voices of the 
piacc-men whose positions were depimdent upon the 
favour of the monarch, who realized that success was 
impossible, but whose obstinacy was such that he would 
not give way, though his army was decimated and his 
country impoverished. Sir (ieorge Tre\ elyan’s mdiclmcnt 
of the King is magnihceiil ; Ins vignette of old ( liatham 
magnificent ; the whole .sloiy unfolded with a directness 
and simplicity that he has taught us to expect from 
him. The second, and concluding, volume, wc are told, 
is more', than half linislied, and soon, we hope, will be in 
our liands. And then, we trust, will conic ” 'J Iic Last 
Years of ('harles James Fox.” 

Lewis Melville. 


MODERN ITALIAN LITERATURE * 

In the pages of history there is none more moving than 
that which tells of the making of United Italy. Italian 
literature to-day is the outcome of that history. The 
Foreword to this volume states that “ tliis book traces the 
history of the literary revival which took place in Italy 

• "Modern Italian Lileiature." By Lacy Collison-Morley. 
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during the eighteenth century and which has not yet entirely 
speni it.self ; .dso (?) .in .icioiml of the principal poets and 
novelists of to-ilay. ” The I.itler ]Xirt (d the author's object 
IS (ariKMl out hv .i conscientious recapitulation of living 
Itiihaii wnteis .md tlicii worUs. 'fhe foniuM rests on a 
mis( (jncepliou J-'.ir Innn l)eing entir<'ly spent, the htiirary 
levivnl ol tlu' ('iglileeiitli i<‘nlin\’ is .i, bout loie.uli its blos- 
soming peiKMl Modem H,d\'’s litei.ilur(‘ is in tin; making, 
for mo<lern It:i!\ li.is pist heim m.ide and llie m. iking took 
over a ceiilnrv' to .u (oni j)hsh 

iTom llu' treat\ ol Ai\ l.i rh.ipelle tdl llu' donun.dion (»f 
N.ipoleon Il.'ilv w.is jiiep.nmg tor lier stmggle. I' rom the 
Congress ol X uniim to tin- proi lanmtion o! tlie Kingdom ot 
Italy she w.is in fin* grip t)l .in herou conllut, jiourmg out 
her bt‘sl blood and l.i\ing mijunislmble ineinones for sm 
ceediiig gcnei.it ions 11 is tins slurs ol tln' niakiiig of 
modern Italy ol whu h mo«leiu It.di.iii lileialiirt' is tlii'. 
reflet lion, hor Ihost* wlio want a snpeiiui.d at (pi.nntam e 
willi Italian authors nnd th(‘ir works laktm ('hront)logicallv, 
tins volunit' shoiiltl l)(! iisetiil. Hut n book oi tins knul has 
an insiijx'r.ible delet I P.irllv through want ol spa< e, 
])arth' thit)iigli other .md proloimdtM' limit. itioiis, motlcrn 
Italian hit'ratnre is not i leni I)' enough shown in the light 
of modern Italian hisltjrv . 

'riiete .in‘ three n.imes in lt;ih:in literature during the 
time ol pre])aniti(^ii th.il st.md out as landm.'irks in the 
.story of It.'ilv’s frec'iloni, Melast.isio, Lanin and Alfiori. 
Mtdaslasio imirks the close of tht‘ long jicriod of Italy's 
subjtM turn when httuMfure had deelmed on operatic (la)^s. 
Jltj w'as a t\ |>(j ot his period. “ Tin' more pros.iu: the 
age, tiu' molt' ex.iggt'ratt'd tlu‘ heroism,'’ and it lookctl 
.'IS if there t'oiild lx* lit) salv'.ition for an age whit h demanded 
sut'h melodrannit ic perf(‘i tion lor its In'i'oes. The hu t was, 
the age W.IS not ('onsc'ioiis of wMiiling s.ilvatioii. Metas- 
t.isio was the exprt'ssion of a peiioil wdiost' ideal w'as the 
artiliti.il pastorahsin ot a false Arcadia. In Venire, CjoI- 
dtjin, Alet.'ist.isio’s t ontt'iiqiorarv, was tiirinng to life for 
the sonrtt*s ol Ins ail. lint it w'a,s I’arim, born nearly 
thirty ye. ITS l.iitT than Alet.ist.isio, wdio marlted tlio rise and 
sprt'atl of Hu* liht'r.'il innneint‘s wliieh led to the Italian 
revival. Tlirongliont l-anope the itle.is wana* stirring that 
were to bring .ilxmt tin' J'rt'ii-h Re\ointu>n. In Mclas- 
tasni’s world a natnm.il t tnistn'in t' did nut exist. Revolu- 
tions do not t onn' about imlil tilings improve. Things were 
improving aftt'i* 17.4.S- after Aixd;i-(^dia]Kille there was no 
ineonsnlerable degret' of enhghfeiiei! benev'olt'nee amongst 
the desjiols iA tlisinnted Italy. L.iiiin m.itle tiirrent the 
new' itltMs w'hith led to tin* h'rein h Kevt)lntion and Chartism 
on the tme Iiriinl, to the lun.ain ifi.ition At t and Italian Inde- 
pt'iidence on the other, wlneli perme.ited F.iiropean society 
and msj^irctl siit h ])o])iilar Iitt'r.iline ;is “ Sandford and 
Merttm,” tin' clc\.itor of onr t.itheis' south. 

Panm wms the mor.ihsf ol Italian treetlom. Alfieri, born 
twontv ve.irs Inter, was its piopln t In his envn headlong 
eonv’t'rsion fioin .1 hie ot nll<*iiess to .i mission of fierce 
tieel.iination ag.iinst tvranny. In' w'as a type oi the evolution 
of a ii.itional const ienet; in the Italy of hisil.iv. The ferocity 
of thoiiglit that in.'itlt* his vt'ry style revolutionary, 
not cantalo, at tirst repelled the men of his age ; then he 
became imnnmsely popnl.ir as tht'y realised that his dramas 
reflected their own attitude to llnar foreign rulers. Alfieri 
IS Italy’s one gre.it tragedian. He had no successor, he was 
succeeded by the Ke,\oUition. 

With the Revolution cropped up the old quarrel lietween 
Romantic and C^issie schotils, the echoes ot which arc still 
muttering. It is possible to over-estimate their importance. 
The Romantic spirit belongs by inheritance to the Northern 
races. It had its obvious beginnings ir England in the 
eighteenth century, but in lad it was at no time absent 
from linglish literature. The Romantic style is another 
thing. In the eighteenth century it became a vogue and a 
tiresome one, imt only in luiglish literature ; it troubled 
Italian too. Mr. Collison-Morley has well pointed out the 
debt that Italian literature owed to Iviiglish at this period. 
The Roman fic style proper never bec.amc rooted in Italy, 
but later it became inve.stcd with a perfectly factitious 
political significance, and on these grounds the old quarrel 
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Still recurs. The great modern writers of Italy assimilated 
the best of the Romantic spirit of the North. 

But in the early nineteenth century the romantic novel 
rilled the literary held largely because a mediaeval environ- 
ment of tyrants and feudal castles was found a convenient 
medium for anti-Austrian declamation. Italian literature 
in fact had become “ a great arsenal for the expulsion of the 
foreigner.” Literary form suffered in consequence. Man- 
zoni and Leopardi are by themselves names great enough to 
fill a period. But when the majority of poets and authors 
were devoting their best energies to war instead of art it is 
not surprising that literary achievcimmt at this period was 
second-rate ; it is only surprising that the standard was so 
high. Through it all, good and bad, .spoke the liberating 
spirit of the age. ” Liberi non sarem* sc non Siam 
uni.” 

Contemporary verse was one of Italy's most jiowcrful 
weapons in the struggle for liberty. Leopardi, dead before 
Novara, spoke from the grave to young jiatnots in pilgrim- 
age at his tomb. ” Nessun’ piigiia per te ? Non ti difende 
Ncssun de’ tuoi ? ” Mamch’s songs were tin; hymns of the 
revolutionists. Mameli himself, barely Iwcuty-two, loll dur- 
ing the siege of Ronu', fighting by (hiribaldi. Berchet’s 
songs moved the country like the sound of a trumpet. 
Carducci tells us how, the year before Novara, he then a boy, 
hearing his mother repeal Bcrchi'Ts verses, “saw black ” 
and wanted to go out and kill Austrians. “ We owe,” said 
Garibaldi, ” a great part of this our Italy to the poets.” 
The best work of the age was not jnit into literafurc. To 
the makers of Italy pas.sion for their country was art and 
lifework, faith, honour, religion, wife and < hikl. They gave 
their lives to free Italy e I’ossa Frciiioiio amor di 
patria.” 

After the long Icn.sion of the struggle peai e ( aine and 
prosperity began, but the literary forliine.s of tlie country 
seemed at a low ebb. The 'Seventies were swampecl by bad 
translations of worse novels. Carducci did liis magml'ict nt 
best to revive literature from tlie formless welter into which 
it seemed to have fallen. Lmtcd Italy pro.sciited another 
literary problem. Disunited Italy had as many tongues 
as she had rulers. The l.inguage difficulty is more serious 
than wc arc apt to think who settled our own over 4 (x> years 
ago. Geographical dilTcrcnccs, mor<;over, are still aggra- 
vated by remains of ancient jealousies and local academic 
supremacies. The .settlement wall be helped no doubt as 
was our owai by the (still recent) settlement of the cajntal. 
It is a great hindrance to gootl novel wTiting when the 
written ^language lacks the vigour of the spoken, and cin 
infusion of native dialects cannot fail to strengthen standard 
Italian. Moreover, wdien a novelist is good enough, he is his 
own apologist for his own style. There are good novelists 
in Italy, there wall be more. Italian literature is iniiLh 
occupied with style, and this in part explains the cull of 
d’Aniiunzio — who is the subject of a rather unsympathetic 
critici.srn from Mr, Collison-Morley. AVIiat a man has done 
matters more than w'liat lie said he was going to d<^, aiul 
d’Annunzio is not only a fine poet but he has evolved a 
nearly perfect prose. His ethics arc sbartling, but he has 
created a style. 

Modern Italy studies herself, her best work to-day reflects 
contemporary Italian life. This Is why she is profoundly 
interested in historical research, anxious for the exact fact, 
and productive of wdiat de Sanctis calls the ” modest and 
patient monograph,” stigmatised by Mr. Collison-Morley as 
the ” terrible documenbiry ” school. Carducci, who has 
done so much for Italian criticism to-day, himself ranks 
among the grcate.st poets of Europe. These are the men 
who work to-day to model the literature of Italy on the 
great lines of her history. Italy has passed through her 
heroic stage, her history to-day is being written in factory 
chimneys and in big ships — great assets in the growrth of a 
national consciousness. That mitional consciousness grows 
as the sense of unity deepens, quickened by national pros- 
perity, national enterprise, national disaster, national 
danger. Tlie uniting of Italy was a great story, the 
literature of united Italy will not be less great. 

H. Hay Wilson. 


TALES OF THE FIVE TOWNS.* 

So dependent on the minutiae of observation is Mr. 
Arnold Bennett’s best art, so much is it a matter of detail 
piled upon detail, till the mass of relatively insignificant 
data acquires from mere weight and nicely-adjusted cohe- 
sion the signilicance of solid reality, tliat he needs a ratlier 
large canvas for its adequate disjilay. ” ('layhanger ” and 
“ 'J'hc Old Wives’ Tale,” which arc the twin masterpieces ol 
Ins fiction, are botli of them more tlian twice the length of 
the average novel and miglit indeed be called histones alike 
of the titular cliaracters and of their .social surroundings. 
If Mr. Jlennott in liis more conscientious w'ork has one 
quality wdiidi arrests attimlion it is his e.ommand of an 
almost photographic realism, but in older to get this effect 
lie has geiu'rally to range all round and behind as well as 
inside his subject — he must go back to the beginning of 
things, lie must trace <‘ach stage ol his liero!s or heroine's 
career, he must enter into the exeryday routine of their 
lives, lie must huild.uj), mood by mood, }diaf>e by plia.n*, the 
stiiictiire ol then emotional and intellect nal being, lie must 
elaborate with ji.itient care the network of their Iricndsliips 
and their imvironmenl. Now all this takes up space and 
time and toil, lx adcs iiiNolving a tremendous .strain on the 
memorising tacully. Ihit the novelist’s rei ollections liavc 
borne the strain, .ind tlianks to the stole of youlliful iniiucs- 
sions on which lu; lias been able Lo draw' lie has made us free 
cjf the Five 'J'owns as they weie 111 tlie Victorian age, and 
taught us to imflcrstand tyiiiiaJ men and women of tJie 
district and the time, and to ap])reci.it(' tlic cast of their 
minds and the selling of their siriiggh's and ambitions. Mr. 
Bennett, ho\vcv<*r, is no less inlc usted in the Polteiies of 
today, so linslling and noisy and careless ol the social 
amenities, Hum he is in llie inori' qmelly j>rogressi\e com- 
munities .is Ju' remcmbc i s them thirt\ oi so v ears ago, and he 
IS iMjually desirous ol gi\’mg ai tislic' exjirc's^ion lo tiu' nev' as 
to the old Ioe.il Jih'. I>ii1 heie, sine e his footing is less sure, 
Jiis melliod li.is to he ('hanged. In one m*vel oi modest pro- 
j^ortioiis, “ '1 he C'aid,” In has sought to sliow us the larcical 
sith; ol the spirit of entcrjuisc whnJi actuates tlie more 
jmslimg Midl.indcu- ol to-da\ , bin for the most i>art he has 
been content to rely on a sinallcn \ehiel(‘ lor con\e\ing liis 
idc'.'is of the modern asjicM t oi the Jn\e l owns. Jh' lias li.ad 
nMoinse to tlie slioit siory, and this is a lorm not too well 
.suited t(; Ins Jc-isnicly mode of e(*mj)osition. Here he is too 
mucdi cabiiKcl .md coiifinc:(l, Imds a diili( iilty in suggesting 
— w'li.at with moii‘ sti>j)e he suggests .so admir.ibly- atmos- 
jiherc, and tends to he sn})erii(ial when he aims at com- 
pression. 

Yet thongli tlie short stor^ hardly allows Mr. Ikuinett an 
opjiortunity ol exhihiting the strength of his talent, there 
is one example; of this kind included in liis new’ volume of 
tales that can liohi its own with anything to which he has 
])ut liis name. 1 allude to the story wltich gives its title to 
the whole collection : ” 'The M.it.ador ol the Five Towns.” 
Jt describes .dl tlie Jiiirly-biirly and dirtiness of one of tlic 
Pottery towns ; it gives us a wonderful picture of a football 
matc h as seen from the stand— the players so maii}^ dolls 
on the field, the crowd of spertators, as they roar under a 
common emotion, the real subjects of study ; it tells wdth 
characteristic irony how after the match the hero of tlic day 
sits in Ills squalid bar-jiarloiir w^aiting for the birtli of twins, 
and liow vvlien lie learns he is a widower he vows never to 
handle a football again ; and it concludes witli the following 
analysis of impressions which the narrator .supplies after 
spending twenty-four hours in the district and having tltem 
crowded with experiences : 

I enjoyed all this. All this scorned to be fine, seemed to 
throw ofl Hic true, fine, romantic .savour of life. 1 would have 
altered nothing in it. Mean, harsJi, ugly, squalid, crude, barbaric 
— yes, but what an intoxicating .sense in it of the organised 
vitality of a vast community unconscious of itself ! . . . Not a 
house in th<‘ hundreds of houses past which we slid but pofi.sessed 
rooms ennobled and made august by happenings exactly as 
impressive in their tremendous incxphcaldcness.” 

That pas.sage is eloquent in what the words imply as well 
as what they actually indicate. It is just the abounding 

• The Matador of the Five Towns,” and Other Stories. By 
Arnold Bennett, ds* (Methuen.) 
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vitality of the towns tlnit Mr. Hcnnell so siiorcssfully realises 
in his talc ; it is just tlieir unconsciousness tliat he seeks to 
interpret ; it is just his reaflincss to “ alter nothing,” his 
attitude of the thrill('d and jet disinterested observer, wliicli 
explains the secret of his art when it is Inn^ to itself. As lie 
is on his supposed visit, .so we vicariously in tlie iniiror ot Ins 
tale arc impressed with the tienieiidoiis incxpUcableaiess ol 
the phantasmagoria ho details. Unfortunately not all his 
stories reach the high level to which this one attains, noi is 
he content always to stand aside from Ins material f»r to 
select what is really typical. Mr. Ikuinctt divides his senes 
under two heads, ” tragic ” and ” irolic.” ;uid he is rarely 
satisfactory wlien he indnlgi's his fjohi.soinc moods, llie 
gayer tales arc sometimes no more Ilian anec doles, .md tlie 
bulk of them arc nnire episodes or nindents iiim'deenieel 
from triviality by any particular virtues ol craftsinanshi}). 
Too often also the novelist shows himself anxious to give his 
readers their cue, to laugh himself m ad\ aiicc so as to pro- 
voke their laughter. Jhit in Jock-.it a-X entiiic llieie 
is no such self-consciousness evident on the part of the 
author, and Arnold |{ennett the aifist n‘veals luniselt in 
four out of the five more serious tales. < )f these ” Minn ” 
shows him striking wdiat for him is rather an iineommon 
vein, for the story contains a poi trait of a little girl. It is 
done with consummate delicacy, and is none the woise lor 
seeming to be done casually. 'J'he tragedy w hu li may l»ef.ill 
a child who tries to keep a .secret is there joi any re.ider wlio 
will look for it and can dispense with a pifimfder 

J^'. (;. llnr.x.w. 


THE SPIRIT OF POETRY. 

Povta nasafiiv )ion Jit, like most t.igs of the kind, is only a 
Iialf truth, ( ertainly, cullme. ol itsi'll, e<innot create a 
poet ; nor can external tuition ovei t.ihe the jilac e ot intui- 
tion ; but even the born-poet must .ser\e an arduous and 
rigorous appienliceshit) to Jus art ; or tlie cliant.es are that 
lie will .spend his eneigies in vam. and let Ins poweis i im to 
waste, from a lack of artistie control. I here is a popular 
notion that the imet is a sort (d arth'ss “ natural ” ; >el 
the great poets have always been giiMt aitisls; and the 
little po(‘ts tail more olteii tliroiigli a laik ot art than 
through a lack of insim ation. (asen tlie inspiration, a 
poet cannot know too much about Jn*^ ci.ifl. lie must be 
so ab.soluti' a , 11 artist that he is able to dispense with arti- 
fice : so suri' a. master ot lorm that he is (jiiile mdepeiideiit 
of formalism. The poet is born, and made sell-iiiade. 
for the most pail, it is true, lie mn‘4 li\e laborious da\s 
in the service of lus ait, if he would gain peiiect ( ontrol over 
his medium of cxprcs.sion ; s(» that, howexer hapli.i/ard 

his inspiration, he may not waste a breath ol iL wlien it 
comes to him. d'Jie i.omjiaralive inetlectualness of inm h 
of tlie verse that is being eonstanlly proiluced is due, m a 
great measure, to the Jack of sell-discipliiu' on tin* p.irt (d 
its authors. Umontrolled emotion spills itself to little 
purpose; but who can withstand the onset ol contiolled 
emotion ! Tlie really artless poet is lie who i .in onl j expiess 
hini.self through the medium ot a I’on ventionalised poetic 
jargon ; and whose sense of form is so uncertain that he 
must perforce run his emotion into the leady-made moulds 
of traditional forms, ile is an arliJicer rather tliaii »in 
artist. 

, Though these rcm.'irks ajiply in some dt'gree to the lour 
/^ooks under notice, yet in none ot them doi's tlie lai k of .art 
^ entirely stultify the ])oetry as it docs in the six othei 
K&boks we have read through in making our selection. In 
^At. Fursl’s work *' there is hardly a touch (d artilice. 
irhe pretty vellum cover, and the rather colourless title, 
Itelie the contents of tliis book ; for Mr. Furst’s poems arc 
Keithcr pretty nor precious. They may even strike a siir- 
^ufised reader as being a little qucci and uncouth, a lillic 
lugged, a little staccato ; for Mr. Furst has a way of his 
Lwn, and is no mere producer of poetical exercises in ap- 
foroved modes. His work has sometliing ol the strangeness 
M all fresh manifestations of the spirit of art. His is not 

♦ “ Songs of Town and Country.” Uy Herbert E. A. Furst. 
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poctiy distiih'd fiom poetry, but poetry distilled from life; 
and le.iders who prefer a hleiary llavour to the c.iger tang 
of lile mny not lelisli his vi'ntuge. I heii’ is iiolliing crusted 
or tob\\ebb\ .iboiit Ins work Me d(‘als with hte at hrst- 
liand l‘eilKi|)s lie may have t.iken a hint from Henley; 
but lilt' veise is luwer flully derivative ; noi is Mr. h'uist a 
purveyoi ol ]»oetii.d ('onlictionei y. Ivisilising tliat it is 
not the luiMiiess ol the jioet to aihieve an easy bc.uity by 
describing tiadilioii.illy l)eiUitiiul things in a tiaditionally 
beaut itiil voi.ibulaiv, lie Loiurn'iis hiinsell with the direct 
expnvssion ol lile as he si'cs it, and ieels it He has no use 
for (dher men’s spei 1a( les. eolounMl oi blm*. His vtu'se 

nuiy lud .dvvays be Inil tln'ii, whose is! It is 

sound, simi'ii slull, .nul il otU n h.is tJie seemingly miLon- 
si ions, li.iph.i/aul iKantj ol litr itself ; .n\d, lor .dl its 

apparmit heedh'ssness ol tonus, it spe.iUs vvilh an ease and 
directness th.it is never .j I tamed by aillessness , nor is the 
poet iiaiiow in his range, Mr. hurst writes t oiiv inemgly 
of shepJu'rds’ ciooks. liied-ti.sli shops, Jogs, aiul Florence, 
and though m Jus plucky way, he says : 

“ ’iis but till* i ovvard who would lly 
h'loin obvious la< i to devious fantasy” 

his own woik is not without a touch of frcakishncss, tender 
and liimioioiis. 

Miss J>(‘.itri( (' Irwin is not so indi'pendenl of artistry as 
Mr. Fuist. In “ 1 lie U.ig.in Trinity,” * sJie is frankly 
more conceiiuul with the vision of life .is it lias been revealed 
to her b> the .iris, .and by othei artists, than with life for its 
own s.ikc, and lua own conception of it. Art desiTibing art 
IS always dull, unJi'ss the cicerone be a Kc'ats oi .i Hrowniiig. 
Still, ^^lss Irwin’s work has a .sunij>tiioLi.s, exqui.site, exotic 
btMiity. Siie spoils tli(.‘ Fast m liia* searcJi lor coloured and 
curious (onceits ; and Jays ('hma. Japan, India, Persia, 
Ar.ibia. h-gypl and (iieeie iinfler contribution ; and we are 
soinetiines even treated to a kind of sneezing refrain, like 
this : 

'■ /u-yu-/u aii, 

Atdia'.'Xti lid-Atch.i ' ” 

which serves to m.iki^ us teel conversant with Arabic at 
oTu e I f ile l) 0 (dv is div id(*d into grouj)s ol ” pl.isf ic poems,” 

*• toric' poems,” a, ml ‘' ( olonr i)ocms,” and several of the 
pi(*(('s d(‘al with the vvoik ol Kodm, to whom tlie volume is 
dedic.ited ; but it .dways secmis rather a waste oi energy 
to atti'iii])! to exfU'i'ss in one .iH what lias .Already bc;en jier- 
fectly e.xpic'ssed in anotiier. Miss Irwin has considerable 
accomplisiiineiil. but slie must disc.ird ” lasminc hands,” 

” ne})hrite c-yes,” ” bosom’s ala.ba.s1er bowl,” ” eorne.han 
breasts,” and siicli liki‘ Insi ions eonlec tioiicry, if her work 
be intended for consumption by .any but the very young, 
who stiH h.ive :i sweet tooth lor lollipops. Yet, although 
usually loo mucii c’om’erned with artistry, and liorself too 
hltle of an at list to m.ike the lie.st use ol lier powers, Miss 
Irwin IS not of tli.il puny ra('e ol hltle l.iitli wlio ci y inces- 
.s.intly that jitietry must peiisli in the path of meclianical 
progiess. She (‘veil has the plm k to Jiyinn the advent of 
the .'i.eroplane age ! 

Mr. Ma(ken‘th’s verse is earnest .ind energetic in con- 
ception, but dis.'ipiiomtmgly slipshod and inconsequent in 
cxfu'cssion. The trite, pocdical pliiase has no terrors for 
the author of ” Jn J'lie W.ike of the IMueni.x ” ; t and 
he has little sense of the valni's of words, which lie uses in 
an indisenminatmg and incongruous fashion. His verse 
lias all the facility ol .irtlessness, rather than the case which 
(.omes ol the artist’s control of his medium. When it 
atteini)ts to be tine fnd forcelnl, it is loo often merely fluent 
and tlabby. N'et Mr. Mackercth has such liigh spirits, and 
such a gusto of enthusiasm, that he should only need to 
chasten his vocabulary, exercising a little discrimination 
and restraint, to produce notable work. 

Miss Idf^'inor I'argeou's ” Dream-Songs of the Beloved" X 
is a book of mystical verse, which has a delicate, spiritual 

* ” The Pagan ’1 rinily.” By l^e.it ri. o Irwin. 5 s. net. (John 
Lane.) 

f “In the Wake of the Phmnix.” By Jaine.s A. Mackereih. 
3 s. Od net. (Longmans, tireen & Co ). 

J “ Dream-Songs of the Beloved.” By Eleanor Fargeon, 
(2S. 6d not.) (The Orpheus Press.) 
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bqauty. The rhythm is always sensitive, and really expres- 
sive of the emotion ; and Miss Fargeoii says what she has 
to say straigJitforwardly, and with an austere clarity of 
utterance. Her simple eloquence never slips into rhetoric, 
and a sense ol spiritual ecstasy breatlics through her work. 

Wij KRiD Wilson Gjuson. 

“A PRISON WITHOUT A WALL.” ♦ 

Since " The Scandalous Mr. Waldo appeared, its author 
has seemed to us the most j)romising of our novelists ol the 
youngest generation. Mr. Straus has freshness, ease, and 
charm, and a dramatic sense of iite and cliaracier which is 
keen and yet kindly. His study of eiglileenlh century 
letters and society has quickened Ids feeling lor quietly tell- 
ing effects, and gi\(‘n him some middle-aged bookish tastes 
which form a delightful contrast to his lively interest in the 
comedies of modern life. When he deals with some old- 
fashioned tyju' of character, he is a fascinating writer: a 
part of him sympatliises witli his Jiero, and a jiart makes 
fun of the ])oor dear lox eablc man. So vve gtd a study from 
the Idc in which lo\’e and irony, humour and iceling are .so 
mingled that the sunshine and tears of human exi.steiice 
are rc’flcctcd in tlu' i.iinbou ^)f art. 

\\'hen we .saw tJie title ol Mr. Sliaus’s new novel, “ I'hc 
Prison without a WaJI," we weie somcwdiat alarmed. Jt 
had a very serious sound, and Mi. Stiaus has no right to 
be sombre and tiagical. So many of oiii younger novelists 
re.scmbh; the ])ohticiau ot w'Jiom Sydney .Smith said, “ Lord 
John being htlle, thinks to imike himselt big by getting 
astride ol big <piestions,” that wc ha\e Ix’cii w'eaiicd ol 
problem novels by writeis wdiose Jitemiy and dramatic 
talent lias olteii beiai very jiroblematu- Jlajipily, Mr. 
Straus only means to iiidictite by the curious tith' to his 
nevv story a very rare and wlmn.sical tempeiMiiient which 
is a joy to lind and a pleasure to leail about, ills hero is 
one of those born bookworms who are never hapjiy outside 
a library. There is something of ICdward Pit/Cierald about 
Jiim, and there is another ( luiracler that reminds us of 
“ Posh." 1'hc idea of the story, however, is strikingly 
novel. Leaving his large estate in the hands of an agent, 
Sylvester de Jlohiin lives a hermit lilc up at Cambridge, 
where, as a don, he cjuickly acquires notoriety for his little 
eccentricities and his extraordinary shyrioss. Jvverything 
that tin* hccid of a county family ought to do, he leaves un- 
done ; he runs away from his house ; he angers Jiis aunt 
by avoiding T.ondon .society and matrimony ; and he disa[i- 
points Jiis iimlc, tJic Prime Minister, by lefusiiig to take 
even politics seriously. With an income of ten thous.tnd a 
year, lie liv^es at Cambridge on two oi thiee hundred ])ounds, 
entirely absorbed in writing the social history of the Pomau 
people. The first two volumes of tire work make Jus name 
known and honoured in the world of scholaivshqi, but the 
third volume is so bad that lie is afiaid lo })ubhsh it. Jt 
deals with the part played by the Koinan wairnen in Koniaii 
politics, and Sylvester knows as much about women as a 
child of seven. He is, in fact, an extraordinary mixture 
of childlikeness and book-learning, and one of his Cambridge 
friends tells him that if he wants to complete his history he 
must fall in love. 

All this early part of the book is finely and tenderly 
written. Every amateur of letters wdll love it, for it gives 
in a quiet, charming way, the qninlc.sscnce of character of 
the man to whom the study of book.s is a ^rmsuming pas.sion. 
Sylvester, however, i.s very human in spite of himself, and a 
kiss given to him in the dark by mistake makc.s a wliolc man 
of him. The affections of the lady are already engaged, but 
Sylvester wins lier, and has a brief period of liajipiness. 
When the old lover returns and the lady runs off with him, 
Sylvester goes back to Cambridge, and the third volume 
of the social history of the Koman people appears. It has 
a great success. The tale is beautifully told, and enlivened 
by many clear and brilliant character studies. 

E. W. 

* " A Prison Without a Wall." By Ralph Straus, ,6s. 
(Heiiiemanii.) 


LAFCADIO HEARN.* 

Since J.afcadio Hcarii died he ha.s become the centre of 
somctJiing very like a cult. Letters and biographies have 
followed ojK' another with sucJi insistence that one is almost 
driv'cn willy-nilly lo acknowledge the man to be of first-rate 
importance. This is not written in a carping .spirit ; his 
achicv^tmicnf is not denied ; but a native dislike of 
being bullied provokes one to cry halt and to examine 
the facts ot the i ase before accepting tlie verdict of the 
culogi.sts. 

The case of Stevenson, botJi by its .similarities and differ- 
emes, suggc.sts it^ell lor eoinpanson. Stevenson al.so was 
tlic subject ol much posthumous panegyric. Like Hearn, 
Ills ic])iilation was enhanced by the publication of his letters. 
I.ess to the iioint, but none the less interesting lo note, he 
was, like Hearn, both a stylist and a wanderer. There, 
liovvtvcr, the resemblance ends. l‘he differences arc 
innumerabk‘ ; those are to the puiposc here which concern 
not his ait so mu< li .as its acceptance. Stevenson acquired 
tame during liis life. Jlis death was a national event, 
liemembering the untinislicd " Weii of Jlcnmston," one 
boldly tails it a national Lalamity. Since tJiat event, 
tJiougJi, the first clouds of incen.se have liajipily dispensed, 
Ills ])(>])ul,uity has not waned. His woiks are for ever 
being lejinnted l)t>tli in ncli men's .ind in j)oor men's 
(‘ditifins. 

Hearn, on the (dlier hand, to m.iny who wert* well-read 
ill modern liteniture, was but the \agu(*.st of names, if 
so miicli, iiiitjJ tlie ])iil)licatiun ol Miss Jlisland’s " Lite 
and Lettirs. ‘ Xor tloos it ajqiear that those undoubtedly 
interesting \olniiies haw* treated any eiioimoiis demand 
lor Ills books. Ininicdiatc j>tn»ul.irity is certainly no 
jiidnation t)f gn atiiess, lint m all genuine cases of genius 
.1 re.isonable ])(>j)ii]ant y invanably Joilows, at some 
inteival, the a])pu‘t i.iiitm ot iho discerning few. 'Jhe 
eases ol Slevcmson himself, of Meiedith, anti many another 
aie our witnes.ses. 

Hearn has been dt'ad more than seven years, and tlie worlil 
has not hailed him ol the elect, as it has hailed so e.sscntially 
unpojinlar a writer as I'ater. 'Jhe voice ol authoritatix c 
(liticism lias been ominously silent. It is fitting, one 
retogniHs, lhal Inentls .should wTite llie biograjihy, that 
ineiuls sJiouhl etlit the letters, Init tlie appraising of the 
achievcmenl sJioultl nt)t be left to Jriends. We want an 
imgcr.M)iKil estimate. 

Such, vve believe, is stnm to le given us by the delicate 
j en td Mr. Julwaid lliomas. Meanwhile tcmies Mrs. J\cn- 
nard's " Life anti Work " for nnisideiation. New letters 
inaccessible It) Miss Hisland, are the book’s excuse for exist- 
ence. 'I he^e, addressed to Hearn’s youngest half-.sister, 
Mrs. Alkinstin, are inlere.sling for the ligJit they tlirow on 
the wntei’s lelations with his family. The arbitrary coni- 
meiieemeiil and tlic arliitrary ctniclusion of the corres- 
pondence are characteristic of that curiously inhuman 
element in Hearn width will always bar Jus exquisite prose 
irom a witle appeal. To eoinjiarc him again willi Steven- 
son, the former’s attitude towards life was centrifugal, the 
lattfir's centripetal. JL L. S. had an enormous sympatliy 
with all forms of life, wliich Ihrolis through everytliing he 
wiote. Hearn's attraction by the strange was the reaction 
of Ills antipathy from the common. A.s the unfamiliar 
grew familiar it was apt to lose it.s charm for him. 
Hence his habit of discarding friends ; and hence, possibly, 
the .sudden, unexplained cessation of his letters to Mrs. 
Atkinson. 

These letters, while tlicy lasted/ were full of pleasantness, 
and were well worth printing. There is, however, a dis- 
crepancy between their number and the bulk of the volume 
which contains them. Mis. Kennard lacks the ait of cem 
prcs.sion and her book is about twice the length it need have 
been. 

It is not so much that there are things that she might have 
omitted as that she might have said them more tersely. 
Her matter, indeed, is extremely interesting. She has a 
good deal that is new to tell about Hearn's vagrant life, 

• “ Lafeadio Hearn : His Life and Work." By Nina 11. 
Kennard. I 28 . 6d. net. (Eveleigh Nash.) , 
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and she tells it with praiseworthy frankness and taste. 
Her intimacy with his family has given her facilities for' 
observation, and slie seems to have proved that much that 
was characteristic and extraordinary in him came from the 
gipsy blood of the Hearns rather than from the Check oi 
Maltese mother. Not tlie least valu.ible chapter in hei 
book is the " Conclusion.” 'J'hough not tlic last word 
on Hearn, it is a welcome connective to Miss Hisland’s 
essentially uncriticcil estimate. It raises tlie hojie that a 
writer of great ability will eventually find his jiroper 
position belween adulation and neglect. 

h'RAN(’rs Hkklt v. 


BOSWELL V. JOHNSON.* 

Boswell’s amazing pcT.sonality seems to have jiroved 
something of a .stumbling-block to many Johnsonian critics, 
'riiat lie was absurdly, not to say outrageously, vain, can 
hardly be questioned. 'J'hat Johnson owed a considerable 
portion of his fame to his biogiapher lias Ix^en suggested, 
but may be disjiroviHl in many Avays, chiefly by careful 
exammalion of pre-lk)sw'ellian writings and penodic.ds. 
'J'hat tlu! ” Lite,” Jiowever, is a masterjnece has never bec'u 
denied by an hmglishman. It is. indeed, a book by itsidf, 
a book s(, entirely hnglish as never to have made even 
the .smallest appeal outside the Anglo-Saxon race And 
it has been very generally admitted, even by those whost; 
opinion of lloswell as a man was as bad as it could Ix*. 
that as an intimate history ol hjigh.sh literature 
and .social life of the mid-eighteenth century 
hi.s book has never been, and ne^’er can be, 
sur])as.sed. It might lx* well to hNuethe subject 
there, allowing the Ixxik to spe<ik lor itself, lor 
even the most pam.staking editor cannot 
altogether destioy its (.liarm. Jiut cjiuvstioiis 
have been raised, something in the manner of 
the Shakcsjieare-Hacon controversy, by various 
critics who must not be altogether ignored. 

Of these (juestions, the most legitimate (on- 
cerns its(dl with tlu' ess('nti;il diftenMice between 
JiosweH’s “Life ol John.son ’’ and all (dher 
biograjihies in the hter.it ure of this country. 

"Lhat there is this es.seiitial diflerence no one 
lias ever sought to deny. Its method of 
narration, its style, or more correctly, its many 
styles, its astonishing outspokenness, the re- 
peated and sometimes entirely mejit interven- 
tions of Hoswell's own jier.soii.ility and vii'ws, 
all ni.irk it oft. Another (pu^stioii, ])ei li.ijis not 
so legitim. ite, though no less interesting, has 
hardly been touched upon b\ the critics the 
question, that is to .say, luJiv James Br)swell of 
Auehinleck, k'-squire, elected to write the 
biograjdiy a t all ? 

It IS to answer this question that Mr. Percy 
Fitzgerald adds to his numerous writings upon 
the eighteenth century by publisliing “ Bos- 
well's Autobiography,” a Ixxik which, what- 
ever its faults may be, is certain to intere.st 
J ohn.sonians and amuse the cynics. Here is no 
newly-di.scovered manuscript, dug nut of some 
rubbish heap, but a sustained argument to 
prove that Boswell was actuated by imrely 
selfish motives when he devised ;ind wrote his 
great book. So far, that is to .say, from jiroving 
his devotion to the Sage, the book was w'ritten 
in order to aggrandize Bozzy him.self to show 
to the world the exceedingly brilliant [larts 
of the author. On this assumption, the “ Life 
of Johnson ” was merely a most ingenious 
device some device being nccc.ssary — by which 
the world could be made to accept and 
appreciate Janu?s Boswell's autobiography. 


Now, as Mr. k'ltzgcr.'ild .idinit-., he is not tlie first critic to 
put .such a construction upon the making ot the Ixiok. 
Sir Walter Scott .iiul John Wilson Crokei Ixdli hinted at 
sonu'tluiig ol tlie kind, and, ukUx'.I, the ordinary reader 
of till' “ Life ” imisl alwavi lx‘ .isLonished at the numerous 
j) usage-; wliii Ii have nolhin;' lo do witli Johnson, but 
wliK'li ceil.mily ha\'e .1 great de.d to do with l»o//v him.self. 
It IS from sill li pass.igcs .is tlii'se that !\lr. hit/gei.dd builds 
up his c.ise It must hi* .idmitti'd, morcoM'r, that he 
builds ii[^ a good i ,is(\ ( ‘.laiited th.it Itoswi'll was aiming 

jininanly at si‘ll-i'\])ression. eseix one ol Ins really sur- 
piismg la))ses ot i.isle lu-i oines intelligible Moswidl. as is 
wt'll known, liad no hesitation m nuliiding ui the “ Lite ” 
si'cnes wliii h sliowed jolinsou in anything l)iit a l.i\’oiii al)le 
liglit riu- oldiM' intK's sa\N iii this Jittli' more than the 
ecceiltiic P»o//\ ’s detennm.il ion to haw tinth .it ail lia/ards, 
to show Ills lieio as he ie.dl\- w.is, r.itlier ilian as the woild 
ot polite readers would U.i\e him .ippeai. Mi hit/gerald, 
on tlie other hand, sees m sin h p.iss.iges nieie out lids tor 
the gratification of an abnormal vaiut\'. lie is at sonii' 
pains to show tliat in these scenes it is iiuaiiably Bf^swell 
himself who jdays jirotagonist. Pozzy, it i.s, who shows 
Ins own superiority. e\'en o\'er tin' Sagi' hinisidt. “ Johii.son 
w.is wrong on this occasion. " yon arc to imagine him 
thinking, “ ])iit it w.as I. tlu' ( (‘lebrati'd Mr. Boswidl, who 
.set him right.” hollowing out sin li a line of argument, 
it IS haially siirj)iising th.il Joliiison, insic.id of .my other 
(‘iiiineiit man ol Iclfcis, w.is iJioseii foi Boswell’s purpose. 
.\nd lor twenty ye.irs, according to Mr Fitzgerald, the 
tat little Scoti liman pl.iyed lap-dog as a mere means to 



• “ Boswell's Autobiography.” Hy Percy Fitz- 
gerald. I25.6d.net. (Chatto Windus.) 
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an end. ■ It is even suggested, if only indirectly, that the 
final rupture which kept, or helped to keep, Boswell in his 
northern home while Johnson lay dying in London, was 
in some measure due to the fact that by that time the 
biographer had X)btaincd all the first-liand material he 
required, and had, in consequence, no further use for the 
Sage. That, however, is surely the action of a devil, vvhieli 
Boswell was certainly not. In twenty years he may reason- 
ably have become tired of Johnson’s iincoutli ways, or he 
may have considered that the l^octor’s veiled accusations 
against his own manner of living were uncalled for; but 
in spite of Mr. h'itzgcrald’s copious (jiiotations, it seems 
almost irnpossibk^ to reconcile twenty years' ;uling, for 
that is what it must have been, with all tlu' delightful and 
unaffected qualities for whu li the “ Lifi- ” is justly beloved. 
On the other hand, it is easy to agree willi Air. hitzgerald 
in supposing that Boswell was guilty of Jnlinsoiiizi those 
note-books of his in which he had taken down scraps of 
the Doctor’s conversations. Tlu* tenijitation to add a 
suitable retort, which, as a matter of tact, was not actually 
spoken at the lime, might well be too much for a man far 
less vain and self-confident than was Jioswell, but a fault 
such as this may be forgiven. In any ease, it tan hardly 
be taken as direct evidence that Jk)z/v 's wliole work was 
nothing but an autobiography. 

The penultimate chapter adds little to the worthiness 
of the volume, and might well havt‘ been omitted, anti m 
general the book might have bet'ii shortened considerably ; 
time aft(T time wc are ttild the same things 111 almost 
identical words, and otcasionally Air. Titzgcrald’s style is 
careless. Hnt on the whole, Jiis theory is well worth con- 
sidering it only for the reason that it must inevitably lead 
to a rc-pcriisal of Boswell’s own masterpiece. 

Kalph Straus 


THE ART OF THE SHORT STORY. 

Jt is never wise to dogmatize about any art, partly because 
it is never neccs.sary, chiefly beccuisc even the truest dogma 
is only temporarily true ; in the ordinary cours(‘ of healthy 
development the world is sun^ to tint grow it. Lvery artist 
who matters is a natural law to himself, so far as his ait is 
concerned, and will no more trouble to observe the nice 
little laws and rules of tcchiiKjuc that uiu nsitivi', academic 
critics have evolved for him than (uir .sliipbinldcrs are 
deterred fjom building ironclads by the fact that sages of 
the jiast laid it down that iron could not swum. 

There is only one sound, fundamental kiw in the writing 
of short stories that no artist can or \vould wisli to ignoie, 
and that is that a short story should be as short .is possible. 
I have .seen it often insisted upon that the arti.stic short 
story must embody no more than a single incident ; that a 

^ “ Some American Story Tellers.” Ify i’’. faher C'ooper. 
5s. net. (Gr.'int Hicliards.) 

® ” Cabbages and Kings.” By O. Henry. 3s. od. net. 
(Kveleigh Nash.) 

3 “The Aljin Who Could not Lose” By Kn hard 1 ardiiig 
Davis. 6s. (Duckworth.) 

* “The Sick-a-Bed Lady.” By Eleanoi 11. Abbott, Os. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

* ‘ Stories in Grey.” By Parry Pain. Os. (Werner Laurie.) 

® ' Kxit Lliza.” By Barry Pain. is. (('a.s.sell, 

’ “ The Koom in the Tower,” By L. 1' Ben.son. 6s. (Mills 
& Boon ) 

^ “ Thirteen.” By K. Temple '['hurslon. Os. (Chapman He 
Hall ) 

* “ the Victories of Olivia.” By Evelyn ilnarp. Os. (Alac 
millan.) 

“ The Endless Journey.” By Nctta Syrett. Os. (Chatto 
& Windus.) 

“ “ Duiileary.” By Edmund Downey. 6s. (Sampson Low.) 

** “ Sam Briggs : His Book,” By JGchard Marsh. Os. 
(John T.ong.) 

“ Ihe Man A\ ho Stroked Cat.s.” By Alorley .Roberts. Os 
(Eveleigh Na.sh.) 

” The Singing Bone.” By Austin Freeman. 6s. (Hodder 
& Stoughton.) 

“Hadji Alurad, etc ; “Father Sergius, etc.” By Leo 
Tolstoi. 2s.net each. (Nelson.) 

“ The Indian Lily.” By Hermann Sudermann. 6«. (John 
Lane.) 


novel may contain the whole of life, but a short story can 
sliow no more than a fragment of it ; and so forth. I con- 
fess 1 used to .say the same things iny.self Iwfore I knew 
better. The simple truth is that a sliort story may hold 
just as much as you have the talent or the genius to put 
into it. ICacIi man has his limitations, but it would be 
absurd to say nobody can fly Ixu.ause most of us don’t know 
how to. The range of the short story is bounded by nothing 
but the capacity of the artist, and the only law he cannot 
get away from is, as I say, that liis short story mu.st be as 
short as he can make it. It lie runs to words, explains in 
detail wdicre he might and ought to have achieved his end 
by a jiassing suggestion, introduces unncces.sary comments 
or descriptions, allow^s his characters to indulge in rambling 
dialogue that ni‘ithcr hclj) to imtokl themselves nor the 
incident or idea, that he is shaiung, then liovvev^er well and 
attractively he may write he is an indifferent artist. 

Who is greatc.st among modern .sliort .story wTiters is a 
question we may pnffitably leave to posterity. 1 have my 
opinion, and probabl}' you have yours, but they are only 
opinions, and very likel>’ we arc both wrong. At the time 
of his death last year (). Ilenr\ (oilier wise. Sidney Porter) 
was the most sncccsstul short story writer in America ; in 
popularity he ouLrivallcd Kipling tlicrc, and there wxrc not 
wanting critics who said he ontri vailed Kipling in other 
respects ; but this, I think, w^as merely an enthusiastic exag- 
geration, and Air. d'aber's adiniralile eliapter on O. Jienry 
111 his ” Sonu' American Story 'J ellers. ' ^ is a sane, lialanced, 
frankly critical (‘sfirnate that goes as ni‘ar to the Initli about 
him as any of us need to arrive. Hc' sket(,lu‘s (). Henry's 
career brielly, and touching on the general charai tenstics 
ot his work .says he was ” wisely comprehensive of human 
foibles, indiilgcntlv ironic, vet with an iinderhing touch of 
sympathy that illumines and softens much that is sordid and 
commorqilai.e. fhat lie w.is a giuiuine artist cannot be 
questioned ; that he wms overrated by his own people and 
generation is more than }n)ssit)le.” Mr. h'vclcigh Nash has 
issued a new eilitioii of ( ). Henry's first, which some consider 
Ins best, book of stories, ” ('abbages and Kings,”* but here 
no story is quite complete in itself ; each is one in a series, 
and underlying tlimn all is a jilot, a mystery that is only 
untangled and cleared up in .1 conversation betweim two 
derelicts m the chapter before tlu^ last, dhe mei hanism of 
llie book is very mgenious ; the stones have humour both 
ol cJi.irai ter .iiui incident, and occasional touches of tragedy, 
and the art with wliu h each .signifu ant episode is narrated 
and compiressed into a concise cliajiter is th(! authentic art 
of the born teller of short stories 

Two other new' books ot American stones are ” The Man 
w'ho Gould not Losc,”“ by Kichard Harding Davis, and 
“The Sick-a-Hcd Lady,”^ by Eleanor Hallowcll Abbott. 
Air. Davis has a lighter touch than O. Henry, but less 
humour , lie has as cunning a narrative gift and a. prettier 
.sentiment, 'fhe five tales in his volume arc? deftly fashioned 
and make thorouglily entertaining reading. There is a 
jiretfy sentiment, too, in " 'I he Sick-a-Bcd J.ady,’’ but it 
pa.sses more easily into pathos and is coloured and deepened 
always with a ipiaint and delightful humour. Ali.ss Abbott’s 
stories are of everyday pieople and everyday incidents, and 
the laughter in them is warmly and tenderly human. Her 
jxalhos and humour arc so finely intermingled that as often 
as not tlie one is both, much as it is in the work of her com- 
patriots Kate Douglas Wiggin and Alic:c Hcgan Rice. 

Withal, no living American author has done anything that 
excels the work of our Fmglish masters of the .short story, 
such, as Kipling, Barrie, Wells, Jacobs, John tialsworthy, or 
Barry Pain. A common fault with eVen some of the most 
accompli.shed of the American school is that they arc too 
slow about making a start, they arc preluding, explaining 
too much before they can get tlic story really on the move, 
and they have not the subtle power of suggestion, the close 
economy of words that you find in the books of Barry Pain, 
for example. Read almo.st any of his “ Stories in Grey."* 
and notice how all superfluities are whittled away, how every 
sentence adds somethmg vital to the story. He is the most 
subtle of our humorists, and like all humorist.s he has a 
morbid, grimly imagixiative vein, and it ia in that vein that 
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these stories have been written. “ Hurdon’s Tomb," is a 
brilliantly clever satire ; tliere is an almost cniel irony in 
the way in which certain men and women are in.ide to reveal 
their pasts to each other frankly, under the ctiavictum that 
they are all doomed to inevitaldc death, and then, wheii 
they have shamelessly revcMled tlieniselves, the sound of 
picks digging down to tluMii tells them Ili.il they will be 
rescued. Irony again is the keynote of " I'he Unknown 
God," ol " Mini.atiircs," and other of the stories, but " Ivom' 
Kose," takes you into an eeiie and SLi]>ern;itural atiiiosphen*. 
and as a powerful essay in the weird anil grotc'squely horrible 
it would be hanl to bc^at " Smeath." For the pundy 
farcical Barry Bain you may turn to " h^xit Jdi/.i,"^* the 
third, and presumably last, of tlu* dehglitfully funny h.h/a" 
.series ; they are just shrewd, whimsical sketelu^s oi domestic 
life in the suburbs, and the j)i( ture ol tlu' fussy, vain, 
meddlesome, fatuous, well-uK'unmg, blundering iiusband of 
Eliza is ei little in.isterpiece ol luimorous charac tenzatifin. 

Mr. E. Jienson is not altogi thiu" at home in “ The 
Room in the 'J'owtt."^ \\c ])rcferhis stones of normal m(!n 
and W’oiiieu and the loves and liates aiul tangible business 
ol the \'isible world. In “ 'J'he ]\ooni in the Tovvei," and 
the sixteen stones lliat tollow it, lie traltiLS with mystery 
and the unknown ton es ol llie s])irit world ; but thougJi lie 
is always interesting, always ingenious, and his terrors by 
night come rlotlied m daiknt'ss and tlu* grisly habits of the 
dead to exercise inu'cinnily elusive and slrangi', nightmaie 
influeiues o\‘cr the minds of tlic living, tli(‘y do not (pule 
convince; you ; yon leel that the author do(‘s not believe in 
them himself, tJiat he is sometimes laughing m his slee\e 
whilst lu; is ]uling iij) the .igony, and so, Ihougli they hold 
your int(!rest, they do not tliiill and uiisellle yoiir nerxes 
witli that dark .and dreadful sense ot the reality of the 
unreal, whu.h Foe kiu‘w how to inqiosi* ii]>on you Mr. 
Temjde Thurston seems to jiroinist; sonu'tliing ol occult 
signiticance by his title ol “ 'I liirleeii,’'” but his an* a baker’s 
do/t;n ot stones that ."ire .1 blend ol <piiel re.ihsiu and damtv 
nmndaiu' tantasy. They aie wiiticn with that (harm of 
style and wry liiinioiir that are Mr 'I Imrston's peciiliai gilts. 
'J'he strongest but le.ist ])leasant of them is “ Tlu* Sah.ition 
ol Albert 'Jarjiy," .i cU'xer, cx’iiu.d study of tem|»er.mi<*u 1 . 

J do not for a nuunenl Ixdiexe Ih.il the small uichiu of “ A 
j\'iir of Braces," though h(‘ might ha\e tramped from tin* 
ICast tolluAN’est Inid to slo]) and askiuh-Io )king men in the 
.street to give him fifty jiouiids, would buy those braces with 
a ecjiipon insuring him lor hity ijoiinds .md then go oJl lo 
drown himself in oidei that his father miglit (olleit the 
insurance money, and it is in this sentimeiU.il dination that 
the book now and then lajises into weakness. “ A (‘onuuly 
of Class " and " Keats and ( )range " are not x ery no\el in 
idea, but all thr stories .in' written with such an easy grace 
and airy hui^ionr that llien; is not one of tliem you will not 
read with enjoyment. 

There is little of fantasy and less of dainty and lom.ititu' 
sentiment about the stones of Miss Jcx elyn Sharji and Miss 
Netta Syrett in "The Vii. tones of Oln la "" and "The 
Endless Journey."*^’ ] 5 oth these w rit ('i s are jiromineiitly 
identified with the suflr.ige movement and ha,ve the essenti- 
ally modern woman’s outlook on life. 'J'here is something 
of medi.Tval witchery and unholy magic with a present-day 
setting in Miss Syrett's " 'I'hc Impossible Fortrail,” but in 
themain lier stones, and Miss Sharp’s, (h- d with the tAventi(; 1 h 
century girl’s striving after indcpcndi'iie.e, after cmancijia- 
tion from tlu; fond tyranny of men, after the earning of her 
own livelihood and the living of her own life entirely iii her 
own way. And the ennous thing is that in each book there 
are girls or women who w^ary of the strife, and end by 
more or le.ss wistfully falling back on the old domestic, 
comfortable idea that marriage is the woman’s only way 
jof happinc.ss. Miss Sharp's " Olivia " docs not degenerate 
so far as that ; she maintains her freedom to tlu; last, though 
she plays the good angel in arranging the marriage of a less 
capable girl ; but the rebellious Idiaiia of another story 
returns home and relapses into orthodox love and marriage, 
and Peggy in another goes quite tamely into the arms of 
her " engineer man." Miss Syrett’s heroines are, in spite 
of themselves, drawn into the same old-fashioned tendency. 


Ruth, who has been re.ir(;d in .a mirrow rcligiiius faith, 
refuses to m.irry J)a\'id because he is an unbeliever; she 
leaves Ihiglaiul and goes out with a friend to a missionary 
station, .ind llu'ic, tlu' combini'd intluenecs of a hypo- 
critic il misuoiuny .md his wii(; ami oi a large-minded 
neighlioui .iTul Ins sifter, so liio.ich'ii her luuh'rstaiiding that 
she comes to see she had misjudged i>.i\ id, and li(;r he.irt 
aclu's to ba( U lu him, but slie is ne\ei to see him again. 
There is .1 gnm iinderi urreiil ot bUii'iiiess running through 
“ One SidulioM,” .md yei it strikes one as |)ei liaps the most 
mertik'sslv true s 1 oi\ m the \olume. Je.m Smi I.iir .'it 
thirty-tiv(“ Is an uusiu i c .stul .11 list lu Pans, lixmg solitary, 
on 11 u‘ \eigt‘ oi s 1 .ir\ain)ii Si\ \(“.ns .igo she luid reji'clod 
Sli‘])lien Knowles, p.irllv Ium ,ni-e slu* still (.limg to her 
idt'.ils ol imh'pendeiu e and pos-able lame, jiaillv be<'auS(; 
she (lid not lo\ (* him \ el she advisi*^ the (harming hllU; 
ait student, lu’r lu'ighl >0111 , S.ilhe, m>l to lollow 111 the sbqis 
(jf so many other girl studimts. “ I woiidei. ’ slie saxs, 
" lioxx mans ot them haxi* arrixa'd at cuismg llie liltU' apti- 
tude for di.Lwmg tliat thex lall art ^ " And xvheu the girl 
angrily pioti'sts that all )(Mn tlimks lier Jit lor is marriage, 
Jean assuies her, " It's not xxhat you .md himdieds of 
other wonu'n .are fit foj lli.it’s not the point. It’s xxdi.at 
you (.111 get." When lier Iriend M.ii} JIamilton tails to 
vi.sit her, alter M.iis ’s husband, tlie stodgx', good-naliiied, 
iiniatell(‘('tual (ieoige, has left them, slu' tells Je.m that 
Stephen is coming ag.im to .ask hci to marry him, and urges 
lier to do so. She conh'ssi's that she had married George 
xvillioiit loving Inm. .and she does not i(‘grel it ’ 

" 1 knoxx I hax(* ten tnm-s niori' hi, am lliaii (h'orge. hut I trv' 
to foiget It. J h(' Hung I liiid li.aidest in my m.irru'd hh‘ is to 
retrain tiom l.uighmg at him OIi. J knoxv he's diiil, ndii'ulous, 
|>om|)ous. xGiat you like, hut lit s kindness ilsell And some 
d.ix I shall Ining mys(‘ll to iisl(‘n to Ills ahsurd ])JalJludc's, as J 
ought, xvilhoiil ext'Ti an inward smile ” 

“ .\s x'ou oiigid ” ,isk('d Jean, i, using liei lie, id. 

" V(‘s,'’ s.nd Mis Jhannilon hniilx. “ Hetaiuse lie's done 
eveixlliing for nu' lie’s saxt'd me I10111 heai I hi eaking loneli- 
ness He’s gixeii me my home -- and my t hildren And lie 
loxa‘s nu*." 

And it IS to be rescind lioai that loneliness and tlu-' Juird 
.siTUggle foi ('\isleiue that, xvheii St('j)heii ( omes, Jean, 
alter a (h'sp.Linng hesitation, gixes xx.iy and is glad to let 
him make her iMjijiy. 

Ivx erybody xxho has l.mglu'd ox ei " 'Through Green 
('•kisses,” ,aiul ” h'lom the (.leeii Hag” xxall wehoiiie Mr. 
Edmund Uouiiey’s ” I >unleai y, ' a senes of br(*ezy and 
sjnnted sketches of the humoiiis oi iilc' in .1 small Munster 
town J'lie stones an* full ol the oddity and drollery that 
ui.'ide the e.iriier books so pojiular , and wdiilst you an' in 
the mood to be frivolous you (.mnol do belli'r than read 
als(^ " S.im Unggs : JIis llocik, ’n by Ru liard Marsh. 
Tlunigh he is more xvidelx kuoxvn as a smisational novelist, 
Mr. JM.arsli h.is done not.ible xxork as a humorist, and if 
S.ani Bnggs is by ii.itiiie a little garrulous he is nexeilheless 
a lively and .umismg com j>.inion. Mr. Morh'v Roberts 
gixes you, 111 ■' "J'hi; Man xvho Stioked U.ils four adniir- 
a,blc love stones, ;in(l one of tlie fre.shcsl .and most entertain- 
ing detective t.iles I haxe re.id lor some time ; and there 
are iive strikingly original detect i\<' stones in " 'The Singing 
Boni;,”i* by Mr. Austin T'vceman. in four oi them Mr. 
Freeman leverses the method usually followed in deteetive 
fic tion .and uniolds his narrative from the standpoint of the 
criminal ; lu' kec'ps no si'i ret from his reader, but shoxvs 
liow tJie lumtt;r jiu ks up clues that bring him on Ihc track 
of tlie hunted and to the knoxvJedge of facts that are in the 
readi!r’s possession •from the outset. If "'I'hc Case of 
Oscar Brodski " displays the greatest ingenuity, the light- 
house story, " The Echo of a Mutiny," is tlie most liaunting 
and intensely dramatic; of tlie five. All the stories are 
cleverly eonstnicl(;d, closely and (unuingly woven, and 
make uncommonly good reading. 

Messis. Nelson have added to their jinpular two-shilling 
series two volumes of Tolstoi's hitherto unjnibli.shcd stories 
and dramas. Sonic of them are sketchy and fragmentary, 
but most of them arc full and hnislied and strongly charac- 
teristic, and will bear comparison with the great things that 
have made liim famous. It is^odd to compare Sudermann’S 
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stories in “ The Indian *Lily with this work of Tol- 
stoi's. In their different ways, Tolstoi and Sudermann 
are uncoinproinising realists, but beside the stern, sombre, 
fiercely moral realism of Tolstoi that of Sudermann seems 
but the frank, iinrcstramcd anecdotal talk of the young 
man about town, 'folstoi tells of the ugly animal under- 
side of life with a grim Biblical air of being determined to 
shirk nothing of the truth ; Sudermann tells of it lightly, 
cynically, neatly, as a man might do over the wine and 
cigars after dinner. 

Here in these sixteen volumes, then, you have stories 
that touch on almost CNcry aspect of modern life, its 
humours, ironies, tragedies, farces, business, crimes, sins, 
follies, heroisms, social and moral problems and everyday 
romance. 1 do not say that in all of them the stories are 
written with finished or conspicuous art, but T do say that 
in at least seven ot them they are, and that all of them arc 
interesting and tlicre is an art m being that, and no 
inconsiderabh; art ('ithcr. 

A. Si. John Adcock. 


IRISH PLAYS.* 

Mr. Rutherford Mayne is a writer for the Ulster l.itcrary 
Theatre, which would be (juite willing to be naimul a child 
of The Abbey Theatre, nubliii ; this Dublin theatre has 
become famous throughout ICngland and Aimuica, and tor 
some years has been walc.licd with keen interest liy all who 
care for the modern drama. V\’e cannot say that we* iiiul 
in this volume anything which is markedly different from 
that of the better-know'n Irish playwrights, and yet it 
would be (luite unfair to call Mr. Mayne a miuc imitator, for 
he, too, like them, has gone to actual life. 

All these Irish playwrights, like Bernard Shaw (in fait 
like most modern artists) endeavour to jiaiiit the exact 
truth, thinking to find therein a truer romance than t an be 
drawn only from the imagination of the artist, Mr. Mayne 
is not a poet like W. B. Yeats, nor a man of genius like J. M. 
Synge, but he writes wdth intiniale knowledge and real sym- 
pathy, and has a practical knowledge of the conditions of 
the theatre, which make these plays really tlramatic ; they 
arc not quite literary enough lor the study, but on the stage 
they would all be effective. The mo.st characleristH' feature 
of the modern Irish drama is the sordid always close to the 
surfatc, and giving a colour to iJie whole , with this is a 
hard literalness and a marked absence ot gaiety that 
almost hide the glamour and mystery which ncvertlieless can 
always be found. 

This particular volume contains tour pluys, none of them 
very long or sufficient to fill tlie. whole of an evening bill. 
The first, “ The Drone," may be considered a complete play, 
while the others slioiild more inopcrly hv. described as 
dramatic episodes. " 'Hie Drone " is however the least 
interesting, because poetry and romance are almost absent, 
though a sort of impish imagination can b(^ found ; the end, 
too, is rather original and c|uite unexpected. 

The Drone himself pretends to be an inventor, but is really 
living in idleness on the bounty of a stupid and admiring 
brother. Tlie heroine of the piece, Mary, is inirticiilarly 
unattractive. Finally, the Drone gets nearly shown up. but 
by his talk and ingenuity he extricates his brother from an 
awkward scrape, and everything will go on as before. There 
is an ironic humour and go about the piexc which carries one 

along. ^ 

The three dramatic episodes all include one character who 
is something akin to the chorus in Greek drama, who gives 
the atmosphere, and sets the action going. " The Turn of 
the Road " is a real poem who.se imaginative sadness is 
genuinely patlictic, bccau.se it belong.s to the nature of 
things and docs not arise from accident. Robbie John, the 
hero, is a fiddler, the son of a small farmer, whom poverty 
has made hard and sceptical, though he is neither quite blind 
nor deaf to higher things. Indeed, here all the characters 

* Drone’ and other I’lays." By Rutherford Mayne. 

3s.ucl.net., (Mawnsel.) 



Rutherford Mayne. 

iif>m “'Tin ’ .mil T'l.ns,’' 

by KiiUuTiord M.tviic (M.iiiiisi'J ) 

Jiave .some consciousness of a " liv ing jiocdiy " except the 
mother, for whom the hard struggle has been too niucli, .iiid 
the crafty, evil elder brother who cart's for nought but money. 
Robbie John, for the sake of winning tiu' girl he loves, has 
])romiscd to give, up his fiddle, when there centers a beggar 
with a fiddle, wlio plays bcaulilul lune.s and tells them of 
lus past greatness. 1'his V)eggar is driven out into the cold 
by the whole household. Robbie John goes out with him, 
speaks words of kindncj.ss and givers him some money ; the 
beggar dies by the waysideg leav ing tin* fiddle (an instrument 
of great value) It) Robbie John. I his fiddle proves too 
miicii, and at the msfigation of his wicked elder brother, 
and still mcjre induced by tlic great f.iith cjf his behaved, 
Robbie JoJin decides to give up all for his art. ^^'e hope 
that he will grcjw famous and that ho and Jane will come 
together. But the author does not encourage our hope, 
and the play ends with the old graiidlather’s cry of desjiair. 

lt'.s only us— i(’s only us, 1 say, as knows the long wild 
nights, and the wet and the ram ami the niisl of night in the 
boglands,— it’s only us, T say, rouhl listen him in the right way. 
{Siihhnif^.) And ye knowxnl, right well ve knowed, that every 
string of his fiddle was keyed to the crying of your own heart.” 

J'he two other iiieces are Irish agrarian tragedies, both 
told in a way that would grip an audience. 

A. H. J. 


MR. EDEN PHILLPOTTS’ NOVEL.* 

Tf one were asked, as a craftsman, to name the salient 
oharacleristic of Mr. Eden l^hillpotls’ work, I do not think 
the answer could be given hesitatingly. His. pa.ssion for 
detail is like that which apjicars in Eastern architecture. 
In ” The Forest on the Hill," it lends extraordinary value 
to many descriptions of landscape, and in particular to 
four pictures of a Dartmoor scene at chosen seasons of the 
year. These four pictures make four chapters, written 
without direct reference to the story Mr. Phillpotts tells. 
1 do not know any writing of the kind that exhibits such 
powers of minute and faithful observation ; and the .secret 
of it is a scientific curiosity, directing the artist’s eye upon 
Nature's secret— a sincere and habitual search after the 
meaning of phenomena. Yet this meaning is not to be 

• ** The Forest on the Hill.” By Eden Phillpotts. 6s. 
(John Murray.) 
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found in the detail, and he knows it is not. On the last 
page of the book one reads : 

“ Reality can only be felt, not seen, not heard, not verified ; 
she roams far from the substantial, the sure-founded, the proven ; 
she dwells rather with motion and emotion, with anticipation and 
suspension, with the rising and setting stars, with that pur])le 
glory of the distant hills all men have seen, none trodden. She 
harbours not with darkness, but light ; a frozen soul is no habita- 
tion for her ; she wings with the day-spring and the rainbow ; 
she shares the substance of human dre.^ms and aspirations ; she 
is one with the ideals and beacons and golden hopes that reign 
for ever in mankind's unconquerable heart.” 

In plainer words, the ideal and the beautiful arc real 
things, and the only things that matter to humanity. 1 
make this point because Mr. Phillpotts has, by some people, 
been mistaken for a jiessimist, and because be might again 
be mistaken by a careless reader. Nothing easier. He 
takes the scientifK* standpoint to say, ('oiitiniially, that 
it is unhopeful ; the tale ends nnhapiiily for its three chief 
characters ; and he rarely indicati's the jiositive meaning 
of it. From first to last one feels tliat. tor Mr. lliillpotts, 
*' the very concept of Nature, iii its vagueness, casts down 
more than it heartens, and stands for a narcotic rather 
than a tonic force." He says so — and yet he docs not 
contradict tlie conclusion. All he means is that Nature 
has this effect if approached without feeling, in a cold and 
reasoning endeavour to understand, a merely scientific 
spirit. The strange thing is that, holding this opinion, he 
makes his appeal to reason more than to feeling ; argues, 
with a poet’s endowment of vision and delight ; pushes 
the reader instead of dancing on before liim. Hut so it 
happens with a conscientious man , our cursed .sjute being 
that the worhl is out ot joint. 

1 am, unhappily, nol ( h'ur thal lliis appeal to reason 
against reason is in all wa^.s conducted soundly. The 
story seems at two points itself unreasonable. Drusilla 
Wliyddon, a girl with raie intelligence, and deep in love, 
is persuaded to renounce her lover by an old uncle of liis, 
Lot Snow, wjio wnll disinlient him if lie marries her. She 
consents to do it and to give no exjiiaiiation. 1 feel that, 
for what one knows ot Jier at this point, she consents too 
easily. There is a crasli that seems unreal. The lover, 
Timothy Snow, being a shrewd, strong, resolute man 
as ever defied the fates, and perfectly informed of 
his uncle’s character and purpose, is astounded. He 
uses every eloquent plea but one ; he never suspects 
his uncle’s hand in the mystery. This I think in- 
credible. At last he leaves the country, but before 
lie goes Lot Snow is killed by Jolin Kedstonc. a tenant 
of his and a rejected suitor of Drusilla’s, whom he 
has driven to ilesjjcration by tyrannous and mean 
oppression. Redstone .lilcrwards marries Ih'usilla. 

He is the hero of the book. When Timothy returns, 
and is put on trial and condemned for the murder, it 
is Redstone's rt\le to eonless and to shoot hinisell. 

Every one who knows Mr. Phillpotts’ jiow^er in 
passionate scenes will see that there is material here 
for the play of an intensely sympathetic and sure 
imagination at home witli emotional detail. 1 could 
liardly say too much of the skill with which Drusilla's 
moods arc hamllcd. for llicrc is, at any rale, 
nothing unconvincing in the .singular turn of events 
by which she accepts and lovci her old suitor, while 
knowing him guilty of the murder. Nor could the 
comparison between two men have been more 
thoroughly made than it is made between J<edstone 
and the younger Snow\ Also, there arc searching 
and fine studies of temperament in a rebellious 
coquette, Audrey l.caman ; a village constable, Fred 
Moyle ; and some of the minor characters. The flaws 
;I find are such as a true jisychologisl may have to 
(gloss when he lets a plot guide him, but does not let 
it fully determine his puppets' natures ; or when, 
ybeing clear about these in his own mind, he mis- 
lestimates their effect at this or that juncture. 

! In spite of them, " The Forest on the Hill " is a big 
[story, full of noble work. It can only .strengthen the 
Devonshire author's high repute ; the true theme, the 


relation betwTon Nature and human consciousness, is en- 
riched so amply ;ind so vaiiously. \Vli,d is more, T think 
it indii aies the poleutiality of liner woi k si ill. If a time 
should come when Mr, riiillpoHs, lireil of reasoning, lelt 
t’ e impiilM* to iifle his invention light in hand ujhui those 
1 )artnioor heights ol Ins, 1, for one, slioiild ivatcli and 
clieer him with a laie exliilarat ion. 

Kr.Tomj'V Snowhtx. 


A FRIEND OF LAMB’S*. 

lLV(‘ry read(*r of T.ainl), .nul wa' aie all nsulers of Lamb 
nowadays, will remcanbiM Ins IruMifl, jolm Ki('l<man, the 
census t.'ikor W riting to M. inning m N'i)\eml)er, iSoo, 
I. anil) says ■ 

“1 have in.iile an acquisition laleU ol a /■/<«» <o// haml, one 
Kiikinrin, lo whom 1 inlroihu (sl la (icoigf' l'\'t*r, not the 

iilosl llatleimg auspacs inidei ulinli oin- man can lx* inlrodmeil 
to anotlna. (irorgc In mgs all sorts ol |i(‘o])lc logctlwT. setting 
up a sort ol agrarian l.iv.’, or common jnojicrtv, in mailer ot 
soi'ietv : Init lot OIK r hr has done me a great jileasure. while 
lie was only pursuing a jiiinujile, as /nf/n viav light >ou 

Jiome. Thi.s Rickman lives in our buildings, immediately oppo- 
site our liousc ; the finest fellow to drop in a’ nights, about nine 
or ten o’clock — cold brcad-anil-chcese time — just in the wishing 
time of the night, wlien \' 0 u icj/sh for somebody to come in, 
without a distinct idea of a probable anybody. Just in the 
niik, neither too early to be tedious, nor too late to sit a reason- 
able lime. He is a most pleasant hand : a tine, rattling fellow, 
has gone thiough life laughing at solemn apes ; himself hugely 
literate, ()])pressivelv lull ot inlorinalion in all stuff of conversa- 
tion. fiom matter of fact to Xenophon oi J’lato -can talk Hreek 
with Porson, politns w'lth 'Hielwall, toiijci tun* with George 
Dver, nonsense with me, rind an\'tliiiig witli anybody ; a great 
fannei, somew ii.il < oik erned in an agni ultuiMl niaga/ine ; leads 
no j)o(‘try |)iit Sliakesjieare ; vei\’ mfiinate with Southey, hut 
never leatls lus jioetrv ; relishes (rcorge Dyer; thoroughly 
jieiietrales into the ridiculous wIkmcvi'i found ; understands the 
//Ks/ ittnr (a gieat desulenitiim in common inimis) — you need 
never twite sjieak to him ; doc's not waiit'exjdanations,' trans- 
lations, limitations, as I’rofcssoi (hxhvin* does wlirn yoirmnke 

* ” Life and Letters of Jolm Kick man.” Ity Grlo Williains. 
Illustrated, tos od. net (Constable )-” I. etters of Robert 
Southey.” A Selection Fall ted with Introdiit tiull and NotoH 
by Mauiicc H. J-itzgeruld. i.s. net. (Frowcle.) 



From ' Lite and Letters of John Rickman/ 


John RlcKmnn 

by Orlu Williams. (Constable*) 
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an assertion ; up to anything ; doiv}i to anything ; whatever 
sapTt honuui'fn. A perfect wan. . . . Ytni must see Kickmaii 
to know him, lor ho is a species in one ; a new class ; an 
exotic ; any slip of which 1 am proud to put in my garden- 
pot ; the clcarest-heatlcd lellow ; fullest of matter, with least 
verVio&ity. ..." 

(dearly .» man it wtue worth knowing more ahoiit. hAtu* 
since \ first read that passage and the other references to 
Rickman that are scattered through l.amh’.s letters, i con- 
fess I have had a curiosity to make ampler ac<juamtancc 
writh that notable census-taker, and in this " Lite and 
T.etters of John Rickman " Mr. Orlo Williams oilers all T 
had wanted. Tfe gives a \ ivid full-length jirescuit ment of 
Rickman that is curiously interesting both m its likeness to 
that descril>tion of Lamb’s and in certain points of ditter- 
cnce from it. Astute, well-informed, tactful, sociable, iond 
of liteiature and literary talk Kickman w'as all that, but 
he would seem to have been too oracular, w’lthal, too heavily 
dogmatic, too cold-nalured and unemotional and porten- 
tously solemn to answiT to Lamb's labelling of him as a 
*' pleasant hand " and one who could talk nonsense with 
Jiirn. He did, as a tact, read Soutliey’s poetry and irritated 
Southey very much by writing to him unfavourably about 
it. T.atnb makes him out a loval)lc mein, but this " Life and 
Letters " of him, obviously the truer portrait, shows Jiim 
as only a likealde man, level-headed, self-centred, self- 
opinionated, a strong and ovcrlicanng ])ersonalily cer- 
tainly a remarkable man, one you arc hound to respect, 
when vou know him, and one of official im])ortan( e in parlia- 
jmmtary circles of his own day, but only memorable, now 
because of his association with Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Land), lluzhtt, Southey, and other such ot his contempor- 
aries. TTis biography is thoroughly interesting, but never 
so much so as wlii’ii it takes him among these Inends of liis ; 
it affords many fn‘sh glimpses oi them, and his letters to 
tluun and theirs to him are full of good things. 

Sontliey he know, perha])s. belb’r than any of the others, 
and though his literary criticisms wlum he is wTiting to him 
are not distinguislu’d by any partit ular fineness of thought 
or grace of utteratu'e, their downright frankness and lom- 
mcno sense make them valuable if merely as revelations of 
himself. No lover of l.amb will need urging to get this 
book : well worth having jnirely for its own sake, it is doubly 
w^ortli having for r.amb's, and deserves, and i.s sure of a 
permanent place in the growing library of Idian literature. 

A selection of Southey’s letters lias, by the w'ay, just been 
added to Mr. Frowde’s " World’s ( lassies," and among the 
best of them are some of those he wrote to and about Kick- 
man. * As a i)oel, Sonlhcy is dead ; his lame rests on one or 
two of his biograpliies, and on his Icttiirs, and as a letter- 
writer he is one of the most cliarmingly urbane and attrac- 
tive of the immortals. Mr. M.iurice h'itzgerald lias made 
an admirable selection lierc from his voluminous ( ories- 
pondence, and cnmiiletes it witli a c.oncisc and entindy 
ade(puite introduction. .. ^ J- 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF BISHOP KING.* 

" One of the deplorable conscfiucnccs of Bishop Wilber- 
fo^ce^s death was that it lot loose the persecuting zeal oi 
Archbishop dait. which the Th.shop liad consistently en- 
deavoured to restrain ; and wlicn, in the following February, 
Mr. (Tladstone ceased to be Prime Minister, the Archbisliop 
thought that the moment liad arrived for a final attack on 
such of the clergy as were labouring to restore the dignity 
of Eucliaristic worship." This will sfcow the standpoint 
from which Mr. Rus.sell has written the life of Bishop King. 
If sympathy could make a successful biographer, Mr. 
Russell would be in the front rank. Even Bishop King 
latterly did not rise to siiflicicnt firmness in the Kituali.stic 
cause, according to liis biographer’s standard, but apart 
from these slight defects, and a tendency to leave letters 
unanswered, the sixtieth ]^»ishop of IJncoln is a man after 
Mr. l^iisscll’s own ecclesiastical heart. The story of the 
Lincoln judgment is told again from the standpoint of the 

♦ " Edward King, Sixtieth Bishop of Lincoln.” A Memoir, 
by G. W. E. Russell. 73. 6d. net. (Smith, Elder.) 


.English Church Union, with a thinly veiled contempt for 
Archbishop Bcn.son's " persecuting zeal," and Archbishop 
Temple’s later efforts in the same direction are ilismissed 
witli eipial ciirtness. 

A deejHM* reason for the abeyance of the critical spirit 
111 this biography is the author’s evident iulmiration for Dr. 
King’s spiritual (juality. As Principal of C'uddcsdon, as 
ProlVsM)!' ()1 Liisloral I'heology at Oxford, and in the .see of 
J jncoln. Dr. King seems to have made the same rare im- 
prc.ssioii of intense personal religion. 'I'his is the key-note 
of the biography. The finely chiselled face which looks 
out from the Irontisfuccc helps one to understand the wide 
testimony borne to the Bi.shoji's ('liristian s])irit. He must 
have bi'cn a saintly, lovable scinl, one of those beautiful 
characters whose appeal i.s infinitely broader tlian their 
sectarian environment. One of the services rendered by 
this book is thal it enables outsiders to enter into something 
ot the enthusiasm and reverence which Dr. King cxcitcil 
among his contemporaries. 

But a go(Kl man does not mean necessarily a good 
biograjdiy. 'Fhis one is extraordinarily dull. Episcojial 
luogr.iphies rarely lend thcunselves to a treatment which 
interests the general jnihlie, anrl Mr. Kussell’s present work 
is not an exception. There is a solitary flash of humour : 
the rem.Lrk of a Lincolnshire cleric who declared " my 
clerical mughbours ari* exhaiisl 1 vely divisible into three 
(.lasses those who Iwive goiK* out of their minds, those who 
are going out ot them, and tliose who ha\'c none to go out 
ol," otherwise, the .ur ot the book is lieavy with incimse. 
The reader hriiatlu's a, defenmti.d leN erence Many letters 
of the Bisliop’s friends a.ie (] noted, and there is hardly a 
inemorahk^ or crisp sentinu e in an>' of them. 'Fhe Bishop 
Jiimself was not an intellectiidl ioice. He w.i.s neither a 
theologian nor an ecclesiologist. His menial interests do 
not lead on(‘ to expect good things from his ])en. But the 
curious psychological fact is th<i1 he seems to have drawn 
from correspondemts who wma* stronger th.in himself 
ex]^ressions and ojiinions wliieh often smack ot what those 
outside the hot-house wc.nild call femininity and mawkish- 
ness. The biogiaphy does credit to the ])ious feelings of 
Mr. Knssell. So mm h can be said lor it without reserve, but 
little inor(‘. Jami s MorrArx. 


OXFORD.* 

.\n anthology in prose and verse ol all that has been 
wisely said " In Praise of Oxford" is not a baiupii^t for 
(Lirganlua 'lo get the full ttavour of such a feast, you 
must taste it here and there, from this side and from that ; 
lor the glamour of Oxford is as varied as arc^ its energies, 
and jij.st as " if Judas goes forth to-night, it is towards 
Judas that his steps will tend," so evciy .son of Alma 
Mater finds in her the particular charms lie seeks for, and 
sh(\ carefully noting by which of these he is attracted, is 
the more easily enabled to fashion him to her will. It is, 
indeed, the signal praise of Thomas Se(U'OTnbi'’s and Spencer 
Sccjtt's new llorilcgium — a volume whicli deals with Oxford 
life and manners • that, showing Oxford in every mood of 
play and work, and in all tlic cumulative intlucnccs she 
bring.s to bear upon her sons, it never loses sight of the 
fact that lier activities are myriad, subtle and interlacing, 
tending to form a certain uniform type of character, at 
once suave, tolerant and sclf-sufticient, and that licr in- 
fluences, moulding, as they arc meant to mould, the char- 
acter of the complete man, the man teyes atque rotundus, 
are deep-rooted and permanentt, colouring more or less 
the wliole of his subsequent life. The compilers of this 
delightful tribute to the honour and glory of Oxford have 
ransacked the centurie.s for quaint and telling matter ; and 
so great has been their love and their diligence that sins 
of omission or of commission arc hard to find. They deal 
with terms and vacations, Freshmen and their ways, 
beer and battels, proctors and penalties, Oxford clubs 
and libraries, mimes and pastimes, foreign impressions of 

* In Praise of Oxford.*' By Thomas Soccombo and H. 
Spencer ScotL Vol. 1 I« 6s. net. (Constable.) 
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(Oxford, the rivalry ot Oxford ainl (\miljriilgc*. the life ;md 
customs of jiarticulcn* colleges; and j’oiiif* hnek to ()\f()rd 
men of the past, such as Aubrey, I liirrison, ('.inidcMi, Hoariu*, 
Wood and Cabbon, they vet quote Iroin siu li loynl moderns 
as Mr. Arnold. Mr. Lauf;. Mr. ( hiiller-t'oin li, Mr. 1 hi. lire 
JSelloc, Mr. Max liecrbulmi, Mr. Allied ^'n^es and Mr. Si. 
Jolin Lucas, it would In* tenijdin;^ to distouist' on the 
ancient rivalry of tlu; two IJnn eisil les . and then, as a 
set-olt against the lioary old epjgr.ini, " Ihe Oxtord man 
looks as if the world belonged to him ; the C'.itnbridge man 
as if he did not care to whom it bidonged,” wc' might be 
tempted to insist on Dryden's famous tribute to the Lni- 
versity, of which he would ha\ e ]U'efened to be a membiu* 

"Oxford to him n dearer name shall he 
'I'luin his own iiiother iunx ei sil \ . 

'riiehes did his giet'M iniUiio\Mn^ V’ldli e!it;«i;;e ; 
lie chooses Athi'iis in Ins iipi i a^e " 

— and to reiiKunber that Lyrcm went to I rinity ('ol]c‘ge, 
Canibridgc', merely because he w.is unable to olitam rooms 
at ('hnst Church, ihit perhaps it would be wisei to l.ike 
Oxford's primacy as grantixl by all tlie best pidge-;. 
and to procectl to jot down the noti's we made on one or 
two extracts from Me-.srs Seccombe and Scott's book that 
jiarticiilarly look oiir fancy. One very amusing jhissage, 
borrowed Irom AToritz's " 1 ravels in Lngland," tells Jiow 
a clergyni.in, drinking b<‘er at an ale-Iious(‘ uith other 
membeis ol tlie ilolh, jirovi'd his assertion that ( .od w;is 
described in lhbh‘ as a wine-bibber by (pioting 

Judges ix. 13 jolli.un's ])aral)l(‘ ot the tiees, Anotln'r, 
quoted from 77 /c (rmf/rnufii' ^ Mai^cruuc for July, i<)o0, is 
not(!wortJiy as trouncing Carlyle in right inert iless and 
triunijihant fashion for drawing so nitiny patlietic(ally 
fallacious) jiitdurt's of Johnsorrs lift' at IVnibroki'. The tliird 
exlraci wt^ marktjd was the story ot the unsuci essful h.ing- 
ing of Anne (been, a iianatne of ran' and most engaging 
brutality; just tin* soil of stoiy ol wIik h Mr. Ma- etield 
ougdit to make a play or a '* poem " ' ('eil.uii Oxtord men 
wrtite vt'i'stis to tins young wom.'in on lu'r rei'ovei y. Among 
them were I’eter Killigievv, II D.iven.inl, Anthonv u Wood, 
Christojdier Wren, and Sir Josejih Williamson. Christopher 
Wren, who, by the wa,y, was at Wadliam, was not only a 
great architect, he was a grctit gcometnt i.in .ind Savilian 
Professor of Astrontany m his Cm versify. As for Sir Joseph 
Williamson, he w^is a famous In'iit'lailor ct his college, 
(Jueeii's, and wms tor m.iny yt'ajs Secretary ot State. To 
liiin, in the latter eajiaciL, we owi* it tiuit Milton's Jaitin 
treatise, " I)e Doctriiia Christiana," was ('ensured in 
and not published till iS.^v 


HINTS FROM JAPAN* 

One m.iy W’oiuh'r wliat is being llioiiglit of Voshio 
Maikiiu* III |;qs'in. 'I hi' ie[Mit.ilion which lie li.is acipiired 
a,monL".l jmiiscKcs, .is .1 most gay | )hilosopliei and i iinmiig 
artist. Is enliaini'd b\ e\ei\ hook hr give'-, iis Ihit his 
‘ oiinti \ men ma\ be mm li less b('giiiled bv^ j)it. tines that 
h.ive now betomi I'ntnelv \\('st('rn snne Markiiio is 
sim eri*. and ])amls the thing he sees while in Ins text 
llu'y still (lisiovei both the pomi ol view' .nid ])hrasmg of 
J.qian. J*eihaps ii is with him .is with the portrait of 
til. it lovt'lv I'-iiropean girl, wlmh wrought sm h h.ivoi' in 
Markino s village, il was woisln])])ed on .nioinit ot 
hairojK- bc'ing “ lli<‘ 1110,1 i iv ih/(‘il loiinlrv. When one 
worshijis .in\ body 01 aiivllnn,g, ol ionise it looks \et\ inii* 
to Ins or iiei evi's ' I hit wli.il a]»])e.ns to ns lo be most 
iisidul tor till' J.qianese aie Mi N'oslno Maikmo’s lom- 
iiHMits on th(“ people ol t he \\ esl. “ J kill a do/en vvi inkles, " 
h(‘ intoims MS, “ VM'H' grown on my biow," when he vv.is 
told about th(' (‘\])l()its ot the militant sutli a,gei ti's. 'I'his 
book will giv’c Ins ('.iriH'st (ountrymen, if il is ml rodmt'd 
into Ja]\an, .a wi inkle oi .'inothc'r sort on ev(n*\' p.ige. We 
have been heaung J.itely that the J.qxinese ottici.ils have.' 
been studying the Christianity of Lurojic, with .1 view lo 
making an amalgam of rc'hgious systems, which is calcu- 
lated to be siiil.ibh' tor Jap.'mese reipnremi'nts, and will 
h.av'c tiu' tendem y to iurtln'r J.qiam'si* success. I'hey 
know', much moie tlian w(‘ do, wh.it jirotound import .'iiu'e 
is attnclied to mannei.s , .ind tiorri this illiinnn.iting 
voliniH' they m.'i\' leain ]jretjs(‘ly Iiow tliey should ajiproiicli 
.1 low iK'i'ked damsel or the " I lonoiira bh' C.'isth' of tlie 
(hiei'ii ot the John P>uli('ss(‘s, " It will liy tins time Ii.'ive 
bei'ii gallK'rt'd tli.'it the Anglii i/iiig pioc(*ss does not yet 
eiitold till* liti'i'.'iry matter id’ our trieiul. 'Mils broken 
Ihiglish oKiipii's a perilous jiosition, foi it is .i stone you 
eithoi busily into objectionable dust wliitli of us lias not 
rudely lied fiom soiiu' ('ntinisiastie toieignei, or ev'cn from 
soiiK' iilii'M member of mn P.ii litiim'iit or else llie stone 
IS shatteied into ji'vvels, as wlum w(‘ have I'.nglisli spoken 
with th(‘ riglit P.irisian acieiit, or behold it written by 
Maikino, in wliosi' lectures, by the way, and ( orrcsjiondencc 
then' IS just the same ongm.ility ot mctliod. How much 
w(* lose by l.astemng on every one the s.ime gr.iiinnatical 
conventions^ Only w^hen an autlior lias the strength of 
mind to sign hniisi’ll in seveial ways sli.ill we liave in our 
midst allot hei Slia ki'sjieare. And the present i' of Mai kino, 
criticizing, in so Iri'sh a way, our institutions could be very 
])rotilabh iisetl. In lase of strikes, for instiince, he would 

give an excellent ojunion, not 
iinbi.isseii only and entirely free 
from prejudice, but founded on 
a (li.'ignosis that is more than 
adt'fpiale. " Wh.it I like b(‘st 
111 [(»lin Hullesses is fliat their 
nature isijmle sentimental, yet 
they absolutely deny it. This 
very spiiit li.is brought iqi many 
;i great hero and heroine in 
Lnghind." ICvery point he 
ilhisLr.Lle-» with incidents from 
Ins (nvn heterogeneous life or, 
now and then, from Chinese 
poeliy. " The other day," says 
he, " a newly arrived Jaiianc.sc 
w.'is asking the meaning of 
‘ Jh>b.' J said, ‘ft is a (piite 
new word since the African 
War. I'he gold piece represents 
the Sovereign, while the shilling 
represents Lord Jioberts.’ My 
John Bulless friend interfered 
with a killingly amazed face, and 
pointed out my mistake. 1 lost 
the confidence on my English 

* “My idealed John BuUesscs.** 
By Yoshio Markino. 68. net. 
(Constable.) 
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from my Japanese friends ! The best of brief descriptions 
of Markino's method is to call it the gay wisdom. In an ag^c 
when mere solcmity imj)oscs on the credulous we may well 
hope that his example will be followed by ourselves. Joseph 
Conrad teaches us how one should write about the sea. 
this other foreigner is teaching us how we may know our- 
selves. First of all I am a foreigner, and am absolutely 
ignorant of the Knglish custom.'’ Vet we find him saying 
that “ John Bulless knows exactly her own position, and 
never dreams fool's jiaradise. Perhaps in her mind she 
may rebel against herself, and may even dream a fool's 
paradise, but she has a wonderful conscience to come back 
to herself.” A year or two and we shall have a brilliant 
novel written by Markino. He will cast aside his alien 
language — sacrificing thus a certain charm and humour, 
for he will no longer think that ” Great Scott ! ” means a 
man who has had too much whisky — he will have outgrown 
his language, and he will jiroscrve his striking powers of 
observation, brith as 1o the outward mailers- Knglish 
girls, he says, are mad(' more beautiful by fog- — and to the 
subtle problems of the heart. 

IIr.NKV Baj:klkin. 


A CLOISTRAL POET/ 

There is no doubt that those who in coming days look back 
upon the age of poetry lately closed w'ill be .able to see. 
even among poets very dissimilar in spirit, a .similarity of 
workmanship and tcmiier. It is always a hazardous thing 
to generalise ; and whih^ such a jiocl as hrancis 'I hom])son 
can be seen tohave sung his song in the eighties and 'nineties, 
it will certainly .seem a dangerous statement to make that 
the poets of that 1 ime vvcr<‘ content with a little, a restricted, 
inspiration, but were scrupulous to make that inspiration 
perfect in workmanship. Siu h names, howe\cr, as those of 
Lionel Johnson, h:rn<*st 1 >owson, Arthur Symons and f)scar 
Wilde (not ho of ” The Ballad of Beading (iaol ” !), men who 
were more or less thrown togetlicr, or even of the remoter 
worker. Mr. l^obcrt Bridges, all recur to the mind as ])oels 
who, in their diflcrcnt ways. w(‘rc strangers to great gusts of 
inspiration, hut who were faultless, even ])recise, in the 
scholarly technique of poetry. 

It is this very precision that very largely accounts for 
some of the distinctive features of the writers who, succeed- 
ing to them, seek to break away Irom them. But among 
that cluster of .spirits there is one who stands distinguished 
by a certain waif-hkc' aristocracy of mien : not tiiily in his 
person hut in his poetry also. ” Jii no page of his, says 
Miss (hiiney in her article that apiieared originally in the 
Atlantic Monthly and which is included as an introduc- 
tion to this little book, “ was there ever a rhetorical tiick or 
an underbred rhyme.” Which is true, if rather negative as 
praise. ” If he could but work out his idea as music.” she 
adds. ” he preferred to do so with divers painstakings which 
Jess scrupulous vassals of the Muse would as .soon practise 
as fasting and praying,” f.ct anyone read so austere a poem 
as ” Winchester '' and they will see how preci.sely true this 
is. They will sec also, by the way of incident, how there 
was no course other than this left to him, for not even liis 
warmest adherent would claim for Lionel Johnson that he 
had a thing to say that burned in him like coals of fire. Idfe 
was to him a cloistral matter ; and cloistral not in the sense 
.that whiteness may be the very heat of fire, but in the sense 
that whiteness is the calm elimination of colour. We may 
forgive a stumble in the man hasting to a goal, we may even 
ex|>cct, aye and even desire, it, as evidence of his earnestness; 
but we shall not forgive a stumble in a man at easy leisure 
on his way. 

Whoever, therefore, has been rcsponsiVile for this present 
selection has perhaps done wisely in laying emphasis on this 
side of Johnson. There are .several poems in the two 
volumes that he published that one would have liked to sec 
here- poems where the steadiness of inspiration burned to 
an in tenser flame, or where even he broke away in a looser 

* “ Some I>ocms of T.ionel Johnson.” Newly Selected. With 
an Introduction by Louise Imogen Guiney. is. net. (Elkin 
Mathews,) 


and freer spirit altogether. This is only a personal incUna- 
*tion ; and there is no doubt that the present selection does 
lay emphasis on the quality chiefly distinctive of Johnson. 
” Of lonely quiet was my dream,” he himself sang ; and it 
is this dream that pervades the pages of this book. It may 
linger lovingly over quadrangles and colleges in ” Win- 
chester ” and ” Oxford ” ; it nuiy finger tenderly the pages 
introduced to him in siicli colleges in ” The Classics ” ; 
it may turn over tlic thought of cho.scn friendships, ever 
swelling in ” Walter Pater,” to the metrical magic of 

” Gracious God keep him : and God grant to me 
By miracle to see 

That unforgettably most gracious friend, 

In the never-ending end ; 

it may defend its choices in ” Magic..” But always it is 
austere ; always it is aloof. Even when lie is most near to 
tlie wildness of mysticism and other worldly glamour and 
colour, vve yet find it .soaked in classic deliberation and 
harmony, as in fine of the loveliest of his poems, ” Glories,'' 
iiK hided in this sclottion : 

“ Rf>sos from Piestan rosaries ’ 

More goodly rctl and white w'as she ; 

Her red and white were harmonies 
Not matched upon a T’.estaii tree. 

” Iv'orirs blaunrhed in A Ilian air t 
She lies more purely hlaunched than you : 

No Alban whiteness doth sh(‘ wear, 

But fleath’s pei lection of that hue. 

“ Nay t Now the ri\alr\- is done. 

Of red, and white, and whiter still • 

She hath a glorv' from that sun 
Who falls iK>t from Olv’mpus llill” 

1>AKK1.LL Kicaiis. 


THE WHITE WALLET/ 

There is one certain immortality open to us all if we 
possess but a little literary skill, a little observation, and 
arc not too far removed from the centre of things, and that 
is to keep a diary honestly and faithfully, setting down 
the time in its habit as we see it. Another method would 
be to look for pearls in the dust and pick them up into safe 
keeping, as J,ady Cilenconner has done in ” The White 
Wallet.” Every one of ns who has the precious gift of 
admiration has found pearls m the dust many .a time, and — 
left them there. PcrJiaps Lady Glenconncr will set many 
ol us a-walleting ; but to her is the first praise, for hers 
IS the happy thought. Here, iii ” The White Wallet,” are 
things known and things unknown. Here be my homely 
and simple things and things of undoubtedly aristocratic 
lineage ; a felicity from a grave-stone made centuries ago 
by some humble great craftsman in words ; the felicity 
of a child ; the unction of some obscure holiness ; beauties 
to which none can ever attach a name. There are, side by 
side, all the authentic great things of literature. ” The 
White Wallet ” needs no apology, and offers none. It 
consists of the things which have, from time to time, and 
for one reason or another, pleased an exqui.sitc ta.ste. 
Apart from the literary aspect of the book it has a personal 
interc.st. Lady CBenconncr herself signs many of these 
delightful fragments. (Others are signed ” G. W.,” by which 
we are reminded that one of our modern statesmen has 
found time and skijl to render us the venal joyousness 
of Rosamund and diaries d 'Orleans. ” Madeline Wynd- 
ham ” is yet another signature ; and we find ” E. Wynd- 
ham Tennant ” to a charming poem by a child. All of 
which gives us the clue if wc liAve the understanding for 
it, and makes it easy or easier for us to follow the track of 
the mind — delicate and elusive — which selected these 
fillings for “The White Wallet.” There arc just a few 
things which, personally, one would wish away ; and even 
these, doubtless, have their reasons for inclusion. One 
hopes that I-ady Glenconncr has not exhausted her wallet, 
for her book is a green thought in a green shade, very wel- 
come in a dusky and dingy winter. 

♦ “The White Wallet,” Filled by Pamela Glenconncr. 59. 
net. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 
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GARRICK AND HIS FRENCH FRIENDS.* 

Small notice has lutlu^rto been taken by bio^raj^hers of 
Garricks associations with l^arls, and a i:onsi(l('rable 
in the history of the sta^(^ is tilled by Hr. I letlj’ coc k’s new 
book, largely based on Garrick’s (‘orres]iondem:e with I’riMK'h 
actors and authors, ini;liided in the two volumes eilit(‘d in 
1831 by James rioaden from originals now in tlie Forster 
collection. 

In this iCnglish version of his tliesis for the Pans 1 )octorat 
l.ettres the author lias allowed himself digressions 
in illustration of social life in London and Paris, and of 
the growtli of Shakespeare’s fame in Fi;ince during the 
eighteenlh century. Tncidentallv, he d('vot(;s st‘\’eral 
pag(*s to the inlliiencc' of Freneli f.Lshion‘> in h'nghind from 
tile lime of (dianeer onwards. 

The prinei[)al “ Frtnuih Friend " was Jean Monnot, who, 
after a youth not wholly creditable, had settled down as 
n theatrical manager. In 1 7 j<) Monnet brought his Comislv 
Company to London. wh(T(\ as neitlnw Pich nor Garrick was 
disposcfl to risk a (rallophobe agitation, he hiriul the 1 lay- 
market Theatre, with tlic result that, after several nights 
of “ popular ” disturbance, the house was closed by the 
Lord Chamberlain. Another friend was Jean Xoverro, 
the creator of that form of ballet-pantomime still much in 
c\'idence in Leicester Square. In 1755 ho, in his turn, 
with his " Fetes Chinoises,” was driv-en by oKcitoil patriots 
from Drury I ane. unpleasantness of this kind marked 
the visit of Gan'ick to J'aris in 1751, nor his second visit 
twelve years later, but his appearances on both occasions 
were in private houses, where he gave " readings,'" his 
favourite being tli(‘ “ cl agger " scciu; from " Macbeth.'’ 
He made tJie accpiainbinri! of llic leading actor.s of the 
French stage, including Lc Kain, TTevillc, Mole, INlade- 
moiselle Clairon, and Mademoiselle Diimc'snil, and met 
witli many othei distinguished jiersons in the* sahyns of 
Madame GeolTriii, 1-relvetiiis. and d’lIolh.K h. To(;ravclot, 
llio famous illustrator, Dr. ih,‘dg('oi k mahes but a passing 
rcf<'.r(‘ni'(\ althoiigli (as Mr. (.Ireig has rem inch'd us in his 
book on Gaiiisboroiigli) the (Tarncks wcu'e for 111. my yc^'irs 
his chief friends in J.ondon. 

TTowi‘\’er friendly (rarnck may h.ivc' boon with the heads 
of “ the profession ” .iliroad, he was very cvclusivc with 
regard to its representatives at home, ancl llannab More, 
who was his intimate friend, ancl lived for some' lime in his 
house, wrote after his death : " T iic'ver witnessed ii any 
family more decorum, jiropriety, and regularity, than in 
his : where I never saw a. card, nor oven met — except in 
one instance — a person oi liis own profession at Ins table.” 
No doubt Mrs. (hirrick, lo whom lie was devotedly attac hcM, 
was largely rc'siionsible for this ajijiarc nt c'xc ess of dec'.onim. 

Perhajis the least s itisfactory ol (hu lick’s French 
accpiaintances was Lc' '1 exicT (a fore-i iinncr of siicli ” quick- 
change ” artists as Ficguli and I )e \’nes) who, sjioilt by 
adulation, at length disgusted his 1^'iemh adoiers by his 
intolerable cc^nceit. and c.iine to f.ondon to repeat sucress- 
fiilly Ills [\ins triumphs According to Ga.rricU's friends 
Le Texicr rejiaicl tlu* groat kmdnc*ss of tin* luighsh actor 
with gross ingratitude, though Jlor.ice W'alpole, wlio never 
much c'.ared feu' (larric'k. declared that the Fnghshman was 
jealous of the l''renchnuin’s success as a ” reader ” ot plays 
in London drawing-rooms. 

‘ Dr. Hcdgcock, as befits a scholar trained in the modern 
school of PTeiich historians, is much more concerned with 
the presentation of facds than of picturcscpic descriptions. 
Now and again he makes quite trivial slips, as when he 
writes of Suard’s intention of translating Burney's ” History 
of Music ” ” into English, ” of the Cundy ” INTusoum at 
Chantilly, or of ” Yornck,” meaning Sterne. Ho uses the 
word ” resume ” as equivalent lo the French ” resumer,'* 
and he writes *' at London ” ; otherwise his b'nglish is 
generally idiomatic. His worst ” mistake ” is of a different 
kind to those just quoted. Jn describing Garrick's audac- 
ious treatment of Shakespeare's plays he says : "A grave 

• A Cosmopolitan Actor. David Garrick and his French 
Friends. By Frank A. Hcdgcock. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 
(Stanley Paul & Co.) * 



GarricK as Hamlet. 

Fron an .vi'vnvmou-^ on.'^MvInp: ‘'f llif’ pmod iu tin* in-nonsiou of A. M. 

Uro.ullfV, lvs«]. 

' From ‘Mljvifl G.irnck md In'--, Frir-nil'^.,” by Fr.ink A. IIc'ilRCOck. 

(Stjiilc) Faul A. to.) 

alteration, in more than one sense, is lhat by whicli ho 
awakens Juliet in ihe tomb before' Romeo is yet dead," a 
criticism actiialJv printed on thi^ same page whereon INIer- 
entio's ” Ask for me to-morrow, and you shall find me a 
grave man," is calk'd an ” objectionable ]>nn." 

The autluir s.ays that " Les Saisons ” ” would hardly 
have saved Saint-Lambert’s nanu' fiom oblivion had not 
Jean jae.cpujs Rousseau fallen amoious of his mistress." 
It IS ei'rtain tliat his relations with llu' acc.omplished 
Emilic du Chatelet would have ])reser\'od Saint-faimbcrt’s 
name, if not his fame. 

Such little slips as an' here mentioned arc of no conse- 
quence in comparison with tlic dri'.adful ” howlers " the 
author has justly exj^o-ied from Ihe work of some other 
writers on Garrick, one of whom, foi iii'-lance, deplores the 
omission from the ” Menioires ” of Dangi'au, wlio died 
in 17^0, of any reference to CLirricli's vi^it to Paris in 
3 73 ' . 

1'he great English actor loses nothing from the evidence 
of his Flench frii'iidshij^s. 'rh.1l he was liberal every one 
familiar with Boswell’s book knew already ; as for hi3 
v.inity, let his olil schoolinasler and lilelong friend speak. 
” No wonder, sir.” s.iid Johnson. ” th.it he is vain : a man 
who is perpctnallv ll.illered in e\erv mode that can be 
conccivci. So many bellows liaxc blown the fire, that 
one wonders he is not by this time bcconu' a cinder.” As 
Dr. Medgcnck shows, there were many French bellows 
blowing on that tire, none more persistently than the middle- 
aged novelist cind former actress Madame Riccoboni, who, 
in impetuous letters of mingleal French and English, kept 
the ” Dcarling of my heart ’’ informed of the latest theatrical 
and literary nev#s of l*ans. criticised recent I'.nglish books — 
” 'I'he V1c.11 of Wakefii'ld " and Young’s " Night Thoughts," 
for example— and praised without reserve everything that 
came from Ciarrie.k's ]>en. 

This valuable and entertaining book gains in attractive- 
ness by*^ the portraits (mostly from contemporary engrav- 
ings). the caricatures and other pictures included. Liotard's 
pjiinting of Garrick in 1751 forms the frontispiece. Favart, 
Madame Necker, and Madame Riccoboni are represented ; 
there are plates showing Garrii.k in various characters, and 
other pictorial records of contemporary stage productions. 

W. H. Hblm. 
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THE HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY.* 

" I have taken all knowledge to be my province,** said 
Bacon long ago, but of late years tlie advance of learning 
has been so immense that to-day with regard to many things 
the most eager student must of necessity be largely ignorant. 
And yet, if life is to have its proper fulness, if our human 
capacity is not to remain, as it were, maimed and mutilated, 
there are many subjects of which we all require to know at 
le ist a little. Art and scicmcc, law and literature, history 
and politics, philosophy and religion --tliesc arc all Hungs 
with which we all rcfjuirc some acquaintance, or else our 
daily rpund will be the drearier, and we shall be like those 
who walk with unseeing eyes amid a scone which is in finitely 
varied in its interest. But how are common folk, how are 
those whoso other labour is heavy and whoso leisure sc.inty, 
ever to learn oven a little about the things which make life 
human ? Encyclopedias oppress them with tJioir bulk ; 
learned works arc often too costly or too difficult ; and even 
where Public Libraries are at liand, choice is at once hazard- 
ous and perplexing. But a pocket volume of 250 pages, 
procurable for a shilling, and containing just enough infor- 
mation to make the large outlines of its subject clear and 
i.itelligible, moots at once many modest needs ; and it is a 
hundred such volumes — of which the present ten are the 
fourth instalment — that the “ Home University Library '* 
is endeavouring to supply. Nor could any endeavour be 
more worthy of encouragement. To-day, for the first time 
in our history, the gates of knowledge have been opened 
wide for all. Half a century back the power to read with 
ease was in many classes of society almost a distinction ; 
now it is a universal possession. Knowledge to-day " unrolls 
her ample page *’ to every eye, but none the less there is no 
more certain fact than that what the mass of men and women 
read is for the most wanting in all solid value. I'he gmieral 
world has found in reading rather a new amusement than a 
now source of capacity and strength. W'e have learned to 
read, but have; not yet learned to road wdsely, and, like chil- 
d-*en, still prefer sweetmeats to what is substantial. But if 
wo arc to grow strong we must take to more wholesome fare, 
and for that this scries attempts to give us at least a relish. 
And the attempt is certainly successful. No one of fair intelli- 
gence can even glance through these volumes without feeling 
that there is to be found m them something which is worth 
knowing, something which will give at once a larger outlook 
and a clearer insight, which by enlarging and invigorating 
the intelligence will add both to the enjoyment and useful- 
ness of life. Take, for example, such topics as “ Canada '* 
or “ India,'* about which we all hear so much and know so 
little, or that other theme of universal dogmatism and 
almo-it univ'crsal ignorance, ‘‘Climate and the Weather. 
In these volumes the reader will find the subject .set out for 
him with such clearness that he can hardly fail to grasp its 
main outline, so that he is provided,. -as it were, with a frame- 
work into which every new piece of information he acijuires 
will fall almost of itself, taking its projicr place and helping 
to build up a well-ordered fabric of real knowledge. 

But a book that can do that much has already, whatever 
its size, some of the qualities which in reality constitute a 
'* great book.'* For books arc too often estimated unjustly 
by their bulk. The old phrase n 4 ya kokSu is 

to-day too little in e.steem, and the shelves of our libraries 
groan under the weight of volumes which might be half their 
size if only we could write better. For indeed to be at once 
clear and concise is one of the hardest of literary tasks. 
Brevis esse laboro, obscuvus fio, said Horacc<of poets, and it is 
universally true both of the spoken and the written word. 
To state even a simple matter at once lucidly and with 
brevity is no easy task ; to so state one which is complex 
and difficult needs much pains and a master hand, while 

♦ “The Problems of Philosophy." By the Hon. Bertrand 
PtissoU.-- “ Climate and Weather." By H. N. Dickson. — “The 
Histnry of England." By A. F. Pollard.-™" Landmark.s in French 
Literature." By G. F. Strachey.— “ Anthropology.** By R. R. 
MarcU.—“ Canada." By A. G. Bradley.— “ The School," By 
J. ]. Finlav. — “ Rome." By W. Wardc-Fowlcr.— Archi- 
lecturc." By W. R. Lcthaby. — “ Peoples and Problems of 
India." By Sir T. W. Holdemess. is* net each, Cloth; 
23 . 6d, Leather. (Williams ^ Norgate.) 


when the statement is made, not to experts, but to the ignor- 
ant, the difficulty is quadrupled. Then it requires tlie rare 
gift of making no as.suniptions, of drawing, that is, no con- 
clusions, and making no comments which postulate know- 
ledge in the reader of which he is not jiosscsscd, so that the 
conclusions liavi? for him no real validity and the comments 
are williout meaning or content. In dealing, for cxanqile, 
with " French Literature " JMr. Slrachey devoli'S 13 jiagi's 
to Voltaire, bui he only ([uoles three words from him — 
the famous Cult ire.: vulyc j.tyclni -so that after reading his 
chapter, wdiat wa* know is not .inythmg real about V oltaire’s 
writings, but only that lu‘ dul write certain things and that 
Mr. Stracdiey lias formed certain opinions about Humii. And 
a similar nunark applies to Mr. 1 ^'nday’s \ ohmic on “ The 
School,” w'hich is r.iHier a llieorelical argument to .show 
that " the toundation of })e(l.i,gogi(' science niust be nrmly 
laid in the scientdic treatment of genetic psychology," than 
a clear exposition of facts as to llie niitiirc of " genetic 
psychology " or of " The School " it->clt. as it exists to-day 
or has ever existed in tlie worlcl of exjieneiice ; while in Mr. 
Pollard’s " History of luigland ’’ there is observable the 
same tendency to reason about facts rather than to give 
them, and I0 use jilirascs, such as " the famous Salisbury 
oath,’* " justices in eyre," " tallage," and the like, wdiich 
can have no moaning except to those who already know 
history. In fact, tliesc tlirc'c volumes seem to convey 
criticism more th.m information, and wliile lliev will often 
delight the expert may not imfrcupiently perjilex tlie learner. 
On tlie other hand, the \’oliiincs on " C anada," " India, ’’ 
and " Rome," arc niodcls of wliaf introcluclory handbooks 
should be Mr. Warde-bowlcu's work esjiccially is the 
masterly summing up ol a bft‘‘s si inly . He writes w'llh lliat 
complete simplicity which cs Hk* last oiilcomo of conqilcde 
knowledge. He records nothing that is invi.d, Vnit he omits 
nothing that is vital. Like a grc'at .irtist, he produces his 
effect with a few^ decasivi' stroke's, so that the main features 
of the histc»ry stand out m bold and unmistakable outline, 
'riic' small beginnings of the* mfaiit state . tlie gracbial growth 
basc'd on the sure foundations of " cbit\ .ind discipline '* ; 
the cn*a of rapid dcv'clopment when " self-defence " — as in 
othc'T Imperial stories - began " only loo easily to slip into 
self -assertion ’’ ; the fatal union of " Dominion and Degener- 
acy" ; the breaking up of the old republic, and the oslabbsb- 
ment of the new empire — all these arc exhibited to tlu* reader 
within a few hours like the clear-cut and yet coherent scenes 
of a great drama. And what has beem said of the volume 
on Rome may be said equally of that on India. The 
immense tJu'me seems incajiable of bric'f Ireatincnt. It is 
the history of thrc'c thousand years, of a \ ast country, of 
thrcH! himdred millions of people jircsenting among tliem- 
sclves every dneisity of language, liabil, and rc'ligion, and 
in re.spetl to all three ;dien and almost incomprehensible to 
ourselves. And yet within the compass of a few pages the 
mam facts arc (.onveyed in a manner which enables those 
who start — as the present writer started — in almost com- 
plete ignorance to feel that the word " India ’’ will hence- 
forth have for them a new meaning, and to understand, at 
least in part, why the problem of its future is the greatest 
problem that either nation or einjure luul ever yet to face. 

The remaining volumes, which deal with subjects .so di ven e 
as" Anthropology" ** The Climate and the Weather.'* 
" Philosophy.’* and " Architecture," pre.sent. perhaps, less 
difficulty of treatment than those already mentioned. 
" Philosophy," indeed, might seem to suggest a discourse 
which would *' find no end in wandering mazes lost " ; but 
Mr. Russell, by wisely limiting himself chiefly to an examina- 
tion of " the theory of knowledge " has given a certain unity 
and consequent simplicity to his work, although the beginner 
who finds himself within twenty ])agcs doubting the reality 
of a tabic, or learning that Berkeley allows its existence, but 
only as " a collection of ideas ’’ (Leibniz .says " a colony of 
souls ") may begin to doubt whether, in spite of Mr. Russcirs 
able endeavours to secure it. there can be any such thing as 
•* simplicity ** in the study of philosophy. vSlill. however 
this may be, "Anthropology," " The Weather," and " Archi- 
tecture," are clearly themes which, unlike " History " and 
" Literature/* admit of being adequately handled witiun 
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even a brief space, and tlic present volumes seem to contain 
just wliiit an ordinary man miglit well have the desire and 
the ability to understand, while, as throughout this admir- 
able series, there is appended to each of Huun a short Biblio- 
graphy in which tluise wlio art^ siiecially interested in each 
subject will lind just the guide they need to hirthcr and fuller 
study. 

T. E. rA(;iv. 


Bovcl Botes. 


HECTOR GRAEME. By ICvchn Biejtlwtjod. 6s. (Jnlin 

Lant“.) 

There arc two unrca.hlic'. in tins .story. < )nc is the 
abrupt change in the fhar.Kter oi the heio’s wit(^ troiu a 
modest, lovable giil to a “ liill-busti’d, d)'ed haired, and 
loud-voiced " society lady, who sinoke.s ( ig<i, reties and ihils 
ostentatiously. This is supposed to be the result of her 
liiisb.ind’s misconduet with a pretty nin.s(‘, and that mis- 
conduct IS again shot upon the rc.ider wilhont any warning. 
ClraeiiKi's beh:i\ioni io Stara dines her to suicide, and he 
is haunt(^d by her, .d1 hough tins does not seem to atfcct 
Jus military skill, for Ik^ leads the Britisli forecis to a signal 
victory over the ( ieim.in \nny. 'The book is a dark study 
in tlic psyiJiology of a jirontl, bad leiiipcrcd, biavc solduT, 
and in military tactics. India, South Alnca, .tiid then 
Germany eaiablc Graeme to sliovv that undcrn('a.th his 
brusque and madcap exicnor there lie-j a kmI .spark of 
milit.uy gmiiiis. Miss Bnaitwood lets the cccentncilies ot 
her hero explode in melodrama towards the end, and she 
IS bcttei 111 episodes than in the di'lnuMtion of ch.irat ter. 
Blit the study of (iraeme's al»erra1ions is managed with 
Considerable ability, om* jiroof of wliuh is th:it the reader 
is coinptilled to adiniie his ijiiahties, even when they arc 
overlaid with detestable leatiiics ot iiisolciice and sell- will. 

THE COWARD. J’lV Koheit lluyti Beri.scjii Os. net. 

(1 lukliiiisoii lV (h) ) 

It cannot be a plc.is.iait book — a study of pliy-.ic.il cow- 
ardice in an otherwise lov.iblc and decent boy ; but it is 
Jii;ri‘, a book ol some lorce, with ma.ny" chauus oL .si.cnc 
and of character. “ I'he (.anv.iid " is tl»<‘ story of V.ilentmc 
Mcdd, si'cond son ol an liononrabU^ house, m whose .tiiiials 
physica.1 courage w.is .i matter ol cuiiise, .iii im<|ucstione(l 
quality, iiK’anmg mm h nion: m truth to the membms of the 
JNIcdd family than any otnei (jn.ililv . ami Valentine jShuld, 
a boy" of sixteen, wlnm 1ii>t we si*e him, did not ])ossess it. 
Lack ot (’oiir.ige in m.iii or boy sfiells tiagedy', but in the 
tragedy of Valentine Me.dd the author seems to us to Ji.ive 
reported to imjustiliable tests ol his young “ Jiero’s ” bravei y'. 
At t!ic beginning we imd V^ileiitme making excuses to him- 
self ft)r not iidmg next morning .i horsii tliat bm ked and 
threw him tluit afternoon. Iiut straight trom this sm.i.ll 
shock we tind him going to Swil/<'rland witli his impeccable 
elder brother, and elmibing tlie Ahilterlioni willi a. l>arty^ of 
friends. At an e.xtremely duingeions ,ind dilliciilt junqi 
this untrained boy of sixleim loses liis liead and refuses the 
attempt. Bai'U at the hotel evi^iy one ol tlie liiu , old-crusted, 
very Hntisli p.irty^ admirable [leopl i though they are, talk 
in strained, solemn sentencc.s ot the shameful episode. 
Conimonscnsc and humanity would li.ivi' saved them miieh 
pain and greatly helped the boy. Ag.iin, wiien in Jtaly^ 
Val has inqnilsivcly' simickiul the face of a- man (not in 
itself a cowardly thing to do), who has insulted a girl, lie 
is faced with a duel, to be fought with rapiers ; anil he funks 
it. It is all very dreadful, of course, and every normal 
Briton loves courage and hates cow.irdice, but the tests 
were extreme ; the manner in winch the conventionally high- 
bred Model family treat this nervTius boy is inhuman and 
foolish. With agony of mind Valentine faces the facts of his 
own lack of nerve, of the loss of love and respect ; ho feels 
his father's contempt and shame, his mother’s grief, his 
sweetheart’s c.strangement. But he lias his exalted mo- 
ments, and wo feci throughout the book that common-sense 


on their part might have saved him. A Roman Catholic 
priest understands tlie boy biTtcr th.m do any of the others, 
but he IS an itictfcctu.il charac.ter in the book. Fhc author 
could h.LV'(‘ ma(lt‘ a lielti'r t.ise with more usu.il tests ; but 
Ills story" grips, .md jus cowaid wins oiir syunpiithies, 

THE CHARWOMAN'S DAUGHTER. Bv Jame. Stephens. 

;is. 0(1. net. (MaLiuillan ) 

Ihe story ot M.nv" M.ikirbi'heve, the ( harworn.an’s 
d.uighter ot Diiblm, ol her advi'iil ures with llii' jii odigious 
poheem.in whose iin )iisl.i( hi' bristled hke wiie .md seemed 
tis though i1 ought to t i.u Uh\ aiid the soimg elcrk wliose 
liuiiger w.Ls his chielest \jitiie (.is mdei^d it is Ihe virtue ol 
all heroic men) the-e provide matter lor an iquc m .loo 
unf.iilmgly amusing ji.iges Mr Sliqilunis is .die.idv' known 
as .1 poet ol (juile evtraordm.iry talent, and a-, one ot the 
most not,'i))le ol tin* young Irish vvi iters , and lu' sliows in 
“ TIu' Cliarwoni. Ill’s Dangldei ” tli.il he pos'^c-.^i's a piidty 
fancy" .ind .i slv. conlidcnl humour wlin h bcs]K'aks oni at tini- 
tion throiigli .ill his divag.itioris and .ipostrojdies \nd the 
air ot gieat lom.iini' wdiieh urns all through “ d'he. Chai- 
woinan’s J ).iiiglit(‘r " is coiubiiK'd with so iiincli shrewd 
observatmn and originality" th.it wi^ arc entertained and 
(iehglited in a most magical manner by- the ver.i, cions ret.onl 
of simple liappenings. Sometimes only the willing of tlie 
book IS a little too conscious lor the true simjilicity ol pertect 
narrativ e ; but this fault is i.ir(\ a.nd toi the most part Mr. 
Stejdien’s style is iiaiv'e and pliMs.uit, as belits the ch.ar.ufer 
of tJic stoi'N'. V(Ty often, too, it is exajmsitc in its imagery 
and in its delicious wise playing with facts in an atinosjdiere 
of poctiy. TJie jirodigious ])o]iccman, Mrs. Makcbclieve, 
and the C.'afferty family, are all wondrous and real ; and 
Mary herself is iircscnted with an understanding and 
imaginativeness tJiat makes her a beautiful and charming 
memory". 

BEGGARS AND SORNERS. By Allan McAnkiy. 

(John I.anc ) 

Bcgg.irs and Sornei‘s ” is a story of i 730, and tlie si'cnc is 
laid 111 Amsterdam, of winch (uty' ni.iny flchc.xte impres- 
sions are giv eii m the course ot I h(‘ book. J leri' are gathered 
many ol those wliose i>.irt iii tlie ’.j5 has made Hkmti outlaws, 
still conspirators in th(‘ c.iiise oj the Stuarts, bitter and 
uiih.appy 111 their exile. Through llie book runs the strain 
ot s.adness th.it belongs incv it.ibly" to .i recoid ol intrigue 
and failure ; but theii^ is a plcas.mt and wholesome lovc-^ 
story whn h subdues the atmr»s|)]iere of distrust into a 
pic,turcs<pie setting to tlie t.ile. Wdiere many stories of 
j.ii.obite liope-i .Liid l(‘;irs h.ive l.iih'-d. thiough Ix'iiig eitluu* 
sentimental or .ilkidcd, " lieggais ami Sinners " is so fiee 
botl* from .ittectation .iiid insincere emotion as to be entirely 
siieccsslul. ft IS. Ill tact, .1 soliei .imi chaniiing [ucce of 
woik, lull ol thought and ([iiiiT, sure knowdedge. When 
Helen Muiimn’, .a y'oiing and vdvacious Slots lady, comes to 
Amsterdam for distr.iction altei .1 severe illness, she finds at 
ihi* house ol her lio-Nt, Jumhus Six, .1 v"ery mixed company 
of Jacobite- beggars and spongers. Her experiences, which 
arc both plc.is.iiit and unplc.Lsant, include torture-, espionage 
and ail interview with the iTelendcr ; and they come to an 
enil, as lar as this book is concenieil, with her marriage to 
J'anilius. W'e follow them all witli pleasant .and seldom- 
wavering mten^st ; and All. in McAul.iy is siiu-ercly to be 
congr.itulated upon her imusiial standards, in this kind of 
story", of consistency eind restraint. 

YELLOW MEPf AND GOLD. By Gouvcnciir Morris. 23. 

net. (Mash.) 

Lovers of the siinsational wall do W'ell tn obt.iiil a copy of 
" Yellow Men and (lold,” for it contains many dramatic 
moments and some pei uliarly horrilic details. It is a tale 
of treasure-seeking -a theme which usually fascinates — and 
Mr. Gouvencur Morris has certainly lost none of the oppor- 
tunities he so skilfully makc.s for himself. Readers of 
fiction of this type do not usually cxiiect much originality, 
but the author has given us a hero of quite a now kind, 
James Ik'irrish, a wcek-knoed American literary man, has 
come almost to the end of his resources, and starvation 
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seems to stare him in the face, when Fortune puts wealth 
in his way in tlic form of a chart of the whereabouts of some 
sunken Spanish tro«i.sure. It is not necessary to give any 
of the details of a very breathless and bloodthirsty story, 
wliich eventuates in the acquisition by Parrish of wealth 
beyond the dreams of avarice. The reader may be assured 
that Mr. Gouvencur Morns does this sort of thing very well 
indeed, and not many jieople arc capable of enough self- 
contiol to spread the reading of such a story as this over 
more than one sitting. 

THB HCALER. By Robert Herrick. Gs. (The Macmillan 
Coniiiany.) 

All lovers of good, well-written novels shoulil be grate- 
ful to Mr. Robert Ilcirick for his latest story, which 
bears the unmistakable stamp of careful and thouglit- 
ful writing. Briefly, the story is of a young doctor who 
entertains so deep a reverence lor his jirofession that he 
becomes disgusted at the commcrci.dism of modern medic al 
practice and retreats to llie wilds of Canada, there to earn 
for himself the title of “ The Hoaku.” He is called in to 
attend a girl who, while hoiiday-makiug iii the district, has 
suffered concii.ssion of the brain through tliviiig on to a 
rock. He deems necessary a very critical operation, but 
is mot with the uiicuinpioiuising <j])positioii ol the girl’s 
conventional mother. b^\'eiitu.illy, how('\er, the o])eratic>n 
is undertaken at tlie girl’s own request and is successfully 
accomplished. The Healer nurses his ])atient back to health 
and in the process falls in lo\e witli lier. The marriage 
takes I'llace, ami the remainder of the story is occupied with 
the lamiliar (‘pisode of tlie incompatibility of two tempera- 
ments. The liusb.iiid whom the woman really required, 
as her own mother li id s.ud, was “ the goutl, plain, ordinary, 
sensible business man, who leaves the house with Jus 
newspaper after breakfast and comes back at night from 
his work, tired out and ready to be fed and amused.” By 
a strange chain ol circumstances, liouever, she won tor iier 
prosaic self an Idealist. The story is rather drawn out, 
but the sin is atoned for by tlie admirable descriptive 
power whicli Mr, Herrick has displayed, and by the many 
passages of fine English with which lie has iidorncd 

his book. 

MARIE. By H Rider Haggard, ns. (Cassell.) 

In these thrilling juigcs Allan Oualermaiii, hero of heroes, 
tells the story of his first love and ot tlie w'oiidertul feats lie 
was able to perform with the help of a gallant marc ami a 
hair- triggered nllc. Once Mr. Rider 1 bigg.ird begins, adven- 
tures spring up thick and fast, and these new chapters in 
Allan's autobiograiihy arc crowded with a variety of amaz- 
ing experiences w^orthy alike ot hero and author. The 
moment which Marie and Allan choose lor plighting their 
troth is tyjiical of otlier moments in this breathless story. 
Besieged in a blazing farm by a blood-maddened horde of 
Kalfiis and expecting every moineut to be their last, the 
love which has hitherto been locked in their hearts wells 
up to their lips and the faleful w'ords are siiokcn. J^csciicd 
in the nick of time, they realize that their path of true love 
is not fated to be a smooth one. Marie’s father, old Marais, 
the Boer owner of tlic farm, has sworn on the Book before God 
that never with his will shall his daughter marry an English- 
man. Moreover, he has pledged her hand to a wealthy 
cousin, whose subsequent villainies overshadow, if possible, 
those of the Zulu chief, Dingaan. Nothing could bo more 
enthralling tiuin flic account of Allan’s experiences with 
Dingaan in the (rreat Iviaal, or among tlyj vultures on the 
.Hill of Death, ddiree times docs Allan save Marie’s life, 
but in the end Marie gives her life for his. The device by 
which the last sacrifice is effected has the true Rider Haggard 
touch, which may emphatically be said of every chapter in 
this excellent, all-absorbing novel. 

FIRE IN STUBBLE. By Baroness Orcty. 6$. (Methuen.) 

We always look forward to a dramatic story when we 
open a book by Baroness Orozy, and we always get what 
>vre want. Many a story has been written round about the 
Great Robellion, and has told how loyal men died for King 


Charles I. ” Fire in Stubble " shows the reaction from 
chivalry and loyalty, to meanness, roguery and profligacy 
in the reign of Charles II. Earl Stowmaries of Maries Castle 
England, was betrothed when seven years old, under un- 
usual circumstances, to .Ro.se Marie, the two-ycar-old daugh- 
ter ol a J'aris tailor. When the girl is eighteen the tailor 
sends a reminder to the English Earl, and the Engli.sli Earl, 
wlio is leading liis own life of dissipation and gallantries, is 
desjicrate in his desire to be freed from the fetters. The 
story tells of the iniquitous plot, sc'.liemed by Stowmaries 
and his friends, to deceive and betray the iinioeont Fnmch 
girl. Michael Kestyon, an impoverished cousin of the Earl, 
and in tnitli a ” iiretcnder ” to the Earldom, sells his 
honour lor money, and undertakes the bit of villainy. He is 
to impersonate the Earl, ntify the early vows and carry oft 
the bride “ and thus for evie aft(*r le.iv e on lier fair maiden 
name a st.iin which would rendc’r her unfit to be acknow- 
ledged as the wife of any honourable gentleTiiaii.” The 
)dot is partly carried out, but l.iils before conqiletion, not, 
however, in time to prevent bilU-r siiflenng to tlie two 
chiefly concerned in it — the fal.sc* bridcgioom and the injiiicd 
biid(‘. 'I'hc .mtliorcss weaves lun* talc deftly, and i It'vcriy 
rcc.onsl riicts the jx'riod. 'I he atlans of histone, juusonages 
mingle with 1Jii‘ attairs oj the main eliaraeters in tlu’ story, 
and dramatic scene follows dramatic scene. \\’<’ shall not 
be sui[uised to iiieei “ l ire in Stiibbli' ” again, sliilted from 
tlie covers of .i book to the boaids of llu‘ tlieatie. 

POMANDER WALK. Bv l.otiisX Parkrr ( bilm Lane ) 
Jii the yeai i^oy. we aie t<d(l, Lomancler Walk was a 
quaint little (hiswnk (resceiit i omprising six very small 
nxLbriek liouses, lai mg diu' south, with a IkmuIiIuI view 
across the river. ” You might hast' tlioiiglit the houses 
were meant to bi* luhaluted b\ va ry small dukes, so stately 
were they m Ilnur tiny way ” .SikIi is tin' si (‘in* ol Hus 
diverting story, and the cliaract'Us appear ainl disajqiear 
with theatrical cllect, now at the windows, now al tin* doors 
of the six little houses, or they meet on Hie lawn iiinh’r tlie 
shade of the great clin-tree, or p.iii oti in tin* (.onveiiient 
(h'lzcbo, a slielter lornied by a boxwa^od hedge. It is a 
trennunlonsly entiTtaimiig htth* ('onummif y that Mr. Jkirkcr 
introduces to our notice. Indeed, there is scar('(‘ly*i ])agetli.i.t 
does not pro\’okc a smile, and more than a smile , v\}n'Hn‘r 
we arc wuitching Sempronius, Mis. Loskett's ^ellow^ haired 
Ber.sian c.it, stalking Sir Peter Antiobus’s tliriish, or Mrs. 
I'oskell In-rsell st.ilking the inveterate bachelor, Sir Peter ; 
or the 1 'yesore catehing ” fish ; or Miss Baibara Pennymint 
tcaeliing lier }>rofnne but eloquent parrot to gi\'e courage 
to her hc.sitating lover. '1 he winding up of the story is 
of tlic stage, stagey, and we suspect tin* aulhor of getting 
rather tired of manipulating his characters befon^ the final 
” curtain,’’ for the chronicle of their i‘ntnes and exits 
degenerates almost into bald stage directions. ISeverthe- 
less, *' pomander W’alk ” makes an excellent ” wholly 
detached " extravaganza with an old-world atmosphere 
all its own, and a sparkling vein of humour which should 
ensure for it a large popularity. 


tibc Bookman’s ^[able. 


BEHIND THE RANGES. By F. G. Aflulo. to.s. 6J net. 

(Martin Seeker.) 

From such an experienced traveller and writer as Mr. 
Aflalo wc expect an interesting book, and here we arc by 
no means disappointed. W^c arc taken on a magic car])et, 
hither, thither, over land and many seas ; wc have strange 
men and places vividly presented to us, and wc often must 
regret that our acquaintance with them cannot be pro- 
longed. Yet this is the regret tliat lies in travel. We may 
greet the rose, obeying Heine, and he would have been the 
first to tell us of the sad corruption in the rose's heart — 
or is it in the heart of him who travels to the rose ? In 
this extremely fascinating book wc have a quality which 
some may hold up as extremely reprehensible : we travel 
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from the mundane to llic heavenly. But the 
questions of behaviour in a train, tlie luggaj;e 
on a steamer, and luoaniitocs, can be of the 
utmost service if Ihtiy are tliscus.sod as on these 
pages ; while in ■' Kivcrs J<unning to their (ioal ” 
we have a chapter not unwortliy of the best 
traditions t)l the “ OiMrtcrly Kevu-w," where 
most of it appeared. A1 tins time of Ihc year 
it is most pleasant to go down with IMr. .Mlalo 
to his various bathing ]ilaci‘s ; most of uli do we 
disport ourselves (in spiril) at tlir Doctor’s 
Cove, Jamaica. ^Vhen he. talks of Kussian ladies 
who dis])ense with costumes -so that there is no 
mixed bathing at B.itonm — he does not seem 
to have been at sonit' other of tiie Hhn k Se.i 
ports, tor instance, al Odessa, wlien* the ladies, 
whose ])avilion is ad).ie(Mit to the nn'ii's, array 
tlicmselves— as do the torcign men in ('ostiimes, 
for they often have lo be tovAcd bac'k by lellow- 
batliers when the enrrenls sweej) tliem trom 
tlieir own immediate' wateis. As lor batliing in 
tlu! surf we rccomnumd the other side of Mcxic<» 

— the sli.irks but rarely make iin asions - and for 
all the ph'asnre that Mr. Allah) has given us wc 
will make him at least one valuable ])resent. and 
tliat is ot tile most delu loiis batlie w e ever 
liad. ft was .it 'J'arragon.i , about seven 
o'lJock ; the night had l.illeii. but the undu- 
lating wat(T of th(' iMediteir.inean was warm 
and iilayfui ; underneath was saiid, ami in the 
distance vva.s tlie voice of a guitar. 'Tlu' moon 
liad also laid a strip ot supei-royal carjM't on 
the sea. 

JUDGMENTS IN VACATION. By lbs Honour 
Jui]g( Parry 7s (id. net, (Sniilh, Elder ) 

Judge' l'air> s litoiary jirelerenLes .in' admir- 
able. But Ills affe'ttion lor ()h^('r (.oldsiijith 
and Charles l,.iml) nuglit li.iv'c saveel him 
from the t<icile sneer and the ejiitlul o1 con- 
tempt to which m I lu'sc p<iges. |).Lrt icul.'irh vvdiere ( nti( s and 
publishers are allmh'd to. he is .l tiifle too ]a‘oiie Perhaps 
it IS tlic style that is lo blame. 1 Vrhaps 1 lu' deIn .ile 1111. ince 
ul his humour escape's us oi'casionallv. When he is most 
.severe, 011 the surface, lu’ may be meielv writing in a PicK- 
W’lckian (or .1 Shavian' si’iist'. Unless, liowever, these 
explanations serve, or he is acting on tlu' ])nm iple of “ Wh.il 
I liavo said, I have said,” the niodeiii lonn nl the old tag 
liicra Si'npUt manct, it might luive been well laid Hit' author 
allow'ed eerltLin ot these ” judgnienis "to remain in the tiles 
of the publications ni wdiich thev ongimdlv appeared 
Incidentally lu' will puzzle those whose iiK'Hiones ot the 
drama are not ex.u t. ( )ii one ])age he tells us ol ” the brani- 
workt'i's ” who wiole "the only Shakt'SjK'aieiiii play ol 
modern times” — “What the Butler Saw ” Ht' goes on to 
describe a. dream in whieli Sliakesjieare patted him tin the 
shoulder and reiiiarked. ” 1 couldn't have done it better my- 
self.” Whicli strikes iis .is a little unkind to Mr. P'rederiek 
MoLiillot. But vva* :ire grateliil tor the im liisioii in this book 
of the jiaper on Dorothy Osbcirne, whu h aiipeared s«) long 
ago as i8Sh. 11 wais this p.iper, Judge J^arry reminds us, 
t which led to his receiving from ]Mrs. I.onge liei copies ol the 
"prigmal letter's and her notes upon them, whereby the tnll 
ifjdition w'as at length ])nblislied. ” A Day cjf My late in 
cthc County Court ” is tnll of good things, the raw material 
of contemporary life. The chapters on ” I he Debtor ot 
j^o-day ” and “'The Inscjlvent Poor” are (as to leaigtlD 
flight but (as to content) serious ancl w'cighty lontn- 
MUtions to the studv of a grave phase ot our social 
pliystcm. Other noteworthy sections of the volume treat 
pf “The Folk-Lore o 4 ’ the County Court”; “The 
iFuturc of the County Court,” as ” a growing and popular 
tribunal ” if freed from the shackles of the imj>risoii- 
ptient for debt abuse ; and ” An Elizabethan Recorder ” — 
William Fleetwood, Recorder of London from 1571 to 

1591. 



Queen Victoria. 

I loiii lUc JiavMug 1)\ Dniiiiin'iiuJ, i8^j. 

The Turly Court of Oiieei) VMctoii.i,’ by Cl.iie Jenolcl. (hvflelKh Nash.) 


THE EARLY COURT OF QUEEN VICTORIA. By 

Chile JcTioIiJ. With 17 Portraits. J5s. net. (Ivvclcigh 

Nash.) 

One very gratclul feature of Mrs. Jerrold’s new' liook, 

” I li(‘ J’^aiiy t ourt ol ( hieen X'letoiia,” is its very welcome 
abseme ol gush Most .lulhors of the day who discourse 
on Koyal persons - nioi t; ])aiTicularly w omcn-vvriters and 
le.ider-W'ritei s have so little seli-respei I , and so slight a 
notion of w'liat ” loyaliy ” means to a sensible iier.son, that 
1lu‘ alliiudt' they ado})t tow aids ” I he first niagistralc of 
the land ” to i]uote Johnson’s phr.ise could not be more 
abject and coiilcmptible il the mon.uxh, insti'ad of being 
a eonstilution.1,1 sovereign, weie a Muscovite autocrat, a 
Prussi.in king luling by divine right, or a Japanese mikado 
hea\ en-des( ('lulcd Mrs. Jcirold wisely refrains from 
exuding this sort of llunkeyisin and syiotihancy in her 
account of the e.irly reign of King (George’s august grand- 
mother. Ketognisiiig that Mitoria was, after all, a normal 
and fallible w'oman. “ sub|eet to like passions as w'e, arc,” 
.'ind that at her death her name and fame jiasscd into 
history, .md must thereifire submit to t he liislorian'.s verdict, 
she depicts lier in I he most ('.andid and human guise jkis- 
siljle. The young Diu'crt is shown cold and hard to the 
motlier who, until Jier daiigliter's acce.s.sion to the throne, 
never left her for ten minutes lo herself. We observe her 
friendly and confiding to her Prime Minister, Melbourne, 
4i man whose condonation ol his wife’s adultery ought 
surely to have precluded him from faking over the practical 
guardianship of a quiien in her Teens. Wliile, in the famous 
” Bedchamber Squabble,” and again in that terrible affair 
of Lady Flora Hastings, wc sec her as the true grand- 
daughter of King George ill., eager to get her own way, 
prompt to assert herself, and even obstinate in persisting 
in an ungracious and ungenerous blunder. Mrs. Jcrrold’s 
is a carefully written and well-informed book. 
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OiNfij A PLAY IN FOUR ACTS. By Noan. 3s. Od. net. 

(Dent.) 

Ncan belongs to the school of Maeterlinck, Fiona Macleod 
and the earlier Yeats. The sub-title of his play, ** The 
Aureole and the Wondrous Geni,” proclaims him a mystic of 
the mystics. The fact that one cd the scenes is laid in a 
Swiss hotel, and that one of Ihc characters is a Swiss waiter, 
confirms the impression. Any artist may write ii play of 
the sup)crnatural, selecting a world entirely unlike ours tor 
his theme. Only a true believer would mingle the ordiii.iry 
and the wonderful in this way. The motto, “ Joy alone 
maketh Immortal,” gives the key to the meaning ol the 
play. "Salvation through joy” is its message. Cynthus, 
the hero, who curiously is not mentioned in the list of 
characters, is overcome witli sorrow for the simultamuius 
I0.SS of both his parents in Switzerland. 1 le goes to Scotland 
to live with his uncle, the Lord Angus of Lar, and his wife 
the Lady Margaret. There he meets Oine, the wondcr- 
chihl, whom, in lulfilnumt of a hmiily legend, they h.ivc 
found in the am lent e.istle. on the Ihigle Loc k, and brouglit 
up as their own. It is Ume ulio redeems Cynthus. fo tell 
more of the story would not be fair to Nean. But " salv.i- 
tion through jo\',” again, the jo>'oi service Ionian and beast, 
i.s its biinlcn. A distinct humanitarian pnirpose is evident, 
though not obtruded. Whether this play would act well it 
is difficult to say. The plot is slight, and in rc.uhng one is 
helped enormously by the elabor.iti! stage diiei.t ions. Ihit 
to read it is extremely inti'restiiig as lypua.1 of a. certain 
trend ol modern thought. Nean a.ppears (o la* one of those 
who, having rejected older dogma. Jiav(‘ <‘reeted for them- 
selves a svst(‘ni lar moic elaborate than any mcdKeval 
hierarchy. 'I lieosophv'. spirit Lhilisin, osotcnc J 3 iuldhisni, 
liumanitai lanisTii .iri' some ol their panaceas lor the ills ol 
life. They liave often expressed themselves m poetry, and 
it is very interesting to find tlicni in the moic mateiial 
realms of drama. J here is mmJi tliii iminitiat(‘(l must lose 
in“()iTie.” but its \ ague charm, tlie (jiiality w'hi( h torw'antut 
a better tenu we i all " ('el tic," is appreciable by all. 


IRotes on IHcw Books. 


MR. HAM-SMITH. 

Mrs. L. M Hngslui'ke has waitten l.ovc’s Artist (Os.) " to exoner- 
ate hijr sex from a theory, w'hieli .seems to liave been lately 
brought forward, that nio.st women have a more feeblf in-iTejilmii 
of what is lionoiirable or dishonourable than men " 1 he char- 

acter who .serves to demonstrate this tlicsny is Denise Vernon, 
the daughter of Sir Nigel Vernon, ami alterwards I.adv (»eo]fri y 
Carlton. We are jjermitted to trace Denise’s career Irom < Inld- 
hood to death, but vve inu.st confess that Mrs. Brig.stc^c ko has not 
captivated us witli her narrative. A great deal, too, of the 
dialogue is very unnatural. Childien of ten and twelve and 
fourteen years, however jirecocious, do not talk as Mrs. J^rigstoc ke 
would have them talk. A child of fourteen does not speak of his 
sister, aged ten, as a "shocking Malaproj)’' nor would a young 
wife observe to her husband that she thinks he wants her to talk 
nonsense, “ the sort of half-loulish, yet clever nonsense that 
certain modern authors, who shall be nameless, jnit into thc' 
mouths of thiur characters." Would any young wile in intimate 
conversation with her Imsband refuse to name " certain mcKlern 
authors " ? We are not complaining because Mrs. iingstocke 
has failed to satisfy our curiosity ; we merely quote it as an 
example of the unreality of thc dialogue in Love’s Artist. Mrs 
Brigstocke takes herself very seriou.sly, and lier book is not 
sJipslmd. We are inclined to think that if she applied herself to 
the writing ot a good story and not to the elaborating of a rather 
uninteresting theory, she could write a boOK which would .secure 
a warm welcome. 

MR. JOHN LONG. 

Thc Last Stronghold, by Ellen Ada Smith (6s.), is a capital 
story, neatly constructed and ably told, in which we meet an 
uncommonly interesting set of people. It opens well, with a 
touch of mystery that rouses our curiosity at once. We gather 


that the heroine, Lucy Kaye, has had some great trouble in 
her past which has made her indifferent to everything and every- 
body. She comes suddenly into a comfortable fortune, left to 
her by an uncle ; ^1500 a year, and a fine old house richly 
furnislied. She rtM'eives the news placidly, turns Iho house into 
a rest home for workers who have liroken down, provides all the 
money ncedecLto carry the scheme out, and goes to live in a 
lodge in.sidc the gales of her grounds. The people she meets 
at this rest homo interest her but slightly, though they are 
immensely interesting to those who read the book. One evening 
a stranger arrives, and thc mystery (in whii li, wt discover, a 
violin and an undiscovered deception have played a big jiart) 
deepens. At length Liiey is driven to confide 111 a great friend, 
vvlio shows her a way out of her difficulty, and helps her to gain 
pieace of mind and luipjuness once more, 'fhe inliM'est is well 
sustained, and " 'I he Last Stronghold " is an altogether enjoyable 
and entertaining book. 


MJ'SSRS. MDRRAV \ F.VEXDI-iN. 

In Riquildu (bs.), Mrs. Kend.ill Lark has hit iiiion a Iresh 
scene ami jienod lor the setting ot an lustonral novel. The 
heroine of tlie hook — who siipplie.-) it with its title is the daughter 
ol ('onnt Borrell, the ruler of Ban (‘Iona in the latter j)art of 
the tenth ceiitiiiv. J‘he love iiitercsi centred around Riguilda is 
thc v\cake-;t [joition ol the book, l)iit, on llie whole, it is a moving 
and dramatic story, and om' iij^oii vvhi(di the iiiithor may be 
warmly eongratulaled. I'he ac(oiints ol the ligiiting lietween 
C.italaiis and \loois aie adinirahli' 


iMR. h'RAN'ClS (ilUlTITilS. 

Leiliaps Ml. ITiUik Bnrnett’-> slioiige-^t claim to attention is 
that he has eiijovi'd .1 gn.if de.d moic c\])ci uiu ol liis subject 

Through Polvneslu and Papua ()1 ml) ih.m in usnallv 
ac'Coiinted adc-tiuafe by tlic txpoiiciit ol llic “ liavel book " 
H<‘ has, that is to say, s])cut a ccMisuk'i.dile time in the South 
Seas. mon‘ p*irt ii iilai ly in regions sik li as ilic Solomon Islands, 
vclieie the vsliit** man’s inllm'iice is still a t ompai.itiv cl\ lec'ble 
thing hAeii though lie never uses to any great luaglits (jI 
desMiptivo writing, or displav . any marked oiigiiuilily in his 
discussion c)f plact's, people, m « nsloniN, he yet proMcles*^ us 
with alluring glimpses c.>l a pail < 1 the' woild tliat doubtless holds 
some ot the lew secrets lh.it .lie Im* nal iirLili.sl-. and explorers 
to disctivcr It is impossible to disuiss Mr Lin noil’s book 
without alluding to his very strong dislike ol missionaries, 
against whom Im brings a long list ol chai.ges. some of them 
serious, but dismssioii of the rights and wMoiigs ot this matter 
must be lelt to those who kIl()w^ Another outstanding Icalure 
is an extensive gallery of pliulogiaphs, not always partn iilarly 
relevant to llic t(‘Xl, vvlmdi is spunk led tliroiigfiout vmIIi [)n- 
.seiitmcnts ot " woodland nyniplis, ” " water nymjilis," " belles," 
and " beauties," who are apparently imimirie Irom the ill ellects 
of draughts. 


MESSRS. W. RIDER & SONS. I/ID. 

To a world alreadv glutted wnli its own sorrow's and discords 
Mr. I’-lliott t)’Domu‘ll has puseiited a volume ol hoirois liom 
the unseen world, for on opening Ins Byways of tihostland 
(3s. 6d. net), we are introduced into a realm of gruesome and 
fantastic sliapcs. W’c aie willing to Jind a "fearful joy" by 
the lircsich* m conqiany with .1 book of fictitious ghost-stories; 
but tale.s ot " ])hantasms of the dtad, with skinless fares anil 
glassy eyes," vamjiires, were-wolves and fox-woiiieii, presented 
as actual hajipenings, and related with a garniture of that dubious 
thing "occult science." are a little too much for our sense of 
proportion The author fanly n‘vels in hemrors, as in his 0[)<‘ning 
chapter, " The Unknown Brain," 111 w'hicli lie sets out a highly- 
wn'ought account ot a man wlio l)eing jiroiiounced dead by an 
incomi>etenl pliysu ian, was all liiil buried alive 1 his would be 
quite ghastly enough for the a]ijietite ot the ordinary reader (or 
wrriter), but it is not enough for our author. .\nd, accordingly 
the story is made, lurid and liornlic' by a vivid descnjiticm of 
the sufferings of the victim, who.se natural pangs, while eouseious 
ill his cerements, were heigliteiied by the presence of the " grey 
inscrutable eyes " of occult beings — creatures of thc v'ampirc 
type which haunt burial grounds lor sinister purposes of their 
own. Wo do not find these creatures any more credible even 
under thc name of " superphysical cerebrums," which is the 
quaint and picturesque title under which they appear. Wc pass 
on to accounts of haunted furjrituro, spooks with " yellow, 
ichorous eyes — gleaming, devilish eyes " ; woodland demons — 
" tree devils.” " blue dogs without heads " ; death warnings 
and family ghosts, amulet.s, " occult inhabitants of the seas and 
‘ rivers," and other *' intangible, jmljiy things that breathed the 
spirit of thc Great Unknown." With due reservations in favour 
of the sane and normal side of psychical research, wc prefer a 
book of fictitious ghost stories frankly presented as such. 
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Evidence of Appreciation ! 

|.et II iw.i |«. l.uKIn,; in yciir Shmv voiir .ippieci.ilioii ff.r ShnKosiifiirf, f.ir 

It ti n or i^cou, for Tli.irkcray, liy siiiluMy hoiibin); iljcii in.iiteriMt'r-Cb. Jake 
A'i’k/ tare of your l.ook>. J 5 e h ispiuhlo 1 (j.-t a 

9loW^\^rDicl<c 

‘Elastic’ Bookcase 


\\h\t h luxurious and ////2//‘7 accom- 

modaiion ft^r your book treasures. The 
(', lobe Wernii ke “ IClasiu ” Bookcase is 
superb 111 Itself and agreeably lends itself to 
arlistic tri’Mtrnent. It is built of units (see il 
Iiistratiou bel()\\ ) and can be arrant^eJ to sinl 
the convenience of the room (see illustration 
above). One notable featuie of a (ilobe- 
AVeriiii ke Bookcase is that it c an be pur- 
chased and built by decrees. II you only 
jiossess nne hundred books, y^oii need not 
iuiv shelf ac'c'ommodatiuTi for 500. As your 
book possessions increase you can furtlier 
e^l^Mld the bookcase — veiiKally or hori- 
/uiUally. You need never, at any lime, 


liave too much ac comimalaf ion (wliicli 
means unsi^^lilly empty shelves), or too 
httle accommodation (which means over- 
flowing untidiness). At e\’crv sta^e in its 
^;rtjvvth a Globe-Wernicke “ Elastic ” Book- 
case is c'omplete -it looks so and it is so. 
'I he “ ITnit idea reaches its hi^^hest per 
fection in the (dobc? Wernicke “I'lastic” 
Booki ascs, winch combine economy with 
cKiciencv, a pleasing, indecal superb appeal - 
ance with unrivalled ulihtv. If thc-re be* 
virtue in c anin’; for one’s books, then indeed, 
the Globe- Wernicke “Elastic” Bookcase 
provides an illustraticni of the ^-real truth 
that vtriiw ts niaUc hy i lycunistaucc. 


Free Explanatory Catalogue I SB free from 

JThc Co. 44 Holbom Viaduct, London, E.C., 


82 Victoria ft., S.W. ; 


98 Bithopsgate, E.C. 
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WARD, LOCK & Co.’8 
NEW FICTION. 

SIX SHILLINGS EACH. At all Libraries & Booksellers. 


THE PIONEER. Harold Bindloss. 

“ There is a straightforward vigor about the tale : it is a 
plain, human, open-air romance of the healthiest kind.” — 
Morninf; Leader, 

THE RIVER OF UNREST. Bertram Mitford. 

Although Mr. Mitford lias written some thirty novels, 
this has been pronounced by one or two prominent critics 
to be his best. 

FOR THE QUEEN. E. PhilHpi Oppenheim. 

” Mr. Oppenheim ranges with a.ssurcd mastery from grave 
to gay, while diplomatic scandals and political intrigues 
are woven with that delicate skill which we expect from 
him as a sort of right.” — 1 he Scotsman. 

PRINCESS KATHARINE. Katharine T,n.n. 

“The picture of the mother is both just and gentle, and 
the Irish background is delightful. One seems actually 
to feel the soft dampness and greenness of the country.” — 
7'he Athenaum. 

Tie MYSTERY of the RAVENSPURS. 

Fred M. White. 

“ The story moves quickly and carries the reader on from 
crisis to crisis with great success.”— 7 he Sfyecialoy, 

CHRISTINA. L G. Moberly. 

“ It is a pretty, simply told tale, which will delight this 
popular author's many readers.”— Telegraf^h. 


IN LOVE’S LAND. Effie a. Rowlands. 

“ From the start the reader's attention is held with a 
steady grip, and few can forego the pleasure of knowing 
how it all ends and reading on to the last page.”- Irish 
Independent. 

THE TRIANGLE. Mari* Connor LeiKfaton. 

“ ‘ The Triangle ' shows this writer at her best. The plot 
is wonderful in its ingenuity, even for her, mistress as she 
is of such Intricacies.”— Sportsman. 

A DAUGHTER of the BUSH. Ambro« Pratt. 

" There is a fine breezy spirit of open-air chivalry about 
the book which makes it en|oyable to read as an Interest- 
ing matfer-of-taef romance.”— TA* Scotsman. 

A BUND LEAD. Lawrence L. Lynch. 

A fine detective story by the author of “Shadowed by 
Three,” and other detective novels. 

GOD AND MAMMON. 0/6) Jo^ph Hocking. 

“ Mr. Joseph Hocking has written many notable novels, 
^with a purpose,' but nothing finer than 'God and 
Mammon.' ” — North Devon Journal. 


BLACKIE’S 

Beautiful England 

A New Series of Artistic Colour Books. 

Foolscap 4I0, brmntl m boaols, with coloured panel; each 
volume containing 12 full-page illustr.itiuns 111 colour. 

Price 2s. each net ; also bound in Icvanl grained leather 
or smooth lambskin, 3 b, 6 d. each net. 

A iTPvv ti>p(if.;raphic.jl sfrit’s dealing wlih die be-iuty apots of 

EiikL'iiilI. The object of ibis Benn» is ntit ho niuch to provide .i gable- 
book, a bn^bl, ch.ilty description of the various localities, which shall 
leach the leatlor wlial h« .should see and appreciate. The dlnstratlonh 
are by Mr. K. W. Hatlehuit. and the text lias been written in uach 
case by authors iliomuKhly cunvtTsant with the localities. 
Volumes Ready: 

By F. D. How 
By A. G. Bradley 
By Canon Danka 
By Walter Jerrold 
By G. E. MItton 
By Edward Tbomaa 
By N. Barwall 
By Walter Jerrold 
By Sidney Heath 
By R. Murray Gilehriat 
By Sidney Heath 
By J. A. Niekllo 
By Sidney Heath 
By Edward Thooiea' 

By Gharlea Edward** 

By George 


OXFORD .... 

THE ENG1.1SH LAKES 
CANTERBURY 
SHAKESPEARE- LAND - 
THE THAMES 
WINDSOR CASTLE 
CAMBRIDGE 

NORWICH AND THE BROADS 
THE HEART OF WESSEX /- 
THE PEAK DISTRICT - 
THE CORNISH RIVIERA 
DICKENS -LAND - 
WINCHESTER 
THE ISLE OP WIGHT - 
CHESTER AND THE DEE • 

YORK ----- 

Other Volumes in Preparation, 

N.B.— These hooks contam beautiful reproductions of pictures specially 
painted for the Series, and not collections of illustrations used in previous 
publications. 

Beoutlful Colour«S PrdafMetiia Poat Free on appllontlon* 


BUCKIE ft SOH, LhL. SO, OM Mky, LONDON. 


GAY & HANCOCK’S LIST. 

THE WORLDS FAVOURITE POEtT 

POEMS BY 

ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 

The only Compute and Authorised Kditlons. 

Poemi of Pastion. Poems of Progress, 

Poems of Pleasure. Maurine. 

Poems of Power. Three Women. 

Poems of Cheer. ^ Kingdom of Love. 

Poems of Sentiment, Poems of Experience. 

Yesterdays, 

1 *. net e.'ich in limp white clolh. 2b. 6d. ”‘'t e.icJi In limp I.unbskin. 
Jb 6d. net ouch in velvet calf. PostaKe 2d. 

DOUBLE V01.K, bandsiiinelv bound, can be been nt your 
Hooksellers'. 

A remarkabte ftook, receiving general praise, 
having a targe sale, 

SIX SIX 

BAD UNHAPPY 

HUSBANDS. WIVES. 

The above is one Important chapter out of ihlrly livt in ihi' volume, 
and P, ••ptci.ilh rccoininendt <1 in the notice belovi. 

A Neb) Volume of Vrose Essays. 

ARE YOU ALIVE ? 

By ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 

C'locvn Bvo. til. til 4 b. 6d net 4d, A ronij* iinoii volume to 

“ Ml \\ lh'Mi,;ht C'ommfiii Siom,” .iiui pi t .e tiiiiui: 

Mit> mtixi I lines | iniuirv i, -* 1 In'- is «ss«miill\ a book for 

vMioien and she has soiiir \<r> -tiiUi'ht tiiid sinking lliiof.'s to s.i> to 
them. . . Mis. Wilcox ..Id f.ishloiip<l rmii)k:li to believe ili.tl llnie 
In nothiOK ‘‘b the world so woiule’-fiil oi so bt.itjtihil .is lo^e Ilu 
sfiies of ski irht"- entitli d “Six Uid lliislMnds anil Six I n)i.i|)py 
\\ ivt s ' ought to br circulated widcl> in tract form, 'rho book 
an a whole is an eicccllent tonic. . . . Sh< the opilmi*' iir note 

I hronuhoiit. .tmi III I Itook onuht t ) d I ill oi i oi pi opit .i lot ol Lood ' 

GAY & HANCOCkr LTD., 

London i Edinburgh i 

12 A IJ, Hanrielta St., W.C. 34, North Bridge. 


WARD, LOCK ft GOoLtd.,SdiilMi7SvHU'e,LondMi,LC 
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1 fotn Vasari's Lives of the Pamteis 

\M(ic lull tn (. lit liuiiKi) 


Pallas and the Centaur after 
Sandro Botticelli 

^K^ll\)ltll il-i fill iiUiliIt ,lliiiji) 


LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT PAINTERS, 

SCULPTORS AND ARCHITECTS. 

h\ (iioRi i() "Nouh Irnislittil 1)\ (iAsh n i»i Niii With loo I lliistralinn*' in 

( oloiii .incl ^oo 1 MonoUiroiiu ColhitNUc Jo\ols J\ , lu 1 in i voliiinc (Mitmilliii 
and IMmIij) 1 it* W aniti ) 

(rioit’io Vcisaii was Hil lirsl cindgicnUsi < rili( of Italian ]Minlin|L, and wliilst tlu uoiK 
of in.in^ of tliosc wlio SLU tci dfd Inm lias Ixi n dist n diU*d and dcsli n\cd by later ii sc au li, 
the K onoclasls of modem cnticisni lia\( onlv ccmlnmcd and st rc%;t d Ins duthoiity 
'Jhcic ha\c been \anc)ns tianslalions of \asan tli vt liavo Lithci be cm able but nn^atis- 
fa( tory j)ai«i]diiascs oi pcd.intK eolourlt ss re ndc rin^s that lii\e' picsei \ eel nc ithc r the 
Imniour nor spinl of the oiij;mal M de ^ ere s tianslation in these handsome \ohniKs 
speaking; of it so fai as it goes m the opening volume is a eaieful, htLi.il woid toi- 
we^rd lurmiig into Jinghsh of Vasaiis U\t which ]neseivts the sliuelnrc iind harmony 
of his sentence's m order to eemvey some sense ot the e ealoiii and movement of Ins 
stjle, and so the moie ae curately repioduLO the manner and indiMdualily of his vviitmg, 
an appreciation of which counts for so mucli in aiming at a full iindoisl.indmg of it 
All Vasari s Prefaces and Intrexluctions, cxie])l that on Icchnupie arc gnem, and thcie 
n an adeciiuite index. A number of rare and unique woiks aie inelude'd among the 
illustrations, which arc reproduced with all that exquisite and artistic workmanship for 
which the Mcdici Society is» famous. The first volume is now ready, and three 
I other volumes will be published in the course of the year. I 
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Prom Winchester {Blackiv), Winchester College. 


A QUEEN’S KNIGHT. 

By Mildred Caknegy. With 12 Illustrations. 7s 6(1 net 

(Mills 8c Bpun.) 

The held of historic romance has been well exploited by 
the maker of monographs during recent years, and, often 
enough, the most insignificant figure has been accorded the 
honours of full and detailed biography. Neverthe- 
less, the right hand of good welcome should be ex- 
tended to Miss Mildred Carnegy's new volume, 
for Count Axel de Person lias not achieved the 
fc me in this country wdiich his career would seem 
to justify. He was bom in 1756, of Swedish 
parents ; and wc catch our ftrst glimpse of him 
as a handsome youth of eighteen, making hi.s 
dif^but at the French Court and melting the heart 
of Marie Antoinette. And, though <»Perscn's 
sagacity and comeliness carried him into many 
and varied spheres of service both in France, 
his adopted home, and abroad, his chivalrous 
devotion to the Queen was ever the dominant 
passion of his life. Miss Carnegy has given us a 
very sincere and sympathetic study of a true 
knight : and, although the murder of Fersen 
inevitably casts a gloom over the concluding 
chajiter, her volume makes exceedingly pleas- 
ant reading, and may be unreservedly com- 
mended to all who desire some vivid pictures 
of France immediately before and during the 
Revolution. 


THE WORLD OF 
BEWILDERMENT. 

By John Travers. 6s. (Duckworth.) 

It is always a matter of regret to a 
reviewer to conic across a book in which 
descriptive power of unusual merit is 
handicapped by conviuitionality of sub- 
ject. And it will generally be granted, 
wc tliink, that it would tax genius to 
impart novelty to the well-worn proper- 
ties of th<* Anglo-Indian drama as played 
by two liusbands and two wives. Cer- 
tainly Mr. Travers has not succeeded in 
interesting us profoundly in the phil- 
andering of Jack (irant and Vere 
Stevenson : the former reminding us 
irresistibly of Bayes’s hero in the 
Rehearsal,” who discussed with him- 
self the contending claims of Cove and 
Honour, even in the atl of pulling on 
his boots. Mr. 'rra\crs’s chief claim to 
originality as regards his ))lot, and it is 
one in these days to make for distinction, 
is that he makes lus Ikuo ultimately 
decide for Honour, and the siren of 
Simla is triumphantly vampiislicd by the 
British Malnm. The story ends in a 
somewhat minor key. and poor Nancy 
Cranl’s ” enchanted dieamland, far. far 
away from the World of Bewilderment ” 
still f.ills far short of the (’luhanted realm 
of romance. The •■trongest pages in the 
book are those describing Indian life and 
s('encry ; but the di.ilogue, too, is often 
excellent, with a icalisin that is aj)t to 
blind the reader to its (‘xccllencc by its 
quiet unobtrusive art. 

WILLIAM BLAKE, MYSTIC. 

Bv Adeline M Botterwoktii. i«;s. 
net. (Liverpool : Liverjiool liooksellers' 
Co, London : Siinj)kin, Marshall.) 

In this very beautifully - produced 
volume Miss Adeline ButbM wortli makes 
an admirable study of Blake’s mysticism, 
as it reveals itself in liis life, his poems, 
and lus work as jiainter and engraver ; 
but more especially (for the subject is 
too large to be covered in one long essay) as it is expressed 
in the wonderful series of drawings that lu* made for Young’s 
" Night Idioughts.” Forty-two of the plates and pages 
that Blake di‘signcd and engraved for that once popular 
didactic poem are here for the first time reproduced, and in 
a series of notes that supplement licr essay Miss Butter- 
worth explains their allegoriccil and inner significance. We 
are not among those eager worshippers of Blake who write 
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From London South of the Thames [Bliuk). Interior of the Hall of Eltham Palace 

(From .III • iiKr.iviii/;j)iiijlish« cl 111 iR-h). 


as if he never took up 
his pencil in uninspired 
hours ; tliere are spirits 
and flying angels in some 
of his pictures that no 
fear of being considered 
Philistines can induce us 
to sec are not more gross 
and heavily fle.slily than 
such ethcrial essences 
ought to be : but we 
entirely share Miss But- 
ter worth's admiration of 
these engravings for the 

Night Thoughts," for 
the easy sense of light- 
ness and motion con- 
veyed in the figures, for 
the insight and large sug- 
gestion that nndorlios and 
informs them all. Even 
where, as loo often haj)- 
pens, the great figures of 
Time and Death, or those 
of the human or spiritual 
creatun's, aie anatomi- 
cally d<d()imcd and bad, 
the thoughl that fills the 
picture, Ihi; grandeur or 
beauty of the whole ('oiv 
ception overwhelms .such 
flaws of del ail and ren- 
ders them unimportant. 

The frontispiece is an 
excpnsite reproduefion of 
the well-known " Death 
Door " from Blair’s poem, 

"The (rrave." 'there is 
infinitely more of poetry, 
r)f imagination, of spirit- 
ual vision m this and the 
other engravings that 
Blake did for " The 
(Irave ’’ than Blair ever 
got into his lines, or was 
conscious of in his dream- 
ings. r’orha])s oiu; docs 
not (]uito realise how 
great Tilakc was, how 
high and daring his 
imagination, what a flight 
it soared beyond tlie 
capacities of the men 
whose books he illus- 
trated, till one has read 
those books, and lias 
moreover .seen in other 
illuvStrations wliat other 
artists made of them. A study of the engravings from the 
first two " Nights " of Young makes us hope that somebody 
may be moved to issue the (.ompletc set of (h^signs, and in 
the interval makes us grateful to Miss Biitterworth for the 
sympathy and ability with which she has luiic introduced 
the student to them, and to her publishers for the eare and 
artistic skill with which thi^y have prodm.ed this book. 

LONDON SOUTH OF THE THAMES. 

By Sir Walter Besant. With i6 Full-page Plates, 

1 12 Illustrations in the Text, and 3 Maps. 30s. net. (Black.) 

Tliis magnificent book brings to a close Sir Walter 
Besant 's great survey of London, which is now complete 
in ten uniform volumes. It is unnecessary now to say 
anything of the historical importance of Sir Walter Besant’s 
scheme, and it would be quite impossible to exaggerate it. 

London South of the Thames " — like London North — is 
a topographical volume, and it contains notes upon every 
etreet or building of the slightest importance within the 


area ol control of the London ('ountv Council. 'I lu', illn.s- 
trations are almost equally exhaustive, and pulilisluTs and 
editors may be. congratulated upon a picture of tlie l.oiulon 
of the beginning of the Iwentii’tli century as (OTiqiletc as 
is humanly possible. 


LOVE IN A SNARE: 

A Present-day Romance. By Cuarm:.'* Gakvice. 6 .s 
(H odder iSr Stfait?l»1on ) 

It is almost unnecessary for us to dwell upon the work of 
Mi. Charles CJarvice, who is unquestionably one of the most 
popular -if not the most popular — authors of the day. In 
'* Love in a Snare " all the characteristics which have 
endeared him to so wide a public are well to the fore, and 
the plot has the further advantage of being partially set in 
surroundings upon which Mr. Gaivice has seldom written. 
Primarily, of course, the book is a luve story, but the plot — 
whicli is remarkably well constructed — is strong and dra- 
matic. His newest volume, in fact, is quite up to the level of 
its author’s best work and is one that is well worth reading. 
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I* turn Chats ^on Old Jewellery Medi^val^Jewellerv. 

{UilU til) 

MASTERPIECES OF HANDICRAFT 
SERIES. 

Edited by T. I,. Hare. Karh volume rontiiining t 6 plates, 
8 being in colour, is. Od. net each. (Jack.) 

To Mcs.srs. Jack's many u.scfiil and convenient series of 
cheap but reliable books is now added the “ Masterpieces 
of Handicraft,'' which gi\’cs promise of being one (»f the 
most popular, 'the first six volumes of flic new i.ssuc all 


Ml Hob 11 1 ( list 's sliot t volmiK ou Ik i\ i niito ( clhiu " 
— the latest .iddition to llie I ittli* liook (Ui \it Series is 
admiial)! V adaihefl to tl)c n pnic im nis of 1 lit ])nbliL whuh 
demands siicli briet, busmi‘,ss*lik(‘, and .icciirale studies of 
the great artists. It would M-ein a (hllicuH matter adc- 
qu.itcly to cover all Hie spat t* which so vers.ilile an arti.st as 
Henvcniito ('ellini demands in something less than 200 
small pages, but the author undonliletlly smueeds in giving 
the reader a vivid pit tine ol liis hcrt> together willi a con- 
siderable amount tif stiund criticism. '1 he illustrations to 
the v'olume art' numerous anti woll-t ho-ien. 
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I’lom Japanese Porcelain {Jack). A Courtier and a Sage. 


COLOMBINE : A FANTASY, AND OTHER 
VERSES. 

By Kj'IGJnalu Aunlll. W'ltb '-omc l')r;n\ ])y T'rcderiLk 

Curler. 2s. 0 ( 1 . net. (Blmhi cSl ( roinn.) 

There arc some of the jiiul fre.sluisl things \\i\ 

have read for a wliile 111 tins hi tie hook ol Mr. KefJimald 
Arkcll's. His (jpeiiin^ lant,is\', '* ( oloinhiiK’." is a wliimsK al, 
clainly dreain-i'omedy, wril leu paillv in Iru lev, irrrj.^iilai 
veree and ])artly in jirosi' I wo edd (oimlivinon an* 
gossiping in lh(' Iwdiglit jnsl heloie tpiittnig woi k and set- 
ting out to walk home, and lioin donhlmg the .ml I hmiIk dy 
of the story of P.indoiii’s bo,\. lliey ('oiue to d^aiht the 
existence ol fairies, and »ire slarlh'd hy llie (piiet aniv.il ol 
Colombine. Slu'secs IIhmh, and as soon as lliey reiun er iroiii 
their Iright and can l.ilk to her, slu' tells tlieni there is to he a 
light thereabouts iJiat niglil d far]e(|iiin and I’lerrot are 
coming to light 


the timsh, whim the* old man g(K‘s and, after the otliers are 
depaited, ( omes h.u k with another old man, each of them 
carrying a lantern, and looking round and seeing nobody 
there is h.df uncertain whether li(‘ h.id not dreamt it all, 
gives just the rigid lam'ifnl suggestion ol unreality to the 
whoh' (‘pis(Kle. rh(‘ other poems in tlie volume — some 
si'ore ol tlicni - are .ilixe wdli the same i.intastic humour 
and daints, bidteilly sentmumt, and with an oc’easional 
swilt, rhisi\«' iiolr ot ]).dh()s, as at tlu' dose of “ A l.ctter 
Irom lioiiH',’' 01 III " Lo\e, Laiightei, ami Aftiu,” and in 
“ iMemoi.iiid.i ” Mr. \ikdl li.is l)een mlliieiiced, jicrhaps, 
bv sm h jMK'is .is laiiest Howson ami Lionel Johnson, but 
his work has imliv idii.ild y .md is iull of pronu.se that 
we sh.dl Jo()k to se(‘ him liilfil. Mr. J*rederick Carter'.s 
drawing.s are e\telleTit and done in the very mood and 
sjmd ol the poem they illustrate. 


each other for the 
love of her. l^>ut 
when they arrive 
it seems they ha\’e 
been infected b}^ 
the modern spirit 
and think lighting 
is out of did(’. 
and that the only 
sensible way is to 
s u b m i t their 
claims to arbitra- 
tion. One ol the 
old men goes 
home, the other 
lingers and is ap- 
pointed to arbi- 
trate between 
them, nuidi to 
('olombinc’s dis- 
appointment, and 
the one^who wins 
liis case is the one 
who cannot plead 
or make any 
promises or utter 
liis love at all. 
It is very grace- 
fully and charm- 
ingly done, and 
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CITIES SEEN IN EAST AND WEST. 

By Mrs Walter XinniTs With numerous Illus- 
trations I Os net. (Hutchinson ) 

Mrs. Walter Tibbits is one of those rare travellers 
who can write a rt cord of places she lias visited and 
things she has seen that is not merely a dead 
(atalogue of names and meelianical register of 
events, but an imaginatively realised recollection of 
all lier personal experiences by the way. When 
she desciibcs tlie picture takes on colour and life, 
and grows vivid enough to be seen by the inward 
eye of the leader Tins account of her travels in 
J\ins, on the Kiviera, in India, and in Kashmir, is 
one of the most interesting and most charmingly 
wiitten books of its kind that we have read for 
a long time Mis 'I'lbbits has a hap])v touch in 
sketi hing a cliaraihr, she not only describes a 
city, but tells you all about the lives and habits 
and customs of its people Incidentally, she would 
seem, whilst among the religious mystics m the 
Himalayas, to ha\c penetrated to those sacred 
mystciies of Hinduism whuh aic Intherlo supposed 
to ha\e been kept strictly secret against intruding 
iTKpiiieis from the Western woild Ihe many 
photogiapluc illustrations add much to the value 
and interest of the volume 
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Portrait (rkproduced prom a Miniature by 
Q. I. Penny). 

h'rom Cover of The Malabar Magician 
{Chatto <5r Windus). 


Two Old Women op Port Blanc t Lizs Bellbo and 
HER sister. Baud. 

From The Night of Fires (Ghapmo^n 6* U^MU 


THE MALABAR MAGICIAN. 

By F E 1*LNNV Os (Lhatto <S: Wmdus ) 

Mis Penny is, of course, widely known as one of our 
leading writers upon Indian life, and her latest novel once 
again excellently displays her skill irf depicting the Oriental 
character. The Malabar Magician " is not, perhaps, its 
author’s chef d'aeuvre, but it is eminently readable. The 
book consists principally of a series of incidents in the life 
of Lawrence Hillary, “ who comes and goes like the ram,” 
an Inspector of Police in a district on the west coast of 
South India. It was fortunate for the hero that he attracted 
to his side so t>owerful a helper as the Malabar Magician, 
to whom, indeed, little seems impossible. The book will 
afford the reader plenty of excitement, but its principal 
value lies in the vivid series of Indian types which it pre- 
sents. 
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THE NEW CHINA : 

A Traveller’s Impressions. By 

Henri Borkl. 1 ranslatcd from 
the Dutch by C. Thicmc, With 
48 Illustrations. los. od. net. 

(Unwin.) 

Mr. Borel’s extnuiudy interest- 
ing and suggestive book is meant, 
he tells us, " more as an artistic. 
than as a scientific work." Jlis 
chief object is to avail himself of 
" the jioet's right to give a cliain 
of personal and subjective impri's- 
sions and to describe how 1 felt 
the tragic death of ancient 
beauty, overpowered by all that 
is ugly and vulgar in modern 

things Bill I also liojie to 

describe how after sadness for this 
grievous death cann^ consolation 
and confidence." 'fhe mtroflue- 
tion of a Western gloss upon the 
ancient civili/.ition of China w'as 
a thing which could li.iidly have 
been performed without tlii^ 
sacrifice of .some of the beauty 
and quaint ness of Hk* old older 
of things. No doubt it is incon- 
gruous that 1 till way, teU'giaph, 
and tclejihone. lines should cross 
the ranqi'irts of Peking, but tlie 
('hinose themseKes see no more 
ill it than imorigrinty ; to lliem 
it is not a (rime. "'fhe fust 
thing ('Inna w-aiits,'’ writes a tini- 
yc^ar-old boy (| noted by the 
author, " is mstniclion. Jtmusl 
start with that, 'flien ( Inna will 
become the rtrsi emjiire ol the 
woild." .Mr. Jiorel is a keen 
observer and many of liis chapters 
have a dehe.atcdy humorous toueli. 

Ills book- whuh is admirably 
translated and ilJustraled thal' 
lenges the rea.dei 's attention. -F/c;;/ The New China {Unwin), Stupa in the Yellow Temple, Huang Ssu 

THE CHARM OF VENICE. 

.All An till ill »ny compiled bv^ Ai.rRiin H. IIyaTT. Illus- 
tr.itfd 5s. net. (Chatto 6 c Windiis ) 

'fhis is a iKwv eclition to wliK'h have been added 
twelve illustrations alter the water-colour drawdngs of 
Mr. Harold Sund. 'fhe> enhance the. eharm ot a book 
of valu'd cb.inn. Indeed, there is so much charm, 
such rit hness of a pjjreciatioii in jjiose and song, by 
authors oh I and iil\v, tliat it would jiiove somewhat 
clo^mig if taken as a whole. But taken piecemeal 
and judiciously it is di'Iectalile ( )f those who hero 
p.iy tribute to iha Lharins of \"cnice in many lights 
and moods are great figures of J'higlish, Continental, 
and -Aiuei lean literature ; also some who if not great 
arii none the less ardent. 'Jo the winter -liound Lon- 
doner they seem as folk who are chanting and chatting 
about w'ondt^rland, or at any rate a haunt on a different 
plane from ours. 

THE CONJ^LICT, 

A Novel. By David Graham Phillips. 6s. (Appleton.) 

The conflict is p(flitical, with the workmen's Socialist 
party and the united Republicans and Democrats for 
opponents ; and it is personal. Jane Ha.sting.s, the rich 
man's daughter, Victor Dorn, the workmen's leader, 
Selma Gordon, the enthusiastic Socialist, David Hull, 
the scl{-dei.(nving "reform" politician, and Dr. Charlton, 
the scientist, are all involved in both campaigns. The 
late Mr. David (iraliam Plnllqis was a pitiless critic of 
American politics and social conditions, and The 
Conflict " is a terrific indictment of corruption 
and general wickedness in the government of an 
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ivom Omens and Superstitions of Malayan Exorcist. 

Southern India {Unwin), 


" Tlio Oonrtict ” is to be read as a study of 
American politics by an American, and it is 
eminently readable. 

GREAT LOVE STORIES OF THE 
THEATRE. 

By C'liARLKs W. Coj.i.iNs. Illustrated. (Werner 

Laurie.) 

There is little of /^reatiic.s.s about the majority 
of these stories, though thc}^ are all famous in 
tlieir way. J^omance is sometimes far to .seek, 
but most of tlie heroines and some of the heroes, 
L'reneh and Kn^disli, raise difficult or curious 
psycliolo^ical problems. Nell (iwyn, Elizabeth 
Ihirry, Anne Ilra(.ej;irdlc, Adrienne Lecouvreur, 
Mar^aiet Woffin|.‘ton, MIU* Cieor^es, Dora Jor- 
d.in, and Marie Dorval. an* amongst the dear, 
dead women.” Mi‘. C'ollins lias made hlieral ii.se 
ol memoirs uiid stage ri'iords for the purpose of 
Ins ])resenta1ion, lr\iiig tliKuighout to give us 
historii al narrative i.ither tlian romanee. 'J'hc 
lesidt IS a s('rie.s of exjuc.ssive stonc.s and 
1mm. »n doiiiments, the tiagody, disillusion, or 
Muiahly relieved (u (iisionally by comedy or 
iron\ 

NEW ZEALAND: THE COUNTRY 
AND THE PEOPLE. 

Ih’ Max Ih-ir/.M 1>. lllu'-lialed. I’v Od. net. 

{\\ *‘1 ner l.aiit e' ) 

This IS a tianslalioii math by the autlior from 
the (r(‘rman ruigin.d. 'll.t're is a liberal share 
ol histo,\, g(‘‘»gia|>hy, geology, etc, some of 
wliK h v(‘ (oid'l so.iir, and . seition on Maori 
art ol wli!( h we would l.ini ha\’e moie. CM the 
eilies and llie sKtia altiactmns we an* told 
in detad, wliieli is soim linus ]>u tiir(‘s<|ui‘ and 
lerlamly ap)>ealing to the im.iginalion. ( )n 
administral ion, internal polu \ , the W'ork of 


American city. The party boss(‘s do not irdi.iin from 
murder to defiiat the Soeialists, if Mr. I’liillij^s is a< ( nr.ile. 
and judges and jjohcc aie as venal as they are brutal. J he 
moderate ” reformers ” are niendy contemptible, while the 
Socialists (Marxian to a man- and woman) alone are high 
minded, honest, and decent alike in ])ublic and private hie. 


Serldon, and oilier things, the aiilhoi has d<‘i ided opinions, 
lie IS iiitieal ol Nia\ /('aland laboiii pola y and ol vvvry- 
thing in which he fei“ls llial hi' dete(l^ a sot i.ilisl u, trend. 
About the New^ Ze.ilamlers geiu rally lit* wiitcs with interest 
rathei than cntliusiasm, amniig lo be taiidid and compre- 
hensixe. anti giving at least an honest surlaee study. 



Prom Ntwr WIapiM fwt 1 Mooiiatiqn, 
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Vrom Scented Isles and Coral Preparinq Rice. Ternate. 

Gardens (Murray). (/'/i.i/.', K<iry, Syiliicv.) 


SCENTED ISLES AND CORAL 
GARDENS. 

By C. 1 ). IMackicllar. Illustrated. 15s net. 

(John Murray.) 

Mr. Mackellar has wandered very far .ind wide 
over this earth, and explored many stran^^e places 
He is an observant and thoughtful traveller, full 
of human sympiithy, and an amiable writer. 

Hence this book, which consists cliieny of old 
descriptive letters c()ncerning life in the "^rorres 
Straits, in (ierinan New Ciumea and the Dutch 
hast Indies, brought up to date by usclul notes, 
is excellent reading for young and old. Mr. 
Mackellar has Tnuch to say that is interesting 
concerning inissionant-s (to whom he is con- 
spicuously fair), the disappearance of native rai^es 
before the advance ol the white man’s civili- 
zation," and the qucistion of Hritish 01 (h'rrnan 
supremacy in the K.ist Indicis. 'TheK* are many 
entertaining skcttlu's and anecdotes m these 
letters, as wadi as much Aalu.dile information, but 
a map of the journey taken, or at least of the Hast 
Indies, would have added to tin* readci 's comfort, 
and its absence is to be regretted. All tr.i\el 
books need maps. It is cln‘(Ttul to know that at 
Cooktown, in the ( hinose joss House, Mr M.u- 
kellar found " enthroned 111 the jdace of hononi 
above what we would call tin* altar, amidst golden 
dragons and the like — K.Lndol])h Caldecott’s 
coloured hunting sketches from 7 he (traphic ! " 

BIG GAME HUNTING IN CENTRAL 
AFRICA. 

By James Duntiar Bkcnton, M D V .'A S. llhis- 

trated. 12s Od net. (Melrose ) 

Dr. Dunbar-Jirunton’s attractive \olume is 
designed on eminently pracli(.al lines. 'I he author 
presents the reader with full details as to e<iuip- 
ment, hints on rifles, health, camp life, and bush- 
craft, and he even includes a short \ocabulaiy of usidul 
words in the Chinj^anpi, Swahili, and t'hibemba languages 
d'he remainder which is also the bulk ol the book 
is devoted to the liabits and mistoms of the various 
fauna, the best way to hunt them the whole h*a\eiu‘d 
with huniing-.stones from the winter’s own experiem e. 
Central Africa is an attractive country, and it seems to Iv- 
without the climatic drawbacks oJ otlier portions of th.it 
continent. "11 
IS," says the 
author, " ;i 
simple and pri- 
mitive life the 
sportsman 
leads under 
these ('.ondi- 
tions " (camp 
life in the 
Bush), “a life 
so absolutely 
healthy that it 
brings out the 
best in the man, 
physically and 
mentally. In 
this country, 
having an ele- 
vation of 5000 
to 6000 feet, 
there is no de- 
bilitating heat 
to contend 
with, the cool 
breezes blow- 
ing by day and 
the temper- 
ature falling so 
much at night 
duVing the win- 
ter season as to 


ncccssil.ib' ."i lilxT.il su])ply of bl.mkcds." d lu* book is 
hk(d\ to pi()\(' oi nimli use to the ])r()s])('('1i\'(‘ tra\'eller or 
big-g.iiiK' lnm1(M . 

THE HUNTING YEAR. 

P>y \\ II 1 i\M S( Mini T)t\()n. \\itli h Hirst nilions from old 
pjiiits. Us. net. (I l.iiii-Simlli.) 

JVlr. Di.xoii IS ju.s11\ known us f>iu' of 11 first authorities 
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readable. 
Hunting Year" 
should do much 
towards the 
achievement of 
the objects 
w h i c li the 
author has at 
heart. 

MURPHY. 

A Message 
to D o g- 
Lovers. J3y 

Major Gam- 
biek-Pawry. 
\V i t h two 
I)rawinj?s by 
tlio Aullior. 
3 s. Od. net. 
(Smith, 

Klder.) 

Nobody but 
a dof; - lovxT 
could liave 
written " Miir- 

From Big Game Hunting in Central Africa (Melrose) Buffalo Bull. phy," and 

iPUnto, M. c;. M. Lpy.r.) c vcry (log-lovcr 



upon hunting, and a new 
volume from his pen is assured 
of its reception by an apprecia- 
tive section of the reading pub- 
lic. In "The Hunting Year" 
the author demonstrates very 
conclusively that the intcicst 
of hunting is not confined to 
** the madness of the gallop, 
forty minutes on the grass,'’ 
but that “ each month, each 
day brings round to the hunt 
servants its own pecuh.ir duties, 
and the man who interests him- 
self in the work of the moment 
as it conies round, not only has 
a fuller and dcicper enjoyment 
of the good things of the season, 
but he conies in for fewer ol 
the disappointments whicJi arc 
attendant on every hunting 
season." The auLlior writes in 
a most attractive manner, and 
whether he is dcscnliing an 
Evening in July, November's 
Joys, April Glories, or a June 
Festivity, he is always very 



From The Hunting Year [Uam^Smith). The Fox 

(Troiii a paiuliii^ by C. li.incuck. lingraviid by R. Parr.) 



will make a 
welcome addi- 
tion of it to his 
books about 
dog s. T h o 
cliann of the 
narrative lies in 
its simplicity ; 
it is an attrac- 
t i v c, sympa- 
thetic study of 
a dog’s charac- 
ter, and a reti- 
cent record of 
h i s master*s 
sorrow on los- 
ing him. There 
is a suggestive, 
reverent chap- 
ter on the pos- 
sibility of an 
animal possess- 
ing a soul that 
survives death, 


Ftmn Big Game Himtmg in Central Africa 


LAiiaa Buu. Kiano ANO Two Gum Carribrs. 

iPMo, F, H. Mrilftad.) 
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From Fourteen Years of Diplomatic April: The Cherry Blossom. 

Life in Japan Fn.m sm.i Cntuh iV “I loral \ti 

(liy lilt' Il.ii Allicfl trXiinh.in, which of 

Messrs. Slanlcy Paul will piibh'-li sIjuuIn). 


From Murphy : A Messag^e to Dogf Lovers 

{Smit/i, FI (let). 




Si'. TON’ 


THE ARCTIC PRAIRIES: 

By Krnest 'Tikimi-son 

(Constable lV' Ctj.) 

A book like tills (jI 
Mr. LCrncst Tliomjison 
Scion enables us to 
realise all that we liave 
lost in reducing the 
unknown to known 
reality. To-day only 
the Arctic plains and 
prairies arc left to us. 

In thi.s wondciland Mi 
Seton and his fricml 
Mr. Preble .saw the sun- “ 
light on white })lains 
and cliffs and Jicad- 
lands and the coming 
of spring to great ice- 
bound streams. Jt is 
a delightful record, 
and, unlike most books 
of travel in this, that 
we have no elaborate 
details of tlie si looting 
of wild creatures as 
though they were not. 
every one of tJicni, 

Nature's children and 
had not cost almost as 
great a price in the 
making as did liunian- 
kind. Mr. Seton des- 
cribes instead how^ lie 
felt guilty after liaving 
killed a lynx witli his 
gun, and lie adds that 
it was the only time 
he used a gun on the 
journey. He pene- 
trated as far as tlwj 
Caribou country and 
describes its rivers and 
sunsets, its flowers and 
wild animals with great 


histuilcd. 


6(1 not. 



From The Arctic Prairies (Consi(^lble). 


Vividness, foi he is an observer of th(’ devout and revi^rent 
breed wliieli gave us Wliile and Jeffries and Alcx.inder 
Wilson. Foi instance lie tells how on the night of their 
return the Iravcllcrs Jicard the partridge (IniTnming ; he 

says: " Wdmt a glor- 
ious sound of woods 
and life triumphant 
it seemed ; and wliy 
did he drum at night ? 
Simply because he had 
more joy than the 
short lull day gave 
Jiim time to express." 

SPORT IN VAN- 
COUVER & NEW- 
FOUNDLAND. 

By Sir John 
Hogf.rs, KC.M.G., 
1 >.S O , I'.K.G.S. 

Willi 8 Illustrations 
and 4 Maps by the 
Autlioi, and 27 
Keproductions from 
Photographs. 
7s. 6d. net. (Chap- 
man Hall.) 

First and foremost, 
Sir John Rogers is a 
very keen sportsman, 
and in this attractively 
produced book he tells 
of his exjiericnccs on 
two autumn holidays 
in America. The Van- 
couver expedition was 
made by the author 
primarily for the fish- 
ing. " F rom the day, ' * 
he says, " I read in 
Ihe Field Sir Richard 
Musgrave’s article, ' A 
seventy-pound salmon 
with rod and line,* and 
h 'Gated the river as the 
l.ampbcll River, I de- 
termined that should 
an opportuiwty arise, 
I, too* would try my 


Thu Lynx. 
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[From The Complete Bowler {Blaik). Breton peasants playing bowls at Morgat. near Brest. 

(After a photograph hy Mr. I.arhlati laylor, Loigli-on-St a.) 


luck in those w.ntors.’' Nor did the Campbell hJiver disap- 
point Sir John. Certainly he himself did not catch a 
seventy-pound .salmon, ])iit he saw one caught which was 


close on that weight ; his own heaviest was a sixty-pounder 
— “ the biggest but least sporting hsh I had killetl that 
month"— and in addition a fairly large number of fish 
weighing between forty and sixty pounds were his victims. 
Leaving tlie salmon, the author succeeded, in an arduous 
and unlucky trip, in obtaining a i .p point head of w’apiti, 
and he finished Ids Vancouver trip with a Rocky Mountain 
goat on the mainland. Newfoundland brought Sir John 
more trophies, but an easier time. Tin; book is thoroughly 
readable, and it is one that .should be of the utmost interest 
and value to those sportsmen who can atJord the time to 
make a trij) to twc> countries which arc comparatively little 
exploited. 



Much as a yOuug dne’^, ai\d 
though we must confess 
that wc ourselves havd 
never found it particularly 
fascinating, we have 
tlioroughly enjoyed reading 
Mr. Manson's book, which 
is divided into two sections 
—History and I’racticc. 
In the former the author 
details the origins of the 
game and iru. hides, not 
only the famous Drake 
story, but also the accounts 
of it in Kvelyn, J’epys, 
Swift, and other famous 
writers. It is worth while 
to notice tliat tlu* history is 
brought down to as far as 
.'in account of tlio intcT- 
national matches of loii. 
In the SKiCond half of the 
book the author appears in 
the role of teacher, and 
imparts much -obviously 
expert —advice. The Vxiok 
impresses us as excellent 
in every way - .simply 
expressed, exhaustive, and 
read able. 



THE COMPLETE BOWLER: 

Being the History and Practice of the Ancient and Royal 
Game of Bowls. By James A. Manson (" Jack High"). 
With 14 t'ull-page Illustrations and 8 Di.'igrams in jthe Text. 
3s. 6d. net. (Black ) 

Mr. Manson tells u.s in liis prcf.xco that he has been playing 
bowls since 18O9, which in itself is surely a recommendation 
foi the game It is, in fact an old iii.in s game just as 


From Sport in Vancouver and Newfoundland (Chaf>man 6* Hall). 

ATHLETIC TRAINING FOR GIRLS. 

('ompiled ami Kdited by C. K. Thomas. With 36 Illustra- 
tions Od net (Pitman ) 

Among the m ui> books of s])oiting and athletic instiuc- 



f ion which arc published 
Iroin year to year but few 
die di signed especially 
for tlie use of girls Mr. 
C L I homas s excellent 
book, therefore, should 
meet with considerable 
success Jhc editor 
has himself written the 
greater part of the 
volume, but m certain 
special cases he has gone, 
to outside contributors, 
who are exports on their 
subject Ihus Miss 
Annie Hillyard writes 
on gymnastics, Miss B. 
H Gneve on net-ball, 
Miss Mabel E Stringer 
on golf, Mr. M. J. G, 
Hitchic on lawn-tennis, 
and an anonymous 
gEntlcman on fencing ; 
while, in addition, Mr. 
Thomas has had tho 
assistance of Miss £. E. 
ClarkP# a prominent 



player, both in the chapter on 
hockey and throughout the rest 
of the book. The author’s in- 
tention has obviously been to 
make his book as practical and 
as easy to understand as j)os- 
siblc, and in this he lias certainly 
succeeded. The book may be 
strongly recommended to girls 
and to all interested in then' 
athletic training. 


THE NATIONAL LI- 
BRARY OF SPORTS 
AND PASTIMES: 

Athletics. 13 v li 11 Kvip. — 

Hockey. Hv J'd<n 11 Gkekn 
ami J:csT/vrE 1.. White 
W ith illusti ations. js 

net each. (Nash ) 

Messrs. E. E. White and 
E. II. Kyle, the joint editors 
of “The; National I ibiarx' ol 
Sports and Eastimes,” ina\- be ' , 
eongratiilated on tlie cMellent Athletics {Sa.sh). 

beginning that the senes makes in I he two \oliirnes abo\ e 
mentioned Tin* aim ol the* sent's .i]ipears to l)(‘ ntilitaiian 
— the bo(jks bcMiig designed to till th(' jiI.ik* oi tutor rather 
than histoiian - and in this rcsju'i t bolli the xajliinies are 
of equal value Mi. Kyle, iii his liook on At lilet k s, d(‘\ oti's 
a chaptei to all the jnincijial events in .l meeting, and tlu' 
value of the book is eonsiderahlv enh.imed b\ a numbm- ot 
contributions from iaimuis athletes (jii llu ii nw n spec lahtii'^ . 
]\Ir. J*. ]. Kaker, foi mst.inte, wnti's on Llie Mile : Mi. (' 11 
Eortcr and Ab K I’owell on ( loss ('oimti \ Ivimmng and 
Hurdle Kat mg, ri’spect i\‘ely . Mr. II. A 1 .eeKe on I hitlmg the 
WT'iglit and Throwing the Hammer , .Mi.W' JC H Ilendeison 
on Throwing t he 1 )iseus ; aMr li hk I e.idm on I Iigli ] iiinping, 
and Mr S. S. Ahrahaiiis on Long lumping 'Hie clearness 
ot the various instructions is a marked le.ituie of tlie bof>k, 
which also contains thirt>' two lu.ignilu ent ]>hotogra|)hs. 
Tin* illustrations to “ Ifoi key " a,ie possibly less etlectne, 
but they arc no less instruetivi*, loi though tlio game is 
not a difficult one there is more in it than the mere sjiectator 
may imagine. Messrs, (ireeii and W’liite, lor instain e, 
classify no fewer than touilecn dilfeient kinds ot stiokes, 
of ne.irly all of whii h ('onstant use is niach*. l A'ery jiosilioii 
on the field is adecpiately dealt with (wi* may again not»* 
the clarity of the authors' mstnietions), and theie aie 
chapters on Ladies’ Hockey, llotki'y loi Scliools, How to 
Unijiirc*, and Hockey on the lee. 
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honour one finds that public statues ha\T l)een (‘rented ? ” 


.And so IMr. 
sei les of tr.a \ el 
ini])r(“ssions (u 
e\]U‘rien('es, 
bid a geiK'ral 
handbook and 
intr 0(1 11 ( i I o 11 
fothe ( ()iintr\' 
('le.irb' llieie 
was need of 
sin h a work as 
this dealing 
with a count vy 
so htth' \ isil ('fl 
.IS iMuland 
() t g u I (1 (' 
hooks there 
.ire none, .md 
works of 
tra\el on tin* 
whole do not 
meet with tin* 
\ 1 si 1 01 's re 
qii ir(‘iiie n is 
W' c h a \ e . 
then’foie, no 


'Sluing 's book on Finland is 








FINLAND: THE LAND OF 'A ’ , 77^,,,, c;„„, 

THOUSAND LAKES. tlH-n-fo..-, n.. /■<.;» Spon 

By ICrnest Youn(; W'lth I Ihisi ra( ions 7s 6(1 net hesilalioii m 

(C'liaprnan & Hall.) 

Mr. JCrnest Young 
tells us that on his first 
visit to Finland he “con 
stantly felt the need of 
some book of general 
information that w'ould 
clear up many puzzling 
points connected with 
the history and custon s 
of the people. How were 
the thousands of lakes 
that one meets with 
everywdien! f o r m c d ? 

What was the origin oi 
the curious ridges that 
arc so marked a fea- 
ture of the l.andscajie '' 

Who was Duke Carl, 
the central figure in one 
of Edelfelt’s pictures, 
and why is he pulling 
the beard of the dead 
man in his cufiln ? 

Who built\the castles, 
and why'? What did 
the men do in whose From Finland : the Land of a Thousand Lakes {Chapman <S* Hall) 


From Sport in Vancouver and Newfoundland 

{(Intfntuni i'> lioll). 




■■ .eg. 





Chukoh Soat*.' 
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In li*e 

Fyotn London>-Artists’ Sketch Book Series [Black). 


LONDON : A SKETCH BOOK ; 
EDINBURGH ; A SKETCH 
BOOK. 

By Lester G. Hornby. 24 Illustrations 

in each Volume, i.s. net each. (Black.) 

Messrs. A. & C. Black arc famous for 
their books on art, and the announcement 
of a new senes from their house is tanta- 
mount to a guarantee of excellence. No 
book-buyer will be disappointed by their 
latest \'cnture. The Arti.st’s Sketch Book 
Series makes a very delightful beginning 
with two charming little volumes by Mr. 
I., (i. Hornby on l.ondon and Kdinburgh 
- each containing a .series of efiective 
little sketclies, in which the artist shows a 
sym])athe1ic sense of atmosphere and 
no little technical skill. W^e like both 
x’oliimcs so well that we cannot say which 
we likt' b(‘st. 

MORE BALLADS IN BLUE. 

]]v I^x-1V)LICE ('f)NSTABLE (rEORC.E H. 

Mulumi 2.'^. 6(1. net. (Jarrohl.) 

Some little while ago Mr. G. H. Mitchell 
published a collection ol j)oems that lie 
c.illed ■ Jkilhids Ml Blue,” and they met 
with a \eiv f.i \ onr.ible, even a rather 
sensational, reci'j^tion ,\t that date Mr. 
Mitf hell v\as a nn'inber of the police force, 
lie has since ciiUtkI thi‘ ministry, but 
in the prefai e and in one of the poenis in 
lus new volume, “ !\loro r.,illa(ls in Blue," 
he .siitlu KMitly indi* ati*s that he has not 
forgotten his to^mer (omrades n(»r lost 
tiny of his interest in t hem. 1 le dn ides liis 


thanking the author for the labour he has ex- 
pended in an excellent cause. In eighteen very 
readable chapters he gives us an exceedingly 
comprehensive and welbbalanced account of 
Finland, its peojile and institutions, its history, 
art, and government ; the whole having been 
revised and corrected by Madame Amo Malmberg, 
the secretary for Finland of the Anglo-Finnish 
Society. 


THE LABOUR UNREST: 

What it is and What it Portends. By Fred 

Henderson. 2s. Gd. net. (Jarrold.) 

Here is a book from the pen of a distinguished 
T-abour leader and Socialist, which comes very 
opportunely at the pre.sent time. Mr. Henderson 
writes of present-day lendencie.s without bitter- 
ness or exaggeration, and the lesson that he 
draws from them- though doubtless it will 
be unpalatable to some sections of the com- 
munity — seems to us to be obviou.sly and un- 
an.swerably true. " However obvious the signs 
of impending change may be, they must, before 
they can be seen for what they are^ break 
through that absolute reliance upon the stability 
of the existing order which limits each generation 
in the interpretation of current events. The 
.signs .seem obvious and unmistakable to us in 
later generations, not only because we see them 
' in the full light of their realisation in history, 
but because we have become accustomed to the 
changed outlooks and institutions." The railway 
strike, says Mr. Henderson, was one unmistakable 
sign, and no doubt the present coal strike is 
another one even more unmistakable. If you 
. take any interest in the signs of the times you 
will read “ The Labour Unrest.’* 



From WtlUam Morris {Jack). Kbum«OOTT 4 Hous|i ia«7. 
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book into Epistles, Miscellaneous, 
Serious, Personal, Love Songs, and 
Epit<iphs and In Memoriam. Tlio 
best of his verses are those in 
” Serious ’* vscction, and amongst 
these the poems tliat loutli on 
religion are the more satisfaetory. 
Always Mr. Mitchell is most effec- 
tive when he is handling llie home- 
liest themes ; lie liandles them wilh 
a plain simjilicity. a fervour and 
earnestness of feeling that in such 
verse is more to tlu^ purpose tlian 
any fine technical finish or ]a])idary 
cunning in the setting of jewcll(‘d 
words. Those who welcomed Mr. 
Mitchell’s first ]ioems so Jieartilv will, 
we are sure, give an ecpially hear I y 
weleome to these " More' Hallads in 
Blue." 

CANTERBURY. 

By G. J<. SjiKiiNr. TA^lf)r^’ 

Illusiratcd hy Kathannt Kiiiihiill 

4s Od. nel and 5s hd nrt(l)cnt ) 
Vc*ry eflicieiitl}^ dot's Mr. (i. K 
Slirlmg Taylor sustain the high 
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Ihom Canterbury {Dent) Canterbury Cathedral. 


.standard of the " Medueval 'J'own Series ” in llie (‘xeellent THE LAND OF THE LORDS MARCHERS. 


little \'olume on Canterbiny wlneh lias just hetn ]>iil)lished. 



From Canterbury {Dent . Norman Tower. 

Canterbury Cathedral. 


The story of one of the most romantic and interesting 
of English towns lends itself particularly well to treatment 
of the kind with which the many readers of Mr. J)ent’s 
series have grown familiar. Jt is possible that the 
author adds nothing to our knowledge of the town, but 
he has contrived to compress into a comparatively small 
space a very large amount of history not easily accessible 
previously. Some topographical notes and a number of 
attractive illustrations add considerably to the usefulness 
of the volume. 


By K f- riTOT Srnc k Willi pen and ink skolrhes (from 
the Ant hoi’s 1 Miologiajihs) hy II M. Wilson and B. C. 
Ainiour (.dso a roiiti' ninp) 5s, net. (( )ii.s(‘]ev ) 

'J'hc " Ja'sM'j* Known Britain ’’ series makes an excellent 
star! with Mi JClIiot Stock’s very K'adablc volume of travel 
imjiressions in Monmouth. Iheckiioclc, and Herefordshire, 
'riu' author’s routi* took him from ’Ncwjiort, through Aber- 
gavenny to II. IV. wJiencc' li(' returned soiitliward to Chepstow 




f>LAIC€ 
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From Famous London Houses (Dent)^ 

A now book by A. St. John Ailcock. Illustrated by Frederick Adcock 
to be publl&Ued this month, 
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From The Life of the Rig^ht Rev. Ernest Roland Wilberforce 

(Smith, Elder). 


The Palace. Chichester 

(/'}wli\ Marsli & Son, Chichester.) 


and Caerwent by Dore and Ra^^lan. This portion of Eng- vTilumc of the scries, (Mititlcd " licyond Hadrian's W all " .s 
land is undeservedly neglected bv the ordinary tourist, promised for publication shortly, 
but it abounds in bcsautiful scenery and possesses many 
historical associations. The author is well suited by his 

subject, and his book is in every way attiactive. A fuither THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT REVEREND 



From The Churtc^rlioiife of London {Doni), 


ERNEST ROLAND WILBERFORCE, 

First Bishop of Newcastle-on-Tyne and After- 
wards Bishop of Chichester, by J. Ji. An.Av, 
M.A . F.S.A. With 4 lllustialioiis. los. Od. net. 
(Smith, Idder.) 

Mr. J. B. Atlay’s well- written and workmanlike 
biography of Bishop Wilberforce deserves, and will 
doubtless attain, a high place among clerical 
memoirs. The name of its subject is m.separably 
associated with the Jhshop of Newcastle's fund, 
and, at a later date, with the Commission on 
lu:clesiastical Disordersin the diocese of Chichester. 
Throughout his life, however, his sincerity and 
transparent honesty won for him sympathy and 
friendship among all classes. In the words of the 
late Archbishopof ArmagJi,he was "surely touched 
with the beauty of hohiiess." His life is at once 
helpful and of the deepest interest, and Mr. Atlay 
may be warmly congratulated on the attractive 
manner in which it is set forth in hi.s pages. 


THE CHARTERHOUSE OF LONDON. 

By W^ F. Taylor. Illustrated. 7s, 6d.net. (Dent.) 

Mr. Taylor’s is a book which will appeal not 
only to public-school boys, but to all interested in 
the history of London. Originally a Carthusian 
monastery, then the palace of Tudor and Eliza- 
ifethan nobles, and finally a c^iarity and school, the 
Charterhouse has had a sufficiently varied history, 
and a work of the kind that Mr. Taylor has written 
— thorough and exhaustive without being ultra- 
elaborate — should arouse a wide demand. Great 
names have always been connected with the 
Charterhouse, and in the region of literature alone 
its distinguished pupils include Addison, Steele, 
John Wesley, Grote, Thirlwell, and Thackeray, 
We can assure prospective readers that they will 
find plenty to interest them in these pages. A 
series of excellent iUustrations from photographs 
forms a special feature of the volume. 
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Prom York (JP'nkte) York Minster. 


BYWAYS IN BRITISH ARCHiEO- 
LOGY. 

By WaltT'-r Johnson, I^' (t S Wilh «»o Illus- 
trations. 10s Of I. net. (('cl in bridge ^'nl\^Tslt^ 
Press.) 

Mr. Walter Johnson ’.s Iiigiily interesting and 
imptirteinl work consists of a senes of essays 
principally n])on ecclesiastical archa-ology. and 
hoiincl togetJier by the aulJjor's insistinne 
upon a " principle, vvhicJi. in a former woiK, 
I ventured to call folk-memory’. This folk- 
memory — unconsciously, for tlie most part, 
but someliiiK's with o]icn ceremon>' kc'eps 
alive those popular Ijchetsand pra<'ti<'cs which 
are individually caJled survivals.” riic first 
two chayitcrs of the volume are devoted to 
Churches on Pagan Sites, and they an' followed 
by’ others upon the Secular Uses of the ( liiireh 
Fabrii', the ( )rienlation f)f Churches, tin* 
Orientation of (.oaves, Siir\i\’als in Piiirud 
Customs, the Folk-l.ore of the C.jrdmal Points, 
the Churchyuird Yew, the C'nit of the H(^rse, 
and ” The Uaboiir’d Ox.” The book apjieals 
more particularly to arclueologisls, but the 
general reading public will find in it nnich 
material of great and curious interest. 

MARGARET OF FRANCE, 

Duchess of Savoy, 1523-74. A BiograjiMv hy 
WiNivuEiJ S'j iciMiKNs. With ])lK)tograA'ur(‘ 
Frontispiece, and i() other llliislialions. 
12s. 6 d. net (John Pane.) 

Miss Winifred Stephens has taken very great 
pains to tell ns all that can be told concerning 
Margaret of France, the wife of Icmanuel 
Philibert, Uiikc of Savoy, and has not l.diouied 
in vain. Not only is the life story of a very 
remarkable woman set out m jilain and hont'st 
fashion — easily readable by all wjio will — but 
the French literary movements of the time 
receive attention, and there is a gf)od account 
of that bad business, the duel between Jarnac 
and La Chataigneraie, and the no less discredit- 
able case of Fran9oise v. Leinours. Margaret, 
Duchess of Savoy, was a product of the 



From Byways in British Archsology 
{Cambridge Universitv Press). 


Chanckl of Lvminoc 
Churoh. Kknt. 

(Photo Mr. Bdward Yat<«.) 
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Renaissance, when " in well nigh every department of 
life, from the schoolroom, where boys and girls studied 
together, even to the battlefield whereon men and women 
fought side by side as coniradcs-in-arms, the sexes 
worked in double harness." Her learning was not ex- 
ceptional for the time, it is rallier Margaret’s wise states- 
manship that IS conspicuous. When the Duke lay ill, and 
" the Duke's niiiusters completely lost their heads, Mar- 
garet alone, in the midst of her terrible anxiety, retained 
her habitual calm. She presided over the Council ; she 
arranged for the future government of the State in the event 
of her husband’s death." The Duke recovered, and 
Margaret's oftorts were put out to win toleration fur their 
W^aldensian subjects. Kmanucl Pliilibert had indeed written 
that persecution ne\'cr did anything save crcat(* martyrs," 
but it IS the iniluencc of his wife that ends the hopeless 
campaign of extermination, and gives the Waldenses ])cace. 
There are many excellent portraits in this book and several 
useful aiipcndiccs. 


REMBRANDT S ETCHINGS : 

An Essay and a Catalogue, with some Notes on the Drawings. 

By AKrui'R M, IIimd. With TMates lllnstraling the 
Drawings and a ('oinplete Srries of Keprotha tioris (330) of 
the Klchings. lu 2 Vols. 21s. net. (Methuen ) 

I he publication ot a coniyjlctc senes of reproductions of 
Rembrandt's etchings is a task at once honourable and 
difficult, and Messrs. Methuen, together with their engravers 
and printers, must be very warmly congratulated upon the 
second volume of this work, which is wholly composed of 
the etchings. The first volume of the work is inlioduccd 
with a few short critical chapters and a biograpliic'al sum- 
mary, followed by a bibliograpliy and a chronological 



From Margaret of France (Imhc). 



c.atalogiie ot the etchings 
('om piled by the .luthor the 
fruit of what iniisi have been 
years oj patient work. Jt 
w'f)iil(l be ditficull to over- 
estimate the value of this book 
to artists and collectors alike. 


From Rembrandt's Etchings {Methuen), 


Libvbn Wilumbs van Ooapbnou WfllTIMa 
MABTBII I THB M^NABN NLATB 

z8 


NATURE IN ITALIAN 
ART: 

A Study of Landscape Back- 
grounds from Giotto to Tin- 
toretto. ByKMMAGnRNEV 
Salter, M..\. Witli 4^ 
Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Black.) 

Miss Salter's purpose in this 
a(lrnirat)ly reasoned and very 
well written volume is to show 
how carefully the great Italian 
maslors ot yiaintmg considered 
the landscape f)f their back- 
grounds. " The distinctive 
merits," she says, " of the 
treatment of Nature by the 
mediaeval and Ronais.sance 
painters of Italy has for the 
most part been considered as 
merely accessory to their 
tig u re-subjects ; its distinc- 
tive merits have been in- 
sufficiently appreciated." 
Nevertheless, it is clear to 
Miss Salter that " there 
exi.sted from the thirteenth 
century an attempt to study 
Nature for her own sake, 
tracing the development of 
landscape from the summary 
conventions of Giotto and 
his followers to its magnb 
hcent culmination in the 
Venetian school." The volume 
contains a large number of 
excellent reproductions from 
the Italian masters. 
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RUBY HEART OF KISHGAR. 

By Arthur W. Marchmont. 6s. (Hodder & 

Stoughton.) 

A jewel with a past — such is the ruby heart 
of Kishgar, every facet of which, we are told, 
has cost a life. Stolen from its temple when 
Russia was busy looting tlu* province of Kishgar, 
the anniversary of the day of sacrilege is regu- 
larly marked by the death of a member of Ihe 
secret society which is pledged to recover the 
missing stone. At the time the story ojicns, Ihe 
ruby is siippo.sed to be k>dged in the sate of a 
house in J^ark Lane, the t('in]iorar\' abode of 
the rov'al Saxenhof household. W'e say “ sup- 
posed ” for throiighoiit this tan1.i,h7ing l.de 
things .irc by no means v\hat they seem 'Jo 
begin with, the beautiful Lady JMantorth h.is 
deftly sulistituled a repli(..i lor the leal stone 
in oidi'T to win .i, wager , tluMi, behire she can 
refjI.K (‘ it, her husband in <1 lit of |e.»lous rage 
destroys the ruby , but <1. sul)se(|uen( examina- 
tion of the residue of 1 h<' destioyed stone 
proves unmistakably tli.il il was not the genuine 
ruby alter all ; nor does jf ludji matleis wluui 
Lord Alanforth discovers the* actual stone lie 
took from his wile, for it turns out to be p.iste, 
and not the genuine ruliv W ho has the rubv ^ 
Again and again in a series ol kaleidos(_opie 
situations, Mr. Marchniont siiccc'cds in bahling 
and mystifying us to a mortifving c'xtent , lalse 
trail follows hot ujicm false tiail, and our eyes 
are e-ontinually liemg ojicncd onl^ to find that 
thc'V are still hall (dosed. The h.ipjiy result is 
that all who l?egin “ I lie Kuby Heart of ivish- 
gar" will certainly read breathlesslv on to tlie 
\’er\’ last yiage . and r\'en then, we ]>redicl, few 
will be* able to lay the Hattering unc tion “ I 
thought as much ' "to their sleepless souls. 

THE UNHOLY ESTATE. 

By liouciLAS Sladkn. (j.s (Stanley Paul ) 

*1 he Unholy Estate ” is the loveless marriage, 
and Mr. Sladen lias written this novel avowedly 



Ffom Nature in Italian Art Portrait or Charles D'Amboise 

iHlaiU). l^v Sol.irid (r.Dijvrt*, I'aib). 



From William the Silent, 
by Jack ColUnga Squire, 
whlchiMossra. Mathuen wlll|publlsb. 


** William the Silent.** 

(From a portrait by MIerevelt In the 
Reyka Museum). 
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to ptolcsl Lgaiiist the imccjiial dnoicc laws that 
set a min Jill liom in imtaithliil wiie but will 
not icliasc 1 witc from an unfaithful husband 
Hide ss he h dsodcscitcd 01 been aitULly truol 
t > he T 1 he stoJ\ is .1 little slov\ in ge tting staitcd, 
but oiuL it is unde I u i\ it goes l)iiskl\ with no 
luk of iiK nh nt md sen ilionil LlcMlopmeiits 
Hov\e\ei much one mu s\mp.ilhi/e with >.aiicy, 
one mi.ot bill It ih/(_ 111 it slie biought hci tioubles 
u[)on liiiselJ 1 >N mm\mg i man slu did not love 
in^te id of the min she did bid this 1 ikc s nothing 
tiom the slnii^lli ind signilie nice of hei steiry, 
whit h ope ns m W drs ]).eseso\Li to 1 g\ pi wheie 
she aitompniits liii husbind whose iLgimeiif is 
epi. life led tlu re ind t nds m 1 ngland, alter she has 
fomul a 10 id Old ol In 1 iinh ijipiriiss and is mariicd 
to the ill. Ill sJii should have manied at hist 
I licit lie some \i\k 1 pietures of life in C .Liro and 
some skelilies of religious life 111 re viv ilist e iieles 
in W des but the Re \ John Ingle by is not to be 
aeeepttd as at all f.iirly i epj esentativ c of the 
Kv .iiigelie ,il elcMg^ Mr Sl.iden has subserviatcd 
e‘VLr> thing to the toreing home of his jiroblcm, anei 
he makes ♦ngU Uy too rast ally a hypoeiite m order 
to diive it home with a sledge hammer 'Ihe story 
IS interesting , it would h.ive been better if in some 
respects it had been rather moic reticent, but it is 
.ibly and vigoiously done and pretty sure to provoke 
(hseiissum 


THE KING’S KISS. 

An Histoncal Romance. By Louise M Stacpools 
Kenny. 6s (Digby, Long ) 

Miss Stacpoole Kenny introduces us in her latest 
novel to many famous and exalted personages of 
the France of the jbiddle seventeenth century. 
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Front An Injured Queen 

by Lewis Melville, which Messrs 
Hutchinson will inibliBh shortly. 


The Rt. Hon. Laov Charlotte 
Campbell- AFTER Hoppner. 


Tlic heroine, Anne Marquise do Sainl-Armand, tells the 
story of the embrace which siie wa.s forced to receive 
from " le rot so/etl '' as tlie price of a kinsman's life. That 
ki.ss cost her the love of her husband for a long time, and 
many are the trials and liumiliations through wdiich .*-110 
has to j)ass before she regains it. Two other love stones 
complicate matters and heighten the reader's interest. 
Mi.ss Kenn^^’s spirited and romantic story is eflectively 
worked out, and it should have a considerable jlcccss. 


THE LADY OF BEAUTY (AGNES SOREL), 

By Frank Hambl. With 16 Illustrations. 15s. net. 

(Chapman & Hall.) 

The “ I.ady of Beauty ” was the nickname, doubly 
earned, of Agnes Sorcl, the beloved of Charles VTT. of 
France, and the first maitresse en titre of the French Court. 
As mistress of the Chdteau of Bcaiite, which was presented 
to her by Charles, she was clearly entitled to her nickname, 
and the illustrations to the present volume permit the 
reader to gain .some idea of the justice of the more obvious 
translalion of the appellation. Hi.storiaiis ditier consider- 
ably as to the real influence of Agnes upon ( harlcs ; they 
differ even in their interpretations of her character. Miss 
Hamel, however, has few doubts, and her presentation of 
licr heroine is entirely — and with much justification — rose- 
coloured. The book, which is written in its author’s most 
attractive manner, introduci*s the reader tf) a cc»mparatively 
little-known period of French history, arul il is altogether 
worthy of the a])prcciative n^ception which it will doiibt- 
less^roi eivc 




Sfem Charlotte Sophie, ConilteM 
Beatinck {Hutchin$on)u 


Lady MiUNse - 
Aftbh Ooswav 


Frontispiece Irom Mary, Queen of Scots (The People’s 
Books) {Jack). 

SONGS FOR MUSIC. 

By Fred. I^. Weatherly, (j;, Woburn Square, W.C.) 

There is"always a welcome for a volume of songs from the 
pen of this favourite wTiter. To turn the pages ot this latest 
collection is to be struck constantly by the versatility pf the 
author as regards style and theme, and at the same time by 
his strong personality as regards the music of his word.s and 
the charm of his effects. Here, for instance, wc find the 
now old-fashioned ballad-song of sendmont, the tuneful song 
of the ** Christmas Fairy " who came down to the little sick 
child ; then we pass to a stronger style in " The City Gates, 
a song of youth and love — as two young men marching in 
the morning, as pilgrims glad of peace at evening. We are 
charmed too with the slight ruggedness in the simple song 
“ All That I Have," with its felicitous effect of silver and 
gold and broideries and song and love. There are humour, 
pathos, mystery, strength and simplicity in these " Songs " ; 
and they tell of sea, of land, of city, of garden, of love, of 
life, of death. It is a treasure-trove for composers in searoli 
of words. 
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NAPOLEON AND KING MURAT.f 


By Albert Espitalier, Translated from 
1 . Lewis May. With frontispiece and 
I2S. 6d. net. (John Lane.) 


the French hy 
16 illustrations. 


Tins translation ot AI. Kspitalier’s biogiajiliy - “ compileil 
from liilherto unknown and iinpiiblislicd doc iiincnts will 
be very acceptable to the student and to the ^eTieral reader. 
Murat was a preat leadci of cavalry ; as Kiiij^ of Napli's lie 
was contemptible. 'Mic notion that Afunit was a piom^er of 
Italian unity, a forcruniKM- of Cavour and (biribcddi. a 
clianipion of national indi'jiendiniec', Ills, jieiliajis, lon/4 beem 
exploded. Hut if the id(‘a still finds suppoiters. M. ICs])!- 
talier s work will hardly leav'e any looin for doubt. The 
vanity of Alurat, his ri^stless ambition, ,ind In- utter incoim 
petency as a jiohtical ruler — m striking; conliasl this to his 
conspicuous ability as ,i soldier all the.si' thinj^s have f^een 
told, and hert^ they are tabled with [)itiless aceurai y. JCx- 
CLises may be uiped for Mui.i.rs conduct Napoleon was 
setting up kings on all sides, was himsell unmistakably 
an Emperor, and a greater monauh than liis crowmed 



From Napoleon and King: Murat Pauline Bonaparte. 

[Lane). 


contemporaries. Wliy should not Joacliim Murat, Maisluil 
of France, be a king not only m name but in reality, since liis 
old commander, (General Hiionaparte, was so veritably .111 
Emperor i FriJiii the first he ehated at his impoteiicy at 
Naples, and fretted to be a royal p(msor...ge in the eyes of 
Europe, fearing the Emperor’s displeasure, and yet ever 
seeking to get nd of his ovcrlordship. Murat's ambitions 
for a kingdom of Italy toppled him off his throne. Had liis 
loyalty to Napoleon endured, the result might liavc been 
different who can say ? Certain it is that Napoleon, after 
Elba, when Murat's fortunes were cninibled to the dust, 
would not forgive the dejection of his old comrade in arm.s, 
and Murat was not at Waterloo. Yet in the exile at St. 
Helena, Napoleon lived to regret his harslincss, " and to ask 
himself whether, if that incomparable sabreur had been at 
hand to lead them, his cavalry might not have forced the 
British to give way." Vain speculation ! Hut a throne was 
no place for Murat. Caroline, his Queen consort — Napoleon's 
lister — was far abler in State affairs than her husband. 



Lroin Margaret of France, Margaret of France in 1548 . 

Duchess of Savoy iLunc). Ituiu ,i }>v CiTutMlic di- i.yon 

.II Sell lies [rhoto, Cijraiid«jn). 



From The Lady of Beauty The Lady of Bcautv. 

{Chapman S* Hall). (After a portrait by BelUard.) 
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FIGrfTERS AND MARTYRS FOR 
THE FREEDOM OP”FAITH : 

Stories in Stained Glass. By Lukk S. Walms- 

LEY. Illustrated. 3s. bd. net. (Jas. Clarke.) 

The germ of Mr. Walrnsley 's book has already 
seen the light in booklet iorm, but the volume 
should be none the less successful for that. The 
original reason for its existence lies in the fact 
that at Fairhaven, in Lancashire, the V)eautiful 
Congregational Church contains, in its coloured 
windows, a senes of portraits of notable 1‘rotes- 
tants. It IS with these personages that Mr. 
Walmsley’s book is concerned, and the illustra- 
tions throijgliout are photograplied from tlie 
original glass. The book presents a senes of 
biographical studies of John Wyclitfe, Savonarola, 
Martin Luther, William 'Fyndalc. John Knox, 
Henry Barrowe, John Robinson, Oliver Cromwell, 
John Milton, George Fox, John Bunyan, Isaac 
Watts, John Wesley, William Carey, John 
Williams, and David Livingstone. The author 
has carried out his task with much success, and 
the book may be recommended as in every way 
accurate and satisfying to the imagination. 


THE PIONEER. 

By Harold Bindloss. 6s. (Ward, Lock.) 

The sterling qualities of your genuine bush- 
bred colonial nevciTiad a better exponent than Mr. 
Bindloss, and m Lisle, the virile hero of “ The Pio- 
neer,” these qualities are embodied so attractively 
that they put to shame the refinements of the 



From Fifirhters and Martyrs for the Freedom of 
Faith {Jas. Clofke). 



From Dtirer Great Engravers Series The Marriage of the Virgin. 

{Heinemann). (I’roiu ihr Lilr i>f iin' \ irKni) 


super-civihsed hero of fiction who lounges behind an iininaculale 
shirt-front through a comfortable Ihree-hniiilrcd-page life The 
wilds of British Colunibia" -and in this novel you will learn what 
“the wilds” really mean— make an ideal (uivironmcnt tor Lisle’s 
exploits, which for the most jiart are concerned with his efforts to 
cleai the memory of a dead i.oiiirade. Lisle’s Ineiid. it seems, acted 
as guide to two cousins, Cieorge and C larence Gladwyne, on an 
expedition through the wilds. Disaster overlook the party, their 
canoe was wrecked in a rapid, and with the canoe vanished practically 
all their provi.siun.s. To make matters worse, George Gladwyne had 
injured his leg by a fall from a rock. At length it was arranged 
that Clarence and the guide should proceed .separately in search 
of certain stoics which they had buried on the way up, anil in the 
event of these being found, tliey were to return to Geoigc ; other- 
wise, they [were to push on in search of help. Eventually Clarence 
brought back assistance from a hunter's camp, but it Wcis too late, 
his cousin was dead ; and rumour had it that the guide, who 
subsequently reached a Hudson Bay post, there to die of exhaustion, 
had actually found the buried stores, but instead of turning back 
had craven ly pursued his journey, abandoning the crippled man. 
'i'he story tells how the intrepid Lisle follows the Gladwynes’ trail, 
and the discoveries he makes lead to a clever series of problematical 
situations involving the honour of Clarence and the happiness of 
the woman he professes to love. Altogether a fresh, stimulating, 
wholesome story, and one which should only be banned by parents 
who do not wish their fledgelings to succumb to the fascinating lure of 
the wilds. 


DORER : 

Great Engravers Series. 64 pages of Illustrations, with Short Intro- 
duction by Arthur M. Hind. as. 6d. net. (Heinemann.) 

The production of the Great Engravers Scries has once more laid 
the art-loving public heavily in the debt of Mr. Heinemann, who 
has quite clearly spared no expense in the production and equipment of 
the admirable little volumes that Mr. Hind edits. Engraving is a subject 


2Z 



thart has long been neglected by publishers, 
and there are few books issued at a popular 
price which arc of any use to those interested 
in the art. On tlie other hand, the aim of the 
Great Engravers Scries is no less ambitious 
than to present the wliole history of engrav- 
ing and etching in illustration." The reading- 
matter of the volumes is necessarily restricted, 
but, in Durer at least. Air. Jlmd finds it 
possible to include lists of hooks of rch'rcnec 
and of the engravings of his subject, in 
addition to a short (Titical iritrodin tion. ( )nc 
of the j)rineipal features of the rejiroducl ions 
themselves — which in otlun* respects also scenn 
to us to be excel lent iii (‘very way lies in the 
fac:t that the jj.ijier on whi(’h Ihev are |uiii1ed 
has a smcioth, but not a glazed, surface, by 
whic^li nutans the illustration is c'llways (Mitii ely 
visible at whatever angle the light may strike 
on it. 'This is a v(*ry real .ind very inij)ortant 
advance in tluj mechanics ol the [iiodiK tion 
of art-lK)()ks. 


THE BOYS’ FROISSART: 

Selected from Lord Berners’ Translation of 
the “Chronicles" Hy Madvikn Jax.AK. 
M.A With illustriitions bv M A1 iao:i)iTii 
W'riaaAMs, 5 s net (Harrap ) 

Miss M.i-daleii halgar’s book may stand lor 
a model of its kind. Slie has l»ecn wise enough 
to ret. nil the original style ol Loid Bcrneis' 
translation ol Kroissart’s " Clironicles " with 
but slight a.lteration. Berners’ version may 
not be an entirely accurate translation, but it 
is certa.inly one of the nujst readable and is 
probably tlie one to ajijical most to the senti- 
ments ol the section of the reading piildic to 
wliom this \'<)luTne is addressed. And Miss 


Fumi Durer— Great Engravers The K nioht. _ ^ 

Senes {J/ruwwafni). Death, andiTHEcDevil. 

I'algai has .ilso nia(l(‘ an excellent selc^ction of inci- 
dents rile old fa count (‘s are licie — togcthei with a 
tew chapters wli It h may he* less famihai to theyoulh- 
tul leader. Well printed, and ilhistralcd by Mr. 
Meredith Williams, the. voliiine should be noted by 
all wlio ar(' on the look-out for .in^aec eptablc picsent 
for .1 boy. 

THE PEOPLES BOOKS. 

(irl, net (M( Ii (It' (V I'.. ('. Jack ) I 

^^5^Villi tlie tirsl twelve volumes of tliis new series of 
ediieatioiial books, Mc'ssrs. jack make an excellent 
beginning of a great undertaking -which is to bring 
the most ret ent knowle.dgc on all subjects within the 
leaeli of the most mocle.st purse. Each book is 
s])eeially written for this library by a reccignised 
authority, and the distinguishing features of them all 
are their scholarly reliability, the simple chvarness 
with which they arc written, and their pleasant 
readability. Shakespeare and Dante are dealt with 
in two of the volumes, by Professor Herford and 
A (b Kerims Howell ; Women's Suffragci by M. S. 
Fawcett ; J'h(‘ Science of tiic Stars by E. W.Maunder ; 
Roman Catholiei.sm by H. B. Coxon. The twelve 
volumes are devoted to history, science, pliiloaophy, 
botany, sociology, religion and literature ; they are 
well printed, artistically bound, and will make an 
educationally valuable, as well as an attractive, 
addition to the shelves of any library. We arc 
nowadays getting used to wcll-jjioduccyi works at very 
low prices, but wc know of nothing in this way that 
exc.els Messrs. Jack's “ People's Books." In our next 
Number the series will be discussed more at large in 
an article by Mr. T. E. Page. 
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Frontispuci' from Shakespeare (The People’s Books) 

Ut^ck). 


THE ETERNAL STRUGGLE: 

By NivWman JUruing. 6s (John Lonff.) 

Mr. Newman Harding has written an excellent, liill- 
bloodcd romance of the days of the JVlerrie Monarch, the 
scenes of whu:h are laid in sc*ventecnth-(’entiiry America. 
A notable lord, one of the rec kless gallants of ('harles II 's 



Ffonttspiece irom Berffson (The Ptiopte’B Booku) {Jack)* 


Court, is sent out to Massachusetts in 1662 to effect the 
arrest of two of the regicides who have sought sanctuary 
there in the little colony of religious refugees. He goes 
ostensibly on another and more friendly mission, but 
an incautious companion, the swaggering and quaintly 
humorous Sir Toby Maynard, lets out his secret when he 
lias been drinking too freely, and it is not long before the 
two Royalists and tlicir followers find their liberty and 
their lives menaced by the members of the sturdy Puritan 
settlement into which his lordship has come to bring so 
much of disipiit*!, jealous anger and unhappiness. The 
interest ot th(' book centres on two beautiful Puritan girls 
on one in partii iilar who is to marry a manful Puritan 
neighbour, but whose loveliness so subdues the inflammable 
lieart oi my lord from ICngland that he is presently involved 
in subtle intrigues and bold si hemings that are to end 
ha]^})ilv for others, but not for him, after he had seemed to 
have ruined the lite of the girl he loved and had won to love 
him. In the main, it is the story of how this apparently 
eonsc lencelcss eavalii'r finds his soul and is in the hour of 
his bitterest defeat wrought to a nobler height than he has 
ev(‘r reat hed before. It is a strong anil chequered love 
tale inteiiselv alive throughout and unfolded with no little 
dramatic ])o\ver. The book has caught the vigorous atmos- 
phere of those early American years, and is rememberablc 
alike tor its skill m characterisation and the varied interest 
of its iiarrativt' 



Frontispiece from Dante (The People’s Books) {Jack). 


HONESTV : 

By M. E. Francis. 6.s. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Mrs. Francis Blundell has chosen a novel and queer little 
house for the heroine of her new bool^— -a house on wheels — 
a van, with two little nxuns inside it, and a large stock of 
crockery which Honesty and her husband sell as they 
travel from place to place. Honesty is young and pretty, 
and Zachary Short her husband, is middle*aged, and tliey 
are wonderfully liappy together travelling along, until a 
miserable misunderstanding suddenly estranges them. 
The plot is developed very skilfully, and each character 
wc meet in the story is sympathetically and realistically 
drawn, bearing witness to the author's keen insight into 
human nature. It is a quite uncommonly fine story, full 
of freshness and power ; well worth writing and as well 
worth reading. 





CHARLOTTE SOPHIE, COUNTESS 
BENTINCK: 

Her Life end Times, l7i5-i8oa By her descendant, Mas. 

Audkey Le Blomi). In 'i Vols, With about 6 o Illustrations. 

24s. net. (Hutchinson.) 

The heroine of Mih. Aubrey l.c Blond's \cry rcadabJe 
volumes lived in an extremely interesting period of European 
history. During lier life France passed from Louis .\JV. 
through the age of Voltaire and J<ousseau to 1 lie devolution 
and the beginning of tlie Napoleonic era. fliarJolte Sophie 
appears to have; taken the greatest interest in passing events, 
and she frequently possessed .in inside knowledge of politics. 
She liad, for instance, a Kmg of Sweden as lier suiloi, and 
she was friendly witli M.irie Theuese and h'redeuck the 
Great. But the gn^atcr p.irt of the volumes is devoted 
to the correspondence ol this remarkable ohl lady ;m 
extremely valuable. “ find ” on Hie ]Lirt of Mis. Aubrey l.e 
Blond. riie work is. indeed, of muisii.d intcri'st and inquirt- 
ance. 

POEMS. 

By Siu’MAs (')'Sri Li'’ A.N. ud nr-i. (Miinnst-I ) 

In addition t(j his new poiuns Mr. ( )’Siillivaii iiK.liidcs 
.several Irom earlier btioks imdiiding one printed lor private 
circnl.ition in iooc> m this libi’ral and weh.oine collet tion. 
Of tile younger Irish singers lie is IIh? one leasi hlo'ly to Inn] 
his due .it first. Ills .i])[)(m 1 is apt to he lost s.i\(‘ in restlnl, 
brooding, .ir i loistr.il hours, lie is .1 jioel ol gliMins. moods, 
glimpses, often subtle or delicate, tlioiigli lie Innts of Ingli 
passions and even tragedy. Botli iiis w isll nliu'ss and Ins 
intensity arc gracefiillv ordered and concenti aled 'Tliere. 
IS a more literary air about limi than there is .iboul most of 
his young contcmfioraries, yet it is tlie air ol one who lias 
been sad and unsatisfied even as he brooderl over the masters 
m tin* study and the library. It sometimes seems that he 
<night to have been a tragic dramatist, not a lyiist. ('ertam 
of his pieces suggest unknown but individual Gaelic singers 
of earlier days, though lie. is not so tense or outspoken as 
they. Ills artistry is chon-e and hnislied 



Frontispiece ftom Blake's Poems (Blackie), 
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Intniti^pu'i t‘ from The Book of Snobs {Hladnr). 


ETAIN THE BELOVED, AND OTHER 
POEMS. 

By James H. C ousins, ^.s. 6d. net. (Maiins^'l.) 
riie oifl Irish story ol Ltiim is one ol n significant few that 
li.iVL- lonnd ;i new life and mi crest in this generation. At 
st.iges they suggest a di'cided kmshi]) witJi ain'ieiiL Oriental 
ion* or intiiilK-ni oil tin* snhiecl ol linmaii progression and 
desimy. Lila* others of Ins conlcmpor.ines Mr. Camsins is 
cmicenied with the estdciK significance of the tale. His 
reading and tlie inodifuMtions hr lijis made are matters on 
which mteresteil students m.iy well luive much to say ; 
the ([iH'stion ol the tailli aiifl vision of the older ('cits in 
Irekind n rliltn nit and L<impJex though fascinating. Mr. 
Cousins ;it any rate Ills tinned Ins conc(;ptioii to really 
])oelic.il fnirpose in tins and «)llier jioems of the volume it 
IS .seen that lie is slowl\ working out a fdiilo.sophy of the 
nui verse , and he ( li(»()ses old and new* Insli themes that 
suit Inm ami hi lji him m this |mrpose. In the broad sense 
the ])llllo.soJ)Jl^' j*. 1 li(‘os()])lnc. Sometimes lie scorns more 
concerned with theory .iiid tlioughl tJian with poetry, but 
he h.xs his s)>ells of ^aslon and ecstasy, and the expression is 
frcqiientiv lehritous W ith a number of new writers in 
Irish and m luigiisli Irf'land’s literary ex]?ression becomes 
varied and arresting Mr. CVnisins proini.scs to be one of 
the most considerable of those wdio think and sing. 

THE RED LETTER LIBRARY: 

Poems. By v^illiam fiLAKic — The Book of Snobs. By 
William Makepeace ruACKEUAY. With Frontispieces 
2 s, Od. net each. (Blackie.) 

To Messrs. Blackie’s well-known senes of reprints, the 
Red Letter Library, have recently been added the two books 
mentioned above. 11 is almost unnecessary for us to speak 
of the merits of the Red T.ettcr Library, which is concerned 
less with cheapness (though the books ate chca]i) than witli 
artistic production and careful editing. C'haracteristic 
introductions by Mr. G. K. Chcst(‘rtoii- to “ The Book of 
Snobs " — and Mrs. Meyncll — who has also made the 
selection of the poems in the lilake volume — add to the 
value of these two re-issucs. 
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/•' rom The Print Collector’s Handbook, a new and revised 
edition of which Messrs. Bell will publish shortly. 


Arrives des Legumes. Amiens 

(’'loin .in ont'iti.il tirhin^ by Ain-.iisir Lc pfio). 'HC,' 


THE GAMBIA, 

Its History, Ancient, Mediaeval and Modern, together with 
its Geog'raphical, Geologfical, and Ethnographical Con- 
ditions. By Hf.nry Fenwick Reeve, M.l.C'.F, , etc. 

Illustrated, ios.6d.net. (Smith, Elder.) 

Mr. Reeve writes more in sorrow than in positive anger 
concerning the British Government’s lack of appreciation of 
the Gambia and its inhabitants, but the author’s irritation 
at our non-progressive wa^'s and his exuberant enthusiasm 
for the political methods of i)r. Jameson, Mr Josejih Cham- 
berlain, and the late Mr. Cecil Rhodes do not add to the 
value of a work done* with thoroughness and care. Mr. 
Reeve is anxious to arouse our interest in the British 1‘osses- 
sions m North-West Africa, and in especial to the important 
strategical vji^lue of a great harbour and wale^rway in that 
part of the world. To that end he t(*Ils us the lull story of 
the Gambia from the legendary period of jiro-Rha-nician 
navigators down to the French Concessions of recent years, 
and dwells with emphasis on British responsibility to the 
people of this ancient Colony. The manners and customs 
of the various races of the Gamtiia — who rejoice under the 
names of Jollops and Floops and Manding^.s — are described 
with fidelity, and special chapters arc given to tlie birds, 
beasts, and fishes, and the geography and geology of tlie 
lands where Mungo Park wandered. On Missionary work 
Mr. Reeve is silent. The author's hatred of the slave trade, 
his real desire for the welfare of the native races, and his 
long experience in North-West Africa, entitle him to an 
attentive public for this book on the Gambia. 


HIS FIRST OFFENCE. 

By J. Stori'K ('i.oustqv Os (Mill, vS: Boon ) 

'I'o take a notorir>us crime, and to guy ” it might seem 
at the iirst blusli a ]>o )i way ol willing a I.ikh al story. But 
Mr. C'louston is far too cle\ei a writer I 0 oHeiid the taste of 
his readers, and “ I lis First ( )lJenie ” is a thoroughly enjoy- 
able book, it .satnises, incidciitally , the growing taste for 
ctnninal investigation winch is \h mg iostered in respectable 
folk by the recently increa.s<‘tl (onlidcntial alliance between 
the Press and the pt>lice loi lire piiisiiit ol .ibsconding crimi- 
nals. \Mien Irwin Molyneux ami liis wife Iom' llieir tem- 
pestuous cook on till* vtrv day tlio‘-i*n for a visit by the 
Bishop of Bedford, they aie loued, in de' iHTation, to tread 
the uneasy j'ath of deceit Mrs. Molynrux disappears, and 
becomes hei own cook. J'Ih Bislioj) i.s o\’er-su.spicious, and 
Mr .Miilyneux is an unprai ti'^ed hai , so thc^ \'isitoi ipiickly 
concindes that Ins host’s --timibling exjrlanation ol Mrs. 
Molynciix's strange absence from home*, conceals a liorrible 
tragedy. When Mr. Molymnix, .liter an agony of paraly.sed 
inventivcne.ss. sudtlenly llic's. |(^clving behind him an un- 
believable statement as to Ihe cause of his departure, the 
Bisliop puts the matter in tJie hands of the police. From 
this point onwards, the story is a most ingeniously com- 
plicated farce of clues, pri\a1(‘ detectives, and ridiculous 
suspicions. Mr. rionston. who is already a-ii institution 
in contemporary lettiTs, never lets his invention or his 
gaiety flag for an instant ; and lie continu(*s throughout 
to be genuinely exciting, as well as funny, in his own 
ininii table fashion. 
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A Slant of Light in Polperro Harbour 

(Itoih .1 iiMv/utiiil hv Sir Fi.iiik SJiori, K.A ) 


THE HILL OF VISIONS. 

Hy J \MKs Si t.fhkns. 3b. 6d net. (Mjiunsel ) 

Jn tins Hu: sccorul jKK'tical \ ulimie by Mr Stephen^, 
then* arc nuiny iioles arui moods. Tlie l(ni^;(‘sl elfort, “ A 
Prelude and a Soiif.;,” rises trom protl\’ faiu y to vision and 
rapture. In a few Ivries, like " The h ulness ol d une." Ihere 
arc bold, fine lhoui;lits. Strong hum. in sym]>.Lthy .uicl .a 
dramatic power of exj^ression give individualitv .aid hie to 
other ]ncces. ^’et more .tie somewhat marred by odd it or 
waywardness. riicrc is a toucJi of I ’tick about I\Ir. Stephens 
in more than his casual hours. 1 le sees ))octry and mystery 
in seemingly lowly and liumbJe things , he lias also flasJics 
of spiritual intuition ; but there is .i middle stage, one 
of psychic elation or inloxica-tion, when tiu* results, though 
poetieal in ex])ression, arc apt to be .somewliat iriesponsible 
But even at his oddest he is indi^ idual. He is one oj the 
surjiriscs of the newer Ireliuid ; able to ])ip<‘ and dam e and 
sing on slight jirovocation almost anywhere Ix'iween shim- 
land and elflaiul. 

MR. WYCHERLY’S WARDS. 

By L Allkn Harkir. 6s. (Murray.) 

It is seldom that the reviewer has so pleasaiil a t.isk as 
in reading one of Mrs. I barker’s books, and ycl llicre arc 


few books which it is so dilficiilt to review. For Mrs. 
Marker’s books are not easily labelled. There is nothing 
in them sensational or aiidacums, .ind no plot .solid enough 
to stand analysis 01 summary. She has indl^■ldu.llity, that 
illusive and impaljiable (|iiahly which deiies analysis and 
cxjdanation. In a. sense Mrs. Marker may be said to 
represent the persistence oJ the ('ranford tr.idition. Her 
work lias the same narrow^ limitations and the same sym- 
pathy and power of gi\ mg hie and vividness to characters 
e.sseiitially f.imihar and comnionphu e. Her liiimonr is less 
suie.and licr coinniaiul ol ji.athos is not to be compared 
with Mrs (.iaskcll’s. But llic outlook is much the same, 
and Mrs. Marker sliarcs with Mrs. Gaskcll a weakness for 
nu)theiing ” tier i:hara('1ers. 1 1 is all very dchc.ile, tender 
and chaiming ; and wlicn that is said, tliere is little more, 
to say. Mrs. Marker’s stories ought not to be reviewed, 
tliev finglit to b(‘ re.'ul anrl read ag.iin by all who love 
true and daintily rmislied stones of real elnldrcn. " Mr. 
Wvtherlv XN'ards " begins .liter t he death of Miss K.sperancc 
with tlie removal of tin* delightliil and helplessly unprac- 
tie.il old scholar and Jus twxi young nepliews to Oxford. 
Here, alter failing miscrablv to grapple w’itli an incom- 
petent and vor.icious chaiavomaii, Mr. Wyclierly is rescued 
by the wile ol Oxford’s youngest don, and entrusted to 
the care of an ideal liousekeeper. This is how J.ine Anne 
comes into tlic story, for Jane Anne, wdiose other name 



From The Gambia {Smith, Elder), The Rivkr at Kobscma. 
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From Ruins of Desert Cathay {Macmillan). Tirich -Mir Peak, seen from below Chitral Agency. 


was Allcgra, was the housekeeper’s niece. Ifer mother had 
been an English maid and her father a brilliant but erratic 
Greek journalist, and the little orphan girl soon became 
the central figure in Mr. Wycherly’s life, and consequently 
in Mrs. Marker 's book. Jane Anne is entirely delightful 
and diverting, and the development of her character and 
the incidents of her girlhood make up the greater portion 
01 the story. She is a fascinating figure, a creation of pure 
delight, and in saying goodbye to her on the last page we 
feci a genuine sense of loss. We can only hope that Mrs. 
Marker will fill the blank with anotlier book about her 
subsequent fkd veil hires. Jane Anne is too enchanting to 
lose 


RUINS OF DESERT CATHAY; 

Per«onal Narrative of Explorations in Central Asia and 

Westernmost China. Uv M. Ai’ui’i. .Simn In 1 vols. 

With 9 (..olourt-d 1 Mates, 0 Pnnoranias, \ Mtijis, and 

I lluHtr.it ions Iroin TMiotogniphs. lul. (Macmillan.) 

M ile sumptiKnis and magniiiciml production of the two 
volnriies ombodving Mr. Aiirel Slcm’.s ptusonal record of 
his travels in tlie unknown coiinlnes of C'entral Asia does 
no more than justice to the inquirtaiue and vital interest 
of their contents. In the course ol a briel ntjtc it is 
almost i?n]>ossiblc v.vi'U to Jiint at the wonderful store 
of good reading that “ Ruins of De.scrt Catliay " afifirds. 

Mr. Sirin’s long journ<‘y, jiartially in 
the footsteps of Marco Polo, was 



From Rtttiis of Pesert Cathay 


Tbbtino Raft of Inflatbo Skims 
aITank of Nam-Baoh. 


made under the aiisjuccs of the Indian 
Arch.eological Survey, and extended 
over a jieriod of more than two years 
and a half, and it has been abundantly 
justified by its remarkable scientilic 
results; ” Oiir topographical surveys, 
now in course of detailed publication 
by the Indian IVigoiiometncal Survey, 
on tJie scale of four miles to the inch, 
fill ninety-four map sheets of the 
standard size . . . and the mere un- 
packing and first arrangement of the 
thousands of archaeological objects in 
basement rooms of the British Museum, 
which were made available for what 
seemed like a temporary immurement, 
took close on six ^months. The de- 
cipherment and publication of the 
manuscripts and documents, probably 
over 14,000 in number and in about a 
dozen scripts and languages, are bound 
for a long numl^r of years to claim 
the learned labours of quite a staff 
of Orientalist savants." It is no ex* 
aggeration to say that probably this 
is one of the most important books 
of its kind that has ever been pub- 
lished. 
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From The British West Indies {F/fwan) Shipping Bananas in Jamaica. 


THE BRITISH WEST INDIES. 

Their History, Resources, and Prog:ress. By Alc^eknon 
E. Asimnali . 7s (nl net. (Bitrnaii A Sons.) 

Tills book, the hib^st volume in the “ All K’ed " Series, 
jiistities its title. Mi. Asjjinall tells all that the general 
re ul(*r nei’d know eoTuerning the ])ast and jire'-ent ol the 


say banal, manner. You might just as well be solemn 
in describing S.incho Panza. It is curious how one can 
miss so fine a chance, and good Don Prospero himself 
would much dej)Iore it. This book has the advantage that 
it does n(H lululate Porfirio Diaz everywhere ; there im 
a (pianlity of othei interesting matter and the unpreten- 
liousness of it all is in its fa\ c‘i'r 


West Indii^s, and reminds us ol tlu^ toundations oi tliesi* 
colonies laid bvthe gnsil se.iiiu'n of tiu' sixteenth and 
seventeenth e<*iitune-> - fi eebooters and pirates all, in 
modern judgment . of " the abolition of sla\'ery -wliieh 
was the lirst of a senes r>l crushing blows that the West 
Indian propnctois were comjielled to la('e.” and of the 
pre.sent prosperity of the colonists I lu'.re are chapters 
on till! Plora and Fauna of the islands . on tlie industries , 
on the CIV iJ and religious Jib(‘rt> eu)oved ; on education , 
on the West Jndi«i,ii iVess ; and on railways, steamers, 
b. in king, telegraphs and business in general, Mr. .Xspiii.ili 
h IS taken cousidciablc pains to show the cost of living * — 

it is possible to live m I'omjiarati vi’ eomtorl in the 
country distncts ol the West Indies lor / lOo per annum ’ 
— to describe the pleasures and amusements of the in 
habitants, and to deal with the ojiportunities of a new- 
comer. 

WANDERINGS IN MEXICO. 

By Wallace Git T.PATKicK 7s od n(*t (Nash) 

This is an unassuming volume wdiieh deals in an 
amiable manner with a country that has lately been 
returning to its aniaent .state of turmoil. Mr. (bllpatrick's 
sketches cannot be compared wdtli those of his countiy- 
man, Cdiarles Flandraii, and in sjute of the publisher's 
note on the cover if can scarcely be said that tliis is a 
'* unique and lively chronicle oi travel and adventure m 
Mexican highways and byways.” I'he story is iiol 
unusual and if is given m no striking prose ; we do 
indeed come on a sentence like the following — " he was 
my secretiirio, thougli no one knew this but him Jind 
me."' Yet these lapses arc rare, and the illustrations 
are quite good. .Mr. Gillpatnck says nothing of the 
recent Revolution, although he was pre.sent at the anni- 
versary festivities of iQio, which were followed so soon 
by the dramatic outbreak at 1 'iiebla. The best part of 
this book deals with a stay a1 a Durango silver mine, 
and from the point of view of psychology it is not witlu 
out interest, for it is whal you would expect from the 
typical American whoni you meet in Mexico. Fo.* 
instance, the Governor of Tlaxcala, Don Prospero 
Catuantri, is described in the most solemn, not to 



From Amon^^ the Malagasy In the Depths op the Fonbst 

{Jasm Clarks), 
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Front The Complete Gardener (Cassell). The Terrace Garden at Woodside. Chenies. Herts. 


THE COMPLETE GARDENER. 

By H. IJ. Thomas. Illustrated. los. 6d. net. (Cassell.) 

Besides being editor of The Gardener. ^Ir. H. 11. Thomas 
is the author of various useful and poj)ular books, such as 
“ The Ideal (harden, ’’ and “ 'i*he tiarden at ITome.” In 
*' The Complete Ciardener,” a large volume running to 
nearly six hundred pages and beautifu'd with a hundred and 
twenty-eight tull page illustrations, to say nothing of 
numerous smaller drawings, he has .set hims(;lf to give 
practical information to the garden-lover concerning every- 
thing in the way of shrub, flower, fruit or vegetable he is 
ever likely to wish to grow, and lie has fulhlled his task 
admirably. Mr. Thomas avoids needless technicalities, 
and conv^s liis expert knowledge on those subjects with 
a clarity and simplicity that mak(’ this not only the fullest 
and best-informed but the most readable and easily Intel- 




Vbmus Fwy Trap* 

SMUT. 


ligible aid to the' amatein gardeiiei that any man could 
desire. It is literally an ” Cnquirc Wilhin ui)on h'\'ery- 
thing " connected with th • laying oui, planting, cultivation 
and care of a guidon. 

POPULAR BOTANY. 

By A. E. KNuan and EowakoSti'' , 1' T. S Part 1 , 71 ! net. 

(Hutchinson.) 

This IS the first part of a tu'w si'rial jmbheation that is 
to be completed in eighteen parts, and will inchide about 
a thousand illustrations. Jt is a Natural History of Plants, 
telling in a ])opular manner the plants’ life-histories - how 
they are constructed, their process of growth, the rt'lations 
between ])lant and plant, their intlueme on human lile and 
industry, all their associations with the world around them 
from first to last. The illustrations arc from photographs 
that are excellent ly reproduced and a beautiful engraving 
in colours is given with each part. 
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From WooderE.of Flsat Life (Cassell), 


From Wonders of Pfent Life (Cassell). 

Reviewed I9 Thk Bookman for March, 191s. 
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THE PROSE WORKS 'OF PERCY 
BYSSHE SHELLEY. 

Reprinted from the’original Editions and liditod by Richard 

Heknk Shkpiif.rd. 2 Vols. 2S. 6d. net each. '(Cliatto & 

Windus.) 

Jn these two tastefully pnjfluc.ed pock('f volumes Messrs. 
Chatto & Windus reissue Mr. Herne Sliej)lier(rs ctdlcetion 
of the complete pros(‘ works of Sludley, including his two 
early romances, “ Zastrozzi ” and "St. Irxyne.” that with 
a.11 their crudities and alrsurdilies are not to be ovei looked 
by any student of the d(;\ elopuKuit of Shelley’s genius; 
his political and religious ])aTn])hlels. Ins “ Kssays and 
Letters from Abroad," and a \arietv o1 minor ji.ipers. 
Ills " Address to the Irish 

IA‘oplii ’’ has a pei.uhar timeli- 

ness just now ; and it some of 
his theological sjieciilations nc) 
longer seem so daring as they 
did to Ills orthodox con- 
temjioraries they have lost 
none of their \alue and in- 
terest as recoids of his meiil.il 
and nioi.d outlook and tlu^ 
growth oJ his indi\ idu.ihl 
Matthew Ainold thoiighl 
Shi'll(*y's (’ssays and letters 
des(u*ved 1ob(' tar widt;r known 
than they were, and ha/ard(‘fl 
an ojnnion that th(‘v would 
j)erhaj)s " resist the wi^ar and 
tear ot time ladtin-, and linally 
come to stand higher, than 
his poetrw ’’ h(*w ol us will 
endorse the hitter halt ol this 
dii'tum, but fewer will diss('nl 
from the first ha.lf Shelley’s 
prose is not always griMt, but 
it IS always good. ahNs^ s feai - 
lessl}^ outs]iok(‘n, and it has 
ne\ei been mor<‘ ('onveuieiith’ 
or attract ix ely ]) r e sent e fl 
tlirin it IS m these two 
vobiiiies. 


GOD AND MAMMON. 

J3v Joseph J1 o c k i n r, 

3s Oci With 2 11 lustrations. 

(W'anl. Lock.) 

George Tiem.iiii is a ya)ung 
man ot \ery considerabh* 
ambition, tie has done v\ell 
at school, and, lab^r, he has 
distingiii.shed himself in his 
fatlier’s business as solicitoi. 

In fcict, bcalliespromi.se with 
his ainbititin. A leading 
barrister, who lakes an in- 
terest m the young m.iii, 
advises him to seek his lortune 
in London, with tlie jnovi.so 
that he has no entanglements. I 

Now^ George loves M.iry I 

Trefry, but he is so obsessed h'rofn i-ojjuiui MiAuy ^.auuiunMjn). 
with tlie idea that marriage 
is the death-blow to success 

that he leaves her without having put the crucial 
question. It is hardly necessary to follow the latci 
iortunes of Mi. Hockmg’s hero, when he has made his 
mark in London as a financier. 'I'he moral of the tale 
is strongly brought out in the climax, when I reimun dis- 
covers for himself the emptiness of worldly succi'ss, and 
“the solace of a woman's love. Mr. Hocking’s latest book is 
in every way worthy of one of the most iiopiilar writers 
of the day. The story is not perhaps dramatic, but it is 
in every way interesting, and the gradual development of 
the character of the hero is an achievement of which the 
author may well be proud. 
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YELLOWSANDS. 

By Adam Govvans Whytk. 6s. (Blackwood.) 

Mr. Gowans Whyte calls " Vellow.sands " a holiday tale, 
and a holiday tale it is, with one ot the most unsophisti- 
cated and most likeable licroes wJio ever walked the pag(‘S 
of a book Hilary (idjbs is proprietor of a jirospcrous 
vinegar factory ; he has come slowly to feci lh.it hie amid 
the rush of business is not the iile;i,l thing, and drawn by 
.some reviving recollections of bis youth he goes away for 
.1 long holiday and juits u]) at .'i htei.iry boarding house 
at ^'ellowsands The little lilerarv iieojilc who board 
there are touched in with a light aiul . 1 , musing satire, but 
J IiiarvMl()(‘s not ieel at lionu* with 1 hem ; lie m,i kes ac(]naint- 



liDELWEISS (i. I onto podium ulptnum). 
{i'hotu Uy G. l\. l.allancc.) 


ance with a icservial, sad-featured l.idy living in loneliness 
at a neighbouring bungalow, and serves more 01 less uncon- 
sciously as the chief instrument in bringing- about a 
reconciliation between her and lier husband whom a 
misunderstanding lias separated from her. The story 
IS a sentimental comedy of the bcM kind, never lapsing 
into sentimentality on the one hand nor into farce on the 
other, but, with its undertow of seriousness and a secondary 
love affair that is only serious in the pleasantest fashion, 
keeping you thoroughly entertained throughout. This 
is certainly one of the cleverest and most charmingly written 
novels that the spring has brought us. 
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1 unu Tripoli and Young Italy 

by Clurlos L ipworth ind I* lU n /liiiiiu rn whicli Messis Si< ] hi ii Swilt will pnblmb 1 iilv 


BLUCHER AND THE 
UPRISING OF PRUSSIA 
AGAINST NAPOLEON, M06-15. 

By Ernest F. Hknuekson, Ph.D., 

L.H.D. With 31 Illustrations ami 10 

Maps. 5s. net. (Putnam’s.) 

'Phe latest addition to the " lleroes 
of the Nations series is a volume that 
seems likely to fill a very real want. Jt 
is indeed strange, as Dr. Henderson says, 
that Bliicher “ Juis never been made the 
subject of an Knglisli biography and that 
of his (jerman Jives none hav^e been 
translated into English.” 'I'liis book 
should, tlicreforc, be a.ssiired of its 
welcome— more especially so since, like 
the companion voluines of its senes, it is 
primarily intended for the general reader. 
The author lays particular stress upon 
the period which corresponds with 
Bliichor’s military activity - i8o(j-i8i 5 — 
and heenihi with an excellent and detailed 
summary of the operations which cul- 
minated in the battle of Belle .\lliance - 
or Waterloo, as English historians style 



The Blucher Monument at Caub. 

(FroiM a phuloRtjph.l 

h'rom Bliicher and the Uprising o.' 
Prussia against Napoleon {f*iUnain^). 


it. riie book hirins altogether a most 
useful and readable .survey of its period. 

CRENLAND CASTLE. 

Fi\’ Moult L (ii.uAKi) Os. (lU>ddcr_& 

Slouch ton.) 

Ml. Monce uenird’s work is always- 
thoroughly readable and attract in c, and 
” C'lenliind Castle ' is no (le.\ lation from 
this rule. It d lifers from tJie majority 
of Its predecessors Jiniong this author’s 
work by being a romance of tlie present 
day, but it is quite sufficiently strong in 
general interest to rival the iiojiulantyjof 
any of Mr. (icrard‘s historical studies. 
The story, which is developed in an unex- 
pected and dramatic manner, centres 
round the ownership of Crenland Castle, 
an attractive jiroperty on the iioilhorn 
sea-coast, Init the reader’s sympathies 
will be arf)used, and his interest prin- 
cipally held, by the attraiTive personal- 
ities of its hero und lieroiiic — types which 
are developed in Mr.t icrard’s bcst|manncr. 
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0 . APPLETON & CO.’S 

^TJJST OF SraNG BOOKS. 

THE ADVENTURES OF 
A MODEST MAN. 

By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS. Author of “The 
Common Law.” 

The scene of the story is Laris, whither a New York magnate 
has taken his two attractive clangliters. Wiiiien with all Mr. 
Chambers’ grace of diction ; all delicious from beginning to 
end and full of the joy of life. 

THE CONFLICT. 

By PAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS. Author of 
“The Husband’s Story.” 6s. 

The stoiy of a capitalist’s daughter who loves a leadei of the 
people. The struggle Ix’tvveeu Love and J hity is depicted in 
the incisive and rouiageous niannei that has riMdc the author's 
work popular with Lnghsh readers. 

THE DEPARTMENT STORE: 

A NOVEL OF TO-DAY. By HARO ARETE BOHME. 

Aullioi of “The lUary ol a Lost Oiw.' 6s. 

This romance deals 111 a remarkablv bank manner with hie 
in th(‘ modern emfionuni- those huge stores whith are to-day 
a striking feature m eveiy modern cil\ ( )ne of the most 
interesting romanee', of the season. 

THE FORBIDDEN WAY. 

By GEORGE GIBBS. Author of “ 'riie United i )uor.” 6s. 

This iio^'el ol society life follows the < ans-r of .1 big lortelul 
mine ownei who gois into society with liis beautiful wile, 
becomes da/?lcd b) the social vvhiil and treads dangeiously 
near “The Foi hidden Way.” 

THE SINS OF THE FATHER. 

By THOMAS DIXON. 6n. 

Another story by the author of “ J he Clansman,” whieli has 
had an eiioimoiis circulation m this c(»imtry and m Amenc'a 
It deals with .1 phase ol the negro prolilem m a highl> 
dramatic maimer and is a romance of absorbing interest. 

CAP’N WARREN’S WARDS. 

By J. C. LINCOLN. Author ..f “The W-uu.m Il.itns. ' 
There is a charming love story miming ihroiiph the book, 
and forniMig an admirable contrast to Cafitam W'atrcu, the 
tiliiffold sea captain who finds himself in high soLiety. 6s. 

CHARLES DICKENS. 

By BELLE MOSES. Crown Svo. 331 pages. With Fioiitis- 
piece. ('loth, gilt top. 5 s. 

A little volume which treats more pai iiciilnt Iv of the 
author’s heroines and the mlluence of women on his hie. 

THE AMERICAN YEAR 
BOOK, 1911: 

A RECORD OF EVENTS AND PROGRESS. Ptruv Sv... 
pages. With full bibliography and mde\. 15 s. ’'' L 
The new volume of ihis important annual is now retul\, 
dealing with American affairs in every department. 

THE REFERENDUM. 

By W. B. MUNRO. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 6s. not. 

'I'his timely volume* «*\plams in fullest detail the principles 
of the Referendum, llu' new weapon of Deinociacy whieii is 
now attracting so much attention. 

THE COMING GENERATION. 

By W. B. FORBUSH. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 402 pages. 

A fyll presentment of the forces (hat are working for the 

betterment ol the rising geiieiation. 6s. net. 

CORPORATIONS AND THE 
STATE. 

By THEODORE E. BURTON. Cloth. Crown Svo. 250 pa-es. 

Deals with the origin, the development and the regulation of 
Corporations. Os. net. 

AMERICAN TRANSPORTA- 
TION PROBLEMS. 

By B. 0. DUNN. Crown Svo. Cloth. 

Discusses the rates, service and financial return of trans- 
portation. 6a. net. 


25. BEDFORD STREET, LONDON. 


WILLIAMS & NORG ATE. 

^ ^ /VcM/ Volume In Crown Theological Library. 

Pbaritaisin : Its Aims and its Methods. 

By Rrv. k. Travkrs Hfi<foki>, Audior of “ ('liri&tiaiut> in Talinutl and 
Miilrdsh " ('lown Svu t lotli. 5t. net In no |».ir.uii>n. 

New Volume in Theuluyictil Trans at ton Libiury. 

The History of Religious Freedom. 

By Fh KtiPHNi, Kcrlor of ilif Lnivcisiiy «if 'rniiM. Doiny .-{vi). Cloth. 
ke.Hfy sliorih . 


An Examination of Professor Bergson’s Philosophy. s 

liv David Ralsim if, MA ( luwii 8vu. (.J-dli. 5s. nvt h'eadv. 

The Problems of the Pacific. 

Bv I*'i<ANk l*u\, AiitliDi ot "K.unpjiis dI iLinpiii," etc. In avlivp 
|Hr|iarAti<ni Mi iliiiiu ‘ivu. 

Captain Cartwright and his Labrador Journal. 

KdllOlf )»V (_ IIAKl 1 ^ VVl N'DI I I I <U\ SMllM>, M Jl. 

With an Inti u(f iictmii |i\ Iii Wiiii'iit I (iI.'iniml 
A Joiirii.tl itl I i.in-in tnnis .iiiil f vtiii-. dii tlir t o( L.ibr.idor. 

Willi Illiisii .iikonb fioni OJd ]!.n>;i .1 vMii' ., I’lmm^i ai)hs, and .i May 
Cicuvn 8v.) ( It, ill 5g. iH i 

Hibbert 

PRINCIPAL CONTLNT.S 01' APRIL M:,I1IILR. RI AOV ON M. 

The Riflht to Strike niiil Lock-Out. li\ Kdioi 1 A Di m. I> I’lnl. 

The Jesus of ‘Q’— the Oldest Source in the Gospels. Ii> (.iiuki.i lloiu en 

(ill III HI. 

The Great Question. By Wiimam Iiimi.n, Clm luti 
Brohinu. An Account of the Central Doctrine of liindu Tlicolo|(y as under- 
stood ill the Last and misunderstood in .the West. IB I'rom s-.ou s. A. 

1*1 sAi, IlfilU.ii Ct)lli*»;i , IntliMf. ((iiii.ii liidii. 

The t.ssentlals of a liii\ersit> Lducutioii. B\ I’uncip.i) W M. (. imus, 
DmvirMly (.'i>llvK(, Kc.ldllli; 

Is Civlitsalioii ill Daniiicr / A Reply. B\ Jif^i^in Miami 
I resli Light on the Synoptic Problem. Matthew u Liicun Source. By 
koniNsuN Smi I H. M A. 

The Occult Obsessions of Science— with L'c.scurtes ns nn Ohject-Lesson. 

B\ I I Mdw)'. I’rdfissin of I'li\siis, I iii\ri‘ii\ of ( iin inn.iil. 

Business, Goodness, and Iniugiiiution. Bv GitHAii) Smnim 1 ir 
The Religious Philosophy of Rudolf Lucheii. By Baron J hikohuk \un 
liioii 

DBiiie Promptings. Bv Rn;noi,i K’l -Bakti ici i 

Social Ser\ice. No. :t. Whnt Public .School Men cun do. By. S B. 

liviiM.il SvcMiaiN, M mclii Ml r lily li.ium* of Hi*l|* 

Will) Discussions, Suru‘V of Recent Philosoplilcui und Theological LItern- 
turc, hy Plot. G Daui s JIk ks .md l>i |ami * Mon a 11, .iiid Signed 
Reviews. 

Siipn rov.d Hvo, 2a. 6d. 'M*i, Bosi frn*. 2i. 9d. 

Yeatly SubseNfjtions.nimnienc'mj with .mu nombei, IDs. perannum, postf>ee. 

WILLIAMS » NORGATL, 14. Hciirieltn Street, Loieiil Gurdcii, London, W.C. 


G.P. PUTNAM’S SONS' LIST 


A NEW NOVEl. BY MRS. BARCLAY 

•VutluT ol " ( lu- Koiary " 

THROUGH THE POSTERN GATE: 

A Romance in Seven Days. 

With Njik' ('oloiiivtl Illiistiiilioiis hy h li 'I ()\v\sl-.Ni). 
Clown 8\o, (loth extra, 6s. 

THE LAND Ol' T HE BLUE FLOWER 

By I'KA.Mi s lioDi.'^nN Fi kMTT, author of “Jaltlc 
Lord < lowii .Svo, ( l(;lh extra, la. net. 

THE SHAPE OF THE WORLD 

Dy I’ vrTVN St I i (.i w. author of “ Diai'es of Three 
Women ol the l.ast ( eiifury.'’ etc. Crown Svo, ( loth 
extra, 61. 

“In '-[Hti nf lilt ill.. I niii.i .ilw.iv*. liovir .iround th< .iImioiiii.iI 

: ondllions, I oiiii d\ )■- tb' iniv.oliin; ',|»iiil lliron^;li.inl (,oo<l < onn*dy, 
nninvh vmiiv, iiiul iicvli vnl^.u. . . . \’i i y ir.il I. drill. Davly 

( 'liii'Hiih 


STAR LORE OF ALL AGES 

Hv Wm. I yi*r tiiidu, author ol “A Field Book of 
Stars." etc With 114 11 ' lustrations Svo, Cloth, 

lOa. 6d. ml. 

IN THE AMAZON JUNGLE: Adventurea in 

a remote pert of the Upper A mason River, including 
a aojuurn amoafK the Cannibal Indiana, 

B> Ak.o'i L\m.i WMh 80 111 .straiions from Original 
Photographs by the authoi S\o. ( loth extra 


Srnil for Nt'iv J 

24, BLDFOKf) STKKl'T, STK.\Ni», l.ONLKW, W.C. 


Journal 


A Quarlerh Review of Religion, 
Theology, and Philosophy. 
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rrvm The Trec-Dwellersjl^/^J^^^*/’). 'Sharptooth was afraid of Wild Animals/ 

INDUSTRIAL AND SOCIAL 
HISTORY SERIES 

By Kathakink 1*'i i/ai'.i tii Doim*, PIlU. 
HiiistratLMl l)v llowAKii liRowN. The 
Tree Dwellers. With is hull lllusi- 

Iratioiis diitl 42 in the Text, is aiul hd 
iK l. — The Early Cave-Men. With 17 hull 
|)cif;c* niustraliuns and 37 in ihc l* xt. Tl.c 
Later Cave-Men. With 27 hull IJIn*.- 
tiatioris iiinl ^3 ill tin Text. 1^ vl- anil i s.txl 
net catli. (Hanaj>.) 

'rins new serii*s strikes out an entirely 
new line. Jt is rh'si^necl olivunisly fni 
young cliilclren, by wlioin, we Jia\e no doubt 
whatever, it will be fully apprei lated. 'I'lie 
author’s aim appears to be to supjily as \ ivhl 
a jiresontmcnt as ptissible of tlu* subjects of 
her volumes, but the books are also largely 
eilucational and eat.h chapter is jirefacecl 
with a short' k<ti{'s ol " '1 lungs to 'I'hink 
About/’ tind concluded with a longer list of 
“ Things to J)o. ” So skilful is the author, 
and so interesting lias sJie made her little 
books, that some children may regard them 
as a new and elaborate game. Hut there 
can be no question as to the general effi- 
ciency and utility of the series, which may 
be warmly recommended. The publishers 
have been very generous with the illus- 
trations, which arc as good as they are 
numerous. 

STEINLEN AND HIS ART. 

A Portfolio of Twenty- h'our Cartoons, with 
a Critical Introduction and Descriptive 
Notes. lOB. 0(1. net ((diatto & Winclus.) 
In a IxKik which *we reviewed recently. 
Sir Frederick Wodmore speaks with a grace- 
ful gusto of the eagerness with which, in 
the old days, in Paris, he used to part with 
his sou, every Sunday morning, to get the 
new copy of Le Gil Was lllustra, and rejoice 
over the latest Stcinlen ; and the handsome 
set of Steinlen reproductions which has 
been published, by a happy chance, almost 
simultaneously^ probably contains some of 
the very pictures over which that fortunate 
young amateur of ^ things eo^viaUy 





Blackwoods’ Books. 


FIRST SPRING LIST. 

Xhe Nonconformist Treason: 

Or, the Sale of the Emerald Isle. 

Hy MIC 1 IA 1 '.L J. I‘. Mc(.AKrii\, Antlior nl “I'lirTls <^Iul Pfople* in 
Ircl.ind.’’ 8ii. \l inmiilmti'h 

Mf. McCarthy, m f oi Lcfiil .nul >;t riphir |)Iit<is( i \p«i‘ »‘s tin- lnd^tlln'llll>ll^ 
%of thr presfiit tlovciiiiiu lit ;iji«l the folk of tlidi sii|.|i(ii it i s Ho roiilrinls 
that Homo Knli? would iiifiiu aii^lluui; t Iso Imt Komt Rule, tiiid liaviu^ 
madr a llfolonn study of ihr Hlsiojy ol hol.md, .md Im iuk hluiM-lf .in 
Irlslitiiaii, tlir .lulhoi sulist.iiili.ili's ihc ci oiitids rjt his iiidu i inont lu .1 vt ry 
ablf^ and (idling iiiiiriuci riic butjK slumld lu' iii\ .du.ihlt* to .dl tlmsi who 
havt« thr wdfart' ot l.n .il Hi liniii and Jid.uid .it h. an. aiiil parlind.ii 1 > lo 
thoic who arc to take an ai tivr juil in ilie .ijipioachuii-' stm 

Old Irish Life. 

Hn J. M (AI.LVMJJ lllusirattd. lOci. iitt. 

“In this most ('nt(Tl.iuun»t voliinit Miss Callwtll <ittaiMs a mi\ hl^h 
Ifvel ' — AUi(ftinnn 

“ A most t iiff.ipiUK IhujIv. full ol 1 lu’ li agcdy and roiiu tlv .nid pithosof 
Irisli lift' '■ — / ivt'tfuml ( K'uriei . 

“ Miss Callwfl] is to he ( {iiij;i atulalod on ,1 \ivacious and attractiv'f 
book."— b/ luildut. 

Chiefs and Cities of Central 


Acro.ss Lahe Chad by way of British, 
trench and German Territories. 


Africa. 

HyOIJVI- M \( IdOI) With .-rn lllustialiniis and ; Maj>s aiei. imt 

\ht t hi I iis\ 

This is an aiCt iiiil of M M.n h od s 1 1 a \ < K into tin lic.u t ol Ati k a Him 
J oiitiiovla) toi tin inosi |i.iit iii ttrruoi \ in vi’i b Ion ciiti n d bya while 
wolll.^u. I he disi oviT\ of .M.jo K.ibi l''alls. iiii.iiiutl .lili 1 Miss M.uKod 
hrrsi It, was oiie of llii- iiiosl siiikuif; i pisoih of tills .idviMituioiis iiiidtT- 
taktiiK- 

Service Yarns and 
Reminiscences. 

H\ ('01 ONI r l . 1- . (. .Vl I.U'J- 1 I . ( H. 6 m. |//i the / /fss. 

A most ontiM lamiiit^ book ot 1 ciiiiiusi < m < s ol pt ace and wai. 

Chances of Sports of Sorts. 

Hy Ci'iaiM L ‘J \ Si. (jl’INTlN, I all lotli aiul .lili II u- -ai s 21m. ml. 

\Jn ihi I’ti w 

(’oloiM 1 St ljuillllll Wllles oi 'poMliip ivpiiu'iKis liotli .it lloliio aild 
.ibioad 111 .1 1 iM iM.itiin; III. HUM I India h.i. bi « 11 tin si em^ ol luo'-t ol Ins 

I vplmls .iiul till i.ilr 'I 111 . .id\ ( iiiiiH s III till' s|»ot I man s p.ii .ub-.i- w ill In 

I I .id W nil till tP ( .Ill's! mil I r -( 

A History of the Indian Mutiny. 

Ri\ii‘Wid and illnstr.ili il Iroiu (•ri-in.il IIoiiiiimmIs b\ VV' lliRRl Sl, 
l.l.T'., J'A-Ibii rtoi ol Riioid, Cio\i rniiK III ol Indn V'ol Ml Wiili 
I’l.iiMwiiid lllie ii.itioiis 20 h. Ill I Ihntntiliiitih 

1 bi^ ibird vnlimii I nmplrii s Ml 1 ol 1 1 ‘ I s ^' 1 « at and mom.im iiial woiK 
oil tlic* Imli.in MiiUnv, 


FICTION. 6s. 


* The name o*" ‘BLACK'WOOD* on a novel is a nuarant ee 
of tfiind Ht^ratiire .s'lt^u/ dm/ lii'i'n'iv. 


THE MOON ENDURETH: Tales and Fancies. 

Hy Jt>H.N H(’( MAN, Author o| “ I’letti r John," « ti . 

A lolicciion ol Ml Hni II. ill's In illicinl stoiu"'., our of ilu m “ / /n 
Li'itiiitiiu " Jids Itei'ii di I l.iird b\ t:ooil ltiIils lo bo oiii* ol tin Imrsl iiioth in 
evainpIcH of the slioil SI013. 

GEORGE WENDERN GAVE A PARTY. 

H> ]HH.\ INt'.I.IS. 

Now rnimiiiK asastn.d in '■ Hlackwood,’’ wlilili at once pnis upon It 
till' liidi mark of thi liit'liesi liti rai } nii 1 it. 

YELLOWSANDS. 

Hy ADAM (’,()\VANS N\ HATE, Anihoi of “The TmiipUton Traduion." 

A highly dlvi'itlllK' ronu-dy irrordiilK Ibr 1 e111.ll kaljU- Imlid.iy .idvelitni es 
ol aii'iirrd iii.miifacinit 1 ol vmetfar, who witli i \ir.ujidm:ii y siu ress .md 
tULl I II^' iho lilU'Xpl-Cti d loll' ol Clljud’s aiubassadol. 

A DERELICT EMPIRE. 

Jty MARK IIME. 

An enuTossIni; stoiy of Indi.i left by <111 eiitliiisiastir Socialistic Gov- 
ernment lo man. IK*' hei own aftans. 

LUCRETIA BORGIA’S ONE LOVE. 

Hy H GK.AHAME KK'H ARI iS, Aiitlioi of “ RIchai d Somers.” 

In the lurid hbloiy of the Hornl is Mr. Rii li.irds Imds a lining held for 
his .kIvi ntiirons pen, .md lu rivcs us here .i most thilllingand vii.d story 
^of the Italian Keiialss.mci-. 

THE HEART OF DELILAH. 

By CHRISTOPHER WILSON, Author of “The Missiiir Millionaire.” 

This hook should be vvelcoiiie to all who are tired of the “ pidgn.int ' 
and “virile” prnblein novel. It is a Rood rattlniR story, ariesthiK, well 
constructed and most fasclnatmR. 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh ind London. 


BOOKS THAT COMPEL 


A NIGHT in the LUXEMBOURG 

Hv RPMA DJ-. r.l)lTKM()^' i. J ,aiisl.iii d ^^lllJ I'jd.ue .m <1 
.■\ppi ndiv b\ Akiiuk Rassomi 

Tin. I. the fiisi iitiii' ih.il .1 li.ui>l.»(i(»ii .ij>p<'.iis in 1 iiKh’^b ul a buuk 
udiii'li li.is 1 hwii li.ni-.l.ii(d ni evirv olIui I'liinpt.iii l.iiifpiaK* 

A NEW SYSTEM of PSYCHOLOGY 

Ik A, L JAM II t i(.\Mi SVd, (Inlh, • \nl- .:i- net 
I hr IdiiR in'.! r ftisofh . ti) the Imitui. Oinnl.d t.di Ii.im' .d l.isi lircn 
f 1 is( «i\ ( II t| liy Ml l,i-\\is .Mtl\illi .iiiHijiK iJn Ihi'kluid p.iin 1 . .it llaiiiiltun 
I'aJ.K r 

THE EPISODES OF VATHEK 

Hv \\H.L1.\M Hl'l Kl'iiRD Ti-md.ind 1>\ Sn 1 im\k 1. Mak/iais, 
Willi llii (niKUid i M ii( 11 , .md .III I id 1 1 II lu< t n >11 by 1 1 wis Miiviii.r. 

Ml diiini .S\i), I IdiIi, _> r, ni l 

SOME OLD ENGLISH WORTHIES 

llv I>IIKI)^II^ SI'MIIH Kv.i, J.. I..I Ii.'l, 

LEAVES OF PROSE 

INTERLEAVED WITH VERSE. 

WMJ MMIMISI'N I I.mii s..., nil 

OFF BEATEN TRACKS IN 
BRITTANY 

Hv I'Mll ))\\'|l .S ( ifiwn h\ii iliilli, (id lift 

IN DEFENCE OF AMERICA 

FOR THE ENLIGHTENMENT OF JOHN BULL 

Hv ItARu.N \().\ JAl'HI tiuwii N\u. ilolli, s- net 


IMAGINARY SPEECHES: 

And Other Parodies in Prose and Verse 

r*^ I \t l\ tOI.TIN'tiS .SljrikT . (kumi h\(i, (lulli, v !»‘l. net 

" . Sliuiild hi Ml llii libi.iM ill ( \ er\ pi ill I ii iriii w b'* li.ii a ‘a ii^^e 
itf bllliiDlli " llihjjtt 

“ Il di lioU - llir .11 1 iv.il lit .1 \\< h iMlir iddlllull to I In l<Mll\-< u| oin 
limnoiiiii \Mi(eis ' Ihuh' 


SHAKESPEARE’S END 

And Two Other Irish Plays 

JK \1. ()'K1(.)KJ)\N (\ORKns (CWLLL) ( m.\mi flulli, 

; lid ml 

Ml O'Rioid.m III. lah'Ml I'l 1 cm i |i( h ki d i hiiiai ter . 'ili«Te 
is filin' lliiiiR In i< tli.il IS fill! iiiin|>JiPl\ .11 liiev 1 d, niii'pK Jhiity yiu i 


RECENT FICTION : 

AN EXCELLENT MYSTERY 

Mv t<d \ 1 1 RrssLl.I. \iitlii.i III 'li\e Wuiniii .md .1 C.nav.m.” 

l UnMI S\ii, I Inlll, fi-., 

LADY ERMYNTRUDE and the 
PLUMBER 

Hv PI R( ^ M\l)\ll t ntwii .S\u, I Inlh, hs. 

•• Ihi (.dill I ti.ni siIii.iImiii < m .m d b\ i.uimiik l.luvil ( n ul ri'Isim to Us 
I um Iii-uin .in ino-i w ittilv liaiulJt fl b\ ill* aiilliKj."- '^unUiiy J inu's. 

THE CONSIDINE LUCK 

Hv 11 ^ HIN* Ksi)\ t iDUii iSm., il.itb, f... 

A SUPERMAN IN BEING 

Hv Lilt HI II'I.D WOODS. tiiiVMi bvo, eluili, 6s. 

SIXTH EDITION NOW READY. 

DAUGHTERS OF ISHMAEL 

Hv KI’GI.N.ALT) WRKiHT KAl’J I MAN. With n Pretacr by 
JOHN MASrMl'I.D. Piuc hs. 

\ rt al seivire to luiinamlv II oiirIU tn be in the hands uf every 

piicst, i IriRym.an, .and niimsii 1 i.f ihi h'liRlidi spr.ikiiiK rare, and uf every 
polilif i.iii .IS Will " — til Ml VI K SmiKii K. in I hr sfAnn 

“ Till* ‘ Um Ii' Tiiii|^. ( .ibln ' fit the White Slavi* Iratlu f ivnpoot Post. 
“Ol its siin-i'ii' piir]iose there ran bi- iju question. Mr K.uifTnian's 
haailhiig givcij uo iinuecessary oltrnee,’’ — I hi J imuk 

IN A GERMAN PENSION 

Hv KATHRRINU MANSFIIXI). (. 1 . Saoiirt Edition. 

Uiiconmiuiily buld and artistic " — \'unUy Fatr, 

“ A iiiasleily pn*i,e uf work ’’ — World 
We have seldom read iiirire vis id sks'telu's with sto great an economy 
oi wuirl..'' -I\turmnf’ Post. 

“SlARTLl.NGLY RKALlSTIC.” Dai/v Iclruraph. 

.Snid a postcard for '' lioohs that Compd ’’ post free from 

STEFNEN tWIFT A Co., Ltd., 10 John Strant, Adalphl, W.O. 
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gloaU'cl. For alllioiif»h tlu* h't t('r|)r('ss wIikIi j)n'Iii(los 
them does not openly <'on1e‘>^s it. many of these draw 
iiigs were done in the first place ior houlevard jciurnaK 
— for the Gils lilas Uhtstre or the Mnhtoii, or the 
famous Cliambard. 'flu'y .iie nom; th(' worse for lh.1l. 
of course ; they include, indeed, some of Steinlen’s 
tensest and tersest, and most characteristic stuff , for 
it is when he is workin;^ most tij^erishly, with lines that 
leap and quiver with the tension, his e^e fixed on some 
stray scrap of to])ical life, his hand stamjnn^ down its 
elements on a sketch-hook page that will be rejiroduced 
by the thousand before night, and bite its way into un- 
countable brains on the boulevards next morning, 1h.it 
Steinlen’s character ('oneentrates and jirojetls itsidt most 
completely into liis work. A Switzer by birth, it was a 
novel of Zola’s, so they say, that pliuked him, in the 
first place, to Paris ; and one seems to get the best of him 
when he is given no time to amplify, in Zol.a's self-suffocating 
fashion, hts brusque and brutal first-hand notes. Not much 
need be said aljout the unsigned Introduction to the 
folio or the acconipan^ung “ Notes.” The writer, whoever 
he may be (there is a queer siqiiiression of identities all 
through the book), compares liis subject with Kodin, and 
says he is ” one of the great .artists of France ” : but for 
the rest, he concerns himself rather tediously with Steinlen’s 
ethic, instead of with Steinlen’s art. He secs him as a 
jiopular preacher taking ” the misery of the poor, their 
immorality, and tlie ifirniption that is rampant every- 
where and in every class ” lor his themes — and so passes 
on to an indignant assurance that J'aris contains about 
30,000 apaches ajid only S.ooo police. \’cry rcm.arkablc, 
to be sure — but not j)recisely the sort of figures that lovers 
of noble draughtsmanship want to .study. And it is to 
collectors of pictures, not to expert criminologists, that 
one wi.shes to recrmnnerul this book. If they do not know 
Stcinlen already they will gloat, as delightedly as Sir 
Frederick in l*aris, over tlie work of 0 fiercer and more 
masterful Phil May — perhaps, even, a Genevan Hogarth. 
And those who do know tht‘ir Gils Bias or that old, 
exquisite book ” Dans la V^ie,” will thank Me.ssrs. Chatto & 
Windiis the more readily for .submitting some of the best 
pages of both to the perils of a ( hanncl crossing. 



Bfom God and Mammon 

{Ward, Loch), 


"Ha LIFTED HIS HEAD AS HE SPOKE. 
AND HANDED A SLIP OF PAPER TCV 

George." 



Constable’s New 6s. Novels. 


PAUL’S PARAGON E. Norris 

“The touch of sadness and tenderness through Ihc story makes 
the reader feel that things letilly human are licre handled, and 
handled with a masterly and human touch. A memoialjlc novel I” 
-DAILY MAIL. 


THE GOOD GIRL X'iiircnt ( )’Siilliv;ui 

“ A novel which we can heartily admire we dety aiiyone to 
lay It down after the fust lew pages.” OBSLHVER 

EVERYBODY’S BOY l^ipilsMV In'mhfcirtl 

“A charming, fantastic story with delightful backgrounds ol a 
most entertaining group of chararlers express themselves with 
refreshing wit . . . cleverly individualised. " DAILY MAIL. 

A LOST INTEREST Mrs. Weniyss 

"There is a splendid touch of farce m this book : II le a delight 
ful comedy with real seriousness behind it, written with a masterly 
combination of light wit and deep insight. -MORNING LEADER. 

SUCCESS (-•nd im|.u“.sinn) Una Tw. Sillier rad 

“ Miss Silberrad m her new novel has succeeded It is the adrnir- 
able humanity of Miss Silberrad s novel that gives it its depth and 
beauty— a humanity that bestows on even the least of her characters 
that something which we call reality." —WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 

HERITAGE X’alentina Ilawtrny 

“Miss Hawlrey has a distinct and powerlul talent of her own. 
There is a sombre strength in this story But it is a fine, bold 
conception, developed with vigour, sympathy and skill. -DAILY 


QUEED (luth Jinprission) 

A CIRCUIT RIDER’S WIFE 


Sydnor 1 larrison 
('orra Harris 


CONSTABLE’S NEW BOOKS. 

MY IDEALED 

JOHN BULLE88ES Yoshio Markino 

llliisir,(t('<1 hy tlie Aiitliur, with (i I'latcs in C uloiii, .ind xd HI.k k .uid White 
Urawinns 6a. lu t 

“ Rarely has more refreshing and penetrating criticism been 
passed upon the Englishwoman of to-day than by the well-known 
Japanese artist and writer, Mr. Yoshio Markino, who, as will be 
seen in this book, deftly analyses the character of our country- 
women, and shows us how they appear to the enlightened Eastern 
mind.” 

THE ARCTIC PRAIRIES Ernest Thompson Seton 

with fiilhpagc I'hotoj^r.iphs .^rnl i,'ij Pcii-and-Iiik Skep hes by thf 
.Aulhtn' 12s. 6iJ. lu'l. 

“He has written a book of quite unusual merit, and its pages 
abound in graphic descriptions of travel and sport in the mys- 
terious Far North. Apart from the human intereit of the story, 
its scientific value as regards both the fauiui and the flora of the 
Arctic prairies is marked. There are many illustrations, and 
whore maps are needed they are given "—STANDARD. 

IN THE CARPATHIANS Lion IMiillimort! 

(lOs. 6d. net.) 

“She adds a graphic pen and a keen eye not only for detail, but 
for beauty and significance ’ — TIMES " Her freshness of mind, her 
receptivity, and her vivid instinct tor beauty mikes her writing 
individual and attractive," — ATHEN/EUM “Mrs Phillimores 
method of doing it and telling it and thinking it constitutes the 
charm of this picturesque book." —DAILY CHRONICLE 

Tho Ufo of Chartea Lamb* a Frianti, 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF (llhisiratcd IQs, 6d. net.) 
JOHN RICKMAN Orlo Williams 

“A book that should prove a valuable addition to our knowledge 
of Charles Lamb and his circle, apart from th s individual interest 
attachin^j; to Its subject.’ WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. “Mr. 
Williams labours arc important ; for he l»as brought to light 
several new points concerning Charles Lamb.’— DAILY MAIL. 
“Altogether this is a most interesting and informing collection of 
letters. — MORNING POST. 

THE TUDOR DRAMA (6s. net.) C. F. Tucker 

JJrooke, Jk Litt., Oxon. 

“A scholarly work, Mr. Brooke's information is full and exact" 
says THE SCOTSMAN. 

THE RELICIOUS LIFE Jesse Benedict 

OF ANCIENT ROME 

A study of the development of Religious Consciousness from the 
Foundation of the City until the Death of GREGORY THE GREAT. 

THE GARDENER AND THE COOK Lucy H. Yates 

.Author of “The Modern Kitchen," etc. (3s. 6d.) 

An infoniihiK hook on the (.ue .md inanaKrimnn of ilie Garden, 
e'tpeclidly with a view tu .secnnnt' a vanely of appetising dishes for the 
fahle. 

“It is full of pleasant writing and of pictures, but above all it is 
a book of recipes, mostly derived from the garden, but useful in 
all houses where not only the library but the dining-room has its 
culture. ”-T.P"8 WEEKLY. 

THE GREY STOCKING Maurice Barinjj 

(4s. 6d. net.) 


CONSTABLE & Co., Ltd., 10, Orange St., London, W.C. 


DENT’S 
NEW BOOKS 

THREE NEW NOVELS 

The Labyrinth of Life. 

liy 1*. \' Crown Svo , 6s, 

A Prodigal Daughter. 

liyllviiii I'oLL (- row II .S\ II , 6s, 

Branston Heath. 

Itv (' M i> !■ NorK, I'.K (i S. Crown Svo , 6s, 


WALTER RAYMONDS 

RECENT BOOK 

The Revenues of the Wicked. 

Crown Kvi) , 6s, 

A Kc-issun ol sc)int‘ of his SomcTsctsliirc Talcs. 

Tryphena in Love, and Young Sam and 
Sabina. 

I Ihistratt'd by (' E Bkolk. Crown Hvo., 3s, 6d. 

The Book of Simple Delights. 

llliisl r.iti'd by H i KincKT Coli- Ciown Svo., 3 r. 6d. 

MEDIEVAL 

TOWNS 

4 NEW VOLUMES 

Jerusalem, Canterbury, Santiago, Lucca. 

A Senes o) “Literary Cluide Books" (lealin)» specially 
with the story of eat h town, with numerous Topo- 
grapluciil DrawinL”^ lilepiodiiclions from Bainlings 
iiiul Si ul|)tuie. Maps and IMaiis INn kotable. Cloth, 

6d. and 4s. 6d. net Roan, 4s, 6iJ. and 5s. 6d. net, 

l*rt)\fu'itn\ Post I'tt'c on request 

CHANNELS OF 

ENGLISH 

LITERATURE 

ITuiled \)^ OliI'HAntSmi A TON, M \. LarL’o Crown 8vo., 
5s. net. dins si iit's is de.si|;ned to provide a suitable 
means ol a('«iuiiiiw^ what may be termed an analytic 
kriowleilpe ol the “1 v]m*s” or component parts of 
oui liter.ilure J he first volume is now ready. 

English Philosophers and Schools of 
Philosophy. 

liy I’lol Jamj s Sj III, M..\., University of EilinburRh. 

[Prospectus. 


EVERYMAN’S 

LIBRARY 

600 VOLUMES. Now Ready. 

Annotated Catalogue Post Free. 


J>nd /or SPRING ANNOUNCEMENT LIST 
giving full particulars of many neUJ and 
interesting Publications, 


J. M. DENT & SONS, LTD., 28, ALDINE HOUSE, 
BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C 
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Ffoin Modern Germany {Snsh) 


General Stores. Hamburg. 


wnlcT put info " 'I'hc Master dI 


FLEMINGTON. 

By Violet Jacob, 

6s. (John Murray.) 

It is not surprising^ 
that Mrs. Jacob's novel 
has already passed into 
a second edition. There- 
is a strength of char- 
actcH/iition in it which 
arrests tlie reader, in 
spile of the fact that 
llieie js no lovc-intcrcst. 
"Iho only woman is a 
keen, lesolnte Scots 
l.idv, wliosi' Whig syin- 
jinlhu's bring h(‘r grand ■ 
son, Arehu*, into the 
predicament of having 
to (hoose bct\\’een Ins 
]jartN' and his trieinl 
lu tlie opposite cam]), 
'i'lns { onihet oJ intt-resls 
IS one wine h w onld iia \ e- 
at 1 1 a( ted S 1 e- \ e* 11 so n , 
anel, without suggesting 
that this uo\ el is n inin- 
isceiit, we are coliseums 
that its epialities ajipeal 
to us with soincthnig e>1 
t he force w hich the older 
Ikdlantiae ” aiul " We ir 



Ftom The Print Collector's LiBBfiTV*8 Cuo^. 

H^kdbodk mi). 

Bap*,) 


(/t I IcTinislon " Madam I'lemnigtori dominalc-s Aichie. 
Ihit the trust mu'onscu uslx' jilaced in him b\' James J ogie 
Ioik1k.*s the* e*onscience that lav nndeT Ins political creed, 
.inej .illeT the battle ol C ulloden he* s.u ritiee-s his life lei s.ise 
his iVieiiel and ])()htu:al foe* It i** a Inirl.irshii e novel ol 
the ’45 ])cru)d. The main se e-ue aw* laid in the- Meinity 
of Montrose*, w'he‘ie* some busk lighung o( e nrs lint Mis. 
Jacob etches in h(*r ehaiacle’rs with such ci!S])ness that her 
.success ill stating the* ]dot is almost lorgolleii in the skill 
with w'hu'h the pt'dantu* J .orel Jialnillo is drawn, and also 
Skirling Waltie 'I here is not a minor character m the 
steiry who does not live*, trom Mr. l)uthie, the* ministe'r, to 
Callandar, the Wing captain. Teiwarels the e nd tlu- rciider 
hopes that Mr«. jaeob will manage to lelax the* b<mds w-hich 
are closing round Anhie, but her strength ot ceinceptioii 
is unnnptiin'd. and the storv nio\es to its sombre close 
with a volume of eonviclion whieti almost reconciles one 
to the disappointment of sneh hope's. It is not e.llen that 
so vital anel pe'neti .itnig a stoiw' apix ais iijuin the Jacobite 
perioel. Mis. Jacob disdains e h(’a]> edfe-cts anel sent iiiieiit.d 
airs; she lias inana,g(*d to gel inside* the* h(*ait e>t the 
struggle; as it ine)ve*el ee'rta.in t>4)('s ol Scedtish eharaeter, 
and w'e eongratuiate lier iipein a r< 'markable* siu cess. 

THE REWARD OF VIRTUE. 

By Amher Hekves. 6s. (lie'int'inanii ) 

“ Girls are .sei much easier.” riie beiok begins and enels 
with this rejection, hrsl on the lips eil Mrs, Bake'r, and 
lastly on the Iijis ol her daughter whe), in the* cenirse of the 
steiry, has become a wife .and a rrmther. And yet Bvelyn 
is not easy. She is foeilishly bremglit 11 j) bv her Yiarents, 
especially by her mother. She sli]rs inte> girlish tollies at 
school and after school. ” Nobody tre)ubled to watch her 
growing mind and give her new' standards to fit its new 
capacities. She w-as allowed unchecked to blunt her sensi- 
bilities in a silly tinsel flirlatioa, while Mrs. Baker con- 
tinued to treat her as though .she were ten years old.*' 
When she finally marritvs Mr. Leonard Day, her untrained 
mind lands her in worry and misunderstanding, but she 
in the daughter of her mother, and, when her baby girl is 
born, the same instinct is roused in her. She means to be 
her daughter's greatest friend, forgetful of the fact that this 
ideal of her mother had worked out unfortunately m her 
own case. So the book ends, foreshadowing great compli- 
cations ahead. It is cleverly written, as a study in fhe 
relations of mother and daughter, and as a gentle satire 
upon the cheap, facile way in which these relations are often 
accepted. But the most interesting part of the book 
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J'ioHi Royal Tuiibndpe Wells 

1j> v\ I". Vlil\ill< , wliiih will l>i ])vil>h_^ln'i| 
sIiuKU I»\ \li 1 mJiI^Ii N.i'-.li 


The Baths and Library.! 

(1' I Din a pi ml III till' c (• I Iff k n oi Mi A Hi .1 illt ^ ) 


the dcscTi])( ion of n pirl’s .'kIoIcsccik c riu* ncifcs 

of JCvclyn’s m.Lrricd lih* an' uol nearly so C(iji\ me in;^ as tlu‘ 
troubles mfo wlmli she }dimf.ies hersf'lf <il lln' (loiiigc’s and 
the CunninglMiii’s 

A HISTORY OF CHIRK CASTLE AND 
CHIRKLAND, WITH A CHAPTER ON 
OFFA’S DYKE. 

By Makoak’I'T ]\Iaiii i.ie W'ltii lO Illnsi ra I mns. (is ni't 

(bell ) 

Miss MiildcM 's paiiislalon^ Insloiy oi C'hirk pim- 

eipully covers the period between i 1O5. tlie date ol tin- 


IJatllf' of ('ro^ji'ii betweim JIenr\' il and tlie \\elsli, and 
the (h\’il W ar, wlien it was o( enjiied Iw both Parhaincntary 
and Royalist tioops in turn I )nrm,L; thejnt(’r\aJ between 
these ilat('s flie ('tislh* .mtl its snrroninimj^ eonnlry was by 
no means walhout hisloiy. “ '} lie men ol ( link have met 
(Iw'ain (ilN’iidwr on Llu' held ol battle, and ha\’e helped 
Inrn tlie si'ale at l^oswanih, .ind llu' women h.i\e ( ome to 
tlnir doors to ^a/e at hiem h ]>risoners taken at Pontieis 
or A^meonil,” we .iie told Ihit Abss Maliler’s book 
])n>bablv has \alue r.ilher lor ds rei ords oi more peacefnl 
liine^, and num' pailienlarh in thi' (Ji.ipteis on uoik and 
w’a;;es tlu* read(‘i w ill lind imn li oi ( in ions mt(‘res1. 'I he 
voliniK' IS e\('(‘llently piodmed and is lilnsliated Iroin 
])hotoK^'**‘l*h‘^ ‘>ld prints. 



From A Histoiy of Chirk and Chirkland (Bell). Chirk Castle from the North-East 

. (From a pnni in the Britiali Museum). 
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From Annals of the Strand {Chapman &> Hall). The Savoy Chapel. 



F^om Cracow Hioh Altar in thb Church of St. Mary. 

by Looiidrd I.epsyy, which Mr. FUhet Unwin 
^ ‘Will jiubliah Hhorily« - 


ANNALS OF 
THE STRAND. 

By E. Bicrksford 

Chanllllok. Jlhis- 

tialed. 7s. 6<1. net. 

(Chapman & Hall.) 

J ^robably the two 
niosl generally interest- 
ing streets in J^ndoii 
arc the Stiand and 
Elect Street, and Mr. 
Be res ford Cliancellor 
lias become the his- 
torian of both, for his 
" Annals of the Strand " 
is to bo followed imme- 
diately by his " Annals 
of Fleet Street." He 
has levied toll on all 
the best records relating 
to the Strand and its 
many byways, and has 
arranged his material 
with admirable lucidity. 
Having dealt with the 
topography of it and 
lold of its famous in- 
habitants, he devotes 
two chapters to the 
streets north of the 
Strand, and two to the 
streets south of it ; then 
pii.->ses 1() histones of 
the Sa\t)y, of Somer- 
set House, Hie Strand 
cliurLlies, Inns of C'ourt, 
tlu'utres, notable houses, 
and the taverns and 
coffee-houses. It is 
curiously interesting to 
follow theilianges that 
ha\ come over the 
street, from the far-off 
years when the river 
Jajipefl all along one side 
of it, through the pic- 
turestpie days of TCliza- 
beth, down almost to 
0111 own times; but 
there should have been 
something said about 
Henry S. I.eigh, " the 
poet of the Strand," 
who lived in it and filled 
many of his poems with 
its echoes ; and did not 
(harles Keene live 
somewhere along the 
Strand, too ? But these 
are the only two omis- 
sions from a book that 
is otherwise the fullest 
and most interesting 
history of this part of 
London that we have 
ever i cad . The illustra- 
tions are numerous and 
weji selected, and excel- 
lently reproduced ; they 
present a vivid panor- 
aiTiii' view of the Strand 
of yesterday and the 
day before, and Till one 
with a hankering after 
its old quaintness, its 
old air of quietness, a 
hankering that Mr. 
Chancellor’s glamorous 
and delightful narrative 
pleasantly intensifies. 
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Inilions ill Llack aiO \\ Intr 1)\ \\||(0\ 

SAirril. .^(o, 10s, 6d, n('l 

THK’KLl JOl )rri( )X, w It li I 111 I ndu' linii hv \NI>KI W 
L/VN(i. and Portrait I'lap (,ilt Jnj., 2.s. nit, 

Lt'atlK.T, 3s, net. 

This Edition contains an Introduction spec i.illy wnllrn hy Mr 
Andrew Lang, and a portrait of Alison Cunnmtlwim. to wliom 
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“ M\ S( ( (»ii(l M iji liiM , iii\ III W it( , 

1 III' .iii|;i I o) Illy iiilant lili " 

The Stran^^e Case uf Dr. Jckyll and Mr. Hyde 

I'cap 8 VO, seweil. Is. , Clotli. Is. 6d. 

The Stranfie Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 

with other Knbics 

('rown 8v(), bound in Bnclviriin, with (bit lop, 5s, net. 
Silvrr I.ihKU'v lidiiin)! — ( lovvn Svo, 3s, 6d, 

Po( /iL't Jidition - I'l'.ip .Svo,(iill I oji, 2s. n<‘t ; Lvallier, 

3s, iivt 

MORB NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS The Dynamiter 

hy KOlU'KT lor.s .ST1'\'I \s()\ .iml 
1 *.\NNV V.'\.\ |) 1 ‘. (.Kll 1 S'lJ.MAS ).\ 

( rown Svo, bound in Biu krum, with (bit I'op, 5s. net. 
Silver Library J'dition. — (.‘uiwn Xvo. 3s. 6d. 

Poiket Lditiou bctip SvLi (bit 1 op, 2s, iHl , J^eather, 

3s. net 

THE WRONG BOX 

by KOld'.Ul [dl’is Sir VlA’SdN .mil L 1 C)\'I) dSIUUlKNF 

('rown 8\o, bound in IbicKiam, with (rilt lop, 5s, ncl. 
Silver l.ibmrv Ldi/uni — 3s. 6d. 

Poikct Lditioii. - J't.ip Svo. ( rill I'o]), 2a. net ; Leather, 
3s. net. 

Longmans, Green & Co., 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


A SELECTION FROM 
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CENTRAL AFRICA. 

By J. DUNBAR BRUNTON. M.D. 

Mi^iliiini Svo, Cloth, (jili 'I up, willi Niimcnjiis Illustrations and Maps. 

I 'ric (*, 12ii. 6d. Ml t 
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From The Making* of London {LUu.'udon Fr^'ss). 



Cardinal Newman. 
From The Life of John Henry, 
Cardinal Newman {Lont'muH^.). 


AN ANTHOLOGY 
OF POETIC 
PROSE, 

Hy T’k<'F1*;ssoR Cowi., 
Js. 6cl. lift. (Herbert 
<!fe Hanjel. ) 

'I he coini>ilcr of an 
anthology, whether of 
verse i)r prose, slancis 
in greater danger than 
the a II t li or of a n 
original work, however 
li 11 in b 1 e. 'r h e o ri e 
enters the lists as it 
were with a challenge ; 
the other comes before 
“ the iiiiblie " rather in 
the guise, of a suppliant. 
For if a man give you 
the licst of himself, 
however poor that best 
may be. you may not, 
witli so 


much 
justice. 

complain as if he fail to give yon the best ol 
others, and as to what is the l)est there may 
be many opinions. Quoi homines, tot sri - 
icnticF. To represent witli any degree of 
adequateness the vast wealth of Knglish Im- 
aginative Prose within the compass of some 
thr(;e hundred pages w^as a task of exceptional 
difficult}'. Professor Cowl has accompli.shed 
that task with conspicuous success, for while 
there are, as it wasinevitablethat theie.should 
be, some beloved andcherfshod passages onflt- 
ted, there is scarcely anything here which one 
would willingly sacrifice to secure the in- 
clusion of them, from the beautiful Fxtract 
from Sir John Mandeville’s " Voyages and 
Travel,” which opens the present volume to 
that from Fiona Macleod's ” The Silence of 
Amor, ” which closes ft. If one took up the 
book with some trepidation, one laid it down 
with a sen.se of gratitude and relief because 
Professor Cowl had proved himself so worthy 
of thb task which he had undertaken. Within 
the brief limits of this review it is impossible 


to do more than testifyr 
emphatically to the mcrit;^ 
of this (lolden Treasury of 
English Pro.se. l*rofessor 
Cowl's nice yet catholic 
taste, his .sense of propor- 
tion and of harmony, his- 
jiidginent, both critical and 
distinguished, have pro- 
duced a work which all 
true lovers of literature 
will read and prize, and 
rc-rcad with increasing 
gralitiule. ()ne liojies 
tliat it will lind its way 
into the hands of all 
stiidiMils of English litera- 
ture wit hold being de- 
graded into a text boijk 
lor examination purjui'-es. 

THE MAKING OF 
LONDON. 

1> V S I K b \ n K 1' S' ( 1 
(rOMMl. I* s \. Witli 
) i llhishal jojis (id 

net. ((‘lareinlon I ’less ) 

i' h a 1 Sir I . a n r e n i e 
(ionnne is an .inthonty 
iq)on l.oTulon goes almost 
without, saying, and that he wields an (dfeetive pen hi‘ 
has already prov(‘d m his w'oik iqiou ” The ( lOvt^rnam R 
of l.omion.” In the little book now before us, the 
author devotes his attention princi]>.illy to the iiioie jne- 
lure.sijni' side of London’s hisloiy, and \ ei v attrailn e 
indeed does he make it. Starling iroin the \ ei v eatliesl 
times the author devotes nio.st attention to tlu* London of 
the Romans, S.ixons and Normans, bid he iiuludes also 
chajders which lirmg his acccjimt down to the jiresent day. 
In a sense the book is d(;signed as an inlrodiic tion to a new 
edition — now preparing ot ” Tlie ( lovin naiu i‘ ul l.omion, ' 
but it Ls entindy complete in itsidf and we know of no other 
conveuienl volume so attractive at once lor the student .incl 
for the general readiT. 


Prince Henrv*s Room 
(17. Fleet Street). 


THE DEBTOR. 

By M \kv AKC.i.r:i.\ PirKi ns. 


6s. (I i iiti hins’)n & Co.) 


Mary rhichesler is a young w'ldow who keeps a tea shop- 
in London. She has led a very unhappv lilc* imlil she meet.s 
John Donaldson, an avi.dor, to whom she bei'omcs engaged. 
Donaldson is obliged to go ov^er to America on business and 
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their marriage is delayed till his return, but in the interval 
Mary discovers she is suffering frf)m heart disease and 
cannot live longer than a few months. She conceals this 
terrible fact from her lutun' husband lost lie should worry 
about licr and be nmiblc to uMcnd to his work. Miss 
nickens strikes a vivcJ cf)n(rast between tin* utter un- 
selfishness ol her n.iliire and tiie complete sidhsiniess of his. 
It comes to pass tlial a minnle converts Mary, a non- 
bidiever, I0 the t'atlioli< leligion, and she ste.idfastl}^ remains 
a devout ('atholic, though it separates her from the man 
she loves. 'Flu- charai teis are well drawn ; tlie heroine 
possesses a fine and admiiably rc\Taled personality; and 
though the story leaves us a little unconvinced, it is cleverly 
written and full of interest. 


THE BODY OF HIS DESIRE. 

by Mks. c:AMeBELL I*RAKn. Os. (Cassell.) 

Tlic sub-title of this novel is “ A Komance of tlie Soul,” a 
descrijition that helps to prepare tlic reader for the discovery 
that the story contains only three char.u:ters of importance ; 
the Rev. Reginald Chalmers, to wliose evangelical sermons 
all T.ondon is flocking, Mr. Donck Van Dreen, a my.stenoiis 
lodger in Bloomsbury, deeply interested in jisycliic and 
psychological phenomena, and Nc'.eta. the heroine, who is 
not a character in the usual sense of the word, but the mys- 
terious incarnation of Mr. Chalmers's physical revolt against 
the asceticism of his teaching. It is the higlicst praise of 
Mrs. Praed's skill to say that she lui^ sustained the interest 
of this weird romant.e to the very end. and that slic has in an 
admirable degree realised Coleridge's classical definition of 
the successful treatment of the siqiernatural by compelling 
in us a willing suspension of disbelief. The author has very 
thin ice to skate over, and occasionally disaster seems in- 
evitable m the conversations between Clialnicrs and his 
Desire Incarnate, but she show-, on fhc whole (juite nmiark- 
able adroitness in avoiding a ]ilung(' into the ludicrous. 
Van Dreen is sketched with a cunning vagueness and hint of 
mystery entirely in kccjnng with this unusual story. 



From The Body of his Desire (CV/ssr?//). “ His Head bent nearer 

TO THE Divan." 



Fi'om The Life Work of ‘Dio vou Bvbii kill anybody. 

Frank HoU (Methuen). Pathkr?** 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF 
FRANK HOLL. 

ByA.M Kkvnolds. With 20 Illustrations. 12.S, Ocl. 

net. (Midhiieii.) 

Mrs. A. M, Reynolds’s life of lier father is not only a 
charming monument of filial piety, it is also a well- 
balanced and very readable })iece of biography. It 
contains in addition some sound, but very natur- 
ally — pcrhajis rather too ap])reciative criticisms of 
Ins work In this latter respect, however, the author 
sees clearly enough tliat ” his lasting fame as an 
artist will rest on his portraits alone. It was in these 
latter, uTKiuestionably. that his genius found its truest 
expression- in these that he was most truly and 
purely an artist.” Holl was, indeed, natur.illy and 
pre-eminently a portrait-jiaintcr - and his also was 
a virile and highly attractive character, which is 
well pictured by the author, who may be congratu- 
lated upon a singularly taking piece of work. 


WILLIAM MORRIS: 

His Homes and Haunts. By the Counte.ss of 

Warwick. With 12 Drawing.s in Crayon by A. 

Forkstteu and 4 other Illustrations, is. 6d. net. 

I (Jack.) 

The Countess of Warwick may be warmly con- 
gratulated upon her excellent little biography of 
William Morris, which has just been added to Messrs. 
Jack’s well-known ” Pilgrim Series.” The author 
presents us with an admirable picture of her hero in 
the short space tJiat the scope of the series will allow 
for, but, by the cxerci.se of unusual powers of selection, 
she seems to us to have included all that is essential 
for a proper understanding of the life and art of 
Morris. Mr. A. Forcstier’s twelve illustrations are 
admirable. 
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THE HEART OF LIFE. 

By Pjerkf df Cotti i.vain. 'J ratisIapMl Jmm the Fronrh 

by Alvs Hallanl. Os. (Cassell A ('o ) 

For c()TiU;niplativ(i .spiuls who arr n'ally interest i-d in 
the iTiaj^ic: of nature, llic subtlctK's of ih.Lraetcr, and the 
mystery of life this ])Jea.sant blend of novel, autobiography. 
ti*avel-book, and jdiilosophical dicta will po.-;scss consider- 
able fascination. Wq are Jed in a leisurely and well- 
rewarded way through Swdverlaml, Savoy, Pans, etc., 
and are even more interested in the \-isinn and jihilosojihy 
of tlic guide and story-teller than in the leading characters 
of the essential tale. 'I hese. arc a yijung jiair ot seeming 
incompatibles, ratlier hastily duorced. who hn<l by slow 
stages liow much they really iiuan to each other. In 
this underlying tale there is only one crude incident, all 
the rest is subtle and delicate. The period is our own ; 
indeed, radio-activity and modernism are amongst the 


rtontispicce from La Legende des Sifecles— Vol. 111. 

(A'r/Aon). 
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THROUGH THE POSTERN GATE: 

A Romance in Seven Days. By Florence L. Barclay. 

With 9 illustrations in colour by F. H. Townsend. 6s. 

(Putnams.) 

" Through the Postern (iatc " is an idyllic love story, 
set in the ple.isint surroundings of an old Cambridge 
garden, the action ol vvliich takes place in the course of 
•one golden week. Mrs. Barclay describes, with remarkable 
delicacy of feeling, the love of a young man of twenty-six 
for a woman ten years his senior, and her gradual awaken- 
ing to a re ihsation of her love for him. ITnfortunately. 
the heroine his a diil y — imagiiicary, perhaps, but still 
strongly felt —towards an elderly professor whose insepir- 
ablc companion is an umbrella “ of undecided figure." 
The .seven days of happiness are threatened by the selfish 
intrigues of Miss Ann, the professor’s sister, but -in an 
original and higlily-cffectivc manner, which we are pledged 
not to divulge — the author contriva^s a triumphantly happy 
ending. " Through the Poitern Gate " is an exceedingly 
readable romance, and one with all the elements of popu- 
larity. It should, wc think, outdo even its author's earlier 
novels in this respect. 



From The Adventures of a 
Modest Man {Appletoyi). 


“ I REALISeO THAT I WAS 
OOINO TO KI88 HSR IF 
8HC DIDN'T MOVB— AND 
SHE DIDN'T.** 


THE ADVENTURES OF A MODEST MAN. 

By Robert W. Chambers. 6s. Illustrated. (Appleton.) 

There is a pleasant flavour, reminiscent of love's young 
dream and life at twenty, in these short stories, all with happy 
endings, which Mr. Chambers has loosely fastened together 
in this volume. The quality varies. Sometimes the reader 
may be moved to mirth — over the stolen pig, for instance, 
and the Vassar College Summer School, and the man in the 
car who accidentally tied the shoe string of his fair neighbour 
to his own — at other times to quiet memories. ** Dream* 
Cland," the story of a sculptor and of a soul and body, strikes 



It was always you wanted/ 
SAID the Boy.” 

*om Through the Postern Gate 

(Piitvanis) 


a higher note and r-! the line^ t ol the h»L. I hese “ Adven- 
tures ” are not Mr. Chambers at his best, but they offer 
good cntertaiunient, humorous and loin.iiitic, and aic an 
admirable introduction to Paris and its Miburbs. 



fffontUpUc^ from For th^ Queen 
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LATEST NOVELS 

IN 

GREAT DEMAND 

INiUiihed by STANLEY PAUL & Co. at Six Shillings each. 


RHODA BROUGHTON 

BETWEEN TWO STOOLS (Sccon.l K.htion). 

ARABELLA KENEALY 

THE WOMAN-HUNTER (Scioirl Kdition). 

DOUGLAS SLADEN 

THE UNHOLY ESTATE (hy the Author of “ 1 liu 
'Iragcclv ot the pyramids," ICiglitli Editioji). 

ARCHIBALD MARSHAT.I. 

THE MYSTERY OF REDMARSH FARM 

( riiird !■ dll ion). 


THE LIFE OF CESARE BORGIA K\l Al l. 

SAILAriNl. Ilhistr.itc 1. Sorond l^ditiou. 16a, 

THE l-OVE AFFAIR5 OF THE VATICAN 

Dr ANC'.J-.LO S KAPl’OI’OK l' llliistraU*d Second 
i''.di(ioii. 1 6s. lad 

A WINTER HOLIDAY IN PORTUGAL Bv 

C \l’r (lIMNYILLh: inKKF.K Coloured iron tis- 
l>ieee and 40 nTi^;in »1 drawings. 12s, 6d. nel 

DAVID GARRICK* HIS FRENCH FRIENDS 

By Dr h. V. 1 1 Id )(;C ( )( K. IDs, 6d. riel. 

AN ACTOR’S NOTE BOOKS A Reconl oi 

Son\f» Melno^e^, I'riendslups, Criticisms, and !'-xperi- 
cMices, ol I'lnNK AU( 111‘IL 7a. 6d- ntd. 

WOMAN ADRIFT The Menace of Suffragism. 

J?y llAKOl.U UWl'N'. 69 . 

STANLEY PAUL £f Co.. 31, Essex Street, London. 


MESSRS. BELL’S BOOKS. 


PITT AND NAPOLEON: 

Essays and Letters. 

By J. HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D. 

RciicUt ill Modc-in History, Lifiiversily of C':i ml) ridge. 
Demy 8vu. lOs. 6J. nei. Jicai/// I muivdiatel n. 

Ill this volume Dr. Rose prcsimts :i scries of es.s:iys, supple- 
mentary to his life of William Pitt, and dealing with the 
characters and careers of Pitt and Napoleon. It will also 
contain a valuable selection of important new letters by and 
coiiceining Pitt. 

THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
JONATHAN SWIFT. 

Edited by F. ELRINGTON BALL. Litt.D. 

With an introduction by the Right Rev. the Bishop of 
Ossory. To be completed in six volumes. Demy 8vo 
10s. 6d. net each. Vol. III. ready shoitly. Vols. I. and 11. 
already published. 


BOHN'S LIBRARIES. 

New Volumes. 

BEDE’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY of ENGLAND. 

Revised translation with introduction, Life and Notes, by 
A, M. SELLAR, late Vice-Principal Lady Margaret Hall, 
Oxford. 5i, Rtaiy. 

THE ANGLO-SAXON CHRONICLE. 

With Illustrative Notes. Analysis and an Index. Edited by 
J. A. GILES, D.C.L. 3b« 6d. Jimdy imtthedintely. 


London : G. BELL & SONS, LTD., York Home, Portugal St., W.C. 


Mr. Fifield's Spring List. 

■ 

THE SOLEMNIZATION OF JACKLIN : S.>im Advi-mmcs 

as ilic Sourrh tor Kcaiity. A Nnvrl. iiy Florence Farr. 6s. 

THE EGO AND HIS OWN. Bv Max Stirmr. s-5 

26. Od. net, jmst.iKP, 4d. A m-w popuLu i-tlitu)!!!’! tin*. l■xtl.loullIl.^ry 
bii »k, rontaiiiliig tin.* bnlilcht st.ih iiirnt cxtaiil of the ]>hll<jsophy of 
ef^oisiii. 1 

THE BLOOD OF THE POOR: \u liitr.)clncii..ii to Clirisilan 
Soci.'il I'.ccjiuMiiics. By Godfrey Blount. 3s. 6d net 

'• VVe wflroinr it as tin* work ol a lusli, oiitjinal, thought puivokiii^ 
iiiiiul." Shi-fliild hln:tnfdt. 

hue jni cf of ‘annul iiinn .irt;iiiiiMit . . . coiiiitlcU* and coil* 
vincniK' ' — Oyford Chroiii h. 

A LIVING WAGE A NATIONAL NECESSITY: How 

Inst to II, By C. C. Cotterlll. Gd. net, C loth. Is. net. I'osirk»“» 

Id. .'tinl 2d. 

THE ENGLISH AGRICULTURAL LABOURER. Ky 

Rev A. H Baverstutk. V\ iih Iniuxlm iioii h\ G. K. Chesterton. 

6d. net. Id. 


New Poetry and Drama. 

SONGS OF JOY AND OTHERS. li> H Oavie». 

ClolJi 2*. 6cJ net I'obt.if;., 2(1 

HELEN, AND OTHER POEMS. l'.> Ber n.ird Drew 2.. 0(1. net. 

TRANSLATIONS FROM HEINE AND GOETHE. By 

P. G. 1 . Webb. 2 b. Gd net 

DRAKE IN CALIFORNIA. B.dloK oul 1 ..ys l.> Herman 
Scheffaucr ( loili idit, 2&.Gd net. 2(1 

BALLAD SONGS and POEMS. IB Evclmr Young. Is. 0(1. net. 

THE MORNING'S CUP. ]^.\ C. H Fiogfoy \ < Ihnnni ipp. is. 

Is. net. 

METRED PLAYLETS. B\ Dr. Wmslow H.ill is net. 

VALE : A Book of \(tsf. By Leonard Inkster. Is. net 

THE CAP OF CARE. Bv James Pii kernig Is. net. 

A MODERN CRUSADER: a I'loiM-ai.d.. Bla). Bv Mrs. 

J. A. Hoben Is not 

DEMOCRACY AND THE CONTROL OF FOREIGN 
affairs. By Arthur Ponsonby, M.P. 3d net. l'ost.ij;( , td. 

OF THE EMANCIPATION OF WOMEN. By Caroline 

A. Eccles 3d. net. I'o.Ufp-, id 

THE VINEYARD. A Monthly M.ikm/iiic dt\oif d lo thr latcraluro 
ol Bcasaiii Life. Gd net. Boshiip . Id 

THE UTOPIAN. A nnarlerly Mai-a/ino .)t Meals F.dKod by the 

Hon Rollo Russell. Gd net. Bostaife, Id, OetohLi', l.mu.'iry, .^pril 
.iinl [illy 

LONDON : A. C. FIFIELD, 13, CLIFFORD'S INN, E.C. 


From Sidgwick & Jackson^s List. 


Cr. Bvo ] Four New Novels. [Us. 
HERSELF. By ETHEL SIDQWiCK. Author of ■•Promise " 

TREACHEROUS GROUND. »v johan bojer. 

Author of ’’The Power of a Lit* 

THE WOMAN WONDERFUL. By Wilfred 

HEMERY. (All Ihe iilujVH now ruiicly ) 

A CANDIDATE FOR TRUTH, by j. d. bereb- 

FORD Author ol " Thr Ear ly History ol Jac ub Stahl," &c 

f April 15. 

New Drama. 

RUTHERFORD dr SON. By githa sowerby. (As 

performed at Ihr Lillie Theatre ) Cr Ovo, rloth, 2s 6rl. net. 

THE NEW SIN. By b. macdonald Hastings. (As 

prrlornirci at the Royiilty Theatre.) Cr Bvo, cloth, 2b. net ; 
paper , Is net 

‘■'The New Sin will rank among the most remarkable plays 

of recent years.'- M oninr t 


Two Anthologie,. 

AN EASTERN ANTHOLOGY. Collected, arranged 

and edited by Prof. WILLIAM KNIGHT. Ftap Bvo, 2s Qd. net. 

MINIATURES. A collection of Nature Essays by Q. A. B. 
DEWAR. I- cap Uvo, 29. Gd. net. 


General . 

THE LIFEBOAT AND ITS STORY. By noKl 

T. METHLEY,^ R.Q.S With over 70 Half-tone Illustrations. 
In designed edver. Demy Bvo, cloth gilt, 7w. Gd. net. 

GARDEN DESIGN in THEORY 6 PRACTICE 

By MADELINE AGAR. With 4 Colour Plates, 2 Half-tones, and 
over 90 Diagrams. Demy Ovo, 7s Gd. net. 


JOHN MASEFIELD'S GREAT POEM : 

THE EVERLASTING MERCY. 

"The Poem of the Century." Evautn/; Stuiuicud, 

Crown Bvo, 3 b. Cd. net, [Fourth impression. 


3. ADAM STREET, ADELPHl, LONDON, W.C. 
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present work could stand alone as a complete history of the 
household fire, which of all the features of home has proved 
most important to the growth of human sentiment in these 
cold northern regions. The very name has, indeed, a tender 
significance, and our songs are full of the national conviction 
that : 

“ Of all roads to liappiness ever were tried 
There’s nane halt sae sure as anc’s ain fireside.’* 

It was quite natural then that the fireplace should become 
the great object of decoration in northern Kiirope, from the 
twelfth century, when the introduction of chimneys encour- 
aged architects to improve the inside of rooms, which had, 
to that time, been as full of wood smoke as a Highland 
cottage still is with the reek of peat, l^ut the change did 



i*>r>9»^;^iinneypieces and Ingle 

Noqm {LanHe). 


Enoush 17tm 
Chimmkvpibgk MoM 
Brom lk v^ry-Bow> 


FroMiispitur from The Woman The Heavy Cross, by 

with the Pack : i Constantin IIsenberq 

a SkrU h In j ScDii s and » ThMc suit, (l-y penumslon Mr. iHenbrrR 

(,»-rtrudi* VaiiKbai), wliirli Mi. Hhih- of thr Don* Galli i \ ). 

Mnith will publish shnrily. 

not come all at onci;, for even as late as the sixtcenlh century 
Ilolinshead marvels " at tin; multitude of cliimnies laterlit' 
erected,'’ whereas in his " young daies there were not above 
two or three, if so nianie, in most nplandish townes of the 
realm . . . but ech one made Ins firci against a rcredosse in 
the hall, where he dined and dressed his meat,” Mr. 
Kothcry’s book is full of good pictures. 

STAR LORE OF ALL AGES : 

A Collection of Myths, Legends, and Facts concerning the 
Constellations of the Northern Hemisphere. By Wn mam 

Tvmcr Olcott. With 58 Full-page Illustrations and 50 in 
the Text. los. 6d. net." (Putnams.) 

Mr. Olcott has written two earlier volumes — ” A Field 
Jiook of the Stars ” and ” In Starland with a Thrcc-inch 
Telescope " — which serve to some exf,cnt as introductions to 
Star Lore of all Ages.” This last volume, however, is es- 
sentially complete in itself and it is piTfcctly capable of 
being intelligently studied by one who has not read its 
predecessors. In addition to thi.s, it is bound to arouse the 
reader’s interest. The author’s avowed object is to tell 
” the history of the stars and how the constellations came 
to be named,” for which purjjosc he has drawm on myth, 
legend, and fact alike. The volume contains much valuable 
material in a readable form, and a feature is the fine series 
of photographic reproductions from the paintings of old 
masters, which forms the bulk of the full-page illustrations. 
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A YACHTS- 
WOMAN’S 
CRUISES. 

By Maude Speed. 

lllu.strated. 6 s. net. 

(Longmans.) 

Mrs. Speed is an en- 
thusiastic sailor, and 
whether she is cruising 
about the Channel with 
her husband in a (>-lon 
culler or an 11 -ton 
steanier, or voyaging 
on a liner to more 
distant parts, is lull of 
praise for the .sea. As 
for sea-sickness, “ tlurse 
lew tips ina> be ol use 
(wril(‘s Mrs. Speed) . - 
Never allow them (file 
siilferers) to go below 

if Ihiu'c IS .inv motion. 
Keep them looking at 
the line of hon/on and 
nibbling dry bisiuits, 
and il they begin tiirn- 


From Campaigns on the North-West Frontier 

(Mufrnv). 

THE PILGRIM KAMIMITA. 

By Kakl ti I I‘.i m:k ei*. Translated by John 1C hoc.ir, 
bs. net. (heineinann.) 

If the “ Arabian Nights ” and “ The Light of Asia " could 
by any conceivable process be rolled into one, the result 
might be something like this very remarkable and interest- 
ing story. 'I'he author has dived deej) into Ihiddhist lore, 
and he has grasped, we .should say, to an almost uncanny 
degree, the peculiar ways of thought and feeling of the 
Orient, its love of the tran.scendental, its perception of some 
mysterious connection between Nature and the souls of men. 
And throughout the whole of this, to us Occidentals, strange 
mixture, there runs an exipiisite feeling for the beauty and 
poetry of life. The scene on the “ terrace ot the sorrowlcss 
trees,” where the blood-red blossoms float down, is full of the 
witchery of a Chopin nocturne. We can almost catch the 
odour of the blossoms ot the night lotus and feel the presence 
ot ” the mount lin ot mountains. th<* place of eternal snows, 
th * resting- holy ones.” To tliis earthly motif 
a spiritual one is added the magic influence of the Budtllia, 
without whom the cx.ilted lover degenerates into sottisimess, 
and through whom the vile Thug, or worse than a Thug, 
ascends to the heights oi holiness. The plot follows a well- 
worn path, but this path is .so full of the glamour of the East 
and the heroine is so far rcmovi'd from the ordinary ruck of 
humanity that we follow her fortunes jwith unflagging in- 
terest. From the monu* it when, like Nausicaa, she is dis- 
covered playing at ball, to tlu; time when she is reunited to 
the lover .so unworthy of her, according to our ideas, her 
poetic and yot most hum in personality dominates the field. 


ing pale make them sing 
- lustily, tor all tliey a,ie 
worth, and incessantly. 
My .sister om e felt ill when eiossing Irom Sark to (iuernsey 
in a .sailing-boat, and saifl she kept the sickness off entirely 
by singing to the two boatmen all the time.” So, list you. 
landsmen all, and when in trouble on the vast^ dee]) sing 
for all your worth, and hang the i.i>nse(]ueiu cs. Mrs. S]>eed 
chats (juitc pleasantly to the n'ader of her yaihtmg ex- 
periences, and of her visits to Morocco. Lisbon. Sicily, and 
the Near ICast ; and the simplicity of these travellers' tales 
is their chiefest recommendation. There must be many 
.stay-at-homes who will (m]oy the ” N'achtswoman’s ( rinses ” 
and be happy in the comj),iny of their authoi ,\ll good 
sailors will, of course, appreciate the book. 

CAMPAIGNS ON THE NORTH WEST 
FRONTIER. 

By ( AiTAiN 11. L Neviii, r>.S.O. With Maps 1 ys. net. 

(Murray .) 

Lord Koberts, in a Foreword, lectmimends this short 
history of all the cauijiaigns on the North-West Frontier to 
soldiers, and ” to tlio.si* who may be concerned m the ad- 
ministration of our j)olicy on tliat wild bordei.” And, 
doubtless, all soldiers and Indian t'lvil ofl'icials will tind 
niiH'h that is valuable to them m Captain Nevill’s admirably 
ordered c hapters. Jlut there sliould be a wider jiublie, lor, 
as the author very properly reminds us : ” Ignorance of 
India and its affairs has been a standing di.sgraie in the jiasl 
to the bulk ol the British nation , ” and ('apt.im Nevill, by 
the avoidaiiK* of over much military detail has done his best 
to arou.se the interest of the non-military reader. More- 
over the morlcsty of the author, and the utter absenc-.eol the 

tone of the ” ex]icrt "and 
tlie note of profe.ssional 
superiority - things so 
tiresome to the plain 
civilian that he is frankly 
bored by a large number 
of volumes by military 
menr— make this history 
of *the Indian Frontier 
wars jiarticularly accept- 
able to the a verage man. 
Captain Nevill's quite 
relevant speculations on 
the future form an 
teresting conclusion to 
the book, and a full set 
of maps, in addition to 
numeibifs illustrations 
and'^liagrams of various 
engagements, increase our 
obligations to the author. 



From A Yachtswoman’s Cruises (Longmans), Wammam. Paoui Hansova. 


A Frontier House: Gurkha Piquet. 
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From To-day in Egypt {Uur\t ([-■ Hint kclt). 


Sugar Industry of Nao-Hawadi : 

THE Discharge of Cane on the Mill. 


TO-DAY IN EGYPT: 

Its Ad ministration » People and Politics. By Alfred 
rnNNiN(iii \M Illustrated 12 s 6d net. (I lut( liinson.) 

So many Ira vid-books both of tlie lighter and the 
hcavii’r land have taken Egypt for jiart, at any rate, of 
their insjmation that we were a little seeptieal about Mr. 
Cnnningh.im’s “ 'I'o-day in h.gy])t.” That was before we 
had opened the book, however. Onee we liad got into it 
we found it decidedly original in subjeet-rnatler and attrac- 
ti\'e in treatment. The volume ls a (.andnl study of the 
present political condition ol Egy])1, its jniblic' services, 
finance, and trade, togidlier with a couple oi chapters on 
the Soudan and " ( )ur Tosilion in ICgN})t ” I'he author 
believes, and points out with much logic and force, that 
tlie ])resencc of Loid Kitchener will imt only guarantee 
protection to natives and ICuropeans with vested interests 
in Egypt, it will ensure that tlie aclministration of ev'eiy 
dejiartinent which makes fc'ir the progress oi the country 
and its prosperity will be* faithtully, honestly and eiu'rgedit - 
Jilly carried out in the best inteiests of all. . . . The follow- 
ing pages are intemdcHl to show something oi the task I .orel 
Kitchent'r has ludorc him, and to eiudile 
the British public to gain an insight into 
Ivgypt as it actuall>’ is to-day, divested 
<if the mantle ol glainenir thrown o\ct it 
by enterprising tourist agencies, and to 
rc'alise, m the light of municipal progress 
and essentials ot civilisation, some of its 
needs." .Ml who are interested in the 
administration ol oin I'.mpire should read 
this lemarkably interesting and thought 
provoking work 


JAPAN OF THE JAPANESE. 

By JosKPii 11 . Eonc.foki). 6.s. net. 

Illustrated. (Sir Isaac'. Pitman iV Sons.) 

Mr. Longford, laic H.M. Consul at Naga- 
saki, and now Professor of Japanese at 
King's College, London, has given us in 
these three hundred pages a book that 
makes for liberal enlightenment. It re- 
presents the experience and the study of 
many years, and at every stage reveals 
the hand and mind of one who is master 
of his subject, one whose presentation 
is characterised by both sympathy and 
discrimination. Most people know in a 


general way tliat the' modem (‘volution of Japan is an 
amazing romance, bid with .ill llial has bc’cn said and 
written on this fascinalmg theme ]u>piilar knowledge 
thereof remains vague or ineorrect in a nuniher of 
esseiituils. Ihe lieart .incl secret of the Island limpirc 
arc veny far from being understood in the West even 
yet. Thus, of thc.‘ intimate liomc^ lives oi the Jaiiane.se, 
Mr Eongiorcl himsell admits tliat vve know' no more 
now than wc did lorty >'(‘ars ago. Hut his book un- 
doubtedly enables ns to see w^oll inward into Japan. 
\\q have, first of all, a detailed study of flic coindry and 
people, followed by an exjiressive historical sketch, wilh 
chapters on the Iinjx'nal family, the nobility, and the 
samurai; IIk'ii an exceedingly interesting .iccoiint of tlic 
JajKiUese women and their evolution, pages on social 
institutions, language and htcuatiin', poetry and drama. 
Press, law', ])ohce and ])iisons, navy and .irmy, transit, 
industry, Ir.ide, .end other imjKutanees. d'hc developments 
ofleii read like rom.ince Miuli in the story is of special 
and j>ecuhai interest t(» the* luiglish reader It is good to 
possess a work tint so e.ij)al>l\' treats a gie.it subject, .incl 
so agreiMbh’ widens ways of Uiiowledge. 



From Japan of the Japanese 

( Pitman). 


Entrance to Shinto Shrink 
NEAR Yokohama. 
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brum My Adventures among South Sea Cannibals {Sccte\>\ Ambryn Idols 

reviewed in Thk Bookman foi March, 1912. 


THROUGH TIMBUCTU AND ACROSS 
THE GREAT SAHARA. 

By Captain A II. W. Hicyvvood. net. (SieJry, 

Service & Co., Ltd.) 

7 'his is an accoinit of a journey wliich tlic author made 


from Sierra T.eone to the .souice .)f tlu' whence ho 

followed the course of that ri\t‘i to Cif>a and finally pene- 
tiated across the Sahaia to His pnrjiose was to 

ascertain liow far it would lie ])(>ssdjlc and feasible to run 
a railway across the d(‘sert, and lie e.onies Hic ( oiu In‘'ioii 



the Great Scharm OucTrAW. 


th.it such a line, e\en it almoi'1 insurmountable 
dihieulties did not stand in the way of its con- 
sti action, could serve very little purjiosi*. Into 
Ills travels of 3,758 miles, however, he managed 
to pack mu( h keen and sensitive observation, 
and much good sport with big game ; and tins 
record of his exjionenccs, glowing with the 
mcmor^^ of dangers faced and difliciilties over- 
come, should find a ready welcome wdierevcr the 
spirit of the true British sportsman is appreciated. 
I'o the general reader the most interesting 
chapters will be those m wliicli the author 
describes his sevenlv-tive days in the Sahara 
itself. 

THE WAVERLEY DICKENS. 

The Posthumous Papers of The Pickwick Club. 

Jiv Chaklks 1 >ukkns, with Introduction by 
Anoukvv Lano, DLitt., and 3 Illustrations in 
Colour by Fred Barnard, and 8 by Charles 
Pears. — The Adventures of Oliver Twist, 
by Charles Dickens, with Introduction by 
A. C. Benson, C.V.O., M.A., etc., and Frontis- 
])iccf in Colour by Fred Barnard, and 4 Illus- 
trations by Charles Pears. — Complete in 30 
Vols. Instalment price, 75s. (Waverley Book 
('oinpany.) 

The Waverley Dickens, of which the first three 
volumes have been sent to us, gives every promise 
of being an edition in evei-y way worthy of the 
genius of the great writer. The principal features 
of the edition — the introductions by distinguished 
modern novelists and critics, the colour rcproduc. 
tions of Fred Barnard's illustrations, and the 
J20 new character studies by Charles F'eara — 
have already been announced in the pages of The 
Boorman, and there remains little for us to say. 
But now that we have seen them we have no 
doubt whatever that the volumes will l)^ .^a 
lasting joy to every book-lover. They are of 
convenient size, light to the hand, and printed 
in a manner which we have never seen equalled 
in books of the pri<$e. Mr. H^lph He.U Caine, 
the general editor of the series, and Mr. Charles 
Home MacCall, its designer, may bo warmly con- 
gratulated on SO happy a result of their labours 
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THE TAILED HEADHUNTERS 
OF NIGERIA. 

By A. J. N. Tremearne. iOs. not. (Seeley. 

Service Co., I.,td.) 

The author tells us that lie liad always 
wanted to po to West Africa ; and wlien. 
in lyoo, he was ottered a commission as a 
Special Service ofliccr in tlic Ashanti ICxpedi- 
tion, lie eagerly seized the opportiimty of 
visiting tliat fascinating country. And. 
although upon this occasion his sojourn was 
but a short one, the call of the coast was 
too stiong for him, and he very quickly 
returned to it, this tunc making his way to 
Northern Nigeria. Sinc.i* then he Ills served 
in ditterent parts of Western Africa not only 
as a military and .1 jiolice otticcjr, but also 
in political and judicial capacities, and he 
may, tlierefore, justifiably daini a more 
perfect knowledge of his subjts t than most 
of his fellow travellers I'Ik' result is a 
portly, well-equipped and freoly-illustraled 
volume, full of valuable .ind fresh informa- 
tion concerning the habits and customs of 
the native tribes, wlio, it w^ould a 2 >j)ear, arc 
not iKiarly so black as they are jiainted. 
The book is indispensable to students of 
anthro 2 )ology ; but Major Treiiuiarne's 
picturc.s(|ue and human style shrmld assure 
it, also, a place uj)on tlie shell of the .".eiKiral 
reader witli .i lastc* for fireside tra\'(‘ls 


A HISTORY OF PAINTING. 

By II ALDAN K Mali^all Vol. 8 7s hi. net 
(Jack ) 

In our article on Mr. Morrison’s monu- 
mental " Painfers ol Jajjan,’' to be 
found in a, n*cent number of rin; Bookman, 


the liojie was express(*d that some day Art will come to be 
with us, what it has foi Lcnturu's been to the Japanese, a 
permeating and essential influence in our cv'cryday lives. 

J here arc* many signs that point to the accomplishment 
of this juoiis dcsiic’, and not the* least .imongst them is the 
wcIloiih’ th.it h.is licen accorded to Mr. Haldane Macfall’s 
“ Ilistoiv ‘»f Painting, ” wifli two hundred jilates in 
coloiii. of which w(* have imw leceived the eighth and last 
volume, and oi'fv which the wnt(‘r ol this note h.is spent 
more* hours tii.iii he laic's fo admit Dealing wuth " The 
Modern (iemus,” from ( rome and riirner to the* post- 
iiiqirt'ssioni-)!!! c>| t'e/amie, Van (lOgh and (iaiig.iin, Mr. 
Mac 1. ill .igaiii impresses us by the hc’.illhy cdeclicisni and 
bro.id sympathy ol Ins outlook. Soldier first, artist and 
novehsi next, and man ol the* woi Id alw'ays, he is no mere 
art c ritic using the shibbolc-ths and catch-phrases of a cult. 
Tliere is no nonsense about him. He is the s.inc, highly- 
trained, pidic'ial minded onlooker olfcriiig himself as 
gniilc*. and if we i ejec t his olicr so mucli the worse for 
us And, whilst wc* arc on this subject, we may mention a 
rathcT amusing slip which has been made by a contem- 
porary anent the dc’dication of this last volume of Mr. 
Macfall's ' History.” 'riic writer, Bernard Lintot," 
accuses him of snobbishness for paying this tribute to a 
mere duc hess, to wit, Her f.irace of Rutland, praising him 
in the same breath for dedicating another volume to that 
great artist. Yvette Ouilbcrt. Of the former Mr. “ Bintot ’* 
.s])eaks as one ” whose connection witli art is a.s debatable 
as lier connection with society is (certain. ” Is it conceiv- 
able that any contemporary art-critic, even if he does hail 
from ” Nc^. i, (inib Street," should be unaware of the fact 
that the Duchess of Rutland was once the Marchioness of 
Ciranby, and that, in that incarnation, she was recognised 
as a portrait-painter of outstanding merit ? We may live 
in a democratic age, but surely that is no recason why 
duchesses should not have their due a.S well as singers of 
French ballads. 



From The Tailed Headhunters of Nigeria. 

{Seeley). 


The Great North Road 
TO Kumasi. 



Ff^ntUpiece from Rock Gardens (Williams S* Nor gate) 

(of which a new edition will be istued shortly). 
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From The Betts of Wortham in Suffolk, Wortham Manor (BY kind permission 

1480 1905 if Mm ). OF Paul B. Fearon. Esq). 

THE BETTS OF WORTHAM IN SUFFOLK, still. It imist bo lidded th.it " I ho 


the course, or rather 
courses, of true love, 
the complications, 
the ordeals, and the 
happy ending are 
all of a kind which 
serious home novel- 
ists have been afraid 
to think of in oiir 
somewhat c y n i c a 1 
gencr;ition. Certain 
episodes would be 
too " tall ■' even for 
tin* United States. 
Jt IS something to 
find the ('anadian 
s])irit so fresli and 
bold , it would bo 
curifiiis il the over- 
sea dominions were 
to start fortlj and 
gi \ (^ u s I he old 
orders and sensa- 
tions anew', many in 
( )ld luigland, what- 
ever the critics 
think, must have 
more than a sru^ak*- 
ing regard lor them 
1 louse of W'lndow's 


1480 1905. 

By Kaihakim' 1-kvncis l)or(.ui\’ With llhistratu»ns 
lis 0(1. net (bane ) 


lu>lds human .ind hUeable lolk, as wi'll as sensation , 
indeed, there is a sjunl about it w'linh interests and 
tompt'ls our att(‘ntion. 


This story of .in ancient and now', iinliappil> . extUK t 
country f.iinily ma> not appear, at tirst blush, p.irticularly 
attractive I0 the general reader 1 he Betts, as a t.imily, 
nevei came into any great jn-ominence ; they w'ere worthy, 
hard working people w ith a considerable sense of their duty 
towards tlicir country, but they were hardly distinguished. 
But it IS siu.h books as Miss Doughty’s whu h .su|.iply much 
of the real stuff of history. The author’s transcriptions 
of the charters and correspondence of the family afford 
many det.ails of the Inglu^st interest to thost; who may wisJi 
to reconstruct the position and daily surrounding.s of a 
household of thv. “ landed gentry ” during more lh.in four 
centuries. Not the least interesting portion of the book 
consists of the numerous farming accounts and household 
wages. On .May 20th, for instance, we find that 4s. 


AMONG THE MALAGASY . 

An Unconventional Record of Missionary Experience. By 
J A. Iloin uhK. W'llli lu lllustratKai.^, 3^. ud. net. (Jas. 
fJarke ) 

Mr. Honlder says of liis \(*ry attractive Noliime that it 
is “ mainlv a record ot missionary life ami ex])eri(*n( e 111 the 
‘(beat African Island’ (Madagascar) wlien the land was 
ruled by Rainilai.invt'iny. its aII-i)owerfijl Briine Miiiisler, 
with occasional references to a lew’ of llie more piiblu 
events winch took place during that ))crn)d ” Its “ un- 
conventionahtv "lies probably in tlie fact that il is one of 
th(* most readable books, w liother of tnivel or of inissionary 
experience, that we h.i\ e come across for a long lime. 
Not only has the author a, number ot interest mg experiein es 
and more or less unpleasant adventures, but lie was 


was tlie paid for 1 lb. of 

butter, and 5s. for lialf a load of 
straw, while “ on March 2<)th, 
1O64, servants’ w.iges arc entered : 

7 .s. r/. 

" Joseph his half 

yeares wages . . 2 to o 

Katlierin Smith hir 

w’ages . . . . I «> o." 

“ Anotlicr man Sam received 
£i 15s. The men’s wages w^ere 
considerably more than double 
the wage paid half a century 
before . . . and the yearly wage 
of women servants has risen ])ro- 
portionalily." 

THE HOUSE OF 
WINDOWS. 

By Lsabel Ecc lk stone M ac kav. 

6s. fC'asHcll & ('o.). 

Here wc hav'^e a Canadian 
heroine and a Canadian environ- 
ment, though the latter is some- 
what shadowy. There are. 
happenings of a kind no longer 
possible, apparently, ii^ the fiction 
of the blasi Mother Country. 
JTherc is a good run of sensatioi s, 
beginning with the kidnapping of 
infant daughter of a rich 
^ployer. The path of revenge. 
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From Off the Beaten Track in Brittany, }>y Emil Davies, 

III lie pulillsht'il sliol I In |i> Su pin M b\MU 

(pi.niercil Jii Ma(la,i,’,as( .n (lining the pcnorl ]>r(’\'i<)ns 
h) 1 he Im t'lu li ()( I'll j)a1 ion ()1 till’ isLiiul. and is 1 licreloie 
in .1 position to 1(‘)l ot an interesting^ jHTiod in its 
liistinv His ol)s('r\ at ion ol the nativ'i* i hartiilei is 
keen and Inimorons. the writin;^ is {^ood, and, in a 
word, it IS .L book th.il \oii should read wln'lher or 
not yon aae inteiesled in missions. 


A WINTER HOLIDAY IN PORTUGAL. 


1-J\' ('aI'I'AIX P> (rU\N\'llM 

llIuslT.ited (St.uilev B.iiil ) 

Baki k 

1 .is ud 

net 

t’aptam (ii.iinille B.ikei 

w riles 

lightly 

and 


pleasant Iv .is it in ”ood humour with Imnseli and 
I ’ort nj;.i] He saw a ^ood deal tli.it was ehannin^. 
not .1 little that w.is i|iiainl, and .i certain Tiiixtiiieof 
niedia’Nalisin and modernity, lie lias Imnseli illustra- 
ted as wadi .as dcseribed wh.it he thou^^ht < liai.ii tenstu 
and evjiressiv e. I tk identallv hi' jiresses ('amoeiis 
and his poetry into ser\ice. lie makes Jasbon and 
other haunts realistic to the general reader, while he 
c.ssays to do justiie to the rivei scenery and nioiiii 
tain ma^u ol Portugal Politnally the book is 
ii]i-tn-da.te, but many will be more attracted by the 
scenic and .soi'ial rcNelation, including the apjieal oJ 
the eountiy as a wnnter lesort. W'e arc loft wnth the 
sense that here is a place ol oid-w'orld ])jcturesc|iicness 
and romance, which has been unduly neglected b) 
the heart and imagination of outer folk in these latter 
years. 

ALI BABA AND THE FORTY 
THIEVES. 

And other Tales from the Arabian Ni^^hts. With S 

coloured and 8 black and white illustrations. is. Od. 

net. (Blackie.) 

Messrs. Blackic’s " Stones Old and New ” scries is 
— or, at any rate, ought to be- by now so w’cll 
known that it is almost unnecessary for us to do 
more than mention the name of a recent addition to 
the library. “ Ali Baba," companioned by " The 
Magic Horse, and Abou Hassan or The Sleei)er 
Awakened/’ makes a particularly charming volume, 
and lends itself well to illustrations, particularly 
when coloured. The present is not, we arc aware, 
supposed to be a time when children welcome books 


f as presents, but we hope lh.1l it is unnecessary to 
apologise for this biief note on a very pietty little 
volume. 

THE NIGHT OF FIRES AND 
OTHER BRETON STUDIES. 

fb .Anaiou. j h Hk \/ l*iif into Imu^IisIi 1 i\ l'riiru.e.s 
A! (h)slhii- With .>.| llhistr.itioiis fioni riioto^raph.s 
hv \\ V and I* M (.osthni; net (('h.ipiiian tS: 

I hill) ' 

1‘hc sj)cll ol Bull. my is h*]! m h.nglmul .dmo.st as 
keenls .is 111 hiaiue, .mil loi ih.it nason Mrs. 
t'.ostlmi^'.s e\< client icndeimg o| Vn.ilolf Ic Br.i/’ 
Nif^hl ol hues " should be assured of its icicplioa. 
'I'lie aiillior himscli :i Ihcton under. tands the 
I’harai ter ol his (f)imlrymcu as uo oiitsidci can 
])ossd)l\ hope (‘\cr lo do, and 111 this \ohimc wc are 
j iri'scul c( I with li\'i‘ stiiilics Ol stojiis (Iism ipt i\ c tor 
the most part ol the hie .md stiaugc i iistoius oj tlie 
Jiihabil. lilts of the mole sr( bided p.uts ot Ihiltany, 
and .ibovc all ^isiiif; an iusimIh mp, jchgious 

bclicks a ( iinous blciidiiii; ol ( hrist laiiit and Bagaii- 
isni I he hrsi s1ud\, whii h gi\cs the title lo the 
book. IS ])ossibl\ the one whuli will makr llic widest 
appeal, but .ill the ski’t< h«‘s wcic niort’ than worthy 
ot ti.iiislation into l•'n|.;lIsh. and Wf' Imm’ no doiil)1 but 
that the pnbhi will be li'M asking loi more 

EUGENE DELACROIX. 

Bv BoKoinv Bessy With j() Uiatioiis ^s. (xl. 
net (1 >iu kwin th ) 

Mrs Biissy’s e\('cllent study ol tlic art and Jile ot 
I >(‘l.icioi\, ongmall\^ jiiiblishi'd m 1007, is .ibout lo 
eiili'i upon wliat wc hojic will he ,1 new le.isc ol hie m 
.Lihc.i|H‘r lorm. Smi'i* 1hc oiiginal inibhialion ot the 
book, a little more .ilteiifiou has been Inrni'd in this 
loiintry to the waii k ol the gie.it Kreni h m.islei, but 
he h.is not yet rreei\'('il his deserts Indi'ed, tor the geiier.il 
])iibhc, his art is still, like his tomb m B^'ri' l.a ( h.iise, " on 
llie heights, in .1 jil.ice a little ai).irt " '1 he new edition 

null be liilb' ilhistiated 
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From War Pictures from 
Clarendon. ( Froxvdfi ) . 


Viscount Falkland. 

(From tho portrait in the 
HoclU iati Library.) 


WAR PICTURES FROM CLARENDON. 

Kdilrd and arranged hy Kouekt Jameson Mackenzie, M.A. 
^s, Od. net. (Clarendon Press ) 

Mr. Mackenzie dt'siros to bring back ( larendon’s History 
of the Circat Kebellion and Civil War in England to its 
due place in the current literature of the <;ountry. Claren- 
don’s long and stately tomes, his leisurely style, and the 
crush of modem interests have rather relegated him to the 
sombre and dusty immortality of the bookshelf. He is too 


epic as a whole for a crowded and pre-occupied period. 
Even the present more modest and proportioned volume is 
imposing in comparison with the average claimants for the 
favours of new seasons. It is an expressive offering, and 
ought to make Clarendon accexitable and vivid agai.i to the 
general reader and to students. Apart from the talc of 
fields and frays the selection contains grave and thoughtful 
studies, one of the most interesting of which is the section 
devoted to Falkland. 

MOROCCO AFTER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS : 

A description of the Country, its Laws and Customs, and the 
European Situation. By 1 )k. ]<oni':RT Kerr. With 46 
Illustrations and 2 Maps. los. 6(1. net . (Murray cS: Evciulcn.) 

Morocc(3 is perpetually before the public eye, and any 
book which tends to increase our knowledge of a country 
practically unknown to the European and much misunder- 
stood by him the only remaining independent state in 
the north of Africa —sliould be assured of its welcome. 
Dr. Kerr has lived in the country for no less than twenty- 
live years, and he therefore speaks with authority. His 
book IS designed throughout vision practical and utilitarian 




From A Poet’s Children : Hartley 
and Sara Coleridge, by ^eaaor 
A. Towle, , V 

, which MeiMra. Methnen announce for 
publication. 


SaiM CoumiDM. 

(From tho drawing by Goorgo Mohaond.) 


From The Life of George Qborok Borrow, lani 

Rmrmw {Murrav\. (From a blthertu unpublished painting 
by John Borrow, now In the poaseaaion 
of W. F. T. Jairold, Kaij.) ' 


lines. The author does not, perhaps, seek to charm 
by any particular graces of style, but there is no 
reason why he should be neglerfed on that account. 
His volume affords a comprehensive and exhaustive 
sketch of the history, trade, and inhabitants of 
Morocco, while particular attention has been bestowed 
upon tho Christian missions in that country, the 
diplomatic and consular service (which, so far at least 
as this country is concerned, stands in obvious need of 
reform) and the pmsent political situation. There 
are many eatceUenl:' jHustrations, and finally it may be 
noted that the whede proceeds derived from the sale 
of the booh will be , devoted the btiijdin^ of a 
1 hospital for Morocco’s sick and sdflfering, who need 
our h^p and who claim our ^fymi^tby.” 
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THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL LORD 
ANSON. 

By Walter Vkrnon Anson, Captain R N. Illustrated 

7s. 6d. net, (Murray ) 

Captain Anson Jiardly does justice to Ins distin- 
guished ancestor, d’oo much s[)aee is given to the 
politics and Parliamentary doings in Jmgland in the 
Kiglitcentli Century — matters that many historians 
have dealt with and not enough to tlu' grt^al .sea- 
man, whom Captain Anson very properly (.alls “ llie 
Father of the Jiritish Navy." True. Lord Anson 
" seldom wrote or talked, altlioiigli ins adxice was 
soiiglit by all,” but there .in' so many to whom the 
gallant sailor is tlie merest name, and who know 
nothing of Anson’s famous voyage ifjund tlie world, 
or of his great work at the Admiralty, lliat a fuller 
biography would have been weh'onu'. However, 
Capt.im .\nson has done a servu e m recalling to this 
gencnition the horrible stale ol the navy m 1740, 
and the character of the linest seamen (j 1 the time. 
What glimpses we get of those bad old days in the 
admiral’s letters ’ A mutiny on the Suiulcvland is 
to be iiKjuired into — ” caused by tlie cajilam h.iving 
retreated from tlirec* men-of-war, wJneli he sighted, 
and which the men Ihouglit he should havt* en- 
gaged, though far superior m force to Inin" and 
these men. il must be remembered, are always being 
left unjiaid .and are poisimed by bad \ietii.ils and 
want ot decent accotnniodatiuu. " I Im' Lvnn is 
about to ])ay her men two weeks in six ol their pay, 
but as some of the shijis are .s(;vcn 3'cars in arrear he 
(.\nson) thinks this would cause discontent ' ” And 
no wonder! Beer is the s.iiloi’s drink " the cap- 
tains all agree tli.it the men’s health dejicuds cliicHy 
iipi-in it " — and often enongli it is b.id and in- 
siifficieni. Yet ” a life 011 the ocean wave," with 
all its unsanitary horrors, h.id its devoted followers 
111 tliose days, as this ” Infe of Lord Anson re- 
minds us. 



fuom Life and Recollections of Mazzini {Longmans). Mazzini. 

TANGIER 1861-1864. 

Bv IL (L M. Kouth. 12.S. net. (Murray.) 


We are unacquainted with tins writer’s name ; it is the 
name of one who writes and not lhal of a dull compiler* 
Reading through tins volume we may be ol the opinion, 
first ol all. that anyone uifh such materials could have 
produci'd .1 fascinating study, but thi' .social records of 
our occu]).ilinn of r.iiigier are not by any means the 
only nialleisdealf witli. Military det.ails, lojxigrapliieal 
accounfs, nuiim ijial affairs, are treated in tlie .same 
amusing fashion we apjilv fhe word ' amusing” in the 
(f.dlu sense It st'cins tliat we iiavc in out midst 
a new histon.in. and (('itainly we sliall look for- 
ward witli higli e\])(''ialions to this author’s coining 
work I h(' was' m w liu h tlie rei 01 ds have been in- 
(erwoven wilJi llu' loininent is delightful, and we 
lan most confidently surmise that tins book, when 
it IS bionglil to one ol dangler's treasurers, dear 
S.'iiiuiel IVjn’s, in iJie .Shridt's, will Jiave his w.arin 
,ippio\al Jfy tile way. then* is a hitherto im- 
jniliiished iiortr.iif in it oi himself Nor does there 
seem to lx* .1 single' doeiiment or m.'ip or pamphlet 
(jr contemporary )oiirnal which has managed to 
elude tins wai s' wilier. And with all this light 
upon a dark spot in the history ol Jcngland, we may 
ask if sncli a book so (i(Tm;m in its thoronghne.ss, 
and m its exeention so extremely Frcnidi— is needed. 

11 we are to lre.it eaeli incident in our colonial en- 
teijuisc witii such minuteness shall wc not bo over- 
whelmed ? fhit many lessons may be — and wc hope 
they will be - learned from a perusal of these three 
and twenty years. An excellent act ount is also 
given of the visit of a Moorish L'mbassy to Kngland, 
wliere the predecessors of old Hajji Baba " did not 
look about or stare at the ladies, or express the 
least surprise, but with a courtly negligence in 
pace, countenance and wholt' behaviour, answering 
only to such questions as were asked with a great 
deal of wit and gallantry.*' On their return, how* 
ever, they were “ dragged by mules for the space 
of 12 leagues through a country of stbnes and 
bryers.” 



Anson 
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Fynm The Empress Josephine, 

vvliuh S.iitijison Low will sliorilv. 

L’AVENEMENT DE BONAPARTE. 

I'ai Ai MERT Vandai. ((k' rAcadt inu' Iraiivaisc) Irilrockir- 
ti<»n pat la»RD I<<.)sebeuy. In j. vols. With Frontis]necrs 
IS iu‘t h ( Nrlsnn ) 

'I'liis attraitive reprint -in the orif^mal French — of one 
oi tlie most unportant yiieccs of Napoleonic literature 
shoulil meet with a w.irm wt'Icornc in this canintry, as well 
as in h'ranee. Keiernng to the work, in a lengttiy and 
scholarly introduction. Lord Rosebery says ; “ M. Vandal 
prciid Boiuipartc au moment oh il ne fait qu'aspircr au 
poll voir absolu ; il le (piitte en possession dc ce pouvoir. 
11 nous rnontre <n f^mndes liy^nes et dans le detail e.(i (put 
lurent les dithcult«‘s, combicn il s'en talliit dc ])eu qiic 
rentrcpirise n’echouat ou nc devint ridicule, ce qui levient 
au m6me. fjuaud elk* efU nhissi, les complications fureiit 
it peine moindri's , elle ne fiirent vaincues cpie grace .'i 



{Nelson), 


unc patience, un tact et tliie 
prudence que Ton s'^tonne de 
rencontrer chez le h6ros. . . . 
Le lectcur . . . se verra con- 
duit k travers une suite de 
scenes 6mouvantes et gran- 
dioses par un esprit aussi 
sediiisant que p6n6trant.'’ 
'i'hc two volumes form a re- 
cent issue of the “ Collection 
Nelson," they contain about 
1 ,000 p.iges of reading matter, 
are well bound and printed, 
and are of a size uniform 
witli that ol the well-known 
i\elson's Libr.iry. 

HAVOC : 

hv 1 '. I’lm I ii*s ()i'Pi:Nni’:iM. 
With I Illustrations in 
Colour bv IIOWAKI) ('HAND' 

EkCiiuisi\' Os (llodder 
A Stoughton) 

" Havoc ” IS. in our opinion, 
the best book of Mr. (Apjien- 
heim’s that we have read. In 
saying this, ue are mindful of 
a long s(‘ri(‘s ol admirable sen- 
sational stories and romances 
and of one or two very clever 
studu*s of character - notably, lor instance, in "The Illus- 
trious iTinte." which wms pnblishc'd some Iw'o \’c:ars ago. In 
Ills latest novel tiu* author returns oiu'e mon* to the; field of 
what IS styled by his publishers " international intrigue," of 
which he is the peculiar masfer. It is not oiir intcmtion to 
attempt to describe the j)lot suc h a task would, indeed, be 
entirely beyond us — but it may be Innted that the action 
and mystery, of l>oth of which there is a gn*at deal, hinge 
upon the ])c)ssc‘ssic>n of a very imjxirtanl political document, 
whicli has esc:a.[)ed fiom the hands of the Austrian Chan- 
cellor. How it passes mtcj the possession of .1 bewildered, 
but — happily- plucky, raindoii business man and the 
ccjm])lications that ensue while it is 111 his jiossc.ssion we 
must leave the reader to discover for himself 



From Havoc {Hodder ^ Sioughlon)* 
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a people of extraordinary enterprise in aflaiis. it is 
suggested that the i'luenieians have left their per- 
manent impression on tlie eoiintry, whose sjiecial 
characteristics are repeated among the (iaileyans. 
Tlioiigli now degraded to a pro\iiicial dialed, their 
language w.is once tJie medium rliosen the most 
gilled old-time tioiihadoiiis in wliuh to exjirc'ss then- 
poetic tlioughts, and it is interesting to note thal 
contests of wits are still jiart ol tlie j)rogramm(‘ (oii- 
neded with a ('.alle>\'in ]H‘asant's wedding. \ special 
cha])ti’i IS devoti*d to the women ol the j)ro\ mce. 

( >t her eiia])lers di al evliaustiveU w ith its history ,nid 
aiehieologv, with lacial and local customs, and with 
the lehgion of the peojde. which a prominc’iit in- 
hahitant assuiecl Mis. (lalhihan Wris far li'ss a l.ic'toi 
ill the iialiciii.d hli tlian in haiglancl hroin hc-r own 
ohsc‘rvat ions, however. Mis ti.illich.iu hc'liiw es that 
lc‘W ( t.illcwaiis aie opjioscsl to an ciihehtenecl (\ithc>- 
lic isni ; they hght onK a ( hunh which lefusL-s to Uc'cp 
in touch wnth social ))rogic‘ss Tin text is sup]de- 
mcmlecl by an interesting scmic-sc)! photographs in hall 
tom*, and by an adecjuali' index 

THE ROMANCE OF NICE. 

By John Jiorc.iAs ICkkinc.ion Ioviiano. \\ itli 10 

lliustuiticjns. ()S. net. ( Diicliwor th ) 

Mr. Lc>\elaTicrs "Ivomance ol Nice " is a gossiping 
and \'ivac 10ns histoi y oi that town .ind its surroniiding 
country from iiuthical times to the jnesent clay, with 
notes on the sc<iner\ and buildings oJ mi jiortanc.e. " 1 
lia\e ventured to ir\ and show." he sa\s, “ that there is 
mncdi that is mtc*resting, not .ilone in thi‘ histojy ol the 
country, but also in its h'gcmds and lolk loie, its ])ec)])lc*, 
siii.ill as well as grcsit, its wonderlul Ihnu, and m thal 
( h.irni which ])('rvades it that so speedily scm/c^s on the 
stranger within its gates” Mi Locel.iud has collected 
a large* variety ol anecdote which is bound to interest 
th(‘ geneial reader ijuitc as nine h .is intcmding \ isitors 
to thci town. 


I'rom A Tramp in Spain, *y Bart Kennedy, 

\lii(li Mi'sm I o\\ 


I isMU’ .1 m w t (lili'tn -.lioi ll\ 

SPAIN RE-VISITED. 

liy (_'. <1 ascomjM' 1 1 akti !■ s . 12 s OcL iu“t lllustratetl 

(Stanlc^y Paul ) 

Mrs. (hilbcliaii is an entlmsi.ist in lic’i adiniiation loi 
the country that she knows so well, and about whicli 
she has w'l'itten so wiclc*lv .ind c*ntei taiiiniglv. Inil she 
IS no mere gusiniig ehronu.ler ol lleetnig tia\c*l imiires- 
sic:)ns, and is at j)ams to Inrnish am[)le mil logu al 
reasons fur a iireJeieine that may seem a t illc' ovei- 
cmphatic to tho.se ol lun loinpatnots who kn w little ol 
Spain at iiist hand. ()iily when one ha livecl iheie lor 
longer than the peiiod of a, temporal y' holiday, she 
explains, does one rcsihsc the* c*ssenti.d ditlcneiie.e in the' 
life of the pec.)i)le, a hie tar moie jininiliva*, than that ol 
London, more satisfying, directed not c luetly IowmicIs 
gain, or ev-eii comlort, but towaids the moie etc'rnal 
things of human existence I hiv ing lived there, she' 
declares, one is apt to tincl London and its c easelc'ss 
occupation with the really iinimiioi tan < things oi lile, 

“ a little ridit'ulous. ” Some coiiiil lies, she .iclcls, U'.ive 
one inditfereiil, but Sjiaiii one niust either love or dis- 
like. Her last visit to the count ly was after an absence 
of ten years, and she dnivvs as her objective, tin* 
province of Galicia, finding it .singularly unlike the 
Andalusia that she already knew and loved, but repre- 
senting, in its inhabitants and institutions, a finer and 
more individual national chcaraclcr. The Galleyans 
have a larger proportion of (‘eltic blood in Ihcir veins 
than the ordinary Iberians, an admixture doubtless 
responsible for the almost universal appreciation of the 
arts that is to be noticeable among the peasantry, who 
sing their own poems at their work, and arc usually both 
delighted and competent to discuss the relative points of 
the great painters of their nation with any sympathetic 
stranger. And they arc not only artistic to a degree 
extraordinary in so unsophisticated a race, they are also 



Lithograph from Eugene Delacroix Polonius : “What do you 

{Duckworth), READ. MY LORD?” 


Hamlet, Act II, Scene II. 
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From The Isle of Wig^ht {Blatkie). In Freshwater Bay. 


BEAUTIFUL ENGLAND: 


m one ol the most fiisLiiialmj^ volumes of Messrs l^lackie's 


The Isle of Wight. By Kdward Thomas, -York. By 
George Benson. Both with 12 Illustrations in Colour by 
Ernest Haslehust. is. 6d. net each. (Blacklo.) 

“ Here Europe’s terror and Britannia’s pride. 

The world’s great terror, can with safety ride ; 

Here George’s thunder unprovoked may sleep, 

Rocked hv the swellings of the subject deep ; 

On thy soft bo.som peace may here repose, 

Whilst France and whirlwind are in vain its foes.” 
Certainly, as Mr. Thomas points out, only a driven 
reporter would now write of Cowes in such terms as thc.se, 
though our next quotation is quite modern in spirit : 

” No more to foreign baths shall Britain roam, 

But plunge at Cowes, and find rich health at home ” 
These lines were written in 1781 by one of the ” dis- 
coverers ”^of the Isle of Wight, and Mr. Thomas has made 
cxcelJcnt use of them (and .some others equally delightful) 


” Beautiful England ” series. Mr Ge^ngc Benson, who 
writes on York, quotes no jioetry, but Jus account of the 
history of the city and Minster is altogethci loadable. In 
both volumes Mr. Haslelmst’s illustrative powers arc seen to 
great advantage, and his ” York Minster ” and “ ^'ork from 
the City Walls" in particular arc excellent pieces of work. 

A YEAR WITH THE GAEKWAR OF BARODA. 

By the Riiv. Edward St. Clair Wt i dfn, M.A. With 
25 Illustrations. i6s. iicl. (Hutchinson.) 

At a time when grave doubts liave been only too freely 
expre.s.s«‘d as to his loyalty to the Hritisli rule in India the 
Gaekwar of Barodu stands in need of an apologetic. Mr. 
Weeden's book, wJiii.b is mainly a t tmipilation from letters 
addressed to bis nuitber during bis stay in India, was 
written with no such intention, but 



it is only the more effective on that 
account. The author is not, per- 
a trained observer, but he 
shows himself to be at least shrewd 
and keen. What an actor the Gaek- 
war must be, never once to have been 
taken off his guard by the author 1 
The reader's impression must be that 
the accounts of the unfortunate affair 
at the Durbar have been, at any 
rate, considerably exaggerated. Mr. 
Weeden, of course, is biassed upon 
the side of the Gaekwar, but there is 
no reason why Jiis general impres- 
sions should be hailed a.s false. * ' His 
Highness . . . has the intelligent 
look of the clever, well-educated 
man, and th^ indefinable expression 
of one who is accustomed to be 
obeyed. His countenance is emin- 
eiily pleasing without being strik. 
ingly handsome, and shows great 
determination, frankness, and amia- 
bility. . . . He talks rapidly and 
well, and has a charming smile. . . . 
Kind, generous and just, he is one of 
the wisest, ablest and most en- 
lightened rulers that India has ever 
yet seen." 
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AMONG THE ESKIMOS 
OF LABRADOR. 

By S. K. Hutton. M.B.. Ch.l 3 . Viet., K.K.G.S. 

With 47 Illustrations and 2 Maps ir)s. net. 

(Seeley, Service & Co.). 

Dr. Hutton has spent some three or tour years at 
Killinck, one of tlic loneliest mission .stations on the 
coast of Labrador. His work has Iain amonj^ the 
Eskimos of that country, and one of its results 1-; 
the very readable and highly interesting book now 
before us. The Eskimos of Labrador exhibit, of 
course, the same characteristics as those ol their 
brothers in Greenland, but they <i])pear to be con- 
siderably more civilized and, perha])s, ratlier less 
simple in their habils In the ( fuirsc of a short 
note it IS imjiossibli^ for us to give any adtupiafe 
idea of the adventuies and hinnours with which 
the author has b('en brought into contact W'c 
can, however, promisr' the reader tlial lie will Jind 
entertainment as well as instructuui belvverm the 
covers of this booli 


THE COUNTRY HEART AND 
OTHER STORIES. 


IJy Mvvnni Lca.Kio.s Ki\r,, 


(iMlK'ld ) 


” The Country IlctLit” is an imusual IhjoU. 

Most of the storii's uhich it contains aie imdeniabK 
what a schoolboy would call “ pi ” Vel, h.r onci' 
in a wav, tlut is not a defect. Here .oe none ol 
those litcrarv, or nnlilei.iry fa.ulls, whi< h mu* li.i> 
grown accustomed to (expect in books wriUc'ii with 
a moial purpose. Once 01 twae tlu' piir])ose ob- 
trudes itself with an in.irtistic enijiliasis, l>(‘(oines 
ex’plicit instead ol remaining im])lK it Ihit this 
is seldom. IMiss King is an artist She can tell 
a story, has a crisj), tre.sli stv'le. ;md a never lading 
sense of humour. Above all she h.is the gill o1 
drawing character I*. veil m the* icw pagi's m wliu h 
one is in their com])anv, oin* g<’t.s to know hei 
people as living bi^iugs A kind ot rural cha-rm 
pervades mauv ot the stones, giving them an idyllu 
savour, but Miss King ne\er sin inks tiom realism, 
and she can tell a tale ol soidid rin unistance like 
‘‘Salvation” honestly a,iid well without being eitliei 
s c n t i me n t al 
or unpleasant, p 
Q uite a number 
of characters 
get ” saved.” 
in the ortho- 
dox manner of 
the rfdigioiis 
tract, but even 
that does not 
spoil the book’s 
literary merit 
For one feels 
that Miss King, 
while undoubt- 
edly earnest in 
her moral 
views, can take 
an impersonal 
and p u r e 1 
artistic interest 
in the progress 
of her puppets 
from black to 
white. Ilwould 
be a pity if 
readers allowed 
themselves 
to be frightened 
away from the 
book, suspect- 
ing a series of 



From Among the Eskimos of Labrador. 

(brrky ) 


Ihmlv disguised si'rmons. 
us(‘d to a s])in1 not commonl 
1he\ will tmd tliat they aie 
sloru's ol unusual merit 


The Eskimo Boy. 


h'or when thc‘y have got 
V jiiesent in e in rent lied ion, 
reading a x'ohmu* of short 


From My Irish Year. 

(by PadraTc Coliiiii, which Messrs. Mills & Boon will piibllHli shertiy.) 
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From Captain Cartwright Captain Cartwright 

and his Labrador Journal. Visiting his Fox-traps. 

{Williams <0- Noy^ate.) W. lllllur, / im/. T. Metll.itnl, 

MYSTICISM AND MAGIC IN TURKEY. 


From Mysticism and Magic 
in Turkey (Fttman). 


Mevlevi Neophyte Learning 
THE Devr. 



By Ll'cy M. J. CfARNKTT. With u Tlliislrations irom 
Photographs. Os. net (Pitman.) 

'i'he Dervishes of MohaTnnu’daiu.sin arc popular hgures 
in fiction or in the tiles of magazines and newspapers, but 


coinparaln ely few people ]ia\'e any realization of the be- 
liefs for which they stiind Miss (iarnelt's bofik should, 
therefore, be jiarticularly welcome, the more so in that it is 



compact, readable, and inexpen.sive. Her aim has been to 
give a “ thoroughly impartial " account of the rcligiou.s 
doctrines, monastic organisation, and ecstatic j)Ov\(*rs of 
the Dervish Orders.” and in this she seems to us to have 
indisputably succeeded. 'J'he book dinives much import- 
aiue from the fact that it throws light upon the faith of 
a large number of our own subject peojdes 


CAPTAIN CARTWRIGHT AND HIS 
LABRADOR JOURNAL. 

Edited by C uarlfs Wi ndkll 1 ovvnst.no. AI.D. With an 

Introduction l)\’ Ib< \\ ilfrt 1 * I . (rNCMoui . \\ ilh 

Illustrations and a Ma]) net. (W illiams cV Nor^atc.) 

The bulk of this volume is devoted to a reprint of 
tin' ’• plums ” oi ('a]d.iin Cieuige Cartwright’s ” Journal 
of Transactions and Invents during a Kesidence ol 
nearly Sixteen Years on the Coast oi Labrador,” whicli 
was published at Newark, Notts , in 170.1. TIk-c little- 
known volumes contain much that is nowadays of the 
highest interest, wlictlicr to those intcri’sted in one of 
the most neglected of British possessions, or to students 
of humanity- -for the author of the Journal is frank 
and veracious almost to a lault. At the time of its 
publication, the Journal seems to liavc fibtaincd some 
attention, lor Southey - vvlio had met the author — 
writes: ” I read his book in 1703, and. strange as it 
may seem, actually read through the IJiree cpiartos. . . . 
'J‘he annals of his campaigns .Among the foxes and 
beavers interested me more than ever did the exploits 
of Alarlboroiigh or EYcderic ; besides, I saw plain truth 
and the heart in Cartwright’s book, and in what 
history could 1 look for this ? . . . Coleridge took up 
a volume one day. and was delighted with its strange 
simplicity. Dr. Townsend s share in the present 
volume is a preface, an introductory biography of 
Cartwright, and many textual notes. He seems to us 
to have performed his duties as editor with much 
discretion, and the result is a book in every way 


W. H. Koekelt wkfob $ianl«y 

Paul wlM publish shortly^ 


fa3cinating. 
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From Dairying*. Students in a Dairy School making Cream Cheese. 

{Cn^^sclL ) 


DAIRYING : 

A Book for all who are engaged in the Production and 
management of Milk. By John Pkincl Wilh 

7,2 I’iatc.s and Illustrations 111 llic Icxt. 7s. ()d net. 
(C assell. ) 

The growth of dairying tlx- most importcint ot onr 
agricultural interi‘sts -has been, as I’lolessor Sheldon 
points out, of recent ihite, until n()\s the ait has been 
raised almost to the status of an exaii sc n ine “ I her<‘ 
is now prec-ision, ” we arc told, where lornuTlx uncertainty 
pre\ ailed in many points o1 daii'N ing. and it \M»uld a])])eai 
as it there were not much left to disco\'(‘r J lie gremth 
ot knowledge has eiit.iiled a largei cpiantity of advn e, and 
readers will find that <’\ery one ol the ,0 odd pag(‘s of 
Brolessor’s Sheldon's book is indisjiensable J he author, 
however, lias studied his subject trom its loundations 
soils, treatment of land, breeds ot cattle, foi.ige, and 1ei‘d- 
ing. all occupy the author’s attention belorc' the chaj>tcrs 
on the milk trade, bticilh in dairying, butten .ind cheese* 
making .ire reached. In fact, the* readc'i will lind that this 
book is .1 perfect encyclopa'dia on its subject the whole 
exjjressed in a style .idnurablv simple* and <*asil\ compie- 
heiisible. The* ilhistr.ilions are nnmerous and excellc’iit 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A 
COURT PAINTER. 

By 11 JoNl-.S I H AODl' CS US ()<1 
net. Illustrated, (bane ) 

Mr. Thacldcus has had a.ii event- 
ful as well as a succ.esstul life . ap.irt 
from his varied artistic and Bohe- 
mian experiences one gets the im- 
pression that he h.as seen all ICurope, 
and parts oi oth(!r contiiu*nts. in 
evening dress, as it were Sover- 
eigns, statesmen, pojies, politicians, 
painters, and more, pass bc‘fore us 
m his crowded and lively pages 
He tells a number of delightful, 
and some piquant, stories, adding 
incidentally a memorable j'age to 
what may be called Whistlerian 
literature. In fact he is a capital 
story^-teller, and there is an 
unstudied air about the book as a 
whole, which adds to the api^eal of 
the numerous good things. It is 
really a book of recollections, of men 
and things eminently worth record- 
ing, and the author only gives us his 
own views and philosophy incident- 
ally. These, when they come, have 


c:c)nsiclc‘ral>lc trail kTic'^s aiicl candoui’, sometimes running 
counter to popular notions 01 predilections. They give a 
fl ivoui and lulncss. ho\vt*ver, tc^ the revelation, though they 
may hurl some j>rejuclic*i*s. riie book is very human, con- 
ciucave b) kmdlme^s as wc’ll as to laughter. 

MANALIVE. 

Jly(. K ( iiLsi KK los \\ 1th Frontisiuec e .rs. net. (Nelson. ) 
.iltempt any oulliiie of tlie story ol " Manahv^e " 
would be to imsri*]>resent the book Jt would read like 
the svnopsis oi au outragc'oiislv larc ical extravaganza. 
Whilst you are leading the* lust cha])ler oi two you are 
noarlv esaspeiated mto tin owing the* volume down and 
dismissing it as willnl .ind Jreakish noiist*nse But if you 
]K*rse\eri* you will pr(‘^ently find a sent of order growing 
out of the* chaos, a meaning glmimc-iing through where all 
had sc'emed mc‘aningh*ss I'heie is no dirt‘c 1 holding the 
miiror up to nature, hiil >011 have* some c>f the funda- 
mental truths ol hic* c‘mboclied m giolescpic allegory. No 
mc‘ii and women would behav e* as the men and wxmien do 
m “Manalive”, ajipaiently the only s.nu* jic'rson among 
them is the* mail who c c)m(*s into the sloiy jumping over 
a wmII. having llirovvn his ])ag .iiid umlnella over before* 
him, and tli(*i c. liter goc-s rushing .dxnit and acting like 






Frontispiece from Manalive {Nr/'>o}i) 


From The Black Brotherhood 
and some of its Sisters 

{Mai don aid & 


•’The Patent Imperial 
Squelch-it-out Hanc 
Fire Extinguisher dic 

ITS DUTY NOBLY." 


an irrcspon.sil)l(‘ lun.ilii’ Tlicrc arc t».ing.5 in tne 

book : there were bound to be. seeing it is Mr. Chester- 
t()n‘s . if it irritates you on one page it tickles you to 
laughter on the next ; and lor the idealism and the gay 
philo.sophy that underlii' its wildest 


and first of all you will read it voiirs<‘ll nol because 
you wish to affix to it your private nthil ohstaf, but because 
you will en)oy it and also because yon may und(;rsl.iml 
your s()n better after you have d(Mie so. 


and most violent absunlities it is 
well worth reading once, but you feel 
that Mr. Chesterton ought not to do 
it again. 


THE BLACK BROTHER 
HOOD AND SOME OF ITS 
SISTERS. 

A Story of Home and School. H> 

K P. Garrold, S J With 0 mu'? 

trations. 5s (Mac ionalcU^^ K vans ) 

Those people- far too few in 
number, wc arc sure, for if the author 
had hi.s deserts he would be one of the 
mo^t popular of the day — who are 
acquainted with Mr. (iarrold's books 
know that they are invested with an 
almost indescribable charm wliich 
lasts long after the mere reading is 
finished. The author knows his 
subject so well ; boy nature holds no 
Secrets from him ; and accordingly 
he is able to invest what, from a 
synopsis, might seem quite an ordi- 
nary school story, with conviction 
and truth. His stories make not 
only good reading and good presents 
for that section of tlie public to 
whom they are obviously addressed, 
but they are even more .satisfying to 
the adult. Therefore, if you have a 
son you will buy him " The Black 

»• u:.. 4. A 



Prom The Search for Scn^ert#ig 

{Elkin Mathews)* 


THE SEARCH FOR 
SEMPERSWIG, 

And other Poems Old and New. 

By II\RKN B I h KMON-lloor.l . 

2.S. fid net. (Mlcui Mathews ) 

riic prini ij>.il poem in Mr. 
Her mon -Hodge's collection is a 
wildly fari ical narrative of how a 
jiarly of very miscellaneous adven- 
turers sailed in search of the 
sem])erswig, whiih seems to h;i\'C 
been some kind of herb or twig by 
the use of which little things. could 
be transmuted into big ones, but it 
was never obtained because tlitr 
whole tiling is an extra y’agant, 
uproarious nightmare and the sem- 
perswig is, of course, a part of it. 
The ver.se is fluent, easy, and bubbles 
over with irresponsible humour and 
high spirits. 'I'liere are some cajiital 
parodies in the book anrl many of 
the shorter poems arc particularly 
smart and cleverly turned. It is all 
just the lightest, most frivolous of 
light verse, gay, whimsical, rollick- 
ing, broadly funny, to be read for 
amusement only when you are in a 
mood io do nothing but lUugh. 
There arc more serious ix)cts than 
humorous ones, and we gladly wel- 
come so smart a recruit as Mr. 
Hetmon-Hodge into the ranks of the 
merrv minority. 



WARD, LOCK & Co/s 
NEW FICTION. 

SIX SHILLINGS EACH. At all Libraries A BooXseHeR. 


THE PIONEER. Harold Bindloss. 

I hcie Is stiaif^htfoi Wa’H il vi^oi ahoiit the talk* it is a 
plain, human, i)peii-.iir luiiuiue uf the healthiest kind.’ 
Morning T.radcr. 

THE RIVER OF UNREST. Bertram Mitford. 

“A tale rich in incident and iharactcr. set at'ainst an 
effective hack^iround of savagery and mystery ." — The 
Scotsman 

THE COURT of the ANGELS. 

Justus M. Forman. 

" I'hc tale is wrillen in the author’s best vein , it may be 
doubled indeed whetliei he h.is done anything; that has 
more combiiied cliairn and poignancy." The Scotsman. 

THE WOMAN WHO TEMPTED. 

Gertrude Warden. 

'Phe woman in question is one of the most In^icnioiis 
inventions evei conceived from a novelist’s brain 


HER SACRIFICE. 


Arthur Appiin. 


“ The action of the plot never flai’s, ,ind the interest of 
the reader is held spellbound fiom bcKiiimiiK to end 
Dundee Courier 


A SON ol the IMMORTALS. Louis Tracy. 

The most romantic of all Mr. Tracy’s fine stories. 

IN LOVE’S LAND. Effie A. Rowlands. 

“From the .start the leadei’s alleiition is held with a 
steady grip, and few lan foiefjo the pleasure of knowing; 
how it all ends and leading on to the last pa^^e hish 
Independent. 

THE TRIANGLE. Marie Connor Leighton. 

“ ‘ The Triangle ’ shows this wntei at her best. I he plot 
is wonderful in its ingenuity, even foi her. mistiess as she 
is of such intricacies. Ihe Sportsman. 

A DAUGHTER of the BUSH. Ambrose Pratt. 

“ There is a fine breezy spirit of open-air chivalry about 
the book which makes it enjoyable to le.id as an interest 
ing mattcr-of-fact romance.”- The Siotsman. 

rogues in arcady. Sir William Magnay. 

A detective novel of enKrossIiii; interest. 

GOD AND MAMMON. (3/6) Joseph Hocking. 

"Mr. Joseph HocklnR has wiitlen many notahle novels, 
‘with a purpose,' but nothinu finer lluii ' Ood .'ind 
Mammon.’ ’’ — North Devon Journal 


WARD, LOCK & CO., Ltd., Salisbury Square, Loudon, E.C. 


MR. LANE’S BOOKS 


Recollections of a 
Court Painter 

By H. JONES THADDEUS 12s. 6d. net. 

H.iiir^ibnif l\ Illii-ti.ttt'd li\ ilu- jMcfures 

Staiuiaiit “ lilt'll I .III 1)1 111) ili)ii 1 )t ili.n tlu* book will hHvr .1 well' 
tlcsN-ivril pDpnl (nt\ It I', iiitin^fiiiK lioin many ptiints of vlow, and 
Wfll .in«l 1 ,11 ilv w I till ti " 

The Anarchists 

By E. A. VIZETELLY 
Illustrated lOs. 6d. net. 

h'vtitiiti; Slaii.liiitl “Mt Vl.i'li lly's hook I- ()l .Ml iiiU'H st, .md sliould 
bf MMil hv .til \vlto t.iic 1 m u.iM.li I 11 iiiiM- hom ihf ImkIiw.»\ t III history. 
'] hi: dutliur's impf run h.ihlr imp.ii ii.ilitv in.iki Inm ,in id. ,il hh.toi i.in.” 

The Betts of Wor- 
tham in Suffolk 

By KATHARINE DOUGHTY 
Illustrated 129. 6d. net. 

l/Z/t Wr/i/fH - “ Miss Jhnifjhiy inTfoi im-iI uii .irt of pii*ty t«) thf 
dtMil .ind IIS. fiilni's*; lo t)i.’ living h\ cDlh.iniL; tin rnr inoii.ils of tins 
.tin icni f.iiiniv." 

Margaret of France 
Duchess of Savoy 
1523-1574 

By WINIFRED STEPHENS 
Illustrated 12s. 6d. net. 

yV /7 <1(1. (ttr — ‘ i\oi to hf rl.issf.l will) thf rnnk ol popular 

hiogr.iplni s h is noi oiilv wfll toniposi'd .ni.i wnilon, it Is tlif work 
ol ono wJio knovA'- lifi snh|i'(f lhron);li .iinl lliroiigh ” 

Napoleon and King 
Murat 

By ALBERT ESPITALIER 
Illustrated 12s. 6d. net. 

1 1 .insl.iti tl hv 7 1 , M A \ . 

Ohunut sirikiiiK ii.ii i .il ivi* . . ,in .nliiniafxlc' tr.irmlaiion , a 

painsi.ikin>4 \M)ik 

About Algeria 

By CHARLES THOMAS-STANFORD. 
Illustrated 5s. net. 

l\tl! Mill! Ctir.ilfi -"W'i .III Wfll I'l. .iscl tv itli this .niractlvf volnint'. 
Tin It an s.'iiit ailinn.ihl. (li.iwni;4s hv Mr. K JhTiiifi Thoinion ol t'\- 
(jiiisiii Ai.ih tloorways ” 

Beauty and Ugliness 

By VERNON LEE and C. ANSTRUTHER. 
THOMSON. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 

Sund((v Time'. Sllnnil.tllng simllts .)i psvrhologiral (fsthflks, which 
an- iiidt cd ri moinininiit of h'.n ning, oltsrrv aiion, and analysts, and must 
i.iiik as an ni\ahianlf c .niti Ihiitl.in l.i a diHiciill stib)fri " 

The Journal of a 
Sporting Nomad 

By J. V. STUDLEY 

Illustrated^ 12s. 6d. net . (Ready shor tly) 

Footprints of 
Famous Americans 
in Paris 

By JOHN JOSEPH CONWAY 

with an Introduction by MRS. JOHN LANE 
Illustrate d 12a. 6d. i^t . (Ready im me ’.iate ly) 

Recollections of 
Guy de Maupassant 

By His VALET. FRANCOIS 
Illustrated lOe. 6d. net. (Ready immediately) 


THE ODLEY HEAD. VIGO STREET. W. 
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I Published in Canada by The Musson Book Co„ Limited, 

I A WORK of GREAT INTEREST to SCOTSMEN. 


THE SCOTSMAN IN CANADA 


By WILFRED CAMPBELL and 
GEORGE BRYCE, M.A„ DJ), LL.D. 

In Two Volumes. Demy 8vo. Cloth Gilt. 16 Illuiitration!i. 

- Complete in Box. . . . . 



Just a few Press Opinions. 

‘ fht ‘limes” f.ittrarv '>upf>h'meuf -A c«n(i|'n hcrisivf* intw wInJi 

Di (.itnplxll, Iho will Known pot l .iiul flr.uiMti'it .in*l ItihlinRi .ij.i 1 r ol Uu 
( AiLicluiii Aithixc-. li.iN put unit)) t .in .uid tlci.iilftl ^lotU 

The Daily ihronule — l)i Hrvrc'i. volume u- iiiom a slIidI.ii’s histotv. Ilcif 
wv h.iM- th< talf nf the \V«st wiillfu I)v a man of the W'l ^t wiDi a Kuowltdfjt 
•it tile world H.iMiif' lived lor ii(.ii]\ Ituly yeai^ on fhr bank^ i>f tin Ib'l 
Rivit, he tail visu.ilii.i* tlic makiii(( of the \Vr'<;l m a wav that Hit’ iiifit (oinpiltr 
ot |)ooks can never atttunpl. In IM. Itrvie^ \t>liim»' we li.ui the iiin,t 1 oin 
pieliea-iive jut lure i»t llu-i hall rout in< III that ha- vet been wiiltin 

A Ihethi urn —Two iiupoitant \olumi*s leroid .md .malv'-i wilh ii.im-l iKinn 
thoroughness ,uid marked ability That tin* resi art h n('('e--ai v (or th* mm 
pilatioii of such a work as this ha-. Itetui a labour ol Iom’ foi Mi, Wilfrid ( amp 
bell, the well kiiotvii ptieJ and scliolai of Ottawa, and for ]>i liei.ij;i Ibvte of 
NVinnipcf;, we « nn will beln m‘. lhat their iTloit vsas wonh the inaKiii}’ im 1 m 
will doubt who looks, even enisojilv, into the nine Iniiidiid orld pa^is . we 
know of iiothiin; mote eutnpii luiisue m thi‘ sha])e oi biof^iaphn al and In- loiiial 
reiords of the lives .Yud doiiiK'-. of the lioinimon's iiioii [>11 nnii i nt iili/ili-, than 
*■ The Stutsman m t an.ida ” 

Ahertian Tree Press — Mi, W'lltrtd (ampbill is fully ah\e to tin onu.iulii 
ami picluiesque aspects of Ins sufijeit, . Afln this m'lodmloiv diRres“-ion 
Pi. C^arapbcH yusses to his main -ubjei I the Si ot m lia inn (..iuada--wlii(h 
he handles in an altoRclher deliBhtliil .md iideiestiiiK f.ohn.n . . . Taken 
.iltogethor, the joint authors ot the " Seoismau in t anada ” h.m- )>ioduced 
a notable work. It is a worthy record of .j \a^l sijbjet i ']hey liave been 
successful of inakini; a readable stoiy of what in less r ap.ibh bands would li.ive 
l»ecome a inrip catalogue of names. '1 hen liook is one whn h will .tpfx al t he 
Scotsman in Seollarid siaiec |y Jess than to his kiiism.m in the PuiiiMuon. 

The Scolsman , — \Vc have hud seveial works recently on the part played by 
emigrants from our own northetii eounlry in the building up of modern Cun.ida, 
but the tw’o volumes “ 'lire Seotsmaii in Canada ’* are likely to rank as the stand- 
ard authoiitv on the subject. . . . Itoth writers have alieady done gftod woik 
in the field of Canadian lileiature and history, and the pieseiit undertaking will 
increase their lejYutation. . . . The present work is rme which should appe.d 
to Scottish readeis all the world over. 





LONDON* SAMPSON LOW, 
MARSTON & COn LIMITED 
Overy House, 100, Southwark 
Street, S.E. and Tudor House, 
32, Warwick Lane, E.G. 


PRICE 



George Allen & Co.'s List. 

(Incorporated SWAN SONNENSCHEIN 6 Co.. Ltd. 
and GEORGE ALLEN & SONS.) 

THE HORSE and its RELATIVES 

By R. LYDEKKER, F.R.S. 

Witli 70 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10 s. 6d. net. 

There is no other book in this country or abroad 
which gives so thoroughly up-to-date and trustworthy a 
summary of the leading features of the natural history 
of the horse and its living and extinct relatives as this 
work. (May 2nd.) 

New Novels. Crown Svo, Cloth, 6s. 

THE VOICE FROM THE NIGHT: 

By C. E. STERREY. [Ju:.! out 

“/I Murder Ai\i>tcry Story ^reatlv above the ordinary^ 
nidi'Uii with a surprise solution whuh would have done 
credit to Wilkie Collins himself " — Vanity Fair. 

“^*1 rousiHii and sensational Detective Story. Mr. 
Sterrey's plot assuredly is exiitin^." — Daily Telegraph. 

THE THIRD CHANCE : 

A Study of Love. Life, and the Stage. 

By GLADYS WATERER. 

THE EMPORIUM : 

A Story of the Latest Society Craze. 

By ALEC HOLMES. 

THE DRAMA OF LOVE AND 

DEATH. 

A Study of Human Evolution and Transfiguration. 

By EDWARD CARPENTER. 

Clotli, C lown 8vo, ^lit to]), Ss. net. \Jtid out 

“ Mr. Carpenter's triumphant ivmmaiuJ over langua^Ct 
his searchiiu' perspicuity, retain their dominion, and the 
ruh ore of hi.', mind is as unalloyed as ever." — Athcnaiiim. 

The BROWNING CYCLOPiCDIA 

A Guide to the Study of the Works of Robert Browning. 
With copious Explanatory Notes and References on all 
difficult passages. Revised. Small Cloth, 10 s. 61I.; 
Colonial hAlui ju, Cloth, 3 s. 6d. [Sixth P.diiion. 

BROWNING’S MESSAGE TO 

HI6 TIME: 

His Religion, Philosophy, and Science. 

With Portrait. 121110., Cloth, is. 6d. [Dijth Ldition 

BROWNING STUDIES 

Select Papers by Members of the Browning Society. 
With an Introduction by Di. EDWARD BERDOE. 

D(3niy Svo, ( loth, 6s. \^1 hird J.diiion 

BROWNING and the CHRISTIAN 

FAITH. 

On the Evidences of Christianity from 
Browning’s Point of View. 

By Dr. EDWARD BERDOE. 

Crown Svo, Cloth, 5 s. [.^second Edition 

BROWNING FOR BEGINNERS 

By Rev. THOMAS RAIN, M.A. 

C-'rowii hvo, Clulh, 2 s. 6d. 

ESSAYS ON ROBERT 
BROWNING 

By MARIAN LITTLE. Crown Svo, Cloth, 3 s. 6d. 

A BROWNING PRIMER 

A Companion to the. Pocket Volume of Selections 
from Browning. 

By E. P. DEFRIES. l.sa/A Edition. 

Imperial 321110, Clotli, Is. 6d. net, I.eather, 2 s, net. 

BROWNING’S SORDELLO: 

A Commentary. 

By K. M. LOUDON. 

Imporidl 321110, Cloth, Is, 6d, net; Leatlici, 2 s, net. 

BROWNING’S ’SAUL,’ and other 

Poems. 

By S. GUNNINGTON. 

Imperial 321110, Cloth, Is, 6d, net ; Leather, 2 s. net 

BROWNING’S POEM : A DEATH 

IN THE DESERT. With Introduction and Notes. 
By the Rev. G. U. POPE, M.A., D.D. 

Imperial 321110, Cloth, Is. 6d. net; Leather, 2 b. net. 

London: GEORGE ALLEN & CO,. LTD,, Ruskin Honxo, 
Rathbone Vlact, Oxford Strott, 


Smith, Elder & Co.'s List. 
NEW 6/. FICTION. 

Love Gilds the Scene 

and Women Guide the Plot 

liy A(jNKS .itui r-OI-HI'ON CASTI.I’.. 

The Common Touch 

By AUSTIN PHILIPS. 

Kingfisher Blue. 

Hy IIAl.l UVI LI. SUTCl.iri'F. 

Blinds Down. 

By HOPACL ANNBSLLV VAl llKLL. 

A Diana of Quebec. 

JLAN MlII.WKAITH 

On May oth. With a Portrait dI Col. (rKKi, C.S 1 
l.ar^^e I’osl Svo. 0/ net. 

Tales of Our Grandfather: 
or India from 1856. 

(Colom-I L. J. H. GKIA , C.S I ) 

By I. iiiid C. GIU'.V. 

Ready Ma\’ (>th With a Portrait of the Author 
Lar^^e post Svo. (>/ net. 

SeeKing Fortune in America. 

By P W. QRFV. 

Ill the Press. Small Dcrny Svo. With b Illustrations. 

()/ net. 

The Church in the Pages 
of Punch. 

By the Revd. U. WALLACE IJUTHIF, 

Atiiln)i til ••'lilt t asp ol Sir J(»hii I'asnilf,” 

"A Hisliop Ml till Koiigli," 111,. 


Keadv May 71)1 With .1 I’ortrait. I^'cap Svo. 2/- net. 

The Robert Browning 
Centenary Celebration at 
Westminster Abbey, May 7th. 1912. 

Edited with an Introduction and Appeiidu e.s. 

By PROhESSOR KNIGHT. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S 
WORKS. 

CENTENARY EDITION. 

In 10 Volurne.s. Derny Svo. lOi. 6d. net each. I’riiued in 
hold type on fine paper. 

The Edition will he limited to t;o() nuinhered copies for sale 
in this ( ountry and .*50 ropies tor sale in the United States, 
and the volumes will he sold in sets only. An additional 4 
2h copies for Enj^land (and 2b for the United States) will be 
specially printed JAPANESE PAPER, to he sold at 
£10 lOt. net the set, e.n h copy beinj^ iuimbert‘d. With Intro 
ductions by Dr. hwEDEuic G. Kenton, C.B , Director and 
Principal I.ibrariaii oi the British Museum, and a Portrait 
Frontispiece to each volume, several of the portraits appearing 
for the first time. 

Volume I ready May 7th, the suusequent volumes followinj^ 
at short intervals, so that the edition may be completed in the 
Centenary Year. | 

London : 

SMITH, ELDER & CO., 16 , Waterloo Place. S.W. 
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NOW READY. 


CRISPrS LETTERS 

The most sensational 
Political Memoirs of recent 
years 

The first two voIup.m's of Tllh: Mh:M()lRS 
OF FRANCFSCO CRISP! (Itanslated 
from the documents collected and editi^d by 
Thomas }’al aiTien^dii Crispi) have just been ' 
published by Messrs. Hodder A. Stcni^hlon. 

The first volume nan.itrs the sliiriiif; stoiy 
of (jaribaldi’s famous c.inijiai^n, and unfolds 
from the inside a full record (jf the ti iumpliant 
struggle lor Italian unity, Roth \ohimes 
disclose interesting tliplomatic secrets and 
throw considerable light on th(‘ political his- 
tory of modern l^hirope — on the n^asons why, 
for instance, when Tunis was occ upied by 
b ranee, Italy pioceeded to annex 'Tripoh, 
and the Powers of Europe a((|uiesced in htu 
doing so. 'J'he second \olume has a par- 
ticular timeliness, in that it tells of ('rispi s 
secret mission to hiancc', (lermany, Eng- 
land, and Austria, the outc orne of which Wrus 
the Triple Alliance. Italy vvould have pre- 
ferred to include France to the exclusion of 
Austria, but Bismarck pronounced suc h an 
alliance impossible and “of no use to us.” 
There are passages from Crispi’s letters and 
diaries reporting Bisniatck’s amazingly frank 
opinions concerning the de.^tinies of Franco, 
the intentions of (iermany, the powers exer- 
cised by the Vatican, the impracticability of 
disarmament, and other problems, as topical 
and as momentous now as they were then. 
There can be no doubt that these volumes 
will prove the most sensational, as they 
are certainly the most important, political 
memoirs of recent years. 


THE MEMOIRS 
OF FRANCESCO 
CRISPl 

Vol. I.-EXILE— THE THOUSAND 
Vol. II.— THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE 

ILl V^TKA'lh.D. 

Price 16 /- net each 

HUDDER AND STOUGHTON, 

PUBLISHERS, WARWICK SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


Now Ready 

WHO’S WHO 
IN DICKENS 

A Complete Dickens Repertory in Dickens 
own words 

Compiled by 

THOMAS ALEXANDER FYFE, 

Author of “ Dickens and the Law,” etc. 

“ To the Dickens student— and, in these days, 
who is not, more or less, an admirer of the 
novelist— the new book is a mine of know- 
ledge .” — Glasgow Evening Cttizcn 
“ To many Dickensians ‘ Who’s Who In 
Dickens' will be a welcome work. Even 
among those who think they know the novels 
by heart, a difficulty In recalling the book 
wherein some minor character appears is not 
an uncommon experience. 1’he ‘ Who's Who ’ 
will solve the difficulty in a moment.” — Truth. 
“ An entertaining volume and a valuatile 
reference book .” — London Optmon 
“ Altogether excellent as a guide to the 
Dickensian characters, and a Ihtnoiighly enter- 
taining anthology of portraits of thc^se im- 
mortals.” — T.F.'s Weekly. 

“To dip into It Is t«) enter anew to a marvel 
lous company; it is vastly moie enterLiiniiig 
than Debictt. Burke, or that othei Who's Who 
by which its title was suggested ” — Glai-^ow 
News. 

Price f)/- net. 

Hodder & Stoughton, Publishers, London, li.C, 


Now Ready 


LITTLE 

INCIDENTS 


FREDERICK WATSON 

Mr. CouLsON Kernahan says : --“Frederick 
Watson has a style of his own, and writes al- 
ways with humour, originality and distinction. 
His humour Is fresh, natural, whimsical, spon- 
taneous. His work has something in common 
with that of Mr. Barry Pain, but resembles 
the work of no other writer. . . . That Mr. 
Watson has made a success with his first book 
is evident, and I hope that he will fallow up 
his first success by another on similar lines.*' 

The Globe says : — “A delightful and refresh- 
ing humour bulks largely in this modestly 
entitled volume. We confess to having taken 
it up with no particular enthusiasm, but as 
we read our interest grew, and we experienced 
the utmost difficulty in laying it down again. 
There is more than wholesome laughter in 
this book ; there are touches of genuine 
pathos, of genuine human interest. Alto- 
gether this is a book to buy and to keep 
beside one as an antidote for the grey days 
which will come at some time or another." 

Price 2/6 net. 

Hodder & Stoughton, Publishers, London 
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Mr. Murray’s New Books. Stanley Paul’s Latest 6s. Novels 


THE ROMANCE OF 
WORDS 

A HOPTTT.AK book on ini* S(J0HCI-.S ol’ Jill-: 

ICNCLISM \^OC' VTU’L\m'. 

By EHNnST WHKKLPY, M.A.. 

1^1 (ilf'.Mii of I'lnirli .mtl nf tin M«»<lrin Lan^,'uaM«‘ 1 imt iii 

.It (’invot'.ilv ( olli Nnilmnli.iiii 
Soiiifiiim Scli11l.11 ol "liiiiiiv ( olli ( '•I"!*' 

Crown St'.t /V’- 3 s 6d. ‘net. 

\ thi'fiii u III ( I’l olt"-. -.Ill V.' itK I t'S ) h.i'' i of lii.iiioui .iinl ol tJut lift 
ol lo-d,iN u liu li IS not ril\A.i\ . I li.ii .lOtfi istn ol |iinf(_vvof . . we \m .li 
iiiaiiv In sli.m till' I ii|oynK’iii wlm li tin liooU li.f- ns " 

Oh'.civrr “A IxioK ol e\i 1 .101 diii.ii \ intfiesi, f\ri\oiif intorcsti d to 
woiils shoidil iimucili.il»d\ olit.mi .1 io|\.’ 

NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


JULIA FRANCE 


AND Her Times 


OF.RTRUDE ATHIiRTON’S NI'.W NOVEL. 

THE FOREST^ON THE 
HILL 

LDhN PHILLI^OTTS* NEW NOVEL. 

“It 1.1 d linllidiiilv O* '«'• shr 1 > ol (IniK m.il jid'-.sious tli.ii Mr Idiillpoii- 
lifts ijivi n Us, a stor> ton* id .iiid to reint mhiT. .t ^tnn as n m.irK.ildr for 
Us closi* d<-s( Iiplioti of the tort '-.t nil llie lull, .ilid lor US siroiiy. rdr\ talk of 
ihr imnor cli.uacttis a* ii i- lot its fullni siuthf-oi (In pi iiu iji.il oiu — 
J>atl\ I iletiiarh 

THE FAMILY LIVING 

L: II. LACON WATSON’S NEW NOVEL. 

JOHN MURRAY, AI.BUMARI.Ii. ST., W 


BETWEEN TWO STOOLS {\n/ Ld ) UiunU linuiKhton 
THE WOMAN. HUNTER i-iud I J ) Ai.t,l>dl.i K.mkmIv 
THE UNHOLY ESTATE i )()ii;.;I.ls Sl.uluti 

Xiltli.T 111 “ T In- Fi.ii ( d-. ..| I IM I \i Miiid (\!li I <i ) 

THE WATCH MGHT li.my I’Ht 

THE HItIDL OF LOVE k.iL itnin 

MAIDS IN MANY MOODS ll I lioll.m] 

DUCKWORTH’S DIAMONDS ll. i vci.tt (.m n 

VEENI THE MASTER K'. I-. I .uiiport 

THE SECOND WOMAN \..rni.i I ..nmo 

THE THREE I.NVELORI.S ll.mniton iJi unimond 
MYSTERY or REDMARSH FARM i (i</ / / ) 

,\nhilMl(l .M.iisli.ill 

THEIR WEDDED WIFE Aiu. M in, hi 

THE CHILDREN 01 ALSACE K. 1 .. lU/m 

THE ACTIVITIES OF I.AVIE JUTT 

. 111(1 Xinii^ci ll.iiil.iy 

A GREAT RUSSIAN REALIST : 'Oil KuMiancL 

and Peality of DOSTOILLPSK V J A T LLOVI) 
Willi llliistr.itions Ids tkl IU‘I 

A WINTER HOLIDAY IN PORTUGAL, iiy opt 

(IPANVHLLh BAKP.P Coloiiicd Liuntispic‘c.f and 40 
()rii»inal Dr.iwin^s Lis. lUi ni*t 

DAVID GARRICK AND HIS FRENCH FRIENDS. 

Bv I'r !■ A IlFDacOCK IDs (id net. 

AN ACTOR’S NOTE BOOKS, a Re.ru ..r some 

Mcmoric's, Li ipiidsliips, L'liticisms, and lixpiM kmucs of 
PRANK ARCHFR. 7s (kl net 

WOMAN ADRIFT : The Menace of Suffragism. 

By HAROI.D OWF.N (is 

STANLEY PAUL & CO., 31 ESSEX STREET LONDON. 


A charming and sprightly Travel Book full 
of delightful plates in colour and half-tone. 


IN SUNSHINE 

SWITZERLAND 


AND SNOW 


Price 
12/6 net. 


By E. B. d’AUVERGNE. 

.\iiihor of “Lola Montez.” 


THE WHITE GODS 

Price 3/6 net cloth; 6/>^ net leather. 

“This is a volume, written in vory beautiful Knnhsh, 
containing the confession of failure of a man who 
loved a girl in southern lands, but on travelling to 
northern regions was influenced by the Whilt: ('.ods 
and lorced to marry a northern maul. The pages 
brim over with life-long regret of one who seeking to 
touch the stars fell back into iht‘ dejiths abysmal. A 
dainty volume by a dreamer and a poet,’’— Fict man's 
Journal. 


WERNER LAURIE, 

Clifford’s Inn, London. 


Chatto & Windus’s New 6s. Novels 


THE GOVERNESS 

By Mrs. ALFRED HUNT and VIOLET HUNT. 
With a Prefatory Chapter by FORD MADDOX 
HUEFFER. 

THE MALABAR MAGICIAN 

By F. E. PENNY. 

■ A ll Mik to I'tlli t\ j \\ II IkMiI I rsi I \ 11 Ii 111 ” fhlll\ ( hll'll’iii 

COMMONERS’ RIGHTS 

By CONSTANCE SMEDLEY. 

“ W'llll f \ « 1 \ '.III i ( '-.‘-U t li.ink \\ ll.l ll I' Sill tri iIU luT p'Ml , M 
( ..iist.iiK I Siiii'dli'v |U |) \ I - Ik 1 ddl 111(11 r and niiiTi' In Ik' .i liK i .ir> 

.1111-1 \Mirili\ n 1 t (111 -idci .iliDii. lU'i kill SI Miliiiiic I- \c‘l^ miicli 

till bl'sljilill id W Ol k sill ll.l . _\I I CU us ' ^-Sioidu.l' / UMIS 

UP TO PERRIN’S 


By MARGARET B. CROSS. 

” \ lllllll.lll, lll<i\iil^^ ll.j\,lli|l linok 
•111 ll.l'. linin'"- / nninf S/kmi/.o// 


idjK- anuluii^ 


INNOCENCE in the WILDERNESS 

By THEODOSIA LLOYD. 

* III irismilt inm Ii iiipi i .iirunt, tii good wtiliiii' ,ind in re- 
'.li.iiiitd ll II. UK I'd KMi.iiioii, ‘ liuiorciiLc m tin* WihU-rurss ' is 
.1 lilK M"\k 1 Miiiniif I iiiihi. 

THE ENDLESS JOURNEY, 6c. 

By NETTA SYRETT. 

“ 1 Ik-ii is mil OIK' id ihc'sc liuli' i.di , (h.il k iini AMirlhv of n 
Ti'put.uioii loi sii;iii(ii .ini .ind lil^'liK fnuslicd wntk.’ l\ill Mull 
lit, 

THE SHOE OF A HORSE 

By CHRISTOPHER STONE. « 

“In vigniii, ll n'.liiiKss, .iiul suKi'nt>,ii Si iikI'- slnuigK on Us 
own UK Ills Wr li.ivc Kii|iJM'(l u lii.irtilj ~Moi iiinf^ 1 inilri . 

THE WISDOM OF WAITING 

By MABEL INCE. 

“ ‘ Til ' \N'i '.dniii ol VV.iUin); 'i, diinnb.tuil lim Iv dr.iw'u. The 
rdi.ii .icli rs ail .iiid sjmak to llic IiIk riiiit' K Mini li >;i'iilli‘ 
liiinK.iii —iLtilv Mail. 

THE CHILDREN’S BREAD 

By MAUDE LITTLE. 

“ Aliogi ilii’i .1 Look of coiispinions i.li.irm, hill ol ihr Iragr.inrr 
of naiiut' and pulsriting wuli In.iu.m cinoMons " WoUd. 

LONDON : CHATTO & WINDDS. ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C. 


■I 
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E. PHILLIPS 

OPPENHEIM’S 

NEW NOVEL 

Does anyone wish to read a New Novel 


which will hold and absorb and en* 


chain him till the verv last sentence 


is reached ? 

“If so, k‘l hifii oick'i ll.ivoi,’ hy L. Phillips 
Oppenlieini. I took it up just :is I hud risen to 
turn down the lights, .iiui ^iluuced ovei the first two 
or three pujzes 1 Si'it down and read it on and on 
till I had finished Nevei was a nairative told in a 
more arresting way riiere is no pause, no break, 
no turning; aside, but the workmanship is skilful in 
the hi^diest decree, and. though the story depends 
on the f.iniiliar tear of a foreij;n invasion, the 
treatment is quite unhackneyed 'I'he peace of 
Hurope depends on the possession of a certain 
document, and the manner in W'hich the document 
is safely secured foi kimland. with the happiest 
results, thou^'h atlei danizers and adventures which 
take away tiie hieatti, will astound the most prac- 
tised novel readei ... A book which, of its kind, 
is as .qood as it could be ' Jirifish Wrr/ily. 


HAVOC 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 

Author of “The Illustrious Prince,” ^ 
“The Falling Star, etc.” OS, 

flodder & Stoukditoii, F^iblishers, London, L C 


MORICE 

GERARD’S 

NEW 

NOVEL 

Morice Gerard’s great Spring Romance 


with a Dreftent day settin 


the excitement and chivalry which 


have made his historical novels popular 


the world over. 


“Mr. Moiice Oerard is an effective teller of 
tales.”- Morning robt. 

“ Morice Gerard’s fame as a wiitei of stirrlnj' 
romances is an established one.” —Gla'^goxv Herald. 

“ Few Iivmt: writers have advanced more rapidly 
in the public favour than Mi. Morice Gerard.” 
Lady's Pictorial, 

“ Moiice Gerard has a hinh reputation as a pro- 
ducer of well - constructed and crisply - written 
fiction ” Xorthern l\‘hig 


CRENLAND CASTLE 

By MORICE GERARD 

Author of “Rose of Blenheim,” etc. 6s. 
Hoddei A Sloukdilon, Pul)lishers, London. r.L 


M. E. FRANCIS’S 

NEW STORY 

“ On such an auspicious occasion I 


venture to wish both her and * Hon^stv ’ 


the best of good wishes.’* — PuncA. 


fHOMESTY is M. E. FRANCIS’S 21st 


hook. 'I 

“ Lovers of the country, and especially of the 
West Country, arc accustomed to sit at the feet of 
‘ M. K. Francis,’ and ‘Honesty’ will not^^hclp 
them to abandon the habit. I, at any rate, can 
vouch foi the fact that the atmosphere of this 
sfory banished the ^ilooin of a most dreary day. 
I he author reproduces the charm of the country 
spontaneously, she never forces the note, she docs 
not stiive after threat effects. Hut the effects are 
here, because intimacy and a sense of style are 
here. " - Ptinrh. 

“ If aii>onc wants a tale dramatically and 
romantically written, ‘Honesty’ um be iccom- 
nicnded. It is intereslin^t and louchinK.'’ Dmlv 
Mail. 

“ Honesty is just a sweet and pure cottaj^e Kiri 
. . . Mrs Francis k'vcs not merely a pretty story, 
but a picture of real life such as will cause her 
public real pleasure, and stir the hope of more 
such tales to follow.” Daily Telegraph. 

HONESTY 

B, M. E. FRANCIS 

Author of “ The Tender Passion,” etc. 6s. 
Hodder &. StouKhton, Publishers, London, E.C. 


Mrs. FRED REYNOLDS’ 

NEW NOVEL 

What'a in a Name ? ” The Gifted Name.’' 


by Mra» FRED REYNOLDS, is a very 


clever and moving story of domestic 


relation*. 


“ What's in a name? The possession of a Kreat 
one may sometimes be an undesirable inheritance, 
the effort to live up to it produciuK a stultifylnK 
effect m the mental development of the inheritor. 
‘ The Gitted Name ’ tells of somethiiiK of the kind 
in the career of younK Richard F’arland. who 
would have followed in the footsteps of his forebears 
and become a K^dlant soldier ; but, when that was 
denied him, found himself incapable of achievluR 
Kreatriess in any other way, and showed a tendency 
to drift. He became a slacker, quite content to 
live on the fame and income of his mother, who 
was herself a brilliant upholder of that Kiftcd name. 
It Is a clever study of a young man’s CKoisni, of 
his shilly-shallyinK and selfishness, which, after all, 
were but a veneer to be shed when he discovered 
himself .” — Daily Chronirle, 


THE GIFTED NAME 

By Mrs, FRED REYNOLDS 

Author of “These Three,” etc. 6s. 
Hodder & Stoughton, Publishers, London, E.C. 
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ROBERT BROWNING. 

ALL’S WELL : Being optimistic 
thoughts from the writings of 
Robert Browning. Selected by 
Graham Hope. Crown 8vo., 
leather 2s. 6d. net. ; linen 2s. net. 


Undon: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, W. 


AUTHORS wishing to make arrangements for 
publishing are invited to communicate with 
the Principal, The Empire Literary Agency, 
Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, 
E.C. MSS. of all Kinds, by Known and unknown 
Authors, are read ; if needed typed ; and if 
approved, placed with Editors and Publishers. 
Special attention to first Novels. 


Literary Work placed to the best advantage. Write 
for free prospectus of THE SURREY LITER- 
ARY AGENCY. We placed a full-length novel, 
Within a Week of receipt, with a leading London 
Poblisher at excellent terms ! ** LocKsley," 

Presburg Rd., New Malden, Surrey. 


REMAINDERS. 

Glaisher’s List No. 385 of SELECTED Remainder 
Books, Now Ready. Post Free on application. 

WILLIAM GLAISHER. Limited. Booksellers, 

265, High Holborn. London, W.C.. and at 
14, George Street, Croydon. 

— It la essential to send for Hat at once to obtain the best 
bargains. 


JOHN LONG'S 

NEW BOOKS 

Mettri. JOHN LONG draw particular attention to the following deeply 
interesting Works which they are shortly publishing : — 

The Viceroys of Ireland lu chahi.i s 

(I'MMIOW. Wiili r.'isiiic .ind luiinfrnijs I 

I*, rlr.nt. riMd I Hush .iIimh , I'cMn Sxn, riu(‘ 
16 s. IK t. I ‘I'osf'i'i fir. f'Osf ftce. 

Kins: Rene D’ Anjou and his Seven 
Queens !■ imw i \iiii sr\ii v wnii 

( olf nil f 1 1 1 r nil K,| iKM I ‘ fLiii ! II MiiK r< 'll I n 1 1 .ii I ■ in \ 

Svr) J'rii( 12s. 6d. iirt / ’; i' ///■ f o'.t lire 

Lords and Ladies of the Italian 
Lakes Bv i di'.ci miji -.iaiiy w.Hi CdI 

1 I'f nUispK I <-■ .'Liid nmiiLrinis 1 '< n 1 1 ,i 1 1 .nnl Illiis 
tTAllclKi I >iMin |S\H 1‘lKr I2s. 6d. th t 

f) I hi ^ /'I ' f frrc. 

Throujrh Dante’s Land : Impressions 
in Tuscany r.\ Mr. ( ( n onioiiN ckam', 

\nth«'r of “lintLinv to Wliiteli.dl,’' eh W'tli \2 
llliisir.il ions fr<»m PlK)tf';;r.i|)li , f>cmv Prw r 

12s- 6d not. Ih r///s fyrr. I 

Pheasants: In Covert and Aviary 

Hv M\AM\ loWNl NI) UAK'ION. ]\I K (‘ V S 
W'lth finir nintini I k iMil (.‘i ilniir<*d l^I.ih's li>>iii liB-, hs* 

II. (lKn\\()TJ), .'iiid nmm tolls other I Iliislrations 
lnnii Idioio;.'raplis. ( luwii dlo. T’l ii «• lOs 6d. nf't 
/'o;s/v'r s, li'itli ('oloifU'f/ Plate, post fire 

Frame and Nerves: The True Cura- 
tive System Bv I'lCKClVAI. c; M\sll-KS 

W'ltli ^2 Tlhistrations. Crown Sw> Pik»‘ 2» 6d. net. 

'\ system of F'sen ist*-* d(*\ised to proriU'tf lie.'dtfi .ind 
11 >l nnisi'le ilevelopment om 1\ It p.irtu nlarly mni- 't 
huildmj; up tin- ner\’oiis s\ Mem I^rospet tus post p i e. 

JOHN LONG’S POPULAR NOVELS 

SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 

At alt Libraries and Hookselers 

‘I'he Sin of YciutH l^v Id .sLII'- M( )l\ I I M !• Iv’, Anl lior of 
” I lie Men W'e ALurN.” eli Just out 

The Temptation of Nina P\ K 1*1 Author ol 

" I lit- StriMiLM h ()1 I'Vrin Meredith ” fust out 

/Weiiiory Corner (jnd hditioid ll\ d<)M CiALld)N 
Vnll'or ol " I he (ifent ( .av Koad 

Clouds ( ^I'd Idiiion) P\ ( MMvlM'.S K i( II.I'.SI il'.X 
\ 111 hot ol ■ \ Fliil k r Willi l-.ile 

The Kternal Striijrirle U’nd I dition) Hv MW.M.A.N 
1I\KI'|N(., Author ol " I linn Shall Not” 

The Fen Df)j?;s (s^d l■dlll()n) Ik ST'LJ*HI‘.N l'(.)RF- 
MAX. \iitlior ol “ d'lw’ < )\ i‘t llo\\ iiiK Srouree ” 

Austin’s Career (.oid l.ditnm) Ik' VI()LI'. I' 'IW’hLD- 
A1 I'. Author of “ ]l\ pot rites and Smner'- 

Amia StreiTtz (jud I-ditjon). Jk I.OVV l.A TH I N 

The Compromising of Jane (kd I dition) Hy ANNK 

The Spinster Hs' HI HF.k’ I WALKS, Author of ‘‘.Mr. 
ant] Mrs \'illiers.’' ete Shortly 

The Woman Between. I^»\ I.DMI XI.) J{()SAN()Ul.r, 
Author of ” A SoeietA’ ATfdher " Shortly 

The (iate Openers Hy K L. MON'K.OMI .KV, Anthtm 
of ” The rardinal's P.iwn,” otr Shortly 

Pillars of Smoke B' AIKS SrANLLV W'KI'NClf, 
Author of ” Lf»\e’s I'ool,” eti Shortly 

The Waster Bv MKS. IILNKY 'i'Ji’l*l Id, Author ol 
“ 'riio I’ower of tho Petticoat,” etc Sknrtlv 

The Rider of Waroona By tL FIR'iTl SC FfT, Author 
of‘'Thel,asl Lomurian,'* et( . Shortly 

Cireat was the Fall Bv a N.AVAT. f )FFU'I !I\‘ Shortly 

The Fugitive Years Bv KArilAKlNL: SIMPSON. 
Aiitifor of " jeinine o’ ThiMTcrsflale ” Shortly 

The price of Possession By the Author of ” improper 
Frue.” Shortly 

LONDON : 

JOHN LONG, Ltd., 12, 13, 14, Norris Street, Haymarket, 


FOUR IMPORTANT ROOKS. 


THE ECO AND HIS OWN. 

By MAX STIRNER. 

('loth, 2 ii. 6 d. Kf'i. 3 d. 

A nt'w popular fdiliDii ol one of tin- iik)sI lemaikabtc i_ \.t)osiuons of tin- 
philosophy id «'Kolsiii # \tt writt« n. Oneol hook'- «»l the \^ollll, 

hardly Known save to students of really onulnal liti ialiiie 
“ lie 14 nnti'e pi oionnd more r\ac I. 111. in ^ iei /sriu- " - Mointie 

BERNARD SHAW AS 
ARTIST-VHIEOSOVHER. 

‘Bit R. M. BKACON. 

|«. net P.>s|.iKo lUl. 1 ^ 1 «*i1i, 24 I’iJ-.iaKi .id. 

“ Tl IS pi'll). ips till* hi'Sl es.iiiiinal loll ol Ibinaid Sliaw ih.d li.is h* < n 
[nihlishetl in J:n^li‘-li. S*.ii<lents who will keep fins liltli v\.>rk .it th. ir 
elhow, will 1)1 enal)lt‘d io find tnoie in Sli i\ lanisiii than i'- dii.iini ol in 
lliell p'lllosopliv " hniidiu \di'iitisi'i 

THE SOLEMNIZA TION OF 
JACKLINr some adventures 

ON THE SEARCH FOR REALITY. 

A\o ei By FLORENCE FARR. 

Clown t^vo ( loth fiilt (ts. 

THE COUNTRY HEART, 

AND OTHER STORIES. 

By MAUDE EGERTON KING. 

( I own j. 6s. Ill L 

*' I'ew noveli-its an i^dtid willi inon ol ' s mp.ii In tir tmd. n i oidoi;; of 
hmnaiiitv at lar^p tli.m Mrs She pot s siiaiidn lo hf. .e- ii isIim.I 

ainonjj .dl rl.i'.'a's htiilv lihi'jajh 

“ riie\ an* si uflies liK. Ii l»\ n a'-oji of ihi ii d. pih ind pou er. ih --i pm 
\M d» i sah th.in any ^olllnle ol shoil 'lone'- is hk< 1\ lo irhn - l.i/./. )'/\ 

‘ A hook toi .im ' ( asoii .Old an\ i^e " 

LONDON - .i. C. t'lt lLLD, IJ CLII- t ORDW !NN, L.C. 
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Macmillan & Co.’s LiSl. 

THOMAS HARDY. 

The Wessex Edition of the Works 
of Thomas Hardy in Prose and 

With Prefaci's and Nolns. In so vols. 
Svo. 7.S. od. net ea.ch. Printed from new type. Each volume 
will have a I'rontisjiiecti in I'hotogravure and Map. Two 
volumes issued monthly. 

1. Tess of the d'Urbcrvilles. With a new (jeneral Prelnce. 

2. Far from the Maddlnft Crowd. ^ 

Prospectus post free on request, 

A Lyttel Booke of Nonsense. 

By RANOAIJ. DAY! ICS. Illustr ted with old Wooilml". 
I'Vap. 4to. 3s. 6(1. net. 

The Life of David Livinjfstone. b, 

C. SILVESTER HORNJC, M P. Jllustr.it d. (dohcSi... 
IS. net. lAlacmtUan's New Js lAhrary. 


Individuality and Art. By in itBEKi 1: 

A. FTTRST. Illustrated. Extra troun Svo. f>d net 

The Venetian School of Painting. 

By EVET.YN MARCH I'illl.T.lI’PS IllustraUsl. Svo. 
7s. 6 d. net. 

The Kingdom of Qod. a cmrs. of i-m 

Lectures. i.)eli\’pred in the Exr-iminaf ion K’oonis at Cani- 
b'ldge by tlie WTIJJAM IILMI’LK, Headmaster ol 

Repton. Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. ik t. 

NEW NOVELS. 

Pan’s Garden. \ X'olume of N.ature Slones. Ry 
ALGERNON RL.\('KW()OD, Aiuhoi of “The Centaur/’ 
etc. Illusliated by (iRaham Koukrtsov. Extra crown 
Svo. 6s. [Immediately. 

The Sign. B\ Mrs. ROM ILLY El 'DDl.N (Kath- 
arine Waldo Douglas). Ii)xtra ( lown Svo. Os [Shortly. 

The Touchstone of Fortune. 

By CHARLES MAJOR, Anthoi of “Jioiothv Veinon of 
Haddon Hall,” etc Extra crown S\(). os. 

! Van Cleve. By MAKY S. watts, Author of 

“ .\alhan Burlo'," oto. E.\tra crown .Svo, (h. \ShorHy 

NEW TWO SHILUNO EDITION OF 

The Novels of Maurice Hewlett. 

With Fiontispus es. In cloth hindiiig. Crown S\o. 
2 b. net rvacli. Two volumes issued monthly. 

S. The Stoopinf^ l.ady. (i. Fund Adventures, | 

The Giant Fisher. By Mrs. HI BRRT BAR- 
CLAY, \iithor of “ Trevor T.ordship.” Pott Svo. 7rl. net. 

• [MacmHUms yd. Series. 

The Three Knaves. By iden phili, 

! POTTS. Pott Svo. 7d. net. [Macmillan s yd Series. 

Gardening for the Ignorant, (a nkw 

Book.) By Mis. C. \Y. 1:ARLE and Miss ETHJiL CASK, 
(jlohe Svo. Is. net. [Macmillan s New is. Library . j 

BROWNING. 

A Primer of Browning. By 1 . m. wji.son. 

('rown Svo. 2s. tid. 

,Life of Browning. By t;. K. CHESTERTON. 

Crown 8vo. 2s. net. \Etiglish Men of Letters. 

Records of Tennyson, Ruskin, and Browning. 

By ANNE Tll.ACKKKAY KJTCHIE. (llobeSvo. 4s, net. 

[Eversley Series. 


Mr, Heinem arm's Spring Books 

ANIMAL LIFE IN^ AFRICAr 

Bv Mrtvr T. STl.VFNSOV HAMflTfiN Ft.t. vvord by THI.ODORE 
kOflSJ.VJ f I Illip.trjtPii, M.ips, I’l.Mis, \r Koy.il Svo. IMa. net- 

BY JOHN (iALSWORTHY. 

MOODS SONGS AND DOGGERELS. 

L town (I net. 


THE MANSIONS OF ENGLAND IN THE 

OLDEN TIMES. lU loSLl'lI NASH. Inirnttiirtion 

b\ RktllNAl 1) HI iiMFIlCIJ), A.K A. Large .tio W iib tci-j b iill-page 

J’l.iii s ( , ■ in ( nl.iiii ) , 10 h nt (. 

THE LURE OF THE SEA. 

H\ I. I, PMl'IRSoN. riDuiiHM). Sn. iBt 


DIVORCE. 


1 \Kr l\l SSI^T L (.'u)\\M -.\f' M. net. 


THE SELEaED WRITINGS OF WILUAM 
SHARP. yoL. I. 

VOL. 11 e Studies and Appreciations, 

Edit. <1 In I LI/MU' Ml \ Ml\kl' I inb.i in witli tlic “ W.)i Ks ol I'wjn.i 
M.icU-tul” To b» ciiMipIi t» 'I Ml bi\i \'.tliimts Ciowii S\o. 

I’l M . Rn. ii» I t '"b 

WAR AND ITS ALLEGED BENEFITS. 

By I N()\'lKOW. I’l.l.uo bv Xoii'MAN AN'c.lIl rXiiihorof “ 'I hr 

(III. 11 IllusMPi") (.lovMi i-vo, 2 a. 6d. i>. 

THE MODERN PARISIENNE. 

By OCTAVE UZANNh, liitrodvicln.ii bv Bai.-iiPs, \'ON nUriFN, 
Dpiny bvo, 6'i, Uf't. 

] In iMiik I-, (.'it.iiiiL 'll' ol ih( iiio I p )(,ibii il. I' li.i\ -i|>|>p.ii ('ll 
(liitiiiK up.nl ' l.t wo‘ k n. on* ol .'liili!'. i>ii. ii'^il'bi, 

.nnl inliiiiie pnln / i / 1 /’oo/ ( I'.o/i/ 

MOVING PICTURES. 

Bv F. A. TALBOT. With r)b pp ‘>1 Ilhisti.ifioip, Iwii.v Sv.) 6 a. net 

ON THE ART OF THE THEATRE. 

By E. GORDO.V CRAIG IHusIi ato-l. 6 a. 

MICROBES AND TOXINS IN NATURE. 

B> Di I Ml NNb. BFI'NI 1 . Fu i .i.‘e by Ft of L M F. It HNI K( Jl- J-. 
(,ioun -VO. llliisir.Ufil, Rb ii.‘t 

NHW AND RECENT 6s. NOVELS 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


LOVE’S PILGRIMAGE I'pfo" Sinclair 

THE COST OF IT Eleanor Mordaunt 

PASSION FRUIT F C Vivian 

“ M.iy be w.j. !rl> i < ( . .iininn.lo ' 1 lo ,iii\ it ...Ifi in ' i .tti li ol :m ml. re.- ling 
.111.1 ml. -m-. h hum, in loi \ peopb .1 la lib -lik.' • li.ir.K i. m, .m<l lol.l in 
ar.iigbt ami lu 1 \oiK I ngli^b ' —.'^uttday I imfs 

HE WHO PASSED (IoM.I.G) Anon 

•• 11 .iiiilif-niK, ])-.ign.ini in Umis iI not. m.n vi lloii'-lv \^^ll In vriiK'd.” 

Daily Mail. 

LITTLE BROTHER CHlbi'rt Cannan 

“ Oinr l.tkt n 111 b.ni.l « \liLliul> dillicultto la\ I'own ’ - Ihnly 'If ef;iaf<li. 

ESTHER A^ncs E. Jacomb 

“A MiikliiR full of (inn-1 tifiigtb " UmtiiMg l.imici. 

the adjustment MarRueritc Bryant 

“ 'J bionglionl Irrsh, buiceir, ami LM'll-urilb n .md lull (jf gootl Miulirs " 

— 7im«, 

MARJORIE STEVENS V. Taubman-Goldie 

“ '1 liK welbwntt.ii novel imnor^n.il iii . with Immorom. teiuieiness ami 
buiiesiy, inucb t b.iiiii and i>lillip‘'opliy ” Sun, lav I nnci. 

THE PRISON WITHOUT A WALL 

Ralph Straus 

“Will rniifiin long In oni iniiiu*i\. .\ n.iv aniiul nini able lllecc of 
work.” ' W estminstfr Gazettf. y 

MAIDS’ MONEY Mr.-*. H. Dudeney 

“ KrilJiant charactei skekhcs, sii/rKienl to make ' Maids’ Money ’ one of the 
roost interesting novels Wc have read i.tu 1 ) ." Saturday Review. 

JUGGERNAUT E F Benson 

THE REWARD OF VIRTUE (2nd imp.) 

Amber Reeves 

A LIKELY STORY Win. de Morgan 

THE DOP DOCTOR (laiii Imp ) Richard Dehan 

Wm. HEINEMANN. ai. Bedford Street. W.C. 
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NOTICES. 

All Lommunifulions inti'iuicd iov the Editor mu^t hr addtr'^ud to the 
Editor of Ini' I-»ook.man, Sr. I’aui's Holsl, WAiuvick 
SyUAKE, Ja'iNDON, L (_ 

A preliminary letter of nu/uirv 'should he sent to the Editor before 
any manusrript ir, siihmittcd for his ioH<iidctation. 

1 Rcvv 8 IRotes. 

Tlif June J^>()()kMA.\ will be :i Wilkie (‘olliiis 
Nuiiibei, and will ('oiilaiii a sjMMTal .irliek' on Wilkie 
Collins, by .Afllinr ('oinplon-Kit kett . Ainon^ the 
prineipnl eonlents also will hr " Ib'roi's ol Arnia- 
geddon,” bv Waltei Sieliel; ” lliv ( vnt(*narv ol 
John Korstin /' by llorrie Twede ; “ Joliii (lals- 
worthy’s l^iems/’ by A. St. Jolm Adt'oek ; “ Kei tMil 
Histories/' by Thomas Seciombe; ”\'utor Hugo,” 
by F. (j. Bettaiiv, (diaih's J.airib, etc., etc. 

For nincli assistaiK'e with I he Browning illustra- 
tions in this Number we are indebted to tin* 
kindn(‘ss ot Mi'ssrs. Smith, Kld(‘r t\: (O., Mr. IHkm 
Mathews and Messrs (assell. To Mi. Matlu'Ws, 
too, W(‘ are under ])arti('iilar obligations m i onnec tioii 
with tlie extremely interesting diseoyeries on which 
Sir William Robertson Ni('oll has based hi.s articli* 
concerning Browning’s jath(‘r. 

Messrs. Smith, Elder d ( o. are marking the 
hundredth anniversary of tin* birtli of Browning by 


tlie publuMtion ol a handsomi' ( enlimaiA^ edition of 
liis works in ten \'olumes. riu^se .in‘ to ini'linh* all 
th(' j)o(*ms contained in J)1 (‘\tous eomplete editions, 
with th<‘ addition ot a few short jioems of various 
d.ites th.it th(‘ eolleeted (‘ditioiis ha\'e not hitlierto 
taken in. ICudi volume is to contain a Biographical 
and Bibliographical Intiodiiction In Dr. b'rcderick 
(t. Keinam. C'.B., Direi'tor and Fubhe Librarian of 
Hie Ih’itish Museum, and will have a lronlisj)i(‘Ce 
portrait in |)hotogi a vure, sm'eral ol thesr portraits 
bc'ing now hist luiblished. J he iirst x'olume will b(‘ 
ready on Max' 7th. and t illieis will bi“ issin‘d at 
short intervals, so th.it th(‘ eil m lu.ix’ be* completed 
during thi‘ ('eiitenai x’ ye.ir. 

“(ieorge Wendern gaxa* a Ikirty,” by John 
Inglis^ xvhieh has altraeted so mueli attention whilst 
it has l)c‘en running serially m “ l^lackwood’s Mag- 
aziiK'," is to be jniblisluid m book torin bv Messis. 
l^Iackxvood and Sons almost immediately. 

IMessis. ( onslal)le are tolloxMiig tlicar admiraljle 
authologi(‘s ” In lhaise ot Oxtord” with one 
Rosaline Masson “ In lhais(‘ of Fduiliiirgh/' and 
thex’ h.ive one in pr(‘paration “ In Braise of Cam- 
bridge,” by Sidney Watcu lowL 

In February last, Dr. Gc'oige Brxndes celebrated 
his siwentieth birtliday, and the great Norwegian 
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critic's numerous admirers in this country will be 
glad to hear that he has at length been persuaded 
to come to England and deliver a series of lectures 
at certain of our Universities. He has undertaken 
also to give one popular lecture on Shakespeare " 
or “ Hamlet ” in London, about the middle of May. 
Dr. Brandes' famous critical study, ''William Shakes- 
peare," and his " Main Currents in Nineteenth 
Century Literature," are published over here by 
Mr. Heinemann. 


Mr. Herman Scheffauer is publishing, with Mr. 
Fifield, a collection of' American border ballads 
entitled " Drake in ('alifornia." 'I'liese (omprise 
some of his later and relati\'eh' more popular poems. 
Mr. Scheffauer is a nafivt* of California, and was 
engaged there for some years in architecture, in the 
meantime making a notable ])lace lor himself as one 
of that distinctive school of (alilornian poets, of 
whom Joaquin Milh'r and Edward Markham art* the 
leading Jigures. Ili^ \()liim(* ol ^a‘]se, " OI 

Both Worlds," was published in San I'raiicisco in 
1003. T-atcn* h(* gave up architecture, travelled 
abroad, settled in f.ondon in 1905. wrote for Mac- 
millans and othc'r of the litcuary magazine's, and 
returned to San Francisco after the earthquake. Ht* 
then vvrc»1e his ])ot‘tic and symbolical forest-play, 
" 1 ’he Sons of Haldur," wliich was produced at the' 
yearly midsumnu'r festival ol the* famous Bohemian 
('lub of San Franc isco. Those who have seen them 



Photo by Liiiutt & I ry. Mr. William Wataon 

wliU’f tlr.iiiia, “ 'I'ln Iler.ilils t>i iIk Dawn," Mr. John Lane U 

publibliing. 


say that tluse dramatic' festivals art' absolutely 
unique and that in man\^ wa\>» th(‘v lire tin*, most 



im})ressi\(‘ of modtaai dramatic produc- 
tions. riica; are gi\a‘n at night in the 
heart ol a lorest ol giant and primeval 
nalwood tiec's, some' of tlu'ui thousands of 
vears old and ol c'norinoii^ height and 
giilh rhc‘ pla\s, ])rodiica‘cl but once each 
year, arc* la\'islily staged and costumed, 
with great choruses, illiiininations of the 
hills and woods at the ( lose, et('. They are 
a pei'uliar evolution of a new dramatic 
form, and among tlie lirst ol mc)dern open- 
air })erlorman('t‘s. IIa\ing publislied a 
sec'oncl book of poems, " Looms of Life," 
in New York, whc’re he spent two years in 
a settlement in the Ghetto, Mr, Scheffauer 
returned to London at the end of 1910. 
He has since won a considerable vogue in 
England and America as a writer of short 
stories, and has written various special 
articles of national interest for some of the 
most popular of the London magazines. . 
His Masque of tlie Elements," a poem 
based on the everlasting recurrence of 
cosmic life and death, was recently 
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published by Messrs. Dent, and he has just 
finished a sort of epic novel of London, 
whicli will probablj’ make its appearan('e 
tliis autumn. 

Mr. Schetfaiier says, by the way, that 
his literary preceptor in California was 
Ambrose Bierce, a most remarkable but 
neglected figure in American literature. 
Some of tile greatest and most wonderfull\' 
imaginative of modern short stoins will 
be found among those that make up his 
volume, “ In the Midst of Life.” Mr. 
Scheffauer has dealt with the work ol 
Bierce in an article called ” 'I he Death ol 
Satire,” that is to b(‘ published presently 
in the Fortnightly. 

Tli(‘ \Vashingto}i Po^t rej)orts a dimur 
party given by Presid(*nt Taft at ihr White* 
House, with Mr. and Mrs. (h'oige C. Riggs 
as the principal guests. Mrs. Riggs’ (Rate* 
Douglas Wiggin's) play, “ Rcbee cae)! Sunny 
Brook Farm,” was being presented that 
week at a Washington theatre, and after the 



Hv iouitisy oj the ivifi uan jiookiiidti " Lfindy ThacKcray R.itchic> 

The fttcial resemhlaiiLf of LiuJy KilchU lo Iilt father comes out strikingly In this photograph. 


dinner the President and his party attended the per- of The Garden, and since 1907 he has been Editor 


formance. At the end of the third act the house, of The Gardener. 


having recognised Mrs. Riggs, raised an enthusiastic 
demonstration, and called insistently tor a speech. 
President Taft rose and presented Mrs. Riggs to the 
audienct*, who greeted lier with tumultuous applause 
that continued until, for a second time, the Presid(*nl 
got lip and presented her to them. Xo living author 
in America is more popular in her books or enjoys 
a wider personal po])ularit\' than Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. 


Mr. F](*dt*ri('k Watson whose m‘W book, “ Inci- 
d(*nts.” we re\'i('w elst'w lien*, is the son of Ian 
Madaren,” but thougli he iollows his father into 
iit(*ralun* he lias a v(*in ot humour and manner of 
writing that an* entireh' Ins own. He is only now 
b(‘ginning a can'ei, but has contributed already to 
Punch, llie Hri/isli Weeh/y, and \\\o. Westminster 


Gazette, and has at ])iesi‘nt .1 serial story for boys, 
” While Man’s Hold,” 1 mining in that excellent 


Mr. H. H. Thomas lias add(‘d two mure volumes 
this Spring to tin* list of his works about gardi'iiing 
— The ('ompleti* (hirdenei.” wliicii we reviewt*d 
last month, and “ The (iarden At Home,” which w<* 
notice elsewhere in this Number Both books are 
published by Messrs. C assell. Mr. Ihoinas is a 
gardener by heredity ; his lather was head gardener 
to Queen V^ictoria at Windsor Castle, and though 
at the outset of his career he was made a clerk in 
a bank, the other sort of bank on which the* wild 
thytne grows drew him back to itself, and alter 
acquiring special knowh'dge by sevcM al years ol work 
in the Royal garden with his lather, he had two 
years of gardening in France, then studied for two 
years at Kew. In xyoo he became Assistant-Editor 


maga/ine, TJie C'aptain. Moreover, he has edited a 
('ollci'tion of iss.i\'s by N’aiioiis authors, From a 
NortluTii Window,” that was jiiiblished last year by 
Messis. X'isbel, aiul a volume* of liis father's sermons, 
“ R<‘s])c*etabK* Sins,” that was published by Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton. At present Mr. Watson is 
engaged in writing a liistorieal romance, The 
Afterglow',” that deals with a line romantic epis(j(&|^ 
in the later career of the Young Pretender. Withal, 
he is far from being one of those writers whom 
liyron disliked, the author wiio is all author. At 
Sedbergh school, at Ivdinburgh University and at 
Cambridge, he not only won a reputation as a 
contributor to the school and college magazines, but 
as a cricketer and athlete ; and nowadays, though he 
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liis makes;! von* 


finds time for the writing of 
fiction, he is also in business as 
a publisher, and is a partner in 
the firm of Messrs. Nisbet cS: Co. 


Mr. Lewis Melville writes thus ; ^ JjjHjpH 

I beg you to give me a iew 
lines in which I may correc t a 
remark made in my rc'view in 
the April issue of Sir Cieorgc' J ^ ^ 

Trevelyan’s “ George III. and . a 
Charles Fox.” Fox begaTi to \\ ^ 

gamble less and less after 1702, A * 

the book says ; and 1 pointed n 

out that it was high time for y 

him to begin to reform at forty- 
three- years of age. My attenl ion Author o. 

has been called to an ‘ ErraUini ’ 

\\r review 

of one line at the end of the Fionihpu CP portrait in “ 

‘ Contents,’ from which 1 learn 
that T7Q2 was a misprint 1011782. This makesavorv 
great deal of difference to the strength of Sir (ieorge’s 
Trevelyan’s defence of Fox. What appeared to be 
a piece of special pleading concerning a man of fort\ - 
three, is a very natural argument to adduce on 
behalf of one ten years vounger. 1 regret my 
comment the more, because 1 should luu’e known 
that the distinguished author was extremely urdikelx- 
so to blunder." 


Mr. Keighley Snowden s next novel, " Briglit 
Shame,’’ tells the extraordinary case of a sculptor 
of genius who goe*- in search of a son he had not 
known had been born t(j him. The book will bi- 
published shortly b\- Messrs. Stanlev Paul iS; Co. 


We are sorry that an error was made in tlie dates 
which form part of the title of Mr. E. iV. M. Routh’s 
admirable volume about Tangier, which was reviewed 
in our last month’s Supplement. The correct title 
of the book, which is published bj- Mr. John Murray, 
is: “Tangier; England’s Lost Atlantic Outpost, 
1661-1684.’’ 

consequence of ill-health Mr. Yone Noguchi 
has been compelled to defer the publication of “The 
American Diary of a Japanese Girl.’’ which Mr. 
Elkin Mathews was hoping to publish this season. 
In a letter that Mr. Mathews has just received from 
liim, Mr. Noguchi says ; “ 1 wish you will do nothing 
with that American Diary till I will send you the 
definite repart.’’ 


In his new novel " The Family 
' Living ’’ (John Murray), Mr. 

Lacon Watson pictures the lives 
. of the country clergy with an 

inside knowledge of his subject, 
(-'umes of a clerical family 
■Ruh jI and was born at Sharnford Kec- 

*'^HP tory in Leicestershire. His father 

■“ ' ^r\ brothers ot whom two 

/{('I also were ordained ; moreover, 

■ his mother's father was a elergy- 

^ man, and Mrs. T,acon Watson 

is a clergvman’s daughter. He 
was educated at Winchester and 
Caius College, Cambridge. For 
^ seven years he tried school- 

James Stephens. mastering, first at Reading, 

Author of “Tin ( h.itwoin.m's iTiti^lut-i ’ (Maciiiillaii) c.lftt'1 Wtl I ds «.lt Fltlir Locl^f^ , 111 

.'iiifl “ 1 lu* Hill ol \ isions '* (MaitiiMpI), two hooks ih.ti i-j* t i • l i-i • j 

UP rcvicwpci last month. Stirlingshire, and there are side- 

hionlhpu CP portrait in “Tlu Hill of Visions "(Maunsi 1.) lights, too, on tlie sehoolniaster’s 

hl(^ in tli(‘ ” Faniilv Living.” 
Whilst at Blair Lodge, Mr. l.aeon Wati^on wrote a good 
deal. chiefi\- verse and essavs ; and in 18^4, resolved 
to take lip literatnie seriously, lie came to London, 
settled in Staple Inn. and pnxTedefl to bombard the 
daily and wt^eklv Pr(‘s^ with. pioM* arivl viMse. The 
Piill Midi Gazette w;is the lirst paper to give him 
any leal eniajiirag* menl. Mo.st of tin* sketches in 
An Attic 111 l^oluMiiiii ” and ” Benedictine ” 
appeared tliere. 11c pul)lisl)e(l his lirst volume, a 
collection of (‘ss;iys, in IIkmi .Mr. Flkin 

Mathews pnblislied three other o{ his l)ookb, ” The 
lincoiiscious Humorist,” ” An Attic in Boliemia,” 
and ” Cliristojilier Deane,” (In' laltt'r Ixdng his first 
novel. 

About igf)5 Mr. La('on W;!tson adwntured into 
the publishing and bookselling line, and his experi- 
ences may serve as a warning to authors who think 
they can publish better than the publishers can, for 
he lost £12,000 before he came out of it. Neverthe- 
less, it enabled him to eiijov icn* a while the luxury 
of publishing his own books, and Barkers,” issued 
last year by Mr. Jolm Murray, was the good fruit 
of his misfortunes. 

T1j(^ portrait of Browning on our cover is from 
th(^ painting by Rudolph Lehmann, in th(‘ National 
Portrait Gallery. 


The presentation plate portrait of Stevenson 
given in our last Number is the property of Mr. 
Walter 11 . Barnett. Stevenson gave Mr. Barnett a 
sitting for it out in Sydney, when he was visiting 
Australia in 1893. 
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THE RIGHT HON. G. W. E. RUSSELL. 


T he llonourcible George William Eiskine 

Russell was born in London in February, 185J. 
He is the youngest son of Lord Cliarles Russell, wlio was 
the sixth son of the sixth Duke of Bedford, and he is a 
ruiphew ol the lenowned Lord John Russ(;ll. He was 
educated at Harrow and at University rollege, Oxford , 
he was Mr. (dadstone's private secretary and held oltice in 
three administrations. Noble in character as well as 111 
birth, he represents tlie highest type of a true aristocracy. 

1 have read a great many reviews of Mr. Russell’s 
books, and rejieatedlv I lind 
the reviewer writing of him 
as if he was a garrulous 
old gentleman with a good 
numiory and a ready pen. 

True, he has a good meim^ry 
and a ready ])en, but the 
role of the idl(‘ gossi])er it 
would be constitutionalK 
impossible for him to adojit. 

1 cannot imagine him, loi 
instanc(‘. taking th(‘ j)lac(‘ 
of the late Mr. T-aboucluiia* 
in the smoke-room of the 
House of ('ommons, smoking 
innumerable cigarettes and 
retailing chatt\’ scandal to 
a circle ol admirers. He is 
more than ‘'good company.” 
as we say ; he is a man in 
whose presence e^'e^^'tlllng 
base and ignoble jierishes 
Few men can talk so entei- 
taininglv ; he bubbles ov('r 
with humour, but it is tJie 
ty})e of humour v\hjch 
springs from a large and 
generous heart, not from a 
sour and cynical .s])irit. On 
the title page of his latest 
l)ook — ‘ 'Afterthoughts” 

(Grant Richards) -is jirinted 
a saying of Bayard Taylor’s : 

"Epimetheus, the after* 
thoughted, receiveth access 
of vigour m looking backward, and groweth re\'ersely 
from age to youth.” It is extraordinarily a])])osite 
to Mr. George Russell, for no man of my acquaint- 
ance is more youthful in spirit than he or keejis to 
such an extent (what he himself is so fond of quot- 
ing) ” The young lamb’s heart among the full-grown 
flocks.” Perhaps family cares make men grow old. 
Mr. Russell is a bachelor, and in his very full life, 
favoured as wc have seen by circumstances, he has never 
lost the enthusiasm of youth. The lines have fallen unto 
him in pleasant places ; yea, he has a goodly heritage, 


but no one ('an ac cuse him ol neglecting his ojiportumtics 
or ol being blind to his good lortuiu' No one could be 
less blase than he ; lor tht‘ com])le\ varieties of life he 
has a keen rehsli Most of the htt^rarv giants ol the 
Vict(jrian (Ta whom w(‘ have known only in print, he has 
known in ])(M'soii. With tlii^ leaders in Church and State 
he has worked or I ought, lor hi‘ ” was ever a tighter.” 
Fortunately he has kept a diarv ever since he was twelve 
Vears old. In an ediluin ol “ ('olleclions and Recollec- 
tions ” he tells ns the story of tlie diary. ” Several 

attempts at diary-keeping T 
liad already made and aban- 
doned. Phis more serious 
endeavour was due to the 
tact that a young lady gave 
me a manuscript book at- 
tractively bound in scarlet 
leather; and sucJi a gift 
inspired a resolution to live 
uj) to it. Shall 1 be deemed 
to lift the veil of private life 
too roughlv if 1 transcribe' 
some early entries ? ' 23rd. 

-Dear Kate came : very 
nice ’ ‘ 25tli.- -Kate is very 

delightful.’ ' 2()t]i - - Kate 
IS a darling girl. She kissed 
me.’ Before long, Love's 
voimg dream was dispersed 
l)v the realities ol llarrovN ; 
but the scarlet book con- 
tinued to receive my daih' 
confidences Soon alas 
lor j)uerile tickleness ! ■ the 
name ol ' Kat(‘ ’ disajijiears, 
and is leplaced by rougher 
a])pellations, such as ‘ Bob’ 
and ' Charlit*,’ 'Carrots’ this, 
and ‘ Chaw’ that. To Har- 
row surc(‘cds Oxford, and 
now nion' recognizable names 
begin to a])])ear Liddon ’ 
and ‘ Holland,’ ‘ (iore ’ and 
' Milner ’ and ‘ Lyimngton ’ 
But through all thest* 
personal ])eriniitalions the continuous Life of the Diary 
remained iinbrokiui, and so remains even to the present 
date.” ’ # 

To those who have never tasted ol the sweets of Public^ 
School and University life, the devotion of tlieir sons 
to school and college is wholly inex])licable. The man 
whose education was derived from a private tutor at 
home sneers at the ])roducl of the public school who 
speaks with emotion of his glorious school days. It is 
a kingdom to which he has never had access, a realm 
where he is a total stranger. The public school spirit and 



rfiotii fi) Fllmtt Ffv. 
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the indefinable charm of Oxford are subjects on which 
Mr. Russell writes, 1 think, at his best. 

" I love her. Let the critics rail, 

My brethren and my home are there." 

Harrow and Oxford have entered into his life and liave 
become part and parcel of his nature. In this connection 
1 think I am justified in quoting an extract from a letter 
which he once wrote to me. He says : “An Oxford 
education is, in my deliberate judgment, the greatest 
intellectual advantage which a man can enjoy —not 
merely in regard to the things learnt, but even more, in 
the widening of one’s outlook on life, and the cultivation 
of the temper which seeks Trutli and loathes prejudice. 
One may learn to argue anywhere, but Oxford teaches 
one to think. Wlien I say ‘ Oxford,’ 1 mean the Oni” 
versity, with all its traditions and atmosphere. . . 

In all his life this veneration lor the Ihiblic School and 
the University has jilayed a most important part, and 
any sketch of Mr. Russell, however brief, would be 
incomplete without a reference to it. It is generally 
known that “ The Hill,” the most successful of modem 
Public School stories, owes a great deal to the assistance 
of Mr. Russell -an assistance which Mr. Vachell has 
suitably acknowledged. And there is anotlua* story 
of the same class — “ Follow Up ” by Mr. A. D. Fox — in 
which Mr. Russell took a great interest ; he once des- 
cribed it to me as “ a good com])lement to ‘ The Hill.”' 
This affection for the sjant of the Ihiblic School is best 
expressed in the jioetry of Henry Newbfdt, another pro- 
duct of the Public School and the University : — 

“ We’ll honour yet the .school we knew, 

The best school of all : 

We'll honour yet the rule we knew, 

Till the last bell call. 

For, working day.s or holidays, 

And glad or melancholy days, 

They were great days and jolly day.s 
At the best school of all." 

Dr. Johnson, in one of those oracular sayings of Ins. 
T)bscrvecl that “ a man must urite a great deal to make 
his style obvio.nsly discernible,’’ I liave on my shelves a 
dozen books written by G. W. E. Russell, and I might 
have more. Are tliey enough to “ make his style 
obviousl> discernible ? ” Matthew Arnold said to Mr. 
Russell on one occasion, “ People think that I can teach 
them style. What stuff it all is ! Have something to say, 
and say it as clearly as you can. That is-lhe only secret 
of style.” Mr. Russell's work falls into two categories. 
He writes every Saturday in the Manchester Guardian 
on any conceivable subject ; often a Manchester Guardian 
reader suggests a theme which Mr. Russell may be relied 
upon to treat entertainingly. Periodically he collects 
these articles and publishes them under some such a1- 
tractive title as “ Collections and Recollections/' ” A 
I^)ckelful of Sixj)enccs,” “ Some Threej^enny Bits.” 
“ Seeing And Hearing” and so on. His latest “ collec- 
fjons” are ” Afterthoughts '' and ” One Look Back.” 

^They are all ratlier similar in character. If all were 
provided with Indices (most of them are), one would 
be i)retty certain to find many j)ages numbered under 
Matthew Arnold, Gladstone, Beaconsfield, Bedford, 


Wilbcrforce, Liddon, Kingsley, Browning, Bright and 
many other familiar names. In ” Afterthoughts ” Mr. 
Russell again conducts us round his Portrait Gallery 
and stoj)S to discourse hi a fascinating manner on the 
men whom he has known intimately — on Matthew 
Arnold, on Kingsley, on James l\ayn and, of course, on 
Gladstone. Every i>age is entertaining and illuminating, 
and his style is faultless ; he has obeyed Matthew Arnold’s 
dictum ; lie has something to say and he says it clearly. 
Never has he printed a ])ag(‘ of .slovenly ])rose. ” One 
Look Back” (Wells (Gardner, los. ()d. net), however, 
is a more ambitions hook than “Afterthoughts.’' ^\e 
are told tliat this is not a “ full-dress autobiography.” 
but it is und()al)ted]y the most personal hook he has yc‘t 
published. We still tread the same jiaths, Harrow and 
Oxford and Parliament and the Church, hut Mr. Russell 
is at greater j)ains I 0 show us his own loot])rmts and to 
take us into his confidence, revealing at the same time 
his ambitions and ideals and desires. “ Tlie idea of Lile 
as Service was always present to my mind,” he writes, 
and “ One Look Back ” is an eloquent commentary 
on that noble aim The cha])ter on “ Home ” is certainly 
one of the most beautiful things lie has ever written. 
In addition to these collected articles, Mr. Russell has 
published some fine biogra pines and books of literary 
criticism. It is generally adrnitti'd tlial the best critique 
of Matthew Arnold is the \'ohiine bv Mr. Russell in the 
“Literary Lives” series ol lluddei and vStoiigliton, and 
his study ol Sydney Smith 111 the “ English Men ol 
Letters” (MacmilJan) — again, .i subject \'ery iniicli after 
his own heal I is one of tlie best m that remarkable 
series. Mr. Russell is a strong cluin lunan. and indeed 
had it not been for a serious illness while al Oxford, he 
w'oukl probably have taken lj(»h onh-rs He has pub- 
lished vo]iim(‘s on eminent rhnn li div ines, and all reveal 
his gift for writing English, hi^ svinpatlatic and discerning 
criticism 

Mr. Kiissell's sciap-b(»oks are among h\\ most cherished 
possessions and contain some, e.'vceedingly amusing cut- 
tings. I remember him showing me on one occasion 
tlie following about an unknown namesake of his * 
“ George Russell described as a ’ Singing Pilgrim ’ w^as 
charged with jilaying a coni’ertina in tlu* streets on 
Sunday for the purpose of collecting alms The prisoner 
said he only sang Moody and Sankex ’s luiims and re- 
ceived money without asking for it. He was discharged 
with a caution.” It is hardly justifiable, j^erhajis, to 
twist this humorous cutting into a text for a sermon 
on Mr. Russell, but a pilgrim tlirougli life he has been — 
observing, noting, enjoying. That diary of his which 
was first used in the book whicli lirouglit him literary 
renow'ii (“ ('ollcctions and Recollections”) is a pilgrim's 
diary, and I do not think tliat the mine of anecdote and 
experience is yet exhausted. Unless 1 am mucli mistaken 
future students of the manners and men of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries Vv^ill find in the books of Mr. 
George Russell their richest quarry, and will esteem 
them as highly and love llujrn as greatly as we value and 
appreciate the diaries of Pepys and P^velyn. 

1. N. 
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Messrs. Chapmaa if Hall, Ltd. 
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Messrs. Chatto if Windus. 
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I'acsimih Illustrations, is. 

FRANKAl', Cill.BERl — One ot u A Novel in Wr^e 3s (id net 
WHllSfON, W’H.T.IAM (ITaiislalo ) — The Comj)lele Works of Id.ii . Joscplue 
With Maps and Illustrations In 2 Volb ',s iiei pei vol 

Messrs. W. B. Clive if Sons. 
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ROBERT BROWNING. 

By Professor George S/\in J snEK’^' 


T he curious group of anniversaries which has been 
with us for the last year or two, has had no 
])arallel for more than a generation. But students of 
literary history could, without a Macaulayan memorv, 
give a considerable list of similar coincidences, which 
are indeed, though tlie intervals at Whicli they occur are 
very irregular, rather the rule than the exception. For 
closeness and distinction, however, it would be hard to 
match, and perliaps impossible to beat, the quartette 
which has just been completed by the anniversary of 
Ihe birth of Browming. 

It is a little amusing, and more than a little pitiful, 
1o remember how^ much of the commemoration in each 
case has taken the form of that ajiparently irresistible 
'‘cock-fighting” which, to so many ix^ojde. seems to 
provide their whole notion of criticism ; of attempts to 
exalt or depress the “ novelist of the classes” or "of the 
masses” and to pit the “poet of form” against the "])oet 
ol thought.” Let us see il, lor once, we can escape this 
pitfall, or at least tliis rut. and find something to sav 
about Browning-b\ Jiimself-Browiiing , il we can at 
any rale keep clear ol the old cock-pit and make com- 
parisons, should ('omparisoii he ne.('essar\'. only with 
the great jioels of the past and tlu‘ great precedents 
w^hich they ha\'e, as far as such a tiling is possible, 
established for the present and the luture. 

Not easily shall anvone have read all that has been even 
recently said about such a])oet — especially one who w'as not 
long ago the subject ol so much cn<^ouemcnl. But I do not 
seem tohavemet any w here a1ull 
recognition or discussion ol om* 
characteristic ol his which, 
sometimes lor good and some- 
times for evil, distinguishes Ins 
])oetrv from that of nearly all 
other poets in kind, and Ironi 
that of all other ])oels, almost 
without excei^tion, in degree 
Tlie words “ Impressionism “ 
and “ Impressionist ” were not 
(so far as I know) invented 
for manv years alter Browming 
began to write poetr\' ; thev 
W(Te certainly not in common 
use very much before his 
death, and they had not, even 
then, been much extended be- 
yond the arts of design. But 
such an Impressionist as Browm- 
ing, in the sense in which the 
w^ord has a proper and useful 
reference to poetry, the world 
had never seen before and 
is very unlikely to see again. 

Of course all poets, as dis- 
tinguished from mere versifiers, 
are impressionists, in that they 


give us, to us(‘ Mr I^iI^t’s meniorahle correction of 
Coleridge, “their sense ol fad” instead of the mere 
lact itsell . wdiile it niaN he addt'd that there is actually 
the same distinction hetwH^en users ol vers(^ w’ho simply 
leave the metre to do wliat it can for itself, and 
those who mi])ress their own colour and tone upon 
it. When Popt^ wToti* “ Windsor Forest,” though he 
might have got tlie Iresh impression by simply stepjnng 
out of doors, he. preferred to draw^ on his books, and so 
produced a pretty, orthodox, dead, academic. When he 
wrote the “ ('haracter of Atticiis ” spite if not truth 
stamjied a quasi-real irnjiression on his mind, and he 
jiroduced a masttT-piece. But in truth there is no need 
to labour so obvious a point. From the day and the 
poem m which Horace looked u|)on Soracte, to the day 
and the jioeni in whicli Tennyson (no odious or odorous 
comparison here !) saw’ with the eyo of the mind Sir 
Lancelot and the Queen riding through tlic coverts that 
he had seen w'ith the eye of the l)nd\’ ; long before the 
one and ever since the other, poets have been impres- 
sionists in this way, and liave been so ol necessity. Nor 
has this inijiressionism been limited to the sense of sight, 
bodily or imaginative. All narrative, all reflective, all 
emotional poetry that has been good for anytliing has 
borne, in this way or that, to one extent or another, the 
hall-mark ol the {personal impression ujion it. 

In this sense and direction, therefore, Browning is not 
moic ol an impressionist tliari all good ])oets are : or is 
more so onlv in the ratio of his goodness. But there is 

another way in wliich the title 
is vei y specially and ])eculiarly 
Ills — in which indeed, as was 
said above, hardly any one can 
compete \vith him for it. 

With nearly all jioets, at least 
until very recently, the im- 
pression has been, merely or 
mainly, a sort of basis or study 
lor tlie complete jioem. In 
soiiK' cases, perhaps most, all 
hut traces of it have vanished 
Ijefore the completed jioem 
makes its appearance ; in others 
il is obvious enough. But in 
Brow ning the process is differ- 
ent. In certain instances, 
w'hether tlie best or not we 
sh.all see presently, this pro- 
cess of absorption does t^e 
|)lacc : but in others, in th^ 
vast majority of his w'ork 
indeed, it docs not. Every 
phrase has behind it a more 
or less vivid impression ; it is 
of more doubtful advantage that 
every impression sometimes 
insists on having its phrase. 
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Take for early examples, that incomparably beautiful 
passage which was afterwards enlarged and incorporated 
in “ Dramatis Personae " as ** Nothing can be as it has 
been before/' and ''Pauline/' Compare the first with 
Donne's (or anybody else's, for it does not here matter in 
the least) “ Absence,” or the '' Bracelet '' poem, or any 
other characteristic Carolinc-mcta]^hysical ]^iece. TIkj re- 
semblances are striking enough : they are of llie common- 
places of Browning criticism. But the differences ! 
To the Caroline, the out-of-the-way images and ideas 
which his fancy or his imagination evokes are real but 
transient things ; he may dwell on them less or more, 
but he is not consciously, at any rate not sui)r(miely. 
interested in the fashion in which they reach his mind, 
impress themselves on it, blend or transmute them- 
selves, and depart. Browning is. He called himself 



Robert Browning. 

Drawn bv R. T-ohmann at Rome, May :!3iul, T859. 


” You writer of plays/' and some, even among his 
admirers, have unkindly denied him anything but 
mo;zodrarnatic genius : to whirl i allowance VVamba's 
commenl as to Rowena's forgiveness is painfully applic- 
able. The fact is that Browning is always dramatic, 
but lliat his drama has very peculiar and rather uncanny 
characteristics. Not only is he, like i)oor Ludwig of 
Bavaria, the only spectator : but in an Emersonian 
ia^hion he is the tlieatre, the actors, the stage-manager, 
sceneshifter, and most important of all. the play. 
Tlie whole thing is a record ol an impression of Robert 
Browning’s, and unless you can by some hocus pocus 
substitute your mind for his, or at least put yourself into 
some tel('j)athic connection with it, you must remain 
a hopeless outsider. 

"Again, take '' Pauline” — that remarkable critique and 
key of all Browningismus, which, having offered it in vain 
to an entirely indifferent world, he locked away from the 



Robert Browning, 1835. 

From "Tlw- Worlts of Koln llnmuinj-’* (Smith, ) 

ungrateful public lor ii genei :dion ; and of which be* seems 
not himsedf to lia\e pcrceiNcd the lull virtues. Hall a 
love poem, half a studv ol .'sludlev, and wholly (as he 
fortunately did not forget to tell us), wrillrn in pur- 
suance of a plan involving tlu‘ asMiinption of several dif 
ferent cliaractcTs ” and representing “ a crab irom the 1 ree 
of Life in his loot’s ])aratlisc; ” it is sim]>ly a continuous, 
if prentice-band, recoid of the inqnosions taken by a 
mind iulh' forged, but very iin])ertVctl\’ liiusbed. From 
this point of vii‘w it is quite inlelligib’e that Browning, 
though ])alient to an alnmst unexampled degree of ques- 
tions about his work, ‘should have frecpienlly proh^ssed 
liimsell unable to answer lliem. There is no reason 
to suspect trick or pose hei'e. The mqnession had 
originally bc‘en a weak or rajiidL' jiassing one (the most 
lariious instance, ” Childi' Roland” wms evideiUly due 
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Robert Browning. 

Flora tho water-colour drawin(( by D. (1. ftoKsrtti (begun In Loudon and 
Ani^hed at Paris, In the Fltzwilliain Museum, Cambridge. 

Reducod reproduction from photogravure idule in Vol. I of ** The Works 
of Robert Bcowaing.’^ centenaiy Edition. (Smith, Rider.) 




Elixabelh Barrett Browning. 

Robert Browning. i-n'm an oil iMmiiiip; Wy c.orfiiKMiii. 

Fioin an oil painliiiK by (.ouI.k am. *'• ^ ‘ J (Smilli, FIdrr.) 


From “ '1 lie Wnrk'' ot Kobrrl l-rowmtij'” (bmiHi. I'lilcr.) , , i i • 

class of ])ersons ; and the (’()m])aratnT drop in ap])rec:in- 
fo llial 'Micrcr vexation of a dream” winch is known tion which has, still amoiij; the same cla.ss, thoiigli by 

to he as passing as it is fierce) and Ihe mind was imcd)le to no moans universallv, followed since, become more easily 

replace itsell m the sensiti\’(' condil ion or position ol \ ore. inlelliLtihle than ever. The rather eommon notion that 

If there he am thin^Mn this vu‘w of Browning’s poetic Biownint^’s ori.i;inal readers (where he had any) were 

character, 1h(‘ niter and ]on;.^-( ontiiiued nef^lect ol him oflended or ” jnit oil ” by ('cc('n1ricilies of style, diction, 

b\ tlie lilerai'A’ vnli.,s'ir ; tlu' comic which alter or verse, is, T believe, quite mistaken. There are very 

niaiiv vears snbstiluled itself lor neglect m 1h(‘ same few' such — in lact, haidK' any at all- in "Pauline” and 
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Elizabeth Barrett Browning's 
last poem “The North and the South." 

Ills WBS writtfri liy heron fian*! l . AxKlers«‘ii’^ visit to Italy at tli*- end ol May, 1861, 
and ii. in the handwriting ol ner hiisbiina Koliert Urowning. 

(Facsimile oi original in the Hiitnh Museum.) 


“ Taracelsus “ ; not many in Strafford “ or even in 
“ Sordello." ' It was not till the British public had defi- 
nitely announced its intention not to like Mr. Browning 
yet, that he began to stick these bandcrillas in its liide. 
And when his more than thirty years of probation had 
passed, he had got too thoroughly into the habit to give 
it u[), and tlie newer genetalion of readers had been 
taught to expect it. and not merely to endure it but to 
find that, as the French girl said of kiimmel “ Ca pique 
dans le nez** 

These new readers had indeed been brought, by panting 
Time as he toiled alter Mr. Browning, to understand, 
or think they understood, the Im])ressionist process 
itself. To readers of 1830, no doubt, this process seemed 
unintelligible and not worth the trouble of understanding. 
The youngest of us in 1912, unless he is a mere cretin, can 
hardly think himself cleverer than some of the jiersons 
)l?ho formerly pronounced judgment ujion “Sordello" in 
almost the exact words just used. But the matter put 
before them bad not gone through the processes that 
they had taught themselves to think necessary ; and 
they dexlined to perform those processes for themselves. 
In fact, perhaps they could not. 

In another generation a great many pco])le had learnt 
how to understand, and a great many more had learnt 
that they ought to understand : and yet another passed 


again, and it had become more or less ol a matter ot 
course, a casual trick, and so on. Which things are 
common enough. But what is worth enquiring into is 
how far this jieculiar fasliion ol poetry- writing produced 
or hel])ed what is good, and what is not so good, in 
Browning's poetry. 

That it had a great deal to do with the remarkable 
volume of that poetry must of course be obvious at once. 
A large, much the largest, part of Browning’s work is 
siinjilv what has been called a “ record ” — run straight 
oil the ])latc or roll or whatever anybody likes to call 
it. of one part of the mind, as it has received the action 
of another. It is doubtful whether much of it (“ The 
Ring and Tlie Book” for in.stance) could have been 
produced in any other way. A poet who worked in 
any other fashion must have got sick of, or confused in, 
that extraordinary maze of going over the same ground 
from dil'lcrent starting points. Evxn Browning must 
(appropriately enough to the subject) have had to get 
up his brief on it wilh unusual care. But, that once 
done, he had only to adjust the machine, and Murderer- 
Browning, Mart^Tcd-wife-Browiiing, Pope -Browning, 
were ready to reel off their impressions as the different 
rolls or wheels were in^^erted. I think he could have 
given us another dozen or score if he had been so 
minded- "that the four original volumes might have 
been fourteen or forty. In iact, the whole of his later 
work sliowed the dangeis ot the method, and such 
things as “ FerishteJi’s Fancies” and the ” Parleyings,” 
may be called its awful examples 

But fortiinatelv Brou nmg had agnardian angel, ready 
at any moment to save him tmrn these dangers. Too 
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often he evaded the angel's care ; but fairly often also, 
he did not. This " dear and great angel" was the Spirit 
of Metre in its nobler and more intricate forms. When 
the pure impressionist and almost improvisatore mood 
was on him, he contented himself with measures facile, 
ingenious, but undistinguished exce})t in the doubtful way 
of eccentric rhythm or diction — witli blank verse, sermom 
plusquam propior, with current couplets, or with blocks 
of intertwisted rhyme where the intertwisting is. rather 
too evidently, not a means ol procuring symphony but 
a mere shift for avoiding trouble and giving the impres- 
sion its head. 

But when the angel said “ Beware of haste" what a 
different thing it was! The greatness of Browning's 
actual powers as a mctrist was suri)risingly long in being 
recognised, or rather not so surprisingly, seeing that his 
"thoughtfulness” was the bait that first caught most 
fish, and that the seeker after thought often has a vir- 
tuous but mistaken notion that metre and it arc not so 
much friends as Iocs. He had. however, as a fact, no 
superior in v\'irietv' of metrical art i and i(’w in exquisite- 
ness and intensity when he listened to the Angel. Of 
metre, which is the nectar of the immortal soul, it may 
be said, as was said so greatly of meat wliich is the 
ambrosia of the mortal body, that it " must he humoured, 
not drove.” Browning " di'ove ” it far too often, rattled 
it over the stones, shook the divine breath out of it, made 
one, to borrow and amend his own phrase, " less than 
half in a rapture and mote than half in a rage ” But 


sometimes also lu- did nol . and then there is the rapture 
without the rage 

He had another gift of fortune, too, that he was never 
so lucky as wlien dealing with love, the passion that 
depends most 011 nnpiession to begin with, and submits 
itscli most lia])j)ilv to transmutation ol impression 
afterwards And so gave us what would take a 
catalogue- ol nncoiiscionalile length to enumerate of 
masterpieces Sometimes the mere single impression 
submits itself to aliriosi complete artistic develoyiment 
and so 111 a way snj)j>ressiori, as in llie very greatest 
things, “ The Last Ride Together,” ” In a Gondola,'* 
tlu! vision ol the moon in ” ('hristmas Eve,” and scores 
ol others. Sometimes, even in long ]>ieces such as 
" Pi])pa Passes,” and " Easter T)av” itself or in ” Fifine 
at tlie h'air ” it does the same Iml more generally 
in these it thrusts itsidf torward and sliows a certain 
iiisuhordiiiation Often, asm the almndant and blessed 
lyrical fragmimts, from the " llcii}) ( assia, sandal buds” 
of ” Paracelsus ” to the glorious Ejiilogiu'. of ” Asolando,” 
it gives just the necessary impulse and no more. But 
it is always presimt. The fatal suggestion of the ” copy 
of verses” — the paper, and the pen, and the ink. and 
the ” Now we’ll write a poem never occurs excejit in 
llie case of persons in whose case it is not of tlie slightest 
consequence whether it occurs or not. Frequently, 
of course, the rapidity of the fashion in which the im- 
pressions present themselves, pass, and are succeeded 
by others, is something of a trial ; sometimes it is, for 





Caliban. 


B mlniir sketch made bv I. T. Netlleshlp In 1880 as a first study or his large painting in oils illiistraiing a • t-nc from lirownlng’s “Caliban 

sketch and the painting^ arc the property of Mr. Elkin Mathews who has kindly pcriiiltled us to rcprodiicf the former. The painting was 
th? o! 1887^ Browning watched the progress of the picture with great Intere^ and in a letter to \fr Klkln Mathews, Mr. Nettleship says 

exhibited In the Academy the poet cxprelaseS great satisfaction with It. declaring “This Is my Caliban, not Shakr.pearc s ! 
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Robert Browning 

I cailliin “ The Is’iMK iUKl ( lu Mfmk ' a( Navstutli Ch .(!< . nilin kj, loOu A 

ilrawnu; by llie Earl ot C.ulisU, ni iln of Manhesa I dtili I'rnu/i 

«b M(‘di( i. 

Fioni “ Tlu' \\ orkb of Kob» ii Hrownm^^ ’ ('^iintli, Eklci ) 

honest folk mIio do iK)t give th(‘insclves airs, rather a 
puzzle to disengage the original im))rcssion itsell, and a 
greater one to make quite certain of the artistic' total 
that was intended to result. I tliink that, having 
made my explorations 1)V' the natural wa\ ol reading 
lor some fifty years and more, I can make my way about 
Browning as well as most people, and 1 have, of course, 
private ideas tliat, in some ol the cruccs, most people 
are wrong and I am right. Tliere is, I think, only one 
fioem in the whole \'ast range where T confess myself 
completely baffled, or rather where I can see half a dozen 
dillerent interjnetations. none ol them satisfactory, and 
that is '' A Serenade at The; Villa.” But the theory at 
wliich I have bc^en hinting, here at least, gives me a 
clue to the cause ol the difficulty, il it does not solve it. 
The piece is an instance ol mixed impressions which 
have run themselves togethcT in the first process, and 
which the poet has not cared — or jierhaps has not been 
able- to disengage in the second. 

Such things are inevitable in the scdieme : they occur 
indeed sometimes in poets whose defect is the want of 
spontaneous impression, not the superabundance of it 
But the solace of the sin, if sin it be, is constant and 
abundant. When the art and the original im])ression 
work together the result is a vividness, an absence of 
bookishness, wliich is hardly lo be found in any other 
f)oet, except in exceptions like Blake. The unearthli- 
hess which M)me people (lhank Heaven ! not all) find 
in Shelley is perforce not felt ; and even in the most 
thoroughly “wrought-up” poems the sense of super- 
nhundant art or virtuosity whicli some (tliank Heaven! 
again not all) hnd in Keats, and Tennyson, and Swin- 
burne cannot possibly ffccur. Even the people, if 
there still be any such, who complain of Browning’s 
“ obscurity,” can hardly, unless they are of infrahuman 
composition, charge him w^ith aloofness. He may seem 





Robert Browning 

n-.idiriK *' I bf Kinji and iIk Hnuk ;i( Niuunli C I'.tli- Si 

A scrwiul iliawinK bv itu' L.iil nl C n , in irn M,irfli(s.i b.ditli 

l‘('i II//: n Me ilin 

From “ The Woi I- ‘ of I'lnkcf I JtrovMiinj^ ’ (Smifh, EUhT ) 

Iht in one w^ay : is alwavs hiiruaiilv near in another. 

Ol course he sometimes, nay, veiy lr(‘quently, allows 
and indeed encourages tlie impression to water itself out 
loo much. In hi^ own word^ (lor there is no sucli com- 
mentator on Browning as Browning himself, and any- 
bod\ who likes literary questing ma\ look for two 
passages in ’’ Prince Hohcnstiel-Schwangaw ” and “ Red 
(7()llon Nightcap (ajuntr\' ' to illustrate this article) — 

“ Here are vei y man}' words 
.A.11 to pourtray one moiuent’s riisji of tliought. 

-\ik 1 very well they do it ! “ 

But the “ \'cry well” is by no iiuaiis always to b(' 
” meant sarcastic.” Still, it cannot be denied that “ The 
Inn Album” and “Red (\>tton Niglitcaj) Country” 
itself, to name no others, would liav(‘ been mflnitelv 
better things in the time and at the stale of “ Men anti 
Women ” than they are aclually : and that almost ever} - 
where, except in places where the sw'eet compulsion of 
lyric interferes, there are aj^t to be alarums and excur- 
sions of metrical rigmarole wliich none but fanatics 
will do more than suffer, wath but occasional gladness. 
In this world, however, you must take things as you 
can get them ; and it must now be a very curious, a 
very one-eyed, lover of poetry who grumbles or hesitates 
at the gift that was given just a hundred years ago to an 
England — necessarily at the moment quite unconscious 
of its luck, and fated to be very scantily grateful for that 
luck till half the time was over. ,The greater poets, 
and even the lesser for that matter, so long as they arc 
poets, never rej)eat their predecessors ; but it is difficult 
to imagine any poet even distantly suggesting the idea 
of a second Browning. The faults could be mimicked 
but hardly followed ; the merits are inimitable ; the 
combination of both unique. 

How he has struck nearly three full generations of 
contemporaries we know ; how he will pontinue to strike 
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lulnrity may perhaps he guessed with less rashness 
than usual. That a good deal of him (as of almost all 
the more voluminous poets) will be little read^ is oi course 
a certainty, made more csttain by the very considerations 
which ha\T btien nd winced here. That a xery large 
proportion, especially ol the lyiics (always the most 
immortal. becaus(‘ of the most poetical part ol a poet’s 
work) will surviw', these same considerations make as 
certain. For they unite three a])j)eaK — the lirst two 
■of whic'li by themselves hav’e been wont to s«rve as 
sufticient passjiorts t(^ ih(‘ T.nnd of MattcTs Imforgot 


These are charm and distinction of form ; directness of 
human interest of subi(vt , and, finally and most espec- 
icdlv , that other human interest of process of develop- 
ment and j)i eseni alion vvliuh lia'^ Ix^en here dwelt On. 
Wliethcr in tins Iasi, anvtliing which has stimulated 
growtli inav, as such stimulants sometimes do, turn to 
a cause of decay, is as v et uncertain except to the Divdiier 
mtelligimce But tln'ro is very little falsehood in 
Browning . then^ an* lew poets who were less liars ; 
and wliere tliore litlN* lalstTood, then* is not much 
tear of de( a\' 


ROBERT BROWNING’S FATHER 


By Sir William Roberjson Xkoli., LL D 

how he wasl(‘(l to write, wJien .1 v'ouiig man ol three-aiid 


I N TQlo there a])p(‘ared “ The Lile ol Robert Brown- 
ing with Notices ot liis Wniiiigs, his Family, and 
his Friends by W. Hall (inttni. completed and edited by 
Harry ('hrislo])her Minchin.” It was recognised at 
once bv^ Browning students that m this book wc bad oiu‘ 
of the most im])ortanl contributions to our knowledge 
ol the ])()(*t’s mind and history ITofessoi Hall Giiflm. 
whose labours wen' unfortuuatelv cut short by death, 
had giv^en years ol his V'aluable life to an exjiauslive 
study of Browning’s liistor^ He had th(' co-operation 
oj Browning’s friends and relatives, and ab(»v(‘ all he 
was able to maka', with Mr. Barrett Browning’s sanction, 
an extensive examination of tJie books in the PaLizzo 
Rezzoiiico, those " wisest, ancient hooks.” amid which 
tlie future ])oet passed liis childliood This examina- 
tion was exc(‘.pti()rially fruitful in n'sults 

Robert Browning, the jioet’s fatluT, was described as a 
1 i \G n g encyc:lo])a;dia. He 
had " the scent of a hound 
and the snaj) of a bulldog” 
for an old or rare volume 
He was an ardent ex|)loiei 
■ol the bookstalls ol Loudon, 
and in later days ol the 
Quais of Paris. His extra 
ordinary collection ol 
volumes had a lifelong in- 
fluence on his son, who read 
tliem eagerly. 

Professor (Triftin gives m an 
interi)retative refere nces. 

For example, he shows how 
Browning prolited by liis 
father’s immense historical 
reading, how he deriv’cd 
from that storehouse ol fact 
and fancy, “ The Wonders 
ot the Little World,” by 
the seventeenth century 
Coventry divine, Nathaniel 
Wanley, the story of ” The 
Pied Piper of Hamelin 
liow he derived from the 
Works of Cornelius Agrippa 
ttiis preface to ” Pauline ” ; 


twemty, his iirst tu kijovvledgcd poem ol * Para('(‘lsus.” 

Brow'nmg the elder ])()ssessed tlircx; lolio vailiimes 
containing llie Works of J'aracelsiis. .Vnotlier book 
owned by Jirowrimg’s fatlu'r was Melander’s ” Jocoseria.” 
Iroin wliicli, in 188 Brow ning look the name of one 
among liis v’ohimes. h'or a 1 idler accoiiid the readei 
IS lelerred to 1 ‘iolessoi Hall (inilin’s admirable book. 

Kobeil Browning’s jiaients were deejdy interested 
in leligioii. Six years bi'lort' his liirtli his mother had 
joined the ('ongn'gatioii.il Church which met at York 
Street, Walworth Until lu'r di'ath, f()rt^'-th^ec years 
later, slie might liav'c' liei'ii si'i'ii Sunday altiT Sunday 
walking tint her e\’en horn H.itchain, after the family 
had li'lt ('amherwell Not (won th(i aciitest neuralgia 
could keop lii'r troin Ikt place. Professor Griffin says 
that in i8jo, uiidi'r Ikt influence Ikt husband, ” who had 

Ix'eii brought up as an 
Fy)is('o[)alian and is said to 
liav'o been more liberal in 
doctrinal matters, also yoiiied 
the Congregational body.*' 
'riie p()('t himself adored 
Ins inoth(*T, and was in e^u-ly 
days passionately religious. 
7 'he minister of York Street 
Chapel was described by the 
late Rey. Edward White, 
who worshipped as a boy 
along with Browning, as 
one who “combined the 
character of a saint, a 
dancing rnastc'r and an 
orthodox eiglitcenth century 
theologian in about equal 
1)1 ojxirtions.” B r o w n i n g 

attimded the chapel affq. 
r('ad omiiivoroiisly, and was 
tor a brief j.criod under the 
inHuence of ” Queen Mab.” 
an atheist and a vegetarian. 
This phase, however, did 
not continue by any means. 

Mr. Elkin Mathews, the 
eminent i)ublisher, has very 



Robert Browning. 1675. 


After the portrait by G. F. Watts, R.A., in the Nriiioiial Forir.iit Gallery. 
From “ The Works of Robert UrowiilnR." (Smith, Khier ) 
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kindly lent me some writings of the elder Browning, 
which fell into his hands a good many years ago under 
the following circumstances. 

In 1882, Mr. Mathews was at St. Leonards on a holi- 
day and happened to stay at the same hoarding-house 
as a very old lady who had been a friend of tlic Browning 
family. Her name was the Baroness von Muller, and 
she must have been about eighty at the time. Mr. 
Mathews, who was a young Browning enthusiast, fell 
into conversation with the Baroness who told him that 
she had known the poet’s father very well indeed, that 
she possessed many of his letttirs and manuscripts. 
Later on she sent a bundle of manuscripts to Mr. 
Mathews. He took extracts from these, retained one 
or two of the originals by the Jiaroness’s permission 
and returned the rest to her. 

I imagine from Professor (irilhn’s hook that some jiart 
at least of the y)apers owned by lh(‘ Baroness \'on Miillei 
must have been examined, but, with one slight cxcefition, 
none of them, so lar as 1 know , has b(‘en put in print, 
and some of them throw a light on the relations l)etween 
the poet and his tatlier. 

I 

The first manuscript in my hands is entitled “ llorcC 
ClajdonicC.” The date us about 18^0. 1 'he larger 
part of the document consists of religious poems evi- 
dently written from Sundav to Sunda\’ aftei hearing 
sermons by his minister, llie Kev. (ieorge ('layton. 
The extracts will be more intelligible it 1 gi\'e a pre- 
fatory note on the preaching of Mr. ( layton. 

Mr. Clayton belonged to an eminent Dissenting 
family. He and his brothers were indeed among the 
aristocrats of Nonconformity. They had large private 
means."^ ^Tliey were strongly Conservative in their 



29, De Vere Garden 0 » Kenslnston. 

Browning's last home in London (f687'-iB89). 



The Rev. George Clayton 

.\ht» b.iptisecl Robr‘1 im<I iii‘.i>iii i| tlu “ llora* Clayioiii.r ’ nf his 

t.ll ’liT . 

bruin Irni In Mi iJkln Mdilir^ws 

tendencies, and thc\' were* hacked in' w'(‘ll-to-do middle- 
class congregations, by wboin tiiey were held in great 
reverence. Tlu‘. lat<‘ Kc\'. Ldwaid White, Biowming's 
contcmporar\', had, as his Iritnuis w^ell remember, a strong 
satiric vein. He Inuglied at tlie Clayton pomposity^ 
and lie used to say that for the young jieople in Walworth 
Chapel the most at ti active part of the service was a long 
extemi)ore prayer in which the events of the week, so 
far as they related to the Chapel members, were discussed 
in a veiled form. When Mr. Clayton was offering a 
prayer the sharp boys were tearing away the veils and 
discovering the individuals referred to Mr. Clayton 
how'cver, was evidently a man of mark m his own way. 
I have before me a volume entitled “ A rnurse of Sermons 
on Faith and Practice, delivered b\ the Rev. George 
Clayton at York vStrc(‘t Chapel, Walw^orth, 1838-1839.*’ 
It is publislied by T. Ward & Co., of Paternoster Row. 
and a preface ex])lains tliat the discourses of which it is 
made up were taken dow^n in shorthand and corrected 
by Mr. Clayton. *' Ujk)!! aj>plicalion being made to him, 
Mr. Claj’ton kindly fell in with the views of his people 
in this rcsj^ct, and at the ('Sj)ecial request of the reporters, 
undertook to correct any verbal inaccuracies which 
miglit crec]) into the reixiits. The fiublishers [the 
editors] now take leave of their fellow members, assuring 
them that next to the dehght which tliey experienced 
in listening to the deliv^ery of the sermons, they feel 
extreme pleasure in having been the humble instru- 
ments of their perpetuation.” 

The sermons deal with the A])ostles' Creed and the 
Decalogue. They are couched in the sltyle of the period, 
and are not w'anting in fire and spirit. They are in fact 
comparatively liberal for the time. Thus the " charnel- 
house ” theory of the Resurrection is repudiated. “ All 
we wish to contend for is that the same body, substcui- 
tially considered, whatever variation there may be in 
some of its qualities, shall be raised from the tomb. 
What, for example, should you think of a murderer 
who being detected and brought to justice fifteen or 
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thirty years after the fact of his crime had been com- 
mitted, should plead that it was not the same body 
which had committed the crimt^, and that therefore it 
would not be just to inflict upon a body differently 
constituted, the punishment of a crime which had been 
committed in a body otherwise constituted ? You 
would feel that this plea was not tenable — tliat it was not 
for a moment to be allowed : because though, perhaps, 
once in seven ^^cars the whole system of our corporeal 
organization changes, yet we continue to be, substantially, 
and to all moral purposes, the same persons.” 

Mr. Clayton's ethical teaching is sufficiently robust. 
He is passionately opposed to loveless marriages ” with- 
out the least union of heart, the least similarity of taste, 
or the least communion of spirit. Who does not know 
that there are many marriages of convenience ? Who 
does not know that in circles of the highest rank, as well 
as in circles of a lowlier grade, many a marriage is under- 
taken purely on this conventional principle. It is 
just a bargain struck between title and title, family and 
family, settlement and counter-settlement, and this is 
called marriage 1 'J'ln‘ institution ol God absolutely 
resents this affront, and disavows any a] )pi oving counten- 
ance upon such engagements.” 

• The versified jiarajilirases ol Mr. Clayton’s sermons 
by Browning the elder <ire absolntt‘ly without literary 
merit, although they aie suriinonth' fliKMit and con- 
ventional. The following is a fair speciiiKMi . 

“ Ah f could but Satan to our cytis a|)i)tMr 

In that (head Jorni wincli IMilloii ha.s portray’d 
What liuinan bosom but would shrink with h^ar ^ 

W'liai iiaidened heart that would not be aliaid 
Ah ' sinner far more dieadfiil is the .smile 
'I'han tliat blac k Irown wdnch lliie.ilcns and edarms 
hor ’tis his business sinners to beguile. 

And not to fill then bosom with alarms” 



niiif.' l>^ I’l I v Ml- I Ik k* 

Chif ajiu 


Robert Browning. 

.ll K 111 IIk Ai IIiDIII I II'MII lltf‘, 


The jollowing is as good as main and no belter than 
most. 


1;A1. \AAl 

I shall s(‘(* him ' but not now ' 

Shall Ixdiold him ' Luit not iiUiLi 
Shall lIk‘ sceplh behold to wlneli all sluill bow' 
When the dayslai ot lilr shall appeal ' 



San Clemente GatOt Areaxo* 

by which iCaponsacchl and Putnplliii madt* their escape. 

Eroin “ Th(- Ring and the Hook,” by Robert Brov\ iiing. (Smith, Elder.) 


Kismg to nu'lodious sounds 

Brighter than yon orb oJ day, 
Heav'n and Earth's reni()te.st bounds 
Shall his sovereign jiower obey 

Whcie are now those ninn’rous hjes 
Jdiat lately dar’d presume to ri.se. 
And with ICnchaiiliiients would oppose 
'J'iie So\ ’reign ruler ol the skies ^ 

.Moab trembles with alfnglit, 

Edom seeks the shades of^mghl, 
Humbled Midian shall adore, 

Ainalck shall hti no more, 

W’hilst o’er CtLiiaan's wide doniain 
Israel shall \ictonous icign. 

See lilt; stai of Jacob’s race, 

(flittering harbinger of day, 

Rising on the woild to chase 
Sm and Ignorance away ■ 

Yes ’ Kleraal ho shall reign 1 
Angels and mankind adore 
lie thy Sceptre shall retain 

When tune shall be no more. 

Lord ! my heart is humbled now ; 
Lowly at 'J'liy feet 1 bow 
Earthly visions, falsely bright. 

Vanish from before my sight. 

All that mortals seek below. 

All ambition can bestow^ 

When beheld in Gospel light 
Vanish from before my sight. 
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Frmn street to street he piped advancing;, 

And step f.»i' step they followed dancmf'. ’ 

“The Bled Piper of Haiiiehii,'' b> Koherl Hrowninn 
Illustration by W. Ralston, from Messrs. CiissclI's “ IVnny Ballatl “ senes 


The manuscript has a certain value as showing that 
the elder Browning was warmly in svnipatln' with the 
teaching liis minister and the religious ojnnions ol his 
wile. The })Oct and his wife seem to liav'e been essentially 
of the same mind. I am,'* wrote Elizabeth Barrett. 
“ a Congregational Christian.’* Their jKietry is largely 
religious, and it may well be doubted whether it could 
ever have taken the form it did had it not been for their 
training in Congregational Christianity. Certainly it 
could never have come from any section ol the Church ol 
England or any other section of dissent at the time. It 
was in a manner Evangelical with a broad outlook. 

II, 

More curious are Browning the elder's excursions in 
Jiis son's domain. TVolessor (Griffin mentions the version 


of the Pied Piper by Browning's father, 
and he says that it leaves little room 
for speculation as to whence came tlie 
poet's tendency to odd rhymes and 
humorous verse. He gives a short 
extract and mentions that Die version 
ends abruf)tly after about sixty lines* 
with the following note : ''I began 
this not knowing that Robert had 
written on this subject ; liaving heard 
him mention it, I stopped short. I 
never saw his manuscript till some 
weeks afterward. R. B., 2nd March, 
1843." ‘'This note was evidently 
added some time after the lines were 
written, for Browning’s poem was 
published in November, 1842 ; possibly 
this publication suggested the note. 
At a later' date the father was bold 
enough to complete his version by the 
addition of some two hundred lin<?s, 
so that it assumed about the same 
proportions as that of his son.” The 
manuscript in my hands has no note, but it seems worth, 
quoting as a literarv cnriositv' 

IIAMICLIN 

There is at a moderate distance Irom Banover 
On the Weser, a nven of singular f.Line. 

A town which the loench and the r.its often ran over,. 
Bnt though report \aries, 

Yet sage antiquarujs 

.Arc all m one store concerning its name , 

Whi(.h IS (Tamchn ^Jhit you had bettei perhaps 
Turn over our atlas and look at the maps) 

This place without flattery 
S(jemed one va.st rattery — 

Where the rats came from no mortal could say - 
For one put to fliglit 
'Pheic were ten the next night. 

And for ten overnight there were twenty next day,. 
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With double the number before the next morning. 
Indeed the inhabitants gave the mayor warning 
That unless these intruders were driven away 
The rats and taxation 
Would bring on starvation-- 
And if so then this was tlieir firm declaration 
That they wouldn’t stay ! 

The rats however lauglied at that, 

Down they came troojang pit-a-pat — 

And all the town seemed rat, rat, lat! 

This made the magistrates determine 
To lay their heads together 
And reason whether 
Ihey could not “oust ” tliest* vermin 
Traps, poison, terriers, cats and lerrets. 

Each discussed their several nieiits, 

Not one of which, nor all togethei, 

Weighed with the Aldermen one fiMllier 
Since every man 
Pursuefl his ])lan , 

To which if no one else agn'ed 
No plan of theirs should e’er succeed : 

Nor could they for a moment bear it 
That other men should liave the merit 
Of clearing Ilamclin from rats. 

The market rose : and cats wen; done 
At half - thre.e-quarters — seven-eighths one ’ 

The House were Bulls lor tlie account • 

And several Jobbers that had Bcai’d 
Were on Die settling day declaicd 
J)ut:k^ to a large amount ! 

Still cats were on the rise 
But notwithstanding this control 
The rats contriv’d to head the ])oll 
In vast m,i)orities » 

(Now, should tlu; sliglitcst liesilatioii 
Come across the reader’s mind 
Because the proofs of this narration 
Are very difhciilt to lind 
Here arc Schnchius 
Erithius 

Anri Kirk historians Iving by use 
It were absurd 
To doubt the word 
Of men so famous, learn 'd and pious 
So let us once for all be jiist 
And take their narrative on trust). 



Robert Browning. 


'The iM.ixoi ,ind Mdi'inuai m ( miiih d sat 
Si 1 1\ nig <onin\'mg pondennj, sihfming — 
Iv.itmg dcbaliiig musing dn aining , 
\bnsi\(* wnids aiul roulf'si- nsmg, 

Siirpiisiiig srlienu'-. ol llicii tuh ising 



( iiiKloiu’ bv sclu-nies 
slill nuuL* surprising 
\nd all al)()ut a 
ral ' 

\inidst this teiiible up- 

I O.LI 

riic poi ler stationed at 
tlic door 

.Aimoinued a slr.Liigcr 
( .dJing th(;re, 

Witli something 
urgent to declare 
< M vast imjiortance 
lo th(‘ Mayor. 
About the rats ” 

It IS. ’’ replied the 
])orter. " I hat 's 
I'lw' \ <'ry thing ’ ” 1 lie 
Court declare. ^ 

'fins news of course 
Came with edectric 
rce ; 

All discord in a moment 
vanish’d — 

Si arcely a wliisper now 
was heard. 

Hush ’ and shake 


The “Square Old Yellow Book/' 

showing the letter roin Arcangeli, wflueii on the day of Guido's ext-rulion 
Ftoni “'I'he Rln^; and the Book," by Robert Browuilii^ (Smith, Khkr) 


hands ! " were ev'ry 
word . 
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r.icminilt* of iii llic h>indwrltliiK 

A Vf rs.on ril ilif s.iim- n»>fni \)\ 
'1 liL <ri^ln.il is the properly ot 
k(niil> lent It 


The Mayor put on a serious face, 

And cried, Walk in ; if that's the 
case/* 

Well, sir ? And what are your pre- 
tensions ? '* 

This was addressed 
Just in the tone which folks repeat 
When of some cheat 
They're under apprehensions ; 

With rather an unpleasant feeling 
About the man with whom they're 
dealing ; 

* (But let that rest.) 

Indeed the fellow talk'd to so 
Seem'd of the lowest of the low. 

Let your fancy now describe 
A vagrant of the gipsy tribe ; 

Tall, gaunt and meagre, in a dress 
Which spoke the depths of wretched- 
ness ; 

Patches — black, yellow, red and blue, 

KjEigs of ev'ry shape and hue. 

His hungry look, his piercing eye, 

Close lip, bent brow and stooping gait 
Seemed all conjectures to defy 
About his state. 

Yet there was in his face 
Something above the conimonjilacc. 

Something which gavi* one a surmise 
Of greatness m disguise ; 

The wandering Jew, 

For auglit they kneav . 

Whilst others f.incy 
'Twas Nostradamus, 

Once so famous 

For catching lats and necroin.incy 
The Mayor displayed a world of ta( t 
When canvassing the vagrant <i(l : 

Rubbing his chin, at last out came . 

“ I say you- mister, wli.il's your 
name - 

lYay who are you '' 

Why IS it thus 
You come to us — 

And what is it you want to do ? 

Wrath sparkled in the vagrant's eye, 

He pau.scd- ;then made him this reply : 

" Who am 1 ? 'J'hcn you never knew 
" Or heard of the Pied Piper ? -whew ! 

Their hands and eyes were all surprise — 

You — the Pied Ihpcr ^ " each one cries : 

" And from this nuisance if set free 
Arc we to be 

Indebted to the Devil and thee ? 

No ! let us twenty fold endure 
Than have recourse to such a curse." 

But from without 
Was heard a shout 

" Mind. Aldermen, what yon re about ! " 

This was interrupted by 
" Pray, what's all that to you and I ? 
We're ruined if these rats remain — 

And where's the harm 
Of any charm 

That gives the Devil his rats again ? " 

The council act on this advice : 

All is agreed except the price. 

They then call in and ask the man — 

' Can you, niy friend — no doubt you can 
Drive all the.se rats from Hamelin ? Come 
We’ll not dispute about the sum ; 

Just tell us what you would be paid — 

Short liargains are the best, 'tis said." 

" Five hundred pounds — I ask no more/* 
(Said he) — '* this granted, I restore,' 

To the best of my ability, 

Hamelin to its tranquility." 


Ashamed and trembling at the deco 
The common couftcilmcn agreed ; 

And this the mob outside "encore " 
Sixteen times louder tlian before 
(Where were the consciences ? yon cry — 
What's that to you — was their rejily ; • 

Let him but play — the rats away, 

We’ll rub that score oft by-and-by). 

The piper struck up " Toot— toot— toot 1 " 
Upon his more than magic flute. 

" Yes, I’m in tunc," he cried. " And now 
(Making the Citizens a bow) 

" Just for a moment follow me- 
And you shall see what you shall sec ! " 
And what a sight they saw ! 

Lur'd by the magic notes a throng 
Of rats came scampering along - 
The companies, some millions strong, 
Quitted the town — the roads w’ere lin’d. 
Nor was one straggler left behind 
Wlien they came to the Weser’s bank, 
Then with a general scream. 

Plung'd headlong in the stream. 

And sank I 

The business was completely done — 

The rats had vanish'd — ev'ry one 1 
Yet as they sauntered round the place 
There was on ev'ry townsman's face 
A blank 1 
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^•^''Xe<A ce**'^ 'fj t*^-cCiL ,’ 

/fit ca^^ /-^ j!pai^)^ 

Jt 4/^*1 \) 4 a:^€€^/j ' 

. \ 

^/</i : - v^z»*^ 

//fu/ ^/ 

>iv, fz/^~ Zh’// <' — 


( )ntsi(ie the door, 

'I'lie s(y()ni {)t all the neij^hbour- 
liootl, 

'\nd hooted bv the iicl) and poor. 
’'J‘\\.Ls then a Beadle from the Cyorpora-^ 
lion 

(hive lum most civilly an intimation 
riu' Miiyor and Aldermen thought fit 
riiat h(' should quit ; 

('•add 111 * do lH‘lt(;r than submit ? 
No.” said the I’lpcr, “ Stop a bill 
(to brK'l; <ind ask them if they dare 
biilli ()1 me any legal fare ^ 

Give iiu' my wages 1 dcjiart 
And lea\'e the town with all my heart ; 
But till the pioimsed sum you ])ay 
Here will I stay.” 

” Nay, "quoth the lieadle gently, " Nay! " 
No,” cued the people, ” go away I 
And if you fail, 

Heie are the sbx k.s and thqre the jail I 
Know then that wc’rc 
Exticmcly and bitterly .severe 
On ev’iy vagabond found here." 
'■ Well, then, if you would have it so," 
Said the Pied Pi|)er, " 1 must go. 

Bill Icl me play, 

By way of letting people see, 

Since you have kept your word with me 
How very grateful 1 can be. 

( )ne little tunc — then haste 

auriy." 

We’ve lieaitl in olden time of one 
Who tinned beholders into stone. 

And could the story Ixj believed, 

\\’h;it wonders musiclias achieved. 

' J w.is witli the J^ipei so — 
Scaicclv had lie playixl, wlicn lo ! 
Kv’ry bos()in lell a thrill, 

IMuyor and Aldermen stood still, 
I ravellors on hor.sii and foot 
Stixxl as if th(*y’(l taken root 
All bow’d lo music's powers. 
And inagK seemed to rule the 
houi. 


of Kobert BiiiwnluK „ 

Browniii)' .ij)p« .irs 111 ■’ Asol.iixl‘> 

Mr KIkIn Mailirws, who 
(or rL'pifiiiuctloii. 

For a few moments’ recollection 
Brought powerfully this refiection 

They now had Lucifer to thank » 

The very crowd that roar'd aloud 

To have infernal means employ'd, 

Rack'd with despair, now asked the Mayor 
How he could dare 
Employ the devil in this affair ? 

Oh, how much better hail it been 
Even to let the rats remain. 

Indeed their feelings were so keen 

They almost wished them back again. 

But mind, the rats were all decoy’d 
Into the Weser. and destroy’d. 

The Mayor quite frightened by the crew. 

Asked of the Bishop what to do > 

The Bishop frowned : — 

And told him. " Rather, sir, than T 
Would have a finger in tlic pie 

1 would myself be drowned. 

Didn't I warn you all ? ” “ Not you I 

Exclaimed the Aldermen, tis true 

You said the end would justify 

The means ; and gave us leave to try, 

And if successful, then defy ^ 

His works and him and his queer clothing. 
Then said the Bishop, “ Give him nothing 1 ” 

All this while the Piper stood 
Wrap't in melancholy mood 


Heads and liearts allow the sway, 
Old anil young the spell obey ; 
Its influence held them dumb. 
Fain would they struggle- tain they'd fly, 
ihit 'tis m vain they strive and try. 

All to its powers succumb. 

The minstrel from beneath his coal 
Another reed pqic drew. 

Then was a cheerful lively note 
Heard cv'ry street and alley through , 

Whilst the strange mendicaut’s stern brow 
Scowl'd with the blackest hatred now , 

From side to side his dark eye roll’d, 

Ills look was dreadful to behold. 

He stamp’t Ids fool 1 though not a word 
W.is spoken, yet his victims luiard. 
riie loveliest children in the place. 

Laughing— smiling — full of play, 

Dancing to the lively measure. 

Following the sound with pleasure 
As the piper led the way. 

But of a sudden one might trace 
A change in every dancer’s face. 

Grinning ghastly — staring wilil, 

An awful spectre cv'ry child 
In that vast crowd : 

Raving, shrieking, groaning till 
The dance was stopped at Coppleburg hill ; 
Wlien lo 1 a cavern opened wide 
By magic malice reft — 

The whole procession went inside — 

Not one was left I 
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The spell was now complete ! Then closed the cave 
Over them all — a sad, untimely grave ! 

The corporation unprepared 
For this, at one anotlier star’d. 

And many a scheme w^as tried in vain 
To get the children back again. 

At length, pursuant 

To some grand scheme of then recorder, 

They by an edict gave an order 
That children never should play tnianl. 

Nor organ ever should be jdaying. 

And all Italian boys found straying 

Wilh hurdy-gurdy, pipe or mouse, 

The new police wore told to seize on. 

As rogues found guilty of high treason. 

And lodge them in the station house. 
Moreover, any of the throng 
Who dared to lium or sing a song 
Were sure to rue it ; 

And all were seized who, right or wrong, 

Were listening to it. 

And not content 

With this, they raised a nionument 
Not (jiiitc so tall 

As that which Pojie was pleased to call 
“ London’s tall bully,” but so high 
That evTy traveller jiassing by 

Might read thereon, engraved in stone, 

Tn Latin (true monastic jargon) 

The story we have just completed, 

Showing how vilely they’d been treated — 

But not a word about their bargain ! 

W'ell, after several summers past. 

And all enquiry at a stand 
A traveller from some distant land 
Waited upon the Mayor, 

Having something to declare 
That probably would make him stare. 

Most certainly he stared, and ” Well,” 

Said he, ” And what have you to tell ? ” 

” Wliy, all the children that you know 
About a century ago 


Were swallowed up, you think, and still 
Lie buried under Coppleburg hill, 

Are found at last, 

Bid of all their travelling mania. 

Safe and sound in ’J'ransylvania.” 

How got they there ? 

Railroads and steam were not invented. 

The world with horses was contented. 

Moving about w^as rather tardy. 

Neither Montgolfier nor Lunardi 

Having yet travelled through the air. 

I'lie fact IS, lie had read by chance 
Something about the ” Piper’s dance,” 

And having blundered on a race 
Whose origin he could not trace 
To this conclusion wisely came 
” They certainly must be the same.” 

Where it is useless to dispute 
It shows our wisdom to be mute , 

So what became of that wild rout 
Seems seltled now without a doubt. 

I gu’c on tlu' two pn‘vioii 5 j>ages a facsiinile ol anotlici 
poem. “ ('lesccnlins.” in the handvviiting ol Browning’s 
lather. This poem is to be found in “ Asolando ” — “ The 
Cardinal and the Dog.” wilh varralions W’liether it was 
suggested bv the elder Browning to his son, 01 whether, 
as is more likely, it was a v.iriatj(»n b\ the lather ol the 
son’s poem I eannot saypositivelv Jhit in tins connection 
we ha\'e an interesting and so l,n as I know nnsolvi'd 
problem. We have no moans o| doling tlie pcKuns in 
“ Asolando.” One ol the best P>r(wvning critics is ol 
opinion tliat many ol llieni w(‘ie oid and were gatliered 
togethei by tliepoO for his last jmbhc.itjon Itisalmost 
certain, to say tlie least, that inaii\ ol tliem were bv no 
means recent, but as yet we lui\t no way ol discrim- 
inating between the old and th iu‘w Browning’s 
father died in 18O6, and the poet hiinsrll in 1889. 



The Paleeso Reeeonico. Veoioe» 

whero Browning died, December la, 1B89. 
It Is now the residence ot bis son, Mr. Robert Barrett Browning. 
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“THE BOOKMAN” PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

MAY, 1912. 


Answers to these competitions [each on a separate sheet hearing tJw name and address of the sender) should be 

forwarded not later than the i^ih of the month to 

“ Tlie Prize Pap^e.” The Bookman, Messrs. Hodder & Stf)iip:liton. Warwick Square. E.C. 


I. ~.\ Prize or ()ne <iuini a is ollercd ior the liest 
orip^mal liallad not more than lorty lines in 
lenptli 

IT— A T*rize or Hale a Guinea is ottered tor Hu* best 
quotation from Enp^lish verse ajqilicable to any 
review or the name of an\ author or book 
appearing in this number oi The Bookman. 
Preference will be given to quotations of a 
humorous nature. 

JII. — A Prize of Three Xeav Books offered for the 
best account in a hundred words oi how a 
woman has act(*d or miglit act with chivalry 
towards anoHier woman, or t(w\ards a man 

IV. — A PRJZE OF H ale a Guinea is oiiered for tlie best 
review in not more than one hundred words of 
any n*cently f)ul)hshed novi'L Competitors 



From a fiortinit hv Fnhert FarrfU nrowninn, 

Robert Browning, li89. 

From *• The Workslof Koberf Drowning.’* (Smith, Blder)^ 


should give the names ol authors and publishers 
at head ol their reviews. 


V. —A eojjy of The Bookman will be sent post free tor 
twelve months to the sender oi the best suggestion 
for The Booicman Competitions. The Editor 
reserves the right to use any suggestions sub- 
mitted 

RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR 
APRIL. 

I This Com[)etiliori has f)ro\Td remarkably popular. 
Among the numerous Lwics sent in many are 
too r,t)nimonj)lare in style and theme, and show 
little of imagination or poetic feeling or uttc'r- 
ance, luit quite a satisfactory percentage of tlu^ 
})oems arc distineth' meritorious. We award 
the I^RJ/E ol One Guinea to Miss \"era Lar- 
minie. of 44, Longridge Koad, Earl's Court, 
London, for " The Niglit Raid," a drama- 

tic lyric ol real emotional and imaginative 
power ’ 

IHE NIGHT RAID. 

I lie drew down, the nicdit dre*\v (If)wn, 

AtmI shone vellow from the town , 

I'he tlripping log liiiiig heavily 
Ewixt leaden sky and leaden sea. 

Tlie night drew down, the night flr«‘v\ ddwii, 

And fires l)urned red witlnn tin* town ; 

I'he hulls of ships drew soiiiiflk'ssh’ 

Out of the shadows of the se.i. 

I he night drew down, the night drew- down, 

And children slept within tJic town ; 
riu* miiflled oars swuing noiselessly 
.Above the silence of the sea. 

Ehe night drew down, the night diew down, 

AtkI women shrieked within the tdU'n ; 

The rattle of the nnisketr\ 

Died out 111)011 a sullen sea. 

The night drew down, the night drew down, 

And dead men slept within the lowm , 

The dripping log hung heavily 
Twixl leaden skv ami leaden sea. 


We select these from among the best of the oiIut 
lyrics received : 

SORROW AND I. 

Sorrow came siglung to me, ah me 1 

When Spring was abroad irt the land, 

" I loo can love, and I love but thee, 

*' Then give me,'" she said, " thy hand, 

Give me thy heart and my heart shall cling 
Closer than life to thee, 

My soul shall be thine for remembering — ** 

Sorrow said this to me 1 
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SONG. 

Life is funny, isn't it ? 

Life is very droll.* 

Lots of money — isn't it ? — 

And precious little soul I 
Life is funny, 

Shed your money, 

Pay the toll I 

Love is honey, isn’t it ? 

Love is very sweet. 

Heaven, Sonny, isn't it ? — 

And never time to eat ! 

Love i.s honey — ■ 

Takes you, Sonny, 

Off your feet ! 

Death is — death is - what is it ? 
Just a beauty sleep ? 

End of things or not, is it ? — 
Ah well, that can keep 1 
Life is funny ! 

Love js honey ! 

Death may reap ! 


- H'. // drove The Lying in State of Robert Browning, 
at the Palazzo Rezzonico, Venice. 

wSorrow was Heaulv to me^, ah me’ 

Her hair was the veil ol the night, 

Her eyes were the stars that we dream, not sec, 


(('. Cl. Ta\'ior, Karr Hall, Heswall, 
Cheshire.) 

A MOONL1GH1' SONA'l'A. 


And her vone was the wind in its flight. 
She took mv heart in her hand, and it sighed 
Strange iiiiisk -and ceased to be, 

She rapt mv Ide m her life, and it die<I - 
Sorrow' did this to me ’ 


.My (.arden hath no flower with hues like thine, 
No Lily hall so fan, nor Rose, nor 1‘glantine, 
When there f)ii Snmmer-eves 1 watch thee stray, 

1 count .IS naught the flowers that bloom by day. 


Sorrow was dearest to me, ah me ’ 

When summer was sweet in the air, 

She bloomed in my life like a flowering tree, 

Whilst 1 grew withered and bare 
She hung rnv heart on a chain ol years 
As a jewel tor all to see, 

She gave me her heart tliat was drowned in tears -- 
Sorrow gave this to me’ 

Sorrow went sighing from me, ali me ' 

When the winter w'aii was nigh, 

"Give me the heart that I gave to thee, 

For I go," she said, " to die " 

She gave me my lile -it was w'llliered and sere — 

My heart — it had ceased to be— 

And the love that h;id lam in it, warm and dear 
Sorrow look this from me ! 

(Kathleen Knox, ii, Hiighenden Avenue, Antrim 
Road, Belfast.) 

THE TOILERS 

" We have the payne and Iraucyle, rayne and wyiid in the feldes " 

’ John Ball (Fourteenth Century) 

Slaves of the scytlie and the sickle, to work as the seasems run , 
Binding the .sheav'es in the harvest, bathed 111 tlie heat of the sun , 
Ploughing the fields in the siiringtime -when sh.all our work be 
dune ? 

For each hide turned by our ploughing, and all the corn that it yiekU, 
*' We have the pain and travail, rain and wind in the fields " 

Swept bv the winds of winter, soaked and sodden with rains, 
Our burden is hard in the bearing ; we are smitten of dolorous 
pains ; 

We gather our T-ord’s good harvest, but what see wo nl its gams 
For each hide turned by our ploughing, and all the corn that it yields, 
" Wc have the pain and travail, ram and wind m the fields " 

With never a hope of resting, .sorely driven arc we ; 

And we drive the kiuc to their grazing, fair or foul let it be ; 

And we cease not for age nor for .sickness, nor for infirmity 
For each hide turned by our ploughing, and all the i orn that it yields, 
" We have the pain and travail, ram and wind in the fields.'* 

We drink salt sweat to refresh us, and lalxjur we take for our 
bread ; 

And weariness clo.ses our eyelids before the daylight be sped ; 
And we hear deep sobs in the night-time, and the sound of tears 
that are shod. 

For each hide turned by our ploughing, and all the corn that it yields, 
" We have the pain and travail, ram and wind in the fields” 

Cruelty, lust, oppression, and hard, unpunished crime — 

These are the bars from freedom, pa.st which we needs must 
climb ; 

And ye who hear us know it, bearing the cry of our time : 

For each hide turned by our ploughing, and all the corn that it yields, 
" We have the pain and travail, rain and wind in the fields.” 

(Claude L. Penrose (G.C.), Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich.) 


'Die flaming ginnes of tlie Wc-l grow dim , 

The breeze is dead, and luedied the throstle’s hymn ; 

1 he Moon '•ta\s Imfj’rmg low beluml the }>ine, 

7'here is no 100 m fo^- other i harms than tlimc 

\nd whi'ii bun out Hk lir.k ( I night \'ou pass, 

And stand tr insfigurcd on t!ie mof)niit grass, 

Die slffping flowers ,nif’ ;ill Ine birds ,it rest 
Dieam ot the stents and -on'.:■^ lh.it ]>lease them be.st, 

(K W'. rnesl, it)i. olli'go Road, Norwich.) 

We also commend the 1\ n< ^ sret In' Margaret McIntvTe 
(Haling), Mabel Aine\' (Wood (ireen). IL H. I£vans 
(( onstarilinf^ple), IMiss I) K l^oilean (Bath), M. F. Lock 
(.•\shtord), Rev A ). Ashle\' (Laimoek). J). Anderson 
(Dumfries). Alfred Victor Waller (Sunderland), S. J. 
Morrison (Barrow -in-Kurniss). (i, Iv'. Harvey (Aberdeen), 
Mrs. H. H. Ptmrnse (Frimley Giecn), Ronald E. l^gg 
(North Sliields), C. M W^alkerdine (Birmingham), Gwen- 
doline Rees (Southi>ort), Thomas Lanfear (London, S.E.), 
Violet D. Dean (Bromlev), Mrs. E. H. Marshall (Merton 
Park), F. Page (St. Albans), Albert Morrison (Glasgow), 
Mariti R. Browm (Glasgow), Margaret F. Barron (S. 
Tottenham), Kitty Lilian Lyon (Wimbledon), C. Jones 
(York), John (‘. Turner (l^ockerbie). E. E. Kellett (Cam- 
bridge), M. A. Newman (Badingham), W. S. Howden 
(Lincoln), Vivien Ford (Bristol), Frederic Lois (Plaistow), 
J. C. Church (Caslleford), Joanna A. Brock (Monifieth), 
Muriel Monks (Lincoln), Rev. E. C. Lansdowne (S. 
Woodford), Horace W. Walker (Beeston), Dorothy H. 
Berry (Colchester), H. A. Cole (Newtownards), A. Clark 
(High Wycombe), Edwin Waters (Denmark Hill), Miss 
E. C. Brown (Walsall), Rev. F. Hern (Rowlands Castle), 
Ernest F. Seymour (Kilburn), H. R. Smith (Newcastle- 
on-Tyne), Miss E. F. Parr (Bristol), T. Sefton (Bolton), 
H. Beckett (Wolverhampton). Wilfred Dale (Westmin- 
ster), E. Herbert Jones (Wolverhampton), Miss E. 
Moore (Liverpool), Emily Lewis (Mansfield), J. D. C. 
Monfries (Edinburgh), A. J. Dick (High Wycombe), E. A. 
Pearson (Fleet), Frank Rhodes (Scarborough), Arthur^E/ 
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Turner (W. Kensington). Jane Stuart Binnie (Glasgow). 
Constance Goodwin (Clapham), Ethel Gooch (Godaiming), 
Jeanne Butler (Westbury-oii-Trym), Ralph P. Bucke- 
ridge (Glasgow). Albert Fuller (Cardill). Rev. J. A. S* 
Wilson (Scarborough), Margaret J^iiiiter (Wimbledon), 

N. D. Gullick (( liftoTi), Miss J. A. ('. Siiiith (Edinburgh). 
Emily Kington (Blairgowrie^). J. R, Ellawa}' (Basing- 
stoke), Miss Wilkie (Falmouth). F. M. Purkis (Glou- 
cester), J. W. M. (Argyll), Chark's Webb (King's Lynn), 
W. M. Lodge (Norwood) A. PI. Tomlinson (Middles- 
borough), A. Eleanor Pennington (Brighton), David S 
Wadson ((iorleston), Chailrs T.. Pavtcai (Edghaston), 
Mina Gardner (London, S.W.) Gertrude Pitt (Hainj)- 
stead), Theodore Maynard ((Ticklewood), D. M Tweedale 
(Birkdale), Chailes Williams (St. Albans), Clement ii 
Whitby (Yeovil). 

11 . -This Prize of IIali* a (iuiNEA is awaided lo 
Miss Evelyn M. Abbott, ol The Croft, Old 
Malton, Yorks, lor the following : 

Till'. MAN WHO COULD NOT LOSl- By K H. D\ms 
(D iickwortli ) 

“ In las slepvfs, which were long, there were twcMity four ]);icK . " 
Buhi Haku',, 1 h( Heathen Chinee 

We also select for printing : 

A TRUJ'- WOMAN By Bak(jness Okczv (Hutchinson ) 

" If there's anything in which I bhine, 

'Jis in arranging all mv fnoinis' aliaiis " 

Hyros. Don Juan 

(Irene Pollock Lalonde, 14, Poorest er Road, Bath ) 

THP: ART OF Till'. ORATOR Bv \< T.ik.ar Joms 
(A .V C Black ) 

■ Ihil I go on tor ever 

'riNN\*.nN. I he liroak 

(K. S. Veiikatarainaui, Victoria lJot<‘l, Chejiante 
Gardens, Madras. India ) 

LETTERS To MYSJUT JB v Woman oi^ Fokj^ 
(Werner Laiine ) 

" Whv all this toll and trouble 

WoKDSwoKiH, I'he I ah/es Turiud 

O. H. Rhaylon. Bloomsbury House ( lub. Cartwright 

• Gardens, W (' ) 


' Till'. SI ('()N|) Wlhh. By Thompson Buchanan. 
(CireeiiiTig <S: Co ) 

“yuoih lie ‘the man h.ith pen.uue done, 

And ])en.vn( e tiiotc will do' ” 

CoLT‘ RTi )(U-, The Aik lent Mariner. 

(Mrs. A Morion Smith, ('liinwangtceo. N. China) 

TH h' 1 \I )1 I SS |()rK\l lU’ \rii\ SvKLii 
ftli.iHo (Si Wnidiis J 

I -’< < tli\ Ili(‘ iui,L'lit\ Iieadinill Irate" 

y IIAKI.LS L\mi4, Ode to 'I he 'J rnidniill 

(M l>ni\M). W Rcucnl Strc.ct, (il:i'(yo\v.) 

in So maii\' apt qiiol alums liom lh owning, applicable 
to Woinairs Suffrage and tlie ( oal Sliakig liave 
be(Mi lereu'ed, that it ha- been \ er\ dillKuIl to 
ariive at a di'cision W(' lias'e dnidt'd this 
Pn/.i*. and award 'I'wo Nr.w 1 >ooks to .Mis- (L 
koiiiN'sON, ol 4b. Ovtord Street, t archil, and 
Two Vrw Books to Miss Annie (' Ri'.ay, of 
Langles lloiiscg ( anterbiiry, for the following : 

lllh ('o\r. STRIKE 

“ Tins <»rdeal passed, 

The v.ilue ol m\- hi hour's asi eiiaiiiofl 

J^aracehus. 

(Miss G. Robinson.) 

Till. SLI'FRAC.h. AlOVI'lMJiN J . 

“ Ma\’ tlicy or mavn’t th»*v ^ 

•Ml I want’s tlie thing settled for ever one way." 

Fra Lippo Ltppt. 

(Miss Annie (' Rca\' ) 

IV. Tiih Prize of Hai.f a Guinea for the best review 
111 not more than a hundred words is awarded 
to Mr (j M. Ellwood. of Abbey Park Road^ 
Cirimsbv, lor the following : 

ELF MINI. rejN JB' Violi'.t Jacob (John Murray.) 

rins talc ol the is no ordinary romantic novel, for it boasts 
leillier love intcre.st nor heroine. But the character-drawing 

IS excelh-nt, and the hero’s struggle 
to be true both to his friend and 



Poets' Corner, West minster Abbey. 

Showing Hrowning's lonih In the* toreground 


Ins ( aiise js told throughout with 
ri restraint which makes such 
.scenes as Elemington’s death, and 
Logie’s reception of the news, all 
the more vivid Again, when 
T.ogie tells his story, we see plainly 
llie old Dutch house and Diane's 
hue among the flaming tulips, 
rtie writing IS unusually good all 
Ihrougli, and the plot is well 
woiked out to its tragic conclu- 
sion 

Other good reviews received 
arc : 

WH\T MAY WE: lUCAD ? 

By Chaum-s Waldstbin. 

(Smith, Elder &. Co.) 

I he most misleading thing about' 
tins book is it , title We imagine 
we are to have an essay on 
■' modern fiction," veiling us what 
books are suitable for our read* 
mg. Nothing ol the sort. The 
book is a delightful novel ; as 
the author says, " a conversation 
story " in which the hero and 
heroine indulge in some rather 
erudite discourses on literature^ 
art, music, and other things. 
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Through the lips of liis characters, Mr. Waldstein does give some 
very valuable criticisms on books, but we soon lose ourselves in 
the interests of the tale, for Ruth and George are charming 

(Irene Pollock Lalonde, 14 , Forester Road, Bath.) 


DKAD Mh'N’S BKLLS Bv Fkkdfkk K .NivtiN. 

(Martin Seeker) 

in this romance ol eigliloenth century Scotland Scotland in 
the days of the ’45 — Mr. Ni\eii has caught in masterlv fashion the 
atmosphere ol the period I he o]iening chapters, which toll ol 
the home life at Wester Meanis and its unsympathetic women- 
folk, are written with an insight and distinction of st\d(‘ which 
make them altogetluT convincing. Natural scenery in the High 
lands, and a storm at sea Mr. Niven describes witli rare Icehng 
while his characters take on a curious, indefinable reality as he 
-delineates them. TTncle Waltei, Mr. Wylie, and delightful cousin 
Eflie are creations we sluill not ca.sily lorget 

(Joliii F. Harri.s, St. John’s ( olh^^'c, Cainbridg:e.) 


JOSIH'H IN Ji:OPAKl)Y Mv Fkaniv J)\nby. 

(Methuen ) 

A brilliant novel of modern society, displaying its weakness, 
but pointing a moral. The Joseph, whose real name is l*assiful, 
marries a w'oman older than himsell, insigmticaiit , without style 
■or marked attractiveness, hut conscientious and loyal. His 
allegiance is shaken by a woman of high rank and great ciiarm, 
and it lb the portrayerl contrast ol thesi* tw^o women that forms 
the motive of the iio\ el If lakes Hie rcarler as Icmg as tliehero 
to realise the superiorify of his wale o\er her rival I h<‘ sikc<*ss- 
fiil trade.sman and his ill-bred, conceited daiigliter-in law are 
unpleasant but am using <. haracters 

(Miss B. O. Anderson, 11 , Lonsdale Road. 
Scarborough.) 

DICKIE DTLVEK By G B Jtvi<(.ixN. (Hutchinson) 

When Mr. Burgin is back in the Canadian wilds lie is ahvas s at 
his best “ Dickie Dilver " is as fresh as a biee/e lioin the 
Ottawa Valley -as vigorous as the crude life whicli is lived out 
among Its woods The tale moves ]'en>etuallv from surprise to 


surjirise and keeps its reader’s expectation from start to finish. 
Mr Burgin has adorned his .story with one of the mo.st delightful 
dogs in hetion. He must be difficult to satisfy who does not 
find pleasure in this human and altogether unaffected talc of 
the natural world in the I'ar West 

(M. A. Newman. Tlie Old White House, Badingliarn, 
Suflolk.) 

We liiglily ('oiniiieiul also the reviews sent in by 
Winiired (iooduin ((1a])hain). ('. 0. Taylor (Heswall), 
Evelyn M Abbott (Old Mallon), H. K. Orrnerod (Airdrie), 
Edna Smallwood (Highbury), Miss 1-. Mudord (Hartford), 
Miss E. Ripiion (Hull), Marie R. Brown (Glasgow), 
Winifred Crone (Livcr]H)ol). E. 1*'. Seymour (Kilbiirn), 
Miss E. E. Parr (( liltoii), I-oflie Ho.skins (Birmingham), 
( instance W Kerr (lierkhamsfead). Miss Van der Pant 
(Ashford). A. H. M. Sa^Trs (Sheffield), (ieraldine P. 
(ialhvey (Thirsk), Irene Harrison (Bristol), Miss A. G. M. 
Siipwith (Handsvvortli). James A. Rieliards (Tenby), Miss 
N ('op])inger (Winil)ledon), Ernest E. Reynolds (( lap- 
ham). h'red E. Bolt (Anerlev). Margery Wilkins (Uttox- 
elcr). Miss F ( artcT Squire (Shqdey), \\’. M l.odge 
(I'pper Norwood). Mis^ E. Moor(‘ (LivcriMK)l). 1. Swins- 
cow (1‘unhridge Wells), Florenee Snelling (Sideup), 
Alexander Mc(h]l, Junior (Gl.isgow), lillis M. I'irown 
(Glasgow). S. A I)ood\ (Bo‘‘( omhe). J. Haidman 
(Picsloi ). H. M C reswell Payne (St Aiistc'Il). Beatiice 
Terry (London, S W.). 

V. Till-. 1 Th/k ni On].; Vr\K’s musuhjmion to Tni-. 
BodKMAN IS awarded to Mr. J W. More, Higli- 
rK‘ld. Hmiooti .'\ig\’lls]iire. 


IRcw Books. 


BROWNING’S EARLY WORK.^ 

Professor Lounsbury, the learned l^rofessor Emeritus of 
English in Yale University, has liad a Jong and honourable 
<‘areer, and among his eonsuhuable Services to English 
literature arc hi.s .studie.s of Sliakespcarc and Chaucer. 
America has been generous in its recognition of Browning’s 
poetry : in a wide sen.se it acknowlcdgiMl the originality 
and peculiar powers of his works while tliey were still over- 
shadowed in this country by the great fame of his wile. 
h^xccUent editions of his poems, and not a few useful 
hand-book.s have emanated from America, while undoubt- 
edly the best biography of the poet is that of the late 
W. Hall Griffin, who was himself an Anierican by parentage. 
Although Browning's reputation gamed much by American 
a])preciation, it has suffered more than a little through 
mi.splaced enthusiasm. It is not, therefore, very extra- 
ordinary that America should iiroduce this reactionary 
work, for Professor Lounsbury 's new book is nothing less. 
It IS made up of four lectures on “ The Early Literary 
Career of Robert Browning " iu \^hich the author describes 
the development of the poet's , powers and devotes con- 
siderable attention to the attitude of the Press and public 
at that period. But if the Professor is not entirely 
sympathetic, he is on the other hand not unfriendly : 

* "The Early Literary Career of Robert Browning." By 
'f R. Loun.sbury, LL.D., L.H D. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 


his jiurpose is lo winnow Hio cliafl Horn the gram, a salutary 
operation on the whole W'lthoul agreeing with all his 
conclusions, it must be conceded that liis method of criti- 
cising Hi owning's poetry, and especially his dramas, js 
acute and generally sound. Professor Lounsbury 's book 
deserves the attention of all students and admirers of 
Browning’s works ; diastic as it is, it is unlikely to ])rove 
injurious to the poet’s reputation. 

E'ew more inleri^sting subjects can be conceived than 
Browning’s early liistoiy; and I’rofcssor J.ounsbury has 
wisely restricted his studies to this period of the poet’s life. 
It IS the early life that counts (and unhappily it is often 
all tha.1 he has to count) ; after thirty years comes the 
jirose, though many poets go on through tin; dreary forties, 
writing prosy poetry when they would be better employed 
on their reminiscences. Browning at seventy odd years 
recognised the liililitv cif the aged poet when he wrote in 
fiis last volume : 

" The Poet's ago is sad ; for why ? 

In youtli, the natural world could show 
No common -object but his eye 
At once involved in alien glow — 

His own soul's iris-bow. 

“ And now a flower is just a flower ; 

Man, bird, beast are but beast, bird, man — 

Simply themselves, uncinct by dower 
Of dyes which, when life's day began 
Round each in glory ran." 
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Browning’s father was no ordinary man, but ' 
his method of training his i^recocioiis son was 
calculated to turn him out a prig ; as in the c:a.se 
of most men of genius he would have benefited 
by a jmblic school training. As it was tlie elder 
Browning’s libr.irv of curious out of the way 
books formed tlie mental jiabiilum uyion wliich 
Robert the younger was liroiight up. Some 
stress has been laid on tlie fad that it was 
strange the elder Browning should have possessed 
these uncommon books, but it is surclv quib^ 
as strange that llic young poet should have 
been attracicd to such an odd collection, and 
have brow.sed on it with so much good result 
Like most original poets. Ilrowiiing (uily gMm(‘(l 
recognition after successive jiciiods ot n(‘gicct, 
ridicule and oyijiosition Except to u small 
band of staunch atlmirers (including tin* ]‘re- 
Rayihaelite brothers) to whom Erowning’s 
poetry meant a good deal, he was far too many 
years unknown to that woild-wule yiublit. that 
paid tribute to Ins wife. He was onet; described 
by an early .u.ipiaiiitancc as holding most of 
his ('ontemyioranes in littli- esteem. I his 
attitude, which is certainly noliccablc in his 
coiTes])ondence with his future wife, was a 
sign o1 the self-conhdenee, evident in his 
poetry Vet with Ihis sell - satislai tiun 
was added a gieat sensitiveness to ciiticism. 

He would not enter into competition with 
anyone . he lefrained iioni writing sonnets, 
for instance, apiiavimlly because his wit(‘ ; 
wro1(' them vvitli siicJi ease and grace. As .1 
rule neither tlie subjects 1101 the 1 nsitmeiit of 
Browning’s yioeius wen* popular J’lofcssor 
Louiisbiiry oi (.oursc tickiiowlcclges the bcaut\ oi 
tlie slif)ii:er Dramatic Komances and Lyrics, ol 
Paraciilsus, ” “ I’ljijia I’assv's,” and “ A Soul’s 
Tragedy," but he c.aiinot rlisguisc his di.shke lor 
the more rugged works, and he tells some ot the 
old stones about Browning's obscunl uis, notabK 
the one of Dougl.is jerrold, who aftm itn ilhu^ss 
feared that he. had lieeome an idiot b('( a,use 
having picked up “ Sor(h!llo " Ik*, could not understand a 
word of it. B>i owning liimsc'H was fond ol repealing a 
remaik of W'ordswairth’s *d»()n1 his ma.rriage to Miss Ikirrt'tt 
" I hope," s.iid tlie veteran poet, " that tlu^se young 
])eople wall imike themselves inl(‘lhgibh‘ to ('ai li other, lor 
neither of them will ever be intelligible to aiiv body else 
When Biowiiiiig was staving with Jf)W(;1t at Oxlonl toi 
Commeiiioratioii in JSS7, the caaistic old Alasb'i of Balhol 
wrote; " He is a \er\ extraordinary man. \erv geiieioie’ 
and truthful, and qmti* meajiable of i.onee.tmg liis hteiarv 
faults, wduch at liist sprang from caielessiiess and an mi- 
critical habit, and now are born and bred m him lie has 
no form, or has it oiilv by accident when Hie subject is 
limited, liis thought and feeling and knowUidge .tie 
generally out of all jnoporlion to Ins powers ot expression.” 

I\()(H.K lN(;rEN 


A POETS CHILDREN/ 

'fhe reader's sympath\ is aroustMl by llie amioiineenient 
that the author of this liook was prevented by the hand 
<»f death from giving to li the final n^vision usually needed 
and received But no revision would have altered its 
main characteristic, which is not so much an account ol 
a remarkable man and a rernaikablc woman as a study 
in their heredity Hartley and Sara w^cn^ both the children 
of a man whom good judges held to be possessed of 
one of the finest intellects the world has seen. Mrs. 
Towle's book is well-written, but as a biography of Hartley 
Coleridge it does not surpass the frank and yet tender 

* "A F*oet's Children: Hartley and Sara Coleridge.” By 
Eleanor A. Towle. los. fid. net. (Methuen.) 



Hartley Coleridge. 

Aged 10. 

I 10m ,in nKr.i\iii»4 1»\ \V IIolI, .iIum iIm !>> Sii 1> Wilklf. 

I'loiii \ I’orl'- t hlldirii,’ liy J'draiit A. "I i>\\ Ic (Mt iluit ii.) 

memoir w rit ten by Ins brother, nor is tins account ol Sara 
1 letter than th.it given by her daughter. .\nd the omission 
ot Derwent leaves the book imperfect as a study ot the 
('olendgi’.aii offspring, ^'lle pleasure of the. reader is much 
enliani.ed by the c.ijMlal illustrations, im. hiding two por- 
traits of SamiKil "J'aylor ('oUindge, two ol Hartley, two of 
S.iia, twH) of Herbert, .ind one <*di-li oj Southey ami Words- 
worth. 

Notvvitlist.'iTuhiig the imli;i]>j)v lelatioiis of husband and 
wife, tin \ both annised m their ijiildrcn the w'arm(?st 
affection and esteem It was one thing they had in common 
whilst tliere wen; m.inv m whuli tli(‘\' dilfcred. Hartley 
was as iinsnecessful in tlie btittle ol lile as his father, and 
if Opium wrecked S. 1 C., Alcohol wnei k(‘d Haitlcy. Both 
well attlicterl by a paralysis ol tin; will winch prevents 
the victim from following that wlm'h his intellect clearly 
jiomts out as tlii* patli ol duty "1 he father had the agony 
ol -eemg his licloved sfiii on the same fatal rocks where 
the hajipmess of his own lifi* h.ul been wrecked. Hartley’s 
w;is the breaking to piec es of a trim frigate, but the wreck 
of S. 'r r. was that ol .t mighty man-of-war, capable in its 
strength of withst.inding alone a hostile fleet. It cannot 
be said that they resembled eacli other in their gifts 
Hartley, in liis precocious childhood, seems to liave had a 
turn for metaphysics, but in Ins wiitings he is nearer tji 
Charles Jaunb than to S 1. C It would be iillc to compaTc • 
their poetic gifts, so miTn(;asurably superior arc those ol 
the father, but it is curious to note that Hartley is at his 
best in the sonnet- a form in which the fathci did not excel. 
There was a peculiarity in which Hartley’s case differed 
from many other of the victims of intemperance. What- 
ever baneful influence alcohol may have had upon his 
material prospects, or upon his ph>'si(pie or mental activity, 
it brought about no moral degeneration. He was not 
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brutalized, but remained throughout the same peaceful, 
lovable man, liked and pitied by all who knew him. It 
is open to doubt whether if Hartley had shared the class 
prejudices that then dominated Oxford, his intemperance 
would hi'ive involved the loss of his Fellowship. 

Whilst Hartley, the eldest child, was a Bohemian in 
spirit, Sara, the youngest, never wandered beyond con- 
ventional limits. Brought up under the influence of her 
mother and of Southey, she had keener philosopliical 
powers than either of her brothers, but her verses do not 
count for much, except the lyrics in her prose-poem of 
“ Phantasmion.’' She made a happy marriage, and in 
her widowhood devoted herself unstintiiigly to the care of 
her invalid mother. It is the custom to regard Sara Fricker 
as a commonplace person devoid of intellectual sympathy, 
and only eager to see her Jiusband’s brilliant gifts coined 
into guineas. Yet it cannot Vjc said that she made a mer- 
cenary marriage, for the failure of the Pantisocracy arose 
from the inability of the young men to raise by their united 
efforts £150 for the expenses of the emigration scheme. 
So far from being uneducated, she was abh* to teach her 
daughter Italian, if Mrs. Towle's statement is correct. On 
the other hand, the reproach so often made that S. T. C. 
callously imposed the burden of supporting his wife and 
children on Southey cannot be justified, the whole of 
Coleridge's permanent income was devoted to their use, 
and there were certainly families in the Lake district who 
were thought to he “ passing rich " on £150 a year. Nor 
was this his only contribution to their welfare. I rue. a 
father’s duties are nol confined io £ s. d., but this charge 
of pecuniary neglect is baseless. 

Derwent Coleridge does not enter into Mrs Towle’s 
scheme. This is to be regretted, for he stood in great 
contrast to his father. He had a successful and useful 
career in connection with the Anglican Church, and his 
contentment therewith perhaps made him less ready for 
literary adventures. Yet his biography of Hartley is 
an excellent work for its frank truthfulness concerning 
the brother whom he loved so deeply. That he had some- 
thing of the family gift for verse we have the testimony 
of his son Ernest Hartley Coleridge : 

“ Father, thy father was a poet 1 Dew 
Of Heaven was shed on him : 

Thou, and thy brother and thy sister grew 
By Hippocrene. Ye lipped its brim. 

" Thy friends were poets. In thy mindful ears 
What melodies must ring * 

Nor didst thou fail in battle with thy peers. 

When thou did.si venture forth to sing.” 

In what way do the poet's children illustrate the influence 
of heredity ? Mrs. Towle's doctrine is thus expressed on 
page 10 : 

” For no greater testimony could be given to the mysterious 
force of heredity, as independent of personal intercourse or 
conscious influence, than that afforded by the prepossessions 
and dispositions of Hartley, Samuel Taylor Coleridge’s eldest 
son, and Sara, his youngest child and only daughter.” 

Let us confront tliis with Hartley Coleridge's own dictum : • 

” Genius is certainly not hereditary, though a certain degree 
of talent sometimes descends — oftener in the female than in the 
male. Scribbling is very infectious, and authors have a habit 
of warning their sons against the trade, which is most wise.” 

What is the truth ? 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge stood on a mountain height 
of philosophy and poetry to which none of his descendants 
have attained. If Hartley shared his ethical infirmities, 
Sara and Derwent were conspicuously free from them. 
All his children had a certain poetic gift and the daughter 
^ad a keen and philosophical spirit. Tint neither in poetry 
nor in philosophy did they reach within measurable distance 
of their father’s greatness. Surely these data are too 
vague and inconclusive to be made the foundation or oven 
the illustration of a scientific theory. If we extend our 
survey to include all the descendants of the Rev. John 
Coleridge we find many instances of talent and of success 
in life, but there is only one genius, S. T. C., and he, from 
a worldly point of view, was the least successful of all this 
remarkable tribe. 

William E. A. Axon. 


WITTY DEGENERATION OF THE 
HEART.* 

" Witty degeneration of the heart " was the diagnosis 
of a certain distinguished sufferer's complaint. The symp- 
toms are the same in the case of the author of “ Little 
Incidents,” but they appear, at first sight, to be compli- 
cated by literary asthma. This, however, is deceptive. 
It is not because ho is short of breath that he blows you 
a bubble which breaks, almost as it leaves the bowl, but 
because he is too cunning an artist not to know the exact 
moment when the creation of his fancy is complete, and 
so at its best. That is the moment he chooses to cast his 
frail craft adrift. It is art, not breathlessness, which 
accounts for the brevity of these sketches, and that he has 
staying powoi is abundantly proved by the longest stories 
in the volume, “ The Lone Road,” and ” A Bearer of 
Burdens ” 

And. just as 111 literature (paradoxically as compared 
with life) ” long windedncss ” is to be deplored, rather than 
to be de.sired so also, in literature, ” witty degeneration 
of the heart ” is a symptom, not of sickness, but of health 
and .sanity. It means that though sentiment of the right 
sort (let snetMers say what they will) is not wanting, the 
head has the wit to keep sentiment and the heart out of 
sight. I must not be su[>posed to accuse the author of 
” Little JiKudenls ” of assuming a ])ose, when I say that 
he has a ocirtain air of languid inditferemc and detach- 
ment, as if he did not care the swing of an eyeglass about 
it all, and half wonders why on earth he troubled himself 
to write. None the less, I suspect him of having a heart, 
and in the right place. 1 suspect him, even, of warming 
kindly in heart to the very mortals whose follies and fail- 
ings he appears to regard with bored and semi-cynical 
surprise. 

That he has a ” style ” of his own. and writes always 
with humour, originality, and distinction, is not to be 
denied. Best of all, he does not labour, or very rarely, to 
attain a laugh by mechanically-contrived and so-called 
” comic ” situations or scenes. His luimour is fresh, natural, 
whiTn.sic.al, spontaneous. It is the salt with which he 
seasons the various and* varying dishes of life, and he is 
as ready to laugh at himself as at the world in general, or 
at, as well as with, his reader. 

Here may 1 turn aside to say how and when 1 first saw 
the name of the author of ” Little Incidents ” in print ? 
A year or so ago, I chanced to read, in the British Weekly, 
a crisply-told, humorously-told short story, lialf banter, 
half biting social satire, but with a suspicion of ” serious- 
ness,” and of what 1 have called ” scntiineiit of the right 
sort,” cunningly concealed beneath both satire and banter. 
It was .signed " Frederick Watson,” but. like the man in 
the play. who. when told that anotliei man’s name was 
” Smith,” replied ” That conveys absolutely nothing to 
my mind,” I was no wiser in regard to the identity of the 
author. Yet, just as we are sometimes perplexed by see- 
ing, upon the face of a stranger, a resemblance we cannot 
fix, so in reading the story, I found myself haunted, not 
by a family likeness, but by some fjir-away and flitting 
reminder — whether in the personality of the writer, or in 
his phrasing I could not say — of someone I had known 
but could not recall. Inquiring more closely — for my 
interest and my curiosity were aroused — I discovered the 
writer of the story to be the son of the late Rev. Dr. Watson 
(” Ian Maclaren ”), and T knew at once that it was of the 
father J was vaguely reminded. Not that Mr. Frederick 
Watson's work has the least resemblance to his father's, 
or to that of any other writer. It hi& something in com- 
mon with the work of Mr. Barry Pain, Mr. Clarence Rook, 
and Mr. Lewis Hind, but with the exception of the story 
” A Master of Deception,” which, in subject and in style, 
as well as in title, recalls the inimitable stories of Mr. W. W. 
Jacobs, it resembles the work of no other writer. Much 
of Mr. Frederick Watson’s work does not even resemble 
other work by Mr. Frederick Watson. ” The Egg,” for 

• '* Little Incidents ” By Frederick Watson, as. fid, neL 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 
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instance, is sheer 
farce and sheer 
fooling. The 
autlior, his tongue 
in his check, is en- 
gaged throughout 
in pulling the leg 
of the reader, who 
IS smiling broadly 
meanwhile, pleased 
and happy as a 
scratched dog “A 
Bearer of Bur- 
dens," on the other 
hand, has pathos 
in plenty and even 
a hint of tragedy. 
Writing of his 
friend, lirctllarte, 
Mr. Wattb-Dunton 
once said : "It is 
very difficult, in a 
short story, to 
:set UH! the freedom and fle\il)ility of movement which 
belong to nature the last j»crfcction of imaginative 
Art." Short as is "A Be.iicr of Burdens," Mr Wat- 
■son’s picture of Marl ha "J'lirnbidl has all the freedom 
and flexibility of nature of which Mr. Wattsd)unton 
speaks, and so is, in evci v way, a success in minia- 
ture — of imaginative art. 1 think it a mistake on 
Mr. Watson’s part to have im'luded two stones, " The 
Imperialist," and " A Theory of 'fails," separated, the one 
fiom the other, by only five p.iges, in which the plot, or 
molif is exactly the same. In each tale an insinualmg and 
insidious stranger liegmles the narrator into a casual con- 
versation from whii.li much anmstmiont is derived, until it 
IS discoxeicd th.1l the stranger has abstracted and dis- 
ap])eaied with the other's wateli " A Theory of Tails " 

' it apfieared originally in Pit kick, from wlncJi others of 
the contents of "Little Incidents" are reprinted -is a 
fanes' of infinite drollery, and 1 could more easily have 
forgiven the author had 1 found, at tin; end of the story, 
that my own watch wiis missing, than 1 can for thus rejieat- 
lug and ])arodying. and in fact spoiling what be h.as done 
■so inimitably and so well " Make a success — and run 
away Jrom it " is a maxim which both authors and pub- 
lishers would do well to bear in mind. fliai Mr. Watson 
has m.ide a sue.eess witli his first book is evident, and I 
am so far inconsistent as to go back on the maxim which 
1 have thus learnedly l.ud down, and to cxjiress the hope 
that he will follow up his first success by another ujHm 
similar hues. The literary fare he has pro\ ided is for the 
most part of the lightest, and diners, in search of sometlung 
solid, must look elsewMieie for wMiat they requiic His 
stories suggest at least two culinary comjiarisons — hors 
il’ceuvrcs, to put an edge on appetite, or savouries to tickltj 
a tired and sated palate. It is true that in tlie middle of 
the menu we are sciw'ed with something very diflcrent, 
in the shape of the four stories, gathered together under 
the sub-titlc of " Backwaters," and here the smile suddenly 
leaves his lips ; and (^yes, grave and seiious as his father’s, 
look out at us as we read. Kecalling these four .stones, 
wc realise that we may yet see the name of Kredciick 
Watson on the title page of a book worthy to stand, side 
by side, with those of " Ian Maclaren." 

Meanwhile, to return to our culinary com])arison, we 
arc grateful for the dainty and appetising " snacks " which 
his son has set before us They are served througlioul 
with the humour — the dry, not the cloying and sweet brand 
— which is the champagne of life, and we rise from the 
table, having left no " course " unenjoyed, and hungry 
for the time when Mr. Watson shall play host to us again. 

CouLSON Kern AH AN. 


PICK AND SHOVEL/ 

J he hop(; expressed in a ])rcvi()us number of Thi: Book- 
man that Mr. MacGiH's next v’oluiiu^ ol jioeins might be still 
better than Jus first, is amply siLlisfuid hy " Songs of a 
Navvy." The hi Ik* book is not punted upon fine pa))er, 
nor is it garbed in piirplt' and gold. Init Hie plainness of il.s 
exterior is conipensaieil lor by Ihe. lienuty of its contents, 
typical of the nian\’ moods llu;si‘ songs lejiresent are the 
man}’' metres 111 wlnt h tln^v aie sung Mingled with 
much that is teiril)le .iiid e\'en lepiilsut*. at least for the 
supersensiti ve, are seseial lovcl\ lyrics, lull of im.iflected 
admiration for nature. ' To one who lias been Jong 111 city 
pent," Mr. .Mactiill's ])oenis of country life appeal with a 
refreshing calm . when he looks on nature and her ways 
every prospect ])leases and onl} man (and his work.s) is 
vile." In such jiieies as “ The Valley," with its gusli of 
luminous language, 01 " A Spring Idyll," in a dithcult metre 
managed with masterly skill, all is sweetness and content. 
Also, in songs of domestn' life, his heart is tiiu; to home, 
and his pathos unforced In " Going Home," boyish frank- 
ness and longings for the old familiar faces arc alfectingly 
portrayed : — 

" So I'll hie me back to Glentie.s when the har\esl comes again. 
And the kiiie are in the pasture and the berries in the lane, 

Then they’ll give me sucli a welcome that my heart will leap 
with joy, 

When a father and a mother welt ume back their wayward 
boy. 

So I'm going liack to Glen ties when the autumn shadows fall, 
And the harvest home is cheery in mv deai old Donegal." 

A charimiig jiorlrayal of youthful longings in ivandcrjahrc 
IS " Hoaming," with its rich language and thoughtful verse. 
Like all its author's work it is free from attenuated ideas 
and senscle.ss A'erbiage 

'J'hcse simple songs, however, ilo not foim the main por- 
tion ol Mr. MacGill’s collection. His general work, such 
as " The House of Kest," is of a more .serious and deeper 
import. This poem is a fine pici.e ol preaching, although 
the effect of its grand lines is weakened by the long wails 
between the rhymes, tluis destroying the anticipated asso- 
nance. A short c]iu)tation will show this defect, as well as 
the jisalm-likc .solemnity of the poem : 

" I SAW die J hnisc of I oil, and there the people died for lack 
ol bread , 

There gnawing hunger kejit her rule relentless o’er the battered 
root, 

And 111 tlie I louse ol l.ove tliev wept for spoken w'ord.s and w^ords 
unsaid 

I gnjjped my staff in mute dcsj>an and firmly kept myself 
al«»of ” 

" The Old Men " is anothi^r ])Ocm to which a religious 
tone IS imjiarted, not only by the gravity of its verse, but 
the soleuin'ty of tin; thought embodied in it. It is power- 
fully written and might well be taken as the jiroduction of 
an old man, saddened by the results of senility ; 

'* J'oi we are the useless old men, wrinkled and bent and gray, 
Willi the things we have done behind u.s, before us the lainpless 
wav , 

\Vc are Ihe unless old men, with faltering, failing breath, 

With a staki‘ in the great Hereafter, sealed by the liand of 
Dea 111 " 

A weird I^)es(|nc jioem is " The I icjuirted,’’ but the too 
appaicnt artificiality of the metre lessens the glamour of 
the work, whilst some of the ideas are far from beautiful, 
'rin; world does not want a repetition of " The Cknicpieror 
Worm," iior any more " Fleurs du Mai." Quite another 
key IS struck in " 'Hie W^aters," where the personification 
of hum.ia passion by inanimate objects is suggested by verse 
of great virility. The description of the pent-up rage of ^ 
the waters when the dam gives way, and they burst forth, ’ 
" bearing in braggart glee tlieir freight of unshriven dead," 

IS grandiose. Wc seem to feel the maddening gallop of the 
unchained flood as it breaks forth against the puny men 
who have striven to curb its power. An equally noble poem, 
but of totally different character, is " Longings," in which 
there arc some notable lines. It is really wonderful how 

* " Songs of a Navvy." By Patrick MacCiill. is. (P. Mac- 
Gill, 4 , Cloisters, Windsor.) 
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well Mr. MacGill has liiMtta^d^o condense so many fine 
ideas into these short poems ; line after 4ine r^s on, eac.li 
filled with thought, without any exhaustion, and without 
any lowering of the standard pf excellence, for. although 
some lines are necessarily belter than others, none is inej^t 
or inefficient. 

The most characteristic portion oi'Mr. MacGill’s book 
is that devoted to Navvies' songs i)ropci^n which he sings 
of sin, sorrow, and suffering, of misery, despair and death 
His is not the experience of a poet horn in a golden clime . 
nor is he a poet who " works without a conscience or an 
aim." Some of these ])ooms engender a feeling akin to 
despair, suggesting, as they do, that afte.r all his .eons of 
existence man may bo mendy manure lor the earth ; hut 
born to labour, ’die and fructify the soil, as m “ Playt'd 
Out " : 

“ He lived like a brute, as the navvies live, and went as tlio 
cattle go. 

No one to sorrow and no one to slinve, for heaven ordained 
it so 

Hu handed his. e heck to llic shadow in black, and went to the 
misty lands, ^ 

Never a mortal to ( lose Ins eyes or a w^onian to chjss his hands ’* 

When Mr* MacGill dons his navvy garb and takes his 
companion shovel in hand, to tell ot death m desolate 
ditches, or of hopeless mortals in foodless homes, sometliing 
terrible may he looked for, for then he wields a stylus ol 
steel and makes use of ink of vitriolic power. The coii- 
(iensed irony of his style is exempli hod by the “ Hreakdown 
Squad," wherein the horrors of a railway smash cause .i 
rush for the jiapcrs, and 

“ Tile publishers say in thoir usual way. 

Business is doing well 

And by " Run Down," where tlic commonplaceness oi 
sudden death is suggested • 

" The gaher .spoke through the 'phone. ‘ Plat<-)ayer Seventy-one, 
Got killed to-day on the six- fool way 
By a goods on the city run ' ” 

•Amongst the most noteworthy poems in the collection 
should be included " The fhoneer.” a truly original pro 
duction, and " Tlie Song of the Drainer," which onl> 
inexorable want of space pre. vents the quotation of. " Pad 
ding It " has a swing and a ring which should justify its 
place beside certain of Browning’s most popular lyrics 
" Back from Kinlochlevcn " is a worthy .sequel to it. Mr 
MacGill has a marvellous facility for rhyme, and his rhythm 
is generally impeccable, but it may be suggested that In- 
is wasting his powers over “ Geological Nightmares," and 
" Conger Eel " lays. Such feats of versification are nioic 
akin to verbal acrobatics than poetic asjuration. The 
effect of the latter piece is discounted by its too appaieiu 
artificiality : " Apt alliteration's artful aid ’’ is often valu 
able, but it can be carried too far : " The silent, sibilant, 
sombre, sinuous, stealthy conger eel," is not only contra- 
dictory but ludicrous. (.)ther things tlian such metrical 
experiments tire to be expected now from Mr. Macfhll, for 
he is a true poet, tand has written jioems which will endure. 
There is vitality in liis verse ; his work will last long after 
the emasculated phrasings of boudoir bards have perished 
on the dustheap. Up till now his masterpiece is, probably, 

" The Song of the Shovel," and for a suitable jiarallel, 
Shirley’s " Death Final Conquest," must be referred to. 

" L’Envoi — to my Pick and Shovel " is no unworthy finale 
to a work of re;i.l genius. 

John H. Jnoram 


THREE CHILDREN OF ANTiEUS.* 

One is a Presbyterian, two are Anglicans, and of tlie two 
one is a Canon, the other a Socialist. But all three arc 
wrestling with the modern spirit of disbelief, and all three 

The Renascence of Faith." By Richard Robert.s, Os. 
(Cassell & Co.) 

" The Plain Man’s Creed." By E. C. Owen. 2.s, Wells 
Gardner. Barton & Co.) 

" By-ways of Belief." By Conrad Noel. 5s. (Frank Palmer.) 


gain vitality from their contact with the plain earth of 
practical life. Apologetic is rapidly losing its reputation for 
being abstract and irrelevant, if these three books arc to be 
taken as representative of the churches to which their 
aiitjiors belong. Mr. Roberts and Mr. Noel have a journal- 
ist’s eye for what is actually going on in the streets. Canon 
Owen, by his very title, shows that he too is alive to the 
situation, as it has (-.ome under his notice. 

riic Canon's little book is a good-tempered plea that 
Cliristianity is still accessible. Ho writes for those who arc 
]>uz/lcd and disturbed by modern science and criticism. 
It lie does not take them very far. he certainly eschews the 
iiitroductioii ot " C'hiirchy " notions, and Ins arguments are 
as re.Lsonablii as that elusive ])ersonage, " the {ilain man," 
will probably demand. Mr. Noel’s range is much wider 
than Ills tellow-C hiirchnian’s. Tic marches up and down 
tln^ byways of Christian science, tectotalism, sabbatariani.sm, 
theosophy, and eight other modtun vagaries, witJi words ot 
good-humoured remonstraiicc, appreciating the motives of 
the wayfarers, criticising pretty sharply Ihcir aberrations, 
and reiterating the (.onclusion that there is one highway, the 

('atliohc h'.Lith.” Not th.it Mr Noel is satisfied with his 
own church s prcseiitatioii of C.Lthohcism. ()n the con- 
trary, .1 delightfully iiiixecl metaphor, he observes that 
until tlui hcnt.'ige ol 1hc (Vatholic. Faith is fully appreciated 

these- byways of belief remain as thorns m our side." His 
closing chapter is a brief exposition ot the Ajiostlos’ Creed as 
the Highway to Zion. But he is more entcrl.nnmg wlien lie 
IS making caustic observations upon the byways, or even 
finding some re.tsons for the lamentable fact of their exist- 
ence. " The tamo and lifeless Hung men now call Christ- 
ianity leads not only had men, but good men, to revolt. 

1 he C.itholic Faith pre-.K.hcd 111 all its reasonableness will 
draw all men unto it, or at least .ill men of gtiodwill. Now- 
adays, the Fait h is jn eached in so distorted .1 lonu as to drive 
the sheep Ironi the fold aiul keep the gi.ats })lacidly browsing 
inside." 

Mr. Roberts has not Mr. Noel’s busk styli*, but lie has 
thought and vision ,is the othei two have not, and lus fine 
volume. \Mth its obvious indebtedness to I aickcn, touches 
the problem nearer the roots. It is an analysis and survey 
of the jirescnt situation, With a lorccast of social and religi- 
ous reconstruction upon Christian hm's Work of this 
kind IS apt to lie discursiv(\ A »pjirk wit ted, intiuise nature 
finds some enjoyment in rapidly charai.l crising its cnviron- 
mi'iit, or in tl.ishmg the MMrchhghl of (ritici ni upon sm - 
ce.s.sivc phases of iimdern (uvihsalion. Vlr K’oberts covi'rs 
.1 large amount of ground in tins book. I le co\ ers it eagei ly 
and keenly, f)u1 the etlect would have been (li;c|)cr it his 
pages h.id been more ( oncentratcfl. As it is, " The Rim.i- 
scence of T''aith ” is the work of a pn .ichcr who, by instinct 
and training, has le.ilisud th.il there .ire possibilities for 
Christianity under the lu-.iteu surlace ol the conventional 
order. He, loo, is .1 ( hild oj Ant.i us in this, that he sei^s 
It Js no use to discuss subjects like t he cxisteiii.e ot (iod before 
one has come to terms with Hn^ palpable tacts of human life 
in which (iod is revealed 

Two words of literary criticism in closing. ICducated 
apologists might ItMin to sjicll FatluT Tyrrcli’s name cor- 
rectly. And if tlu^y .ire bent upon giving us revised vcusions 
ol our religion, they might at le.'ist leave us the text ol Words- 
worth as the ])oet left it 

JamI'.s MoI'Kaii. 


THE IRISH RENAISSANCE.* 

Mr. J^yan’s book should serve as Hume to the tinder of 
Gaelic aspiration. To the (kiel it will recall certain well- 
known lines of Blake, the spirit of which he will render thus : 

1 will not cease Ironi mental fight, 

Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand. 

Till we have built Jerusalem 
In Ireland’s green and pleasant land." 

In form just the story of the " Irish Peasant " and the 

• "The Pope’s Green Island." By W. P. Ryan. 5s. net. 
(James Nisbet.) 
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Irish Nation, ' as edited by Mr. Ryan, the work is in‘ 
content infinitely more. It is the story of the birth-throes 
of the Irish Renaissance ; its moral, that the regeneration 
of Ireland must come from within not from without : and 
its record of the extent and character of tlic new movement 
will be fresh and thouglil-provolving to the average Knglish 
reader. Mr. Ryan makes it plain from the outset that 
there arc other Irelands than the “ JVipc’s Green Isle,” 
that there is a Catholicism that is distinct from Vatican- 
ism, and a difference between the meaning of the terms 
anti-Catholic and anti-t lei k .il, politics and nationality, 
flowery phrase-making and sciious flunking What is 
known as " the njligions diflicnlly in Ireland " arises, he 
jioints out, not so nnut fioni the clash of Catholicism and 
Protestantism, as froni the very mixed Irish Catholic woild 
itself. 1 -oosely orui imiy describe Mi. Ryan's fioint of view 
as Modernist, with a leaning to esoteric Piiiddhisiii He is 
opjiosed to anything in the natiin‘ of foiniahsm. One 
reflects that formahsin picceded the Italian Renaissaiue. 
'I'o the Irish Party at W'estininster he is ])i(piantly tolerant 
He admits that, ^^hatti\eI one may tliink of Home Rule, 
the working or waiting for it nu'ans that several urgent 
things are “ h(*ld up " 01 sa\ ed troni being tac-khul in Ireland 
itself. Me IS t(mi])ti;d to thiiilc that the most brilliant and 
mordant touch o1 h-nghsh iiony is not in Knghsli literature 
blit in Jilnglisli gov(‘rnnicnt and Iiii' " getting ibinie to try 
to ' keep us gooil ' on the one hand, and, on the other, 
putting the prieM in jiride ot jilaii* o\'er our schools and 
the teachers ot our youth, and then inveighing against 
Rome rule, and (..Llliiig us a [Uiest-nddmi people.” Mis 
indictment of the eonsereat i\'e section (»f clericahsin is 
summed up wIkmi he says that ” gcn('ra.llx speaking, official 
Maynooth . . wants to go on lieheving that Iicland 
consists, and will alw.iys onsist, ot .in incurious Catholicism 
headed by .l protession.d ( at liolu ism,” and he pictures it. 
in its imjiassioncd delViue ot woildI\ property, bidding th(‘ 
poor be content with the jirospect of hca\en in the next 
world, ” forgetting or ignoring the great fa.ct that the 
Catholic ideal is collec tivisl , not mdividualistu' as the word 
is usually nniierstood 

Mr Kyan's lefereru’es tci the (‘fleet ot the tern pond am 
bitions ot Rome on Anglo-Irish relations is acutely 
critical, lie is scNcrc too on the iJencal ideas about 
women, ideas which h.n e induced the ])n(isl.s l<» drive 
women into “social .iiid mental t onccntr.it ion canpis”, 
whip in hand, to enter jmv.ite houses and disperse 
social jiartics , to (di.illenge eiig.igcd a,ii(l e\en m. trued 
couiiles, .ind in other ways tC) mak(; life so WTetched 
and dull that emigration seemed the only way out 
( 'o-opcratioii and tlu' kind (jne^flion are de.ilt witli at 
some length, 'fhen'.iie, Mr. Ky. in declait^s, thousands 
of acres of wild mooil.ind m Conncm.ii.i alone which 
('ould bi‘ leclaiiiKul and m.idc ha])p\ liome haunts 
In connection wdtii i\Ii. Pcmisc’s edncatioiial experi 
ments at Ratlmiincs and Ivathfarnham we are re- 
minded that Mr. I’earse's y)hiloso]fliy was praeti.sed 
by the iomidcrs of the (i.ichc syr.tcm two thousand 
ye.irs ago, by nu'ii whos(‘ \ery names for ” educa- 
tion ” and 'Mea.(.hcr ” and ” pupil ” show that fhev 
had gripped the heart oi the educational problem 
The word lor ” oduealion ” among the old (hiel was 
the same as ioi ” fostering ” , Ihe teaclu-r w;is .i 
'‘fosterer”, and the pupil was a ” foster child.” 

W^ith a k'?eii love of folk-lore, Mr. R\an iias no sym- 
pathy with th(‘ folk-lore system of the Maynooth 
school ; and against the commonly accepted teach- 
ing of many folk-Iorisls he sets the tacts of archaeology 
Not for him the notion of a rude and jirimilive 
primcv.al world of crude and imtutorcd fancies, and 
the gradual ascent of man from barbtirisru to what wc 
know him in the fragment of earth-life we call history. 

Mr. Ryan’s enthusiasm and idealism arc infectious 
as they are reasoned and practical. From petty 
social cliquisni, wdiicli the Gaelic League has done 
so much to discountenance, he looks [abroad over 
the whole face of nature and reminds ns that [we 
are all en route. His book deserves wide and careful 


reading ; ayiart from the direct objects it has been written 
to serve, it is intellectually stimulating in a very high 
degree. 


PROFESSOR STUART’S REMINIS- 
CEN(^ES.* 

<-)f late Professor I.uik*'-. Slii.irl luis not bulked largely iii 
the ])ublic eye l'i\ c years ago fie retirt'd Irom mernber.ship 
ot th(‘ London ( ounfv ( oiincil. uiul liis unsut cessful attempt 
niadti ill llu! Kill* clci lion lo rcttim his former seat in Parlia- 
inenl, following hard as il did on his bfung sworn ot His 
Majesty’s Privy Coiimal, ni.iy ])iu 1 m])s Ix' bikini to mark 
the right honourable geullem.in’s definite letiiement from 
active participation m juihlu hie. If this be so -and we 
should be sorry to ( ome lo lhi‘ (xnichision no slight com- 
pensation wall 1)1! alloided all those who have knowm and 
ailmired i'rofessor Stuart s long .and cmimmt servu.i^s to 
soei.il and ediic.itional reform bvliu' pnhhe.ition of a volume 
of his ” lvcmimse(‘n('es, ” .1 xoliimi' winch we may trust is 
only the first ol a smics, loi its author wishes it to be dis- 
tinctly uiid(!rsto()d lh.it ins work is m no sense an .iiitobiog- 
raphy. 1 o the m.in under iorty, J. tines Stuait will be 
merely a name, a n.iine of note certainly, Ijiit one ddflcailt 
to ])Iace. t)nlv those indeed wlio renuriiibcr Gladstone's 
return to powci in 1S80 can descrilx' from actual exj)erit!rici‘ 
Prolessoi Stuart’s most hououniblc iccord and can bill liow 
he was the pioniier oi Thhxcisity Rxtensioii Lectures at 
r.imbridge, how' strenuously he assisted Miss Josciiliine 
fhitler and Sir James Stansfeld in jirocnrmg the repeal of 
th(‘ (‘ontagions 1 )iseas(‘s Ait, and liow, wflien the Liberal 
T’arty was at tlu' n.idii of its fortunes, lie helped to crush 
the iorces of reaction, by founding J'/ic Star and I'hc Morn- 
iiif' l.cadcr. Straiig(‘ly (iiioiigh, Mr. Stuart says little about 
1lii‘ f.imous crus.ide for ” soci.iI jiurily ” to give the move- 
ment its ])riidis]j and rather .ibsmd name- nor are his 
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disclosures about The Star and The Morning Leader very 
illuminating. Rut he devotes considerable space to a 
chronicle of his childhood and schooldays — a chronicle we 
must honestly describe as very small beer indeed ; and it is 
only when he proceeds to the account of liis life at Cambridge 
that the narrative gets really interesting. From this point 
onwards the Professor’s “ T<eminis(x;noes ” are (phtc delight- 
ful, full of interesting comments on men and movements, 
and of amusing stones of fanums personages. Gladstone, 
Ruskin, Tennyson, Stevenson, Browning, Blackie, and 
Francis Newman, all ligiirc in these anecdotes, and Mr. 
Stuart tells us that it was at one of the meetings held at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, for making new statutes, that 
Thompson, tlie famous Master, made the inimitable mot 

We are none of us infallible, not even the youngest," and 
that the remark was addressed to Gerald Balfour, then one 
of the most radical of reformers. How far the former Pro- 
fessor of Mechanism and of Applied Mechanics is from 
regarding himself as infallible may be gathered from a frank 
confession which he makes in the final chapter of his recol- 
lections : — 

“ Of poetry 1 have been an omnivorous reader. Byron seems 
to me the best modern English poet. . . , Shelley .stand.s very 
high in my estimation. I like Scott’s poems, winch have a 
great swing about them, hut perhaps it is more because of their 
■character as romances than poems that they recommend 
themselves to me. All tlie liallads about Prin(.e Charlie have 
come down as a possession from my earliest youth. ... 1 like 
Rider Haggard’s books l liere are few writers who have more 
gorgeous imagination. 1 not infrequently in eel Iiini. and I 
have found his interests very wide. And in quite ret enf times 
1 do not think any story'- t(‘ll(*r has given me more pleasure 
than W. \V. Jacobs ” 

Here again is an interesting admis.sion which no one will 
think worse of Mr. Stuart for making : — 

” Speaking of education in Scotland, it is a curious tact that* 
however good it may be, it has never been able to instruct the 
Scottish people as to how to use the words ' shall ' and ' will ' 
In my own case I have had the advantage ol tuition at the 
hands of many of the most eminent prolessors and tutors, and 
have jias.sed through two universities . . . and yet, in .spite of 
it all, 1 lind inyselt totally unalile to decide in any instance that 
presents the slightest doubt w'hether ‘ will ' or ‘ shall ’ should 
be used " 

A PSYCHOLOGICAL NOVEL.^ 

It is not often that a revH!Wcr can whole-heartedly 
endorse the encomium bestowed by a publishing house 
upon a work that bears its imprint ; but when Messrs. 
Mills & Boon, in tlieir circular letter to the Press sent out 
with the review copies of Mr. Hugh Walpole’s latest novel, 
state that the author’s " Mr. Perrin and Mr. Traill " " was 
acknowledged to be one of the finest fiction efforts of fpii 
from the literary and artistic point of view," they are but 
echoing a remark made in many (piartcrs by those well 
qualified to express an opinion on the subject. " Mr. 
Perrin and Mr. Traill " was a work that placed Mr. Walpole 
in the enviable position of being one of the small body of 
novelists who.se work is awaited with keen interest by the 
more intelligent class of readers. It had the great gift of 
freshness. There have been tales innumerable of school 
life, but they have been usually of the boys and for boys. 
In " Mr. Perrin and Mr. Traill " we have the psychology of 
the master’s common room, and the masters and their 
wives depicted with rare skill. It was a book to read : 

It is a book for those who have read it to re-read. 

In " The Prelude to Adventure," Mr. Walpole takes us 
to the University, and successfully envelopes us in the 
atmosphere. We have all types of undergraduates, from 
the football blue to the religious devotee, from the brutal 
amorist to the man who seems to have been born to be 

ragged." When the curtain ascends, Olva Dune, a young 
man of Spanish descent, is looking down upon the body of a 
man whom he has killed with a single blow. He had no 
intention to kill, and if he had gone to the police-station 
and told his story, his troubles would soon have been over. 
As, howevrer, there was no witness to the fact that he and 

* " The Prelude to Adventure." By Hugh Walpole. 6 s. 
(Mills & Boon.) 


his brother-undergraduate had been together in the wood, 
he yielded to the temptation to hold his tongue. The dead 
man had kept queer company, and it was thought that he 
had met hi.s death at the hands of one of these. No 
suspicion fell on Dune, but though he felt no remorse for 
having put an end to the life of the other, ‘who was an evil 
fellow, lie felt that he .slioiild have made confession of his 
act. He icali.secl that he was behaving m a cowardly way 
in concealing wJiat lie had done, and this preyed upon his 
mind so severely that, at last, almost unconscious of what 
he was saying, so oviuvvrought was he. he blurted forth 
his secret to a weak-minded invertebrate creature, the 
last person 111 the world to be burdened with such a secret. 
How presently one man, the man whose sister Dune loved, 
forced him into a confession, need not here be told in 
detail. In the end Dune decided ht^ must go forth into the 
world to work out his redemption, and in the following 
words told his reasons tf> the girl to whom he was en- 
gaged ' 

“ riino i.s nn fX]))anation (of wliy I mui^t go) except that bv 
what I did in San net Wood that atternoon I put myself out of 
touch with luiman society until 1 had done something for human 
society. Cto.I has boon telling mo lor many days that I owe 
a debt 1 have tnofl to avoid paving that debt. 1 tried to 
escape Him because 1 know that llo doniaiided that 1 must pay 
mv dol)l before I could come to voii I .see this as clearly as I 
saw yesterday the high white clouds above the football hold. 
God now is as real to mo as ycu are It is as though for the 
rest ol my hie I must live in a house with two jiersons. We cannot 
all live together until cortam conditions are granted. 1 go to 
make those condiLions possible Because 1 liavo broken the 
law* I am an outlaw. T am coirpelleil to win my way back to 
citizeiishiji again God will show me . . . Crod doci> exist 
I must vvoik out Ills orders, then 1 will ((miu b.u k to you ” 

Whcllier. as Dime’s fiancee assured him, he was suffering 
from over-wrought nerves, or wlndher lie saw the visions 
which guided him m his condr.ct. the leailcr, according to 
)iis convictions, must .settle for hme-iilf. Whichever coii' 
elusion IS reached, theue is no doubt that the book is alive, 
the chaidclers real, the setting admirable Having had 
" The Prelude to Adventure," we can bill hope that Mr 
Walfiohi will continue lus iiUcrestm>; ps\'(diologic.il study 
by setting forth " 'I'he Xdventure " itsidl, 

Ljavis Melville. 


TRAVELS ROUND LONDON.* 

One might imagine that the picturesque fiossibilitics of 
the Home Fount les had been explored, exploited, and 
writtcn-out times without nmnbei . that all the silent 
verdures of hillsides, and the hidden fa.stnesses ot woods, 
were long ago deseciated, and tliat the foot[)aths liad bc- 
(.omc " faded foot-j)aths,’’ like those in Richard Jefferies’ 
immortal reverie. But a brief acquaintance with " Path- 
finder ’’ will joytully convince one to the contrary. 
Whether he alone, of many jiedestrians, lias succeeded in 
inve.sting well-worn ways with a glamour of new loveli- 
ness, — or whether he alone, of many would-be guide-book 
writers, has broken away from the dull rccord.s of conven- 
tional topography, and set forth Jiis golden discoveries 
after a fashion so delightful, so simple, and so enthralling, 
as might allure all men to follow in his steps— it were hard 
to say. But it would be very much harder to name anyone 
who has succeeded so emphatically as " Pathfinder." He 
contrives to rehabilitate the trodden ways with " the 
freshness of the early world," and to convey .some of his 
own freshness and oiilhusiasm to the most jaded and city- 
weary reader. These charming and exhilarating little 
volumes, brim-full of explicit detail and implicit happiness, 
proffer advice and assistance of every kind for him who 
would " jog on the foot-path way," whether in Kent, 
Surrey, Middlesex, Rssex, Herts, or Bucks. Plenty of maps 
are provided by " Pathfinder," and the minutest of direc- 
tions for every route, so that " wayfaring men, though 
fools, shall not err therein." He gives you such simple 
notes as shall ensure the comfort and simplification of a 

* " Afoot Round London." By " Pathfinder." 2; Vols. 
IS. each. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
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fourteen-or-fifteen-miIe country walk. Claims of the 
inner man are not forgotten : you need never find yourself 
marooned upon some lonely down, when you know it to 
be lunch-time or tea-lime by other signs than those of the 
clock. For Pathfinder ” benevolently indicates inns and 
village hostelries, and arranges your steps so as to fall 
timely in their neighbourhood. He is no blind guide, 
moreover, regarding the peculiar idiosyncrasy of the 
district to be traversed, buf- as a genial and human 
comrade bids yon be aware, in a word or two, of its 
historical values and local (piaintnesses. And he solaces 
any contretemps of the journey with [in his own words], 
such random philosophy and open-air happenings ns 
there is room for.'" The very titles of his chapters are in 
them.selves suggestive and inspiring, so that, with the 
summer opening illimitable vistas before you. the very 
flute of Pan rings out from " J Pathfinder's ” jiages, and 
calls you to follow him, *' All among the Chilterns," “ Py 
l\ick-horsf^ 'I'rack to SlKire,” “ J-lctwccn two Forc-sts," in 
F.ssex, or wandering along “ 'I'lic l‘ilgrims' Way " in the 
royal weeks between ]Vhi\ lime and hay-timc. In short, 
whether as guides, philosojiiiers, or friends, wc have never 
come across more delightlul itineraries than these two 
volumes of " Afoot round Pondon,’' and upon them lies 
the ben<*diction of tliat Jajianesc^ deity, ever-to-be-adored 
-the god who presides over tn'ld-paths. 

Ma^' Hykon. 


ENGLISH PHILOSOPHY.* 

'I'he ('am bridge Prolessor of Moral Idnlosophy has just 
])ut out, in Mr. Deni’s Channels of Fnglish Literature " 
series, a summaiy review of British philosophy, which 
should prove extremely useful. His aim, so far as 1 under- 
stand it, IS not to compile a comjilete consecutive short his- 
tory — though J tliink that as a fact he has done so, but rather 
to “ tiace the duel s1:ig<‘s in tlu^ develoimn'iii " through a 
study of the leading lepn^seiitatives of (mlIi lie succeeds 
in producing a most dear impiessioii of the consecutive life 
hrstoiy of Fiighsh I'hoiight as of a veritable organism. This 
unity of the trealist* is due not so much to comprehensive 
generalisation as to its c.iief Lilly mapped-out aiTingement 

The v.irious philosojihies do not here ('ou('(‘ru uf ; only 
the author’s treatment. It is 111 the first jilace, expert : 
Professor Seth seems e(]ually faiuihar with every pail of the 
field And lie is as conscientious as hiborious — unlor 
tuiiately 'frue to Ins task as c’xjiositor, he t<io rarely loi 
our hiving intrudes Ins own ojiiinon. Ills attitude to the 
different schools may Ixi eclectic or purely external, but i1 
he has a bias he h.is suppicssed it. Even ni his i.oncludmg 
chapter on " J’reseiil Tendencies,” hcreimiins as inscrutable 
His comments aie often peculiarly suggestive. Time and 
Space those tyrants ot r(‘\'iewers as of metaphysicians— 
alone preclude my fiuoling some specimcn.s. fhe treiit- 
ment of both the Mills seems singularly hap[)y. Ikicon 
receives full justice, but no more, the jiopular errors and 
ex.iggerations^ which only tend to deform Bmon's real 
greatness recei\ing no (iiiaiier. More, I think, might ha\e 
been said in praise of the ” Theory of Mciral Sentiments,” 
though Leslie Stephen’s strange dejireciation is justly 
refuted. 

One more feature calls for notice, the e:aelleiil criticisms, 
or more often retorts to criticism, on the literary merits of 
certain philosophers. More than once the Professor simply 
selects with nice taste a (juotation or two in defence. Thus 
to show what Locke- — voted dull by the dull — could do 
when he chose, the ex([uisite passage on memory is given ; 
the last sentence reads like Jeremy Taylor at his moments of 
highest inspiration. I confess to have found I Tofessor Seth’s 
own style sometimes obscure. Each sentence is plain enough, 
but the logical concatenation of the sentences is not indi- 
cated clearly enough — this is of course only the besotting 

• ” English Philosophers and Schools of Philosophy.” By 
Professor James Seth, M.A. 5s. (J. M Dent.) 

” English Thought for English Thinkers.” By St. George 
Stock, M.A. 3s. 6d. (Constable ) 


snare of all who have mon* Matter tiian Space. In fine the 
book has many merits ol winch the most meritorious arc 
its impartiality and its thoroughness 

By a coincidence at thi^ same moment appears another 
work dealing with part r)l ilit> same sulijccl. but with a differ- 
ent purpose Mr. St (ieorge Stock, who. before he moved 
from Oxford to IJiriiiiiigh.ini, as Ixeadcr in Greek, had done 
much eiliting, uotalily on ( ri'sar and Plato, and had issued 
at least two short fiiigin.Ll [iliilosojiliical tiactates — which 
[ shall now' (•ci"taiuly tiy to get hold oi— has just added 
another under tlu^ leally appiojiri.ite title of ” English 
Thought for Eaiglish 1 Inukcis.” Tim ” Englisli Thought ” 
has surprised and ca[)tivated me- -the English (juite as much 
as the Thought, it ine.liides a close analysis of the philo- 
sophies of Locke, Beikeley .ind Iliiine, regarded as Idealists, 
and it IS consoling to iiiul J’rofessor Seth cimiciding in 
several doubtful points. But Mr. Stock’s aim is not mere 
exposition of other thinkers, it is constiuclivc and jirop- 
agandist. He lias a metapJiysic ot his own. ” (Jur little 
systems have their day,” says tin* poet so has every dog — 
but when Mr. Stock’s ” ceases to be.” may aiiothei as merci- 
fully intelligible sin.eeed. And as modest Tlie reconcilia- 
tion of Idealism and Matciialism ! many an honourable 
Brutus would say he was ambitious — till lie read him. But 
the theory is advanced quite tentatively as a modus vtvendi, 
a reasonable working hypothesis on wTiich both schools may 
agree. Both, that is all , for, as lui well urges, there are but 
two. The philosojilier can either direct his gaze outside 
himself: then Matter must ob.sess him — whatever fine 
rcscrviitions and distinctions he makes, he is a Materialist ; 
or he may look inside him.sclf for the solution of the pro- 
blems and mysteries , then he is an Idealist. Till recent 
days all oui own great jihilosojihers adojitcd, and more or 
less adhered to the introsjjcctne method, and therefore 
Hume, will) of course stands for Empirieism and Scepticism, 
was as Idealistic as Berkeley in om; respect less, but in 
another more. 'I'he Philosojihy of Conscioirsness devised 
by Descartes was worked out almost entirely on English soil, 
and lew thinkers, even the stoutest Utilitarians have avoided 
the national bias. Now eai'h method, tJie Intro.spective and 
the Extraspcctive witli IIkmi lesults, aic alike intelligible. 
All the confusion has sjirimg fioin not keejiing strictly to 
one method. Said a siii.lII gii 1 — a Materialist grappling with 
the problem ol Identity. ” Elease, Sir, which is l.ouis 
Phili])pe and ivhich is Loins Napoleon? ” ” Which you 

like, my little dear,” nqilied the Idealist waxwork-.show- 
inaii ” ^'on jiays youi money and yon takes your choici'.” 
But, suggests Mr. Slock, shrewdly il not very logically, of 
two gron]>s equally inti'IIigent and learned, one cannot be 
all riglit and the other all wrong. The cdiantes aio they are 
both jiartly right. Can we not tlien reconcile them on some 
comnion basis, anil, iqion that neutral ground build our 
beliefs. This, theiefore, he tries to do. 

His very luminous and, even to outsiders, cntciiaitiing 
.inalysis ot tlie three Idoalisis, l)\' wducli he fortihes his posi- 
tion, deserves, but caiiuot heie J eceivc, detailed description. 
Ma.nv of liis jiomts .iic as original as acute For instance 
(pp S3. S j), theological bias, or rather inslinclivc piety was 
really what led Berkeley to recoil troin Matter as being a 
barrier lielwecii God and the Soul, and to deny Space as a 
humanly invented rival of Deity The other cause which 
the author sngge.sts for Berkeley’s modification of Locke’s 
sy.steni. is his ciinous attempt to think without language. 
Hence his Sensationalism nothing was real that could not 
be repicscnlcd liy a sense imago The gcnereil idea of 
a triangle was impossible, because every image of it must be 
cither equilateral, isosceles or scalene. Furtlier, it was just 
tlie contrary bias in Hume wbicli caused him to turn the ^ 
tables on the Bishop by denying the reality of Spirit, because 
we have no sense-image of it. The philosophy of each was 
deeply tinged wnth his own personal disposition — the suave 
humanity of the one, the earnest piety of the other. Mr. 
Stock does not go an inch loo far. There can, indeed, be no 
doubt that, wlien halting between two opinions, Berkeley 
invariably chose the one which in his view was more to the 
honour of God. His exquisite mind was religious rather 
than theological, like St. Augustine's. Indeed, his doctrine 
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that Spirit is the only efficient cause coincides strangely, if 
it be not derived directly from that of the Father — jan 
veto causae voluntarice, aut Dei sunt, ant angelorum, aut 
hominun, aut quorumque animaliun," (Civ. Dei. v. 0 ). To 
Berkeley, by the way, these same forms of Spirit (adding 
Devils, which after all are but evil Angels) are the sole 
realities in the universe. The chapter on Ilumc is equally 
interesting, especially in the dexterity by which Locke and 
Berkeley are marshalled to retaliate upon their ruthless 
•enemy. Not all the author’s arguments are equally sound, 
and here and there certain remarks - but mostly incidental 
— on scientific points seemed hardly those of an expert. 
But the three philosophies have been studied with industry, 
dissected with skill, and their essence reproduced and criti- 
cised not only with honesty and acumen, but with positive 
•charm. 

For were Mr. Stock’s opinions but March madness they 
would attract by their happy presentation. His style is 
not iierfect ; it is not magical, nor splendid, nor nicely 
polished, but all the same it docs recall the sages of the 
seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries -neither peda- 
gogues nor professors, but men of the world, of breeding, of 
•culture, of leisure, of assured position and so of fearless inde- 
pendence and conscious authority — by its unaffected sim- 
plicity, its vigour and a lucidity both natural and studied. 
If a gift it has been matured by Greek training, just as his 
English Thought is really based on Greek thought, not Ger- 
man, nor even Hottentot Tf the average gentle reader 
who has once opened with hope and hastily shut with rage 
And horror the tomes of our Kantian and Hegelian hiero- 
phants, will but give an evening to this modest book, he will 
find that metaphysicians arc not really, as he suspected, in 
the pay of a gang of greedy alienists. 

On Mr. Stock's system 1 will not cxyiatiate Though he 
sums it up in a nut-shell, it can only be judged fairly by 
studying the whole book. The very thought of a Philosophy 
•of Common Sense is horrid jirofamty in the eyes of the 
Jargoners and Mystery -mongers, and they will certciinly flout 
the predication of the reality of Time and Space, by which 
the reconciliation is effected. To these noble sportsmen- - 
for as sportsimm 1 regard and cidmire them— 'J'inie and Space 
-are simply occult sporting ttnins reserved for their own use, 
not to be postulated as realiti(?s by outsiders. Though its 
author makes out a good case for it, 1 (.onfess that I stumble 
at this openly-avowed “ bclicning where we cannot prove,” 
though of course we all secretly feel that 'J'lrne is a bigger 
reality than time-tables, and Space than a tajie measure. 
After all, the author but follows I’lato in asserting that the 
objects of thought (t'arjrd) art! more leal than tho.se of 
sense (aitrevra). And these jioslulates once granted the 
way is cleared for the ” Creed ot Common Sense,” so forcibly 
and eloquently expounded m the Conclusion. Which Creed 
does in a rough and unsymmetiical yet practical manner 
reconcile not only Materialism and Idealism, but Philosophy 
and Peligion. Y. Y. 


A BATCH OF NOVELS.^ 

Gf my batch of seven, the quadrivium is certainly to be 
•classed as romance. We all love a good romance, and 
rinyone who confesses to this can find what he wants in 
" Cajitain Quadring,'’* who is a really vivid and arresting 
person, with a bitter history and a breathless career. The 
scene is in Australia, at a convict quarry, and the re- 
doubtable Captain is an overse.er who by his indomitable 
courage quells the incessant Tiiutiny of those worse than 
damned souls. The strong, resolute brothers and their 
terrible fend, the solution of their quarrel in final peace, the 
young woman wJio is drawn into their lives, the feeling of 
tlie convict cpiarry, the brooding atmosphere of hate and 
wickedness, the characters of the men, the Colonial life of 
the period, are conveyed to the reader in an unusually 
T(!alistic way, and, sombre as the talc is, it claims the 
reader's attention from beginning to end. 

* ” C aptain Quadring." By William Hay. 6s. (T. Fisher 

*1-1 n win.) 


In " The Shadow of Power,”* Mr. Bertram has given us a 
promising first book, the result of a careful study of Spanish 
dealings with Holland under Alva. We have the Spanish 
noble as governor in the Dutch town, his love affair and his 
troubles, intrigues against tlie priest, the Inquisition, accu- 
sations of heresy and witchcraft, a dramatic marriage, a 
dramatic desertion of Spain by the hero, who turns to 
William of Orange, and governs Gouda for Holland as he 
had governed (^ertruydenberg for Spain, and after much 
trouble finds Iiappmcss at last. Mr. Bertram’s story halts 
soinciimcs in its determination to be restrained, and when 
it .seems to have knit itself together into one it dissolves and 
lakes another sliajie, but it is a notable attempt, and one 
feels that the author will do better things if he cares to try. 

Neither can I altogether commend Mr. Christopher Stone 
for his Ruritanian stor}% ” The Shoe of a Horse. * Mr. 
Anthony Hoj)c did this kind of romance so well that it is a 
pity to iiiid so much ingenuity expended on doing the same 
thing not so well. A young 1 Englishman of jiarts and 
breeding finds himself in ” I'aria,” a country tucked away 
somewhere in Central Europe. He has gone for the shoot- 
ing. and gets it in a revolution. And there is a girl who is 
the rightful Queen, and, of course, they fall in love. And 
—as happens in these romances — they turn their backs 
on duty and sovereignty and marry. Mr. Hope escaped 
that j)itf.ill, but his lollowers tumble in every time. Ihey 
must jirovidc the ha])])y ending. Jack must have Jill so 
that all iiifiy go well And the English liero is a jiecr, and 
all through the book is .l careless t.tke-it-for-giaiitedness 
that the young Englishman —espnciallv when tilled- is the 
salt of all the earth, and is so icgarded l>y the less favoured 
inhabitants of other hinds. Yet the book is wTittcii with 
an admirable case and tiuciicv . . quite a good essay in 

the manner of Mr. Antlionx^ Hope 

Neither, agfiin can I wholly conimeiul Mr Lrederick 
Niven's ” Dead Men’s Bells”'*’ Foi had there been no 
Robert Louis Stcvcnson, na) more, had there been no 
' Kidnapped ” I doubt il w( should Jiave had this volume, 
or at any rate it would haxe worn another shape. There is 
little story, and what there is wanders into nothingness. A 
young man is sent honu! fioin (Glasgow liniversity, finds 
scanty welcome from his sister, .seeks his fortune in a ship 
going to Ameiica, is run down in a stoiin and t Limbers on 
the other ship --a pirate, and with a comrade leads the pirate 
crew on an itinerary through the Western Highlands until 
they get rid of tliein. Now the details arc exc.tillent, some 
of the description is liard to forget, Y yhe is almost a crea- 
tion, though tar behind Alan Brcrk, and the power and 
manner f»f this book plar e it easily first of my tour romances 
as a piece o1 writing and in promise. Lhit to make a ro- 
mance that lives you must have a story, and here is no story. 
The finc.st part of all is the opening, describing the life at 
the farm, and the dour, stifl-hearted , unforgiving sister, a 
sketch that is not easily paralleled. But in spite of fine 
perception, good description, and vivid writing ” Dead 
Men’s Bells," remains an unsatisfactory book. 11 is full of 
promise, but Mr. Niven lias already given us better things. 

So much for my gnadriinifm ; now for the trivium. Here 
I have three books not of past centuries, but of the living 
to-day. The ” White Shrine ”® has a touch of " Bohemia." 
A girl who at eighteen wrote a wonderful fine novel, comes 
to live in London and meets a man who is a thorough 
cad and blackguard, who makes ” platonic ” love to her, 
borrows her money, and drives her to write a villainous 
book under a pseudonym, in order to get money for him. 
He is checkmated in the end by the strong, still hero from 
the Wild West or thereabouts who^tnarries the girl the 
" white shrine ” of whose mind has tiot really been polluted 
after all ! There is some interesting characterization and 
some clever writing in this book, but it cannot compete in 
realism or interest with Frank Danby's new novel, " Joseph 
in Jeopardy,"* who.se title is a sad blunder ; it recalls the 

■ " The Shadow of Power." By Paul Bertram. 6s. (John 
Lane.)— ■"The Shoe of a Horse.” By Christopher Stone. 6s. 
(Chatto & Windus.)— ■ "Dead Men’s Bells." By Frederick 
Niven. 6s. (Martin Seeker.)— ■" The White Shrine." ByG. 
Villiers-Stuart. 6s. (Melrose.) — •" Joseph in Jeopardy. By 
Frank Danby. (Methuen.) 



Biblical tale, and vulgarizes the book at the outset. A 
magnificent young man, a iiicturc dealer in Bond Street 
■and a county ciickctn. wealthy . noble in heart and 
instinct, married to a commonplace girl of vulgar family, 
meets and is fascinated by j. beautiful widow, J.ady 
Diana Wayne, who stoops to this Adonis of Lord's. 
Dennis remains faithful to Mabel through thick and thin. 
Ihe book is sure of a very large public, who will probably 
wonder, as 1 did, liow Mabel, who was so very colourless 
and dis.igieeably unattractive al llie beginning of the 
book, not merely manages to keep her husband faithful 
(lliougJi she really had nothing to do with that, only his 
own J().sej)liry a\ allied) but also towards the end of the, 
book suddenly ajijiears a capable delightful woman, 
with no reasons annexed. Surely there must have been 
some sign of change I'lie [)orlraits oi Aiiu»s Jiixton, 
tlie w<*altliy grocer, Jus son led, and Ted’s wif(‘, Fanny, 
<jf ( osrno MciTitt, the xillam of the ])iecc, are interesting 
and alive. Dennis is carefully composed, but one would 
be more syni]iathetic witJi liiin if he was a little more of 
lover, or il he had not l^ccn la ladled " Joseph in 
Jeojiaidy " on the title page. In niy .school days tinned 
•herrings-in-tomato saiiei’ wei(‘ lontcmptnously known 
as " wliales-in jeojiardN , ” .iml I think Dennis was more 
of .1 he-rring th.in a wliale IFit Frank Danby is to be 
congratulated on a vei y bnlhant book, licr mo.st serious 
j 1 not lier most »)b\'iously sinking work, and it is refresh- 
ing to find a heio wlio remains true to his wife in spile 
-of a ical lo\T .set cdsevvlieie and with atiswering love, 
-not lor any exotic and pcrvor-.e reasons, but for the 
good simph' lionoiuable icason that he had vowed a 
vow. Nowadays the conti'iition in novels seems to be 
that m marriage the solemn pionnse is to be kept just 
.Ls long as it is agnuMble. and broken the moment its 
keeping bceoriK's at all a matiei of liardsluf) Surely a 
j)ooi' and degr.idmg point ol view, .iiid J am heartily 
glad to find hraiik Danby .so al)l\' defending fidelity m 
inarn.igc, taking her stand on tlu' old viiTue and validity 
ol a promise, and siiovving tiiat in fidelity to his vow 
the liero found (,omfoit and truer happiness and in the 
< ik1 1ov’<' wliere no Io\ i; Inid been Wliethcr tliis would 
be tin’ end of a loveki.ss marriage observed scrnpulou.sly 
in every point ot tlie spirit ol marriage is a debatable 
vpiestion . yet rn.iny wisi- men haw Ihouglil with Frank 
D.inby, though lew would advise the initial ex])enment 
In “ I^sllier Miss Agni’s E Jaeonib has propounded 
and worked out with c\(|iiisile skill another problem ol 
nianied life, and for lidelitv to nature, insight into ccrtai.i 
ieelmgs and aspects of lile, for intensity, for adequate 
writing, for jrregiiant. nieaiiing ])lirasing, and for the shap 
ing and balance ot the story, .is well .is the logical devclo]> 
inent of the plot, 1 ain inclined to think lluit " Fsthcr " is 
the most finished .anrl worthy of my seven novels, though 
J.ickmg the si.ope and Inilliarn of " Joseph 

F, M. A. 


ST. CLARE AND HER ORDER.* 

From a literary ])oint ol view one of the first things to 
attract attention in tins volume is the statement that C.inon 
Isnox Little has written a Life ol Francis of Assisi in wliicli 
lie never even mentions Clare. Yet the two names are 
almost inseparable. Francis had found his vocation only 
for about three years when, in the Lent of 1212, Clare cann* 
to him in tlie Cluirch of Sail (horgio. Shortly alter iniib 
night of Palm Suiulay Chiara Scifi " was dead to the world." 
Say.s her biographer : " She persevered in that life ol 

poverty, penance, and prayer tor over forty years, and 
princesses and peasants alike joined her in it. Thousands 
of women continued all down the ages to embrace this 
extraordinary life ; there arc over ten tliousand .still living 

’ *' Esther." By Agnes J.acomh 6s. (Heineninan ) 

* “ St. Clare and Her Order " luhlod by the .\iithor of " Tin- 
Enclosed Nun " 7s. bd. net. (Mills & Boon.) 
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it in tins twentieth century " And it is remaikcd that 
It lias been so in the iinitenal ;is well as in the s})irilual 
life, that the man and the woman were needed for tlu* 
fh’vc’lopmoni of the uieiil Witness I’erules and Asjiasia, 
Angnstine and Moiiic.i, Socrates ;ind Diotiina, Jerome and 
I*aula, Ik'iicdict and Scliolastiea, Fiancis anrl Ckire." d’he 
hist seltleincnt of Clares in JCngland was m.iiie Iroin Fr.irue 
;i1 the end of the thirteenth ceninrv The number to-day 
IS variously giveai, but a. i.ibnlar statement in llie jm'seiit 
\’olnnie shows that the houses and inmates in (ireat Britain 
on Jannarv 1 st were as follows: TCngland, i) .ind 228; 
Scotland, 1 and 14 ; Irel.ind, (1 and 277 ddie work, which 
is iJhisl rated, after giving a e.ireliil account (3l t'lare'.s 
reiuinn.ition .and the ca.rly liisloiy oi tin’ (.Jrder n.imed 
after hei, de.aks with its Rule, sjK’e.ial pli.ises of its liistory 
in various ]jarts of the world, some of its more luitable 
meniliers, and certain convents ol note There is one 
cha])tei- vvlncli will appe.al especially to oni readers, that on 
" J ’oesy and Poverty." Jl c'ontaiiis this (|iiot.'ition from 
the late I'lofessoi James ol llaivard; " 11 is certain that 
the inevah’iit fear ol ]>ovcrty among the oducaled elasscs 
is th<‘ worst moral disease Iroin wliuli onr civ ih -..ition 
snlleis." 


OLD IRISH LIFE.* 

" ( )ld Irish Life," hy J. M. ('.alivvell, is virtually the 
history cjI tJie great Martin famib' ol (ialway and Conner 
mara and of their associates .and environment. The 

* " Old Irish Life." By J. M Callwcll 10s. net (Black- 
wood . ) 
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Martins were the fourteen Anglo-Norman tribes 

who, as merchant princes, ruled over Galway for many 
centuries. As proud as a Galway merchant ” was a 
well-known proverb in the sixteenth century, and they 
had something to be proud of, since they were not merely 
rich and prosperous merchants but good fighting men, 
as well they had need to he, since they had to defend 
themselves constantly against the fierce Clansmen of the 
O'Flahcrties, of whose lands they gradually possessed 
themselves. Rut like the other Anglo-Norman families 
they became more Irish than the Irisli themselves, and so 
fell under the curse of Cromwell, whose soldiers pillaged 
and burnt as much of it as they could. Even after this 
Henry Cromwell, Lord Deputy, described it as “a town 
of many noble buildings, most of them of marble, and that 
for situation. voiseiiagC and commerce which it had with 
Spain, the Strayts, West Indies and other places, noe 
town or port in the three nations (London excc])te(l) was 
more considerable.” So great was the commercial inter- 
course between the town and Sjiain that 'I'acitus describes 
Ireland as situated midway between Spain and Britain 
This connexion was developed by tin; Anglo-Norman mei- 
chants until, in the sixteenth century, they became great 
landowners as well. Take many others, the Martins escaped 
the rigours of the J*enal Laws by conforming, but they 
never ceased to be Irish. Perhaps the most remarkable 
member of a remarkable family was Richard Martin who 
was Member for Galway at the tinu- of the Union, and 
afterwards in the British House of Commons introduced the 
first Rill for the I^otection of Animals. He was thereafter 
known as ” Humanity Dick.” He was a famcuis duellist 
a man of lavi.sh hospitality, and des])ite his enormous 
estate in continual monetary difficulties. When asked if 
the King’s Writ did not run in Connemara, he answered . 
” Egad, it does, as fast as any greyhound if any of my 
good fellows arc after it. ” 

Apropos of the methods of con voting the ” natives.” the 
author tells the following story of an acijuaintance 

Tlus lady dismissed all her 7<oman Catholic servants and 
imported English Protestants, from the butler to the stiillery- 
maid. There only remained the page-hoy, whom .she summoned 
to her presence. 

“ Patsy," she said. " you’re a Protestant from this out " 

Patsy, however, lifted up an unexpected voice of protest 

" Plaze, ycr ladyshi]>, I'd do anything yc bid me savin' that." 

Her ladyship remained unmoved. 

" William," she said to the butler. " take Patsy awav and 
reason with liim. Bring lum back in two day.s ” 

The biillcr, it is to he feared, was not a skilled i ontroversiahst ; 
at least, his arguments failed to convince Patsv, who at the end 
of the two days still remained obdurate 

" No, ver ladyship. I'll nivcr turn,” he declared, tcarlully 

" Williams," saiil his mistress imperturbably. " take l^atsv 
awa\ , and put him to bed. He's not to get up till he/s a Prot- 
estant." 

Patsy held out manfully for a week, and then his resolution 
i.uled, and he sent a message from under his l)ed-clothcs that 
he was now' a Protestant, whereupon he vyas allowed to don liis 
buttoned array and to resume liis yilace in the household. 

Of the famous tribes of Galway, all were represented in 
” Ye Citie of Ye Tribt;s ” until a few weeks ago, when the 
last representative of Hie Skorretts was removed by 
death. 

There is no lack of racy stories in the volume, many of 
them, it is true, old friends, but we arc grateful to the 
author for a most entertaining book, which has the addi- 
tional interest of linking up the past with the present, at 
a time when a new epoch in the history of the country is 
dawning. 

H. A. IIiNK.SON. 


THE TRUE TRAVELLER * 

Mr. W. H. Davies' new book of prose looks, at first sight, 
very much like ” Beggars.” It consists of twenty-throe 
short chapters, describing some of the author’s adventures 

♦ " The True Traveller." By W. H. Davies. 6s. (Duck- 
worth.) 


in lodging-houses and on the roads of England and America ; 
and some of these are to be matched in ” Beggars.” There- 
is no need here to praise them. Some would be amusing 
or surprising, all interesting, whoever related them : Mr. 
Davies’ limpid English and unspoilt outlook makes of each 
one a masterpiece of this kind. Elven when they arc not 
wholly new to Mr. Davies’ readers, and are very slender 
in substance, that limpidity is itself a .sufficient pleasure, 
.so uncommon is it. Rut ” The True Traveller ” is more 
than a mechanical response to the demand for further 
reiniuisccnccs. We here meet, for the first time, some of 
the women of Hic roafl and the mean street. Evidently 
Mr. Davies had not introduced them before, lest they 
should contaminate the respectable reader. Success has. 
given him confidence He now knows that many respect- 
able people arc delighted to know what the rest are doing. 
They ought to be delighted with this volume, unless they 
have been corrupted by morals and melodrama. Mr. 
Davies knows nothing about either : I do not say that he- 
has not heard of them. He has not done violence to his 
native modesty by these new revelations. He p^reserves 
the old mixtnn- of decorum and real naivete even while he 
is t.ikmg us up the strangest staircases. No doubt this is 
small beer com}i.ircd with wliat he could, and probably 
some (lay will. brew. Yet I doubt if he will ever do* 
anything belter than ” Mad Kitty,” the story told by a 
barman about a ” courtesan.” to use Mr. Davies' decorous 
and even ceremonious term. She was ” childishly wild 
and full of life.” but whispered to her companion to be 
quiet in going upstairs to licr lodgings, because there was- 
a boy lying dead in the in^xt room. ” Later in the night,” 
she tells the story. The boy was tiu* landlady's child, and 
seven years old. Kitty had been vi;ry fond of him, and 
he of lier ; but when a neighbour near had a baby she 
grew fond of the newcomei, which made the boy jealous. 
In fact, she deliberately teased the boy to make him jealous. 
Once he threatened to kill himseli with .i knife, but Kitty 
took it away ; once with a ropie. but his mother .saved 
him. In tJic end he hmnd a bottle of ]>oison and used it 
suc.cessfiilly, and he lay dead iii the next room while Kitty 
was telling his story to the barman 

" I could not sleep," says the harnirin, ” for thinking ol the 
strange things f had lioard 1 knew that these courtesans were- 
very hmd of children, and made cvcr\ I'tfort to wnn thmr love. 
That is the leason why they are never storned hy respectable 
mothers who are very poor. \ rt^spcctable mother, who is very- 
poor, IS not ashai#ed to ]:)e .seen wntli one of these (.ourtesaiis. for 
she knows that cakes or sweets, aye, sometimes clothes or hoots, 
will be bought lor the children, which sin* cannot alf(.)rd to pay 
for herself. A i ourtesan will be Ikt most faithliil and praetie.al 
friend, if she will allow it While I w-as thinking of this I heard 
Mad Kitty’- s.iv distinctly in her sleep • ' Jealous be(_ausi* 1 made 
much of the b.ihy. Poor little devil ’ I'hat wms my experience 
with Mad Kitty the first tune I met her ” 

This story is a finished sliorl story, hardly longer than 
one of Mr. Davies’ ixunns. Some of tin* other chapters 
contain equally linishiid stories, .some consist of odds and' 
ends of reminiscences, like that relating to the time just 
after the World's Fair m Chicago, when there were- 
thousands of men out of work. ” Do you want a bowl 
of the best soup in Hie city ” a man asked Mr. Davies, 
and he went, for he had become a connoisseur in free soup. 

" After we had hnishcd dur soup," ho concludes, " and were- 
leaving, I asked Sullivan what kind of bouse it w-a.s, wdfh so- 
many well-dressed women there, each of a beauty peculiar to* 
herself. 

** ' It is a sporting house,' he answered. ' How do you like the- 
.soup } ' 

" ' Very much,’ I returned. 

" * You can always rely on girls of that kind to do something 
good and .substantial for the poor,’ nc said. ‘They do not 
make the .soup cold with hymns and prayers. I am glad you 
enjoyed it.’ ” 

The double revelation in this book is remarkable— the 
conscious revelation of out-of-the-way or hushed-up things, 
and the unconscious revelation of a tempei ament having 
that simplicity which is so far from morality and yet is 
apparently superior in the same field. 

Edward Thomas. 
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DOSTOIEVSKY.* 

1 licro is, just now, a kind ol suddoii inlcicst in l)ostoie\- 
sky. A. popular dnima liased upon “ Criinc and Punish- 
merit has recently mad(* the Jc.Mst literary oi ]day-f^c)er.s 
cicc]uaintcd wjtli Ins name , Mi l^liys’s wide-cast net has 
drapRcd two volumes ot Inm into " J*;\'ervina.n " ; Mr 
TIeineinann promises a new sef m luif.;lish from the pen of 
Mrs. ( jarnett, tile msjiired li.inslatnr of I'ui j.;en{‘\’ , and now 
here is a volume all .ihoid Ins lih' .ind works. A 
chanf'e, this we.ilth oi tjpportnmt v. Ironi the (1 .l> s when h(‘ 
swam like a new ])l;inel into the (onv'alest eiic'e tlmt followed 
my hrst aiajiiamtance with mtliuMi/a those cm^iious d;iys 
when 1 had to eke f)iil the t(*w \ i/.etell\ \'f)liiines with 
Flench Iraiislations ol Hie otlnns ' 

It was to l)e e\])ected th.il Mr | A I I loyd v^ould add 
to his plciisanl stnrhes ol loisloy and I ni'.n'nev some 
consider«it ion ol 1 lu* thud and, to h n^lislimen, the least 
known ])(Tson oi Knssia’s hlei,ir\’ trinity lb* dcids, at 
first Slight. ime(pial jiislK e m the m.itter ol sjiate, .ls I )os- 
toievsky p,ets a whole tliiee hundred ])aL’,es !<» Jiimsell 
wdiile theotln'rtwo have Id shaie a vohiiiu* betw(‘en them . 
but theri' would lie no \ ahd ob]e( lion to this sniti('i(*nl 
defence b(‘in;.^ tonnd m the < om p.ti .it 1 \ e un^.lmdlant^' ol 
the subjei-t wine it not th.it .Mi Lloxd eshibits some 
mexpertness jn the handling of .1 lon^ mono^ra])h Ills 
dozen chapters haw dilleient titles, but they all sav pi(‘ltv 
much the same sort ol thiiyi^, with the result tfiat a (.iieful 
reader bef^ms to sutter irom an uneasy eon viet 1011 thai he is 
always losm^^ his place .and readin]4 iKii^e‘ th.it he h.is been 
over several times alread>', \nd. lurtliei, it uinnot be 
said (completiiif^ here tin* t.ile oi objei lions) tliat Air. IJoyd 
IS invariably an attnietixa* wnter. lie stru^^d<'^ (pule 
violently at times to avoid s.t\ in^.', .1 plain tiling in a plain 
manner and to aiJiievi* some ekiboi .itely liiei.u foim ol 
utterance Now this is not the way to write well latera 
tine IS iK'ver hier.iM' 'fiii^ man who tries to write in styh* 
vx'ill gener.illy be .ls sutcessful as the housemaid W'ho tries 
to dress in the f.ishion ; that is to s.lv (leaxing these incle- 
vant ^ener.thties), he wall perpetiMle sentences like this ol 
Air. IJoyds; 

“ l'li.i(. kerav Inniself is jH'rpetuallx haunted hy the loi^^iietle 
ol the count V i.ainilv in Ins telescojui sweej) oi the 

cosmos. ' ’ 

Or like this . 

“ Jlats and hoot.s seem to luxe haunted lor d^t.ides the stunlue 
psychologist Avlio xvas to sound the dee]>esl ])luniniets ot the 
human soul 
Or like this ; 

“ TliLMi comes a niyjit dl horror, iltei wliuli he shoots hiiiisell 
like a dog ' 

1 assure Mr Lloyd that il 1 seem to dxv^dl upon tliese 
delects, it is not out ol malice or ill-humour, but becav-a' I 
believe them to be weaknesses that he will Ix’ gl.id to axoid 
in Ills future work I adjiiri’ him to ciiltiv.ite |)lainnes.s and 
order. His general ionulessiiess and liis p.irtieul.ir lornuil- 
ism an! veiy tiresomi*, and seriously detract Iroiii his good 
qualities — his interest in his woik, his earnestness of mlmi- 
tion, and his tactful choici! of the tojiu.s that jdeasc and 
enlighten his readers. 

Dostoievsky is tin poet ol the lower depihs. Ills i re.i- 
tiires are the p.iiipers, tlu* criminals, ami the alinonnals 
the world's subterinen, not its supermen He has b(!en 
called the novelist of pity , but the ])hrase must be used 
with discrimination. He was not a .sentimentalist. He 
held the arti.st’s pity, the jntil(!ss pity that finds beauty 111 
the outcast and forlorn ; but he nev(!r commits the com- 
mon fallacy in pathos that inv(*sts the objec t with th(! 
emotions of the observer. It is the dreadlul paradox ol 
Dostoievsky’s suflerers that frequently they do not sillier. 
They arc horribly acquiescent in their fate, and their 
message, the more moving because it is mute, is that this 
is wheat man can niaki! of man when the heart is hard and 
the affections hxed on things b(!l<)xv. Like all original 
artists he shows ns the unexpected - the intelligence ot 
the imbecile, the honour of the thief, the kindness of the 

* “A Great Ku.s.siaii Realist.” By J. A. T. Lloyd. 10s Od, 
net. (Stanley Paul lS: Co.). 


murderer, and tlu! piiriix' oi Ihc ])i ostii nti^ , and all tins 
without anv l.ipsr into dissmi ,ii ion or ri’sorl I0 \'erbal 
dialcctu' Host( iK x sli X xx ,is ,ni .u l isl , not .i mei e pr(!.u hci — 

J say “ nu'n- '■ bei .uise tlioui_’li rxeix’ woik ol .irL has its 
message, I'x erx' mess.igc is uot .i woik oi art. fhe bitter 
lot that m.idi' I losliuex slcv (oni]),mion ol the condenint'd 
saved him, .i,s. ol coiirsi', did his oxvn KnsM.m, imxvest(!rn 
character, from tlu' moral and .irtislu bliindi'r ol bidiiwing 
that hiinianity can be soriisl mio Ixxo i I.lssi-, ol good .md 
bafl. W'c .art' nol so smi]>le .1^ lh.it i )ui souls .ls xxell .is 
our bodies .iie le.Liliillx, xx ondei 1 nil x' m.idi' 

“ ai(“ ( I (M t 111 ( '- ol spli-iidoMi .Mid ll.'um . 

()l sliiiddei nil.' .ih-i) .nul ti'.u's . 

Magiiiliii nt out (»l ilic (lusl \\<- i .mu , 

\ lul .ih|ci t 1 1 ( )in 1 lu -.phri rs ” 

It is not surjinsing ih.d this noxelisl ol piix' xxtis also a 
revolutionist, .i spirilu.il i ex ohil lonea . lu’liexing, as .dl triii' 
j'evolutionists do, (hat exieni.d i h.iiiges .ue me.Liimgless 
.iiul usek'ss xxilhoul .l < hangi* ol he.Lit .ls xvell Some day 
W'e shall ree()giM/i‘ that .l hehel in j usti tie.at ion by 

iaith rather Ih.Lii bx works is the xx.i\ ol six nil s.lI v.i t ion, 
tliough sm h .L lu'liel xxill nol .at .inv imii' .ihsolxe iis Irom 
efforts ol reconslrm lion .ind .nnehoi .1 ( ion Heie is Dos- 
toiiw'skx 's own I'oidi'ssion ol t.iit li 

‘‘ I iiexei ( oiild imderslaiul Hie lu .ison w hx one tenth ]).arl 
t)l oil! jjetipic should he i iilliin d .ind llic other lunr-tmths riiust 
serve as till' tn.ileiial siipj)oi I ol the iiiinoiilx' .ind theinselxa^s 
ri'iii.'Lin in ignor.irii (\ 1 (lo not vxluiI to Ihmk or to Jixc with .inx' 

othei heliel th.in that out ninelx' millions ol j)eoj)Ie (and tliose' 
who sliall he horn altei ns) will all he some day ( ultmed. luimcin- 
iscd aiul Iiappx ” 

And in partieiil.n , it may lx‘ .ulded, he ojiposed that 
inevitable ally <>1 ignorance, the Lensorslii]) It is [)lain, 
th(!n. that Dostoievsky xv.is oiU‘ ot those t iilfiable persons 
who will nol let men rest in llieir ])Ieasant circumstances 
of jioxe.itv and niisei x Hi‘ ])i cached fhsi onleut He 
w.is, in short, an .igitator, and so (as riMllv lespectablc 
peojili; havi' nxamtly Ix'c.n telling ns) he deserve(.l to be 
nnjTiisoned 01 shot flie Kussian (ioxeinment. .dxv'ays 
the praedic.d evixinimt ol ide.is th.il the very resjieclable 
cLibses heie are content to I'xjiress inori* liiebly 111 words 
(though xve ari! bi*ginning to shoxv sigie, ol iT^ussian firm- 
ness just now), t'^’^deiitly thought th.at Dost oievsky deserved 
to lx.' both iui])nsoned and shot . jor, Imving kej)t him m 
clos(‘ conhTUJinent lor eight months, it sentenced him, and 
inneteen other m.ilelactors who h.id also jiriMchcd discon- 
tmit xviHi tile blessed and niiimpr()x\d)l(! piesent, to im- 
mediate exei Ilium. 

I aider stiong cm oil I xva^ led out into the yard, where 
mmdeen ol inv loinpaiiions wixe waiting. Il was sex'cn o’clock 
III Hie nioiiimg W’e xvne jnil into ( .'images lour m ear li, 
.UH 0111 pained hv a soldiei Wdiere .11 e xve going ? ’ w'e asked. 

‘ I mu-t not tell vou.’ the soldier lejTlied \nd as the carnage 
windows we* (.O'eicd xvith lie we i oiild see noHimg outsulc 
At last xve re.u hod Sein yoiiovski Sfiii.iie In the iinddle of it 
a SL.illoId x\as raiseil up to xxlui li we xveie led and ranged m txvo 
Inx’s \ slierilf ap])e.ired on the si.illold and read out our 

seiiteiue ol di'atli . il was to lx- e.xei iited iminedifilel V fw'cnty 
tunes the lat.il xxords wiai* repeiited ' Sentenci'd to lx* shot I ' 
and so mdehhiv xvere the wools gr.iveii into niv memory that 
lor X ears .il lerw.ii ds I would w.ike in the middle ot the night 
laiu vmg 1 Iie.inl them \1 this Tiioment the sun liroke 

through the eloiids, and 1 llioiiglit ‘It is imjiossihle ; they 
(.iii’t mean to kill us f ' .uul 1 xvhis])ered these xvords to iny 
iie.iiist I oinj)anioiis ; hiit mslc.id ol answering, he only i>umtcd 
to a hue ol ( olhns tli.d stood near the se.illold, coyeri'd with a 
large t loth All hojie vanished in an iiislanl, and I expet ted 

to lx- shot m a iew minutes; . . . Pi‘tracheksvi ainl two others 
wcie alreadx tied to the poles and had their h(*ads I'overed with 
ri kind ol bag. and Hn* soldiers stood readv to lire. 1 thought 
I might have fivi* inmu!e> to hvt*. and awliil those moin(*nts 
were. I kejTt stai mg at a chiirt h w'lth .1 gilt dome, which rcilectcd 
the suiiheains, and I suddenly ielt as li these beams came from 
the region where T was mysell to be in a few moments." 

Tlvir sentence, however, xvas ehanged at the eleventh 
hour to penal servitude. They had waited half clad for 
twenty minutes of a Russian winter morning. One went 
mad with terror, one got inflammation of the lungs and 
died ol consumption, others had ears and feet frostbitten. 

On Christmas l>ay, 1841), b'cdnr Mikhailovitch Dos- 
toievsky, man of genius, aged twenty eight, guilty of having 
loved his fellow-men, began his journey to Siberia. What 
a world ! (;korgk Sampson. 
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A NEW LIFE OF ST. FRANCIS.^ 

The Bourbons, according lo Balzac, were Ihe true pre- 
servers of Christianity in Franc'.e ; they never betra> (‘(l. 
said their enthusiastic admirer, the trust which confided 
Christianity to them. Chiistianity in Fr.ince and in Italy 
has had some strange defenders, royal and ecclesiastical, 
but no one would deny that Fr.incis of Assisi deserved tlic 
certificate which the Bourbons r(;ceived from the misguided 
novelist of last century. Framds preserved ('hristi.inity 
when it was endangered within Ins own (diiircdi, .uid pre 
served it by rc-kindling the apostolic spirit of devotion to 
Christ. 'Phis is the ])('rennial mten^t of the man, even for 
those whose tlevotion lakes other forms. 'I hcre an' <*ptH hs 
when Christianity is ])n‘,servod by Ixnng re-mteriirctcd, in 
terms of practical life as well as of dogma. Such mt(n|)ic- 
tations require a strong personality, and h'rancis, ])v his 
sheer genius for Christianity, initiated a mox ement whu h 
worked far beyond the limits of tlu' hraiu iscan order. 

Franciscan literatme ol late has assumed unwieldy pro 
portions. The liigher critKism of the sonnes alone is 
almost as bewildering as that llu‘ gospels In o])ening 
a new biograjdiy, the leaders jjisl nitered js to place the' 
writer, to tind out wlicrc lie stands bc'twc'c'ii 'l\inimasia and 
Hainpe on the one side, .ind (iot/ .ind fhodc' on the other. 
Jorgensen is with the l.illei In .1 suecincd .tp[»endix he 
gives reasons for prcterring the < onserx at i\-e \ ic'W of the 
sources. On one point he edters a conjecture, viz, that 
the bisec tion c)| tlie 'l'hri*c‘ lirothcus' I egc'iid rellects an 
original division “ it the tirst ])ail reminds ns of a regu 
larly arraiigcxl legc-iul, the second part sn])|)lies [necisc'Iy 
the flowers, the fJort's whicli llu‘ lirothers jiromised lo pluck 
from the fields of their memory. U is Iikelv that thc^ 
second part ol the I hree hhothers’ legend oiigmally, 
or in very early maiuiscripts, bore tlu* title vs(; know in 
some Franciscan manuscripts, now uijiirt'd by tire : Flores 
beati Francisis et sodoruni ejus." 'i'hcre is something to 
be said for this hypcjtliesis ; Muzio’s copy has no such 
division, it is true, but that manuscaipt possibly obliterated 
this feature of the original. 

Although one may disagrcci with Jorgcnscn'.s critical 
re.sults, however, his candour and acciinu’.)- inspire a measure 
of confidence. 'J'hc biography of the saint is written from 
a definitely Roman Catholic point of view, but it is on the 
lines of historical rescaic,h, and. while- the* translation 
limps Jiere and then*, it roads well. Sabatier's .lecount of 
the saint difters irom jorge-nsc-n's m.Uerially Still, the- 
sjicil of is iijK)n all his biograplieis aiicl c nt ics, and 

there was room in Fnghsli for this svnipathelu, ])enet rating 
study from hc-nni.irk It has bc-c-n jilainly .l work of long 
research, bn1 the bakime of the ii.iri .iti\ c. and the- easy 
mastery (»1 tlic materials, prove; that it has come Iroin dhe 
pen of a writer who has strivc’n to do more than print th(‘ 
contents of his note-books. Cor those; whe» wish tc) icad 
their Francis 111 the light of re-e eiit resfare h, and w'ho are 
unable to consult many .luthont les, this volume may be; 
recommended as an excellent guide to the ])ri;sent peisition 
of tlic higher criticism upon the subject. Jt is not final. 
Ihit it Is lair-minded, anel interesting without bedng viewy. 
TJie tluid bexik, esjx-cially, with its tieatment of the foreign 
missions, anei the difleicmi;s insidt; the Order, shows the- 
Danish scholar at Iiisbest. 'Idle chajiter eui the FeniiiiiKula 
Indulgence is a prejeit that the write;!’ is sensible of tlu^ 
responsibilities which attach to an liistorical scholar who 
aims at being more than a mere eulogist. j. M. 

* ■' Saint Franeis of As.sisi ” A Bieigraphy Ify Jediaimes 
[orgemsen. Iranslateel from tlie Danish with the author's 
sanction by T. O'Conor Sloane, Ph.l). 12s. Od. net. (Long- 
mans, Green <& (. o.). 


VERSE OF YESTERDAY AND TO DAY. » 

The collected edition eif Fiona Alacleod’s works is to be 
1 olio wed by a series of selections from the writings of William 
Sharp. 'J'hc first volume contains poetry, most of which 

1 " Poems." By William Sharp. Selected and arranged by 
Mrs. William Sharp. 5s. net. (Heinemann.) 


was written before he had commenced his curious double 
career. Apart from their intrinsic merit, these verses are 
interesting in showing how deliberate an assumption was 
Sharp's second and feminine self. He appears to have had 
the ])ower of taking up ])ersonalitics at will, and Mrs. Sharp 
refers in her introduction to The Pagan Heuiew, “ the first 
and only nunilx'r ot a projected monthly review edited by 
‘ W. H. Ih'ooks ■ -of which William Sharp wrote every 
word from cover to cover, under the pseudonyms of the 
Ivditor anil the seven contributors.” Such a feat shows 
extreme v'ersatilit y, but it also seems to argue some lack of 
mdividualit y m tin- nniri wOio was ca])able of it. This argu- 
ment IS supjxn'ted by the poems. 

Sluirp wrote in the l*iera])li.u;lite tnidition, whicli had 
developed the externalities of jxx'try at the expense of its 
s])irit Rossetti and Morns, liowever, had vivid iiersoiiali- 
tics which informed their wwk and shone tlirougli tlieir 
incrustations of jewelled archaism. Swinburne, though tar 
less individual, had a wealth of verbal music at command . 
wdiich slilU;d crilicisiii on an>' but irri’levant grounds. In 
lessei men, however, the radical defei'ts of the scIkkiI became 
a,pparcnt. Sharp w’as jiiobably f»nc of the most acconv 
plished ot the disciples ol the rrer.ijdiac'lites. 'I'his volume 
IS full ot admirable vcise, delicate melodies and chosen 
ihi'tion. ii ]xx‘lry is to be descriptive and ])ictonal, this is 
vi'i'v good jHX-trv indeed 

But both instinct and experience tell ns that jxx;li y should 
Ix' something i-lse . that to write v ei se loi the sake of writing 
verse, .is Sharp did. is not enoiign I’oetry must be felt. 
It must Ik* jx-isonal ami jMssion.Lie. It must be ri;.il. 

Vw'akemng to tins t.n 1 killed 1 ’ri'i .ijihaelitism, just as in 
Fr.iiue it killed Ihe tradilion ot Ihe r.iriMss<-. I’lx-ls liegan 
lo se.iu h for reahlv'. either williiii t lieinselves, like ]\lr 
Wats; or without, like llciilea ami Davidson; or hotli, 
like Mr Arthur Symons ('onsi-qucntly. in the last decade 
ot the last century, we luul a mass in poetry, which, when 
tunc has sorted it out, will probably show more bravely in 
compiarison with the Victorian giants than grudging contem- 
poraries have admitted. There was much that was ephem- 
eral m tliat poetry of ycsti'rday much written merely 
epatev le btuirgeois, but it liad a line relish for life. 

We do not wisli epairr le houri^ei'is nowad.iys. A new 
clement has got into jxx'tr^’, which has no business there — 
tonscieni’.e. F(x;try .sliould Ix' a s\in]>tom of an excess of 
lile, and when vitality is high conscience is never iniicli in 
evidence. .Nevert h(;less, it was bound to come. It had got 
into fiction and into Die theatre IVx'try could scarcely 
remain ininnme Wlu-n one Ix-gins to lixik iiito lerdities, 
one IS sine to .see ugly things. I'he strong .iilist, generous 
in Ills streiigtli, pities. 'Ihe wa-ak artist gives up reality in 
disgust and solaces hinisell in poetii, i onveiitions. 'Die con- 
scientious artist, the lypn al jiroctiict of to-day, is worried. 
The most striking exanqiles of tlie poetry of w'orry arc the 
two iiowerfnl ])oems recently ixmtributed to tlie Knghsh 
Review by Mr. John Masefield. 

Another poet ot tins older is Mr. Wilfred Wilson Gibson, 
lie has written mill'll romantu verse, 

'■'I ill, ilaz/led h\ the drowsy glare, 

1 .sliul niv eyes to heat and light ; 

And saw, in sudden night, 

('rouelied in the dripping dark. 

With steaming shoulders stark 

The man who hewa the coal to feed my lire.” 

From this vision Mr. (bb.sou has striven to fashion a new 
poetry, a pioctry dealing objectively, in absolute simplicity 
and without sentimentality, with the lives of the humble. 
One .series of slender volumes, ” L)!vly Bread," is already 
complete. Another commences.* As an experiment — 
in how far poetry can retain its conventions and yet be 
p>erfectly realistic- the.se .stories, and llic little play written 
for the Pilgrim Players,'* arc in tere.sting. Nor is the experi- 
ment by any means imsucce.ssful. Mr. (iibson’s sincerity 
and purpose arc of the highest. It is not his fault that he 
lives in a sick age. 

* " Fires." Book 1 . By Wilfred Wilson Gibson, is. not. 
(Elkin Mathews.) 

• " Womenkind." By Wilfred Wilson Gibson. 6d. net, 
(Nutt.) 
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Conscience, again, has inspired IVlr. h'.dcn I'hillpotls’s 
dramatic monologue, “ llie Iscanot,”^ It is characteristic 
of the time that a distinguislu;d novelist should take the 
classic example ot consr ienee as Hk' thenie of his first serious 
clfort in verse Mi. I ’liillpotts’s ( oneejdion of | udas is inter- 
esting, though his deliiUMl ion of the cluiratdei is, like Mr. 
Rrangwyn’s frontis])iece. a little binned. Ills blank verse 
is well-knit, reminding one oi Jolin J ).i\'idson's, and the 
poem has sonu‘ striking pass.igc's. Yet it gives one the 
impression of having been written to fulfil a duty rather 
than a desire. 

That is not the ease with Mis>. 1 -thel Talbot^* Hen*. a.t 
least, IS the le.il thing Ib'i jioefrv is not gie.it, and it is 
full of c'clioes Ihil it IS ielt, ixnsonal. Jake most of tin* 
best o1 the modems, sIk' has Jrlt the spell oi London’s moods. 
She has oven boldly challenged ('oinparisnn with Tlcnlcy 
by writing ol llu' eity m lihtr I ler themes arc modern 
-- she has th(‘ lube, foi nislame, which is more than Henley 
liad- but she rings the changes on tlie lew old emotions 
winch, alter <ill, an; the* soul of all (Michiniig l^u'ic. 1 he best 
thing in the book, perhajis. is “ Iboiii the* l^gyjitian Koom.'" 

“A thousand Near, wc fcaslt'il ^^Jtll llic dead, 

Night allei night we saw lln- wat(li-lires lit 
'Jo tin' daik with ^ellow■ llanie and led — 

.Vnd newer a man ol men had word ol it 

Man rnes Ircjin n^ oiii silent e and onr slt*e]), 

.Man mo( onr e\il and out good denies 
W'e, in tli<‘ somhic lie.i-aire house tlnw keep, 

(•a/e on tilllhls with .imhei e\es 

1 he litth‘ liiis\' people lh. 1 l li\c now, 

■| hell while arms hii\e no '.Irenglli, thtw aic not wise, 
Ihit the old hale* is gra\eii on then hrow, 

And the* old jiassion riots m thcMi e\’es 

"'Ihe t“tern.d dream livi's m tlieir lie.irts again, 

The^' cherish set the old elusive liliss, 

Through the sad streets, under the T.ondon ram, 

As once we dreamed in Heliopolis " 

C)\cr and over again, as licre, an old thought justifies its 
rc-slatcmcnt. “ London Windows ” is a book which one 
IS more likely to take up again than " Fires " or “ The 
Iscariot " or Sharp’s Poems. 

Mr. Brctt-Smith's " ]*ocms ot the North are more 
scholarly and less buo^^ant than Miss ‘falbot’s Pcrhaiis, 
they show greater j^ossibilitios of iuturc (levcdojiiiicmt Any- 
way, there arc things in the book which il is woilli while 
to read. 

11 Ihiglaiid IS to c'cMse jiiodiuing gic'.it poetiv (whic h is 
very lar from certain), she; will piesiima'bly hand on the 
torch to her danghtius Put it the colonies Imve r<‘c cmn'C’cI 
it, th(;y ha.\'e. not so fai sneceeded in kindling it into 
a eltnir Jl.inie. “A ('eiiliiry ol New /eahind's Piaise 
IS jirobably lyfnc.il ol the verse whic h will come irum over 
seas for senne time yet. P>n1 though tlu-se sonnets are not 
transc:endent poetry, thc’V an* goc^d of their kind, 'fhey 
tell of the history, the coiintix, the nature and sport, the 
industries and worthies of Ww /eahirid, 111 \eise which is 
often pleasing And they have- the good emoticm oi i)atn' 
otism. They may be criidtg but that is a iaiilt ol a youth, 
and a far more linjieful sign than if they were to show 
qualities iinpcnted from moie elderly literatures. 

Fkanc'Is Hicki.kv. 


VILLAGE LIFE.* 

Mr. Bourne has a wonderful facility tor jienetrating 
behind the veil which conceals the lives ol the pooi. Partly 
no doubt it is an intense sympathy which makes him 
realise their circumstances and know much more about 

* “ The Iscariot." By Kdeii Plullpotts. bd net. (John 
Murray.) 

» " London Windows." By Lthel 'I'albot 2s. Cul net. 
(Stephen Swiit.) 

* *' Poems ot the* North " By 11 . F. Brett Brett-Smith. 
3s. 6d. net. (Blackwell & Fisher Unwun.) 

’ *' A Century of Now Zealand's Praise." By Arnold Wall. 
(Simpson & Williams, Christchurch, N.Z.). 

* ** Change in the Village." By George Bourne. 5s. net* 
(Duckworth.) 


them than they know llicmselvcs. but he e\ ich;nily f)t)sscsscs 
also an (‘xlr.ionimtLi ily keen l.ic iiHv tor analysis ,ind dc'duo 
tion, whic’h m.ik'es c‘\ c'ry t‘\ rnl ])ic*gnant w^itli mc\uimg lor 
him. 

So it c;c)nies about lluil he* h;is g 1 \ cii us .1 doc inneiil hc'i c* ol 
vital im])ortaiue, oir- wliic.li 110 liidoiiaii can allord to 
neglect. lie has m tac't wiiIIcmi Hu* hisloi\' ol I lie Ihiglish 
Fouiilryside loi the I.lsI twenty years, l-'or though liis 
village is pc'cailiar .mil not :\ l\'jiic,.il \ ill.igc*. thougli i1 begins 
by being .1 very iiic'giil.n' (‘oiigic-g.il 1011 ol eroftcus .mcl encls 
by being a mere* fringe on the oiilsknt^ ol .i i.ishion.i ble 
suburb, a fab-, wc- are Ih.mktnl io s;iy. Hi. it bel.ills but lew 
ot our village* c.omniiinities, still the* c h.inges lie* notes are 
repeated Ihroiighont the c onntr\ in .1 inmoi (h*gic*c‘, clil1c*ring 
only in cpiantily not in (|ii.Llit\ 

It IS not a pleas.Liil jmtnrc* he* clr.ivvs The* old d.iys aie 
gone w'hen the' vill.igc*! li\c‘cl .1 seini indc‘penclc*iit lilc*, hay- 
making, thatching, h.ii vc*sl mg. Iinl ciillmg. hop-pn king 
and wdiai not. with the \ illagc* 1 oimiioii .ilw.ivs to l.ill buck 
upon lor the* support o| Ins j)ig, i ow 01 gc’c'sc* 1 hen his 
day s work was his d.iy's ])leasme It was lull ol \ .iriety. 
Jl was W'ork lor his t(‘llow's, tor hinisi‘11, 01 lor .l I.li mc'r 
searet*l\ distinguish. ibh* Ironi Ins own el;is', It wms woik 
bound up into tlu' liic* ;md j)ic)s])c*i it \ ol the* village'. He 
took an intc*ri*si and j)ri(l(* m il. .Now .ill th.il is cdianged. 
flic common is i;iielost‘cl. liistc’acl ol doing a miiltiphcal y 
ot odd jobs toiiiu*ctc*d with the land, and LVirried on aimcl 
the old ianiihar sights and sounds ot nature, he works in 
the g.Lidc'n ol 1 he* \ ill.'i rc“-nicl('n 1 , .an iiihabi 1 .i.Til ol ,1 totally 
diUerc*nt sphc*rc’, or he* cli i\c's a c o.il c ,irl So ioo w ith the 
W'cjmen. Tlu'\' b.ikecl Ihc'ir lo.ives, cuic*d their b.it.oii, cait 
their own turf, all duties jc*latc‘cl to tlic-u hnsbauds’ woj k 
.luci h.irmomsing with the geiu*ral industry oj tlieir j)eoj)lc. 
Now, like thc'ir husbands, Ihc'y arc' w.igc* cMiaic'rs in ICgypt, 
tcaihng in the* St r.LTiger 's house* Jiiste.'icl of the* edd haj)j)y-go- 
lucky existence, fiee gc*nei.Llly liom caie, lull generally of 
good feeling and co-operation, has come tor both husband 
and w'iie the life ol intermittent w.ige-(;.'irning, of deadly 
competition with other nii;n and women fcjr jobs. The; 
friendly farmer h.is given [ikic.c to the distant and disdainful 
villa resident. 

'I’he very law seems harder and harshen* h.verytliing is 
enclosed. I'lie old j^atlis arc trocldc'ii wilh ie.ir. 'J‘he very 
j)ig IS ostr,ic:isecl One by one* c.otl.iges .iie demohshec.l to 
make loom for vill.is 'Hie old iieh contentment has dis- 
ap()e,iiecl Some* compcnsalinns arc* jirovuled by the 
me rc'asing hold oi 1 lie* church, the; l.ivgca' out look gi\en by 
the* nc*w'spa[H*r, (he; iiiteiest of poliliis Hut wc ieel with 
Ml ilouiiR* thill Iheie has jKissc'd, not evacdly a glory, but 
a jdcMsaiit heallhy sl.ili* ot c*\isU;iic:e from the e.irth. He 
*.lirs our symp.Lthics to then depths. 


HERE AND HEREAFTER * 

W'halc’vc’r sub)ec.t Mr. IHbvarcl ( arpc'utcr discusses, he 
IS l)c)und to .s.iy somc;Lhing i.iaily st.iriling and unc.Kjiec ted. 
For ho linns the light c)l an oiigiiinl and yc*t cxtiemcly 
leeeptivc mind on llie matter, and in tins illumination the 
oldest aaicl c'omnujncst ha])i)enings to mankind, " the olcl 
sw'ce.l uses ol i*xis1 eaice, " a, 11; seen to be as mteic*stiiig m 
the twentieth century as they we.ic; Ic’ti thousand years 
ago. 'J'his " Drama of Love and Death " is comiilcmentary 
to the author’s " Art of Creation,” and ” Love’s Coming 
oi Age," and while it is characteristically and joyously 
frank and outspoken on these siicrcd and univ(;rsal mys- 
teries, and eont.iins many a line thought and l)eautilul 
suggestion, it is, let us .say it at once and in all licmesty, 
by no means Edward Carjnmter .it his best. \Vi; miss the 
force and humour that prevailed in ” h'.nglaud’s Ideal " 
and " ('ivihsation its C'aiise and ( iin*,” and the gci>ius 
tliat inspired that really great hook oi jKiems “ Towards 
Denio<;rac'.y " lias not, one would say, been invoked for the 
present volume. Over and over in this ” Study ot Human 
Evolution and Transhgu ration ” wc' arc called upon to 

• "The Drama of Lo\e and Death: A Study of Human 
Evolution and Transliguralion." By Jalward Carpenter. 5s. 
net. (George Allen.) 
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consider what Professors Geddes and 'riioiuson liavc said, 
and to listen lo the words of Dr, Oscar Hertwifj, Dr. 
Tlavclock Ellis, and other notahhi persons. The frtiquent 
reference lo the opinions and ('oncliisions of scientific 
writers in footnotes, and in llu^ text, is apt to be tiresome 
in a work by no means excliisi\'ely scientific 'J'he bringinfj 
in of Ovid, and the allusion to him as “ a gay dog,” jar 
the reader (as well drag in I’aiil de Koch). ” The love 
iiftairs of the Jh*oto/oa ” doubtless liave tlieir jdaci; in the 
l^rania of I.o\e, and Mr. Carpenter indeed c(»mi)els an 
interest in these remote proceedings . lint wlien it c.omes 
to Mr. W. T. Stead’s ‘‘ ])sychic ])henoin(‘n.L ” and “ Katie 
King ” and her nunieioiis imimlestations, and flic whole 
bag of tucks of Mr. Sludge, the inedinm. the OiMina ol 
Death becomes, to us, tlie inerc'st j)enn\’ gatl, a melodiania 
infinitely It'ss enlerlaimiig lh;i.n the jiiufonminces ol Mi. 
Maskidyne, and inexti icalily mixed u]) with fraud. ,iud tiu* 
perversion ol high s])iutual gilt^ to ax.ince and animal 
cunning, 'this accejitaiice b\ Mr J’dward ( arjumter of 
the doctrines ol S[)jritism ma\ account t<u the .imiable 
but quite unjust, scorn of ('hrisliam1\ disj)Iayed in this 
book. Accepting the ” mii.icles ” oj iIk‘ sjuritist .seance, 
he ignores the l.ict that tlie ( Inistian ( June h from the 
beginning has always Ix liex’ed m the rc'sui lecl ion ol the 
decid, and th.it Jxoman ( atliohi'-. m all ages ha\c‘ .iccepled 
and enjoyed ” miracle^ " f.u moic* wonderini and sf u})endous 
than any ol the peiformanccs of Amernan Sjuiiliialist 
medmms. As for tin* ” Art of Dying ” if has been the 
art of arts to countless Clmstians, and .l wliole ( liristian 
literatuie exists on the sulqecl. Mr. ( aipenfcn” contemns 
sky-jnlots " for ” mumbling oven anc ient c rc'.eds. ’ and 
yet cheerfully rcfeis us to the' I’paiiishads which arc' not 
exactly modern W'hv, icwolting against the materialist 
conclusions of mnctccntli-c c‘ntnr\ science, and turning to 
a hie of resurrec.tion, is it necessary to belittle and mis- 
represent the Christian beliels that luive eiidurcid sinc.e that 
first liastcr at Jerusalem '' It \vc have not clone justice.^ 
to the many passage's that must charm all leaders of this 
" Drama of Love; and J)eafli,’' the author has no one but 
himself lo blame. He ptovokc's the hostility e\en of those 
who, like the present writer, June knowTi and admired the 
work of the; author of " lowards Democracy ” fejr the past 
twenty-hve years, .ind have nut suddenly woke up to the 
knowledge that Edward Carjientcr is one of tlie few men 
of real literary genius ahvT m Juigland to-day. 

jc^isKPjr Clayton. 


LOVE IN LONDON.^ 

'flic one regard m whicli tins novel surpasses any other 
Hint Mr. OIi\er ( )mc)iis has w^ritten is in the claboiate 
cunning of its plot. Mr. ( hiions always writc;s wath dis- 
tinction ; his style, if at times a little too dclilxTate, loo 
restrained to give aclequale play to the jiassion it carries, 
has its own charm ; and lie has the; ripe, toJerant knowledge 
of humanity and the skill m pre^'iiting character without 
wlmh no nc)vchst can tcdl a story that wull count as litera- 
ture. All these <pialitic;s go to the* bmicling up of ” In 
Ac c'.ordcincc with the; Evidence and in addition there is 
the c^arefully jilanncd, closely woven, subtly developed 
narrative of how Jeffries, the big, ungainly, plodding city 
clerk for whom w'omen ]i()sst;sscd no atfraction grew to 
love c^ne girl, Evie Soanics, with a terrible, sccrel passion in 
whicli every thought of self and all consideration for any 
happiness but liers is ullerly consumed. He can pretend 
to make love lo the; pathetically plain and unloved Kitty 
Wind ns, never meaning to marry licr or caring, except 
momentarily, how deeply he must hurt and humiliate her 
at last, his one coii.sidcration being that in affecting an 
engageTn<;nt with her lie is able lo lie more constantly near 
lo Jwic;, better able to Jiave news of lier and watcli over 
her. When he finds tliaf 1 C vie loves his shallow, dissii 5 ated, 
conceited, Jiandsomc junior, Archie Merndew, after a great 

♦ "In Accordance with the JCvidence.” By Oliver Onion.s, 
Os. (Marlin Seeker.) 


inward striiggk;, he can force Jiimsclf to stand aside and 
surrender her till, being Archie’s close friend and so much 
in his confidenci; as to hear of all his amorous adventures, 
lie learns of oni; liorribk; reason why Archie should never 
marry and resolxes that, at all events, for h(;r own sake, he 
shall not marr>’ Evie. 

So fixed IS he in this resoh e that when he has ajipealed to 
Archie and warned him and his warnings have been laughed 
to .scorn, he c.dinly and dispassionately makes iiji his mind 
that he will ])uf .111 end to Archie’s life, but he will do it in 
sill'll a tashioii that he liimsell sliall not hase to siiftcr for 
performing wh;i.f he sei'S to be an ai f of entiiely righteous 
.sacnlii.e riien you sue how from the begin mug of the 
stoi v I irciimstani (‘s Iia\ e jilayed into his h.ind so as to make 
tills grim end possible, "that m.i.\' be .i weakni;ss m the 
j)lot that ( lexer o\ er-ela,boration, but if undeniably and 
ingemoiisl\ paves the way to a tragically inqiressivc and 
])()werliil clos(‘. >iof a plca''.int story, ]x‘rlia]).s, in certain 
of its as])ei'ts, but a stoi v that grqis you by its imaginativi; 
lorce and sincentv . I he minute, intimate stiidv ol J(;riries’ 
char.K'.ter is masterly . the whole mnei and narroxx, stpialid 
outer life of thi' man are laid l>ar(' to vou , m the miserable 
loneliness .ind sordidness ol his ehe.ip lodgings, 111 tlie dull, 
mccliaiiK al, ojijuessed. uiuleipaid eiri umstanees ol hi^ 
evervday oHice life, m the r.ire moments when lus soul 
awakens, when lus Imei emotions aie tom lied and the 
drudging eommereial mai hm»‘ liei omes a .sentient, dread- 
fully human Lioiifuie m .ill his ii‘w 1 hanging moods and 
conditions he a[>j)eals lainouslv' to vour sympathu;s, so that 
neitlici Ills crime, noi his luasion ul p-slii.e, nor his after 
immunity from any tret ol rimiorsi', nor even his wmiiing 
at length the; crowning lia])])ines^ 1 h' had si'emed to havi; 
lost b(;yond hope, shocks youi .^cusc ol wiia,t is fit and right 
or leaves yon otlierwisi' than s^tisned I'luit is Mr Oliver 
Onions’ greatest iriunqih A ou i!ia\ easily hud pleasanter 
books among the new iiovi Is. but you wil) not easily Jind a 
more arresting or a more l)iilhantl> written one than this. 

A. 


THE PLAYWRIGHT.* 

riiu most perplexing element about this book is tlie almost 
distressingly calm wa.y in which .Mi Archer turns alike to 
the Drama tliat intends greatly and the Drama that intends 
no more than .1 icady Lommercial success. There arc 
degrees t)f ditl(;iencc lu ihc latter as m the former , but to 
confuse the two planes of lieing is suiely to iierjictiiate one 
of the most fruitful causes ot arti‘,tic misunderstanding 
during the latter half of tlie past lenlurv. 11 is from this 
generation that Mr. Archei comes ; and he may likely 
enough be a little umused at a new ru.i'e that is peril. ips 
inip.itierit ot i.ontrol, or uniliily anxious to re-try the 
oracles. There .ire tew plays lie li.is not seen during his 
lengthy expeiiencc, and tlicre are not many ot them that 
are not made to serve some lesson in these pages. I’crhaps 
it is owing to this that one nuiy say of him that ” his 
Minerva is born in panoply.” and perhaps the fact is 
derived, as ” Saint t'harJes ’’ unkindly suggested, from a 
national instinct. 

Some of us have wildly believed, and ev(;n still continue 
wildly to believe, that Drama has an artistic revival before 
it that shall be born of, and continue in, adventure, maybe 
even rank heresy. We have even thought the aim will be 
very great, and tiu; adventure correspondingly heretical. 
It is to such that Mr. Archer comes, replete m knowledge of 
all past dramatic ait.iinmcnts ; and it is part of the naliiro 
of the case that liis edicts arc chiefly prohibitions. 'J'o take 
ctn example (and, as Mr. Archer will at once admit, a not 
unadventurous example), he is, save for one or two po.ssible 
exceptions that lie admits, ruthless in ruling out the possi- 
bility of soliloquies. 1 have in one or two places endeav- 
oured to show that a man speaking aloud to himself when 
overwrought with pain or joy, is no very rare event in real 
life, and that an audience is .willing to attest that fact when 

• Play-Making : A Manual of t>aftbman.ship." By William 
Archer. 7s. 6d. net. (Chapman & Hall.) 
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given on the stage if only it bo .ip1ly giv'cn. I have cv'cn 
tried to say that (he cliiel dilficnlty of its presentation is a 
matter of stage inanagemLMit ; that, for example, tlie over- 
refinement of a modern drawing-room and a lack of depth 
in tlic stage incturc. aio msn])(‘rable barriers, one suggesting 
a highly artificial manniT of hie and the other frustrating 
that d(;ep (mtr\‘ iind wa.ll\ across llie st.i.g(‘, (hat provnle so 
easy ein opportunity lor soliloipix Ajiarl Iroiu this, how- 
ever, IS i( not possible I0 s.i,y that 1 >rama (Miinol again be 
great until it be very Ikm vily charged, and e\’en ovcirwrought 
with emotional stnmgth ^ Vnrl is it not then that men 
break into p.issionati* sohlocpu^ ^ 11 that be so, then, if it 

be or be not used, the ])osMl)ility of solihxpiy Ix'comcs the 
fact of gre.itiu'ss m Diama The Aside, as INlr Arcluir him- 
selt IS (Mndiil tr) point out, is a ililfertuit matter, 'fhere tlie 
prohibniou m.Lintains, because it vioLites probability. 

Another of his jirolnbitions is the ns(* of v(‘rse in Drama 
excej)t when it be 1 ync. Drama It is difti(.ul( altogeth(?r 
to underst.uid him (which is a \ ery ran' thing to have to 
sav ot Mr \n,liei ) , Joi a ]>lay I'aniiot Ix' all lyric riuire 
are bound to be lujii-lyric nioxenients . and vet he d(;pre- 
calcs, in a.nolhei unhappy jnohibit ion, the alternation of 
prose anrl verse ’ It is all a qin'slion of tlie prose or verse 
that IS used, one mas* say . hut it is a. \ ery considerablii fact 
to ha\e Ue]d ali\(* .im\ laith a ,1 fdl iii tlx' jfossibility ot ])Oetic 
drama, alter li<i\nig tr.uersed th(‘ wihh'ini'ss of very jirose 
drama that he has tioddeii 

1 have taken these two examples, because they have 
soemefi to n e tv]X( al of Mi \rch(‘r’s attitude. He is careful 
to sav twn e or thrni' over in tin; (.ouise of his Ixxik that 
ni‘w worlciiu'ii in Dniina bring then new nnxh's and laws. 
Hut th(‘M‘ sentem es stand out as pre('anti()na.r\’ .xsides. On 
the wlmle tlu' tiMiiper of his <Lttitiide seems to b(‘ against 
adxamtiin'. and the bieaking ot new boundaru's Very 
<'oni]>lelely and adeqnalel> he sums up the ])ast, <ind stands 
lacing th(' liitun' ('iiti em lied 111 its achieN’ement riiere 
can be no objection to tlial il lie would lake .ill th(‘ past, and 
nol only the imlmpfn' latlei end ol the nmelet'iitli tentiiry, 
wilh Its moment of niomeiituni in the early dii\s of the 
twentieth Siirelv so elear a mind as his does not mean to 
infei that the miieteent li (entiiry is lietter than the lifteenth 
01 si\t(‘enth jnst be«.ause iiinetei'ii is hiter in the order of 
iium(*rals than fifteen 01 sj\te(‘n ' 

In tins siininiing up the amoiml ol ground that lx* loveis 
IS wonder till. Inoiii the Ix'ginning ()t a, ])la v to its end he tills 
mo\'enH'nt l)y movc'inent with preta*})! and ilhisti\Ltion, so 
that it IS niqxissibh' to rea.d llie book without becoming 
awan‘ ot all the dilficultic's that (a( c the draiii.Uu' ('ratts- 
man .md the \arioiis aiisweis to tliein that ha\e been 111. ide. 
And all .Mi. Xiadier's ( lear tlnnking is eniplo\ed in tins task. 
When Inst I looked tlnuiigli the bixik. my nu lination wais 
at onc(‘ lo re. id Hie chapter entitled “ ( ha i. icier and l*sy- 
chology.” tor that i learl> is the ecntie ol all things m Diama 
I resisted the tc'iiipt.ation, and lead ste.idiJy through, ta.king 
it 111 itsionr.se ^'('t tlu' inslmcT w. is right , for not only is 
the siil))i'Ct the centre ol all things, but Mr. Xn hei 's treat- 
ment of it raises if easd\' to the most iiniiorlaiil chai>ter in 
the book. 

11c sets himself at the outset to answer the " tre<pjent 
e.ritical coinplainl tfial in snch-and-sucli a character there 
is ‘ no development.’ 'I'h.it it remains the same throiighoni 
a })lay ; or (so the reproach is .sometimes winded) that il is 
not a character but an invariable .iltitm.' How import- 
ant this is needs no saying. 11 was seen, tor example, in tlie 
recent presentation al I'lie. Tittle Theatre of 'rdiekof’s 
'‘Seagull.” I here three cluuaelers were sucked up into 
the action, formed part of it, indeed, and so could not main- 
tain “an invariable attitude” -to accept for a moment 
the words who.sc meaning Mr. Archer examines, Thesi* 
were IVeplcf, Nina and d'riionn ; and they all tailed lo 
convince. There when^ three wdio liad no part m the 
action ; from whom, therefore, no development was 
expected, d hese w^erc Sorin, Shamraycf and Dorn — if not 
indeed, Masha also ; and these were clearly recognisable 
from start to end. The very fact that when Tchekof had 
to call up a character into some function in the action he 
lost him or her, is a consideiable i.onfession of failure on his 


pai t ; but w'lu'Ksii docs llu' f.iilure < oiisist ^ It is in his 
answei to tins, uiid 11 m‘ other (jucstions lying loimd and 
about it 111, it Ml Aidx'r iiuKes .1 re'al and ]>(^rin.aiient 
contribii 1 ion to ( leai thniknu', IIkmc is not t hi* sp.ice at 
m\' dlspos.il eilliiM' to gi\e it 01 lh(' gi-.t of il (if. indeed, 
the treatmeiil da] noj deniaiid .1 q uilc ^--ep.ii .ib* at ti'iition) ; 
but it is cert.un Ih.ii n --.la^uld nui ]iro\(' expliiat but 

provide iiioii-o\cr a f ounlci .dilt iiu(*nli\(' to I'xplor.ition 
into Hie h.ill lil 1 anii l\ mg passaga"- m the siibhmiu.il v.iults 
of Ticiiig * 

I ' \KIM'J 1 I‘ lOOlS 


ABOUT SHAKESPEARE* 

If so brilliant .and magmilKent a tumtion as last year's 
ShakesjHxire Ikill wais to fi'axa* 11^ .iii\ souvenir at .all, it 
was bound to be such a soii\('mi as, lor amplitude and 
artistic beautv. IkuI rarel\ ni ik'vci been d(*\'isiMl beioie ; 
and this handsome volume, ilolhrd m velhiin .ind gold and 
finished with dainty iibbon tastenmg,, edited l)y Mrs. 
Cornwaiihs XX'i'st , I'lirielied with eolom jdati's, drawings, 
photognn'iiri's, ,iiid with literarv conti ibutioir, from some 
of our most i.nniuis living .aulhois, is the vi’iy model ol 

!‘he Shakespeare Afi'iiiori.il soiivemi ol the Sliiikespcarc 
Hall " I'dited hy Mrs. (xcorge (.‘oniwaiMis West 3 giiiucas net. 
(!•' XX'arne A' Co ) 



Miss £leanor Ralfour aa 
Mistress Jane Willoughby. 

(Rpprodiicrtl upon a retluced srale Iroiu “ Tin Siuikcspisirr Memorial 
SoiivrXir of thp Slu'ikrspiMii Hall,'' Im pei iiiisston of 
Mrssrs. I’. \\ jnx* C'o , .'.ul.) 
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wlial such a souvenir should be, and in every way worthy 
of the memorable occasion that it commemorates. 

TJjore is a delightfully flip])ant, farcical article by Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, in which tlu', busi of Shakespeare discusses 
Othello, lago. Lady Macbeth and other of liis characters 
with a glorious impertinence, throwing in a shrewd and 
illuminating criticism or suggestion here and there by the 
way. Mr, "Thesterton writes on the Shakespeare l?all, as 
one w'ho w'as not there, in his gayest, most fantastu. humoui ; 
•and other entertaining essays on some aspect ot the same 
function are supplied by Mr. Lewis Hind, Mr. Coinyns Carr, 
Mr. Kamilton Fyfe ; there is a charming essay on “ Mascpies 
and Routes " by Mr. Anthony llo])e, and an admirabk' 
di.scussion ot the Shakespe.ire 7 creen tenary by the l^arl 
Lytton. In addition to tin' lilty coloured jilates, diawings. 
anti ])hotogravurcs of bt'antifiil society laditis dressed in 
Shakes]jearean parts, there arc over iitty skid dies and 
photographs of tlie principal iJiaracters 111 the Quadrilles, 
a complete list of guests at the Jiall, a programme of 
the Ihocession and Quadrilles making the whole jiubhca- 
tion absolutely complete. One can only congnitul.ite 
Lady Cornwallis We.stand her juiblishers on the care and 
thoroughness with which they have arranged and produci'd 
this splendid .ind unu|ue mcinenlo of a unitpie occasion. 


IRovel IFlotcs, 


FELIX CHRISTIE. By Peggy Wchhng. 6s. (Methuen ) 
riie opening scene of “ P'ohx ('hristie.” Miss Peggy Web- 
hng's new romance, givi^s us a refreshing humorous sketch 
of a “ hirv'cst-home ” in Ontario, at which Professor Wig- 
gins and P'chx constitute J the orchestra. Presently Felix 
IS drawn to London to seek his fortune as a violinist, and 
his career henceforth yields a closely woven and cleeply 
interesting story of failuri; and success and disillusionment 
and love. A weakness in his arm frustrates his first ambi- 
tion, but Felix, nothing daunted, turns to literature, and 
compels succ.ess. The bare plot is simple, and its recital 
would do injustice to the book, the merits of which co^si^t 
in its quietly humorous and subtle cliaractensation. 'fhe 
infatuation is admir.ibly portrayed in Felix’s relations with 
Miss Pearl Henning, who pits him in favour of (rambol, 
the hairdresser. Our quarrel with Ihe plot would be the 
loo infrequwit appear.inccs of Ettie Boscombe, whose pic- 
ture adorns the cover, and to whom the hero is eagerly 
returning on the last page of the story. Her chann.s arc 
made matter of inference rather than of description ; and 
we surmise that Miss Webling has biicn very naturally 
tempted to givi^ larger ])ortraits of her liiiinorous types, at 
which she is so good that wc found ourselves wishing that 
her book had been nnmixed comedy. In other words, that 
is to say, when clean mirth is such a rare clement in our 
fiction we should have been glad of a whole novel written 
on the high comic level of Miss Wcbling’s de.scription of how 
.Mrs. Christie restored the appetite of Mrs. Boscombe. 

A DAUGHTER OF THE RICH. By Mary E. Waller. 6s. 

(Melrose ) 

Whoever has enjoyed to its full the fascinating spell of 
“ The Wood Carver of 'Lympu.s ” must confess to a reluc- 
tant feeling of discippomtment with the author's new novel 
" A Daughter of the Rich." True, here and there in its 
, ])ages, wc savour the same mountain freshness which made 
the earlier novel such appetising fare, and the same kindly 
Slant, the same simple faith and cheery good-natured 
j)hilosophy lend warmth and colour to the story. But the 
action, or rather the inaction, of the novel fails to sustain 
interest, the tale gathers no momentum ; it is a patchwork 
of clever character studies sewn together in a somewhat 
obvious manner. However, every lover of typical New 
England folk will be grateful for the delightful pictures 
Miss Waller gives of " The T.ost Nation " — the local nick- 
name for the four families who dwell on Mount Hunger „ 


It is with the daily life, the pranks and precocities, the 
loves and heartburnings, of one of these families, the Blos- 
soms, that the story is mainly concerned. The Blossom 
children, March and Rose, and the twins, Budd and Cherry, 
are as breezy and wholesome a bunch as any parent could 
desire, and with the help of Chi, their hired man, they pro- 
vide a carnival of fun. Into the bosom of this boisterous 
household there comes by the doctor’s orders " a daughter 
of the rich," Hazel Clyde, a child of thirteen, the sickly 
product of an artificial, hot-house, feather-bed existence. 
The transformation is complete ; we sec Hazel blossom 
into a radiant specimen of girlhood, and we are thoroughly 
at one with dear old Chi when he mutters to himself : 
" (icorge Washin’ton ! How she manages to creep into 
the softest corner of a man’s heart, I don't know. T expect 
it’s those great eyes of hers, ’n’ that voice just like a brook 
winnenn' 'n' gurglin' over its stones in August. . . " 

THE BRIDE OF LOVE. By Kate Horn. Os. (Stanley Paul.) 

i\Irs. Horn wrifes with fluency and with great good spirits. 
Hei new story, however, is so slight that it docs not equal 
in interest lliosc earlier novels by wliieh she bec.ime popular. 
'That St. nr Mortimer. I.ord ( ivcrdene. should bi; jilted on 
his wedding-d.iy, and that his runaway bride's marriage 
with a ehanffeiii should be followed instantly liy the tragic 
death ot her hiisb.ind, is an interesting situation ; but it 
only serves to sid St. in Mortimer tree for the one great love 
of Ins lifetime Ins love lor Fsyehe T.em.iiie, a beautiful but 
rather silly girl, 'fhe plot to dejinve Stair of his title is 
so half-hearted that it is not con v ine mg ; a, ml tlic book's 
chief interest lies in tlu^ i liantctcr of Miss Juliana, who very 
frankly admits that she is supposed to be like David 
('opiierfield’s aunt. This .s undoiibtedK thi' e.Lse, but, 
although she swea-rs ])rodjgjoii d\ , Mis^ |uliana is <is gruff 
and tcndcr-lieartLd as any maiden-lady \'ith sorrowful 
nieinorics of love should be e\])e< ted to be Ke.iders who 
.agree with us m thinking Miss juhan.i the most inter(*sliiig 
character in " 'the Bride of Love " will be gratified at 
leaving liei a ])iospecti\'C‘ X’niunti'sse 

LORD OF IRONGRAY. fu T> H.T.rris Burhand. f)s 

((rroening ) 

A vendetta in an hnghsh nobleman’s house is the excit- 
ing subject of Mr. 1 larris-Biul.ind’s new story, which 
will prcsentlv be described hy many jieiis as a " thrilling 
romance.’' Matrimonv was the means of rousing the latent 
energies and ambitions ol J.K'k Orlebar ; but over his new 
happiness rested tbe tloiid of his ])fist \ .ig.abond.agc in Poly- 
nesia. By ^ fine series of eomci deuces the secret of his 
earlier marriage became known to tin* vicar's daughter who 
had hoped to m.arry him. and .ilso, before long, to a gang 
of bl.ick mailers. A Folynesi.in exhibition in I.ondon, 
dramatically brought < )rlcbar face to face w'ith his half- 
castc son, Rikaro ; and Orlcbiir, daring everything to con- 
ceal his secret from his wife, connived at the attempted 
death of the boy. l^y a nice jiiecc of dramatic irony his 
sordid intrigue to save the family honour from the disgrace 
of a half-c.aste heir, was little to the jiuriiosi;, for his indis- 
cretions had been exactly anticipated by his uncle, the real 
heir, whose de.ath at sea had been wrongly presumed. Mr. 
Harris-Burland’s jilot. however, defies compression ; moon- 
light murders, tragedies in a disused pit, impersonations, 
buccaneering, detective subtlety — these are some of the 
ingredients which the author dispenses with a lavish hand, 
and blends into a rattling good story. There is a love- 
story in the book, too. and the final solution is brought 
about by a supreme self-sacrifice. / 

FOR THE QUEEN. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. (Ward, 

Lock.) 

“ There are only four letters and a ring. But with 
them goes — the honour of a queen." The theme is 
no younger than Edgar Allan Poe, but Mr. Oppenheim 
" cuts " the philosophy, dispenses with commentary, 
and concentrates his skill on the multiplication of 
the difficulties with which the reader is confronted. The 
issue involves a tragedy and the flight of a beautiful agent 
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of police, the active agent in the tragedy, to a toTivciit al 
Ilighgate— which seems rallier hard on the (oiivent. Sr) 
much for the tale that gives its title totin' hook And when 
so much that jiasscs for fiction is hut nn'rc sper lal pleading 
or pamphleteering, the ii'adrM' wlio wants to lie amused 
during an idle hour must lx* grateful tr. AIi. Opjienheim for 
this as for many another " ojn.ite lor ennui." “ J'oi tin' 
Queen ’’ is clever, hut ]iardl\ the hesl o 1 the fiftr'en short 
stories of which it forms one " I he Amh<i.ssndr)r's 
Dilemma deals mgt'uiously wiih a jniiloiinxl rlespatch 
In ill! (.)xlordshii t' Lane " li'Ils liow n. runaway match 
followed hy paieiital lialn'd is at length hU'ssed with 
hapiiiness and contc'nt, and intiodincs us to a strolling 
player, Dnk Andiew'i, ol whom one would not he sorry to 
hear again. In “ Lr'iioie " a ( hixahons \'oung (Guardsman 
conies to the aid ol Ix'auty in distK'ss, and discdvers in a 
pretty music teacliei Ins lost cousin fln'se ai( well ahove 
the normal Je\el ol sm h Jiteiaiv fan' "A Sprig of 
Heathei " is aiiolln'i excellent slor\, with at least one good 
sentinn'iit in it : " dr) he p.ist tin* age t )1 dreams is to 

stand upon the thrcsliold of di'aih the death r)f medioeie 
fonlent. or nir)rtall\‘ woninh'd s('nsd)ilitv.' ' Altogether a 
( iipital e\am])le ot Mr ()ppenlK'mi in his lightr'r nnxxl. 


her Iiarsh hrolhei. and snecdong ir)iisms aie. also, living, 
hreathing hemgs round about hei. flie hook (hangers .iinl 
hetomes more mr)d(‘ni in tlie l.Llr i .^ec lions, wlnlr* still krx*p- 
ing very cr)nsislent ly to tlie e.Lil\ }>iomise ol N.iin-v’s 
char\i(d('r A great lo\(' liad come into lu'r hie on Jier 
return troni S('liof)l -an im|)ossihle love, .uid vvln'ii worldly, 
Frein hitierl “ Aunt I’ollv." AhidaiiU' I>ii I’re, whisks her off 
to Lr)ndon, Nam v' is glad to go, and h'avr* heliind ht'r the 
nit)r(' ])oignant remmdtis ol her })ajn. In tin* new h.nglisli 
hie the girl is .id.Lptahh', hiil through all tlir' (luinges we 
trar liej own mdiv idiialil v , iind wt' ieel tliai tin* wild, .dl- 
tx'rv.ulmg hrsl-lovr is not dead, onlv penin'd har k m her 
In'.irt < )tlier lovr-r- 1 onu', .iinl ntlu'i’ Ironhles , and 111 the 
mr‘\])In able imLnin-r wliuli is so a hsoluti'lv true to life, 
N'.iin y rnarnr's tin- wrong man l.hh and ilovv, ehh and 
tlovv , Mrs. Small ha^ marie a leiidi'i’. ])()igmi,nt story of 
X.iin y Irousirh' s Iih', Irom babyhood to u>concihatir)n. 

SHARROW. Bv Harnnev. N’on Ihiltc'ii r'.s (1 Intcliiiison.) 

Intentn)nal 1 y r)i otherwise, the lkirr)noss von Hutton 
srx'ms tr) have ]nit her linger r»n the main reason wliy the 
pow(‘T of onr anstoerar y is nt)wadavs so cv idr'ntly ossifying. 
Oiii old nobility is too contenterl to sit dowm m state ami 


A F>ERY-LAND FORLORN. IN .Mis II Jl Penrose o- 

(Alston Kivers ) 

J his p.Ltlielu little story (Idlers markr’fHv irrmi others 
which liav e been told by Mrs Penrost', yr'l it is as rr'adabir- 
as any of them, .ind it has a vei\ pleas, iid Irish sr'ttmg 
Mrs. JVntose does not believe m r on v eiit lomd h.ijijiy enrl- 
ings, but in " A ]sei\ -L.md Ian loin " she seeks to show 
that sorrow is not vvillioid its 1 er.ompenses . iiiid this 
r'lidcavouv saves tin' l»ook Jrom br'ing a men* rr'i rird rii un- 
happiness. although i 1 ci trm* 1 Ind tiu' .inns ol the ( hi(*l 
r haraclcrs ;ire ])aralvs('(| by sti.iiige liappeiimgs bevoiid 
their (ontiol I rr'ii/ied hv Imam lal rum, d r'lenec I )r)no- 
van's iathei killr-d the l.ithei of INelyii I*> re. just after the 
two >()ung ])eople ii.ul become engagr’d. I.vr'lvn, horidied 
and inm.xeiiL clung for sym])at hy to 1 eu-mc, iicvei imagin- 
ing that their lf»vc woulrl Ix' less sweet because of the 
Irageilv. d erem i*, w hosi* t.ithei was the criminal, saw 
that the sense of blood guiltiness would alwtivs bo betwr'eii 
JCvelyii and Inmsell, so, v er\' s( 1 ii [)ul()nsl\ , he rler irlerl th;d 
tliev must ]).Lrt, thus lompleling the th'sl i m t ion ol tln'ii 
hapi'iiu'ss d'u lullil his resolvr*, d'eri'iue went .ivvay, aiul, 
years latei, maiiied aiiothr'i woman I hit lie leturned to 
Iri’kind to die. and br'ipii'.it hi'd his iliild to h'velyn as a 
legacy ol love. Ills wib' was siiiely too <,om])l.Lis.mt 
rcgaiding llic uneomld lon.il disposal t»l lu'r (.liild; but 
Mrs. Lcnrt)S(* rr’i om lies us to Airs Honov.iiis unusual m- 
ditlerenee, tor she* makes liei jiropeiL’ lie.irlless .Xml, .is 
Jwelyn alw.Lys wanted a tairy i liild, she itiuiul m this one 
the t)Tily kind of earthly ]iai)])iness that n'm.nnr'd to hei, .so 
lierhajis Mrs. Penrose mr'ans to suggest th.d h.ippniess, attei 
all, lii's only 111 saen dn'e 

EBB AND FLOW. IL’ Mrs. Jrw Ml Smart Os, ( Iwmtlrdgfi 

" d’here is a tide within the hiiiiuni soul 
Ol const .'int chh and How . a lorce wdm li scorns 
As wide, as rostloss. and heyond control 
As yonder sea 

Mrs. Jrwin Smart (juofes thri’i* veises ol tins poem ot the 
tides, and her storv' ilhi.strates, with dei ided oower, the ebb 
and How in a girl s heart tind Ide Sev en i liapters at tlie 
b(;gmning ol the book nitiodm*e us to a larm-house m Scot- 
land. a house whore deatli has come and taken the wife ami 
mother, and left the grave devoted husband and the little 
girl just old enough to giievi* and remember. To the old 
farm, in time, eoim* .Aunt Maria ami her own children, to 
" look after " little N.incy Ironsidi*. the motherless child, 
and then Nancy’s more hideous troubles begin. In its 
(piict, simple, rather old-fashioned style, this portion of the 
book is perhaps the best. 11 reveals flu* hiingiy heart of 
the little girl, her jiassion, and her inner life ; il .shows licr 
in the midst of uncongenial natures, harshness, meanness, 
yet with her own secret joys and comforts. The cliild is 
flQsh and blood, and her silent father, her self-seeking aunt, 



The Baroness von Hutten. 


j(X)k pmmllv to its p.isl mste.id of lo its luliirc ; as a ('onsc- 
<picm(' il is beginning to appeal as dowdy and as obsolete 
as .i woman does when she moves .iniong uji-lo-daie fashions 
wearing a I.ist st.ison's hat and gown. 'I'hc ShaiTOWS 
are a \ ei y .iiu lent lamilv’ indeed, .likI liavi*. lived for many 
geiici.ilioiis 111 .111 am lent lLIkI be.iiitifiil hou.se for which 
lliev have a (jmte inordinate piidi- and alfeetion. Old 
Lord Sli.iiTovv, who never s('(*ms to have done Jinything 
worth tlonig, inuls hiinsell nciiring the I'lul of his days, 
and having no son of his own, lie intmesls liinisclf m his 
grc.'it-ne])hew's, one ot whom is Ins heir, lie is less attracted 
to this fortunate youth than to the red-headed, ugly young 
Sandy Sh.irrow. who so strikingly resembhis bimsclf in 
ajipear.iiu e .mil m thi* wildni'ss and almost jirimilive 
savagery ol his disposition, and who would rightfully 
succcixi him, only that by some mischaiice Sandy’s grand- 
father’s marriarge turned out to be iileg.il. Sandy, too, 
has wdiat his luckier cousin lacks, a fervent and instinctivQ 
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love for the storied old liousc of liis ancestors, and it is in 
accordance with the fitness of things that as a result of his 
regard for the place and his fondness for searching about in 
its odd corners, and among its dusty relics, he unconsciously 
brings to light certain documents lhat, later, when he is liv- 
ing, disgraced and outcast in Pans, establish the legality of 
his grandfather's marriage, and. alter <dl, make him, more 
even to old hord Sharrow’s .satisfaction than his own. the 
true heir to the anci'stral title and estati^s. Meanwhile, 
he has ])asscd through lurid years of disapj>oint(‘d lo\ e 
and reckless dissi])atiou. Tie returns home to take up 
the honours and duties that his aged great -unde is pist 
laying down. “ Lo^ e lh<‘ house." old Sharrow inges him. 
as he is dying, and Sand\’ ])n)mises that he will. He will 
not marry, at first because he means to let the younger 
brother whom he lo\es siKieed him. but his biother 
dying, he marries liis third and truest love, anxious to 
have an heir to whom he ma.y tiaiismit his greatness, 
iind before the end ot the story his liope is fulfilled He 
has no other ainbition . no di^sire to (h* .inything that 
shall justify him in his ])osition as oiu* ot the heads of tla* 
nation; no (oiucjition of any diit> beyond lo\ing and 
niaintaimng the aneumt family resideme and begetting 
a .son to oeciipN' it alter he has dom* uith it Ihit this 
subtle irony is only an nndeu iirivnt m .l well-contriyed 
story that is lull fit iiuKhuit a.nd. though it has its nielo- 
dramatie moments, is plausibly and brilliantly written. 
The characteri.sation throughout is remarkabh good 

A LONG SHADOW, bv c; wendolcn Pryce. 6s (('asscll ) 

The old proverb whiili gives tin’ title to the book, runs : 
" A little man may cast a long shadow." It is a hap])ily 
chosen title tor a novel lhat (h’als with a tragedy of tem- 
perament. " Tln’ie was vveakin’ss m all the lines and ])ro- 
portionsot his (Percy Prandon’s) fac<\ Init mod ot all in liis 
mouth and chin, and. as if he kiu’w it, he frecpiently licld 
the lowe.r ])art ot his fai e between his tlmiiib and fore- 
finger, so that these features were hidden behind his hand 
In a paroxysm of rage nrandon. a l.ondon (.lerk on a cycling 
holiday m Wah’s, rode ovi'r a child. Ja'ft a fortune, he 
was drawn back to the spot by a strange magnetism, and 
found that his little victim had Ined. a hopeless i ripple. 
It was his fate to fall m love with her benelactre.ss, a.nd his 
Nemesis w-as to come m Jus inability to confess to liis 
betrothed his identity with tlie man whom she denounced 
as a ruffian and murderer I he imi^robabihtv ot the story 
IS in hi“ ..remaining in the place when he knew that his 
secret had been discovered by an enemy willing to black- 
mail him. 'J'he way ol esiapi’ for poor Praiidon, whose 
faults were only negative, was iiard Miss Pryce provides 
an mgciiious, if somewhat cynical solution, m an act c»t 
suicide that is capable of being i oiistnied as heroism. 1 hiis 
it came about that Anabella Powell, in a jiassion ot legret 
for .some ])assing mistrust of her supposed liero, crei tcd a 
monument to his memory, " to front the .sea and the sun 
with the he upon its face." J lu* lie ran ; " SfUied to the 
memory of T^crey Hrown Hrandon, who died to save a 
child’s hie, on the 2 -ith of July, iSo-. Aged ‘ He that 
lo.scth his life .shall find it.’ " A powerful novel on a 
drab theme. 

INNOCENCE IN THE WILDERNESS. By Theodosia Idoycl, 
6s. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Miss T.loyd begins her story wlicre Trollope did his bc.st 
work, in an English cathedral town. Tint .she .shifts her tw^o 
mam characters to T.ondon, where on(; becomes a journal- 
ist, and the other works with the lady who jilts the said 
journalist. Howard Tirook and ICve l.atham eventually 
mate. Tnnocenre is not left entirely forlorn in the wilder- 
ness of metropolitan life. But the interest of the story is 
not m their relations so much as in the contrast of types. 
Miss Lloyd's woik is evidently prenticc-work. She leaves 
several characters half-skctchcd, and fails to make the most 
of the difficult situation between Tliiward and Tiis prim, 
clerical home. At the .same time, the clash of tempera- 
ments is drawn with some penetration. The youthful 
affectations of the University man, the provincial atmos- 
jihere of the clerical set, the bourgeois suburban ways of 


Eve’s cousins, and the journalistic manners of Brook and 
his set. are pki.>’cd off against one another with good effect. 
Miss Lloyd has some power of description, and she knows 
one or two tyjMes of women. Her novel sufiers, however, 
from over-crowd mg, and the good scenes do not make up 
a .satisfactory jilot "J'here is promise in this book. Tt 
repays reading, and the .iiithorciss will do stronger work yet. 

A DERELICT EMPIRE. 13\ Mark I uuc 6s (VV'ilhain 

Jha(‘kv\ ()t)(l iV Sons ) 

'fhe author dedicates this " fantasy," as he calls it, to 
the Hi it I si 1 L lei tor. m the liope tliat ten years hence the 
assumptions Iroiii which it starts may still Ix^ wholly 
miagmaiv. Having thus said " Heaven forbid ' " he pro- 
ceeds to give us a pietuie of Lhigland undi’.r a Socialist and 
Syndii'alist gov eminent with Mr Swinton Aloiintchapcl as 
jireinier \moTig other enormities, llu’ Houses of T.ords has 
been abolislii'il ; Home KiiU* granted to Ireland ; the 
suffragi* ('\tcnded to all adults of liolh sexes ; and old age 
[HMisioiis gi. Lilted to all applicants over fitly yiMrs of age. 
Moreover and tins is the starting jioint of the story — this 
revolntionai V government has decided to evac uate India 
and entirely emaneijiate tins greal dependency Irom British 
control In the opinion of the ollii ers of tlu’ Siwana Horse, 
an Iinlian lavalry legi merit, the rc’snlt of this fateful deci- 
sion will be w ide-spro.id anarchy and tlu’ yiossibh’ ayipcar- 
anec on the siene of tlu* (iermans, the Kiissians, or the 
japane.se . not to mention comjdieaiions with lh(‘ Amir 
and the Xizam " I im.igine," says ('a]»lam W.LrdJaw, 
" that a great deal will di’pend on whether India can pro- 
duce a man eajiable of mastering the situation. If such a 
man should lome to the front and succeed in making him- 
sell obeyed by Hie annv Ik' might lonnd a new (‘mpire." 
And tlu' stoiy describes liow ( apt.iin \\’ai(ll.iw himself 
steps into the bnsicli and jieifoiins this stupendous task ; 
and so wi^ll does he ajapiif Ininself that when he is on the 
])omt oi l(Mv ing lndni ratlu’r I ban aeknow ledge jiersonally 
the sn/eraiiity ol tlu Ivaiscn . tlu rh’rman Rmjieror .sends 
an urgent vvip' waiving his tlaini to overlordship on tin; 
ground th.it “ Indi.i ( annot ^paie yim." 'fhe story is 
espoenilh’ interi'.st ing as giving wliat pnrjiorts to bi‘ the 
attitiuh’ of the average (ivii and inilit.irv ollicial in India 
towards this grave prnbh’m of n.itional emaneipal ion. It is 
essenri.dlv .i tale ot tlie army, and t(» those nilerested in the 
intric'ate game of w.n it will prob.ildy maki* its strongest 
apyieal. 

HERSELF. Hv I'lliel Sulgwick (SidgwiLK iV f nek son ) 

Miss SidgwK k has a taking vv.i \ with her, and writes 
with (liarin and dist im t ion. Jv\f client are the scenes at 
Madame Harnere's school for girh at Veisailles, at Farov’cr, 
tlu*. hoTiie of Ihosi* eompku.ent object lonables. the Kscreets, 
and at the village concert — with Mr. Finch, the curate, 
jicrforinmg . " ^'olI see, lie has to keej) order w’ith the boys 
as w’ell, sir, and wnth Ins black face, it's difficult." So it 
was. And diflicult it was also h^r Patrick , and difficult 
Patrick made it for Harriet Clench and CTCofiry Horn. 
The pathos of J Nitride’s life, and the pity of it ! See him 
outside the highly resjiectable Farover house where Harriet 
sat alone and " sang without tears, for her suffering was 
too deep-seated for lhat." " He leant against the hou.se- 
wall in the rain, having crept round into the garden, near 
where shafts of light from the drawing-room lay out upon 
the lawn. Tic was a stray dog, come begging again because 
he could not keej) away. . . . She had told him not to 
come, he could not imagine why : but, forbidden or not, 
he had been drawn along the roatls again, through the cold 
drizzle, to the spots he knew she haunted." f )h, eminently 
*' collectable " was Patrick and marked to be collected by 
death. But Harriet ('lench lives through the bad days 
and far away —west of the west— in Donegal. Mr. Horn 
" tells " her between the tides " where once a saint bathed 
liis feet, and left behind him a healing holy well.” And 
the wise reader will find the whole story in *' Herself,” and 
will also learn of the great Dr. Gudgeon, of Bertha Lindt, 
the musician, and of Ann Maskery, and other persons 
” collectable ” Jind otherwise, in a novel so markedly above 
the average, and so good to read. 
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RUTH OF THE ROWLDRICH. By Mrs. Stanley Wrench. 

6 s. (Mills tV Boon.) 

Must a woman of genius forego husband and home and 
all the claims of love in order to give that genius full ex- 
pression ? Kuth I.eigh, the heroine of Mrs. Wrench's new 
novel, awakens slowly and painfully to the knowledge that 
her brains and faculties will never have a chancti to blos.som 
into fulfilment, if she .settles down as the wife of her long- 
time playmate and lover. I.)avid Miller, a sturdy, large- 
hearted son ot the soil. Wondering what the future holds 
in store for her, the fancy seizes her one midsummer's eve 
to test the truth of a local legend, and at nightfall she 
makes her way liarcfooted to the mystic grouj) of Rowld- 
rich .stones, a kind of miniature Stonehenge : and there, as 
luck will have it , Kuth meets a young artist, jdnlanderer, and 
dreamer, wln^i.se milnence sends her to London, to that great 
world of advent lire, Fli‘et Street. Many types ()t men and 
wonuui she meets here, and hei licart stirs to new .scn.sa- 
tions , but always in the background waits the f.iithful 
figuie of 1 )a\ id Millei Ruth’s first book is a gnsit success 
— every fibre oi her being she has ])nt into it ; her second, 
hovve\ er, is <1 iaihir<\ and in the end she is glad to exchange 
the obsession of an all-possessing ambition for th(‘. jicacc 
and hai)]>iness f»f a home with I>avid. Sne.h in brief is the 
and)it ot tins inleiesting novel, whu'li is remarkable lor 
tilt' mtiina. 1 (' analysis it gives of the t'.onilicling elements in 
lilt! eliaTaeter ot a woman ot !\iith's tvjie. 

DICKY DII.VER. Bv L. 1^ l^mgni. Os (I lutt lunson ) 

Dough, the dog in " Dicky Dilvci " tleservcs a jilaee of 
honoui bcsule ( )kl Man’s famous mule. Miss Wilks. Hut 
Dough, after all, pkivs only a minor jiart in tiie working 
out of a eapitcd sloiy. Dickey Innist'li, fhe, chaimiiig 
Miss Smith, and the niysttuuous, hajidsonu; liidi.in squaw 
whom Dm ky < a,rn('s to his tabin, ha, If dead witli exhaustion. 
Old ot tht' wild lit'arl ol .1 night ol stoi*m-- -these are the 
h'.uling (h.ii.ult'is 111 one <d the lightest, most amnsmg, 
and most iiiteiestiiig romances Mr. lUirgm has ever wntten. 
The egregious Miss IMlkms, iht' .iidot ralit , meddlesome 
local journalist, wdh liei brazen .ittempts to blackmail 
Dicky, and lit'r soiiu'wli.il inelodiamatic kidnapjnng of 
the bt^aiitdul stpiau, who [uoxes to lx* nt) stpiaw' at all, but 

well, there is 110 j u.stilic ation for our n'\(‘aliug a secret 
that Ml. Ihirgm eery resolutely .ind adroitly conceals 
until the light time has coiih; foi letting it out. J'hc scene 
IS laid at Four Corners, m Caiiail.i, again. The characters 
are sketched with .swift, skilful .ind humorous touche''', 
and tlie whole story of love and jealousy and hatred and 
vengeful intrigue h.is the right romantic setting, is narrated 
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easily and jileasantly, and is by turns idyllic, farcical, 
picturesquely desf'nptue, and gtuiera.lly alive wuth incident 
and adventure 11 you want to get aw.iy irtnn the vexed 
problems ot the Imur and forget them all m a breezy, 
entertaining story that is a stt^ry and ni)thnig else, you can- 
not do better than jiossess yourself at oik e of " Du ky 
Dilvcr." 


JjSoohinan’8 XLablc. 


LONDON STORIES. Ifuiiig a Collection ol the I .ives and 

Adventures of Londoners in nil J .dited hy John 

O’LoNnoN. Vol. 1. hs. net (l.C A ]■: C' J.uk.)' 

Fveryone know.s that jcjhn o’ Iajii(U)ii (otlK'rvvisc Mr. 
Wilfrid Whitt('ii) is tine ot the first among h\ mg antlion- 
ties on all that relates to the histoiy of the great city from 
winch he takes his name ; and from the stoies ol his know- 
ledge on this iiU'xliaustibh' subject he has lately been bung' 
mg together the .stones that go to tin' making of this fas- 
cinating book. lie lias not aimed, as he says 111 his jiret.ic.e, 
to prodncai any formal history or topograpli\ , but to diji 
into that romance of London’s past and compile a mis- 
cellany of tlu^ mlimlely varied tales tliat aie its ineinorics 
of yi;slt;rday and the years that arc gone. 'J'he stones 
are not arranged m order of date nor 111 any sequence at 
all, and this set'ins to add to their freshness by evading 
even a semblance oi monotony. From an excellent article 
on the Stnuit Cries of London, you jxiss to a histoiy oi 
Child’s Bank, gos.sipi about Dr. Donne's Moniiincnt, about 
the death of Loul Bacon, the jinpularity oi that doggerel 
song “ I’op goes the Weasel,” to the .slorv of (leorge 
Barnwell’s crime, of the Duke of Wellington’s duel, of the 
Gordon Idiots, ot the W'histhiig Oy.ster, the Bailiff's 
Daughter of Islington, and a hundred and fifty or so others 
concerning quaint . rascally, heroR, or some way iamons 
London characters, customs and events. Mr Whitten 
has been assisted by a stall ol conqii'R'nt i.oiitnbutors, and 
the book is cleverly illustrated by Mr. (ieorge Morrow and 
other well-known cirtists. “ l.ondoii Stories ” is still con- 
tinuing its appearance in lortnightly sections, und we con- 
gratulate editor and inihhshers on its having grown to a 
sufficient number of jiiu ts to bind nj) into so large and so 
peculiarly interesting a book a.s this in .si \oIume is. 

ANIMA CELTICA. Bv Reginald C. Ilm<-. ^s. Ocl. net. 

(Idkiii Malliews ) 

Aninia Ccltica ” is a most kindly a])pjeciation of the 
Celt, and ol tlie liishman in jiarliciilar. It is not in the 
least ethnological, but a rhajisoth, with niany exanijiles, 
about ” the delicate grai-e, the mystery and the strangeness 
of ]>eanty that he Indde.n fiom tlie eoiiimon view in the 
.soul ol the Celt — the Amina Ccltir.a " Many wall feci that, 
whether he deserves it or not, the. ( ell has been snihciently 
prarsed during these last Unity 01 forty years, and that in 
mere encomium little remained to be done. Certainly Mr. 
lime, with all Ins enthusiasm and scrupulous writing, has 
not done this little, but has lathcr written an elegant 
exert ^e 111 a wtII known theme It is full of this kind 
of thing. “ It was their bitterness of soul sorrow which 
gave the chief impulse to their .song, and drove them to 
that dee]) communion with Madonna Ratura which is 
reflected in all their literary work. Jt has been with them 
a:, it was with the other nations beiore their time. Out 
of the ruins of a memorable past there has sprung the 
creative flower of beauty ; fate has given the.m gifts of 
fairer kind than those she took away. The glory of its 
youth was passed too soon from Ireland ; the people once 
so strong have gone down early to their grave. \ct their 
spirit lingers like an everlasting enchantment about the 
hills and valleys of their beloved country ; and the glory 
that they lost is but added to the earth. . . ." If Mr. 
Hinc had not been so carried away he would have cut out 
" Madonna Natura " and ** creative l^ower," at any rate. 
But criticism should '* tread lightly, because it treads on 
a heart " in dealing with this slender floral book, made up 
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of so much fine sentiment and fine quotations from Messrs. 
Douglas Hyde, Arthur Symons, W. B. Yeats, Swinburne, 
Wilde, Thomas Hardy, Lionel Johnson, William Sharp, 

K. H. Horne, Clarence Mangin, A.E., Thomas Traherne, 
and others. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A WORKING WOMAN. 

By Adelheid Popp. 3s. 6d. net. (T. Fisher IJinviii.) 

“If every rich and contented woman in tlie land would 
but read it, how wise she would become,*’ said tlie late 
Mrs. Ramsay Macdonald wlien she first read Adelheid 
Popp's “ Autobiograiihy ot a W'orkiiig Woman '* in its 
original German ; and one ol the last acts of her lift* was 
lo arrange for its publication in luigland. 'riu; preface 
she was to h.ive wnttim m llie ICnglisli edition is pcMuied 
by her husb.ind, JNIr. Rams.iy IM.u'doiiald, M P. ; the 
volume also cont»iins August Bebel's ])refac.e to tlu! (ierm.Lii 
edition. It is a powerful book, intensely human and 
convincing, imtohling its n.irnitive in a sim])le, downright 
manner. 'J'he .story shows ns a little girl who has to struggle 
for every bit ol bread she eats -a young woman with 
tremendous odds against her, who has never had a fair 
chanc(‘. to live -and finally we see the woman who is rea]hng 
the results of her years of selt-cultuie and unfailing courage. 
Frau J’o]i]) wrote biicause she s.iys “ I ri;cognised m my 
lot that of hundreds ;i,nd thons.inds of flu; women and 
girls of the working class, bec.iiise 1 s.lw great sinaal pheno- 
nieii.i at work in ulinf snrroiinded me .ind brought me 
into dillicLilt situations.” 'bhis is a book that cannot be 
too widely read, ainl tlu' sooikt the nnenlighfened in those 
gre.it social problems that it de.ils with ar(‘ st.irtled by 
the revel. itions it contains for them, the betfin- it will be 
for the world. 

THE COMEDY OF CATHERINE THE GREAT. By 

hRANCis Gkiuble. M it li () Poi traits. 13s net (Nash) 

]\lr. (Ti'ibble is (»nc of the most atti.K.tive of wiiters ol 
the more pKjuant kind ot biography. His work is always 
readable and illuminating almost as otteii There are 
occasions, perh.qis, when the author shows his hand too 
obviously, as in the following ])assage, but Mr. Giibble 
does not miss his ettei t. “ The Grand Idpierr^’, Xarishkin,” 
he tills us, ” wars a lower comedian than Potemkin, and 
without his brains, but there was no louitiiT whose 
company ('atherine found more agreeable. His idiief leal 
dining the excursion under review wms to spin a top on 
the table at.wliiidi the royal party was .sitting. It was a 
toj) as big as a man's head, and it contained an explosive. 
It burst, and the Iragnients flew into the faces of the dip- 
lomatists who were admiring it. If wc could imagine the 
late Dan J^cno, in the reign of the late nueen Victoria, 
playing such a ])racfic.il joke af the expense of the Life 
Lord Salisbury, at Osborne or Balmoral, the analogy would 
help us."' ('athcrine the Cheat forms aii^tidniirablc subject 
for Mr. Gribble. Possibly he docs not give the reader 
much idea as to why she was styled ” the (ji'cat, but he 
does endow her with life. She is presented to us here as 
a very liuman and very charming woman, not as “ the 
Mcssalma ol the North." " The truth is that Catherine 
was a woman not only of exc(;ptional ability but also of 
exceptional charm ; and that, if she had to be placed on 
her defence before a jury of niafrons commissioned to 
judge her by modern moral standards, she would be able 
to i:)lead, in the language of the criminals who are only 
criminal through cue urn stance, that she “ had never had 
a chance," The reader will find much to amuse and 
interest in tins admiiable piece of work. 

WILLIAM JAMES. By P:milc Boutraux. Translated bv 
Arr.hib.ald and Barbara Henderson. 3s 6d. net. (Long- 
r mans.) 

J'liis small book is both an interpretation and a defence 
of the philosophy of Willijim James. It is interesting, 
with the lucidity that is usual in French philosophy and 
science, and has the charm that belongs to the writing of 
an enthusiastic disciple ; the translation is very well done. 


and reads like an original work. In many cases the actual 
lives of men arc best written in their works, but in some 
men the personality is a real help to the understanding of 
that work. This is conspicuously so in the case of William 
James, his life was a working out ol his philosophy, and 
his personality added much to the charm and the per- 
su.isivcncss ol his leaching. We hope therefore (with Mons. 
Boutraux) that his brother may be induced to compile his 
biography, lor though the two brothers worked in quite 
dillereiil fields, their mlcllectual and moral outlook is 
very elosely akin. Amongst philo.sophcrs, the man, William 
James, arouses much the same kind of allection that is 
felt for Charles Lamb amongst men of letters. 'J'he book 
contains seven chapters, and includes a very brief sketch 
ol the life and personality, and an attempt to sum up his 
whole trend of thouglit from the volume which unlorlu- 
nately rein.uns a mere fragment called " Some Problems 
of Idiilo.sojihy.’' Mr. James, as a philosopher, was pro- 
foundly interested in and had a gre.it re.^iiect for jeligion ; 
lie held, too, quite detimte vehgvous beheis. His largest 
and chief book, the " Priiicii)le.s ol I'sychology " 
though 111 reality not an easy book to fully understaml, 
can be lead with pleasure and piolit by any intelligent 
person. Mons. Hontraux says tlud it is ” a rigorously scien- 
tihc work in form, as well as in substance, 111 a \ery real 
w^ay envisaging [isychology as a natiiial stieiice, and at flie 
same time very easy-going iri traversing the jirecise and 
subtle subjects involved, veiy lively, very eleg.int, very 
captivating, agiee.ible and iiiv iguraHiig reading for a man 
ol tiie world, no less than an indisjxmsable working mstru 
iiient for the specialist ” Jake Fiedeiu.k MytTs, Henry 
Sidgwick and otiiers, William James was an ardent student 
ol l*sy('liical Rcsearcli, and Imped Ihruiigh that {(»r a jiliilo- 
sophical basis for religious belief, and w.is iiilly convinced 
that religious tixpeiumees are oltc.ii based 011 .u tual laid. 
Tlie chajiter on Jteligioiis pAiliologs is the least satisfac- 
tory in tiicj volume, but it ouglil to ic'm])l those v\ho have 
not already read " Varieties ol K’c hgioiis i'.'xpeneiice, a 
Study in Human Nature," to take up tlial book which 
appeals equally to the devout and philo^^ophic reader. 1 he 
most imjKntaiit chaptcir is Hi.lI on lor though 

James was not the hr.st to use* th.it word, nor to expound 
the doctrines which aie ttMinoU'd l)\ it, yet cpiite laiily 
Ills place anjong-.t jihilosophcrs is b.ised upon the lad that 
he was jiractically the foundei ol I'l tu^wutism, whicli Mi. 
Bertrand Kusscll df^si;nbes as ' a genuinely new j)liilosopli\ 
and singularly well adajded fo f he jiiedominant iiitell(‘Ctual 
temper oi our time.” It would be absurd in a short re. view 
of a book wliieh is itself not lung more than a jiopiilanser 
of a system ot jihih'sophy to attempt an exjiosition of 
rragmatism . .1 sliglit hint may be gatheicrd from Janies' 
own word.s, " the true is the name of wdiatcv er proves 
itself to be good in thi^ way ol belief, and good, too, for 
delinite assignable reasons.” Mcnis. Boutraux's chapter will 
prove a help to those who want to understand this phil- 
osophy, and may be taken as an introduction to William 
James' two volumes which deal specifically with it, “ Prag- 
matism " and the " Meaning of 'I ruth." The more serious 
student will do w'ell to read the trenc.liant cntie.isms which 
Mr. Bertrand Kusstdl has issued 111 his volume " Philo.sophical 
rCvSsays " to weigh the matter well, and to make up his own 
mind. 

COLOUR MUSIC. THE ART OF MOBILE COLOUR. By 

A. Wallnrr Riminglon Os (Hutc hinson ) 

Amongst those* who have been workers in the various 
arts, there has been cuiront for cent lines a fable relating to 
a machine from which, by playing on a keyboard, one 
cvokeel. not musii , but changing colours. It ajipears that 
this is no longer a myth ; Mr. Wallace Kimington has 
devised and erected in his studio what he terms a Colour 
(.)rgan. An octave of the keys has been made to corres- 
pond with the entire octave of the spectrum, starting froiii 
the red at tlie middle C and running up by “ .semi-tones " 
to the violet on the B above. On depressing any of the 
keys, the corresponding colour is projected upon a screen. 
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9lol>c^Ai^rt)tcUc 


‘Elastic’ Bookcases 
and Roll-Top Desks 



**** ' 


illiHii:; 


I I' you arc lliinlvini; of buying" a new J.ookcasc, 
don’t i)iiy one of the li\(‘(] size kind. A fi \cd 
sizt' lk)()kc.isc IS seldom tlie size. It 

may siilfue for a time, but, soonei or later, 
it will pio\e too small for llie liooKs you possess. 
-\^ain, you may be movin^^ into a new house vvhert* 
a different size oi shape ol I Jookcase may be 
necessary. It matters not— if you own a C'llobe- 
Wernicke “ lilastic ” liookcase. 

'The Ci. W. “ h'lasti( ” Ilookeasc built up of 
Units, ^'ou can buy just the number of Units you 
need, and build them up pist in the way you please 
— V('rtiLnlIv or hnnr.oiiUUly. If in a yeai's lime you 
want more! bc'ok aecommodatioii you merely add 
one or more Units, and if at any time you move 
into a new house, it is a simple maltea’ to take 
llui Units apait and rearrange! them to suit the 
space available. 'The Units interlcjcK, and at every 
sta^e you have a coniphic Hoohca^'\ 

Our sfyccial Booklet, No. i*S /j>. f^mes full 
particulars. 11 is sent to any address on 
request. 



A O. W . Ivoll Top Uesk costs hut a lew pounds^ 
yet it ^ives a life time's service and is an 
evetyd.iy convemem e. W hen called away 
huniedly, for instance, your AISS and 
other private papers can be lelt nudist m heal simply 
by pulhiif; down the roll (o\ea, which locks the 
entire dc^sk automatically. 

At the ( i lobe -WA rnic ke ShnwriKJius ycni can see 
o\ei hhfty Styles ol Kolld op Desk- — -all -iibstan 
lially l”nlt, coiic'ctly desi^oitd, and moderately 
priced. d'he illustration shows a low Ivoll d'op 
Desk. 'Phis Desk can be used as a table when 
closed. It has extension slides oxer pc^destal 
draweis, all of which are dox et iilcal front and back, 
and is fitted with movable partitions. 'I'he lower 
ryLtht-hand drawer is of double dejnh and will 
acccanmodate larpe books. Panelled ends and back. 
b'ramed’Up writ int^ beds. Dr.iwin^^ down the roll 
cover IfK'ks the entire desk automatically, except 
centre drawer. Made in ( )uarteied Oak, Can be 
taken apart to go through xaay narrow doors or 
stairways. 

Catalogue No. i8 D gives jull particulars. 
Why not write for a copy ? 


PACKING FREE. Ordns of S2 Carriage Paid to any Goods Station in the British Isles. 

3i)c SloW Ai^rpteke (?o. 


Office and Library Furnishers^ 


44 Holborn Viaduct, London. 82, Victoria Street, S.W. 98, Bishopsgate, E.C 
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It will thus be seen that it is possible to play on this instru- 
ment in colour (with certain very rigid limitations) as on 
an ordinary organ one plays in sound. The analogy be- 
tween sound and colour is by no means complete, and with 
all his hopes of founding a new art of mobile colour, the 
author has to admit this. In the first place there is only 
oner octave in colour visible to the human eye, whereas the 
human ear can detect as many as a dozen octaves of sound. 

The arrangement outlined .above is therefore purely 
arbitrary, and is not based, as is the art of music, on a 
physiological attribute of the human organism. Secondly, 
if the whole octave of the keys be depres.sed simultaneously 
on the colour instrument, clean white light is obtained, but 
on the musical instrument nothing so cleanly, but a displeas- 
ing noise not even of barbaric richness. Jn other words, 
the capacity of harmony and discord is essentially differ- 
ent in the two cases. In the third i)lai:c it is inconceivable 
that mUvSic should have retained its hold upon civilised 
man had it not been for the development of what is known 
as musical form ’’--that is to say, the presenting of 
themes or tunes in :i dehnib* order and relation, as in a 
Sonata. A mere jirescntation in a certain order of colours 
on a screen, be they never so well-contrasted and pleasur- 
able, cannot be imagined as affording the same sense of 
definite structure without which no art can hope to live. 
Nor is it by any means clear how such a structure could 
be evolved in what the author terms “ colour music.” It 
Is, of course, impossible to judge of the effect produced 
without having seen a demonstration, but there are many 
other dirficLiltics besides those hinted at .above, which incline 
the critic to place Mr. Rimington’s experiments in the 
category of interesting experiments, and nothing more. 
'J'he book is well illustrated with photographs, and has 
introductory notes by Sir Hubert von Herkomer and 
Dr. W. Brown. 


IRotes on flew ffioohs. 


MESSRS. GREENING & CO. 

In the reviewing of current fiction, humour i.s certainly the 
surest passpoP’t to leniency. And in a now writer that merit will 
not be entirely discounted by some rather obvious echoes, by an 
occasional forced note, and oven by .some deviations into lhi>- 
pancy We have assumed and have but little doubt that The 
Joys of Jone9» by Fred Gillctt ((is.) is the work of a new author ; 
but along with certain marks of inexperience, it is fair to add at 
once that the book has some excellent characterisation and, best 
of all. the insight that comes of sympathy. The simple plot 
describes the furlough of a poor, broken-down city clerk, who 
dreams dreams and undergoes many .strange experiences in the 
new environment of a Norfolk farm. The dominant note of the 
book is undoubtedly pathos, and the picture of Jones, tlie under- 
paid drudge of the Limbo Street office, is one^that the reader will 
not easily forget. If we are right in taking this to be Mr. Gillett’s 
first novel, we can only add that we shall look forward with con- 
siderable interest and expectancy to the appearance of his second. 

The knowing novel-reader can infer a good deal from the names 
of the dramatis personal. Such a name as I.eopold Duval .seem 
to connote a man with a lurid past, an eventful present, and a 
romantic future, 'i'he hero of Mr. Rathmell Wilson's new novel, 
Crimson Wings (6s.), lives up to m*. name. His marriage had 
ended disastrously, and the storv is concerned with the tangle of 
bis love for Millie Gardiner and the existence of his lunatic Wife. 
The author writes up to the dictum he quotes from Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle that the ” holding people together (by marriage) 
who loathe each other, who contaminate and degrade each other’s 
lives ... is a most monstrous proposition.” Millie’s only legal 
happiness can come by waiting for a dead woman’s shoes. Mr. 
Wilson had, therefore, only one means of obtaining his happy 
^ending, but by an ingenious variation on an old theme, he has 
contrived to reward the virtuous and to ennoble the fallen. It 
is the praise he would like to say that he has written a good old- 
fashioned story. He looks back vnstfully to the happier England 
of twenty years ago, and he describes his own book as “a novel 
for those who love yesterday.” 

MESSRS. WARD, LOCK & CO. 

A boy’s escapade, brought against him twenty years later, and 
within two days of his wedding, was the undoing of James Francks, 
Mr Arthur Applin’s hero in Her Sacrifice (68.). It tore him from 


the girl he loved passionately, and sent him to the arms of 
a girl he did not love at all. To toll the truth we feel this early 
part of the book to be somewhat unconvincing, and the heroine’s 
first sacrifice strikes us as being unnecessarily quixotic. The 
sit nation, however, leads on to a thoroughly sensational story, 
which develops along thrilling lines with unexpected happenings. 
A deformed brother of the beautiful heroine, out of his love for 
his .sister, plays a sinister part, but, desperate as arc his methods, 
he brings about the results most desired by Mr. Applin’s readers, 
for he provides ” breathless moments,” and his actions, dread 
though they are, lead on to wedding-bells. 


MESSRS. G. P. PTTTNAM’S SONS. 

The Relentless Current, M. E. ('harlesworth’s novel (6h.), 
is the relentless current of electrocution But tragic as the story 
is in many of its cliapbM-s, there is but a jiaragrapli which deals 
actually with the fatal chair. The storv is of a man, jack Morris, 
who is wrongfully accused ol a murder just at tlic time when, 
after long waiting, he has written home to the girl he loves to ask 
her to marry him. The girl, although her love is not so great as 
his, crosses the ocean to go to him m his troulile, and marries him 
while he is under sentence of death. 'I'he talc is wcU^and vividly 
told ; the days of hope and dread are lived through 
sive distinctness, yet not with an overstraining of T^- horrors. 
'The accused man, unlike the hero of most such StiJ SS, is not 
saved. But we are glad to assure renders that the end (of the 
book) IS a happy one. 


THE J. R. LIPPINC'OTT COMPANY. 

'file heroine of Mr. John Reed Scott’s novel has enormous 
wealth In Her Own Right (6s.). And the man who loves lier 
loses his own wealth at the Ix-ginning ol the book, and goes away 
out of her life fins might be an extremi'ly tide situation, but 
Mr. Scott, who, out of his inert y, sjiare^ to hi . hero a few thousand 
dollars and a house “ on the Eastern Shore." proceeds to tighten 
up a thrilling littlr plot undei the surince of oidinarv, everyday 
lile, and the hero is by nf> means Icit to wear out his days m weari- 
ness and regret. J'here is a hidden tn-asiiie lurking in these 
pages, literally and metaphorically ; th ne are exciting situations, 
including piracy and abduction ; and (he end is .satisfactory. 
Mr. Scott strikes us as being just a little amateurish when he gives 
opnnon.s — as on the subject of uouvcaiix rnha and aristocrats — 
but his story is told with quick interest and American vivacity. 


MR. IIAM-SMITII. 

Lovers of ” Phra 'fhe Phcnnician ” and such stories of a roman- 
tic far past, will probably enjoy The Temple of Dreams by Mr. 
Paul Bold (6s.). It IS a story within a story, told by a bachelor 
of thirty 'five, " an anhaeologist who had attained some reputa- 
tion," who was visiting Peru to examine pre-histonc remains. 
By chance he eoiues upon “ the last dt'seondants of the Great 
Hatun-Runas," and renders them a great service ; after which 
they make him one of themselves and proini.se to show him the 
citv of Tiahuanaeo as it originally vv;w;- .1 decidedly intere.sting 
fav'our to an ari liajohigisl. Iii twiMil y-lour hours the* archaeol- 
ogist accumulates suilicient knowledge and experience to last 
him a lifetime, and for ever after his life is bound up with the 
descendants of the Great Hatun-Runas. 'The bachelor of thirty- 
five IS not a bachelor when we leave him at the end of the book. 


xMESSRS. CASSELL. 

“ Lots of home gardens are lovely now, but under a discerning 
gardener how much lovelier might they not be! ” writes Mr. 
11. H. Thomas in lus preface to The Garden at Home (6s. net), 
and he sets him .self m his new book to show the amateur gardener 
how he makes the most and the best ol his own home garden 
plot. He writes delightfully of ” (kirden Magic,” of ” Memory 
and Friendship Gardens,” of " My Garden of Dreams,’’ but 
underlying all his love of gardens is the severely practical know- 
ledge of how to make them. He is the shrewdest, the mo8t 
experienced and most entertaining of instructors, and we warmly 
recommend this latest book of liis to every amateur who is trying 
to create the perfect suburban garden for himself. There are 
twelve beautiful colour plates, and nearly a hundred ejcccllontly 
reproduced half-tone illustrations. 

MESSRS. HODDEK & STOUGHTON. 

Mr. Thomas Alexander Fyfo lias compiled admirable 
Who’8 Who In Dickens (6s. not), which is, as he says, ” a com- 
plete Dickens repertory in Dickens's own words ” ; that is, all 
the characters in Dickens’s novels and stories, from the greatest 
down to the most insignificant, are described in the words of 
the author himself, and as a result, we have a dictionary that 
is not merely a collection of names, but a series oi; the vividest 
word portraits. Thus the book makes at once uncommonly 
interesting reading for all and sundry, and is an invaluable work 
of reference for writers and public sp^kers. 
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M. E. FRANCIS’S 

NEW STORY 

** On such an auspicious occasion I 


venture to wish both her and * Honesty ’ 


the best of good wishes/' Vunch, 


(HONESTY is . £. FRANCIS’S 21st 


booh.) 

“ Lovers of the country, and especially of the 
West Country, are accustomed to sit at the feet of 
‘ M. E. Francis,' and 'Honesty' will not help 
them to abandon the habit. 1, at any rate, can 
vouch for the fact that the atmosphere of this 
story banished the gloom of a most dreary day. 
The author reproduces the charm of the country 
spontaneously, she never forces the note, she does 
not strive after great effects. But the effects are 
here, because intimacy and a sense of style are 
here."~PM«fA. 

“ If anyone wants a tale dramatically and 
romantically written, 'Honesty' can be lecom- 
mended. It is interesting and touching,” Daily 
Mail. 

” Honesty is just a sweet and pure cottage girl 
. . . Mrs. Francis gives not merely a pretty story, 
but a picture of real life such as will cause her 
public real pleasure, and stir the hope of more 
such talcs to Uillow.” Daily Telegraph. 

HONESTY 

By M. E. FRANCIS 

Author of “ The Tender Passion,” etc. 6s. 
Hodder & Stoughton, Publishers, London, E.C. 


WILKIE COLLINS’S 
OVELS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3i. 6d. each . post tSvo, illu.strated 
boards, 2a. each , cloth Jimp, 2a. 6d. each. 

Antonina The New Magdalen 

Basil The Frozen Deep 

Hide and Seek The Law and the Lady 

The Woman in ¥^ite The Two Destinies 

The Moonstone The Haunted Hotel 

Man and Wife The Fallen Leaves 

The Dead Secret Jezebel’s Daughter 

After Dark The Black Robe 

lie Queen of Hearts Heart and Science 

No Name ‘*1 Say No” 

My Miscellanies A Rojfue$ Life 

Armadale The Evil Genius 

Poor Miss Finch Little Novels 

Miss or Mrs. ? The Legacy of Cain 

Love 


Voputar Editions, medium 8vo, 6d. each. 


Antonina 

Hie Moonstone 

The Woman in White 

Armadale I No Name 

The Haunted Hotel, &c. 


The New Magdalen 
The Dead Secret 
Man and Wile 
The Law and the Lady 
Blind Love 


The Woman in White. Large Type, Fine Paper 
Edition. Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2t. net , leather, 
gilt edges, 3s. net. 

The Frozen Deep. Large Type Edition. Foolscap 
8 vo, cloth, la. net. 


LONDON : CHATTO k WINDUS, ST. MARTIN’S UNE, W.C. 


Mr. LANE’S BOOKS 


A TRAGEDY IN STONE AND OTHER PAPERS 

By LORD KEDESDALE. 7s. Od. nel. 

THE HERALDS OF THE DAWN 

By WILLIAM WATSON. 4s. 6d. net. 

FOOTPRINTS of FAMOUS AMERICANS in PARIS 

By J. J. CONWAY, With an Introduction by Mrs. 
John Lanr. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 

MEMORIES OF JAMES McNEILL WHISTLER 

By THOMAS R. WAY. With many Illustrations. 
lOs. 6d. net. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF GUY DE MAUPASSANT 

By Ills Valel. FRANCOIS. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A COURT PAINTER 

By H. JONES THADDEUS, R.II.A., <6c. Illustrated. 
12s. Gd. net. 

MENTAL DISCIPLINE & EDUCATIONAL VALUES 

By W. H. HECK. 3s. 6d. net. 

BEAUTY AND UGLINESS 

By VERNON LEE & C. ANSTRIJTHER-THOMSON. 
Illustrated. 12. 6d. net. 

MARGARET OF FRANCE, Duchess of Savoy 

By WINIFRED STEPHENS. Illustrated. I2s. 6d. net. 

JUNGLE FOLK. Indian Natural History Sketches 

By DOUGLAS DEWAR. lO.s. 6d. net. 

THE BETTS OF WORTHAM, in Suffolk 1480-1905 

By KATHARINE FRANCES UOUOHTY. Illustrated. 
12s. 6d. net. 

NAPOLEON AND KING MURAT 

By A. ESPITALIER. Translated by J. LEWIS MAY. 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 

THE ANARCHISTS : Their Faith and their Record 

By E. A. VIZETELLY. Illustrated. lOs. 6d. net. 

OXFORD POEMS 

By H. W. GARKOD. 3s. 6d. net. 

ABOUT ALGERIA 

By C. THOMAS-STANFORD. With 32 Itjustratlons. 
5s. net. 

The OLD GARDENS of ITALY and How to Visit Them 

By Mrs. AUBREY LE BLOND. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Latest Fiction. 6s. 


WINGS OF DESIRE 
EUZABETH IN RETREAT 
THE INDIAN ULY 
THE SNAKE 

BEGGARS AND SORNERS 
THE KNIGHTLY YEARS 
THE LAST RESORT 
POMANDER WALK 
THE BARMECIDE’S FEAST (38 


M. P. Willcocks 
Margaret Westrup 
Sudermann 
F. Inglls Powell 
Allan McAulay 
W. M. Ardagh 
H. Prevost Battersby 
Louis N. Parker 
. 6d. net) John Gore 


The BODLEY HEAD, Vigo 8t., LONDON, W, 
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Macmillan’s New Books 

The Wessex Edition of the Works 
of Thomas Hardy in Prose and 

Verse. WUh Prefaces anti Note*;. In 2o vols. 
8vo. 7b. 6d. nrt each. Priiued froni new type. Each 
volume will have a h'rontispiece in Phfjtnoravure and 
Map. Two volumes issued monthly. 

3. JUDE THE OBSCURE. 

4. THE RETURN OP THE NATIVE. 

Tht Sf^fre . — ‘‘The Macuiill.'ins m.iy lie t'oiiKr.itulrited iipoii tlir ffininf 
of these bookn. , . To h.iv»' l arh ni)vel into onr* volnnit si> HkIu 

lo hold and so be:iutifiill\ printed is a veiitable tniiinph •»! the booK- 
luaker'a art." 

Across Australia. By bai.dwin spi'.ncek, 

C.M.’G.f M. A., F.R.S., I'rofessor of Biob’gN in Melbourne 
University, and F. ) (ilLLEN, Special Magistrate ami 
Sub-Protecter oi Aborigines, South Australia. With 
Coloured and other Illustialions. In 2 voN Svo. 

213. net. 

France under Richelieu and Colbert. 

By the laleJfJHN IlICNKY HKIDGKS, M.B , h K.t . 1 *. 
New Edition. With an Tntrotluction by A |. ('.RAN'l, 
M. A. Crown Svo. 2b. bd. net. fS/iof'/Zy 

The Kingdom of Qod. a c .u.s. <.f i ur 

Lectures delivered at Cambridgt; during the I.ent Term, 
I9T2. By Rev WILLIAM J EMPLK, Headmaster ol 
Repton, Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

7V/C Ttwifs.— “ This book Is wortliy lo st.mtl li) Mr. Icmpb’s pievioim 
volumes, and incrt*as«‘s our appiecl.ition of his. c lear thmiglit and powrt ol 
vigorous exposition." 

The Schools of Philosophy. 

Kdited l.v SIR HliNRV JoNlCS. 

The Evolution of Educational 
Theory. ByJOUN ADAMS, M.A.. 13 .Sc.,I.L 1 > 

Svo. los. net. | 

Other volniTic's t<> follow. j 

A Lyttel Booke of Nonsense. By 

KANDALL D.AVIES. Original modern “Limericks,” 
Inspired and Illustrated by Medurval Woodcuts. 
Fcap. 4t#. 3s. 6d. net. 

MEW MOVEXaU. 

Pan*s Garden, a Volume of Nature Slones. By 
ALGERNON BLACKWOOD, Author of “ The Centaur,*’ 
etc. Illustrated by Graham Robkrison. Extra crown 
Svo. 6s. ... [Immedtately 

The Sign. By Mrs. ROMILLY FEDDEN (Hath 
arine Waldo Douglas). Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 

A, novel of art life, with the scme.s laid in Britiany, and with ihrei- 
Eni^Lfb artUts as the print Ipal characters. 

The Touchstone of Fortune. By 

CHARLES MAJOR. Extra crown Svo. 6s. 

Daily Arek'.<i.— “ Mr. Major assciiibles scmio excellent properties of 
conventional romance, and them with great bkill." 

Van. Cleve. By MARY S. watts, Author of 

** Nathan Burke,” etc. Extra crown Svo. 6s. [Shortly 

The Charwoman ’s Daughter. By tames 

STEPHENS. Extra cr*>wn Svo. 3s. 6d. net. 

PancA.— " U is a very long time Indeed since 1 read such a human 
tatiafylng book. Every p^ge contains some huppy phrase or ilhiminatiiig 
place of charaoter drawing." 


■KV TWO-SHILUMO EDITION OF 

The Novela of Maurice Hewlett. 

With VrosStplecM. In cloth binding. Crown Svo. 
M. aei each. Two volumes issued monthly. 

7. MV OMIliB^T TJUM 8. HmVATWWaB. 


.LAM e OO.. LVO, LOMOOM. 


Mr, Heinemann*s NeW Sooks 


THE YOUNG NIETZSCHE. 

By I'KAH FOERSTEk NlEl/SCIlE. Translated by Anthony M. 
Liiiiovii I Dt ir<y 8vo. With Portraits. 15b. net. 

Alihougli si'vtTal Lives of Nift/«che h.Tve already appeared, none rould 
claim that quality nf liitim.icy which niakcb this work by his sister so 
eiigKissing. Her life has been sja-iit In devotion to him .ind hl«j genius. 
She always stood far nearer to tlie great phdosopher-poel than any other 
pel son, and sho beeins piedeslined for the task. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A GREAT LADT : 

Being more Memoirs of the G>mtesse de Boigne. 

i8ti-i 866. Ediu-d b> (.'ii. NlCOULLAll D. In one vol. Demy 8vo 
Photogravure ProntisjMece. lOs. net 
" It is ilie most viv.icioiis, most Inim.m and most Interesting lollection of 
memoirs which li.is bis-n glvi>n to the worbi f«n .1 long time. Theri* is not 
a p.ige which slujiild lie missed ' —Haily I f 

I'rcvionslv Piiblishtd Pnifoiiii with the above. 

THE MEMOIRS OF THE COMTESSE DE BOIGNL 

Vol I , Vol. 11., l8Ts-l8i(i, Vol. Ill , 

h.at li X'oliiiiie di iiij Hvo Phfitogi aviii H b'l ofiiisjuece 10b. net. 

THE MONTESSORfMETHOD. ~ 

I he method of Sneniitir l’eft,ii.;og\ is applitil to Child Kducatioii. 
B\ M XPIA M(>.\ 1 )R1 llliistiated. C'lown 8vo. 7*. 6d. net. 

Dr. Miiti.i Monti ssoii espl.ilns hillv her system ol iiaining infants in 
this book '1 he outsi, Hiding le.^ln^e oi llie Montessori method is tin 
ftiiiltnii Kf acttinty gi\ en lo lln- rhilditMi <is comp.iied with the broebed 
system of gioiipini' tin 111 

ANIMALTiFE IN AFRICA." 

By Maim I. STKVKNSON HAMILTON, l-or. woid l.y TllKODOKh 
J« )(-)Sb V''!' L'r. Illiisl r.iled, Maps. I'laiis, Loyal Svo. 18 b. net. 

"Vivid, grapliic, witbal sihul.iiK . a liook ol fimisn.il iasrination." 


THE LURE OF THE SEA. 

J'oems By J. !• PATTLKSON Anlhoi of “ I'llh 1 1 , ol the Soil,’ ett 
C'rown iSvo. 5b. in t 

Tin >se v\ iiu have n .nl Mi. I’lifteison's n.*s<L,.n)d l.iti ly " M v V'»ig.iboii- 
dagt ." will not be snrprlit il to leain iliat » \oliime of porin' has c«>nii tiom 
Mr. I^aiterscifi's ju n ile shows in it all the deep tc» lim; lot tin f lemenlal 
emotions ol hie ard nature that have t haraetei no d his i ai liei woi k 

M00bs7 SONGS AND DOGGERELS. 

By JOHN (lAl.SWoKTHV Crown 8vo 5 b. net. 

"IVxliyol a high ordci, unspoilt by aiiv alien imagination, iiiidistiiT bed 
in Its fine simple j*athr>s 

WlLLiAM SH^’S WRmNGSr 

Edited by IvLIZABETH A. SHAKI*. I'niform with the " Works .d 
I'loiid Muclt'od." To bi* completed In Five Voliiines. C’.rown Bvo. 5b. 
net e.icb. Now kt.idv Vol. I. FORMS. Vol. II. STUDIES 
AND APPRECIATIONS. _ _ 

Vol. Xll. THE COLLECTED WORKS OF IBSEN. 

FROM IBSEN’S WORKSHOP. 

bditid by WM. Ak<TlI K. ('lovvn Rvo ^Ab. 

THIRD AND REVISED »* DITION. 


INDIA UNDER CURZON AND AFTER. 

By LC)\'A I I’KASER. Koyal tivo. 16B.net. 

With a long new Pref.ne discussing the red nl .idminisiiative change<i. 

NEW 6s. NOVELS. 

LOVE’S PILGRIMAGE Upton Sinclair 

"A novel with ni.iny ol tin* eli ments of greatness - In some ways better 
than anything Mr. Upton Sinclair has done . theru are also superbly 
human touches and felicities ul style and thought. It Is a fine, distingtiislied, 
vital but unequal novel,”- 

" A powerful emotional novel . . . Mr. Sinclair has described the conflict 
of ideals and passions with energy and sincerity."— Puity A cict. 

THE COST OF IT Eleanor Mordaunt 

" A strong and abstnbing sioiy . . . Interesting from first to Iasi'‘--Dc4f7y 
News. " Miss Mord.mnt . . . shows certainly In this more serious effort 
gifts which should win her high consideration aa u novelist.’ — Ttines. 

PASSION , FRUIT, , , E. C Vivian 

" May l>e warmly recoiiinieiuled to any reader In snarch of an interesting 
and Intenaely human story, peopled by life-like charuciei R."— v Times. 

HE WHO PASSED (T 0 M.I..G.) T hird Impres.sion Anoil 

Jf authenUc, poigiiaiU to teats, if not, marvellously well Invented." 

-Daily Mail. 

ESTHER '^Agnes E. Jacomb 

striking novel, full of quiet strength. Mormng Leader. 

the ADJUSTMENT Marnuerite Bryant 

Throughout fresh, sincere, and well-written and full of good studies." 

— Times. 

'* Endowed with thought, knowledge, sympathy, and literary quality thtt 
rise much above the average level of the fiction of the day '’—Scotsman. 

MARJORIE STEVENS V. Tuubman-GoMie 

“IhiB w^‘vvrrltten novel mirrorR uat tire with humorous tenderness and 
honesty, much charm and philosophy."— .Swadav 7 mes. 

THE GREAT RUSSIAN NOVEL 

THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOV 

By D08T0BV8KK. <64 BP. 3i.M.net 
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NOTICES. 

All communicatums intended for the Editor must be addressed to the 
Editor of Thk Bookman, St. Paul's Hou.sf., Warwick 
. Square, London, H.C. 

A preliminary Utter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his lonstderation. 


IRcws IRotes. 

Wc arc pTiblisliing on June 20th, as a “ Ik^oKMAN 
Extra/' a special Kt‘ats-Shcllcy Memorial Souvenir 
in connection with tlie Matinees that are to be given 


illustrat(‘tl ailidt's on Keats aiul Shelley by well 
known authors. 

I'he Ju]^' Bookman will lx* a Miss M. E. Braddon 
Number and will contain a special, tully illustrated 
ar1i( li‘on Mi*-s Braddmi (Mis. John Maxwell) by Clive 
Holland. Other im|)ortant artu h's in this Number 
will iiuludi* ” Stc vi'iisoii Again,” by Neil Munro ; 
“In Forbidden China,” bv Mrs. Archibald Little; 
“ Mr. W illiam Watson and th(' 'J‘h(‘a(re."^by Francis 


at the Haymarket Theatre 
on June 25th and 28th, in 
aid of the Fund that is 
being raised to clear off the 
debt on the Kcats-Slii'lley 
house at Rome. Their 
Majesties the King and 
Queen and H.R.H. Brineess 
Louise, Duchess of Argyll, 
have firomised to be pre- 
sent at the Matinees. This 
Souvenir Number will be 
superbly produced, and 
will contain, in addition to 
numerous illustrations and 
portraits of the actors and 



Biekley : "Last Essays of 
a Bookman,” by W. H. 
Hiulsfm ; " 'J'w(* Poets," 

by Edward Thomas; 
"Whth Napoleon at St. 
Heh na,” by Walford D. 
Gr(‘(‘n; "(ioethe,” by 
Henry Murray, etc., etc. 


Mr. Arthur Compton- 
Rickett is engaged on a 
study of the personality 
and work of William Morris 
that Messrs. Dent will pub- 
lish shortly. The book 


actresses taking part in - will contain a good deal 

.4 f £ II ulue v^oiiaAe* 

the performances, fully • By courtesy of MeMra. Chttio ^ winduf. of hitherto' unpubbahisd' 
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Photo by Mtss Florence Va tlamm, Westminster. 


Mr. Redmond Howard* Nephew 
of Mr. John Redmond, M.P. 

Mr. Howard h the auilioi of “ Homo Rulr,” one of thi. now volunif<» In ** The 
People's Books " Senes, which Messrs, i*. C. C. |ackaro piibiishui^. 

personalia, and sliould tlirow some new light on 
Morris both as a mai\ and a poet. Mr. Riekett is 
also contributing a sketch on English Literature, 
in the nature of a primer, to Messrs. Jack's admirable 
" People’s Book ” series. 


Mrs. Prances Hodgson Burnett has written a new 
book, ‘‘ The Land of the Blue Flower,” wliich 
Messrs. Putnam are publishing. 


Mr. Jfjhn Murray announces what promises 
to be a very charming book by much the youngest 
of living authors. Miss Joan Nancy Maude is not 
yet four years of age, and is the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. ('harles Maude — Mrs. Maude being the 
delightful actress better known as Miss Nancy Price. 
The book is to be called “ Behind the Nightlight,” 
and consists of an account of animals little Miss 
Maude has met with and things she has seen, the 
whole taken down by her mother in the child's own 
language. 

From the John Ouseley Music Company we have 
received four songs the first-fruits of a new enter- 
prise in which Mr. John Ouseley, the publisher of 
books, is tkking a leading share. Two of the songs, 


" Love's Dream,'' and " Love’s Evensong,” are 
written by W. Burton Baldrey and set to music 
by Adelina de Lara and Harold Jenner, and both for 
the daintiness of their words and the charm and 
easy compass of their melodies should be sure of 
popular success. " Baby Boy,” a delightful little 
lyric by H. Wynne, has a dainty and very attractive 
setting by Frederick Dale ; and a gay and breezy 
ditty, " As I Went Down to Plymouth Town,” is 
mated to an appropriately rousing tune, with a 
capital chorus, by J. Avilie Dix. 


Mr. Ileinemann is coming into the fashion and 
starting the publication of a series of sevenpenny 
novels. The first four volumes, which are to be out 
this month, will be Hall Caine’s “ The Bondman,” 
" The Ebb Tide,” by Stevenson and Lloyd Osborne ; 
” The Call of the Wild,” by Jack London, and 
Richard Harding Davis’ " Soldiers of Fortune.” 


We are aski'd to mention that a testimonial is 
being raised for Mr. K’irliard Quillenton wlio now, 
in his seventy-ninth year, is in mdifterenl health 
and somewhat straitened eitaiinsl.anees. In the 



Iirh0i<e n.w hqmI “Tli* family Uvlng** (John Murray) lrr.vlew«l on pt|a 134- 
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Mrs. Ambrose Harding. 

A new author, whosr novo), “ 'lh« Dominant 
Chord," has been published by Mr. Wcriifr 
Laurie. 


early 'eighties, when 
Stevenson's Treasure 
Island,"*' Kidnapped," 
and"The Black Arrow" 
were appearing in 
Ymmg Folks Weekly 
Budget Mr. Quittenton. 
imclt'r his pen name of 
Roland Quiz, was prob- 
ably the most popular 
wri((‘r of serials for that 
magazine, in which his 
well-known series of 
" Tim Pippin " stori(‘s 
made their appearance. 
It is believed that man\' 
of the boy-readers of 
those days, \vho w(M*t' 
numbered among the 
adnhnu's of Roland 
Quiz, will be glad to 
be associated with this 
lestirnonial to onewhose 
work has giv en a great 


deal of pleasure to some three geruuations of readiu's. 
Contributions should be sent to Mr. Nelson F. 
Henderson of Red Lion House, Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street, F.C. 


Messrs. Everett & Co. announce' a (heap edition 
of " Charles Dickens as I knew him," by (h'orge 
Dolby, who was Dickens’ managei on his reading 
tour through Amcnjca. 

Mrs. Arthur 
Murphy lias 
followed her 
deligh t f ul 
collection of 
sketc'hes of 
Can adian 
life, " Jancy 
Canuck," 
with a new 
book in 
something 
of the same 
vein, called 
"Op e n 
Trails," that 
Messrs. Cas- 
sell are pub- 

Photo by Hill de Satmt/ers. Hslling. She 

MisA Ethel SidswlcR, has the di- 

whoie new novel, •' Herwlf,*’ was Uidy published by 

Mesms.Sidgwick& Jaokhon. VIHC gltt 01 



humour, and draws ujxm her own full and varied 
experiences for her pictures of life and eliaraefer. 
The daughter of Isaac I'erguson, who W(‘nt from (;a\'an 
to Canada, she marric'd an Anglieaji elergvinan, the 
Kev. Arthur Murphy, when slie w.is nineteen, and 
cnteied upon a strenuous course of ])arish work in 
Western Ontario, Presently, slu? and her husband re- 
moved from Ontario to Manitoba, where Mr. Murphy 
engaged in agriculture and tlie timber mdustry, his 
wife actively assisting liini. and at tlie same time 


pursuing her literary .aieer, writing tor the rnaga 
zinos .111(1 working as review editor of 77 ii’ n'/KHi/x’g 
I clcj^rani. Always a lover of tlie open-air life and of 
hard work, Mrs. Murphy is at home m the saddle. 



Mrs. Arthur Murphy, 

wliDSt* nt*w book, " Oppn Trails," is published by MeH.srs Cassell. 

is one of the officials of a Women’s CurlingTlub, and 
last January became the first President of the 
Women’s Canadian Club ; moreover, she is qualified 
to manage a farm, a timber " limit,” and a coal mine, 
underground workings and all ; she has also had 
experience of hospital nursing, and is an enthusiastic 
collector of Canadian fossils. She is interested in 
everything that comes in her way, and with all her 
capacity for doing what is commonly regarded as 
masculine work, is the most womanly of women, 
large-minded and therefore large-hearted, and her 
keenly sympathetic humour is not, as one who 
knows her has it, made up of society epigrams, but 
is “ the flashing, vigorous fun of a nature which has 
seen the stern trail of a new land, and yet rejoices 
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Sir Ronald Ross# F.R.S. 


in the brightness of ‘ wide sjoaccs washed with tlie 


The recent plac ing of a commcinorati\'e tablet on 
the birthplace of Francis Thompson has moved Mr. 
John Thomson to write a book on Francis Thomp- 
son, the Preston-born Poet," with notes on some of 
his works. The author has had valuable assistance 
from Mr. Meynell, Sir Alfred Hopkinson and the 
Rev. H. K.* Mann, and the volume is to be published 
by Mr. Alfred Halewood, of Preston. 


Mr. Richard Bagot, the well-known author and 
journalist, has long made his home m Italy, and, as 
one whorhas studied them from the inside, has 
written much on Italian life and character. Recently 
Mr. Bagot received at his residence in Tuscany a 
large gathering, representing all classes of the com- 
munity arid all branches of industry connected with 
the Province of Pisa, that came to thank him for his 
defence of the honour of the Italian Army and nation 
in the British Press and elsewhere. The muni- 
cipalities of a large number of towns attended in 
official state, and nearly six thousand persons were 
present, including representatives of the clergy, the 
procession with its bands and banners being a mile 
and a half in length. Mr. Bagot was presented with 
a magnificently bound volume containing the text 
of an address composed by Professor Niccolai of the 
University of Pisa and many thousands of signatures. 


comprising those of soldiers lately returned from 
the war. 


Sir Ronald Ross, whose new volume of poems we 
review elsewlicre, was born in India three days 
after the eomnu‘ncement of the Indian Mutiny. 
His father, the late (ieneral Sir Campbell Clay (Irant 
Ross, K.C.B., of the Indian Army, was then second 
in command of a (ihurka regiment, and it was only 
by chance that the Europeans in the station were 
saved from the mutineers. Sir Rcmald’s work in 
science, t^specially in connec'tion with malaria, is 
well known ; but he has made occasional excursions 
into lit(*ratur(;. His two novels, “ (')iild of Ocean," 
and “ S])irit of Storm," were publish(*d y(*ars ago 
and art' out of print. Rt‘ceiilly Mr. jolm Murray 
published Ills litth' book of p(u‘ins call(‘d " l^hiloso- 
phies,” wliich rontaiiii*d \’eises written whilst h(‘ was 
at work on malaria in India, and it had a cojisideralde 
sale. He printed pnvattlv a (hnstinas book of 
" Fables," and now Mr. Murrav has published his 
latest voluiU(‘ of poems " The Setting Sun." It 
appeared anonymously, but Sir Ronald was susp(‘('ted 
and has tacitly aeknowledgcTl its authorship. 



( 


Photo by FlofinctVandamm, Mr, Rathmell WllMttv 

whose new novel, **Crlin§oo Wlnfs,’* has Just been published by Messrs. Greening. 
Mr. Wilson Is a director of the Drama Society and recently created the name-part 
In that tolety*a production dt Mr. Richard Le GalUeilne's tragedy "Orestes." 
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Mr. T. Maskew Miller, of Capetown and 
Pretoria, is publishing immediately an 
important work on South African politics 
and history by Sir Edgar H. Walton, who 
was Treasurer in the Cape Ministry under 
the Jameson regime, and one ol the 
delegates to the Convention which framed 
the Constitution of the Union of South 
Africa. Tlie book is to be called “ Tli(‘ 

Inner History of the National Convention/' 
and will (onfain, by way of appendix, 
a dc'lailed rep)ort and criticism by (b R. 
Ilofmeyr (('lerk of the Union House of 
Assembly). The sann* publisher announces 
a new edition of “ South African Snakes 
and their Venom," by F. W. Idtz Simons /VioAi/. 
(Curator of the Port Fli/abetli Museum), 
the first large edition of wliu h was sold out within 
a f(‘w weeks of publication. Both books will be 
issued in this country by Messrs. Longmans. 

The I'er-t'entenary of Samiit.O Butler's birth was 
passed over very quietly last February. It would be 
interesting to know how many persons in tlu* last 
three or four years have read Ihitler's " Iludibras " ; 
piobably not (wen so many as have read " Paradise 
Lost." Yet in its own day and for long after 
" Hudibras " was much the most popular of 
humorous poems ; Pejiys tells you that no book of 
liis time was mon^ thoroughly in the fashion ; 
Charles II. delighted in quoting its witty and satirical 
couplets, and his ('ourtiers made themselves equally 
familiar with it. Ilazhtt calls it not only the 
great(‘st single produc tion of wit of its period, but 
of this ('ountry ; buj^like all books that deal largely 
in topical affairs it carried the seeds of dc^ath in it, 
and as soon as it became necessary that it should be 
copiously annotated in order that its allusions eould 












li\‘ S’. 


Strensham Church, 'Worcestershire. 

where Saiiiiiel iJutlcr was bapUhtd, [‘’ebi iiai >, lOia. 



Photo by s. Wilson. Interior of Strensham Church, 

W oroest ersh ire. 

The figures In panels of gallery are painted In bright oolouia and gilt. 


be unde rstood and all its points appreciated the life 
began to jiass out of it. Nevertheless, any Header 
with a working knowledge of sevc'iiteciilh century 
history can read " Hudibras " understandingly and 
shut his ( yes to the soul- wearying mass of foot-notes, 
and much of the wit and humour of it an* :is fresh 
and as irn'sistible now as ever, for tlu^y are not cir- 
:umscribcd by their applicability to passing lives 
and (‘\(‘nts but are as aj)|)liciible to the weaknesses 
of coniTiK.)!! liumanity in the twentieth no less than 
ill th(^ sevc'iitcentli century. Ihitler is oii(‘ of the 
most learned as well as one of the most whimsical of 
our })oets, and as a master of dithcult and ingenious 
rhymes has never been surpassed. 

I'here is phmty in him that is of universal, as dis- 
tinguished from topical, ('oneern. Have* we not still 
amongst us Ihiller's over-learned sophist who 

“ could distinguisli and divuU* 

A Iiair 'twixf souili and soiitli-wcst side, 

On fillici wliK'li lie would dispute, 

Confute, change hands, and still confute ! ** 

have we not still our dogmatists who 

“ ])r()ve their doctrine orthodox 
Jiy apostolic blows and knocks.” 

and how many of us are still eager to 

” Compound for sms they are inclined to 
By damning tho.se they have no mind to 1 " 

One could cite such things by the score, but in 
latter-day editions of " Hudibras" you find on 
e\xTy page more foot-notes than poetry, and no 
poem so heavily handicapped could hope to run 
far. If somebody would give us a new edition 
(including the posthumous poems that appeared 
in Butler's '‘Remains" — some f which are 
wittier and wiser than anything in " Hudibras") 
with all needless foot-notes omitted and the rest 
relegated to a very small appendix ; then it 
ch. would not be surprising if Samuel Butler re- 
captured some of his lost popularity. 
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Bom at 
Strensham, 
in Worces- 
tershire, in 
Fcbr ii ary, 
i6i2,theson 
of a small 
farmer, he 
was edu- 
cated at 
Worcester 
College, be- 
came clerk 
to a Justice 
of the Peace, 
then served 

as a sort of secretary to the Earl of Kent, then to 
Sir Samu(‘l Luke, and his experiences of Sir Samuel 
and his Jhiritan fri(‘nds helped to inspire him with 
the great bnilesqiie poem in which he ridiculed tlu* 
l^iiritaiis and Puritanism of his generation. But 
Butler was no party-man : he satirised also the vices 
of ( harles's Court, and })robably this accounts for the 
fate to which he was left. Though Charles gloried in 
'' Hudibras," and was fond of repeating its grotesque 



In the Stocks. 

From an ll1it«tnitlon by Hogirth (lytB). 


rhymes and laughing over its scathing indictment of 
his enemies, he gave the poet nothing but airy 
praise. Butler died in September, 1680, two years 
after the publication of the third part of “ Hudibras," 
and would have died of starvation but for the friendly 
offices of Mr. Longucville, a Middle Temple bencher, 
who afterwards paid for his burial in the churchyard 
of St. Paul's, Covent Garden. No wonder Dryden, 
pressing desperately for arrears of his salary as 
Laureate, wrote to the King's Chamberlain : " It 
is enough for one age to have neglected Mr. Cow^h'y 
and starved Mr. Butler " ; and we arc even indebted 
to " John Barber, Citizen of London," a generous 
adminT who has become nothing but a name, for 
erecting the stone to Butler’s memory in West- 
minster Abbey, in 1721, " lest." as he says reproach- 
fully at the close of a fitting and sympathetic 
inscription, " lest he who (wlien ahve) was destitute 
of all things should (wIk'U dead) want likewise a 
monument." It takes nothing from the worthint‘ss 
of John Barber’s gift that Samuel Wesley celebrated 
the occasion with a caustic (qiigram : 

“ While Butler, needy wreteli, was yet alive, 

No generous j>alroii would a dniner give : 

Sec him. when starved to death and liinied to dust, 
Presented with a mominuntal Iiust, 

The })oct'h fate is here in cmbli m shown, 

He asked for hread, and he nuciNTd a stone 


We published last month a portrait of Mr. Seumas 
O’Sullivan, whose volume of " Poems " was r(*c'(*ntlv 
issued by Messrs. Maunsel, but by an unaccoimtabh* 
error we described it as a portrait of Mr. Janu's 
Stephens, author of " The Hill of Vij^ion," also 
published by Messrs. Maunsel.^ Unfortunately, we 
cannot make full amends by giving an authentic 
portrait oi Mr. Stephens, as he says he has none, and 
moreover is sun* Mr. O'Sullivan's presentment will 
sell far more copies of his book tlian his own would. 
On the other hand, Mr. O'Sullivan assures us he is more 
than willing to lend his countenance to Mr. Stejihcns' 
poetry. In these circumstances, though we are very 
sorry to have erred, we are diffident as to where our 
apologies ought to go and trust Mes.srs. Maunsel will 
kindly accept them and so help us out of our difficulty. 


Our plate portrait is from a photograph given by 
Wilkie Collins to Mr. A. P. Wdtt, who has kindly 
lent it to us for reproduction. The portrait on the 
cover is the copyright of Messrs. Elliott & Fry. 
For assistance with the other Wilkie Collins iUus- 
trations we are indebted to Mr. K. C. Lehmann, 
Mr. A. P. Watt. Messrs. Chatto & Windus and 
Messrs. W. Collins, Son & Co. 



Samuel Butler. 

Tr'-Mii thr porir.ut b\ G. Soost. 
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THE BOOKMAN GALLERY. 

E. TEMPLE THURSTON. 


F or all the later work which has conic from the 
])en of Mr. Temple Thurston there has been a 
general charge of sentimentality. Critics who found fault 
with “ Trallic ** and Sally Bishop’* for their dci)rcssing 
realism, have been the first to exclaim that “ The City 
of Beautiful Nonsense ” and “ The (ireatest Wish in the 
World ” were sentimental. But when a young man sets 
out to learn the secret difficulties of any art, I take it 
that he works neither for critics nor yiublic, but for that 
conscience which is himself. It is both the chief fault 
and the highest virtue of Mr. Thurston that he is young, 
but there is that (uiergy in him which works incessantly 
to learn. Thirteen hooks is no small record for a man 
of thirty-two. yet every one 
of those volumes has been 
coin])! led with a steady 
determination to in aster 
(irst one and then another of 
the numberless difficulties 
\\ith which tlie art of novel 
writing is beset. 

It is ill this steady de- 
velopment that the vvoikof 
Mr. Tem])le "J'hurston is so 
interesting to any who, as 1, 
have w^alched every step he 
has taken, having regard 
hu’ every progression and 
retrogression, in the firm 
beliel that one ol these 
days ]i(‘ would worj^ his 
])assage into his owm. 

Possibly T have made this 
study ol him in vain. Only 
time can tell that. But it 
is more than interesting to 
me now w hen 1 have been 
given to read in manuscript 
his new no\‘el “The 
Antagonists,” which is 
running through the pages 
of the Forinr^htly Review, it 
is more than interesting to 
me to retrace the steps he has taken to this final 
achievement which comes more closely to the fulfilment 
of his purpose and the art of novel w'riting than any 
book he has yet done. 

Appreciation is not praise, it is understanding. I am 
not writing this article in praise of Mr. Thurston, but 
because I believe I understand his methods — even his 
ambition in which, when once you know so much of a 
man, you have the very key to all he does. 

” The Apple of Eden ” which he v\TOte when he was 
seventeen and rewrote when he was twenty, was the 
work of one eager to speak all those thoughts — doubtless 
ill-considered— which come in a torrent to a boy when 


first he touches life The cllcct of that Ijook u[)()ii his 
mind, as I saw' it, was not that which lakes place m the 
minds of many authors with their first publication. 
Instead of finding that he knew' something of the way 
to write, he discovered that he kiuwv nothing and set 
out at once with all the enthusiasm of a young man, to 
learn. A point of view was not his consideration then ; 
an attitude tow'ards life w’as the last thing he considered. 
The altitude of mind expressed in all thosi^ early books 
until the jmblication of “ Mirage” was such as circum- 
stance was forcing upon him. Their ]jc*ssimism. the 
black hopelessness of “ Traffic ” w'as only a phase through 
which it was inevitable that he must pass. The cultiva- 
tion then of a point of 
view', he seems scarcely to 
have realised. His main 
object was to make l»jr 
himself a style, a medium 
m which to express that 
new view' of life of whicJi 
no doubt he him.self w'as 
tlie least exj)e(:ting. 

I know myself how' 
assiduously and cariHully 
he read and studied to 
acquire the thing lie sought 
for, choosing, not those 
authors who arc usually 
given as masters of the 
language, but such men as 
Sterne, even Carlyle, who 
might be said to have no 
style at all, and Meredith 
under whose influence un- 
doubtedly he wTote “ The 
Evolution of Katlicrine.” 

Strangely enough, through 
all this apprenticeship, he 
never achieved his object. 

It was not until his regard 
to life had changed, till the 
jiendulum had swung from 
cheerless pessimism to 
outright optimism that he found a style of his 
own. “The City of Beautiful Nonsense” and “The 
Greatest Wish in the World” are apart and distinct 
in both Style and language. Sometimes there is a 
stiltedness of phrase, not wholly unpleasant to the car, 
for a obscure in its meaning, but ringing with 

a balance of sound that proves the carefulness of con- 
struction. He has told me that in the making of a 
sentence, he has carefully considered the choice of the 
words — dreamed or dreamt — ^to make the balance he 
desired. To the ordinary reader this may sound 
pedantic ; but it is the fruit of such labour which 
makes poetry and rhythm in prose, and 1 know it 



j'huta by I'lotencc Vandumm. Mr, B* Temple Thurston. 
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is his belief that all prose is poetry not meant to be 
sung. 

The fancifulness of these two books which 1 have just 
mentioned was exactly the framework necessary for the 
style he was ready to make. There are passages in both 
of them, the descri])tion of Venice in the early morning 
in the “ City of Beautiful Nonsense ” ; the description of 
Covent Garden with the carts laden with roses ])assing 
through the streets of dirty houses in tlie first light of a 
grey morning, which are more poetrv than prose. And 
it was this quality which he had striven and detennined 
to get into his style. The result of it all was a cry Ironi 
the critics that it was sentimental, and this seems to ha\ e 
smarted in his mind. In the letter to Mr. Norman 
Forbes Robertson as a prelacc to his volume of essays — 

" The Patchwork Papers” — a lorm of sell-defence which 
for myself I should always regret — he upholds his iioint 
of view. 

" To see nothing but ugliness then," he writes, " or, as 
the modern school would have it, to see nothing but realism, 
is a form of mental suicide which, thank God, no longer 
appeals to me. For when every year 1 find the dafiodils 
bringing up their glory of colour and beauty of line with 
unfailing perfeelion, I cannot but think that man, made in 
God’s image, was meant to be still more beautiful in his 
thoughts and deeds even tlian tlicy. Tlicn sniely what 
man was meant to be, niu.st be the only true reality of wh.it 
he is. Alt else liappcns to him. That is all ” 

This would be all \cry well were it to come into one 
of the essays, but written in the first person in a letter of 
introduction to the book, it jars upon one. A man’s W'ork 
is his only defence. There are many of these essays 
W'hich, until the appearance of “ The Antagonists” were 
immeasurably the best work lie bad done, and fliey alone 
would have exonerated Mr, Thurston from the charge of 
sentimentality. The essay called “ Realism ” is in itself 
an answer to tho.se very critics and on that very subject. 
In fact there is a deej) note of realism through them all, 
and yet not one line is ugly. 

But now there comes "The Aiitagonusts ” to lie 
published in book form, I Irelicve, this Autumn. And 
here, if I am not mistaken, is tlie style and the realistic 
optimism which Mr. Temple Thurston has been striving^ ^ 
for. It lias all the simplicity of tfiie poetry, all tlift 
colour, al^he romance. The descriptions of the country* 
side— a gUmpsc of w'hich he gave us in ” The Flowcj^f 
Gloster ” are aU of them pictures which only a 
observer and a lover of nature could have drawn ; for this 


love of nature seems to be growing steadily in his work. 
It began in “ The Patchwork Papers.” It showed still 
more in “ The Garden of Resurrection.” Then came 
" The Flower of Gloster ” and now this story in the heart 
of the Cotswold Hills. I may say nothing of the suli- 
ject, for 1 have been given the privilege of reading the 
book before it is actually and completely in print. But 
as a study, not of one character, but of many, it shows 
more observation and understanding of life than lie has 
ever promised bclore. 

It has olten lieen said of Mr. Tlmrston’s work that he 
knows w'onicn well, hut here, as W'ell as of women, is a 
knowledge, close and intimate of men. A Iwiy and his 
father stand out so clearly in this book that the female 
characters cannot overshadow' them as they ha\'e done 
in others of his books. There arc incidents, too, W'liicli 
miglit have been as ugly in their realism as any part ol 
“Trallic” or "Sally Bishop,” but tliey are written in 
such a way as makes them no less terrible than tlie 
cvcr\day Hfc tlirough wliirh we jiass, year after ^ear, 
without comment or disgust. 

For now' Mr. Thurston seems to have grasped that 
]K)wcr oi leaving to the imagination of his reader all those 
details which the realist he. attacks in " Tlie Patchwork 
Papers” dwells upon. Yci in tliis liook --" The Antag- 
onists” — there is no iault of omission. The wliole hie 
of the boy, Ricliarcl Furlong -liis liero is Ihcre, witli 
all liis development, sexual and mental, coimneiic mg Irom 
one striking incident with ahicli the book licgiiis. 

A tiook cannot he reallv said to lie written until it is 
published. Tin- mind of tlie public, who are tlie truest 
and only critics, has not as yet put it in its place. 
And so iny appreciation must stand as that of an un- 
written hook , l>iit I believe my jiulgment is right when 
1 say that in ” The ,\iitagonists ” Mr. Thurston has taken 
the first step out ottliat school in which he has upon his 
own admission for so long In'cii a jiiipil. 

Into what clas-. ol lile then as novelist he has jiassed, 
Time again can only prove. Sc^much more than any 
author understands is his work depimdeiit iijioii his 
pjrivate life, upon the influence under which he comes 
ind the outlook he develops, that it would be imjios- 
sihle to forecast flic future of any writer. For so young 
a mail as Mr. Thurston, the future is there before him. 
He has all promise, no little achic\'emcnt and may, wlicn 
his eyes are cleared from those prejudices which arc the 
fust growth of enthusiasm, take liis place amongst those 
writers one remembers. 


A. M. 
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THE READER. 


WILKIE COLLINS. 

By Arthur CoMproN-RiCKErr. 


T he desire to make Ihe flesh creep, is an aspiration 
not confined to Mr. Wardle’s fat boy. From the 
time of that serio-comic medii.evalist — Horace Walpole, 
“ Monk” Lewis, unwearied practitioner in commonplace 
horrors, and Maturin, whose gruesome scenes are touched 
by genuine power, dou n to Edgar Allan Poe. who made 
of ” bloodcurdling ” a tine art, there has never been a 
lack of story-tellers anxious to give some fresh sensational 
turn to the story of incident. But until the advent of 
Wilkie ('olliiis \ve had no writer of any marked ability 
who, eschewing the ordinary stage properties of romantic 
sensationalism, attemjited to achieve these jiarticular 
effects in a setting of contemporary life and manners. 
And the success of Collins is the more remarkable when 
we remember that it was made at a time w'hen the 
psychological novel was in the first flush of its popularity. 

This was the era of Sjiencer, Darw'in. and Buckle, and 
oi the critical, analytical sjiirit wliicli so jirofoundly 
influenced Mid-Victorian Literature ; when in 1858 
Spencer’s ” Essays ” rubbed shoulders with George 
Eliot’s ” Scones of Clerical Life” ; and when in 18O1 
there appeared the second voIuiik! of Buckle’s “ Civili- 
sation ” — and ” Evan Harrington.” 

Meanwhile, in i860, a 
story-teller in ti:e other 
camp seems to haw said 
to himsell : ” Science then 
is the magic password ol the 
day : poetry is scientific ; 
the character story is 
scientific ; then 1, standing 
for the story of incidenl, 
must make tliat scien^lic 
also — to keep up with the 
times. Very well, I will 
show them that you can get 
thrills, as well as analytical 
])sychology, out of Science.” 

And so Wilkie Collins ga\’e 
us ” The Woman in Wlijtc,” 
which a guileless public 
sw^allowed as a straight- 
forward piece of sensational 
fiction ; but w h i (’ h was , 
from one point oi view, a 
nice point in mental 
pathology placed in a brave 
romantic setting. Soon 
afterwards he dressed up 
heredity in fantastic garb 
in “Armadale”; and, 
finally, put the finishing 
touch to his reputation by 
his famous mystery story, 

“The Moonstone,” in which, 
alter all, the entire tale 
hinges on the irregular 
action of a narcotic. 


It is Science, Science all the wav. 

But Collins did more than romanticise Science : he 
informed his tales witli all the logical precision of the 
scientific method. And a mystery story in liis hands 
became as inevitable as a projxisition in Euclid. 

One reason then for Wilkie Collins’ success as a story- 
teller of incident, lay in his a])])ropna1ing the ” time 
spirit ” for romantic purposes. This, however, was only 
a temporary point in his favour. There are other 
considerations of more jiermancnt weight to be con- 
sidered. And in view' of the disfavour into which he has 
fallen, it may be well to examine his credentials with 
some care. For, assuredly, Wilkie Collins is not a name 
to conjure with to-day. 

Yet, despite the general neglect and detraction ol 
Collins, his writings liave won the admiration of such 
line judges as Dickens, Tliackeray, Charles Reade and 
Anthony Trollope, Walt(;r Besant, (ieorge Meredith, 
Swinburne, Mr. Thomas Hardy, and Mr. Wa1ts-Dunton. 

Let us briefly survey the general trend of his Action, 
and then note certain salient characteristics that give it 
distinctive value. 

Unnoticed, save by a lew, during the years of his 

apprcnticeshi]) to fiction, 
Irom the jiublieation of liis 
r>ne (somewhat pondtTOus) 
historical rom an ce, 
“ Antonina,” (1848) dowai 
to i8t)0, Collins leaped into 
sudden tame with the ap- 
jiearance of “ The Woman 
in White ” This is the 
book winch kept Thackeray 
up all night, and excited 
Edward Fit/tierald to the 
liveliest enthusiasm. 1 1 was 
lollowod ill i8bJ5 by “ No 
Name,” where the writer 
grips the iiit crest of the 
reader by a stor^ whicli 
has very little sensational 
matter, being chiefly con- 
cerned with the plucky 
and ultimately successful 
attemiH of a young girl to 
reinstate the fortunes ol 
her family. 

Mr. Thomas Hardy tells 
me that he used to think 
” The Woman in White” 
and “ No Name,” the two 
best of Collins’ novels. 

“Armadale” (1866) was 
planned on more ambitious 
lines, and if lacking the 
irresistibility of “The 
Woman in White,” and the 
brilliant workmanship of 










Wilkie Collins.. 

From a photograph given by him to Mr. A. P. Watt, who baft kindly lent 
* It for LCproductlon. 
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** The Moonstone (1868), has no small measure of that 
vivid imaginative quality that makes The Moonstone 
so notable a story. 

In addition to these four remarkable novels, two 
volumes of short stories, “After Dark” and “The 
Queen of Hearts,” stood already to his credit, and these 
contain work equal to his very best. 

I recall the pleasure of a chat with Swinburne, a year 
or so before his death, about Wilkie Collins’ work in 
general and “The Moonstone ” in particular, and although 
I believe he rated “ The Woman in White ” more highly, 
delighting in Fosco and declaring Marion Halcombc to 
be a “ glorious woman,” his admiration for “ The Moon- 
stone ” was considerable. “A wonderful story!” he 
said, and commented on the extraordinary skill with 
which the various narratives are taken up by different 
persons. He went on to talk about tlie rose-loving 



Wilkie Collins. 

A drawint;^ b> Ills fatlur, WilJl.mi K A. 

I'hntf cl b) fxrniismofi fioni onsln tl ui ih( possrsslon of 

f Ml K C Iflinunii. 

Inspector ( ull as if lie liad been a pcisonal Iricnd, com- 
paring him with anotlier favourite cliaractcr of his — 
Insi)ector Bucket Each, he said, was excellent in his 
way, and yet ( ollins’ character owed nothing at till to 
Dickens’ \’ivid creation. 

But llie strain of maintaining the high reputation 
already achieved proved too much for the author. 
Always somewhat of an invalid, his health became worse, 
and the effort to interest is at times only too obvious. 
Unfortunately, also, his own |)hilanthropic prepossessions 
led him into a type of story which ill-suited his talents. 
Humanitarianism fed the imagination of Dickens and 
broadened the boundaries of Readers Art. But Collins, 
unlike Dickens, is least effective when he is discursive. 
And this growing inclination to show up some abuse, 
however admirable in the man, was of ill value to the 
story-telter ; for he lacked the exuberant genius of 



William Collins, R.A., 

llie (.hIh I of thr Novi'llsi. 


Dickens and Ukj prehensile mind ol Rcade. Thti best 
of his later work is, after all. along llie old lines. “ The 
New’ Magdalen ” was i)opular, certainly, both as a novel 
and as a play, not bc'caiise of its plea for tlic regeneration 
ol a falkm woman ; but because it treated with dramatic 



WIIKIo Collins. 

From dm patAtlnf by MUlala (In ilm Nttlortl Portrait Gallery). 
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skill a story of personation. Who cares to remember 
that Miss or Mrs.'' concerns itself with a legal point : 
it is sufficient that it is an ingeniously devised Christmas 
Number." The hint of some unusual mystery in " The 
Law and the Lady " gives mfich of Collins' peculiar 
magic to the earlier chapters of that novel ; but when 
we are dealing more particularly with the thesis of the 
story — the Scotch verdict of Non-Proven, our interest 
flags. On the other hand, where in " Jezebel's Daughter ' ' 
he returns once again to his old metier, one feels directly 
how vastly more effective he is. And his last completed 
novel " The L(^gacy of Cain " (1888), though dull and 
mannered in parts, contains several scenes of remarkable 
power. 

But even were we to put aside all the later work and 







^ 







« ■»* 




Facsimilie of Letter from Wilkie Collins 
to George Bentley, the publisher. 


rest Collins' reputation upon some half-dozen of his 
early books, there is sufficient here to entitle him to a 
distinguished place among the no^< -lists of the age. 

Let us consider more closely the distinctive character- 
istics of Collins. The flrst to be noted is his technical 
dexterity as a story-teller. 

Collins was as careful about the clarity of liis stories 
as was Tennyson of his poems. He would have no scene,* 
no character, that tended to blur the general effect. 
No novelist was more fastidious about the logical pre- 
sentment of his tales than he. Despite the intricacy 
of many of his 'plots rarely indeed are there any loose 
ends or superfluous characters. There are numerous 
by-ways, but all lead back into the high road again. 
Th® ooWteatiM *»ut they have the orderly 



17, Hanover Terrace, 
Regent's Park. 

llL'rr Wilkii Cr>lliiis liv«'il in tlir ’fifticb. 


disorder of an arabesque, not the confusion of a tangled 
skein. 

Tills Icchnical skill was not achieved in his earlier 
work. " Basil " is almost rliaotic, desjnte its undis- 
ciplined power. 

It is first apparent in " The Woman in Wliite " ; it 
reached its lieiglit in " Tlie Moonstone." " The Moon- 
stone " is a niasterj^iece of construction : from the 
impressive opening scene where tlie gem is shown in its 
splendid Eastern setting, througli all the mazes of the 



12, Harley Street, 

Where Wilkie Collins lived In (he ’sixties, and where Dickens and othar 
famous authors of his day frequently visited him. 
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" Bleak House '' to “ Edwin Drood/’ Indeed, not only 
the methods of Collins, but little tricks of manner, can 
be detected in “ Our Mutual Friend.” 

It is somewliat remarkable that while Collins, in com- 
mon with most contemporary novelists, responded to 
the influence of Dickens, no other writer of the time so 
insistently modified Dickens’ methods, as did his friend 
and sometime collaborator, Wilkie ('ollins. Collins’ in- 
fluence may be traced in two, at least, of Anthony 
Trollope’s novels, and I should not be surprised to hear 
that “Felix Holt” and “Desperate Remedies” owe 
something to the author of “ The Woman in White.” 
But no contemporary could touch him in his own line. 
Yet, were his technical cleverness tlie only quality of 
Collins’ work as a literary artist, one might still admire 
it, but rather after the tasliion in which one admires an 
adroit juggler. Not only, however, is tliere much mon; 
than mechanical ingenuity in his work, but the technical 
excellence is the least ('onsiderabk! lartor. And this loads 
me to tl>e second ]>oint — Ins subtle sense oj dritmatic 
effect. 

In common with two at least 01 his contenqioraries, 
Dickens and Reade, ('ollins’ conception of the novel was 
that of a written drama. 


. ^ > ir'V'- -vv,. /'’ ' ' - > ‘ ; 

Wilkie Collins (1862). 

I'loiii a pencil drawing (now In fhr British Mukeum) by R. Lehmann. 

story, down to its final recapture by the Indians, there 
is not a scene which does not carry forw’ard the tale, not 
a character that has not a part to play in the solution 
of the mystery. The parts fit in to one another and co- 
relate with all the neatness of those picture puzzles that 
arc the despair and delight of childhood. 

No other English novelist can equal Collins in this 
respect. To find his Peer we must turn to Gaboriau and 
Du Boisgobey*. And the author of “ The Moonstone ” 
proves superior to 


The essence of drama is conflict — a d ish of ojiposing 
forces. Both Dickens and Reade painled this dynamic 
aspect of life, with strong, insi.^teni (olours, throwing 
into vivid contrast the high and low liglit-.. In sheer 
descriptive power both novehNis— though in s()Ine^\hat 
different ways -were greatly superioi to (‘r»llins. 

Yet of the three, Collins yielded least to llie teiuhuicv 
to confuse mere thcatricalisni witli dramatic effei t. 

The secret of Collins' power lay not i i mi‘r(‘ desrn])tion, 
but in suggestion. Despite llin comjKdlinL’. mt(‘iest whi( h 
holds the reader of “The Woman in Wliitc/' “ Th(‘ 
Moonstone,” and “ Armadale,” th(‘ bnelcst exaniination 
will show that this iiitere.st is due le.ss lo ihe vivid dcjuc- 
tion of dramatic incidents, than to the artful suggestion 
of some impending fate. 


the creator of M. 
Lecocq in the 
nianiimlation of his 
cfiaracters. Perhaps 
n|) other quality of 
Cpllins as fi writer 
excited more ad- 
miration among his 
brother craftsmen 
than this technical 
skill. Dickens (de- 
sjiite liis amazingly 
wrong-1 leaded esti - 
male of “The Moon- 
stone”) was so 
impressed by it that 
the influence o f 
Collins (for many 
^ears contributor to 
Household W or ds 
and All the Year 
Round) may be 




traced in all his 


** Don't lenvo mo without a word/’ 


later work from 


Prom “ The New Magdelen,** by Wilkie CoUlne. (Chatto % Wlndoe,) 
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As a malter of fact, both '' The Woman in White ” and 
" Tlu‘ Moonstone " are, for i^ensational stories, disliiicllv 
deficient in incidental interest. Tlie hurninf; ol the 
\'estry in the former, and tlie disco\'ery oi tlie mnrdered 
Ahlewhite in the latter, are arnonj; tlie lew genuine in- 
cidental thrills. And both ol these occur at tlie close ol 
tlie story. How dilferent from the succession ol stirring 
scenes in Hard Cash ” or “ Foul lMa\ 

Wilkie Collins excites ns not bv what lie tells us. but 
by what he does not tell us. He cn'ates an atmos|)li(‘:e 
of fateful drama, and 
then kee])s us on tlu‘ 
tip-toe of expectancy ' \ 

lor the crisis which 1' ■ 

arrives, 111 most cases, , 

quite late in tlie stor\' ' / 

- and occasionallx', 
nev<T at all ! Thus 

and allusive, nevn 

simple and straight j 

■■ 

He sets VK 

loi IHl 

< ) vA 

si 

Mr. IdLirleigh’s liome , 

\'il 1 amv h(‘limd tlu* 

imagmatu)!! fV 

mere viokuit seiisa- |V 

lionalism would do jv 1 |H ' IHM 

For a story- teller w ho ^ m yJH 

reliesiipon plot rat her M ^ 

than on character loi if /Mm. . ^ 

lus interest, it is i*e- I M B 

markable witli what , K . y*,' ; - 

economy he husbands . , * flS ' ^V' " 

hisseiisalioiial eflei'ts 

Witli the ordmar\' .. 

stock m trade of tin' . .-r -. 

'',Y ' ' ' ' '''* ' ' ' ‘ V 'l'' ^ • 

sensational writei In* ; ^ 

will have little to do. 

Murder looms sel- ■■ rin* \-im iisi uho 

dom in his stories; nitv J'..u ” for i-.b. ^ ir 

of lighting there is 

next to nothing; hair-breadth escajies interest him but 
slighlly ; and out ol the way occurrences are lew and 
far between. Eschewing these tilings on the one hand, 
and the psychological interest ol the character novel 
on the other, it is surely a signal testimony to his 
pow'er as a literary artist that lie should hold us with 
such unmistakable enthralment. He is a master of 
dramatic innuendo ; the Sterne of sensationalism, lie 
can thrill you more by the posting ol a letter, than most 
of his school can by a lurid murder. 


A third rharaclerisiii remains to be noted : the faculty 
for picioyial 5 ai;gcs//c;/. 

W ilkii‘ ( olliiis w a^ the son (>1 a painter — !i(^ exhibited in 
i 8 ^() a Iambi a])e of his own at tlu' Iv()\'al Academy, and 
alwa\'s retaiiu'd a line ciitical a])pr( ( iatioii of tlie painter’s 
art. Hu* inasleiA^ ol tlie tccliiiKine ol more Ilian one art 
usually leads iJu* nitmt to horvow tioiii a sister art in 
dealing w itli , I s])( ulu ail loiin. Thus manv of Kosset ti’s 
j)()i‘ms ar(‘ l‘re J\aj>liaelih* ])i( 1 nri*s ])ainted in wwds. 
William M ^’I'l'i ’s \’ci^( has Hu- s]ia(.ions dillused beauty 

of Ills ta))estries: 

; , and the aiclhtectnral 

. (lualityol Mr Hardy’s 

1)1 ose lias often luuni 
SK* noti'd. 

mi; -*,?(. » It may be ol))ected 

WIMf every novelist 

with the sense of 
diainatic ellect in- 
dulges in pictorial 
'-uggestion. In a 
||H^b||||||^^ ^eiise, that is true, 

every novelist 

w to 

c h 

for 

rhetorical llourish. 

V and the scenic effects 

K 9 of ;i writer like rollms 

Jb effects 

V no back- 

ground I)ut 

^ g; al part of the storv. 

Tims tlie super- 
natural element in 

y' ■'. round a series of 
drc'am picttires ; and 
‘f sunset on the 

V '■ " / - ' Norfolk Broads, and 

the slanting rain of a 
WilKie Collins. 7 

lur.it.d sms.ition." passing storm are 

, In iHMnussi.Mi ..f tiii^ i>i.)|)ii< ii>is organic elements m 

the plot. The most 
dranialu scene in “ No Name," wliere the heroine, 
Magdalen, meditate-, suicide, is piescnted in ])ictorial 
lorm and peculiarl\’ vivid pictorial form 

“ SIu- n'lnovcd the cork, and lifted the bottle to her 
mouth 

At the first cold touch of the glass on her lips, her 
strong young life leapt nj^ in her leaping blood, and fought 
with the wliole iren/y of its loithiiig against the close 
terror of Heath. . 

« 4> « * 1^ 

“ Her checks flushed deep; lu r breath came thick and 


'■ C \k 


rill* \'iM list who n\riit»‘«l sfiis.itlnn." 


WilKie Collins. 


iiity Jsm ■' for !•» b. v ir •, bs jhm nf tln" Umoi s 



** I shifted my hold to the back of his neck.** Frank cast the dice.' 

From " Basil," by Wilkie C<jUlns, From “The Frozen Defp, ’ l>> W'likic ( □ (Cli,»tn» .V Windiis.) 

fast. With the poi.son still in her hand, with tlic sense She saw the waters, he.i\ ing large and silent in the 

that she might faint in another moment, she made for the misty calm ; she felt tlie fn*.sli breath of the morning 
window, and threw back the curtain that covered it. flutter cool on her face Her strength r( 1 urned ; her mind 

" The new day had risen. The broad grey dawn flowed cleared a little. . . . She resolved to end th(! struggle by 

in on her, over the quiet eastern sea. .setting lier life or death on the hazard of a chance. 


0 



' Lucilla trios her sight." 

From “ Pocr Mias Finch,” by Wilkie Collins. (Chatto & Wlndus.) 
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“ On what chance ? 

“ The sea showed it to her. Dimly distinguishable 
through the mist, she saw a little fleet of coasting vessels 
slowly drifting towards the house, all following the same 
direction with the favouring set of the tide. In half-an- 
hoiir — perhaps in less — the fleet would have passed her 
window. The hands of her watch jiointed to four o'clock. 
She seated herself close at the side of the window, with her 
back towards the quarter from which the vessels were 
drifting down on her with the poison placed on the 
window-sill, and the watch on her lap. For one half-liour 
to come, she determined to w^ait tlicre, and count the 
vessels as they went by. If, in that time, an even number 
passed lier — the sign given should be a sign to live. 11 
the uneven number prevailed — the end should be death. 

“ With that flnal resolution, she rested lier head against 
the window, and waited for the shi])s to pass. 

* « * « * 

" Nineteen minutes ; and live ships. Twenty minutes. 
Twenty-one, two, three - and no sixth vessel. Twenty- 
four , and the sixth came by. Twenty-five, twenty-six, 
twenty-seven, twenty-eight , and the next uneven number 
- 'the fatal .seven — glided into vi(;w'. Two minutes to the 
end of the half-hour. And seven ships. 

“ rwenty-nine , and nothing iollowed in the wake of the 
seventh ship 'Die mmute-luind of the watch moved on 
halt-w^a.y to thirty — and still the wdiite heaving sea was a 
misty blank. Without moving her head from the windfiw. 
she took the poison in one hand, and raised the w'atcli in 
the other. As tin- (puck seconds coiinttHl each other out. 
her eyes, as (piii.k as they. look(*d Irom the watch to the 
sea, Irom the sea to the watch looked for the last tini(‘ 
at the sea and saw the ICKiH I'll ship 

Sh(‘ Tl('^■e^ moN'ed : she ru'ver s[H)ke 'the death of 
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thought, the death of feeling, .seemed to have come to her 
already. She put back the fioisoii mechanically on the 
ledge of the wandow' ; and watched, as in a dream, the 
.ship gliding smoothly on its .silent way gliding till it 
ineitcfl dimly into shadow —gliding till it w'as lost m the 
mist. 

* iH * 4i 

“ Her eytis closed, and her liead tell back. When the 
sense of hie returned to lier, the* morning sun was warm 
on her face Ihe blue hcavTn hioked down on her — and 
the sea wais a sea of gold." 

The crucial siination in that line short story, "A 
Terribly Strange Bed.” is lifted out ol ordinary melo- 
drama into artistic signiticance by the brooding intensity 
ol its pictorial ellccts. Wbat a masterly touch is the 
suggestion ol those disapp(*aring leathers ! 

Scarcely inferior in its visuahzing power and pictorial 
qiiahty is the eerie bedroom scene in the ” Dream 
Woman.” Collins made quite a speciality of his bed- 
room studies and of ” night nerves.” Many of his 
novels are nocturnes ; and just as Hawthorne loved the 
” browTi twilight ” for the weaving of his lanlaties, so did 
Collins seem to Imd m the lamplight and shadows plenary 
inspiration. 

But wliatever the subject, rarely does Collins fail to 
paint bis scene without tlie telling economy of the genuine 
artist. This for instance from ” The Woman in Wliite ” : 

" A white fog hung over the lake. The dense brown 
lino of the trees on the opposite bank appeared above it 
like a dwarf forest floating iii the sky. The sandy ground, 
.shelving dowiiwtirds from where wc sat was lost mysteri- 
ously in the outward layers ot the fog.” 

In quite another vein is tliis little etching ol C'astletown 
ill the Isle of Man : 

" In the central solitudes of the city, there w'as a squat 
grey building called '' the castle " ; also a memorial pillar 
dedicated to one Governor Smelt, with a flat top for a statue, 
and no statue standing on it ; also a barrack, holding the 
half company of .soldiers allotted tu the island, and exhibit- 
ing one spirit-broken sentry at its lonely door. The pre- 
valent colour of the town was faint grey. The few shops 





HEROES OF ARjyfAGEjfbbfJ'.* 


By Walter Siciiel* 


T ins title might well suit Pitt and Nai^oleon. (or 
tlu' l^ook ol Revelation’s divine battlefield, 
alter tie* sexTiitli vial was })oiire(l out. lurnishes no 
inapt t‘inbleni of the later chajders in the Book of 
Re-volution And Armageddon is, il it may so be styled, 
the ])ct hol)bv ol Piolessor Holland Jvose. He snr\eys 
the ground Irom every standjuiint. o\’er .ind over again, 
minutely and exactly. He scrutinises tlu‘ antagonists, 
nor do(‘s zeal outrun judgineni. oi colour over-disf urb 
outline. He is emiiKTitly “ sound,” acting up to Taician’s 
advice in his “ Wav to write History ” that the grandeur 
of a subject need not startle the hearer, and that, at 
tiiiK's, it may be “ best lor th(‘ s])iTit to go a-hoiseback 
and the expression to inn beside on toot, holding (Hi to 
(he saddle, so as not to be outstri])ped ” In the subject 
there still is roniane(‘ and poetry, though we have had tJie 
“ Lile ol Naj)ol(‘on,” the ” William Pitt and \ational 
Re\-i\'al.” the “William Pitt and tlie Great War” — 
each of them a new contributmn . all most informing m 
then ways And now we get ins ” Pitt and \a{'Kjl(‘on 

TCssa\s and l.etti'is” also com julling and iniormmg 
Its wa\', to be sure, is occasionally rather de\ loiis. ioi 
“ British KuU‘ in (.'oisica,” tln)Ugli iini(]ue m its bearings 
both personal and j)olitu'al. olhas a sidt'liglit only on 
Armageddon. “ Pitt and l\eh('i ol the Poor,” too, in- 
ter(‘sting as it is rt‘.s])ectjng a jaoblem from which 
.Vrmageddon detaiiu'd Pitt, aj)plies with more* ]>oint to 
modern ]im('turt‘s and tlu‘ old exjieiiment ol a 

““I’ltt and N.ipolcon J' ss.iys and Ld Ici - " Jiy t^ioli ssor 
llullaml i\’()sc ii).. fid ncl. ((t. H( 11 X Sdir. ) 



82, Wimpole Street, 

Whero Wilkie Collins tlfed, a^rd St]>t., i83y. 


“minimum wage” Tu* the main, howe\ei, much new 
light is shed, though Pitt is nior<'. illuminated than 
Xa]>oleon, ])(Tha]>s bee ,mse more* of uuw'orn material is 
to hand, and also because, ])eihaps, Na]K»leou is so 
subtle and eliisivr*. '\'\\v thick volume divides itsclt 
into “PssaNs” and “ L(‘tb*rs ” Of thc' former, 1 i\t 
concern Najioleoii, while si\ deal with I’itt. Among 
the latter none ar(‘ Niij )oleon’s. though among the 
“ lissavs ” out' treats ol KnglaiuVs arcli-anti- Jat obin. 
]\\'chologv IS n^t I’roiessnr K’osi^’s loibhg and though 
NajKileon’s temperament enleis into “ Did Xapoleon 
intend to invade England “ as in iS()4. with every 
allowance for tlie colossal gambh'r’s demoralising Idiill, 
lYofessor Rose maintains that* he did it diyk not 
specially taiter into ” Xaj)ol(*on’s tlie 

Battle ol W'atc-rloo,” or even the int(T('st.ing iwkw^^f 
“ (i(‘n(‘ral Marbol and his i\Ienioiis;” while Tlie Ti lie 
Sjgniticanc(‘ ol Tialalgar ” (mu scarcely be hyld to involve 
teni])eramt‘nt at all. 

Jn the “ IiuMsion ” lissa\\ tJie author does find clues 
in one oi the true ('orsicaii’s e.irliest jironouncemcnts on 
the art oj war “ He who slays m his entMMTchments 
IS b(‘aten PvpiTKaice and 'rh(S)r\' are at one on this 
j)oint ” , in Ills ])assion loi taking th(‘ initiative in wai ; 
and in his diamatu' nio/ to LatoiK'he-'Jieville : “Let 
us be masltas ol tin* Str.iits lor six hours, and w'e shall 
be inasti'i's <»! the w’orld ” J'he episode of Napoleon’s 
visit oi trmm])h to Boulogiu', eie J'ltt’s reiuwved activity 
and the unex])et ted coalition backing it had marred 
Bona])arte’s plans is not v(‘r\' familiar. Professor Rose 
llius graj)hicall\' depicts it ”... Along the street 
r(‘-named ' Ru(‘ Im])eriale ’ weie eicf led tw'eha* tiiumphal 
auiu's, naineil aitei iiis t'hiel \ict(ai(‘s; and lurther 
on was a poilii'o leading to a 'rcanple of Immortality. 
On I caching the qu.iy an obelisk Cfinhonted him bearing 
an inscription which biidi* him \indi(Mte tlu‘ liberty oi 
the seas, soon to be .issured b\’ the aviaiging thunder- 
bolts tbing forth lioin that estuaiv. ... He urged the 
adoption of all jiossible nu'asuies lor bringing uj) the 
flotilla from the Westi’in ])oits, . . and we may not 
unrcMsonablv assign to tlu* lust })art of thi^ sojourn at 
OI iK'ar J^oulogne the order lor the construction ol the 
famous med.il showing him as lleicuh's strangling a 
merman. The legend is as follows : ‘ Desci'iite eai 

Angleterre : irajipee a l.ondres, 1804.’ The fact tliat 
all ])ossil)le copu‘s of this medal were alterw'ards (h'stroyed 
affotds additional proof that he had at one time cherished 
the confident exjHrtation of du'tatmg terms of peace at 
London.” The “ Marbot ” lawnew'. with its interesting 
analysis and exposure ot the gasconnad(‘s in the Memoirs, 
the (list|iiisitioiis on Trafalgar. witJi the jiaradox that its 
influence was restricted to the Mediterranean, the very 
able summary of the tragedy of errors on one side and 
the coincidences (d luck ou tlu* other, that would seem 
to have decided Waterloo, are unusual themes handled 
with insight and jieiielration. But the most living of 
these Najioleonics is the “ lnt( rview with Napoleon in 
Elba,” reprint(‘d from the rare account by Major Vivian 
of his conversations with the Emperor in the January 
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of 1815. Scenes and words stand out with Boswellian 
distinctness, and the past rises from the dead in 
dramatic moments. Here is the chief actor’s first 
appearance : “ . . . We found him standing by the 

fire, at the further end of a room adjoining the ante- 
chamber, and into which he had come on being informed 
of our arrival. This room w^as about the size of that we 
had left, and was fitted u]) with old yellow furniture, 
brought, as we understood, from the palace of his sister 
at Piombino. On our entrance he advances towards 
us, and we took our stations with our backs against a 
table that stood betwe(‘.n the windows. Whilst he was 
advancing he began the conversation : ‘ Ouel uniforme 
est celui ({ue vous portez ? ’ ‘ Celui de la milicc^.’ De 

quel Comte ? ' ‘ De Cornouailles.’ ‘ (/est un pays bien 

montagneux ? ’ ‘ Oui, assez.’ * De quel hauteur sont 

les montagnes, comnui celles-ci ? ’ . . . And then 
from the militia uniform (shade of (libbon !) and these 
Cornish “mountains” the conversation springs off to 
the great continental roads which were tlie arteries of 
his system, to the Sim])lon and the Tessino Bridge, to 
the ramparts of Vienna and tlunr substituted gardens at 
Frankfort, to the “ Congress.” to Blucher (“ A brave 
man, but not a great general”), to the domineering 
instincts of the (.'anton ol Berne (” There is no yoke so 
severe as that of a peoples”), to the Pope (“ Who was 
always sacrificing his conscience to some miserable little 
piece of policy”), to the Americans who, being now 


“ une nation de marchands” wanted a ten years war 
to give them ”a noblesse” and make them a nation, 
to — ^wonder of wonders ! — an alliance between England 
and France, which this miracle of an enemy declared 
ought to take ])lacc— ” pourquoi pas? le monde est 
assez grand ’’—adding : “There was a man, box, who 
could have effected it, but unfortunately he is dead.” 
to Naples and the “magnificent Lazzarone.” to the 
Julian Alps-and the “ low bow” with which this master 
of sentences, as of services. “ retired.” 

About the master of Parliament and the incarnation 
of Great Britain there is much enlightenment, especially 
in tlu^ later letters. That Pitt was a great statesman 
and a commanding, a delivering ])resence no one can 
doubt. That he was deemed a great orator in a genera- 
tion of gieatness is certain, though it may be doubted 
whether his oratory was ever sujaeme. or whether one 
of his sentences e\’er told on the public as did Sheiidan s 
(blamed in connectior with its object) regarding the 
Ouiberon disaster! ” Englishmen, it is tiue, ha\c not 
shed their blood, but the honour of England has bled 
at every pore.” But that he was a brilliant letter- 
writer or in any way a literary gi nius may. despite 
Professor Kose'.s Ciceronian citations, be flatly denied. 
The citations from Pitt form the best < videncii to the 
contrary. Polish, classical balaiu'.e, lucidity, intellectual 
distinction are usually prestMit, ( alinn(“ss, loo, is a 
characteristic, and ^^e learn from ^ a striking ^episode 



** He stopped at the place 
he had fixed on. * 

*^rora “Hide and Seek * by Wilkie Colllnf. (Cbatto & Wlnduf.) 


** Sister Rose.' 

From " After Dark," by Wllkte Collins. (Chatto ft Wlndus.) 
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(about Sir John Moore) in this volume how mucli Pitt 
disliked “ the language of passion." Mentally he was a 
Grenville, nor did he ever resemble his father’s less 
northern nature. He was self-comj)lacent, as well as 
self-contained. Often, indeed, he inclined to ])latitude, 
as some of these letters attest, and many even of the 
S])eeches. His prim fluency (if the ])hrase may be ])ar- 
doned) could be fatal, and it was Sheridan who once 
said of him that his brain was set in motion by the 
wagging of his tongue, as a clock is by the pendulum. 
Nor are his rhythms musical. Music is the soul ol 
oratory, and this alone would justify sce])licism anent 
his claims to the oratorical crown. Oratory should be 
the poetry of jaosc, or the prose of po(‘try. In Pitt it 
was neither ; be lacked the sacnxl lire, and he was most 
deficient in imagination. Ilis real afllatus was bis 
patriotism, and character inspired that enthusiasm. In 
will and concentration dedicated to duty, in tenacity of 
action, he was superb. His best siieeclies are a line 
chaiMcter hnely exjiressed, and he was always great on 
great occasions. The majesty was Ins. but not the 
graces, and we cannot but smile when TYof(‘ssor Rose 
instances a weak and ill-scanned coui)let of tii-quoqiic 
as a s|)eciinen of “ S])riglitly rc])ar1ee" * and adduces 
an early and soniew'liat stilted iebuk(' to Burke as a 
proof that “ he could vie with his ()j)})onent in wealth 
of magination and grace ol diction.” f Not long belore. 
he reproved the young Sheridan (an interludci which 
escajies these jiages) and <‘voked the famous retort about 
the “ angry boy." which stiK'k as only r(‘al wit can stick 
to the a.ssailant all his hie. As lor tJic letter-writing, 
often interesting. alwa\'S pertinent Iroin the themes, 
it would be better, T submit, to sa\' straight out, that 
from any literary standard I’itt was no ](dtcr-\vriter 
at all I 11 he did not WTite poeticalh , however, none 
could write more ])ractically than Pitt There are 
admirable instances oi his retorts both “courteous 
and crushing.” And there is the very triumph of firm- 
ness combined with tact in the long epistle oi November, 
1794 (]). 230). in whiclf the first Minister, 111 ellect, dis- 
illusions the King as to his fa\’()urite sou's military 
talents. “ Nobody has ever wTitten down anyone an 
ass with greater gentleness, point and caution than 
Pitt ” here writes down the Duke ol \ork. And George 
the Third was a real power to be reckoned with. He 
was a King indeed, who advised, as well as consulted, 

• Prolessor Kose, remarking; that Pitt's sallies were reserved 
for his private circle, cile.s the jollownig case of his giving " lancy 
the rein ” m public ; , , • 

Fox, in ])eceniber. 178.;, liad ironically quoted against Pitt a 

rather poor distuh : 

“ You’ve done a noble turn m nature’s spile ; 

For though you think you’re wrong, I'm sure right ” 

which Pitt thus parodied : 

“ The praise ho gives us in his nature'.s spile ; 

He wishes we were wrong, but clearly .sees we re right.” 
Would cither of these be accepted now by the lulitor of Puvih ^ 

+ “ I rise, Ihcrelore, to bring back the liou.se to .sobriety and 
.seriousne.ss, 'and to tell them that this is neither a lit time nor 
a proper .subject lor the exhibition of a gaudy fancy, or the 
wanton blandishments of theatrical enchantment. It is your 
duty and business to break the magician's wand, to dispel the 
cloud, beautiful as it is, which has been thrown over our heads, 
and to consider solemnly and gravely the very perilous situation 
of the country.” 

1 The letters of his boyhood are rather pompous and priggish. 
Take this short sentence (p. 95) as an example : ” Papa’s annota- 
tion is inimitably charming." Among his later effusions is one 
to Bishop Tomline about Mr. Trimmer’s and Mr. Lancaster's 
schemes for education, which is the acme of a style parodied by 
Dickens in the person of ” Sir Barnet Skottles.” 


his Ministers. Oiu- oi liis sentene(‘s about the Ireland 
of 1785 will not lie out oi jilai'e uow\ Adverting to 
“ a final settlemeiil between the two Kingdoms,” he 
writes : ”... The justice of Ireland contrilmtiiig to 
the general exjieiise of the Kmpire, w'lieii by this measure 
[i.c., Pill’s ('ouunercial Proposition) she is to be greatly 
enriched, iiud wliati'via' she gams ajipears to be at tlie 
expense of Britain, cannot be denied.” And on tJie Karl 
of Fit7A\illiam’s ('onduct in Ireland ol I7()5 —an episode 
w’hcrc Ihti has heen lieie most abl\’ \ indicated and 
Fitzwilliam Jias been sliown 1(^ h.iv(‘ (ontradictcd liis 
previous knowledge ol the ('abiriet’s (hnsion ” i cannot 
conclude.” says the monarcdi straigjit out, “without 
cxjircssing tlial the snbiect is oih' beyond llic decision 
of any C abinet of Minisb'rs ” If the f 'oiistilution meant 
anytliing it always meant that there were limits, and 
notwitlistandmg Ins lioiiesl and naiiow olistinacy, (leorge 
uiidei stood tbos(‘ bunts jiertectly well. H(‘ might sjiell 
as imperfectly as bt' spoke, and often tbonglit, be might 
(did lie mind Jlaiinab T.igblfoot ?) call Onakers ” Onnek- 
ers,” but be was jieilecllv well aware wlion statesmanship 
left off and quackery began. The new lelteis here fust 
jneseiited comprise', too, some iasciiialing ones troni 
Burke to W indham, at a time wlu'ii the former was 
nearing the close ol bis life and, as Jie feared, of Great 
Britain’s glory. In one oi these lie says ol jacobinism 
what may wi‘ll be said of its great -grandcbikl. Socialism 
— tliougb now witli less moderation and fewer exceptions : 

“ The bod\' ol tiie jH^ojile is mi tainted in all ranks, 
and is by far the most sound in the Immblest of alJ. 
Hiif there IS )io rank or class into loJiich the evil of Jacobin- 
ism has not [penetrated, and that disseminated contagion 
IS infmiiclv more mischievous than if it had seized 
upon the whole of any one description, for then the whole 
of some other would he enabled to act with union, energy, 
and vigour against it. .. . They will produce other 
Bills, the cJnldren not oi their strength, but of their 
weakness, and will imilliply like tliose feeble animals 
who increas(‘ in jiropoi lion to their insignificance.” 

hTom each sellable of Pitt’s correspondence, from 
every trace of action here revealed and investigated — 
Ins native and imcompiomising Jionesty of pur] rose ; 
liis iiilieiited hatn'd of connption , his robust, if some- 
times timid, commonstaise ; liis uncommon courage, 
emerge There is no sjiace liere to illustrate the behind- 
sci'iies, instances wlncli Professor Ruse lias unearthed 
in Ills liero’s justification concerning both flie recall 
of P'itz william and tlie Qniberoii Exjiedition. The 
latter discloses a real drama, rendered with a power 
on which Professor Rose is to he congratulated. The 
summary of the brief British rule in Corsica well 
deserves perusal, apitly cliaracteiising the pattern Whig, 
Elliot, Moore's nascent imjiiilsiveiiess, and the crossed, 
calculating, ill-starred Paoli. Pitt does not figure at 
his best in these transactions ; and throughout them 
as throughout the Fitzwilliam imbroglio, the Duke of 
Portland’s obstinate and blundering coldness is manifest. 
Perhajis the best-written of all these essays, if we may 
be allowed to say so, is that on “ Pitt and Relief of the 
Poor.” A soul is put into the figures. Pitt believed 
that ” trade, industry, and barter will always find their 
owm level,” yet in November, 1796 — that year of dis- 
tress- he brought forward a ” Poor Bill ” providing in 
certain cases for a small allowance for children whose 
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father or widowed mother was entitled to ])oor relief, 
further empowerin^^ advances to buy a cow to maintaifi 
a family, enabling parish schools of industry to l)e 
founded with opportunities for enii)loyTnent, and for 
the conversion into such schools of the workliouses. 
More than all it contemplated the nucleus of an insurance 
scheme, supported partly by contributions and ])artly 
by the rates. The Spcenhaniland exp(;riment of a 
minimum wage, and the “ slipshod ])hilanthropy,” 
which Pitt “abetted” are also discussed, while John 
Harriott’s scheme for Old Age Pensions will be new to 
most. Every one refusing to subscribe (though con- 
tribution was not compulsory) was to wear a l)adge with 
the word “Drone” ii]K)n it. Harriott evidently had 
some sense of humour. 


Pitt among the ])hilanthropists !— and he certainly had 
the abolition of slavery at heart— there was nothing 
that Pitt was not capable of mastering and adapting 
from emanci])ation to repression. And if liis prosecutions 
were branded as tyranny, so miu'h treason then stalked 
abroad tliat his action was pro\^daxl, largely welcomed, 
and trequently warranted, riii'ie are seasons when 
“ freedom of speech ” is incompatible with freedom 
itself, and for loyal freedom Pitt always stood. 

Once let freedom escape from discipline and loyalty, 
and she becomes a robber of the road calling on thrift 
and order to stand and deliver; while the black mask 
of grand causes only adds h>'pocrisy to the felonies 
that disgrace her, and \’eils the guilt inseparable from 
her gaz(‘ 
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Facsimile of letter attached 
to the will of WliHie Collins. 

Rl'produccd hy pL'rralBBion of Mr. A. P. Watt, CoIHob' literary executor. 


1. .\ Pui/i- oi- OM' ^ujm a Is olleied lor 

l lu' lu'-st original soiiiiel . 

II. - A ]'T<iZE OF Half a Guinea is offered 
for tlie best quotation from English 
\XTsc aj)])licable to an\ review or the 
name of any author or hook appearing 
in tliis number of The Bookman. 
Preiercnce will l)e given to quotations 
of a humorous nature. 

JJl. A l^Kizi- OF Thkjj New' Books is 
oHerecl foi the ^)t‘ A ]>ei)-aiid'ink cari- 
cature any well known Ining author. 

IV. — A Prize of Half a Guinea is offered 
for the best review in not more than 
one hundred words of any recently 
published novel. Competitors should 
give the names of authors and pub- 
lishers at head of their review's. 

V. — A copy of The Bookman will be sent 
post free for twelve months to the sender 
of the best suggestion for The Bookman 
Competitions. The Editor reserves the 
right to use any suggestions submitted 

RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 
FOR MAY. 

1. — This Ballad Competition has met with 
an even larger response than last 
month's Lyric Competition, but the 
average merit of the poems sent in 
has not* been so high. Some of the 
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ballads ijre simply bad ; some start admirably 
but soon weaken and fall to j^ieces. After full 
and careful consideration we have decided to 
divide the PHiZK^lhis month and are sending 
Half a (iUiNFA to Mrs. H. Sharlani), of 3, 
(Iverton Road. Bristol, and Half a (jUINFA 
to Mr. B. Hn.cs. ol 33, Thisllewaile Road, 
Clai)ton. X K.. lor the lollowing ; 


Fi:(;]CNI> OF Till* T'lHS’J' KOSF 

The fields di])pocl down from Hefhlehein. 

(And the fair Line skv arihed \vid(' above), 

And there, in the low preen sweep ol them, 

She stoofl like a frightened dove 

The ])eo|de howled for the sacnliee, 

(And till* fair blue sky ari bed wid<‘ above), 

She had d»nie preat sin she must p;iy the pri< e. 
Oh 1 shelter the Ireniblinp dove. 

And now loi the st.ike and tlie kindlinp wood • 
(And the Ian blue sU\ auhed wide abine). 

A 1 oim‘ in her (lose wdnti' Piirl) she stood, 

O flutti'nnp heart of tin* dove’ 

“ Ml nipld 1 vepl. and all dri\’ 1 jnaved *' 

(And the l.iir blm* skv arched wide above-). 

“Some- sipn troin heaven loi a puilllc-ss maid,’' 

O spotless breast ol the dove’ 

'I lie sun biniis yellow as beaten brass. 

(And the fan I)lue skv arc hc-cl wide above) 

'J'Jh* lien e heat s» on lies the lieiuliiilip piass. 

Anci inoc'ks al llu' helpless dov e 

'1 hen sliike tlie Ibiils! lei thi' Ine burn Inph ' 

( \nd tlie lair blii<‘ slcv an lied wide above) 

’ I IS thus lhal jnstui' bids siniUTs da*, 

() cpiiverinp llesh ol th(' dove-’ 

'1 he c-jniik (iie curled up its bjiipiies ol llanie, 

(\inl (he fair hliie sks' aialiecl wide above). 

Then stav'ed rincl f;low(‘fl ni a riidclv shriiue 
Uy tli<‘ llulternip heart ol the dove 

For then' when* the lapped ]mI<' had been — 

( \iid tlie fair blue sky an heel wide- above-). 

F'air rose trees blooineil wiili llu- maid betw'eeri, 

\s ])ure as a llawdess dove 

Ked buel.s for shame, and wliiti- Imds for linlh, 

( And the la(% him- sky .ire hed wide above). 

Amidst, sweet lose m her lovelv voiitli. 

She stood like a liiplite-ned dov e 

lb)Sl- F Sll \K1 VM> 



Captain Wragge meets Miss Garth. 

•\«»Njii)(," !)>' WilKit I (U’ Si)ii‘i \ (i lllu ,ti iilcil 

I't’i Ml ( .le^ wi j 


d’lieui voiw.inl woi the woid 
/.i\'s (\i])|e-u ‘ \ ollow me ’ , 

T's had no veai bv da\ oi dark 
A voljowin' ol lie 

Now .IS us trapsed aloiip, 

/aiel I 'n het I I hoi ne to me 
‘()j'm Jonpinp \ oi the dawn,” in /aid, 
"’IwjII be the- J.ist,” za \ s he 

UeveMe lis in the- daik 

V /Ueldetl pe)c>n/hot taille , 

An’ III a Iwink tlu* elaikiu-ss liroke- 
All’ V lai e-il, a hell o’ v lame 


iiFFOKF SJ- lUrKAJUOK. 

'I wo hours avore (lie de.vvii 
Ooi ta])1e-n zays lo wi- 
“ Rize oop you men o' /uniiner/e-l 
l’re(')>an- In voll«)W' me! ” 

No zejund ol bnple blown, 

The w'hispere(.l words vvor vew , 

\rl /ilentlv us pathen-d round 
King Mooiimouth’s banner blue- 

Ah ! mailin' a pallani lad 
As ztooil alonp o’ me-, 

\'or link blue bannei zpilt lies blood. 

Or ved the pallas dree. 

Zaid l*arson : 'la*t us pray,” 

.An' kneeled 'un on the zocl, 

W'hiles lie en ziinple words an' vew' 
('oininendcd we to t'lod. 

“ Oh Loid, us do be wik 
'J'he zons o’ Beelial zlronp, 

Ztreiipthiin each arm tbik day to vipht, 
Help U.S to right the wronp ” 

Oor guns wor urd wi’ rust. 

An’ urd wi' rust each zwoord ; 

Us trusted not in carnal thongs, 

But rather in the Ford. 


1 lu-re ran .i dread vul « r\ 

*' Oil (iod, U'^ be l>i-lt.ived ” , 

Ibit ns wau' /iimmi*rzet an' /o 
111 de-.ilh wor undi/maved 

F.*\V. Hua.s. 

Next ill onk'i ol nifiil come llu- Ballads ol (i, R. 
H.irvcy (Aln-rdfLii), H R. M. lloatlu'nuglon (C arlisle), 
Ada 1£. Mann (Rlivl), jean Wilson ((’liijijienliam), and 
lliere is good \\drk also in lliose reeeix’ed Ironi Miss B. M. 
McCleverlx (London, SAW), Margaret Dickin (Wrex- 
iiain). Wilired Morns (Bodmin), Miss J. M. I’vm (Ox- 
lor<l), Kllie J’hil]) (Eilinburgli), W. j. Campliell (Edin- 
hurgli), M.ar>- B. (iillesjiie (Denny), Marjorie (L Alexander 
(I.ondon, \\'.(’.), Maud J. Findlay (Brighton), Eveline 
E. He (Bliiinstead Common), Leith Cordon (Birming- 
ham), Winilred (loodwin (Cl.-qiham). H. K. Smith 
(Newcastle-on-Tvnc), Rev. F. Hern (Rowlands Castle), 
VV. (i. I’riest (Norwich), C. L. Alexander (Harrogate), 
R. B. Ince (London, N.W.), E. A. Pearson (Fleet), 
Margaret McIntyre (Ealing), Edwin Walters (London, 
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S.E.), H. Elrington (Monkstown), 
John Nisbet (Edinburgh), J* Richard 
Eliaway (Basingstoke), C. M. Walker- 
dine (Birmingham), Emily Kington 
(Blairgowrie), Alfred Victor Waller 
(Sunderland), Ernest F. Seymour (Kil- 
burn), Robert White, Junior (Edin- 
burgh), Horace W. Walker (Bceston), 
Thomas Brown (Glasgow), Albert 
Fuller (Cardiff), Fred Horsley (Hull). 
Geraldine Tatlow (Chippenham), Thco- 
dore Maynard (West Hampstead), I. 
Jackson (Greenock), E. Herbert Jones 
(Liverpool), Augustus Muir (Edin- 
burgh) , Ellen J . Glut terbuck (Bromley) , 
Mark Anderson (Menstrie). Neil Ram- 
say (Coatbridge), E. Howard (Putney), 
Ivan Adair (Kathmincs), Annie G. 
Patrick (Birmingham), C. G. Taylor 
(Heswall), Miss S. Poultney (Ulvers- 
ton), Rev. Edwin C. Lansdown (S. 
Woodford), C. [L. P. (Edgbaston). 



' She opened an invisible side door in the wall. 

From “Thf F.iw and the L.mK,” bv Willtn' ( ollms (C'haito Wnulir .) 



“A mat. human being who wrote 
little poome In hor praleo. 

From ‘ Blind Lovt*, ' by Wilkie Collini* (Chttto & Wlndui.) 


Ernest A. Kerslen (Thornton Heath), F. N. 
Jellicoe (Stoekwell), Mane K Brown ((Glasgow), 
Miss G. M. NorthcoM (Wesi Kirl)v), Violet D. 
Dean (Brondey), (iiTlrude Pitt (Hampstead), 
E.J. Martin, Constance (ioodwin (('lapham), J. 
Tarry (Richmond), Eleanor Gra\ (Wlntby), A. E. 
Barnes (Beac'onsficld), ('. H. Whitby (Yeovil), 
Dorothea Anderson (Dnmlnes), John I. Leckie 
(Spennvmoor), Mary Hnghi^ (Banbury), M A. 
Newman (Badingham), S. J. Morrison (Barrow- 
in-Furness). A. J. Dick (High Wycomlx'), M. ('. 
Jobson (Middlet(»n-on('-Ro\\). Kathleen Knox 
(Belfast) . Annie Clarke (High Wycombe), Mrs. 
K. K. Marshall (Merton l^aik/, Albert Monison 
(Glasgow), Florence M. Wilson (Bangor), O. J. 
Connolly (Brockley), J. Ewing, Rev. Archibald 
J. Ashley (Cannock), Miss H. Winter (Dublin), J. 
('harles King (West Hampstead), Kilty Lilian 
Lyon (Wimbledon), Evelyn Grace Lalonde 
(Bath), C. H. Chambers (Glossop), F. E. Briggs 
(Crown Hill), A. J. Briggs (Crown Hill), Lilian 
King (Dalhousie), R. H. Evans (Constantinople). 

L— The Prize of Half a Guinea is awarded 
to Mr. Wilfrid M. Appleby, of 19, 
Pleasant Road, Southend-on-Sea, for the 
following : 

CHANGE IN THE VILIAGE. By George Bourne. 
(Duckworth.) . 

“ Passing rich on forty pounds a year.” 

Goldsmith, Deserted Villagt. 

We also select for printing : 

THE SIGN. Bv Mrs. Komilly Feoden. 
(Macmillan & Co.). 

” He put his thumb unto his nose. 

And spread his fingers out.” 

W. S. Gilbert, Bab Ballads, 
(Ellen Webster, 6,, Warrington Road, Ipswich.) 
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LITTLE INCIDENTS. By FRnoBRicK Watson. 

(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

“ I've planned a little burglary, and forged a little chequo 
And slain a little baby for the coral on its neck 1 " 

W. S. Gilbert, Bab Ballads. 

(Marjorie W. Bostock, 52, Devonshire Road, Forest Hill, 

S.E.). 

THE SHADOW OF POWER. By Paul Bertram. 
(John Lane.) 

“ A rod 

To check the erring 1 ” 

Wordsworth, Ode to Duty. 

(H. Eleanor Pinnington, 25, Wellington Road. 

Brighton.) 

THINGS THAT MATTEK. Bv L Chjo7.z\ Money. 
(Methuen A Cu.). 

“We may livtj without Iriends — we may live without books 
But civilised man cannot live without cooks." 

Owen Mioo* di rii, I.ufile. 

(Miss M. Morton-Srnith, ( liin-wang-tao, 

N. C'hiiia.) 

COMMONERS’ RlGlll'S. Bv C. Smedtkv. 

(Cliatto <S: Windus ) 

’ " ■ Bother it 1 ’ J may 

Occasional I n* sav " 

W. S. GiLiU'.RT, If.M.S. Pniafine 

(('harles Powell, “ Dovedalt'.” Victoria i*ark. 

Manchester.) 

HAVOC. By E. Piiilt.ips Oppkjmii.im. 

(Hodder & Stoughton ) 

' He vaulted from the pulpit, like a tiger trom'his den 
They say it was a lovely sight to see him lloor his men 
Right and left, and lelt and right ; straight and true and 
hard , 

rill the Ebeneezer Chapel was more like a knaikei's \ard ' 
Sir a. Con \n J)ovij’. limdv’s Sermon 

(James A. Richards, to, Park Road, Tenby, 

S. A\’ales.) 



* Excuse my asKinf one question.* ’* 

Fro3i ' The Moonstone," by Wilkie Collins. (W. Collinr, Sons & Cu.'s 
lUustratiil Pocket ClOsstts . ) 



**Is that the road to London ?' 

■The Woiii.iM in White.” by Wilkie Culliim. (W Collins, Suns ii Co.'s 

ItlustiatCli POi ktt i'lliS'iUS). 


III. -A Prize of Three New Books lor the best 

account of how a woman has acted chivalrously 
towards anotlier woman or a man is awarded 
to the Rev. EinviN ('. L.vnsdown, of The 
Manse, Derby Road, South Woodford, N.It., 
for the following : 

In a Perthshire monastery, James I. ot Scotland luid retired 
to hi.s afiartmeiit with his Queen an<l a few attendants. Armed 
men approacheil. '1 he ladies inslanlly endeavoureti to .secure 
the door, but found the bolls had been jircviously removed. 
Lady Catherine iJouglas ihivalrously thrust her arm through 
tlie ironwork to make a bolt, while James e.scaped by lifting 
a board in tiu* Itoor 'l'hf‘ delicate arm was soon broken by 
the pressure of the soldiers, but this brave* act wc)uld*doubtless 
have saved the king’s hie, had he not prematurely disilosed his 
hiding place before his foes hail lelt ll>e monastery. 

IV. — The Prize of Half a Guinea lor the best review 

in' not more than a liundred words is awarded 
to Mr. John F. Harris, of Si. John’s College, 
Cambridge, for the following : 

THE CENTAUR. By .-Vlokknon Blackwood. 

(Macmillan.) 

Like Poe, Mr. Blackwood is a writer of " things on the margin.’’ 
His IS a mind wonderfully adapted to clarify into words the 
most subtle psychic experiences, IJis newest tale is founded on 
the theory of F'echner, that the earth throws off certain cosmic 
beings, emanations from herself. W ith its central figure, Terence 
O'Malley, the primitive being unspoilt by modernity, and its 
insistence on the necessity of escajii ng the complexities of 
civilisation, this book should undoubtedly be read in the Spring. 
Although it is somewhat pagan in conception, we follow absorbed 
the adventure of O'Malley until the " inner catastrophe ” occurs. 
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Other good reviews received are ; 

HERSELF. By Ethkl Sidciwick. (Sidgwick & Jackson.) 

For the atmosphere of this delightful story, tlie writer has 
caught the charm of Paris, the elusive pathos of Ireland and the 
sweetness of English gardens in .summer. Herein move Harrie 
Clench, who " collected peojile," and Pat, her cousin, a beloved 
vagabond. And in the background waits tlie .solid figure of 
Geoflry Horn, journalist and friend in need. We have to take 
Harrie’s word lor it that Horn is collectable ; lor he is the one 
merely worthy man in a group of really human people, whose 
adventures are set forth in a pleasantly elliptical and altogether 
charming fashion. 

(H ester Marshall, S-j. Philhearh (hardens, 

Karl’s Court, S.W.) 

IN 'I'HE SHADOW OF ISIAM. By Dkmetia Vaka. 

(Conslable.) 

An interesting story about European and Asiatic life in Turkey. 
There arc two plots — one ccmcerned with the " "N'oimg Turks’ " 
movement to tree their country from a despotic rule, the other 
is the love affair of Orkan Effcndi, one ol the “ '^’oung 'l urks,” 
and Millicent C»rey. an AmerRan girl. The girl’s brave .struggle 
to overcome her love lor this man, winch she realises must 
result m unhappiness to both, is sympathetictillv told. Her 
adventure in the Sultan’s ]vilare. her esca])!-, and the death 
of Niko, a voung Greek who tiied to rest ue Ikm , keep the attention 
riveted on this hook. 

(Mary Kingdom. Ciilsloi] i^^rk. Harlow, Essex.) 


IN CO'rrON WOOL W B m (llut< Innson.) 

This book, though inlcnoi in mlellccluai restraint to the 
previous novel, ” Mrs I lioni]>soi].” shows Mr. Maxwell’s well- 
known merits . his genuine iiiler(*st 111 moral issues. Ins gifts 
of description and i liariu tei isation It is a ]»owerful study ol 
a man’s gradual deterioration, and of two women whom he 
sacrifices to hirnscll. Some el<‘ment ol comiction is wanting 
Perhaps there is a certain hn k ot ])o<'ii>' m Mr M.ixwcll iVi- 
haps he depends too much on wctihh ol detail, and des(iibes 
what ought to be revealed. Hut the book is interesting through- 
out, and has throughout a meaning and a moral 

(Elizilheth ¥. vStevenson, 24. Brandling l^irk, 

N eweast le -on -T\' 1 le. ) 



Grave of WIlKle Colline 
at Kensal Green. 


THE PATRICIAN. By John Galswokthy. 

(Heinemann.) 

Curiously triumphing over his own defects, Mr Galsworthy 
over^desenbes his characters, not letting them wholly describe 
themselves by speech and action, yet siu ceeds in making them 
live. One remembers lliat June lived, although absolutely 
dumb, in liis ” Man of Property.” He sjilits an infinitive when- 
ever he feels dis])osed to split one, yet achieves distinction and 
beauty in his slvli‘ 1 1<* deals m the blanks of life, yet leaves his 
readers without an uncomhjrtahie M*nsc ol depression. Jle 
draws characters who piovoke antagonism, yet makes them 
awaken sympathy ” The PalrRian ” is a great book, and the 
best he has ilone 

(Mrs. II. H. J’enrosr, J)e0]jcul Bungalow’, 
Knmley (iivcn, Surrey.) 

THE J\VK)L\BLE SANC I'EAHV. By George A. 

Birmingham. (Nt-lson ) 

Jl IS long siiRt“ \\c (.ame ai. ross such a refreshing story, 
blank Maiinix the liero ol the Lower Sixlh is in great danger 
ol be(oming an iinbeai.ible jirig when Eortune sends him to 
Ireland during the holidays, and liis cousin >*riscilla succeeds 
in traii'^loi miiig liim into a normal schoolboy. Priscilla is a 
charming crcalion, and her skill with a boat is a revelation to 
Eraiik Miss Kullieiloid is alive and add*' to the enjoyment ol 
the tale, while tlic lush quayside eharat lers and the German 
spies who turn (uil 1'> be .111 t“lo])iiig couple cause excitement 
to tlR‘ \ ei \’ end 

(Marii‘ R Brown, 2 ; \V. l^egciii MrCct, Glasgow.) 

SOM]'. RJ'.MINISI'I' Xri'S JoMi-ii CoNRAO. 

( !• \'el(Mgli \asli ) 

Tills book js Cuniad’s kmI voice, and (he original, ” Jhal- 
n'lninds ni(‘ ” tonslni'tion e. lelic iloiisK’ allieci to its .spint 
Komance is llu* sun joiind whn )i In'- sbar revokes He has those 
inunenioricd cjiialilics whnh iiie 1 he laiiu Is ol tlie great artist; 
the loleranci'. the dedae him nt , the- smt'e*il\' , and, loi cnjwning 
glory, that svnq)athN which lile I0 tin- ban* bones and 

naked strnctiiTe ol gi'nin- lb* is our c onb inpoiarv heir to 
Stevenson’s i harm tJie io\.d dispeiisei ol jtasl livours; and, 
w'lieii N'ou hear Jus \<ace, ])it< hed u. sir h liieiidk acc'enls, a'ou 
can’t gi\<* crilK isms, oak gi.itinid> ^’oll .ne the ‘‘gentle 
leader.” 

(Beatrix Ten\, ^74, Brix'ioii Roiul, London, S.W') 

W'e sjKdially eoininend also ll'e reviews sent in bv 
Sybil W’aller (Boseonibe; .Margartd Edwards (Salisbury), 
Miss Van der i’ant f.\shioid). Mrs. luHlescue (W oret^slei), 
Iren(‘ Harrison (Bristol), Miss j. A. Jenkins (IjverpooJ), 
Maude Dale (Streilord). Albert JlarMSoii (York), E. F. 
Seymour (Kili)uni), Elsie Bird (IhinnT), Margery W’llkins 
(Worcester), tieraldirie Payne r-t 1. ill wey (Tliirsk), H. 
Elrington (Monkstown). W’. \\ K'obiiison (Cambridge), 
Frances D. Watson (Heaton Mooi;. R. B. Ince (Umdoii, 
N.W'.), A R. Williams (W'oro ster), Miss L. Muglord 
(Sutton-at-llone), Nina ( ojipinger (W 'imbledon), Sidney 
Jl Bell (Wandsworth), Alexander E. McGill, Junior 
(Glasgow), Lottie Hoskins (Birmingham), S. A. Doody 
(Bo.sconibe), Mrs. Sev’ers (Scarboro’), W'. M. 1 -odge 
(Norwood), Margery C'olman (London, W.), A. Gordon- 
IHetclior (Birmingham), Marjorie ('. Barnard (London, 
S.Wk), Arnold S. Walton (Newrastle-on-Tyne), M. A. 
Newman (Badingham), Marv C. Jol)son (Middleton-one- 
Kow), Miss B. O. Anderson (Scarborough), James Bren- 
ton (Tottenham), (rwendoline Jones (Swansea). Miss 
E. K. White (Ravenscourt Park), D. E. Grant (Smeth- 
wick), A. Eleanor JYnnington (Brighton), Maurice A. 
McDermott (Abingdon), M. IC. A. Phipps (York), Miss 
E. F. Parr (Clifton), Isa M. Jackson (Glasgow), Irene 
Pollock Lalonde (Bath), F. E. Briggs (Crown Hill), 
X. Y. Z. ((Cambridge). 

V. — The Prize of One Year's Subscription to 
“ The Bookman ” is awarded to Mr. K. G. Ken, 
of I, Zion Road, Rathgar, Co. Dublin, Ireland. 
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THE CENTENARY OF JOHN FORSTER. 

By Bj-.rric Twi dk. 


T O nine out of c\Trv icn of the jx'ojjle one meets 
nowadays, I ojin J^'orste’* sa\T and except that 
he was tJie l)io^ra])lier ol jiis irieiid, Charli's Dickens— is 
absuluteJy an nnknown quantity. 


of like n'jmtaiion. ineiids wliom lu* isperially de- 

lighted to lioiifiiir, aiul who lionouied luin in letuni. 
As a drainatii' entu' his honest as iilso his iii(l,i.;mi‘nt^ 
were al>o\e rt‘pro:i('h, liis eonehisions, so lar as 1 know 

never 
theatrical 
tlial with 
triitli.” e\eii il 
tJie telliiu; ot the lattiT iinohed dis- 
aj)pioval or naisnre. It iua\' he — 
1 aril inclined to think it ieall\^ was — 
tliat the one .i^reat reason \\ji\ Du kens 
and Jh)rslei eac'li so a|)])i eciated and — 
yes lo\ ed tin* otlier, was this same 
pr(‘sence ol, and dex'olion to tli(‘ (Irani" 
atic in their n‘S])ecli\'e natniTs W'e 
know liow . and in what larjj:(‘ measnie, 
the no\ (‘list |ioss(*ss(‘d iJie instmet in 
(|ii(‘slion , tliiil horslta had it also is, 
as I Jia\(‘ Slid, hktwvjse tnn' ^V}lat 
more nat nral. tlien, t hat it slionld ha\'e 
eonli ihiiti'd to slreiiLphen and snper- 
( ‘nieiit 1 lie alread\' sfroiijLi bond existing 
between iIk* two m *11 ^ i\hin\' tluM'e 
w(‘ie who, mi'.iiiKh'rsb'indmg the man, 
too hastiK, and ('(*’taml\ niijnsth', 



John Forster. 

Crom the cn^'favlng by C H. Icons. 


and ha\e been able* to diseo\i'r, 
lia\ iiig been iinpiii^ned, his 
li lends always re('o^ni/in;.» 
linn “ dut\ ” incMiit 


John Forster’s Library, PalaC' 
Gate House, Kensington. 

Fioni tlif < 1 i.ivMnKnirj\v In tli«* Fcirstcr r il)i.u\ \A Miorntn) li\ lolin W .iiKm-, iii.m 1 »* Oii.TtU .illci 
I'oi sii'i 's ilLdlli I'lii'togut pill (I liy a’o i<il I Ml mission ol Sir ( i cil Smiih (On o loi). 

And t bis is tlie inoie extiaordinar\ wIkmi it is serious’ 

('onsid(T(‘d who and what the man. JoJiii Jmh st(T, i eall\' 
was, and that Jiis literary lile-work w'as \eiv tar Irom 
Ireing ol the eplK'iiieial sort . the thing ol a da\ onl\*. 
to he to-inoi row loigottc'ii. 

llis “ l.n es ol iJie Ahai ol the ( onmionwiMllJi.” lor 
exaniphy would alone ser\(‘ to mark out their anllior a^^ 
being Jiead and slionh^rs al)o\'e the crowd .is a kei'ii 
liislorical htiident, witli ;i sjieci.al lieiit towards tlie great 
social and political chaiige-tiiiie ol the se\ eiiteeiilh 
century. Boi'ii at Newcastle on the Jiicl ol April. irSij 
(handy two moiitlis .aitiT his tainous triend-to he. ( Iiarles 
Dickens), Forster may he sard to have literally conn' 
into the world wath Jus " gi!t ” in holJi h.inds. 

'J'lien^ is not a scrap ol evidence procurable anywJiere 
that he dori\Tcl irom eitlier ol Ins parents any advantage 
or licredilarv influence which might lia\T s(Tved him in 
the iiarticular walk of life he was destined eventually to 
follow. 

A born essayist, lie, as a lad. jirowd. on more tlian one 
occasion, thi' power of the instinct diat was in him. 

Like all true literary souls, his dramatic insight was as 
clear as it was uiideriiable. lie knew, too, tJie value ol 
it, and as a consequence, invariably regarded Ins work, 
and all things connected with it, li'om a dramatic point 
of view. In his case, the tlnxitre was not merely a 
relaxation, it was a slither necessity for the well-being 
of his intellectual existence. And, truly, there weie 
theatrical giants in those days, with whom the very 
greatest and most famous of them — he was on the closest 
terms of intimacy. 

Macready, Kean, Harley, and a wliole legion of otliers 
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Facaimile of title page of Robert Browning’a 
first booh with bie inscription to Forster. 


Fioni Forster Librarj, Victoria and Albert Muscnni, Pliotographed by special permission 
of Sir Cecil Smith (Director}. 


iabelJcd Forster as being liarsli, Jiard, uncouth, with- 
out feeliug or capacity for affection. Never was 
a greater mistake made. Altliough we boys regarded 
him somewhat in the liglit of a "roaring lion" 
(by the way, w'e also in, I sui)pase, contradistinc- 
tion to his " bigness," dubbed him, amongst ourselves, 
the " mouse," a distinctly unpardonable contraction, 
be it explained, of hippopotamus)." We, or at least 
1, came^to acknowledge, before his death, that he 
really had a heart, and that a large one. It w^as his 
jjeculiar misfortune to be judged by his husk, which 
reejuired duly cracking before the kernel could be 
adequately appreciated. It was his manner, in fact, 
and his manner only, wliich was responsible for much 
of the adverse criticism which now, in my own old age, 

I am free to confess was altogether undeserved. 

All things considered, I suggest that this year, 1912, 
the centenary of his birth, is a peculiarly appropriate 
time in which to tell, in necessarily brief fashion, the 
story of John Forster, historian, essayist, biographer, 
journalist, and man, for the benefit of those who have 
little or no knowledge of him — as the man he, in truth, 
really was — ^the clever writer of books, which undoubtedly 
are destined to live ; the true and loyal friend (as 
Browning called him), which I, for one, knew him only 
tco w'ell to have been. Browning's affectionate regard 


for Forster was in degree second only to that 
of Dickens, as is proved by letters and 
inscriptive notes innumerable in the poet's 
handwriting, while there was this additional 
reason for it, in tlie deep sense of gratitude 
Browning always exj)ressed for Forster's 
loyal faith in him, when nearly all the world 
doubled. Witness that touching inscription 
on the frontispiece of his original MS. of 
" raracelsiis." his gift to his friend, and 
which is novN' the " pearl of great price " 
among the priceless treasures of the Forster 
collection. In estimating the truly astonish- 
ing amount of work— literary work "-Forster 
contrived to turn out during his none too 
lengthy eareer (he was but sixty-four when 
he died), it must never be forgotten that, 
ii]) to the date of his marriage to Mrs. 
(‘olhiirn. the widow of Henry C'olburn, the 
publisher, and an old and tried friend, he 
was not by any means a ricli man. Thirty 
\’ears ol age w’lien called to the Bar in 1^42, 
Ins literary and journalistic lile nj) to that 
event was a time ol stress and struggle. As 
ediloi ot the Daily News, and litiTary editor 
of the hxamine}, things certainly improved 
witJi bun. But journalism was not his first 
love, and it was not long before he ftnall\’, 
for a.ll ])rartical purjjoses, severed his con- 
lUTtion witli tlie Fourtli Estalt* in ordcT that 
he miglil devote the whole of ins lime and 
thoughts to the insistent call ol literature. 

^^55' be said to have taken 

place, alter nine years' sole and absolute 
editorial control over the Examiner, he 
having succeeded Albany Fonblanque in 
the ( hair in 1847. * Life of Goldsmith," 

undoubtedly his greatest bu^grajihical achieve- 
ment. appeared in 1848 But with his marriage came 
enhanced means, and tin*. o]>portjjnity for leisure for his 
literary work. This was his " golden time," and though 
he did not In'e to realise all his hopes and ambitions, he 
succeeded in effecting much, without whicli the world of 
letters would be poor indeed. That death should have 
found him in the midst of his " Swift " labours is, if 
anything, a greater loss to posterity than it would have 
been a disappointment to himself. " Fini.shed, and yet 
unfinished ! " is the common cry of literary genius ; 
infinitely sad, no matter how we regard it. The curse 
of Art. is, in its way, akin to the curse of Adam, and 
John Forster was to know no cxenijition. Had he been 
spared to see the completion of his " Swift," who knows ? 
it might have tempered the bitterness of dcatli ; might 
have meant perfect soul-satisfaction. 

It will doubtless be noticed that I have said very 
little about Forster's connection with Dickens, or made 
any, except the inevitable, allusion to the " Life." I 
have refrained for two amongst other reasons. 

In the first place, I do not personally look upon the 
biography of his friend as by any means Forster's best 
literary achievement. When the book first appeared, 
the general opinion was that it was disappointing ; too 
self-conscious ; too much Forster, and too little Dickens. 

I must confess that I strongly incline to this opinion. 
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One junior member of his family (long since gone over 
to the great majority), even went so far as to say that 
it was too full of the great big I." That, of course, 
was an extreme, and exceedingly foolish expression of 
opinion, but, though crude — savage almost, it, in a sense, 
hit the mark. My second reason for keeping Dickens 
out of the })icture is because Forster is so largely 
associated, exclusively I may almost say, especially 


in these davs, with the novelist ; my great desire 
being to j)ersuade pe()f)le to believe, if I may, 
that John Forster s claim to a place on the literary 
roll of fam(‘. and m the estimation of liis country- 
men, as a great writer worlhv the name, rests on 
something higher, better, and more enduring than 
that vvitli which his name is moie or less ]^opularly 
connected. 


I^cw Boohs. 


RECENT HISTORY. 

When King James, the Sapient and Sext, as lie is com- 
monly called on the other side of the Tweed, succeeded to 
the throne of J^'ngland, he promulgalcfl a decree annihilat- 
ing the term J border. Tlie Border, which had so long been 
the symbol and exi use for every kind of lawlessness, was 
to be hcncelorth as lliough it had never existed. Some- 
thing resembling order w.is, as a matter of fact, with the 
aid of " Jeddarl law," more or less rapidly established in 
I-iddc,sdaU‘. the country of the Armstrongs, and other 
disturbed districts. That was in 1603. In sjute of all 
James’s efforts, liowcver, tlic Bonier continues to exist ; it is 
no mere geographical abstrai'tion like the North oi South 
Pole, it marks an historical principle, and it is in fact no- 
where more apparent than in the fiehl of written hi.story 
Kngland, it has been well .said, in spite of its numerous and 
ojiulent po.sscssions lias never attained to one of Scotland's 
mo.st priceless inheritances as a distinct country -namely, 
tlie rapture of ha\ ing reco\Tred its lost independence. That 
lias proved an endowment which has coloured the Scottish 
jioint of view ever since, hhiglish patriotism has never had a 
patriot saint of llcsh and blood quite like Wallace and 
Brucc. Alfred, though he has ins])ircd poets and epic 
writers, lias always lack(*d actuality, and is, besides, the hero 
of Wessex rather tlian of hmglaiid as a whole. Waltheof 
and Hereward artj pale and bloodless abstractions — em- 
barrassed phantoms — beyond the powe.r of resuscitation bv 
literary genius, however iironounced Similarly, England 
la( ks a religious hcrof^o compiire with John Knox, and 
even in literature our greatest names are someliow deficient 
in national actuality ^’on might, of course, })il the mas- 
sive figure of Doctor Johnson against Scott and Burns, but 
our very greatest figures in literature are somehow beyond 
the sphere of enlistment into any kind of territorial militia. 
George Meredith in a way is one of the most jiatriotic, he 
frequently strikes the heroic lyre, but you could hardly 
cite him as a champion of distinctively English civilisation, 
or even of British nationality, still less Empire Scotland, 
then, has preserved its own view of, and way of regarding, 
the history of our diminutive island. It has never frankly 
or for long acquiesced in the historical generalisations, 
however conspicuous for moderation or politeness, of tlu' 
predominant partner ; it has accepted hi.stoncal formulas 
like other free gifts from the Saxon with an unmistakable 
reserve, 'fhe question of homage has been assumed often 
<inough by the south -never accepted or even tolerated by 
the north. English historians have not often obtained the 
freedom of the northern kingdom. It is remarkable, per- 
haps, how little they have used Scottish history in illus- 
tration of their own. 

The Scottish antiquaries, on the other hand, from their 
vantage-ground of superior knowledge of Scots topography, 
genealogy and local tradition, have generally viewed English 
incursions into their territory with a profound mistrust and 
an only slightly humorous suspicion. Their semi-legendary 
mediaeval and legal history are interesting, but obscure and 
difficult to aliens. The constitutional and economic sides of 
Scottish historiography arc relatively unattractive. Every- 


thing lias been nithcr inclined to I.lnoui the monojioly which 
our northern Tunglibours Inivc set ii]) And yet, up to the 
present, with the exception of Scolt'.s " 'Jales of a (irand- 
fallier," it ( an hardly be said that .North Britain has ever 
iiscn to the opportunity of providing the southrons with a 
satisfactory story of Scotland. 'Fhc dearth of text -books 
at once interesting, well written, scholarly and abreast 
with tlie modern plaint of view, has tended to justiiy 
the southern indittercncc to the value of a Siottish 
commentary and reflex upon llicir own annals. The 
reproach, however, if reproacli it l>e, to modern Scots 
historians, is clearly dcstiniul to be removed at short notice ; 
lor, as a consequence, it ma^^ be of the scholastic prizes 
recently offered in the form of Chairs of Scottish History 
at various northern universities, there lias been a regular 
laTuifall of Scottish history during the past few months. 
Some very al>le books have been issued, far exceeding in 
synthetic power any jiopular Scottish histories of the past, 
and if Scotland does not yiit pos.se.ss a J. K. (ireen to 
compress its history into a single volume of a vivacity 
admitted to be the equivalent of that of a first-class 
romance, the defect is not attributable now as it has been 
in the past to the lack of cither enterprise or industry on the 
part of its historians 

Tlie two standard Scottish lustoncs of recent years 
have, of course, been those of Mr. Andrew Lang and 
Profes.sor Ilumc Brown. Mr. Lang^ has now condensed 
his vast knowledge of the subject into a short birds- 
cye view in one compact volume, the most readable 
of its size in relation to this subject which we have yet 
encountered. It is admirably written, and though rather 
elliptical here and there in dealing with subjects unfamiliar 
to English readers, it is specially attractive by reason of 
its concise details of Scottish institutions, such as the 
estates, the heads of the Article.s and the like. It is, in 
the mam, singiilaily free from the obscurity due to the 
nltra-allusivcness and difficult ([notations and references 
which so frequently impair the usefulness, il tiiey do not 
actually mar the artistic effect of liis bigger book. Pro- 
fessor Hume Brown's work * has always been recognised as 
an almost indispen.sablc narrative outline, clear, scholarly, 
and organised with the most severe economy of space 
consistent with accurate statement. Its faults have been, 

J think, widely recognised also as a certain defect of his- 
torical glamour and warmth, a timidity in generalisation 
and a plentiful lack of picturesijuencss— a dryness, in short, 
incon.sistcnt with the enthusiastic vision that allures the 
student to subjects outside the regular schedule of " forced 
labour." His book, however, certainly appears to the 
greatest possible advantage in the i>resent edition where 
its [iruduction is greatly enhanced by the provision of 
excellent illustrations, while the text has been revised, 
amended, and richly sujiplcmcntcd by a conlinuation of 
the narrative down to the pre?scnt lime. To tlie southern eye, 

1 A Short History of Scotland. By Andrew Lang. cs. net. 
(Blackwood.) 

- " History of Scotland." By 1 Hume Brown. 3 vols. 
30s. net. (Camb. Univ. Press ) 
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it will be confessed, the history of Scotland since the Union 
really became operative (after 1745), is mainly statistical. 
This erroneous idea will be corrected by reference to l^ro- 
fessor Hume Brown's third volume. It will be noticed, 
however, in justification of the English point of view, that 
in the case of the two very well written and interesting 
bids that have been made to emulate J. Ji. Green quite 
recently by Dr. Macmillan and Mr. Robert Rait, one ends 
practically with the '45, the other concludes rather abruptly 
with Sir Walter Scott. 

Though the printing of the portraits is very inferior to 
that in the case of Professor Ilumc Brown's history, Mr. 
Rait's volume I of ^12 pages is nevertheless attractively 
illustrated. The first chapters dealing with tlic blending 
of the races in Scotland, and the influence of Queen Mar- 
garet, seem to us to sui)ply the clearest and most lucid 
short account of these remote happenings available. Some 
of the later portions apj^ear, in comparison, a little more 
hurried, but the book, as a whole, is a model of lucid 
exposition and production, and its very moderate i^ricc 
must win it a very large circle of appreciative readers. 
Recent investigators have claimed that Margaret was 
daughter of Agatha and grand-daughter of a Hungarian 
king, and the evidence has recently been marshalled in a 
very learned paper, the substance of which was given 
before the Royal Historical Society by Dr. Felbermann. 
Mr. Rait is an original investigator of Stuart history, 
especially during the seventeenth century. Dr. Donald 
Macmillan’s work * gives more the impression of a compila- 
tion from already well-ascertained and accessible sources. 
As a compilation it is highly skilled work, it a^'oids dulness 
and pedantic detail w'itli marked success, and gives sonic 
good social pictures. A com])osite picture like this of 
Highland manners previous to the rebellion of 1745 would 
gain credibility by a reference to authorities. Would 
Doctor Johnson, one wonders, have confirmed the following 
account : 

“ 'I he houses of the cottars weie nothing more than 
huts. A little jiati h of ground iiorc and there might 
be cultivated. TJic woman did most of th(' labour. The 
cattle and slieep reared wi.uc of the poorest (piahty. At 
Falkirk and Creiff trysts droves of black Highland attic 
might be s(*en. They fetched anything from ten to forty 
shillings each. The sheep w<;rc diminutive and poor ; they 
were kept under slicltcr in winter from fear of dying from 
the weather, and it was only by ac:cidcnt, alxnit tlic 
middle of the century, that the discovery was made that 
they throve* better in the open. The turf in the neigh- 
bourhood, and even round the doors, was used for building 
and roofing the huts, so that a stranger m Suthcrlandshire 
was forced to remark that the ' Highlanders made their 
houses of grass ami fed their cattle on stone.’ When short 
of food, the clansmen bled the cattle, boiled the blood, 
and mixed it with oatmeal, and so made a hearty repast. 
Instead of clipping the sheep, the woCl was frequently 
pulled off their backs, and then spun and weaved for use," 

An cxtrgtnely valuable addition to economic history is 
supplied by Professor Conner 's carefully compiled work on 
" Common Land and Tnclosure." ^ This traces the history 
of the movement from champain or open land to inclosure 
during upwards of four centuries. The use of a Common 
now is regarded mainly from the point of view of recreation, 
but in early times the Common right was an essential part 
of agriculture. So long as arable land was absolutely pre- 
eminent, and the system of culture adopted was simple 
and uniform, the ('ommon system worked well. The present 
work is mainly concerned with the change that came over 
these conditions, it explains how the change was effected 
and explains how, from an economic point of view purely, 
the change was often beneficial. The human and national 
aspects of tlie problem are treated in Mr. and Mrs. Ham- 
mond’s interesting book about the peasantry in the 

* " The Making of the Nations ; Scotland." By Robert S. 
Rait. 7s. fid. net. (A. & C. Black.) 

* " A Short History of the Scottish People." By D. Mac- 
millan, D.D. los. fid. net. (Hoddor & Stoughton.) 

* " Common Land and Tnclosure. " By Prof. E. C. K. Conner. 
12S. net. (Macmillan.) 


eighteenth century. The present work supplies the econo- 
mic, agricultural, and legal siqiplcment and, to a certain 
extent, justification. 

Among standard works in hi.story reissued during the 
past few years, a high place belongs by prescription to 
Erskine May's " Constilutional History of England " * from 
1760 to iSfio. The original work was, it is believed, to 
a limited extent i)ut in commission, chapters or parts of 
chapters having been committed to some of Lord Farn- 
borough’s colleagues in the House of Commons. The pro- 
cess has now been continued by Mr. Francis Holland,. who 
has carried the cx])Osition down to 1911 upon similar lines 
to those originally designed. He has thus written of 
Parliamentary Reform sinte the Reform Bill, with some 
brief remarks on modern developments, such as the 
Woman’s Suffrage Agitation ; he has given a capital 
narrative of ])aiTy altcrnafions since the first premiership 
of Disraeli ; Ik* has dealt with the evolution of the Home 
Rule movement in its later niaiiifcsiations under flic consul- 
ship of Mr. Parnell, together with local government, edu- 
cation, civil service reform, and the fruition of the Colonial 
Commonwealths, coniiluding with a slightly disproportionate 
but wIkjIIv judicious account of the Parliament Bill of 
last year. It is impossible to make a quite satisfactory 
book of h'i>>kme May, owing to the polished evasiveness 
of its style, but Mr. Holland's attempt at least deserves 
success. 

Among biographical additions to historical literature, 
the most interesting that wa* have eTu ountcrecI of late deal 
with the sixteenth icntury. An unpndenlioiis narrative of 
the striking career (d Jeanne (rAlbret,*^ mother o1 Henri IV., 
by Mr. P. F. \\ Kvaii, is well wrilleii and ilhistrafcd. 
It siip])lics a master key to many ot the lives of this period 
and will be found attractive V>y the ginetal reader, while, 
as a genealogical link bctwi'cn Valois and Bourbon, it is 
invaluable to tliosc who have not acci ss to the larger works 
by Dc Ruble and otheis. Miss Fieer’s book of lliiitv or torty 
years ago on this subject IS now at a big premium. Mr. F. M. 
Hneffcr in his dr erting wfirK on ' The Critual Attitude." 
fornisa rclcntlc.ss and scathing estim.1l e of tlie w orks by little 
ladie.s on naughty queens Miss W inified Slejihens? new 
book on Margaiet of France” certainly (|r)es not come any- 
where near this category It is a most s( hol.aily invesligatiim 
and study of the career of the patroness ol Rons.iid, danghtei 
of Frain^ois I. and wife of Fmannel Philibert, the elleitive 
founder of tlie present Royal House oi S.tvoy. 'I'he pro- 
duction of this monograidi, with its aclnurablc bibliograjihic 
and other appai.ilus, r ulillcs Miss^tepheiis to rank with 
Miss Jane Stod.iit and Miss Kchtli Su hel, .imoiig the most 
highly equipped scholars of this very iJiorny pciiod. Mar- 
garet of Austria and Margaret of Aiigouleme, both contem- 
poraries, have found biographers in pleiitv This, 1 believe, 
is the first attempt in English to portray Margaret of 
France. Another work of real value to wdncli more than 
passing reference is impo.ssiblc.is Mr. A. \V. Evans’ excellent 
introduction to and excerpts from the Commentaries of 
Monluc, extracted from Colton’s translation of 1O74, and 
edited with much judgment and taste for the increa.singly 
popular and deserving J^egent Library.’ This book of 
nearly 500 pages, offered af haif-a-crown, is a real boon to 
students and readers interested in the complicated times of 
the French Wars of Religion. 

Of recent specialized work on the later career of Napoleon 
that lias reached us, one volume at least deserves mention 
for marked ability. M. Albert Espitalicr's "Napoleon and 
King Murat" * affords an unsparing picture of Gioacchino, 
king of the r-.azzaroni. An3rthing more despicable ultimately 
than the dashing Murat’s vanity and faithlessness, whether 

* "May’s Constitutional History of England, 1760-1911." 
Edited with Supplementary Volume by Francis Holland. 3 vols. 
I2H. fid. each net. (Longmans.) 

* " Queen Jean of Navarre." By P. F. W. Ryan. los. fid, net. 
(Hutchinson.) 

* " Margaret of France," By Winifred Stephens. 15s. net. 
(Lane.) 

’The Commentaries of Monluc. With Introduction by A. W. 
Evans. 2s. fid. net. (Herbert & Daniel.) 

^ " Napoleon and King Murat." By Albert Espitalier. 12s. fid. 
net. (Lane.) ^ 
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in regard to his benefactor, the treaty of Bayonne, or his 
wife Caroline, it would not be easy to imagine. Alternately 
cringing and sulking, dashing to Paris in eight days and back 
to Naples in even less, the king is exhibited as possessing far 
less responsibility and capacity to rule than an average boy- 
scout. Tic was a puppet, 01 should we say victim, of his 
Bonaparte marriage. The happiness he derived from his 
elevation was confined to the gratification of his personal 
vanity. Apart from vanity, selfishness and a blind discon- 
tent seem to have predominated- -that at least is the impres- 
sion left by M. Espitalier’s jiitiless analysis. Admirably 
translatctl by Mr. Lewis May, the book only suffers from its 
high degree of specialisation. Of Murat before Bayonne and 
l etwe(!n Ins tliglit to Cannes anti the final catastrophe — not 
a word. 

Thomas Seccombk. 


JOHN GALSWORTHY’S POEMS.* 

It is not easy to criticise the poems of Mr. John Gals- 
worthy. One remembers the tragic intensity of feeling, 
the emotional force, the easy ])owcr and fine spirit of ]>oetry 
that glow and live in his dramas and storit's, and .so euts 
the leaves of “ Moods, Songs and Doggerels ” in the ex- 
pectation of finding tliat same spirit singing here in golden 
cages of metre and rhyme. But though the same sjiirit is 
licre it does nut sing in tliat captivity so magically as it 
docs in the bracing, free atmosphere of Mr, Galsworthy's 
prose. Which is, after all, nothing strange or unusual. 
No great nove.hst has ever been also a great poet — only one 
has been even an approximately great ]K)et, and that one 
IS Mr. 'riiomas Hardy, You cannot serve the Muses ade- 
quately in your playtime ; unless you devote yourself 
wholly to them they will not giv'e themselves wholly to you. 
The great jjoels rarely had much to say in prose ; they put 
all their thoughts and imaginings into poetic form until 
that became the natural speech of their minds, Mr. 
Cialsworthy chose the other way of utterance, and when he 
writes ill verse does so with a certain consticiint, as one 
speaks a foreign language , he is a little sclf-conscaous, 
cannot forget he i.s writing poetry, and therefore is apt to be 
a little formal, a little artificial, and unable to let himself go 
in any rusli of careless rapture. His songs do not .sing 
themselves ; and tliougli, hammering them into shape, 
he now and then strikes out a strong and sjilendid jilirase, 
a noble tliought, a glitt^ing lam y, he too often spends his 
energy in giving commonplac e utteranc e to some ordinary 
idea, or mars some profound rcllecticm or original image 
with a prosy line that he would ne\’cr liave allowed to pass 
in his prose writings. 

The Icmgest pcjeiri is '* A Dream,” 111 winch GrocI appears to 
the dreamoi and beckons him to where a lonely tree ” with 
ropes of yew-dark bough was bent,” and there commands 
him : 

“ O man ! Confess thy faith ! 

The word thou spcciUcst saves or bars, 

For hero are gallows of thy death.” 

The dreamer knows he must make a true confession, or 

" God would not spare fnit hang me dead 
Within that twine ol y(*w-dark rope.” 

'rile perfume and grace of fhc earth touch him as he stands ; 
he remembers past haiiinncss, and the woman he loves ; 
and in one picturesque, subtly imaginative verse he recalls 
the beauty of the world as he has known it : 

“ I marked the pageantry of noon 

Once more with gold and music pass ; 

1 .saw the silvery, cold moon 

Spill her last glamour on the grass ; 

1 hung once more above that stream, 

Whose twining waters draw me down 
And down from gazing, till 1 seem 
Myself to be that water brown.” 

Thus passionately in love with life, he nevertheless resolves 
to confess his unorthodox creed bravely and die : 

” And faint I spoke : ' I know my faith 
But shadows that required of man ; 

♦ ” Moods, Songs and Doggerets.” By John Galsworthy. 
5s. net. (Heinemann.) 



By K. Scott. 

Mr. John Galsworthy. 

Fioiii tiontisp pcc ill ‘‘ Moods,, S inRK and DoRgrreli. ” by John G.ilaworthy 
(Hfiiirmann). 

\'el. O thou God ' if only wraith 
Of creed I hold, 'tis all I can 
For well 1 know that he is base 
Will) hides in grey hj'pocnsy, 

And glib jirelends, to save liis fare. 

And says . " J see.” who docs not sec.' ” 

Witli how much more grandeur and dignity Mr. Galsworthy 
would have; clothcrl that passage in prose, omitting the 
jarring ” to save his face ” into which the exigencies of 
rhyme betrayed him. 'J'heii in the setting forth of his 
creed, the thought is high and spacious enough, but moves 
m words that are not winged but walk with feet that are 
fettered, as thus : 

" All forms iipswelling have within 
Iheir hearts a static decadence?; 

In utter stillness dues the thin 
Kevcrberation lose its sense* ; 

To ash the spark of spirit dies. 

Each revolution ol each sphere, 

Kac h swoop ol every bird that Hies 
Jo its own stilly death draws near.” 

Ill the end, having spoken out of his heart boldly, the 
dreamer finds he has nothing to fear ; the sinister shadows 
that threatened him vanish, the night clears, and all is 
well. 

'riiiiT courage to si)eak out honestly at all costs, to face 
the dark facts of life unafraid, is a characterisfle note of 
these poems, and that mingling of large ideas with inade- 
quate expre.ssion, and the sudden, intermitt(?nt rise into 
beauty or ringing harmony (;f phrase are also characteristic 
of them. Nothing could be more spontaneous, more alive 
with pas.sionale sim erily than ” Errantry,” with its 

" Come ’ l.et us lay a crazy lance in rest. 

And tilt at windmills under a wild akv ! ” 

there is music, too, a delicate fancitulness and a deep under- 
flow of suggestion in ” 'The Seeds of Light,” and spontane- 
ity again and a right living lyrical joyance in the ” Cuckoo 
Song,” where the cuckoo sings on the moor and the bells 
ring for church in the valley, but 

” ril go worshipping the sun 
While the sun will let me.” 

If some of the poems in the ” Doggerels) ” section are the 
least satisfactory in the volume, two of them are among 
the best. ” The Devon Sage,” is admirable both for its 
terse, homely philosophy and its cunning use of dialect ; 
and ” Rhyme After Rain,” is a charmingly fresh and 
pagan song round the wistful sense of mortality that inspired 
Herrick's ” Gather ye Rosebuds.” 
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I think if Mr. Galsworthy had been more severe with 
himself and had left out some dozen or more of very slight 
bits of verse that have no virtue of thought or treatment 
to recommend them the total effect of his volume might 
have been greater, more impressive ; as it is, its finer parts 
are obscured by the intrusion of so many waifs and strays 
and by the presence of such poems as Deflowered," with 
its melodramatic presentment of a world-old tragedy ; 
" The Moon at Dawn," with its strained daring in making 
the morning moon smile like a harlot ; " Hetaira," with 
its rather cheaply sentimental telling of tlie woman who 
gave all her heart to a man, served him, lived for him only . 

“ Her care was fairy talc that never ends. 

And when she died ? Ah, would 

They praise her ? Never 1 

You see. she was not married to him, Friends I ** 

You might have made a little sketch of that and got a point 
or so in prose, without having to finish up with the word 
" Friends " ; but to make points like that is not the way 
to make poetry. 

It is a hateful thing to write anything but praise of Mr. 
Galsworthy, and T only do so because 1 have a real admira- 
tion of his rare creative power and great gifts as dramatist 
and novelist, and because, rightly or wrongly, 1 do feel that 
in publishing tins book lie does himself less than justice. 
But though I do not want the whole of it, there are things 
in it I am glad to possess, and not least among these is one 
of his shortest poems, " The Prayer " : 

“If on a Spring night I went by 
And God were standing there, 

What is the prayer that I would cry 
To Him ? This is the prayer . 

‘ O Lord of courage grave, 

O Master of this night of Spring ! 

Make firm in me a heart too brave 
To ask Thee anything I ' “ 

Compared with nine-tenths of the new poetry that is 
issued nowadays, " Moods, Songs and Doggerels," stands 
out loftily by reason of its individual note, its originality 
of style, its moments of insight, the authentic feeling and 
fancy and imagination that are here, but struggle cramped 
and hampered in strait-jackets of verse ; it suffers chiefly 
by comparison with Mr. Galsworthy's own work in other 
kinds, for he writes his best poetry when he is supposed 
to be writing prose. 

A. St. John Adcock. 


THE PEOPLE’S BOOKS.* 


In that entertaining work, The Schoolmaster, Mr. A. C. 
Benson states that " an interesting teacher must have a 
mind resfmbling a number ol Tit-Bits,” and though lus 
dictum startles an old-world pedagogue, it is, perhaps, not 
so wholly paradoxical as it appears. For unless he posses.scs 
many odds and ends of miscellaneous knowledge the special- 
ist, however learned in his own department, is apt to Income 
dull, dreary, and uninspiritiiig, and to make the most of life 
we all need to know much of one thing and a little of many 
things. The stress and strain of competition drive us 
remorselessly along a very narrow groove, and we all have 
delight in occasionally getting outside it. The boy feels 
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the craving, and amid the routine of study relishes magis- 
terial Ti^Bits, and within measure is the better for them. 
The average man looks for similar snacks and scraps of know- 
ledge set out attractively in the columns of his daily paper. 
There are many, too, who with a more robu.st taste are 
healthily desirous of something more solid and sustaining. 
They have neither much money nor much leisure, but they 
want .something which they can " read and inwardly digest " 
without great expenditure of either— a sort of intellectual 
" quick meal " — and for such " The People's Books " are 
designed to cater. Here busy workers in many fields have, 
as it were, gathered up honey, and hungry folk have only 
" to put forth their hand "-- with sixpence in it — and. like 
Jonathan of old, " their eyes will be enlightened." Or 
rather, perhaps, such is the praiseworthy purpose of the 
publishers, but how far they have succeeded in their purpose 
is a somewlial different question. For in these little books, 
each of which contains some 8o or qo pages, compression 
is carried to its extreme limits, and by a well-known law of 
letters a writer’s difliculties increase, in a sort of geometrical 
progression, as the space allowed him diminishes. Give him 
500 pages and he expatiates at case ; confine him to 100 and 
lie chafes awkwardly against the barriers. And tliis is 
especially the case where lie is not criticizing facts already 
known to his readers— for then terseness, though difficult, is 
at once possible and telling — but has to set out facts of 
which he must assume that tliey ate almost wholly ignorant . 
while when those facts are m lliemsclves highly complex, 
his task requires the highest gifts of intellect, judg- 
ment, and exjircssion. "ib slate a gicat theme shortly 
in plain words is porha])S the supreme test of mastery as a 
writer. 

To pass, howc'vcr, any single verdict on llu* manner in 
which the present writers lia\e dealt with the difficulties 
they had to face, would be obviously unfair, because those 
difficulties Iiavc been very unequal, fake, for instance, the 
admirable .study of “ Sliakespearc " It is " adiniiTiblc " 
because J^rofessor Ilcrford i'- a good criiic, ;iiul because he is 
able to be largely critic al, so tin, I when he says that in 
Shakespeare's great tragedies, " tlii' interesl .ilways centres 
in the action and suffering of a man of .t great but ill-balanced 
personality, under the stress of a situation which at once 
betrays his weakness, reveals Ins greatiicss, and tlirusts him 
to his doom," we all, knowing for ourselves Othello, Ham- 
let, and King Lcai, at once recognise the justice ot Ins 
remarks, while he can say what he has to say sulficicnlly in 
a few lines. But turn to " Dante," and the case wholly 
alters. Here the English reader wfnts not so much criticism 
as information, but Ik; will get the tormci ratliea- than tlie 
latter, while the author's interest ni Dante's sonnets and 
" l^ilitical Ideals " — on both of winch he writes excellently 
— tempts him to leave only a third of his space for The Divine 
Comedy, which he discusses but does not illustrate, although 
discussion, when the subject matter is unknown, must 
obviously be incapable of conveying real knowledge. On 
the other hand where the subject is well defined, as in the 
volume on " Roman Catholicism," " Women’s Suffrage," 
and " Mary Queen of Scots," the author has an easy task. 
In these cases it is possible to be at once clear, concise, and 
yet sufficiently complete, and all three writers have pro- 
duced epitomes which fulfil their aim and are of real value. 
Indeed as parte statements of their case nothing could 
be better than the first two volumes, and that on Roman 
Catholicism is, perhaps, as accurate and succinct an account 
of Roman doctrine as has ever been published, while it has 
the striking advantage of being authoritative, and it gives 
the modern reader almost an uncanny feeling to take up a 
sixpenny book and find on the first page : " nihil obstat, 
J. H. Strassonaier, S. J. Censor depvUatus, imprimatur. 
Edmond Can. Surmont. Vic, gen” It is rare nowadays 
to come across a book every word of which is officially 
certified to be correct. 

But apart from a little collection of English poetry which 
almost justifies its rather ambitious title of " Pure Gold," 
the remaining volumes, which deal with " The Stars/' 

Botany," "Electricity," "Heredity," Organic Chem- 
istry," and " Henri Bcrgqon," equally interest and perplex 
the critic. Here are six vast themes, and here ore six tiny 
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books, that claim to tell us just what we all want to know 
about them. It i.s a large claim, and do they make it good ? 
If they did then the path of knowledge would cease to be 
rough, and we should almost have levelled “ 'The Hill, Diffi- 
culty " ; but to understand hard matters must ever be a 
long and arduous task, and these books pcrhap.s attempt too 
much. Instead of pointing as it were to the peaks, telling 
us what may be seen from them, and taking us a few experi- 
mental ascents of moderate attainment, they seem to put 
too heavy a tax somewhat hastily on our strength with the 
result that we lose heart and flag in our endeavour. A 
person, for instance,." of average intelligence but no special 
knowledge " will hardly be prepared, after reading pages 
on " Organic Chemistry," for such a sentence as this : " A 
third repetition of the experiment gives a third compound, 
the liquid chloroform or trichlonimethane, CHCl^, and finally 
a fourth volume of chlorine will produce carbon tetrachloride, 
or tetrachloromethane, CCl^, wlicn the process ceases and no 
more chlorine is absorbed," althougli this sentence compared 
with many which immediatcdy follow is of almost trans- 
parent simplicity. Nor, jierliaps, will he find it easy to 
grasp at the very outset of his study of the subject that 
" the most widely accepted theory of ‘ Heredity ' is the 
theory of the continuity of the germ plasm, the idea of which 
is that part of the germ plasm contained in the parent egg- 
cell, is not u.sed up in the construction of the body of the 
offspring, but is reserved unchanged foi the formation of 
the germ cells of the following generation " ; wliile, when 
he comes to " The Stars," he will find (p. -!o) that the 
ancients were acquainted with “ the general cliaractcr of the 
sun's movement, namely, tluil he not only moved day by 
day from ea.sl to west, as the stars do, hut also had a second 
motion inclined at an angle to the first, and in the opposite 
direction , and that the dilliLult woids here italu ised are 
left almost wholly to Ins own interpretation. Hut, surely, 
to understand any of the three statements thus qnot(‘d, 
without considerable previous training, would need a very 
alert mind. To the cxpiut who has had such training they 
arc clear, but to the " ^^^'crage " person who lias not, they 
» an hardly be so, and it would seem — if a woid of advu e 
may be jxardoned — that tlu‘ senes suffers from lack of a 
general editor. The abilities ot the various writers are 
beyond question, and they e.ich jirovide an excellent sum- 
mary of their subject, but, like’ most (‘xj)erts, they hardly 
take a just measure of " the a\’crage intelligence." They 
estimate it loo much by an imconsi ions retercnce to then- 
own skill, and tor " The i^coi)le’s Jkioks " there is surely need 
of .some one who can fridge what " the man in the street " is 
or is not capa-blc of understanding The idea of the senes is 
of the best ; it contains material of extieim* interest — and, 
indeed, the accounts given of .Mendelism by Mr. Watson and 
of Bergson by Mr. Carr open up new realms of thought - but 
some of the volumes would certainly gain in value by .sim- 
plification. The publishers have made a very striking effort 
to bring great subjects within the purview of the popuhir 
mind, and if they have erred in forming too high an opinion 
of its powers, it is a generous error which the public ought 
very readily to condone. 

T. H. Pack. 


VICTOR HUGO.^ 

It sometimes happens that the originator of a great 
literary movement long survives its cclii)sc and lives on 
honoured and perhaps apotheosized, into a time which 
has wholly different ideals from his, and regards as a mere 
extravagance, when thinking of it at all, tlic cause with 
which his name was once associated. Victor Hugo is a 
case in point. In his old age he was universally recognized 
as the father, the uncrowned king, of French letters. As 
his last birthdays came round, as .some fresh edition of his 
works was issued, all the schools paid common tribute 
to the patriarch's fame, and bowed the knee before a giant 
of genius and a champion of freedom, who in both aspects 

• ** Victor Hugo : His Life and Work." By A. F. Davidson. 
15s. not. (Nash.) • 


could be deemed tyjiically J^'rench. The mere passage of 
years had made it possible for the violences of his art, the 
inconsistencies in Ins opinions .iiid behaviour to be forgotten, 
and he liad sufficiently retired from active politics for a 
legend, and not an untrue legend, to connect itself with 
his career. His inlciventions in public caltairs became .so 
rare, and were so nicely calculated, that more and more 
could he be considered a representative democrat and the 
moutlijiiecc of the young Republic, as well as the best of the 
world s poets. And so in this final phase, enthusiasm, 
wlncli stopped little short of idolatry, maiked the attitude 
alike of his fellow-craftsmen .iml of his compatriots towards 
the author who had gone into exile on a matter of principle, 
and had denounced des})Oiism with all flu*, ferv'our of his 
unequalled rheloiic. Victoi Hugo sat as it weic 111 tnuinph, 
removed from the range of criticism and exalted to the 
dignity of a dcmi-god. Hut, in jiuint of fact, his was to some 
extent a false position, and (he homage lu' received was 
accorded less to the talents and achievements on which 
he jirided himself than to the age and geiu'ral reputation 
of the veteran. In one res})ec t no mistake could be made ; 
Hugo was the premier poet of ranee— nay, of Kurope. 
Hut 111 other ways he was the exemplar of an outworn 
tradition, l-oiig before his own death that burst of romanti- 
cism with winch his first blaze of jiojiularity synchronised, 
was exhausted beyond the hojie of revival, a Rostand or so 
notwithstanding. Drama, i>oelry, fiction had travelled 
miles away from his aims and conventions, and it is difficult 
to believe that his most respectful colleagues knew much 
or could esteem much of his work apart from his lyrics. 
" Hcrnani " and " Ituy Bias " might be reproduced during 
this or that hour of Hugo- worship, but they were already 
virtually on tlu' shelf as stagc-( lassies, their rhefoiical 
exuberance, their scntinu’iitality, tlieir melodrama making 
little appeal to a jiuhlic among whieli the jiroblem-play 
was in vogue " Res ]\Iiseral)li*s " and comiianion .stories 
might claim their t(!ns ot thousands of readers, but the 
naturalistic novid was even then winning its brief spell 
of favoui, and though a leaction was bound to follow its 
excesses, that reaction was not to take as its motto any 
such ( ry as " Hack to Hugo " No, romance .is he under- 
stood it is dead, and we need not regret that Victor Hugo left 
no rciil school behind him. For, entertaining as " Hernani " 
still is as a piece of literature, by ri'asun of its gusto and its 
note of youthful defiance, magical as is the fantastic atmos- 
phere of " Notie Dame dc Hans," theie is no denying 
tha.t this style of art lends itself to insincerity, exaggeration 
and the striving aftei effect , vices only too easily developed. 
The one side ot Hugo's invention which is j^imunc from 
criticism is jiisl llic one which could not be imitated, tlie 
side which reve.ils itself in his exquisite* lyrics. Fortunately 
all till ough his career he poured these out with inexhaustible 
profusion. Hostenty may ignore some of his romances, it 
may cease to read his dramas, it may turn away from 
that section of his verse in whii h he is inclined to pose 
and be pontifical, but this Hugo at least, Hu^o the lyrical 
pool, will never be allowed to die 

One of the fairest estimates of Hugo, the author, ever 
])ublished in this country is to be found in a biography 
which the lat(* Mr. A. F. Davidson just completed, but was 
not allowed to correct in proof. Fate prevented him from 
seeing the reward of his labours, but he lias left behind 
liim a worthy example of Englisli scholarship. The sound 
judgment displayed again and again in this appreciation 
is its most notable feature. If Mr. Davidson had no 
illicsions as to the extravagance of the French romantic 
movement he is whole-hearted in his esteem of the fecundity 
of Hugo's imagination, his mastery of the grotesque and the 
fantastic, his generous humanity and the richness of his 
more emotional poetry. And while the biograiiher preserves 
the balance scrupulously in weighing the merits of the 
artist he is no less just in his study of the man. He does 
not make too much of the foibles of the poet’s character, 
but he refuses to ignore them. Especially does he draw 
attention to the unreliability of the poet in matters of 
autobiographical detail. Not only did he romance about 
his birth, creating for himself an aristocratic pedigree, and 
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then subsequently apologising for the ancestors he had 
invented ; his trick of inexactitude was carried to much 
further lengths. It became habitual with him to credit 
himself with such behaviour and opinions in a crisis as he 
might have exhibited had he always had the courage of 
his views or always been consistent. Thus, he belittles 
his monarchist pliase and antedates the growth of his 
republican sentiments ; he attributes to himself heroic 
attitudes on occasions such as the time of the Commune, 
and again of the Coup d’Etat, when he was very far from 
acting the hero. Comparing Hugo’s own statements with 
extant documents, Mr. Davidson is able to convict liim 
frequently of making assertions that are untrue, of manu- 
facturing fine poses for himself, and of covering up his 
blunders by forgetting them altogether. The poet's career 
was not all of a piece, nor was his disposition quite so gener- 
ous and large-hearted as he wished the world to imagine. 
There was a large element of egoism in him, and he could 
be petty and envious. As Mr. Davidson points out, he 
quarrelled witli Dumas pdre, merely because the latter was 
more successful in the theatre than he, and he found it 
hard as the years went on to mix socially with literary 
rivals. In the days of " Hernani ” his friends were his 
colleagues, but gradually his circle narrowed down into 
a little coterie of satellites who listened while the Master 
talked and read his own works. Of Hugo's friendships 
and of his relations with womeh Mr. Davidson writes 
tactfully and with due restraint. He makes no more of 
Sainte-Beuve's siege of Mme. Hugo and his repulse than 
he should make, and he mentions, as it were incidentally, 
the prolonged liaison which existed between the author 
and the actress, Juliette Drouet. But all these matters- - 
the posturings, the little vanities, the self-absorption and 
the philanderings of Hugo — his biographer sees in their 
right perspective, and he never fails to insist that the poet’s 
love of freedom was sincere, his humanitarianism very 
genuine, his devotion to children absolutely natural, and 
that even his egoism had the excuse of his preoccupation 
with noble and disinterested thoughts. 

F. G. Bettany. 


CRISPI* 

The Memoirs ” which Signor Palamcnghi-Crispi has 
compiled for the vindication of his uncle’s memory do not 
con.stitute a biography, but rather lay before us the materials 
for one. They are, in fact, a collection of documents strung 
together by a thread of narrative which, though slight, i.s 
suflicient for its purpose. Many of them have never before 
been published, and many were written by Francesco Crispi 
himself, who thus, as his nephew points out in an Intro- 
ductoiy Note, speaks to us from nearly every page. No 
student of the Italian Risorgimento, or of Italian diplomacy 
during the last quarter of the 19th ccntiTry, can possibly 
afford to ne^ect them. 

The first volume deals with the Expedition of the Thou- 
sand, and opens with Crispi's flight from Palermo, after the 
failure of the Revolution of 1848. For more than ^ decade 
he trod the hard road ” of exile, in Piedmont, in Malta, 
in London, and in Paris, earning a scanty livelihood with his 
pen, and conspiring continually against the Bourbon tyranny. 
In 1859, he travelled through vSicily, visiting Messina, 
Catania, Syracuse and Palermo, under the very eyes of the 
ubiquitous Bourbon police ; and, a few months later, he, 
perhaps more than any other, was instrumental in persuad- 
ing Garibaldi to take up arms lor the liberation of Sicily, 
We have the testimony of so bitter an enemy as I-a Farina 
that Garibaldi himself declared that the Expedition of the 
'thousand was “ largely due ” to Crispi. 

After the landing at Marsala, Crispi became sole Secretary 
State, and, from' thenceforward, was always either a 

* " The Memoirs of Francesco Crispi.” Translated by Mary 
Prichard-Agnetti from the Documents collected and edited b>* 
Thomas Palamcnghi-Crispi. Two Vols. 16 s. net each. (Hodder 
^ Stoughton.) 
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member of the revolutionary Government or at Garibaldi’s 
side. He overthrew the Bourbon administration by means 
of his decrees, and, stripping it of that favour it still enjoyed 
among those whose interests were at stake, organized the 
new State. ” The title of King of Italy for Victor Emmanuel 
was first suggested by liim ; and “ to him we also owe the 
formula, ' the people wish Italy to be One and Indivisible,’ 
which confirmed the solemn obligation to achieve union and 
sanctioned, not the annexation of one province by another, 
but the creation of a new State.” He remained ever faith- 
ful to this principle, and, on the death of Victor Emmanuel 
” stood his ground against the traditionalists of the House 
of Savoy, and succeeded in inducing the second King of 
Italy to assume the title of Humbert the Firsts" But, 
though his abandonment of his republican prejudices was 
complete and final, he none the less steadfastly resisted 
Cavour's short-sighted demand for the immediate annexa- 
tion of Sicily : a demand which, had it been yielded to, 
would have prevented Garibaldi crossing the Straits of 
Messina and indefinitely postponed the liberation of Central 
and Southern Italy. The debt of gral ilnde which his native 
Sicily owes him is well nigh as heavy as the debt which she 
owes to Garibaldi. 

Of his subsequent conduct m Naples hard things have 
been said. Mr. Ircvclyan, in his ” GarHialdi and the 
Making of Italy ” does not hesitate to characterise his 
opposition to the plebiscite as ‘ essentially iactious ” ; but 
there is much to be said in defence of the motives of that 
opposition. Crispi had practised as an acimaio in Naples, 
and he knew the Neapolitan character ; he can, therefore, 
hardly have tailed to foresee the evils which must follow 
” the rigid and mechanical application oi the Piedmontese 
laws and administrative system to a state of society very 
different from that of the sub- Alpine populations ” , and 
he, no doubt, felt tliat the conditions of annexation should 
be carefully considered. Moreo\'cr, he iirofoimdJy dis- 
trusted Cavour, and, in view of the t.n'ts disclosed by the 
documents before us, we do nol sec how he (ould have done 
otherwise. There was a time when Sir Janu‘s Hudson and 
Lord John Kiis.sell doubted whether ( in our would ” run 
straight.” 

If, in the first volume, we sec Crispi as conspirator and 
revolutionist, in the second we see him as diplomatist and 
statesman, labouring to build up tlie nation he had helped 
to create. This task he accomplished m.unly through the 
instrumentality of the Triple Alliance. From the hour of 
her birth, United Italy was endangered liy the hostility of 
France and, in a lesser degree, by 1#at of Austria. Even 
after Rome had become tlie Italian capital, France, though 
now reduced to a state of impotence, " tolerated the new 
condition.s witJiout accepting them.” For years a French 
man-of-war rode at anchor off Civitavecchia ” as a perman- 
ent protest and sign of the protectorate France still pre- 
tended to exercise over the Holy See.” The Republican 
Government had inherited the traditions of its imperial 
predecessor, and ” instead of seeking to dispel ill-feeling and 
gain the friendship of the Italians, insulted us, scorned us, 
and threatened us, thus adding fuel to the fire of hostility.'* 

In 1877, Crispi, now President of the Chamber, was sent 
on a confidential mission, nominally to open negotiations 
with the various European governments with regard to the 
status of Italian citizens abroad and of foreigners in Italy, 
but really for the purpose of rendering the friendly rela- 
tions between Germany and Italy more intimate,” and of 
obtaining ” a treaty of alliance which should represent the 
interests of both countries and provide for all contingencies.” 
For the moment, all that he secured^'^was a promise of 
” eventual alliance in case France should attack ” ; but he 
had established confidential relations with Bismarck, and, 
although the Triple Alliance was not actually concluded 
till 1882, his mission was fruitful of future gain to Italy. 

Unfortunately, however, Crispi's domestic relations served 
as a handle for the malice of his enemies, and, in 1878, he 
fell from office with disastrous results. With regard to 
her foreign policy, Italy became ” as changeable as a child 
at its play,” and her consequent inolation auSjected her to 
continual humiliations. At the Berlin Cottgrean her interests 
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were ignored ; the French occupied Tunis and Eng- 
land’s invitation to intervene in Egypt was refused. 

Only after Crispi’s return to Office, \n 1887, did things 
change for the better. In April, he became Minister 
of the Interior in the Depretis Cabinet and, on Deprc- 
tis' death, in the following July, succeeded him as 
President of the Council. Thenceforward, the 
foreign policy of Italy was in competent hands, and 
her interests were safeguarded with statesmanlike 
foresight. Had Crispi remained longer in power, the 
annexation of Tripoli would probably have become 
a fait accompli before the close of the last century. 

It is certain tliat, at dilfercnt epochs, all the great 
Powers had recognized the superiority of Italian 
claims ju that region ; France in 1884 and 1888 ; 
Austro-Hiingary in i8go. and England in the same 
year. In July, Lord Salisbury declared that ’’ the 
interests of Europe demand this o<'.cupation that the 
Mediterranean may be prevented from becoming a 
French Lake. Tlie only point to be further con- 
sidered is whether the present moment be the best 
suited for })utting this undertaking mto execution.' 

In the course of his various diplomatic missions. 
Crispi became acquaintiMl with most of the leading 
statesmen of the day . and there are a hundred 
passages wc should like to quote. It is curious to 
read of J.ord Salisbury that “ he belongs to the type 
of timid Englishmen,” and of Leo Xlll. that he was 
” entirely in th(! powcf of a handful of intriguers and 
agents of Cardinal Monaco’s, ' that bumpkin with 
coar.se boots and a cunning hcad-piccc,' wJio intimi- 
dates the Pope with threats of tlie sufferings of hell.” 

Our s^iace is, how'ever, limited, and wc can only assure 
the readi'r that in these two bulky volumes there is 
not a single dull page from the first to the last. 

They are as interesting as they are instructive. 

In his foreword to Mrs. Hamilton King's ” Letters and 
Recollections of Mazzini ” Mr. G. M. Trevelyan w'rites : 

” The little volume needs no apology. It is a peculiarly 
genuine, and jicrsonal record of the more intimate side of Maz- 
zini’s life during those sad latter years, when hts cause was 
triumphing in the eves of others, hut not in his (Avn : it contains 
some of his most characteristic letters and a description of liis 
last imijrisoiinienf at C.aela, and of his death at Pisii, hy the 
women who witnessed those closing scenes. Comment of mine 
would be an imjicrtinencc, lor it is not an argument but a ieco’'d ” 

This is no doubt pe^tcctly true : but wc arc frank to con- 
fess that it seems to ns rather a record of the authoress’s 
devotion to Mazzini than of any new facts w'hich will be 
serviceable to the historian. Mrs. Hamilton King's letters 
arp almost as numerous as those of her hero, and no mediieval 
nun, kneeling in adoration before the shrine of her patron 
saint, ever poured out her soul in words of stronger 
yearning : 

” 1 think of you when I ]iray, and when the sun shines ; and 
I shall think ol you when I die, and alter that 1 shall see you. 
You have made God’s ways clear to mo through your voice. 
You have supported mv faith, and kept me Irom despair so 
often ; you do not know all you have done for my soul ; and 
doubtle.ss for many other souls whose blessing follows you through 
Eternity. May God bless you for ever, great Prophet and 
Martyr! ” 

So she wrote, in J 863, before she had even seen the object 
of her devotion, and, when at last she met him some nine 
months later, her marriage had, as she tells us, ” in a manner 
placed a barrier between Mazzini and myself, only removed 
by his death.” Almost speechless with admiration she 
” could only utter a few words of devotion and thankful- 
ness " ; but Mr. King was equal to the occasion, and ” sus- 
tained the conversation,” while his wife and Mazzini ” gazed 
at one another.” He had, we are informed, ” a peculiar gift 
oi being able to talk fluently about anything and to anyone 
without having the slightest acquaintance with either.” 
We wish that wc could have heard more of Mr. King. To 
live continually in an atmosphere ol red-hot enthusiasm is 
an exhausting experience, ^r. King’s occasional appear- 
ance is a relief. 


INDIVIDUALITY AND ART.* 

One wants to praise Mr Fmst s fresh ;!,nd liery lillle book 
- but one must begin witli some cold-blooded .ibiise of it. 
'I'hcre are books which aie vncious because they slij) danger- 
ous doctrines into thc'. mind as smoothly and slyly as a 
conjuror. 'J'he special wickedness of this one is the o.stcn- 
tatious way it trumpets and Ha nuts a wholesome truism. 
Its base IS the purest of platitudes- thi! honest axiom, agree- 
able to us all nowadays, that a picture, no less than a 
thunderstorm - 01 a field or a fountain pen or a battleship) 

- IS the one product of infinite forces, the logical link in a 
chain, a bright cross-.scction of an endless ray ; and that 
' 1 ‘iirner’s hand (for instance) when it piamted ” The Fighting 
'rcmcrairc ” was being guided by the hands of dead masters 
and swayed by countless l uiTent forces and doing nothing 
more, au fond, than interceyit the ray, catch it on a canvas, 
let it dai>plc it with bright stains : that ” The Fighting 
lemcraire,” in fact, like everything cist' in life, is only a 
j)rccii)itatc of the x)asl. Now this, of course, i| a good and 
a sound Law, and one it is thorouglily salutary to realise : 
not, to be sure, because it affects the Turner in the least or 
alters its value by a ha’porth, but simply because it is itself 
a kind of kindling picture. Vividly ])rojected, switched 
suddenly iijion a page, it would make something as .stirring 
as the ” Temeraire ” itself. And that, J feci pretty certain, 
was Mr. Furst’s first fine intention. He would lake this 
single canvas of Turner's and cniiniorate all the forces which 
converged there. Starting from the brilliant patch their 
meeting makes on that wall in Trafalgar Square, he would 
work out and out, through Space and through Time, along 
these pouring beams, breasting the stream of evolution, till 
he climbed to the last inscrutable source. He would stem, 
first of all, the purely technical tributaries, run up the 
pictorial pedigree : van de Velde, Claude Lorrain, Tassi, 
Paul Bril : testing his progress as he went by taking sample 
cross-sections, showing us those premature pictures — 
Claude’s ” Seaport ” and van de Velde’s cloudy naval 
” Salute ” — which arc really ” The Temeraire ” in embryo^ 

• ” Individuality and Art.” By Herbert E. A. Furst. 6d. 
net. (Macmillan.) 
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the “ Temcraire " some stages further back. Next, he 
would search out the plot in the chapters of accidents 
which brought Turner and his subject together on that ripe 
August evening near Greenwich, “ with the summer sun 
setting astern of the flagship in the north-north-west.*' 
That would lead him far afield, through wars and inventions, 
steam-tugs, Acts of Parliament, and white-bait suppeis. 
The queer chemistry of Turner's blood would follow the 
allotment of its constituents — so much to mother, grand- 
mother, misty forebears — so much to “ Puggy Booth's*' 
taproom life. And the chemistry of his colours would 
come too, the endless causes which collected them ; and the 
very shape of the two ships in the jncture would have to be 
traced to their origins — back through Armadas, through 
endless reversed modulations, till it reached that aboriginal 
skin-coracle which was really their tightly- twisted blind bud. 
There would be nothing coldly scientific or destructive about 
tliis peeling away of cause after cause. Tt would be a thrill- 
ing progress, immensely romantic, immensely reassuring, 
pressing home, not the individual’s impotence, but the royal 
consequence of his lightest deeds — and (inverting the 

Temeraire," in particular, from an ornament hung on 
a hook to a focus for eternal forces -slung securely in the 
centre of a web of widening causes whose ultimate filaments 
are caught among the stars. 

That is the book Mr. Furst meant to write, making us his 
companions on a happy pilgrimage. Hut as the main idea 
worked in his mind it began to ferment ; and the fumes 
made him see blood. It is a way ideas have. Kven the 
mildest text, if you tease it about, will begin to look like 
a battle-cry ; sooner or later the placidest ])ilgiim begins to 
feel he is on a tremendous Crusade. So with Mr. Furst. 
Essentially, I am sure, the very sweetest and most charming 
of persons, he has chewed this genial jiroposal of his back 
and forth until he has worked himself into the belief that he 
is a ruthless iconoclast, an asstlietic Ishmael oh, the very 
devil of a chap. ITc tears his argument to tatters to make 
missiles of ; he uses the " Temeraire " as a red flag ; lie 
flourishes and jeers and pirouettes like a matador. You 
might think he would have found some difficulty in di.scover- 
ing an adversary — but your really keen crusader can always 
find an infidel. Mr. Fur.st imagines two. One is the gentle 
creature whom he dubs “ the infatuated anti -materialist,” 
mocking his ” soulfully transcendental transports,” and 
thrusting something he calls a ” dissccting-knifc ” under 
his diffident nose. The other band is composed of us 
poor fools of bero -worshippers, the deluded creatures who 
offer up what he calls ” tribute to the individual.” He 
will expose our idols — show us that Turner was, not a 
master at all, but a servant — and that ” The Fighting 
Temeraire ” is ” as much to his credit as the rotation of the 
earth on its axis.” Unhappy human nature I The result, 
of course, will be realised. Inevitably, his anger spoils his 
aim, blurs his sight ; inevitably, the moment he begins to 
use it for cut-and-thrust work that dissecting- knife of his 
loses its beautifully cold, clear, scientific edge. One instance. 
Carried coolly out to its logical end, this process of stripping 
away all the influences that formed him would in one sense 
destroy Turner altogether, but it would not in the least 
demolish his magnificence. He would become an ambassa- 
dor, a symbol for vast powers — a kind of arbitrary 
hierolgyph, if you like, which we use to indicate the point of 
intersection of endle.ss impersonal forces ; but none the less 
to be worshipped — indeed all the more ; for now when we 
bow the knee to him we are really paying homage, through 
their representative^ to those universal powers. But it is 
just these obeisances that Mr. Furst has pledged himself to 
deride, and from this final dissolution of Turner the private 
party he is therefore compelled to shrink. He has got to 
Leep a melancholy shred of him to fling contemptuously 
^own among us hero-worshippers with a terrible ” That's 
all your Turner truly was.” And so we actually find him, 
dissecting-knife and all, engaged in the comically sentimental 
and anti-scientific task of dividing the honours between 
J.M.W.T. and the forces that produced him. He gives 
Turner credit for something he calls ” instinct ” and decides 
thit we may properly praise him for ” his manner of 


suppressing facts ” : failing utterly to see — or rather forced 
to avoid seeing— that these “instincts,” these “suppres- 
sions,” are just as much a mere inheritance as his borrowed 
tricks or traceable knowledge. 

But there ! To hit a man violently, without warning or 
excuse, is, after all, one way of making him see stars ; and 
regarded as dephlegmatising influence — not as a work of 
.science, that is, but as a piece of art — tlie value of Mr. Furst’s 
outburst is real. There are touches of real strength in it, 
too, touches even of beauty, phrases of fire ; these ought 
not to be forgotten. And humanly one of the main results 
of our irritated denial of the heresy of his notion, our eager 
assertion that wc arc every bit as unconventional and ruth- 
less as he is, and more so —is to make us immensely xcalous 
supporters of his idea. Which, no doubt, is exactly what 
Mr. Furst most desires. 

Dixon Scott. 


STIRRING TIMES.^ 

Although the first eighteen years of her existence were 
spent in something of the solitary dignity of the great 
House on the West Indian island of Nevis, yet that the times 
of Julia France were really .stirring times is abundantly 
proved before Ihe reader reaches the close of this really 
fascinating study of modern life. Wc aie too ready to 
assume that stirring times belong to some period that 
looms heroic through the distorting mist of history, or to 
the dateless days of old romance, but heic, by ()ne of the 
keenest and clearest intellects expressing themselves in 
fiction, wc may recognise that, we have been living, are still 
living, in stirring times, for the time of Julia France is the 
time of many who will dclirrhtedly lead her story and 
who are resentful of tlic fact that tiny are coming to be 
regarded as middle ag(‘d ! It is, indeerl, a remarkably 
clever study of present day life tlial Mrs. (iei (rude Atherton 
lias given us, esiiecially elev cr in its picsciita tion of women, 
it may be said, for she is least genial in her sidection of 
masculine types. There may be dcgencMles of a maniacal 
tcndcin y, such as Harold I’ranco, in tlu' tamihcs of oiir old 
aristocracy, there may lie newly rich men of tlie (’ity as 
objectionable as James William Jones, who marries the 
daughter of an impo\ erishcd peer that he may get into 
Society, but somehim the reader feels that the anlUor has 
chosen more exaggerated types of me n than slie has of 
women in developing the thesis w^ii h she has selected. 
That her cliaracters, engaging or repellent, are incscnted 
with a kind of remorseless faithfulness is only what Mrs. 
Atherton has taught us to expect in her novels. Julia 
herself is introduced to us as an innocent child who has 
been brought up on the island of Nevis by a domineering 
old mother who, guided by astrology, has learned as she 
thinks exactly what the girl's fate is to be. Thus when 
Lieutenant France, pre.su mptive heir to a dukedom, appears 
and is at once impressed with Julia, Mrs. Edis loses no 
time in bringing about the fulfilment of the first stage ot 
the girl's foretold progress to greatness. There is a hurried 
marriage ; France goes off with his .ship and Julia is sent 
to the care of a worldly aunt in London to await the husband 
of whom she knows but little, and whom she likes not at all. 
France is a man of over forty, a roue, a gambler, a drinker, 
and — to the observant— with hints of the coming event of 
insanity. In London, and at the Duke of Kingsborough's 
castle, Julia developes rapidly ; circumstances seem to 
work towards her taking her place as mrife of the heir to a 
dukedom — and had the heir been a shade better that might 
have been her fate — instead, however, she awakens, or is 
rudely awakened, to a sense of her position, and at length 
while agreeing — for a friend's sake — to appear as France's 
wife, to continue living in his house, she only does so with 
a pistol ever within reach. The pistol scene is a trifle 
theatrical, and yet, given the characters concerned, and the 
situation that has arisen, it is not unreally so. 

* ” Julia France and Her Times : A Novel.” By Gertrude 
Atherton, fis. (Murray.) 
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The times of Julia France bring us up to the Suffragette 
demonstrations of recent years, and the heroine — victim 
of a mother's iimbition, of a man's selfishness and pride 
and of effete laws — bears a very prominent part in the 
movement. Whether as an innocent child, an avidly 
learning woman, as leader in a great cause, as friend, or as 
lover she is always possessed of an irresistible charm, and 
long and bitter as is the road she travels from the hasty 
marriage in Nevis, the reader would have felt something 
of a hurl if Mrs. Atherton had not taken her story to a more 
or less conventionally happy ending. ]hit if Julia France 
fascinates us — as she fascinated people as widely ditferent 
as Harold France, Nigel Herbert and Dan Tay — it is not 
only by the story, but by her thoughtful and illuminating 
treatment of some of the serious problems of modern life 
that the author at once attracts and holds us. The novel 
is indeed a big piece of work, one that may incidentally 
be commended to the thouglitfiil consideration of all Anti- 
Sullragists, as well as Sutlragists, though some of the latter 
may think that Julia should not liave accepted happiness 
with one out of sympathy with her cause, but in making 
her do so the aulhor h^is only subtly stressed the fact that 
woman would be not less a woman for being a better 
citizen. The story of Julia Fiance is a book that deserves 
to rank with the best works of fiction of the day, one that 
can be but inadequately disc ussed in a short review. 

Wai ter Jerroj.d. 


CHARLES LAMB* 

" ‘ JCha ’ did not reach a second i‘(lition in Lamb's lilc- 
tinic," Mr. E. V. T.ucas nnninds us 111 this latest, amplest 
and most satisfying edition of Elia's works--" that is to 
say, during «l period of twelve years —although the editions 
into which it has passed between iii^^ death and the present 
day are legion." In his hfetinu', J-amb was overshadowed 
ami rath(‘r jiatronised by many of his friends ; Soutlii^y. 
for example, would have scouted the bare suggestion that 
a day couhl ever come wlien Elia as a personality or as an 
author would rank above himself ; but ever since he passed 
out of life I.amb'h i)o])ularity as an author has l>een surely 
and steadily increasing and Ins iimc(uc and delightful pci- 
soiialily has been growing upon us until at length we know 
him more intimately, have a vivider idea of Jiim, and are 
probably more really ii'Aerestcd in him tlian in any ot his 
great contemporaries. He is alive to us as Jolmson is, and 
as Colei idgt! and Wordsworth are not ; and tliis is because 
he was not only so quaint and lovable and utterly human a 
creature in himself that there is a iiercnmal pleasure in 
reading whatever of fact anyone has to tell us about him, 
but because he has in the most literal sense put himself into 
everything Ik; has written, llis essays arc not merely an 
utterance of liis individual opinions and idiosyncrasies ; he 
puts into them also sketches and stories ot his relatives and 
friends ; fashions them out of recollections of his childhood 
and youth, out of the joys and sorrows and odd events of 
his past, and the casual, everyday incidents of his present 
George Dyer calls to si;e him, and going away walks short- 
sightedly into the New Fiver, and one of his most whimsical 
essays grows out of that ; a friend g^^^ s abroad, and you 
have " Distant Correspondents " ; he recovers from an 
illness and writes " The Convalescent " ; he is pensioned 
off from the India House and one of the best of his papers, 

" The Superannuated Man," is the result. If nobody had 
told us a word about him we could have gathered all the 
necessary material for a full biography from his essays and 
letters. 

Johnson has a life apart from his writings, but the best 
life of Lamb is bound up with what he wrote, and yet to 
know him perfectly you must read, too, the anecdotes and 
odds and ends of information about him that many others 

* “ The Works of Charles and Mary Lamb." Edited by 
E. V. Lucas. Vol I. : Miscellaneous Prose. , Vol. II. : Essays 
and Last Essays of Elia. Vol, III,.: Children’s Books. 5s. net 
each. (Methuen.) 


have added to what he has told us of himself. And he has 
nev^cr had a more painstaking, more conscientious, more 
understanding editor than Mr. E V. Lucas. Mr. Lucas's 
edition of Lamb's works originally appcari;d in seven more 
expensive volumes, and is now n’-issnod in six at five shillings 
each. Ihis new issue has beiMi " revised and amcTuIed and 
arranged in more eompanion.dile shape new matter 

is included ; some doiihllul inattiT has liecn reinovc'd ; and 
the notes, although oi'easionally enriched, liave be(‘n reduced 
in number anti ofleii t-oudensed." "Phesc* (ojiioiis, concise 
notes at the end of eat h book ina,k(' an ideal eontordaiitc ; 
they are a biographic al dutionary of all the people Lamb 
refers to ; some of them aie essays m little on the under- 
lying truths that J.amb Ii.ls liaiullcd fantastically m .several 
of his disse.rtalions ; all of them an* iniercsting and essen- 
tial lor they do add something to our knowledge of Lamb, 
or his circle, or the woild that hi' lived in. This chcapci 
edition, too, has the adx aiitagi' of being tlie right size tor the 
pocket ; it is well jirintcd, vi'iy tastefully bound and each 
volume lias a frontispiece ])()rtraiL 'I'hree \oliime.s aie now 
ready, and when the sixth is out one has a pious hope that 
Me.ssr.s. .Methuen may be moved to round oft their enter- 
prise with a re-issuc of Mr. J luas’s admirable " Life of 
of Lamb " in the same clica]) and attiactivi' form. 

s. J. 


“HUMAN, WARIOUS.” 

It is very jilea.sant to find Mr. Ballour among the ojiti- 
mists, blit wc doubt if he was ipjilc justified in describing 
modern fiction .is gloomy and deeply tinged with pessimism. 
Such a description ( (‘rfainly applies to many new novels, 
as it applied to many old ones, and will apply to many yet 
to be written, until the woild becomes perfect and to- 
morrow IS no longer unsure. It is profitable tor us that 
even 111 our fiction we sJiould look upon life as it is. and 
not toc> complacently close our eyes on all but the sunny 
side of it. All our mosi popiil.ir novelist.s- those who sell 
by the hundred thousand - are unfailingly optimistic and 
see to it that virtue invariably triiinijihs and the end is a 
hayqiy one, and for the lesl you could count the pessimists 
among tlu'iii on the lingers ot yom two hands, but the 
ciptimists arc too numerous to be so leadily numbered. 

Apart fiom other coiisider.itions, it is not good for a 
man to go through life ignoring everything that may 
trouble lum and nnikc him sad. Von have the evil (‘ffects 
ot such ti selfish (oiiise of living admirably illustrated both 
in " In ('otton W'ool,"^ and in " Blinds Down "* Mr. W. B. 
Maxwell [uesents yon in Leonard ( ulcraft with a man wlio 
is, at the outset, desjiitc Ins little vanities, a charming and 
likeable personality. He is a strong, healtliy, handsome, 
nearly middle-aged idler, taking infinite care of himself, 
.sensitively shrinking from the iigl> facts of existence and 
whatever might endanger Ins comfort or disturb his emo- 
tions, devotedly attached to Ins invalid father, walking 
daily by the .side of his bath -chair up and down the parade 
of a little seaside town, highly respected, looked to for 
ad\ice by men younger and older than himself, popular 
with the ladies, but averse from the responsibilities of 
marriage, anxious to stand well in everybody's opinions, 
but secretly thankful that tlie yileadings of his father enable 
him to pose as a dutiful, self-sacrificing son when he 
refrains from rejoining the Yeomanry and going out to the 
Boer War. He is a wonderful blend of the conventional 
gentleman and the absolute cad, Mr. Maxwell draws him 
mercilessly, with insight and a subtle skill in psychology 
that go far to make this the most brilliant of his books, 
Lenny sacrifices even the woman he loves to his own com- 
fort and selfish pleasure ; on the eve of marriage with a 
rich, infatuated young widow, he runs away, fearing that 
marriage and a change of habits at his time of life may be 
unwise and dangerous to his health, and in the end, for all 
his watchful care of himself and hi., avoidance of the stony 

^ " In Cotton Wool." By W. B. Maxwell. 6s. (Hutchinsoii*) 
> " Blinds Down." By H. A. Vachell. 6s. (Smith, Elder. ) 
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ways of^the world he degenerates into a condition that is 
tragically pitiful. The art of this story and the tonic 
quality of its philosophy are finer and more moral things 
than any mere short-sighted cheerfulness. 

Mr. H. A. Vachell reads you a similar lesson in “ Blinds 
Down." His sketches of mid- Victorian life and character 
are very subtly and delicately finished work. Here it is 
two elderly spinsters, the Misses Mauleverer, who live 
wrkpped in cotton wool, so resolute to see nothing evil or 
nasty around them that they always keep the blinds down 
over their southern windows that overlook Hog Lane, the 
slummy corner of their country town. They have the 
upbringing of their half-sister, Rosetta, a lively, pretty 
girl much younger than themselves, who finds their narrow 
outlook and prim conventions sometimes amusing and 
nearly always irksome, but because she loves them, obeys 
them, with occasional revolts. They will not discuss nor 
allow her to discuss any but the most decent, agreeable 
topics of human concern ; they try to close her eyes as 
they close their own against whatever might shock or 
offend them ; and what is the outcome of this scrupulous 
turning away from all but pleasant truths ? Loving Ros- 
etta passionately as they do, they nevertheless make wreck 
and ruin of her life, and a day comes when she returns to 
them, and, to keep them from leading her daughter into 
a loveless but highly respectable marriage, tells them 
plainly how, having kept her in ignorance of the hard 
facts, the sorrows and dangers of existence, they had sent 
her out into a world where those hard facts and sorrows 
and dangers had to be faced and her ignorance was no 
protection to her, and that if in her training they had 
thought more of large realities and less of petty proprieties 
she might have been happy now instead of miserable. 
Before you decide that literature should be always cheerful, 
you would do well to look around you a little, and to read 
these books. 

Which is not to deny that one may be both cheerful and 
truthful. Mrs. Wemyss achieves that unity in “ A Lost 
Interest”^ — a cleverly developed witty comedy that runs 
lightly now and then along the edge of tragedy, but never 
slips over. Violet Egerton, a charming young married 
lady, almost as winsomely innocent as Mr. Vachcll’s 
Rosetta, attracts the admiration of a personable, middle- 
aged Cabinet Minister. He contrives to dispatch her hus- 
band on a lengthy foreign mission, and in his absence .sets 
himself to enliven the loneliness of little Mrs. Egerton. 
He is a bojn philanderer. So long as she shrinks from 
him, half-afraid, he is keen in the pursuit, but as soon as 
she is glad to see him and begins to find pleasure in his 
company he loses interest in her. His interest thus revives, 
slackens and revives again, and at last it is only the inter- 
vention of the kindly, worldly-wise old Lady Blatherwaitc 
that, covering the complacent Minister with ridicule, 
snatches the flattered, fluttered little wUe back into safety 
in time. It is a capital story, punctuated with good 
epigrams ^and alive with shrewd comments on modern 
society. 

This problem of the wife and the other man is dealt 
' with in widely differing and more sombre ways in “ Between 
Two Stools,”* in ” Wings of Desire,” and in ” The Dew- 
pond.” In these cases the trouble arises not from the 
mere absence of the husband, but because the wife has 
ceased to love him. Miss Rhoda Broug^fiton handles the 
theme with a freshness and vigor that are amazing wheii, 
you look back on her long record of achievement, and note 
the date of her first book. One does not Hesitafe to place 
this as the best of her many novels ; thar style is easy, 
concise, interesting, and the characterisation clear-cut and 
true, and the story of the patient wife, mated to a man 
who has for ten years been paralysed and has, by his 
harshness and brutalities of speech, worn down her com- 
passion and forfeited her affection ; watched by a pre- 
cocious daughter and fearful of being betrayed by her; 

' ” A I^ost Interest.” By Mrs. George Wem3rss. 6s. (Con- 
stable.) 

I*! Stools,” By Rhoda iroughton. 6S. 

Ptanley Paul.) ^ 


drifting into love with her husband's close friend, whom 
she had disliked until after her husband perversely com- 
pelled her to tolerate him — all this is unfolded with sym- 
pathetic understanding and a ripe narrative skill. Both 
she and the man are too inherently honourable to do more 
than own their love of each other, and to feel secretly 
ashamed of the knowledge that they are waiting wearyingly 
for her husband to die. For his own sake she even sends 
her lover away from her, at length, and nearly drives him 
into marrying one of the least sophisticated, most oddly 
charming girls we have met in recent fiction, but fate is 
kinder to them after all than they had intended to be to 
themselves. 

There is a good rascally romance of a hidden treasure 
hunt in ” Wings of Desire,”® but this only serves to lend a 
little additional colour and a spice of adventure to a story 
whose main interest gathers about Sara Bel lew, her extra- 
ordinary father, her emancipated sister, her husband, 
Archer, the great novelist, and Captain Billy Knivett, the 
quiet, large-minded man who understands her and loves 
her, keeps a doggedly faithful guardianship over her, and 
is always ready to spend himself in her service. She has 
all her life been in subservience, first to her father, a genial, 
eccentric domestic tyrant, and now to both him and her 
husband, for he shares their household ; and she is fretting 
with all the modern woman’s impatience of restraint, 
reaching out vainly after freedom and a larger life. She 
had been ambitious of a musical career, but marriage has 
put a stop to that ; she has no children ; and her husband 
has so often given her cause for jealousy that she has grown 
indifferent to him. A bilt(‘r resentnumt against woman's 
being ” bound by the t)ranny of bygone centuries to tlie 
vile service of sex ” sounds intermittently through this 
poignantly human story, that lays bare tiu* weaknesses of 
mankind and of womankind franklv, but with a right 
artistic reticence of phrase and keen imaginative sympathy. 

Once again in ” The Dewpond there is the woman 
unhappily marric'd and meeting when it is too late the man 
who should have been her husband, but the story is so 
entirely different in method, in style, in its types of character, 
that it is as utterly unlike the other three that revolve . 
round this central idea as any stoiy well could be. The 
wife here might have lived resignedly m decorous respect- 
ability to the end of her days, but for one casual, petulant 
act of hers that chamed to have an unseen witness. Out 
of this trivial incident Mr. Charles Marriott ingeniously, 
plausibly, draws a chain of little happenings which links 
on naturally at la.st to his final camslrophc — if catastrophe 
that can be called which makes two people happy and 
leavc.s the third too pnggi.shly self centred to be really 
miserable. Its very slightness is part of the plot’s clever- 
ness ; you arc interested in tlic book mainly because its 
varied characters arc in themselves abundantly interesting, 
and because it is written with delightfully deft touches 
of fancy, and an airy, slightly cynical humour. 

But if, like Mr. Balfour, you prefer novels that will cheer 
you, you cannot do better than get” The Family Living,”* 
“A Bachelor’s Comedy,”* and ” The Inviolable Sanctuary.*'* 
The two first arc concerned with clerical life, and the third 
is written by a clergyman. Mr. Lacon Watson's humour 
has a saturnine streak in it and sharpens now and then 
into satire, but it is as urbane as it is shrewd, The follies 
of mankind do not exasperate him — they amuse him, and 
though he shoots them smartly as they fly his arrows are 
not UQisoned. He knows the life of the country parson 
and xtifi schoolmaster from the insidoi and he traces his 
irresolulu^ soK-distrustful hero, Algeilion Ridley, through 
those careers with realistic forcefulness and a quiet whimsi- 
cality that i|j; delightfully entertaining. Algernon asserts 

» ” Wings of Pesixy.” By M. P. Willcocks. 6s. (John Lane.) 

* ”The Dem^d.” By Charles Marriott. 6s. (Hurst & 

Blackett.) .. ^ 

i F^y Livinp;.” By E. H. Lacon Wa#son. jfis. 

(John MurrayJ 

• A Bach%'8 Comedy.” By E, H. Buckrose. 6s. (Mills 
d:Boon.) 

’ " The Inviolable Sanctuary.” By George A. Birmingham, 
as. net (Neboo.) 
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himself sufficiently to have a love affair of his own, and to 
^et splashed by a scandal ; and on the death of his father 
he thankfully throws over the family living and goes seeking 
adventure abroad, but the pull of early dissociations lures 
him back, and after all he not only succeeds to liis father's 
vicarage, but marries the very girl his father had chosen 
for him. 

Mrs. liiickrose's bachelor is a young vicar of a country 
parish, who suffers under the name of Andrew, because when 
people get friendly with him they have an instinctive apt- 
ness to wound his dignity by calling him Andy. His 
•comedy is the best of good fun, played out amongst a 
motley collection of (juaint parishioners, and gradually 
taking into its scope a very pretty love affair, that has its 
moments of anxiety and hints of heartbreak, but is more 
■often in the sun than the shadow, and has never a memory 
of any shadow left upon it at the close. 

The spirit of comedy presides over Mr. George A. Bir- 
mingham’s pages also, and makes occasional excursions 
into the realm of farce. A runaway honeymoon coui^le, 
hiding among some small islands in remote wilds of Ire- 
land, are suspected of being German spic.s. It was a little 
unkind of Mr. Birmingham to make the bridegroom, a 
elergyman, such a laughable nincompoop ; but Priscilla 
would make amends for more than that. I’riscilla is not 
the bride ; she is a fascinating, tomboyish flapper, who 
looks after her cousin Frank Mannix, a self-important public 
fichoolboy, when he comes north on a holiday, and soon 
«nubs and crushes all the starchy pride out of him and 
reduces him to a state of almost primeval savagery. Boat- 
ing among the islands, they sight the tent of the honeymoon 
couple, ])ut them down at once as German spies and pro- 
ceed to dog them, and keep a troublesome watch upon 


them ; till the bride’s father corning in pursuit is the guest 
of Prispilla s parent, and diiecily slic learns the truth her 
sympathies go out to the fugitives — she constitutes herself 
thcii protector with the result that she considerably in- 
creases their discomforts in her anxiety for their safety, 
but .shapes their fortuiu's to a highly salisfacdory finish all 
the same. Its bree/y, rollicking, irrcsyionsiblti humour is 
simply irresistible. If it is a cheerful book yon are after, 
here it certainly is ; there is not hing serious anywhere about 
it except its title, and (’ven that is not serious when you 
know what it means 


GHOSTS OF THE WELLS.* 

This book should have Ixren gut li]) in dainty form for 
llic pocket of those who l(j-day seek the salubrious air of 
Tunbridge Wells, where they ( an lie far from the madding 
crowd and rci all tin; immione’. ol tin* ]).isl as well as satisfy 
the soul with tlie vision of the blue distances. The author 
docs not stay to enlarge on the piictiiresque in landscape ; 
but he lias provided us with a book that is something to dip 
into at one's leisure, and is as companionable as it is essen- 
tially unpretentious. He repeats himself, as gossips have 
a way of doing, but his repetitions arc not of the nature 
of the things to be resented. 

With its tlircc hundred years of history, Tunbridge Wells 
provides a splendid topic for the gossip ; but apart from 
tin* pages of Thackeray and Meredith, old rhymes, old 
letters and memoirs, Mr. Melville is on virtually new ground. 
He has been anticijxited by only two historians — Thomas 
Benge Burr, in 1766, and Paul Amsinck, in 1810. The 
references in Waller and Congreve are not jiarticularly 
important, though they are not forgotlen. 

The Hoyal patronage of the place, by Henrietta 
Maria and Catherine of Braganza, was, perhaps, 
more useful than particularly interesting. One 
IS much more attracted by the stories of Kicliard 
Cumberland and Beau Nash, of both of v^hom 
Mr. Melville finds much to .say and says it well, 
(iramont (or should wc not say Gramont’s 
brother-in-law ?) provides the first description of 
the Wells, which the Due dc Cominges declared 
should be called The Wells of Scandal." Defoe, 
to whom Mr Melville is specially indebted, 
entered a warm defence of the ladies in this 
connection. He found the men luuch more to 
blame than the fair sex ; and if, as Mr. Melville 
says, in the century in which the Wells enjoyed 
its greatest period of prosperity, " gallantry 
flourished in inverse ratio to athletics," this 
may possibly placate some of the critics of our 
contemporary wicket and goal, especially when it 
is remembered how the gallantry was accompanied 
by reckless gaining. 

Mr. Melville has drawn largely on the corres- 
pondence of Lady Jane Coke, Mrs.** BluSstocking " 
Montagu, Dr. Arbuthnot, John Gay, Gilbert 
West, Samuel Richardson, and the autobio- 
graphies of Madame D'Arblay and Richard 
Cumberland. One of the best of his liberal 
supply of anecdotes is about Nash and the 
equally autocratic Sarah Jennings. There is a 
very interesting passage about the early residents 
moving their houses about from one spot to 
another. This sounds rather like an anticipation 
of transatlantic enterprise ; and even when we 
gather that the houses in question were built on 
wheels or sledges, wc are not altogether disap- 
pointed of a modern parallel, because the object 
in view was to evade taxation. 

In taking us down to the Wells, Mr. Melville 
devotes some space to the touting for custom by 

• Society at Royal Tunbridge Wells in the 
Eighteenth Century — and After. ’ ’ By Lewis Melville. 
Illustrated from rare prints and portraits in the 
collection of A. M. Broadley. zos. 6d. net. 
(Eveleigh Nash.) 



Richard Naeh, Master of the Ceremonlea 
at Bath and Tunbridge Welle. 

From “ Society tt Tuobridge WolV» ** by Lewis Melville (Eveleigh Neeb). 
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tradesmen who met the travellers en route. This practice 
was in force on the Epsom as well as on the Tunbridge 
road. There are some doggerel verses, of which the 
following lines form a part : 

" Now this, please your Hnnonr, is what we call Tooting, 

A Trick in your Custom to got tiio first Footing.’' 

These lines suggest a dreadful thought about a certain 
Scottish custom. But this by the way. Mr. Melville 
seems to think that the suburb of Tooting derived its name 
from the practice alluded to by his rhymester. I hit Tooting 
is described in the Domesday Book as “ Totinges." and 
in olden times a family resident there were known as the 
Totingas. Among other gossipy notes one may include 
the references to the way in which Dissent seems to have 
settled in Tunbridge in advance of the Establishment, 
which leads ISlr. Melville to remaik. when writing about the 
three hills in the vicinity of the Wells, that the third hill 
was called Mount Pleasant “ perhaps to emphasise the fact 
that it had no connection with Dissent.” Another point 
in passing may be mentioned ; Defoes statement 
that at the Wells ” few drink physic-ally. ” meaning 
medicinally. 

In a sense Tunbridge Wells has had its day. together with 
Epsom and Bath ; but it will always have its admirers— 
(unless in time a coal sc.im is discovcued there), and Mr. 
Melville’s most readable' volume will surely add to their 
number. 

W. E. A. 


RUTHERFORD AND SON.^ 

Rutherford and Son ” is an impressive play made out 
of an evening and morning in the life of a north country 
manufacturer’s family. Old Rutherford, owner of the 
works, gave his son John a year at Harrow to make him a 
gentleman, but John, like his elder sister Janet and elder 
brother Dick, the parson, is a repressed, sullen rebel against 
his father. John has made a discovery which will save the 
business from decline, but he refuses to give it up without 
a price, not seeing the necessity of putting everything 
into " Rutherford's.'’ Ho has been a failure himself, 
marrying “ common," and forced to come and live at home 
with h i^ wife and baby. Dick, the parson, has decided to 
give up the parish because he can do nothing with a popu- 
lation which is entirely under his tyrannical father and 
the ideal of " Rutherford's." Janet is getting on for 
forty, and endures life because she has a love affair with 
Rutherford's right-hand man, a workman named Martin. 
Martin is John's confidant in his discovery. Old Ruther- 
ford hears the story of Janet and Martin just after a row 
with Johf over the giving up of the discovery. He sends 
for Martin, who is so overcome by the power of Rutherford 
and " Rutherford's " and perhaps by a fear that he is 
suspected with Janet, that he gives up the secret of the 
process, or promises to on the following morning. In the 
morning Martin gives up the secret and is dismissed for 
his pains. Martin dismissed, the old man sends for Janet, 
and, betraying her into a confession, tells her she must 
go next day and never come back. John is wild at 
Martin's unfaithfulness, and goes off with aU he can find 
in his father's till, leaving his wife and child to follow 
when he ba.g made a position for himself. Martin and 
Janet, and, perhaps, a baby, have to be off to begin life 
away from " Rutherford's." John's wife has little rea^n 
- to expect John to do any good, so she makes a bargain with 
^ Rutherford: 

“ You're alone now and getting old, with no one to come 
after yon. When you die Rutherford's will be sold— somebody 
'll buy it and give it a new name perhaps, and no one will ever 

* " Rnffierford and Son " : A Play in Three Acts. By 
Githa Sowerby. ss. net. (Sidgwick ft Jackson.) 


remember that you made it. ThatTl bo the end of all your 
work. Just — nothing. You've thought of that. I've seen you 
thinking of it as Fv^e sat by and watched you. . . . From you 
1 can get what I want for my boy. ... I want to undo the 
wrong we’ve done him, John and I. . . . You can give me all 
this — you’ve got the power. Right or wrong, you’ve got the 
power. . . . That’s the bargain, (hve me what T ask, and in 
return I'll giv^e you him.” 

The child also is to become part of " Rutherford’s." 
Old Rutherford is satisfied. As for the wife : 

” And there’ll be a woman ” she .says slowly, ” living in the 
house, year after year, with the fells closed round her. She’ll 
sit and sew at Hh; window, see the furnace (lare in the dark ; 
lock up, and give you the keys at night.” 

Rarely docs the author allow herself so mucli explicit 
poetry. It IS a bleak, northern pla3^ almost saved from 
sordidness by its bleakness, and so snn])le and free from 
waste and e.xaggeration as to attain on the whole, as well 
as in many of the parts, a lyrical intensity — a lyrical in- 
tensity equal to that of Mr. Edward Garnett's ” Breaking 
Point,” but CO ()]'craling with a greater depth and richness. 

bj)WAKi) Thomas. 


IRovcl Botes. 


QUEEN OF THE GUARDED MOUNTS. By John 
Oxenham, 6.s. (ilodder A Stoughton.) 

The French Revolution has luriiished niatti'r for many 
romances, but larely for one- of inoTc stirring and varii'd 
interest or more cdi.iim than fill the rornamc that is un- 
folded in the pages of ” Queen of flu- (inaided Mounts." 
Mr. John Oxenhain has not taken the usual way of giving 
you pictures of the lurid doings in and around Pans during 
the reign of the Terror ; he introduces you to a little party 
of fugitive aristocrats who come over to England and arc 
drawn to finding a haven of refuge on St. Miciiael’s Mount 
off the Cornish coast because of its resemblance to Mont 
St. Michel on the shore of Brittany, wberc their ancestral 
home had been. This little party consists of the Marquis 
de St. All bin, his daughter Rcn6e and his son Michcl, and 
it is not long befoic the chief int^e.st of the story centres 
on the delightful Ren6c. The Marquis and his son rcluni to 
Brittany to play leading parts in a rising for the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons, and mainly through the mean 
duplicity and weakness of their exiled king all their loyal 
efforts arc frustrated, and when their followers arc in 
hiding and they in prison in that Mont St. Michcl that 
had formerly lieen their home, Ren6c and certiiin of her 
English friends follow them out to Brittany in the hope of 
rescuing them. Meanwhile, on the English St. Michael's 
Mount, where she and her father and brother had won the 
hearts alike of the rugged fisher folk and the admirable 
little great persons of the village, Renee herself had found 
two lovers, who prove the manliest and most generous of 
men in their rivalry. The sketches of Cornish fishermen 
and Breton peasantry are very vividly realised, and we 
meet among these people many sturdily likeable and 
quaintly humorous iiersonalities. The characterisation 
throughout is, indeed, excellent ; the story bristles with 
adventure and dramatic incident, and is cunningly threaded 
with one of the most glamorously int^esting of love idylls. 
The descriptions of the country round about the two 
Mounts are minutely and graphically picturesque, and the 
sixteen photographic illustrations add to the attractive- 
ness of the book. " Queen of the Guarded Mounts " is a 
fresh and cleverly written novel that will enhance Mr. 
Oxenham's reputation with the general reader and is 
certain to enjoy as lasting a local popularity in the neigh- 
bourhoods of the French and English Mounts as " Loma 
Doone " does in the Doone country. 
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J'hoto hv /.a.i'snii Itnhn 


Mr. W. Hope Hodsson. 


THE NIGHT LAND. By W. Hope Hodgson. Os. (Evelcigh 

Nasi I, ) 

You may say that in “ J'lio Nigtd T.anci ” Mr. Hope 
Hodgson’s reach exi ecds liis grasp, tliat his story m some 
of its details is obscure and difficult to follow, that he tells 
it in a quaint, are.haic language that docs not make hir easy 
reading but at least you cannot say he, has not aimed at 
doing a big thing. He has set himself to unfold a love 
tale that is not bounded by the limits of a lifetime, bin, 
continues and is rcnewc'fcagam at last in a strange dream- 
life after many centuries, llis hero is a man of two hundicd 
years ago who loses the woman he loves not long after she 
is married to him ; in utter grief and despair all his thoughts 
go yearning after her— they e.arry him far on down the 
ages yet to be, and he seeks her and cries out for her through 
new and newer phases of existence until, at length in a 
miraculous trance state, he finds himself at the close of some 
million of years living in the latter days of the world when 
the powers of evil have grown so potent, so aggressive, so 
almost all-conqucrmg that the survivors of tlie human race 
are gathered for self-defence into one enormous pyraimd, 
building their city tier above tier within it, and on every 
hand all around this Last Redoubt stretches the Night 
Land inhabited by primeval, material giants and loathsome 
monsters and sinister, dreadful immalerial things of the 
spirit world that have power over the souls of mortals. 
Here, in this place of refuge, that man of two hundred years 
ago is continually sending his eager thoughts out across the 
grim wastes of the Night Land in search of the woman he 
had loved and lost ; and a time comes when out of the vast 
and unknovra darkness her thoughts answer him, and after 
some broken fashion they are able to communicate with 
each other. Suddenly this communication fails ; he tries 
in vain to renew it ; and fearful that she may have set out 
across that fiend-haunted dayless wildeme.ss to find hiin, 
he takes all due precautions, arms and fits liimself for his 
enterprise, quits the shelter of the Pyramid and begins to 
make his way in the direction whence he beUeves she may 
be coming. From this point onwards the story grows 


rapidly in power and jiittTcsl. Wliatcvcr Mr, Ilod/^son 
lac'ks it is not iina^onalion, and Ins description of that 
learsfimc jonriK'y by trai.kle.ss ways and throiij:;li ])enls 
iindreainl ol belort', Jtnd nf tlie meeting oi lliosc two lovers, 
and tlie ad\ enl iiies, by tin ns ginn, teiribh*. eharininply 
idyllic’, throiijj^li wliuli Ihey jias.scd together j;i\e Inin scope 
for paintin^^ sfune ol the most eerie, wildly liornbh' and 
pleasantly (Liinty pit tines Ihnt h.ixe ever vonie iioiii Ins 
pen, W (' shall not attempt to any lull oiilliiie 61 

Mr. Hodj»son's romant c it runs to iieail\ six hundred 
pa^cs and is (lowdf'd with incideiil and alivt with inner 
.signifieances and inuh'n'iirrents ot meaninp ^’on tiiay 
read it as a tloiidv' .lihI (dnsivt* alh'j^ory, il yon have a liking 
for that iorm ol lit er.i lure, bnl m its allegorical .Lsju'tt it is 
not sini]ile enonj^h, it lu'eds too much exjilammj;, and you 
will do iK'tter jiei haps to k'.kI it sim])l\’ as a d.iiin^lv 
iniaKinnti v’e love stoiv, and .is siuh >011 will lind it a very 
oiiginal and siillu leiitlv rem.'ik.iblc book. 


THE GOLIGHTLYS : FATHER AND SON. by baureiRc 
North. Os. (Setker.) 

■’ The Goliphtlys is a brilliant and a dis.i])j)oinling 
book, which could only havt; been written by a sini^oilarly 
able man. It is witty, it is in many w'ays profoundly true, 
and it is certainly a book that is capable of giving very 
keen enjoyment to all who care for good things. The 
character of IVitiphar Golightly stands out clear as a 
cameo, seen unerringly b\' a mind that is both penetrating 
and rich in experience ; and th(!re is hcie to be gathered, 
moie surely than has been possible in stories which have 
more steadfastly labourcid to present it, a distinct impres- 
sion of the joiirnalistif' vvtnld. 'bhrough the intrigues that 
provide the main inleicst, one may catch little gleams of 
Iiersonal histories, which tall into their due place, and give 
the book a great air ol real doings and comprehensive 
knowledge There are viv id and unusual pictures of under- 
graduate life at Oxford ; the impressions one gtds of every 
jierson m the slory are unhesitating, lull of suggestion and 
knowledge ; and the book is, m the highest sense, entertain- 
ing. Jhit it lacks momentum. Jt is Thackerayan in tliis 
as m other respects, indescribably scattered, so that although 
one actually perceives the design, and apprei.iates the 
subllety of the mind that could so deliberately project a 
story which just catches these various lives at the point of 
i:ontact, one's final impression is ol the author's capacity. 
It is the supreme test of a novel that the author's ability 
should not be apjiarcnt. 


IN THE VORTEX. Hy Clivc Holland. Os. (Hurst and 
lUackett ) 

Take a young artist of Puritan upbringing and somewhat 
plastic character, shake him up. and put him in Montmartre 
- the capital of Bohemia and what will happen^ Pretty 
much, we imagine, what happens in “ In the Vortex." He 
will be shocked at first, but afterwards his conduct will 
lack the restraint of even his more level-headed and worldly- 
wi.se companions. This is the case with Elbert Glynn, who 
finds the contrast between Primrose, Pennsylvania, and 
Paris too much for his stability. He deceives his mother 
with stories of his brilliant success, consumes a large quan- 
tity of absinthe, and gets entangled with his model, Jeanette. 
As il happens, the last of his faults turns out to be the making 
of him, for Jeanette's love is perfectly sincere, and it out- 
lasts some very trying experiences. To tell the truth, the 
attractive model is far too good for Glynn, who is rather a 
backboneless person and may be accounted singularly lucky 
in his love affair. Mr. Clive Holland knows his Bohemia 
very thoroughly, and he contrives to put a good deal of its 
glitter and fascination into this long and entirely readable 
book, which is particularly noteworthy for numerous 
excellent studies of character. '* In the Vortex " is a clever 
and very likeable piece of work, and well deserves the 
popularity which is certain to come to it. 
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THE FEN DOGS. By Stephen Foreman. 6s. (John Long.) 

It is a surprising thing, when one thinks of it. that the 
period of the Peninsular War has been so little used by our 
novelists. For in its singular mixture of chivalry and 
savagery, there has been no historical drama since to equal 
it. The sound instinct which has led Mr. Stephen Foreman 
to this subject in “ The Fen Dogs," has resulted in a tale of 
very unusual interest and undoubted ability. The Fen 
Dogs are two Lincolnshire soldiers, who deserted from 
Moore’s army during the retreat on Corunna. The one 
recovered his manhood and rejoined his comrades, and 
found on his return to England that his baser brother-in- 
arms had betrayed the girl who had inspired his own reso- 
lution. An exciting .story centres round the deterioration 
of the deserter, over whom a cloud of suspicion begins to 
gather, and who, from moral weakness, is ultimately led to 
murder. Condemned to death, the murderer makes use of 
an ancient statute and claims his right to trial by combat, 
a challenge eagerly accepted by his erstwhile comrade. We 
have said enough to show that the plot proceeds on novel 
and enthralling lines. It is only fair to add that it is well- 
managed to the last, and that the characterisation is no 
whit inferior to the management of the plot. It is a pleasure 
to say that the book is one of the best-planned and most 
skilfully wrought books of the season. 

VIEWS AND VAGABONDS. By R. Macaulay. 6s. 

(Murray.) 

Nearly all the qualities that go to make a successful novel 
are to be found in this book. The writing is uniformly of 
a very high standard, and there is abundance of shrewd wit, 
natural dialogue, and faithful characterisation. And yet 
it may be doubted if the book be entirely successful in 
its subtle and somewhat ambitious intention, to wit, a 
mordant satire of idealism. Benjie Bunter, after a brilliant 
degree at Cambridge, threw in his lot with the " working 
classes," setting up first as a blacksmith and then as a car- 
penter. As no half-measures ever sufficed for the un- 
humorous Benjie, he married Louie Robinson, a mill hand, 
whose brother ’Arry was a weak-chested spoutcr of socialism. 
In the end, Benjie is dragged down to the drab level of the 
Robinson family, supporting by his industry a tribe of 
somewhat disreputable relatives, including Ins new-found 
father, Captain Prittie, an ancient and thirsty mariner. A 
second group of characters is drawn from Benjie 's aristo- 
cratic relatives on his mother’s side, who represent the 
matter-of-fact point of view, with the exception of a couple 
of amateur idealists who stop short of Benjie's thorough- 
ness. But the real contrast to Benjie, the man of views, 
is supplied by Betty and Tommy Crevequer,' two joyous 
vagabonds who have no philosophy beyond gathering rose- 
buds while they may. Neither the idealists nor the vaga- 
bonds are very convincing, the latter, particularly, suggest- 
ing Dickensian exaggeration. Miss Macaulay’s gifts are 
seen to much better advantage in her brilliant handling of 
the mincf characters, such as the entirely fatuous Lady 
Lettice, and the pathetic figure of the unsatisfied Louie, and 
her unspeakably common parents. It is a clever book a 
littfe over-laboured. 

THE QT Y OF LIGHT. By W. L. George. 68. (Constable.) 

There is a fresh spontaneity about this tale of French 
family life which successfully invests an old theme with 
now interest. Mr. George's plot is simplicity itself. He 
takes two typical middle-class Parisian families, and shows 
us to what lengths parental authority can be exerted in 
order to discourage or encourage, as the case may be, a 
match between the respective son and daughter. As the 
Bernay parents are not more than mildly acquiescent in 
the love of their daughter Suzanne for Henri Duvemoy, it 
is, of course, necessary for the purposes of the story that 
Heiui should be a faint-hearted lover, fearful to marry 
against his parent’s wishes a girl who has not an adequate 
dot. And so we watch with something almost of satisfac- 
tion the various forms of tyrannous pressure that are put 
aftpn Henri— « 11 , be it with the best intentions— till 


at last even he is driven into rebellion, and goes boldly to 
claim the patient girl who has so long waited for him. 
Mr. George has considerable facility in the delineation of 
character. His people are living individuals, each with a 
distinct personality of his own, and they are handled by 
him with no little literary skill. It is obvious in every page 
that Mr. George has an intimate acquaintance with the life 
he is describing, and, in fact, one can detect at times a 
phrase or two which indicate that the author was thinking 
in French rather than in English when he was writing this 
story. 


THE COMMON TOUCH. By Austin Philips. 6s. (Smith, 
F-lder & Co ) 

Mr. Austin Philips is now fairly well known as a writer 
of short stories, and in this, his first novel, he displays an 
uncommon amount of talent for the larger and different 
kind ol work. Not only is the tale well told and illustrated 
with quite a remarkable gift for swift and brilliant character 
study, but it is inspired by an idea, fiercely and passionately 
expressed, which will kindle the sympathies of a large body 
of the public. Mr. Philips stands up savagely for the 
so-called Philistines, against the school of advanced thought 
once led by Grant Allen, but now directed by a novelist of 
high genius and a playwright of satirical wit. With a fine 
skill in staging his dramatic exposure of the vice and folly 
that masquerade under a certain kind of artistic socialism, 
Mr. Philips sets his story in the post office of a small pro- 
vincial English town. So we get a rich background of 
amusing types of small lownfolk, all possessing the common 
touch so distressing to persons lifted up on the last and most 
fashionable movements of mocle»*n thought A decent 
girl, wearing the latest thing in art dresses anrl the newe.st 
fancies in intellectual revolt, arrives from r.ondon to 
work behind the counter of the post office. She is a very 
advanced young lady, who thinks that a new era for man- 
kind opened whim Nora banged the door on “ The Doll’s 
House." To the horror of her London friends, this child 
of light begins to find some of the provincial Philistines 
companionable and interesting, and the Philistines get to 
like her, and make an effort to save her from ruin by endow- 
ing her with the common touch of sanity. There is a moving 
struggle for the soul of the girl, in the telling of wlxich the 
author gets in all he wants to .say about the characters of 
some of the loaders of the present revolutionary movement in 
our literature. His views are s^ong, and very strongly 
stated ; but he has cleared the air m a way that no other 
writer has done. 


THE FLY IN THE OINTMENT. By Frances Hammond. 

6s. (Chapman Sc Hall.) 

A girl, charming of manner, with a face " as dainty and 
exquisite as a Greuze picture," an heiress — and a hunch- 
back, such is the central character of Miss Frances Ham- 
mond's story. Her physical deformity, magnified by the 
natural sensitivoness of her mind was the "fly in the 
ointment" of Theodora Hope's life. Tragic and pitiful 
are the disillusionments that result from her craving for 
that higher love of a man for a woman that pays no regard 
to bodily infirmity, and the effect of these experiences on 
the heroine's character are worked out with skilful analysis. 
Sombre as it is in its main aspect, the book has no lack of 
animation and the dialogue is often witty and vivacious. 
The minor characters are well-drav^, and if the authoress 
is a trifle melodramatic on occasion it will doubtless be 
imputed to her for righteousness by lovers of the strong 
meat of fiction. The psychological aide of the novel, in 
fact, is subordinated to its action in the external world. 
From the treachery and malice of secret enemies, the 
faithlessness of a weak-kneed lover, the loss by death of 
loyal friends, Theo Hope emerges at last, purified by 
suffering, and comes into her spiritual inheritance, saved in 
Sfute of herself from the warping of character tiiat t^eatened 
her more than once in thq course of a life of bitterness. 
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A SEMLDETACHED MARRIAGE. By Margaret Legge. 

6s. (Alston Rivers.) 

We take this to be a first novel, at least, we confess to 
no previous knowledge of the author's work, and therefore, 
it is not to be judged harshly. Against the altogether 
unconvincing " plot " of the story, and the glaring im- 
probabilities that occasionally confront the reader, may be 
placed some considerable powers of observation, a sym- 
pathetic attitude towards mankind, an entirely creditable 
restraint that keeps writer and reader out of the dirt, and 
a good sense that will not permit any unnecessary tragedy. 
More than that, it is a readable book — this Semi-Detached 
Marriage " — it is not without touches of humour, and it 
improves as it goes on. That Janet with such a mother, 
and such a husband, should have developed into a brave 
and sensible woman, strong and self-reliant, is the real 
right thing. That Dick Hadow could only be made toler- 
able by the destruction of his pride is equally good. Never- 
theless, wc cannot share Janet's admiration for Dick's 
literary dreamings. It is to be hoped he dropped that 
kind of writing after the reconciliation, for it won't do at 
all. We rejoice at the discomfiture of Hilary Curtiss and 
Mrs. Willersby, at the happiness of Marcia — a fine char- 
acter — and Sir Reginald, and are impressed far more by 
the suffering of Evie than by the death of Gerald. For, 
whereas Gerald’s death is not necessary to the story, there 
are many F^ic Pennythwaites of wasted lives in country 
places. We may reasonably look for better things to come 
from the pen of Margaret Legge. 

THE SIGNAL AND OTHER STORIES. By . M. Gar.shin. 

6s. (Duckworth <Jc Co.) 

Wsewold Micliailovich Garshin is known to Russian 
literature as the author of some twenty short stories the 
bulk of which .arc contained in tlie volume before us. 'fhe 
translator. Captain Rowland Smith of tiie British Embassy 
at St. I’etersburg, has done his work well, although we 
imagine the volume has lost something in translation from 
a language so complex as Russian. The stoned are various 
in f ype, but each gn os an illuminating glimpse of life as 
seen through tho sensitive, melancholy Slavonic tcmi)era- 
ment. The opening story, “ 'L'he Signal," tells in grapliic 
fashion a tragic episode in tlic life of a linesman on a J^ussian 
railway, and in " Four Days " Garshin draws on his experi- 
ences in the Russo-Turkish war, and describes tlic sensa- 
tions of a wounded soldier overlooked by the ambulance 
corps. " Coward " is another war story full of tlie elemental 
stuff of life. “ The F'rog who Travelled," a hible, reminis- 
cent of Flans Andersen, is not new to us ; possibly some 
version of this story has been given in English before. 
Garshin sees life more subjectively than Gorky, but the 
racial affinity between the two writers is clearly \'isible. 
And although Garshin's work is at times slight in texture 
it is so distinctively national that it will prove a welcome 
addition to the repre.sentative literature of Russia as 
translated into our tongue. 

WAR AND THE WOMAN. By Max Pemberton. 6s. 

(Cassell.) 

Mr. Max Pemberton's latest novel, while no less successful 
as a story than any of its predecessors, has a serious purpose 
bcliind it. It advocates notliing less than a scheme for the 
Federation of Flurope, which shall ensure the benefits of 
universal peace. It may be noted here that " the scheme 
has obtained favour at the Courts of the Continent and is 
warmly approved by many in this country, who realise how 
inseparably the Peace question is allied to that of the 
national finance." Commerce, we are told, is the key. 

" When 1 can throw down the commercial bias, 1 can cast 
out war," are the words put into the mouth of the leading 
(fictional) advocate of the scheme. And again we are told 
that " the day when any European nation disarmed for 
reasons of sentimentality would be the last day of its 
freedom. We must deal with facts as they are ; we cannot 
run ahead of the great company of men, for assuredly we 
shall fail if we do. " J t must not be supposed , however, that 
because " War and the Woman "4s a novel with a purpose, 


it is not also pre-eminently a readable book. Lovers of the 
bustling tales at which Mr. Max Pemberton is an expert 
will find plenty of material for excitement in its pages, 
while an effective love-interest serves as the link between 
the book's purpose and its plot. |ohn Faber is the " big 
man of the book an Anieiican millionaire who lias made 
his money by flu; maniif.icturc of iifles and the impedi- 
menta of wai. Of war iii the abstiact he ajiproves , he 
rcgard.s it a.s hiinian nalnie ]3ut a taste of its horrors, 
experienced during some Albanian lighting, of which Mr. 
Pemberton supjilies si'x eral giaidiic descriptions, helps him 
to change his mind. The othci compelling factor in the 
metamorphosis of Fabci is Ciabriclle Sylvester, the daughter 
of a Congregationalisl minister, who lias distinguished him- 
self in the Pea(T movement. The reader must discover 
for himself the ingenious manner m which the author 
contrives a properly happy ending to a dramatic story, to 
which labour troubles, rumours of the inviision of England, 
and the freezing of the North Sea (onlribute their ciuota. 
And he will be well rewarded, for " War and the Womany 
is one of the best books that Mr Pemberton has ever 
written. 

JACQUINE OF THE HUT. By E. C.allienne Robin. 6s. 

(Hurst & Blackett.) 

As a setting for such a picturesque romance as tliis it 
would be hard to find a more ideally lo man tic place than 
the Island of Sark. On that wildest and loveliest of the 
Channel Islands, in the later years of the eighteenth century, 
Jacquinc lived with her undesirable father in an isolated 
hut on a Inllside. Secretly she has grown to love Ricart 
de Carteret, but she is a poor fisherman's daughter and 
Ricart is of the old aristocracy of the Island ; she follows 
liim jealously of a night, thinking he goes " to meet some 
girl," and lights upon the taiit that he is one of the leaders 
of a thriving gang of smugglers. lie discovers her spying 
on him ; and is angry till slie confesses her reason for doing 
so and simply reveals that she loves him. He is rough 
with her , tells her with brutal frankness it is not likely 
that one of his standing can have much to do with one of 
hers, ])iil when he is satisfied that she has no thought of 
betraying him he bids her lend a hand at rolling and lifting 
casks in the cavern where lie is liiding tliem, and she is glad 
so to serve him. How this love affair, so strangely begun, 
develops, and brings sadness and humiliation and despair 
to Jacquinc, and in the end happiness, are matters to be 
read of in the book itself, wliich wonderfully captures the 
atmosphere of the Island and pictures the lives of its people. 
It IS a delightfully human story, full of colour and adventure, 
ami written with that easy charm of style that is one of the 
best gifts in tlie slory-lcller's armoury. 

EVE^S SECOND HUSBAND. By Corra Hams. 6s. (Con- 
stable.) 

Eve's first husband was a negligible quantity as he died 
early ; her second was Adam West, editor of tj|e Boone- 
ville Banner, Congressman, and eventually Governor of 
Tennessee. The story is slight, but that is more than 
balanced by its homely humour, it.s apt American way of 
putting thoughts and feelings into words, mixed up with 
philosophical axiom.s, intended to reveal the inner reasons 
for emotions. Adam is an attractive man, often liable to 
drink too much, yet so charmingly boyish that Eve never 
could resist the temptation to believe him when he would 
swear never to take another drop as long as he lived. For 
two years Adam has another wife in Washington, wliile Eve 
is bringing up the family at Boonevillc, and Eve, finding this 
out, thinks it better " to bankrupt her husband than to 
economise so much that he can afford extravagances for 
another woman," so she runs up bills for several thousand 
dollars. The whole story is an amusing record of the way 
in which Eve surmounts difficulties in her life with a husband 
whom she loves. The author generalises somewhat too 
much upon the assumed moral difference between men and 
women ; thus : "a man's moral nature is very nearly a 
fiction anyhow " ; " there is something in every man to 
which no good woman appeals " ; and again, " being a good 
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woman does not pay, except in goodl&<st8s." This is nothnly 
a clever story, but a very humem and cheerful one, which 
might furnish solace and words of wisdom to many a per- 
plexed young wife. 

THE COST OF IT, By Eleanor Mordaunt. 6s. (Hcine- 
mann.) 

The hero and heroine are so high-spirited that we read this 
story with unusual interest ; and they are both so fearless 
and so impulsive that quite a series of little shocks pleasantly 
reward us. Thus the orphaned little Clare 'I'horold tells her 
unsympathetic aunt, in borrowed language, that she is “ a 
develish bad-tempered slut," and Henry Mostyii, learning 
that for nineteen years his mother of mixed French and 
Creole extraction — has been deserted by her husband and 
left in the island of Montcrracmc, tells his father that he is 
an unnatural blackguard and cad, after which he leaves the 
ancestral liome for the life of a sugar- planter with his mother. 
The exigencies of story-telling demand that these two fiery 
young creatures should meet and claim aftinity , and later 
comes the consideration of the i ost of it, with which Miss 
Mordaunt mingles a further consideration as to Ihe cost of 
producing human life. TIk'. pictures of Mnnterracine and 
its inhabitants are vivid, while the emotional and adv'en- 
turous incidents are highly ])crsiiasive of the importance of 
finishing the story once it is begun. Clare gels terror into 
her soul lest in her child the far-back taint should reappear, 
a terror which surrounds the birth with extra horrois for all 
around her. Tt is possible that the attempts so prevalent 
in recent years among the anti-feminists to belittle woman 
arc resulting in the desire on the part of sympathisers with 
the other point of \ icw to show woman at the height of her 
endurance and courage, for several recent novels liave dealt 
with child-birth, generally so decorously avoided. 

THE DEPARTMENT STORE. By Margaret Bohme. 
Translated by Ethel Colburn Mayne. 6i». (Appleton ) 

Readers in search of a story will be well advised to pass 
over " The Department Store," which is a very long and 
deadly serious piece of work, of considerable value in some 
respects, but with no spark of amusement for the frivolous 
reader. A more serious matter, however, lies in the fact 
that, while it interests, it docs not win the reader's sym- 
pathies. l*o.ssibly the responsibility for this rests with the 
translator (who, however, seems to us to have fulfilled her 
duties with much success) ; more probably it may be attri- 
buted to the enormous number of characters introduced by 
the author, *and their confusing abundance of action. As 
soon as otic realises that the action of the book is entirely 
inchoate and disconnected and that it is intended to bear 
only upon the development of character — that, in fact, 
there is no plot or story whatever —Miss Bohme’s novel will 
produce tlie impression that she intends. " The Depart- 
ment Store " is simply a very generous slice of life as it is 
lived in modern Berlin ; any one of its*" numerous sets of 
character has very little to do with any other set ; and the 
whole book has been planned in accordance with as vivid 
and as life-like a presentment as possible. Depressing at 
^times, as are all realistic novels, " The Department Store " 
affords aiTi]>]e material for reflection, and no reader can 
entirely miss its import or fail to be impressed by its 
author's patience and industry. 
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DRAKE IN CALIFORNIA. By Herman Scheffauer. as. 6d. 
net. (Fiheld.) 

THE MASQUE OF THE ELEMENTS. By Herman Scheff- 
auer. 3s. 6d. net. (Dent.) 

There Ls a certain stately music and breadth of vision, 
a cloudy, darkling sense of mystery and height and spacious- 
ness in the series of songs that make up ** The Masque of 
the Elements ** ; there are subtly imaginative descriptive 
touches^ sombre or rapturous dreamings over the endless 
'drama of life and death and rebirth as .moon, earth, 
t||e four elements personifled» and the s^rit ^ chaos pass in 


|^O.nous pageantry across the limitless stage of Time and 
Space. And if of these two books we prefer " Drake in 
California " it is because here Mr. Scheffauer comes right 
down to earth and is vigorously and poignantly human ; 
he is no longer singing among the stars about cosmic forces 
and the miracles of matter and spirit, but his song is all of 
man in the flesh and the good hard, common life he lives on 
the homely earth . For si lecr gri mness and force of imagina- 
tion " The Ballad of the Battlefield " is worthy of Kipling, 
but it sings the horror and the misery of battle instead of 
its glory ; there is a fitting bliiffness and breezy strength, 
too, in " Drake in California." and vividne.ss and pathos, 
and an inherent story-tclhng gift in " The Ballad of the 
Friar " ; and the muscular, sinewy, clinching vigor and 
swiftness of movement of " The Viking's Deiith Song " 
grip and thrill you like tlie sound of a great voice singing. 
'Phe work in these two volumes covers a wide range of 
thought and feeling and proves that Mr Scheffauer has the 
root of the matter in him. Tf he fulfils the promise that is 
in these poems he will go far. 

ON THE BACKWATERS OF THE NILE ; STUDIES OF 

SOME CHILD RACES OF CENTRAL AFRICA. Hy 

the Kev A. I.. Kilcliin^.:, M A. V\ith 57 Illustrations and 

a ^lap 12s (xl net il riwiii 1 

There i.s a jollity about Mr. Kilching s book which is 
peculiarly attractive, and adds very K rgely to its read- 
ability without m any way deti acting fiom its more .solid 
qualities. It is also very much unlike the usual record of 
mi.s.sionary experience 'Phe author has had the good 
fortune ^ from the point of view of tlie writi-i of books ■ - 
to have been slttlioned m out-of-thc- ay p.irts of Uganda, 
and lie has come into daily (Oiitcu t uith some of its lesser 
known peoples. His book is di\id«'cl into two sections, 
the first and .shorter de.scnjilue fit his liJi’ aiul exjienenees 
in TTganda, and the sec'oiul to a study of the social life, 
dress, food, pastimes, and so tenth ol se\i‘ral of the native 
tribes. This latter portion oj the tiook is possessed ol an 
obvious value, which is imie.ised by Hie humour and 
facility of the author's writing There are many illustra- 
tions from photographs rcprodiK ed iroin Mr. Kitchmg’s 
negatives. 

CHIEFS AND CITIES OF CENTRAL AFRICA. By ohve 

MaeJeod. With J,si lllu.slration.s from Photographs, 61 

in the Text from Drawings, and 5 MajKs. tUs. net. 

(Blackwood.) 

Miss Macicod’s beautifully -produced volume is a pleasant 
and chatty record of a very intei[f sting journey. Starting 
from Forcados, on one ol the mouths of the Niger, she and 
her companions, Mr and Mrs, A. Talbot, travelled 
through .Nigeria and the German Kamcrun into the Chad 
Territory of French Kipialonal Afnca, whence they returned 
to Kano and Lagos by a circuitous route down the River 
Logono and across Lake Chad - which last, of course, is 
practically unexplored territory. The greater part of this 
lengthy journey was made by river, but tJie writer and her 
friends were on shore siiffuienfly often to make an elaborate 
collection of botanical specimens and many other curios, 
which have been presented to the BritisJi Museum, while a 
couple of lion cubs were brought safely from the Chad region 
to the J.ondon Zoological Gardens. Miss Macleod shows a 
pleasant sense of humour in her accounts of the dealings, of 
her party with the natives, of which the story of the Jeggara, 
or Sultan, of Gulfei, near Lake Chad, may be taken as 
typical. " He came in and sat with us, attended by one 
courtier only, who acted as interpreter. We craved per- 
mission to visit the palace, which the Jeggara granted 
readily ; but still he sat on, convefsation flagged, so in 
default of anything else to say we offered him the ho.spi- 
tality of tea, as an offer of spirit might, wc thought, be taken 
as an insult by one profe.ssing the Mahommedan faith. 
In.stantly he rose and took his leave, and Mastaba told us 
he had been frightened and had said to liis companipn, 

* Why do the English wish to kill me ? Wliy do they offer 
me grass ? ' " Admirers of travel books — and, indeed, the 
reading-public generally — will find plenty fp interest and 
amuse them in the pages of Chiefs and Cities of Central 
Africa. '' The illustratioifs are also well worthy of attention. 
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Fulani Musician. 

I roiii " Chiff-' diul CiUfs of ('('iiirdl Alrtca ” !>> Olivo Ma< lood. 
(Blackwood.) 


THE SETTING SUN. JH* Anonvmoiis " js od net (ISIiir- 
niv ) 

Amoii^ ■the s(..iiity list ol juMds wlio aic piihlisluul now 
by Mr. Murray wt* rcnuMiibcr vtuy well Sir I^onald Koss 
who, it year or two ag(), presented us witli twins : the one 
a sciuntilic monument, the other -whuh alone the present 
writer may appreciate* a slender and delightful book of 
poems. It IS not a .secK't that he is the author ot The 
Setting Sun," a mo.st vivacious satire and, since Byron’s 
day, more interesting in its wa}^ than any which has come 
from Albemarle Stniet. Yet more than ByTon, it resembles 
" Hudibras," which is to say that there is unavoidable mono- 
tony in metre. But the non-scicntific wnting.s of a great 
scientist allure us all, and when the anthoi speaks of hi.> 
discoveries the interest % really breathless As to the 
transmission and the. subsequent cure ot malaria, which 
the Italians tried to claim the honour ol discovering : 

" One mission theirs to lind the stufl * 

And all’s not riuudi, nor iniu li enough 
With talon 'd hands and shaggv liair 
Each struggles in Ins burrow there , 

Hi . liead is buryd suhterreiie , 

Only his jerking heels aie seen. 

It haply fortune one consoles, 

'rile rest run shrieking from llieir holes, 

Snatch at the pn/e and (ightuig rouiul it 
Declare each one 'twas he who lourid it. . 

* * ♦ * * 

" My loss no longer I rejune ; 

J have my hinnhle tig ami vine ; 

Content--my robbers sit 111 stale. 

Content — 'Ivvas I who made them ;reat.’’ 

Sir Konald's poem makes upon you the impression that il 
was comjKised Irt^ni dawn to dusk of a wet Sunday in a 
country house, and, to all appearance, it afforded great 
diversion to its author. Near the end, when he has flung 
his arrows at a multitude of frauds and solemn frauds and 
follies, as, for instance, national sloth : 

“ Because our lathers, victories won. 

Think that our day will ne’er be done ; 

Because the ocean is our wall, 

Forget that Watts has made it small ; 

Engrossl in getting nobly fat, 

Detest the drummer's rattatlat ; 

From arms allow our youth to shrink, 

But let them slink and drink and sink. . . 

He deprecates his own attempt to* wear the singing robes. 


for in Athene’s service he has less to win, says he, and loss 
to try ; 

" No luMghts allure, no depths appal ; 

'riiu’ less the triumph, less the fall 
Here in her tU'cp ami dusky dell 
The silent cypress groweth w’oll. 

Along the lawns of le,\el grass 

'riie tinkling streamlets pause anti pas-> 

Pieriean, nor Ihy rene 

More biibblmg he.intnus to the scene 
To then low no1i‘s the nightingale 
Knlargeth lier Inng-linked w'ail 
Of tongue-ilc'pi iM‘d Philomel, 

What time the lom- star looms he. light 
P])()ii the ])uii)h‘ hrtiws ot night, 

Aiul Iragrant pine odoiiis cm hark 
Within the (|ee])-en<U)n)on’d daik, 

Like memory's In her limh eves 
No ]xissK)n shakes the still surmise, 

The tho’t awakens, the man dn‘s 

* ♦ * ♦ + 

" Who never dies m> tears emhalin, 

Tn tho‘1, like death, eternal laliu 

“ 1 lolJow her I'lie Ag(‘s la])se. 

And passing sigh one word Perhaps 

THE FUTURE OF POETRY. An l.ssav hs 1 P. B. 

( isinasloii 2S i)d net (1‘Jkin Mathews) 

After })JU'ing some lillle attention to that disjuite about 
the functions and future of poetry in which Shelley broke a 
lance with Pf'ae.ock, Mr. Osnuistoii pioceeds to express his 
own views on llie subject by in. iking an e.xanimation of 
Matthew .Arnold's essa\' on the* Study of Poetry, an essay 
\vhi( h hv, attacks as being " essentially a criticism of form 
ratlurr than conti'nl." Me lomphims that wdiile Arnold 
makes fre<iiient rtdercncc' to Aristotle’s profound observa- 
tion that jioetry ])oss(‘ssi‘s Iriilh that is more jihilosojihical 
and of a greater seriousness tluin iiistory, he mistranslates 
(f)i\o(TotpwTfpuv in rendering it as " higher truth, that he 
makes no attempt to define in what this " higher truth " 
nsdlv consists, and that lie nuirely contents himself with 
citing examples c)f jioi'tiy in wliicli the* quality of supieme 
excellence iiulubilably apjiears MTirming Hien that wliilc 
" m the supreme; ellorl oJ poetry , .is in all other works of 
art, lorm and content arc indissolubly fiisc;d together, 

Mr Osmaston goes on to claim that dc;spite Hus, neither 
lec.hnic]!!!^, execution, nor (expression is llui sanies Hung .is 
Hie fullness of tlii‘ c(m1eTit," and lie goes to Shelley and 
tlion to Wordsworth to disi.ovei wliaL this ' fullness i)f 
(’ontent,” what this proloiinder truHi n;ally is, " According 
to Shell(;y, ’ says the essayist, " poetry is a movement of the 
soul of man as a whole*, as itself an ideal Unity, into a yet 
inoie conqilelc and comineliensive I'luly, within which all 
reality subsists " This ideal Hie poet exj)rcsses in many 
w.ays, as the Unseen Power ot several jioeins, as Hie Intel- 
lectual Beauty of the Myiiin, as the Vision of " Alastor,' 
as “ That Light wdiose smile kindles the Universe." And 
this same " visionary jiovvei," Hus soul of Love and social 
communion wlucli unites all the; children of men and steals 
from earth to man, and man to cNirth," is precisely the 
" fountain-light," the deeps ot Hic fKiet's own soul-life 
itself, which, Mr. O.smaston rightly says, " gives the touch 
of sublimity, or at least, the spiritual atmosphere to W^^rds- 
worth’s simplest ])ocms." .At Hus point we must with 
regn;t take leave of Mr. ( Jsiiiaston’s most suggestive essay, 
merely remarking that while the Shclleyan and Words- 
worthian " fullness of i:onlciit " thus expressed will give 
the clue to much of the " protounder truth " to be found in 
the poetry ot Vaughan, Traherne, Blake, and Kc'issetti, it 
cemtams far toc> strong a mystical and theosophical tincture 
to be safely used as the touchstone ol such great poetry as, 
say that ol Milton on the religious, or of Browning 011 the 
secular plane. In conclusion we should like to congratulate 
the essayist on the case and success with which 1 le attacks and 
crushes that deadly hcrcs}" to which John Davidson died a 
martyr, " that the poet of oiir present day-time or night- 
time should accept without reserve the eye of the man of 
science and should pull off from his poetry all assumption^ 
assertion or hypothesis " that cannot And shelter under 
the latest and craziest theories of the cosmogony. Most ^ 
heartily do we recommend Mr. Osmaston’ s little volume to* 
all lovers of poetry. 
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^ MESSRS. CHAPMAN & HALL. 

We have ntiet the name of Mr. Gilbert Thomas from time to 
time in various periodicals, and always at the foot of something 
it has given us {Measure to read. Some of these scattered poems 
he has now gathered into his first book, Birds of PassagOi 
(2S. 6d. net), but most of the lyrics and sonnets in this dainty 
volume are new to us. In a day when so many of our poets 
are going out after bizarre or sordid themes and setting the 
Muses to bedraggle their garments in very ordinary mud, it is 
good to come upon a restful, thoughtful little book such as this, 
that opens the magic door for us into that old world of the 
^irit uiat is “ full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet breath- 
ing.'’ A note of sincerity runs through all Mr. Thomas’s verses ; 
he has no affectations, no ambition to be merely startling, but 
is one who simply looks into his heart and writes — writes of his 
own emotions, ideals, aspirations, sings of the commonplace 
life about him with an insight and a sympathy that enable 
him to see the soul of beauty that dwells within it all. It is 
a gracious, charming little book that should make many friends 
who will look with interest to see Mr. Thomas fulfil the happy 
promise of this his earliest work. 


MR. T. N. FOULIS. 

We have received from Mr. T. N. Foulis the first four volumes 
in the Maxims of Life series (fid. and is. net each) compiled 
and arranged by Alfred H. Hyatt. These charmingly produced 
booklets contain views and experiences of life gathered from the 
writings of Napoleon, Madame dc Sevigne, La Rochefoucauld 
and George Sand. Mr. Hyatt has made and arranged his selec- 
tions admirably, and each little volume is beautifully illustrated 
by Frederick Carter with decorative sketches in colour and in 
black and white. 


MESSRS. HURST & BLACKETT. 

From its opening scene where, in an Italian graveyard, on a 
beautiful Eastern morning, the young Duca di B lorcstanni places 
wreaths upon the tombs of his relatives, and spares one wreath 
for the lovely drowned, American lady he remembered as a child. 
Miss Edith MacVane’.s novel, Taranlella(fis. ) moves forward on lines 
which, if familiar, are generally very charming in their blend- 
ing of American and Italian .natures and views. The heroine of 
this story is the daughter of the drowned lady ; the hero is the 
young Duke who as a child had endeavoured to save her mother. 
But Cjmthia Godfrey is already married when she meets the 
young Italian — married to a rich but undesirable American — and 
the course of true love docs not run smoothly. To mingle with 
Cynthia's life comes Cherubina, the young Sicilian wife of the 
gardener, Tonino. a wildly passionate and jealous girl ; and quick 
tragedy mingles at times with the soft charm of Italy. The story 
is well and attractively urritten. 

MR. JOHN LANE. 

Mr. F. Inglis Powell has a satisfying knowledge of the strange 
superstitions and beliefs of the Indian peasant, which he puts 
to excellent account in The Snake (fis.), a story of the occult. 
But the book will be read rather for its drama than for its con- 
tributions to folk-lore, for the author contrives a strong and 
exciting plot, at the same time presentiag a Character of more 
than ordinaty interest in Diana Kaye, who makes a highly 
efficient nillainess. The book is one that can be recommended 
only to those with fairly strong nerves, but the genuine lover 
of the horror-story s^uld be pleased with it, 

MR. EVELEIGH NASH. 

There are aome gruesome moments in The Radinin Terrors 
(28. net), but on the whole Mr. Albert Dorrington is hardly 
in his best form. Nevertheless the story of inception ami 
failure of Dr. Tsarka's brUliant scheme for making xnoney out of 
a guileless and defenceless public is well worth reading, and the 
book contains a detective of a kind quite new to fiction, but, 
perhaps, not uncommon in real life. The book will give you 
some pleasant thrills, but it is never quite convincing. 

MESSRS. STANLEY PAUL & CO. 

^ Mr, Harold Owen has written a book named Womao Adrift 
|6s.), with a sub-title ' ‘ The Menace of Suffragism." So all readers 
may know fairly well what to expect as to the author’s views. 
But though Mr. Owen has taken the narrow view where the sub- 
ject of the women-who-9ntt5f-work-because-they-have-no-one-to- 
^ wdrk-for-them is concerned, accusing them of wresting the labour 
*'*fiel4 from men, he is very wise in ei^posing many of the wrong ead 
jKaggerated utterances of the extremists on the suffrage question. 
Mqixy persons object to the talk of woman’s unfair competition, 

^ in me labour world, for as long as men are to be found measuring 


off yards of ribbon in drapers’ shops, and filling such like feminine' 
posts, the cry of " Tu quoque 1 " is allowable. But this volume 
IS one to be read by suffragists and anti-suffragists, for it should 
bring reason and sanity to both points of view. 


MR. T. WERNER LAURIB*. . 

Palgrave’s Golden Treasury has been issn^ forms, 

but we know of no more sumptuous edition qI jlA^^an this that 
has just been issued by Mr. Werner Laurie None- 

of the numerous poetical anthologies that appeared in 

the last four decades have succeeded in ousttii£9idgravc*s from 
its pride of place as the finest antholo^ Qa-mitkgs and l3rrics 
in the English language. Palgrave was himaSMj^a poet, as well 
as a sensitive and discriminating critic of poeitd|^nd in making 
his selection he had the high advantage of Tep|mn’s judgment 
and advice, and it is not surprising that the ra ip B of his labours 
has satisfied the taste of several generatio|ij|^ readers and 
arrived at a popularity beyond that of any book of its 

kind. This latest edition of it makes a laigqjl^ handsomely 
bound volume that is enriched with pictures beautifully 

reproduced from paintings by Maxfield Parrish, 

A 



** Thou sbalt mi onu glance behold 
The delay and the mangold, 

While'plumad Ullet. and the firat 

Hedge row primrose that bath burst.”— ir4Mi^s< 

Reduced reproduction from a colour llluatration by Msiffield Parrish 
In Palgrave'e " Golden Treasury.” (Werner Idipie.) 


MESSRS. MILLS St BOON. : 

Mr. Louis Calvert is an excellent actor, itko most jovial 
and unctuous of Falstaffs, the most inimitably « complacent of 
Broadbents. How finely he played a kind of Angelo part in 
Mr. Eugene Walter's striking drama " Paid H full I " ^ty it 
is, therefore, that having got a bee in his bqttjwt to the point 
of thinking Hamlet mad he should have radSf published his 
notes on the subject in An Actor’s Hamlet (2s.6d.net). Some 
of these notes are quite interesting, and a few are really luminous ; 
but many of them seem written not so much broause they 
embody points which struck their author as valuable, as be- 
cause he hoped by stressing them to bolster up his particular 
thesis. It is, indeed, astonishing to find an actor of Mr. Cal- 
vert’s ability assisting to revive one of the most pestilent of 
Shakespearean heresies. The whole point of Hamleta character^ 
as depicted by Shakespeare, consists in the deUpate equipoise 
of mentality whereby the Briufce, feigning madness the better 
to achieve his ends, and hovering in sympathy perilously near 
the verge of distraction, yet manages, thanks to his hiswnic 
sense, his capacity for getting outside himself, never to^ps^ 
the bedance of his reason. Sometimes, through over-actin§ hia 
part, Hamlet utj^ wild and whirling words ; but this is merely 
the vent he make^ use of to work off his own nervous excitement. 
None of his big beeches, properly considered, ^nvey the least 
hint of a mind disordered' 
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A NEW VIEW OF WHISTLER 

. MEMORIES OF 

JAMES McNEILL 
WHISTLER 

By THOMAS R. WAY. lOs. 6d. net. 

This volume contains 38 illustrations, including a 
reproduction from an unpublished etching drawn by Whistler 
and bitten in by Sir Frank Short, A.R.A. An original 
lithograph^ sketch, seven lithographs in colour, drawn by 
the Author upon Brown paper, and many in black and white. 
The remainder arc facsinilles by photo-lithography. The text 
deals with the Author's memories of nearly twenty ywrs 
of close association with Whistler. ALSO AN EDITION 
DE LUXE ON HAND -MADE PAPER, WITH THE 
ETCHING PRINTED FROM THE ORIGINAL PLATE. 
LIMITED TO 50 COPIES. 42s. net 


THE REAL GUY DE 
MAUPASSANT 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 

GUY DE 
MAUPASSANT 

By HIS VALET FRANCOIS. 
Translated by MlNA ROUND. 10s. 6d. net. 

With a Portrait and 15 other Illustrations from Photographs 
by Guy de Maupassant. 

During the last ten years of his life the celebrated 
French novelist was almost constantly accompanied, both at 
home and abroad, by his faithful servant Francois, who now 
gives us an intimate presentation of his master. 


OTHER NEW LIBRARY BOOKS 


FOOTPRlNn OF FAMOUS AMERICANS IN PARIS. 

(With an Introduction by Mrs. JOHN LANE.) By J. J. 
CONWAY. 128. 6d. net. 

A TRAGEDY IN STONE. By lord redesdale. 

7s. 6d. net. 

JOURNAL OF A SPORTING NOMAD. >28. 6d. net. By 

J. T. STUDLEV. 

IN PORTUGAL By a. F. O. bell. 7s. 6d. net. 
BEAUn AND UGUNESS. >os. 6d. net. By vernon 

lee and C. ANSTRUTHER THOMAS. 

KEYSTONES OF BUILDING. 28. 6d. net. By f. iniqo 

THOMAS. 


THE LATEST NOVELS 


ELSIE UNDTNER. ^s. 6d. net. karin michaelis. 

Author of " The Dangerous Age." 

THE LAST RESORT. 6s. f. prevost battersby. 
ELIZABETH IN RETREAT. «»• Margaret westrup. 
THE TOMBOY AND OTHERS. 3s. 6d. net. h. b. 

MARRIOTT WATSON. 

AT THE SIGN OF THE REINE PEDAUQUE. 6s. 

AKA^OLE FRANCE. 

TM RaRM^DE’S FEAST. 38.6d.net. JOHN GORE. 
^ AmLL'MMma AHD Boomum. 


TtOf, BODIXY HEAfi. VIGO ST., W. 


WARD, LOCK & Co.’$ 
NEW HCIION. 

SIX SHILLINGS EACH. At all Libraries & BofHisellerb. 


THE COURT OF THE ANGELS 

Juitut M. Forman 

''Mr. Justus Miles Forman writes with a simple fresh- 
ness, with a fund of sympathy and insight, as well as 
with an easy and effective style, so that all he tells us 
seems quite natural.”— Dm/y Telegraph. 


private SELBY 


Edgar Wallace 


'' The story Is always attractive by the cleverness with 
which it keeps fantastic history persuasive, and it goes so 
quickly that it is over before one realises that It Is unreal. — 
Scotsman 

A SON OF THE IMMORTALS Lom. Tmcy 

” Mr. Louis Tracy has devised a very enjoyable story 
of love and political adventure, which has not a dull 
moment In \i.*'-~-Notitngham Guardian. 

THE SECRET OF THE SANDS FmdM. Whits 

A powerful and engrossing mystery story that holds 
the reader’s Interest from start to finish. 


THE ROSE OF UFE 


EfBe A. Rowlands 


A remarkably fine love story cleverly developed and 
fascinating throughout. 


THE PIONEER 


Harold Bindloss 


'' Its variety of incident, the engaging qualities of its 
heroine, and its straightforward singleness of purpose, 
are elements that should succeed In making this story as 
popular as any that Mr. Bindloss has produced. — Globe, 

THE TOWER HILL MYSTERY 

A. Wilson Barrett 

” Mr. A Wilson Barrett’s novel stands out as recom- 
mended by its own peculiar lightness and ingenuity of 
handling.”— 

MY LORD THE FELON Headm HiU 

"Mr. Headori Hill never lets his subject get dull, but 
with great ingenuity continually produces fresh excitement 
and surprising d* nouements. — Pall Mall GazeUe, 

THE RIVER OF UNREST Bertr«n muti 

" A tale rich In Incident and character, set against an 
effective background of savagery and mystery.— 


ns LITTLE GIRL 


L G. Mobariy 


A charming story that will hold its own with bliiss 
Moberly's best. 

THE MISSING MISS RANDOLPH 

Maria C Leighton 

Marie C. Leighton has done full justice to her reputation 
as a writer of highly sensational and dramatic fiction. 

GOD AND MAMMON (3/6) JoMph Hoddm 

" Mr. Joseph Hocking has written many notable novele, 
'with a putpose,’ but nothing finer than 'God and 
Mammon.' NorfA Devon Journal, 

WARD, LOCK & a).,Lld.,SMlwbiir7S4iiare,Laa4Bn,E.C. 
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An Excellent Work on a Critical Period in Canadian History, 

ANNEXATION, PREFERENTIAL TRADE 

AND RECIPROCITY. 

By CEPHAS D. ALLIN, M.A., LL.B., Assistant Professor of 
Political Science in the University of Minnesota, and GEORGE M. 

JONES, B.A., English and History Master in Humbuside Collegiate 

Institute, Toronto. 

Works of an historical nature are rare in Canada, and, such is the condition of scholarship in the country, 
that only occasionally does a volume come from the Press that possesses outstanding merit. Of this book 
it may be said that it is one of the few really important historical treatises that have 'ever appeared 
in Canada. It deals exhaustively with the period during the late forties of the nineteenth century, 
when annexation was generally regarded as the only solution of Canada’s commercial difficulties. The 
two authors have examined all the authorities of the period with the utmost discrimination and have 
complied a bulky volume— that is the last word on the subject. The book has considerable significance 
at the present time, as Canada has recently passed through an experience of somewhat similar import. 

To those who take an interest in Canada's fiscal problems, the work will be found of rare interest. 

muBterly pioscntatlnn oi the Canadian Annexation Movement of 1849-59."— Telegram 
s * The object In view has be< n accomplished in a most satiaiactory manner.' —•T'/ie Weiklv Sun. 

“The aiitliorx have done their work well. They set forth the somewhat complicated story 1 f i critical time in 
Canadian history with lucidity and good judgment ." — Satunlax Night 
“Until the publication of this admlrably-exiciited book, it has been extrenitly difhcult, ln<h*cd practirillv 
Impossible, for the si d«‘iit of Canadian history to form any clear idea of the origin, pi ogress n <1 
significance of the annexation movement of 1840.“— ft lobe. 

Cloth, I Os. 6d. 

THE MUSSON BOOK COMPANY, LIMITED, 

MANSION HOUSE CHAMBERS, II, QUEEN VICTORIA ST.. LONDON, F.C. Head OIf{:e— TORONTO, CANADA. 


READERS OUT of REACH 

of a good local bookseller, or who live abroad, are asked to 
write direct to I.ondon for their books, which will be sent by 
return of post, at lowest cash puces, on receipt of renuttance 
with order. 

• German or French Books (if not obtainable in London) 
are posted to customers direct from Leipsic or Paris by my 
agents there, thus saving postage. 

'LOUDON AGEN T FOR LIBR ARIES ABROAD 

Sabscriptiea Newspaper and Periodical Ageacy for 
Britisk aid Foroiga PoUicalioas. 

list of 1600 Sakscii^oa Ratos free oa applicatioa. 
aTALOGUES SENT POST FREE 


X. Reference Book Catalogue of 146 pp. of 
Standard Literature. 

3, Remainder Catalo^e of over 1000 Titles 
of Publishers’ Remainders, in good 
condition as issued, at from 30% to 
80% off published prices, (Out of print 
till September.) 

3. Colonial Librarian’s Handbook, indis- 
pensable to l^ibrarians outside Europe, 
with complete list of Colonial Editions, 
etc., etc, 

'I. Price List of Subscription Rates for 
British Periodicals abroad, with a 
selection of the most popular Ameri- 
' aarAni.iaHaD can, French, Germao* and Spanish 
tasi periodicals. 

ALFRED WILSON 

^ Cx^rt and Retail Beoktcllcr 

if^CECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C 



FLOREAT ETONA ! 


FIRST URGE EDITION EXHAUSTED. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 3/6 net 


ONE OF US 

A NotcI in Verse 
By GILBERT FRANKAU 


Reed die Critics say:— 

> 

“ It is a thing unlquQ."~‘>Mr James Douglas, In (he Star, 

“ One of the finest satirical poems In the laugu.igo." 

-^Evening StandareU 

“ Makes one gasp."— Dfltly ChrontclS, 

“ Itpmcneely topical, Ingeniena, and aglle.">-7fm«s, 

“ Every page Is Instinct wIthAcnius/'— Cam/>n«lg(i Revtew. 

** One of the wittiest and smartest itux eTispttt that we 
have seen for a johg time.”— H'onfd. 

“ Almost moostronslyelever , . . in this form of verse— 
lights shUxIc wofdly, and picturesque— Mr. Fiankau 
is^alriSdy a master.*^— Mr. W. D. Courtney, in The 
lAeirapH. 


GHAtlO a WlfSipiJS 
lit. lit. Mb a d V i W.a, 









M. E BRADDON’S NOVELS 

(COMPLETE LIST). 

THE “AUTHOR’S EDITION.” 

Crown 8vo, red cloth, gilt top, 2t Bd each 

“Mias Braddon’s name Isa household word, and no authoress has surpassed, If Indeed they have ever attamed, her enormous 
popularity Nor Is her vogue on the wane or likely to be while the British race preserves its present love foi good enthralling fiction 
The new ' Author’s Edition ' Is very Inexpensive, and Is yet worthy a place in any library Bound in red cloth with gilt tops, the 
paper and type are all that can be desired, whilst the volume is easy to handle and neat and pleasing to the eye (renlUwoman. 


LADY AUDLEY'S SECRET* 
HENRY DUNBAR 
ELEANOR'S VICTORY 
AURORA FLOYD 
JOHN MARCHMONT'S LEGACY 
THE DOCTOR'S WIFE 
ONLY A CLOD 
SIR JASPER'S TENANT 
TRAIL OF THE SERPENT 
LADY'S MILE 
LADY LISLE 

CAPTAIN OF THE VULTURE 
BIRDS OF PREY 
CHARLOTTE'S INHERITANCE 
RUPERT GODWIN 
RUN TO EARTH 
DEAD SEA FRUIT 
RALPH THE BAILIFF 
FENTON'S QUEST* 

LOVELS OF ARDEN 
ROBERT AINSLEIGH 
TO THE BITTERIENO 
MILLY DARELL 
STRANGERS AND PILGRIMS 
LUCIUS DAVOREN 
TAKEN AT THE FLOOD 
LOST FOR LOVE 
A STRANGE WORLD 
HOSTAGES TO FORTUNE* 
DEAD MEN'S SHOES* 

JOSHUA HAGGARD 


w WEAVERS AND WEFT 

33 AN OPEN VERDICT 

34 VIXEN* 

THE CLOVEN FOOT 

36 THE STORY OF BARBARA 

37 JUST AS I AM* 

3 » ASPHODEL 

39 MOUNT ROYAL 
4^ THE GOLDEN CALF* 

4t PHANTOM FORTUNE* 

43 FLOWER AND WEED 

43 ISHMAEL 

44 WYLLARD'S WEIRD 
UNDER THE RED FLAG 

4b ONE THING NEEDFUL 
47 MOHAWKS 
4B LIKE AND UNLIKE 
49 THE FATAL THREE 
ijn the day will COME* 

ST ONE LIFE. ONE LOVE* 

52 GERARD 

53 THE VENETIANS 

54 ALL ALONG THE RIVER 

55 THOU ART THE MAN 
y SONS OF FIRE 

«7 ROUGH JUSTICE 
sH THE CONFLICT* 
so THE INFIDEL 
6 HIS DARLING SIN* 

61 LONDON PRIDE 
oa UNDER LOVE’S RULE 


No better proof of the continued popularity of Miss Braddon s stories can he found than In their constant reissue The 
publishers have done well to provide the public with a new edition admirably printed put forward in strong well-bound volumes, 
with gilt edges at the moderate price of half-a crown each —Maachf^ler 

* The novels marked thus * can be obtained either in Od or 7d Editions 

ALSO READY- 

THE CHRISTMAS HIRELINGS. Illustrated by F. H. Townsend. 38. 6d. 

LONDON SIMfRIN and CO, LTD 


THE WHITE HOUSE 

e. AUo In 7d Edition 

DEAD LOVE HAS CHAINS 


6s Also In 6d Edition 


DURING HER MAJESTY'S PLEASURE 

Bs Also in Bd Edition and a 7d Edition 

HER CONVICT 

6s Also in Bd Edition 


LONDON HURST and BLACKETT, LTD. 


OUR ADVERSARY 

6b. Also In Bd Edition 

A LOST EDEN 

3b 6d Alto In 7d Edition 


BEYOND THESE VOICES 


Bs Alto in 7d Edition. 


THE ROSE OF LIFE 


M. E. BRADDON'S LAST NEW NOVEL 

THE GREEN CURTAIN. 6 a. 


“ Miss Braddon Is more wonderful In these her later years, than she ever was In her early ones As a piece of atmo«p|»er^ 
book Is Mite Braddon*s best work. As a thrilling, moving story It ranks with the finest of those romances that head the pige witi 
* Lady Audley’s Secret/ and are now some seventy or el:hty In number /' — The 'standard ^ 


LONDON • HUTCHINSON and CO 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S 
SHILLING NET CLOTH LIBRARY 

The most beautiful and most representative is. net series of liigh-class books on the market. 

Bound in red doth, and protected with three-colour wrapper. 


NEW VOLUMES, 1912. 

THE STRANGE VISITATION Marie Corelli 

FRAULEIN .SCHMIDT AND 
MR. AN.STRUTHER 

Author of “ Eliz;ibcth in her German (larden ” 
PARDNERS Rex Beach 

MISS BRETHERTON Mrs. IluiTijdiry Ward 
MOTH AND RUST Mary Cholmondelcy 

SUSANNA AND SUE Kate Douglas W'iggin 
BETTER THAN LIFE Charles Garvice 

BESSIE COSTRELL Mrs. Huinphi\’ Waul 

THE BURNING TORCH F. F. Monlresor 

THE SPOILERS Rex Beach 

THE BARRIER Rex Beach 

THE SILVER HORDE Rex Beach 

ARIZONA NTGIIT.S .Stewart Edward White 
THE RIVERMAN Stewart Edward White 

ARAMINTA ). C. .Snaith 

MAID MARGARET S. R. Crockett 

THE PRIEST Harold Beghie 

THE MV.STERY (tF A 

MOTOR CAR tVilliarn Le yuenx 

THE UNNAMED W'llluun Le Oueux 

JIM CROW J. j: Bell 

Proviously Pultlisbod 

LORRIE Charles Garvice 

ONCE IN A LIFE Charles Gaiwice 

THE SCRIBBLERS’ CLUB Cliarlcs Garvice 

CINNAMON ROSES Mary E. Wilkins 

PIIROSO Anthony Hope 

THE CHERRY RIBBAND S. R. Crockett 

DODO E. F. Benson 

THE PRIDE OI' lENNICO A. and E. Castle 
THE LAND O’ TIIE LEAL David Lvall 

CAPT’N DAVY’S 

HONEYMOON Hall Caine 

RED POTTAGE Mary Cholmondelcy 

A MASK OF' GOLD Annie S. Swan 

THE RAGGED MESSENGER W. B. Maxwell 

THE COUNTESS OF' 

MAYBURY W. B. Maxwell 

JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN Mrs. ( raik 
DANESBURY HOUSE Mrs. Henry Wood 

THE PILO'F AT 

SW^AN CREEK Raljih' Connor 

BARRIERS BETWEEN Charles Garvice 

STAUNCH AS A WO.MAN Charles Garvice 

THE TRAMPLED CROSS Jo.seph Hocking 

FOLLOW THE GLEAM joscidi Hocking 

MRS WTGGS OF THE 

CABBAGE PATCH Alice Hegan Rice 

HEARTS IN EXILE John Oxenham 

DOCTOR XAVIER Max Pemberton 

THE DAYS OF OLD 

LANG SYNE Ian Maclaren 

SIXTY-NINE BIRNAM ROAD W. Pett Ridge 


ROSEMARY IN .SEARCH 
OF A FATHER C. N. & A. M. Williamson 

A WINDOW IN THRIIMS J. M. Barrie 

THE LITTLE W’HITE BIRD L M. Barrie 

W’HEN A MAN’S SINGLE J. M. Banie 

BESIDE THE BONNIE 

BRIER BUSH Ian Madaren 

AFTERW'ARDS Ian Madaren 

THE SAINT ,\ntomo F'ogazzaro 

THE LADY OF THE 

DECOR. XTTON Anonymous 

BLACK ROCK Ralph Connor 

GW’EN Ralph Connor 

CONCERNING ISABEL 

(iARNABY Ellen TJiorne\'(:roit F'ouler 

F'L'EL OF' F'IRE Ellen Thorneveroft F'owler 

BARBE OF GRAND 

B.AYOl' John O.veidiam 

JOHN OF' GERISAU )olni OxenJiam 

THE MAN WHO ROSE 

AG.AIN Joseph Hocking 

DAVID BARING |oscph Hocking 

ALLAN OUATEILMAIN ■R’lder Haggard 

ROSE O’ 'THE 

RIVER Kate Douglas Wiggin 

THE OLD PEABODY 

PEW Kate Douglas Wiggin 

RO.SE OF BLENHEIM Morice Gerard 

THE NEW REt'TOR Stan lev \\’evinan 

THE TRAIL OF' THE 

SWORD Sir ('.ilhert Parker 

BEATRK'E OF VENICE Max Pemberton 

THE ( AGE Haiold Begbie 

THE PROSPFT'TOR Ral]>h Connor 

FOR HER ONLY ( harles Garvice 

THE SPRINGTIME 

OF LOVE ( hailes Garvice 

AULD LICHT IDYLLS J. M. Barrie 

LOVEY MARY Alice Hegan Rice 

JOSEPH REDHORN T- J- Bell 

THOU FOOL j. j. Bell 

KATE CARNEGIE Ian Maclaren 

YOUNG BARBARIANS Ian Maclaren 

THE HERITAGE OF THE 
FREE David Lyall 

LOVF: the MA.STER key Amne S. Swan 
S.ANDY Alice Hegan Rice 

PA GLADDEN Elizabeth Cherry Waltz 

l.N.R.l. Peter Rosegger 

(A Prisoner’s Story oI the Cross) 

WITH CHRIST AT SEA Frank T. Bullen 

MY SWORD FOR 

LAFAYETTE Max Pemberton 

ISOPEL BERNERS George Borrow 

LITTLE SISTER SNOW 

The Author ol '* The Lady of the Decoration ” 
ENSIGN KNIGHTLEY A. E: W. Mason 


LATEST VOLUMES. 

1. THE STRAN(iE VISITATION, by Marie Cxrrelli. 

* This story, by the most popular novelist of thp day, cannot be obtained In any other form ai any other price. 

2. FRAULEIN SCHMIDT and MR. ANSTRUTHER, by the author of “ Elizabeth and Her German 

Garden.” 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON, WARWICK SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
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Young Writers who desire SUCCESS should apply 
for free particulars of the Literary Instruction 
Correspondence Courses of THE SURREY 
LITERARY AGENCY. The most practical 
and helpful literary courses on the marnet. 
Prepared by a Working Author. The Sorr«y 
Literary Agency also obtain the best offers for 
original MSS. Booklet Prospectus free. LocRs- 
ley/* Presburg Road, New Malden. Surrey. 

WHAT IS A LAUGH WORTH ? 

If you are feeling depressed and “ out^f-sorts ” 
a good, hearty laugh is worth a guinea. There are 
a hundred good, hearty laughs in the new humorous 
book called “A DOUBLE-DUTCH DIARY,” by 
M. H. A. Jewell, and it costs only 2a. 6d. 

Publiihed by ARTHUR H. STOCKWELL, 29, Ludjat* Hill. E.t 


REMAINDERS. 

Glaisher*s May Catalogue of SELECTED Remain* 
der Books, Now Ready. Post Free on application. 

WILLIAM GLAISHER, Limited. Booksellers, 
265, High Holborn, London, W.C., and at 
14, George Street, Croydon. 

N.B.-It la essential to send for Hat at once to obtain the beat 
bargalna. 


SR- CROCKETTS 

New Novel 

ANNE OF THE, 
BARRICADES 

The ^ CHURCH TIMES'* says:- 


“ANNE OF THE BARRI* 
CADES is one of the best stories 
which Mr. Crocket! has ever written. 
7'here is proof on every page of very 
close study of Pans of 1870, during 
which period the scene is laid, and 
there are several studies of character 
which show an unconventional outlook, notably that of 
'I'hiers. Of course, the story itself is a thrilling love-story. 
There are two heroines, Anne, who gives the title to the 
book, and one Nini, an opera singer. In the outlining of 
ihese characters and of the incidents which reveal them to 
us, Mr. Crockett shows ail his o d skill, and there are 
scenes in the book which fire the imaoinalion and bring 
tears to the eyes. Indeed, it is hardly 
too much to say that of all the stories 
which have dealt with the three-fold ^ W 

conflict between the Empire, the Re- ^ 

public and the Commune, none has A3 

so clearly shown us the issues, and this i 

without releasing for a moment the ^SpP^|| W 
interest of the story. Anne is a rare 
character, and it is her devotion to her jW^i ' 
father which leads her to become the ju , i 
heroine of the barricades and to give /f ||L|| f | 

up her life. Mr. Crockett promises 
us another story dealing with the 
Commune in the Midi, and if it is as [M 

enthralling as this, it will be warmly 
welcomed.” ^ a 
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CONSTABLE’S NEW BOOKS 

HISTORY OF LONDON 

lOs. 6d. ii' t HELEN DOU iLAS.lRVlNE 

I In- I*. -Miiii n III ,1 l.iif'lii Ml 1 Ml ,|1 ,s,-h I. aiikii iiiiiiKsi, <ilt Ironi 

.1 nil I «- ( iiMipil (I iMii ot \\liii h.i- l>« I M iMilii|ii| III |. Ilf It will lu’lp thii 
u.uhis lo ,111 iiiitlliiMMi Ml u ol III MM ilillii nil p.«iiii% III history, .iiid 

illflri.tli It ,I|.|\ III 1,1., .1 '..111 ,f K ton .flill UIM III till I.IIKI IM.ISS 

III I <111(1(111 liUi .Ilni I li, I Iiii tiw 

THE (iATEWAY OF SCOTLAND 

lOs. 6d. net A. G. BRADLEY 

Or East Lothian. Lammermoor, and the Merse. 

llliislr.i.til wiili ( (il.iiii, i| I’l III 1,> A J. (dm INS 
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li\ lU , .111(1 111 I viMi] iiisiiiiiiiil l»( ,niu ni.iki 111 I \\iltiii|.' iM(ii\ iilii.d and 

.itiraclivi' " - itiunutini ' \Ii , I’liilliiiKin s iiu-iIkkI kI (liiiiif; it, and 
IfllKil. It, and linnuiiii: it, cu isiilnlfs ilw- ( li n in ol tin pli iiiK-sipif hook." 
— Ihi I r ( In, ’till '( 

DEFENSE DE LA POESIE FRANC AISE 

5s. n<S F.Mll.E L^GOUIS 

Piok-ssfur d(' I..inL'ii(* cl Litii'r.iinn Aii(.*,l.ii .. . ,i i,i ^.T^Mn^ 
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Macmillan’s New Books 

The Wessex Edition of the Works 
of Thomas Hardy in Prose and 

Verse. With PretiiLes and Nutts. In 20 vols. 
8vo. 7s. 6 ( 1 . not each. Printed from new type. Each 
volume will have a Frontispiece in Photogravure and 
Map. Two volumes issued monthly. 

5 . THE MAYOR OF CASTERBRIDOE. 

6. THE WOODLANDERS. 

The Sphere. “Tho M.ictiillliitis iu.Ty be* cutiKiMtiil.iteil upon th<* Itirni.it 
of lht*Re books. . . 'I'o h.’ivr Rot c.ich novc’l Into oiif* voliniu-, so ll^hi 

to hold and so bf.iutnully prln(i‘i|, K a veritable triumph of ilm book- 
maker’s art " 


Letters of William Cowper. chosen and 

Edited, with Memoir and a tew Notes, by J. G. FKAZl'.K 
D.C. I-. 2 \ols. Globe Svo. Ss. net. Eecrsley Senes. 

Across Australia. By Baldwin spfncek, 

C.M.G., M.A., F.R.S., and F. J. GILLEN, Special 
Magistrate and Snb Protector of Aborigines for South 
Australia. With coloured and other Illustrations and 
Maps. Svo. In 2 \ols 21s net. 

The Old Irish World. By ALK T- S'lOFFORD 

GREEN, Author of “ I he Making oi Ireland and Us 
Undoing,” etc. With Maps and IlluvStrations. .Svo. 
4s. net. 

France under Richelieu and Colbert. 

By the late JOHN HENNY BRIDGES, M.B., F.R.C.P. 
New Edition. With an Introduction by A. J. GRANT, 
M.A. Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. net. 


The Orijfin and Aim of the Acts of 

the Apostles. Being Six Sermons preached in 
Worcester Cathodial, in Lout, igi2, with .in Appendix 
on Codex Beza' and a Sermon on t'linstiaii Unity. By 
the Rev J. M. WILSON, D.D., Canon of Worcester. 
Crown Svo. 2s 6d. net. 


Historical studies in Philosophy. 

By EMILF: BOU 1 ROUX. Member of the Institute, 
Professor of the University of Pari'3. Authorized Trans- 
lation by FRED ROTHWJCLL, B.A. 8vo. 

I Imvivdmfrhj , 

STEPHEN REYNOLDS'S NEW BOOK. 

How ’Twas. Short Stories and Small travels. 
By STEPHEN REYNOLDS, Author of “Seems So,“ 
“ A Poor Man's House," etc. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. net 

Pnll Mall Gazott *, — “ Tin* nunt (of his work) stems to grow with every 
book he will.-s. ... As for (he humour, it is pei Uct, ari.l nobody li.is 
better put the salt tang <jf the st.'i and the rasp of the li.iwstr Into print. 


MEW Gb. MOVEZ^B. 

Pan’s Garden. A Volume of Nature Stories. By 
ALGERNON BLACKWOOD, Author of “ The Centaur," 
etc. Illustrated by Graham Robertson. Extra crown 
Svo. 6s. 

The Sign. By Mrs. ROMILLY FEDDEN (Kath- 

anne Waldo Douglas). Extra crown Svo. 6s. 

' 2 'he Spectutat. — "Alike In atmosphuro, aim, and characterisation, the 
book of (inconimon merit ; . . . a hue story." 

The Ladies hxeld . — " 'The Sign ’ is a most welcome novel, distiiigiilshed 
by u rare d(‘llcucy of thought and fineness of perception.' 

Manchester Guardian.—*' Nowhere In recent fiction have we read anything 
80 beautiful as the pilgrim igc of little Yve» across the landes to the Madonna 
of Tr^mour in aid of his sister." 

The Friar of Wittenberg. By william 

STEARNS DAVIES, Author of “A Friftud of Caesar," 
etc. Extra Crown Svo. 63. 

Van Cleve. By MAKV S. watts, Author of 

“ Nathan Burke,” etc. Extra crown Svo. 6s. 

\l7n7)iediatply. 


Mr. HEiNEMANN*S NEW BOOKS 


A Woman's Poignant Confession Re-Unites Parted Lovers. 

A ROMANCK OK PUHLISHING. 

TJie Public will be Iiiterosled to icain th.it the anonymous work 

"HE WHO PASSED” 

TO M.L.G. ( 6 ..) 

h. IS proved to hi' a RKai human not umkn i , .iml not a wotk of hctlmi .'is 
hitherto supposed by even the piihllslier hitu'-.f 11 . wlio rcc i-ived the Tiianiu 
script fiom a si>il«.Llloi . Its public.itioii h.is iesvlle«l in lulngirig logi’lner 
again (wo lovi t b parted by a [latlietic iiusundet'-iauding and doubt which 
wastemoved when the book came by chance to the noilce ot M.L.G., and 
they are to la* nwitrled on Ociohei S The full stoiv of this struiigr 
loin.'iiice in iMihImhhig w.is told lereully In the Dailv Papi is. 

I^COLLI^fibNS OF 
A GREAT LADY. 

Being more Memoirf of the COMTESSE DE BOIGNE. 

J'.dlted by CH. NlTGl’ J.bM' 1 > Plif>logr.ivure Frontis- 
piece. Demy8vo 10s. uet. 

I’levioubly Piiblislied Uniform with the above 

THE MEMOIRS OF I HE COMTESSE DE BOIGNE. 

Vol. I , 17P1 1R14. \'ol 11 , iSi.S-l'bu V.)l, HI , 

Photogiaviire hi ontlspieLe l.ach Volium , Demy 8\o 10 «. net. 

"ll is the rfif»si viv.K tolls, ino-i hum.m, and most iniriestiiig collection «)t 
Meiijoii'-- which has been given to the woild for .1 lung time There is not 
a pag« which '-hoiilJ be misstd. 7 I'le^^raph 


GREEK ROMAN PORTRAITS. 

By l>r. HKKLER 311 bull jiage Plates. L.aige ii'» .Hm. 6d. net. 
This book C(*nt.ims a whole g.illei y cl the 'u e- lerpiet es of pm ir.iil sculpture 
111 .inliquiiy '1 hese portraits .ire uoi im iely Ic.oiioer.ipl, l .Itu iiiiu nts. bul 
coritrdiutious to thf history .iiid .iual>sKot .irilsti* t ouc.eptiuii ihi onghoiil 
the .iges. 


THE YOUNG NIETZSCHE. 

By FRAU FC^KRS TEK-Nl KT/SC HK '1 r.msUted by Anthony M. 
Lunovin With Porti.iits Uemy 8vo 15 ». ' 

“The human touch is in eveiy Imeol bran b'oer-.tei Niei/sclie’'-, portrait.'' 

— / SUltutdffl 

THE MONTESSORrM^HOb 
OF CHILD EDUCATION. 

By M.\KIA MUN 1 b.SS(B<l IllusiratMi Ctovv 1 Hvo. /n. 6d. net 
"A gre.it biulv of jiilellig(»ni, alt-Tl teaCheis 111 till cmiiiti\ will ud in tlw 
hook .1 treasure I'-ovt* ol wisilom .tiid a manu.Tl of wiuic.atiuti. Nevt i In foie 
has sttfh a t tmbinatiou «1 geulus, mhei It.iiice tr.umng. and e\]Huieuie 
been iinit»*d as m this wom,in." — /offom/ ef Edu 

ANIMAL LIFEHn AFrTcA. 

By Major J STEVENSON lIAVtILTON F.irewoid by riir.oDOKF 
ROOSEVELT illustrateil, Maps, bl.tns, At.. Royal 8vo. 1 H». net 
“ VivkI, grafthic, wiilul .scliolaily . . ,i book ol uiiusii.d fascination.'’ 

- Times. 

THE LURET>F~THe"^A^ 

Poems By J. F PATTERSON. Author ot ‘ 'J illeis ol the Soil," etc. 
(ToW'Il Hvo. St. tiei 

"The fresh uiul living bteiary gift born of c xj>erleMce ’ Time',. 


NEW 6». NOVELS 

LOVE’S PILGRIMAGE Upton Sinclair 

‘•A novel with iiLiiiy ol the elements ol grcatnes* — in s<iine way'' bettei 
than anything Mr. Ui>ton Smelair b.e. done . . . 'riii'n* .in alsosupnbly 
human touclies and IlIIlIi les ol style .md thought, li is a imi , distinguishi'il, 
vital novel." - Obsencr. 

THE COST OF IT Rleuiior Mordaunt 

“ A strung .mil absorbing story . . . interesimg fiom lirsL to last.’’— /hii/v 
iVfiei. 

PASSION FRUIT E. C. Vivian 

"■May be warmly 1 ecoinmended to any rea<ler In se.iich of .to int< rnstirig 
and inlensely human story, peopled by life-like c.lniHCier .Snm/rM' Times. 


THE GREATEST RUSSIAN NOVEL 

THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOV 

By UOSTOEVsKY. (864 pp ) 3 fi. 6d. net. 

" It is possible lh.'it the greatest lilerary » veiil of the year In this ca.uuti y 
will be the appearance of tho first volume of Mr‘. ijarneti's translalioii of 
tho novels of iJoslbevsky. ... In the end his gLiiius simply overwhelms 
ns ... . like .sonif' mighty upheaval of Nature ’ -—D aily Ncu's. 

HEINEMANN’S NEW 7d. NET NOVELS. 

,,» NOW RKADV. 

THE BONDMAN 

ebb-tide 

THE CALL OF THE WILD 
THE WAR OF THE WORLDS 
SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE 
THE GADFLY 


Hall Caine 
R. L. Stevensuti 
Jack London 
H. G. Wells 
R. Hardiiig-Davis 
E. L. Voynich 


NEW la. NET NOVELS. 

By Mrs. Henry Dudeney THE ORCHARD THIEF 
By Charles Turley GODFREY MARTIN. School-boy 
By Lloyd Osbourne THE ADVENTURER 

By E. F. Benson THE BLOTTIN G BOOK 

2aT^ET NOVELS. 

By Duncan Schwann THE BOOK OF A BACHELOR 
By Robert Hichens BELLA DONNA 

By Flora Annie Steel THE GIFT OF THE GODS 
By Eleanor Mordaunt A SHIP OF SOLACE 
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All communications %ntend$d for the Editor must be addressed to the 
Editor of The Bookman, St. Pattt's House, W'akwu k 
Squaki:, London, L. C 

A ^Preliminary letter of inquiry should he sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 

flews Botes. 

Thu August ihiokiiian will contain a .sjx'cial article 
on' A. J. Jhilfour as a Man of Letters, by Janies 
Moffatt, D.D., D.Litt. 

We live so r.ijiidly that it setuiis (piite a long tnru* 
ago since Mr. Edward Bootli won Iiis first suecess 
with The Cliff End.” He has lattJy corn])let(*d a 
new novel, which Mr. Edward Arnold will inibli.sh, 
and for the background of it has gont? to Yorkshire, 
the scene being principally laid at a ])o])ular seaside 
resort which is thinly disguised under name of 
Spaforth. 


Mr. Hoineinann is publishing a little volume' on 
“ The Loss of the Titanic : Its Story and Its Lesson,” 
by Lawrence Beeslcy, who is one of the survivors 
from that unprecedented disaster. Mr. Beesley 
relates the story of the wreck, and deals with its 
psychology, the way the crowd encountered fear, 
the general after effect of the experience on those 


who were rescued, and tlit‘ sipierstitious Iielicfs 
('ornmonly entertain(‘d by seafariT's and the world 
;il largtL 

Me.ssrs. ( asNull have a great record as pioneers of 
thii chenj) reprint, and we eongralulate them on the 
success of their late.st venture? in that kind. Their 
wull-known si rii's, “ Tlu' J^‘nJ)]e^^ Library,” was 
started lour y^(‘ars ago and already^ ov(‘r two million 
co|)jc\s liav(‘ be(‘n sold, in celebration of which achieve- 
nienl they lia\e just issu(?d a fourteen-page booklet 
that contains a biograjiliical dii tionary of authors 
wlios(‘ works are inrhidi'd m llu* s(T'i(\s. 

Mr. (ieorg(‘ lulgar, wlio is wiJl-known as a con- 
tributor to jieriodieal liti iMl ure, has writt(*n a novel of 
lilt* ])rize ring days of a htmdrt‘d years ago. The 
book is rallc'd '‘The BIik* Bird’s-Eye,” and will be 
published this month by Miissrs. Mills & Boon. 

Most of us could name off-hand lialf-a-dozen 
ingenious men of letters who have turned their 
hands to the solving of Dickons' ” Mystery of 
Edwin Drood,” but how many of us remember 
the scfjui'l to that story wliich was written by 
Elizabeth Mowton (Gillan Vast?) and published 
more than thirty years dgo ? Among the growing 
number of those who are wrestling with the problem 
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that Dickens us, Mrs 
Newton has her place with 
the pioneers. She had 
been reading the novel in 
the monthly parts, as they 
appeared, and was so 
keenly interested in it 
that when Dickens died, 
leaving the tale half told, 
a friend of hers pro|)osed 
jestingly that she should 
finish it herself. At tirst 
she laughed at the notion, 
but it remained with her, 
and pres(‘nlly she began 
to attempt the task. 

“Then,” she says, “I 
felt obliged to go on ; J 
could not stop ; I was 
obsessed with it. and, en- 
coiij'aged by the sympathy 
ot my fatlier and my 

J'ln'to hv h. O. Uof'pi, 

friend, I wrote on to tlic 

who has bean Kef'ppr of 

end. I am no spiritualist, blllCC 1 

but really it often seemed 
lo me as if I were only the amanuensis of some 
else who dictated. Several (diapters, and th<>se 
best, were written straight on end without 
alteration of a single word,” 



about the Catliedral the 
night before, Jasper be- 
ing curious, as Dickens 
readers will rcmemlxT, lo 
view from the Cathedral 
tower the effect of moon- 
light shining on the 
monuments ; and having 
secured the key, he had 
left Durdles in a drugged 
sleep whilst he entered 
the Saj)sea vault, removed 
the body of Mrs. Sapsea 
from her coffin and carried 
it in a sack to th(^ mound 
of slacked linu^ to wliich 
Durdhs had already called 
his attention. lie then 
substitutes Kdwin's body 
for hers in tlie ('offm. 
” hveryoiK* reimanbcrs,” 

says Mrs. Newton, ” how 

Sir Sidney Colvin. * . 

Jasper in Ins opium visions 

rrliils .iiul I)rawliVT*i 'it llie Hntish Musmm 

i)84, anil has jusl n tired. ^ays * I Ue\aT SaW thill 

before. What a poor, 
mean, miscral>le lliinft it i.^ ’ That was Sapboa’s 
body.” _ . 

But Bdwiii va-. only partially strangbd. 'I'lie 
scarf I'ound his neck loosens ; he revives ; gets out 


Mrs. Newton is em- 
phatically opposed to the 
theory that Edwin Drood 
was murdered. To at- 
tempt any outline of the 
elaborate and ingenious 
plot of her sequel is iin- 
p(»ssible here, and those 
interested should contrive 
lo get hold of her out-of- 
print book “ A Great Mys- 
tery Solved.” In this she 
shows how Jasper, after 
drugging Edwin’s wine, 
attempted to strangle him 
with “ that great black 
scarf ” of his, the two 
being alone aj night in 
the churchyard. He has 
already obtained the key 
to Mr. Sapsea ’s vault, 
having taken it from 
Durdles, whose liquor he 
had drugged, whilst he 
and Durdles rambled 


of the coKin ; rejil.aia"^ 



i*hoto by E. (J Hoppl. 

The late Mr. Richard Middleton. 

wbosq two pobiliucnous volumes (Ftsher Unwin) aro reviewed on page 17a 


the lid aud staggers from 
the vault, fie knows that 
Jasper meant to murdei 
him, and thmks of Rosa, 
and realises wliat were 
Jasper’s motives. Before 
dawn he has left Cloisliu- 
ham behind, and Mrs. 
Newton's story follows his 
life in laindon, takes up 
the thread of Mr. Tartar’s 
love for Rosa, and of 
Jasper’s resolute pursuit of 
her. Durdles, on his 
habitual ” tapping '' ram- 
bles, discovers one day that 
the coflin of Mrs. Sapsea 
is empty, and Mr. Sapsea 
is involved m considerable 
scandal and disquiet as 
a consequenots and when 
the coffin is opened 
“nothing is in it but a 
ring-case containing a 
row of diamonds and 
rubies— one link in the 
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chain forging ' and gifted with invincible force to 
hold and drag.* *' Finally, on the eve of dis- 
covery, Jasper is forcing his unwelcome attentions 
on Rosa when she screams, and footsteps arc 
heard approaching. If he cannot keep her alive 
he will keep her dead, so clasps her and leaps 
with her into the river. The footsteps were those 
of Mr. Crisparkle and Mr. Tartar coming to her 
rescue, but they were too late, and it is Edwin 
Drood who, from a point lower down the river, jumps 
in to the rescue and, with the help of two detectives 
on their way to arrest Jasper, brings J^osa safely 
ashore. Much has necessarily been omitted from 
all this, for Mrs. Newton has duly followed the 
fortunes also of Helena Landless, and has shown 
us Edwin in disguise serving as clerk to Mr. Grew- 
gious in the stead of Bazzard, who has come into his 



Sir G. T. Hutchinson. 

dead father s money and given himself wholly over 
to th(‘ writing of tragedies ; and she now proceeds 
to relate jasper’s iniMMahle ending and to draw tlic 
chefiuerc'd love affair of Edwin and Rosa to the 
right Dic kensian conclusion. '' I have heard it 
suggested/' says Mrs. Newton, '' that Datchcry 
was Helena Landless disguised. I cannot imagine 
this. . . . I hav(' aLo heard others say that Datchery 
was Bazzard. But surely Bazzard was, and must 
ever remain, a born fool." 

There is a series of amusing literary caricatures 
in Mr. Starr Wood’s new Summer Annual entitled 
** Our Rising Authors," the cleverest of which are, 
perhaps, the representation or misrepresentation of 
Mr, G. K. Chesterton, Mr. James Barr and Mr. 
Arnold Bennett. 



Mrs. Elisabeth Newton. 


Sir (i('orgL‘ Tliomj)son Hutchinson, who is the 
s(‘('ond puhhshcr to receive the honour of knighthood 
m tli(‘ lasi tlii(‘i‘ v(‘aF*s, is head of th(‘ firm of Hutchin- 
son cVC'o., and managing dn i'ctor of I In* old-established 



Photo by Judith Fletcher, Sydney. Miss Dorothea MacKellar. 

whose novel (written In collaboration with Miss Ruth Bedfunl), “Tho 
Little Blue Devil" (Alstou Rivers) Is reviewed on page 180. 
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Miss Ethel Kidson, 

whose auccc'jsfiil novrl, " llrTrlnf^fl 'ft,'' his been published 
by Messrs. Chipiu.m dc ll.ill. 


publishing honso of Hurst nnd Rlackolt. Sir 
Georgi* served his ap])r(uiti(’i\shij) to Al(‘\andt*r 
Strahan, a publisluT of two or tlin'r generations ago 
whose name is on the first cdilions of many famous 
books. The firm of IIuteliins(»n cv: Co. was loiind(\l 
in 1887, and lias long since taken its place among 
the leading London houses of the trade. Sir George 
has travelled much, nnd liis work in research has been 
recognised by a Fellowsliij) of the Royal Geograpliical 
Society. SevoTal of the serials issiKal by his firm 
sucli as “ The Living Races of Mankind,” and “ The 
Living Animals of the World,’’ have been edited by 
Sir George Ilutcihnson himself, and liave m(‘t with 
remarkable success not only in this country but, in 
traDwSlations, all over Euroj^e. 


Mr. Holbrook Jackson has completed a sort of 
companion volume to his “ Romance and Reality/' 
which Mr. Grant Richards will publish tliis month. 
The book is called " All Manner of Folk,” and con- 
tains essay.s on such subjects as ” The Self-Sufficient,” 
” Masters of Nonsense,” ” Concerning Personality," 
and studies of Synge, Walt Whitman, Max Beerbohm, 
Richard Jefferies, Edward Carpenter, William Morris, 
Thorcau, Edgar Allen Poe and H. M. Hyndman. 
It is illustrated with portraits and caricatures by 
Joseph Simpson, Gordon Craig, Lovat Fraser, 
and J. B. Yeats. 


The newest of new publishers is Mr. Herbert 
Jenkins, who was for over ten years manager to 
Mr. John Lane. Mr. Jenkins has unusual qualifica- 
tions for success in his enterprise, for he is expert 
on both the literary and commercial sides of his 
profession, and moreover is himself an author 
and a successful author too. His ” Life of George 
Borrow,” published last spring by Mr, John Murray, 
met with unanimous commendation from the critics 
and is already in its second edition. He has con- 
tribulcd to The Ninclccnth Cnilury, BlackwooT s, 
The Torlnii;htly, The Naiional, The Outlook, and 
other magazin(‘S and journals, and has done excellent 
work as a Blake <‘ntlnisiast, in which capacity he 
discovered th(' State Papers relating to the poet's 
trial for High Tieason, and located his long undis- 
co\'eral)lo grave in Bunliill FkLIs Burial (iround. 
The new firm will bf‘ known as Heibert Jenkins, 
J.iinitcd, and associated wath Mr. Jenkins an; Sir 
Cicorgc Cfuibl), Bart, (('haii man), and Mr. Alex. 
W. Hill, M.A., ^on of Dr. Alex Hill, s(»nu*timc 
Master of Downing, ( hairman of Liiiton, and Ticsi- 
denl of the Nati"ii\l Home Iv idiiig I'liion. We 
hope it was a good omen lliat ^Ii. }( nkins rcr civtal 
his first possibic client on tlu' aitciiKJon <•( the very 
day on wdheh tlu* aninaim enn iit <»f hi«, bi'ginning 
appeared in tin*, papers. An lagei gojjlleman came 
into his office walh a maiinscn|)t, mentioned lie 



Mr. Herbert Jenhine* 





liad just read an interview with the 
new publisher in the newspaper, and 
•added “ So I rushed round. Tm an 
American, and I wanted to be in 
<atly.” 

Tliere is a d(dightful humour and 
freshness in Mr. E. R. Lipsetl’s novel, 

Didy ” ; its characters are so care- 
lessly natural and such an air of easy 
reality perviides it all that one sus- 
pects a good deal of it has its roots 
in piTsonal exj)erience. Mr. Lipsett 
spent a short time at Heidelburg, Mr. E. R. Lipsett. 

but says ho took litth^ away from it Amhor of ‘Dldy*' (Duckworth). 

1‘xcept pleasant memories of his fellow* 



two i^onnds. In 190;, he published 
un(l(‘iMiu>th(TTiame“FatIier Clancy,’* 
a f)l Iiisli life; and after wairk- 

ing ior sr)nu‘ time as a fna'-lance 
jniiriialist in Dublin w(*nt to America 
in i()o7, and was hailed by editors 
and public as a wripT of real cliar- 
:>c1(T and no mere import ( t. Ihit it 
is not easy to get him to talk about 
tl)(‘ AnnaaVans, though lie places it 
1 () their (T('dit tliat ilu^y do treat as 
a lirotluT tli(‘ stranger within their 
gales. 'riuMT IS a quaintly whimsical 
Irish ioiunalist in “ I)id\\'” and he 
goes to A in (‘lie a ; but the main 
interest of the book gathers about 


stiid(‘nts. Then his lot was cast in the South of its masterful but (harming hiaoine, Didy lierself, 


Ireland where he had to earn his living and, aft(‘r who has gone to Ain(‘ri(‘a ahead of liiin, and ali(‘ad 


h.nig striving, seciirc^d two journalistic posts which of another man who is perhai)S more important to the 
togcthei yielded him a weekly income of less than stoiy. 


tEbc SSoohscIlcvs’ Di'nr^. 

1-IST OF FORTHCOMINCj BOOKS- 
July 1 st to Auffust 1 st, 1912 , 


Messrn. Allen & Co. 

ATXnX, DVrUNC (April 12) — \ ChiM'*; Vi-iotr in (Viiom) 

Willi Iiitiodui liuiis by C. Li'Wj-, Jluid <k lu't. Di-^iKiud tludi Lovci m 
Cult jiir. 

iNCRAM, AKClinUI.DK — n.HilVdUy A Cdr ol ('b.n In H Illii-.li .U imii-. 

Cloth. od nrt. 

SHORT r. MlsS L M — A I’rirtir.d It.ilMii Cir.unmar. A Snuiid Edition com- 
jilf^Li'ly ii'Viscd. Ciolli eovir, nid. 


Messrs. A. & G. Blnek. 

•CUXDALL, II. M., 1 S O., F S A. — Sudbrook and its Ormpants. 3s 6d. net. 


Messrs. W. B. CHvc ^ Sons. 

aLT.FV, F, II a — Srott ; M iniiiMTi t'? M. 

ja)VllTNl>S. Ji. W , M \, U.Si - [nnioi English Cuinpositiun. ib. CJ. 

I'RV', G. C., M.St --eii-f>pr.i|'hv of Africa. Hd. 

I'KY, C. C,, M.Si — liroprapliy of Asia. Nd. 

Cl. C., M Sr. — fiimor (Iropiapliv ff’r igr^. as. 

J'RY, i'j. C., M Sr — OiUlme*! of I’hvsu.d Cnipiaphy and thr llnlisli Islr". is Cid. 
CiOGCiIN', S. E, M.A., and Flld.DI^N, h. J, M A.— SliaUrspoair : Mai brth 
(lunior Shakrsprarr.) is 41I 

C.Or.raN, S. E., M a , .'iml wa i t, a F . M \ Milton ■ Comn, is 
MARICHAL, T. r. R , L.-cs-L , and l.AKDIM.K, L. J , M.A. Ni w Jimiui Firruh 
Rrailn ?s. 

MOFFA'rr, C W P.. M A.. M.n , B Sr — Sncni <• I n-iwli Cuin-f 3s. nd 
IPENX, TX. M., M.A.— C.i;sai : C.allic War. Uno'. IV, th W. to Book V., Ch. 
XXIll. TV 

PENN, LL. M., MA.— Ca?vir- Callif W.ii Book V., Cli. \\'V-LVHI. is. 
KICUARDS, T F , M.A— Viipd . f iir id \ail i*. 

•SUEPHEKI), J. W., U.Sf.. -On.dil.ilivr 1 irlrrmiiialioii of (Epamt (_ oinpoiiihK. 
4s bil. 

WEEKES, A. R.. MA.. nnd FIELDI N. f. | , M A — Shaktsp.- nc ; Ah Von I.ikc 
It. {Junior .Sl».iki‘-.pi'.n ' ) is. 4d. 


Messrs. Constable & Co., Ltd. 

AMINOFF, inRONESS T.f^ONlE— The Broad \Valk. 

BICKLEY, FRANCIS J M. Svnpr. isnrt 

JiR.AUl.KV^ A. (T riif* G.ircwav ol Sioiland [Iliisliatrd with H l ull P.ipr Blalcs 
in Colour anrl niiiiirioiis laiir Tiiriwiiips by \ I. ( oIliii'> n»‘- Oil. net. 
J:LT.IS, UAVEIAK'K —Thr J ask of Social Jlvpirnc. 8 ^. (>d. m l. 

‘(lAI.E, NORMAN — Sonp in Si ptcnibrr. .ss net. 

HALIFAX, ROBERl*.— A Slice of Litr 
HARRIS. CORRA.— Th/‘ Rrcordirip Anprl 

MACDONALD, ]. RAMSAY, M.P. - -Svndicalism ; An Examination, tx. net. 
MALCOLM, MA JOR NEILL— War in Bohnnia in i8M>. 

MALLING, MATHILDE. 'Thr ImnnciilaU' Vounp Mimstpr. 

MELLAND, FRAiNK H., F.R Ci S , l-.Z S., and CllULMELKY. EDWARD H., 
F.R.A.I.— Through the Heart of Afuca. With 80 lllnsliations. 129 Od. net. 


MfD III LI . rininyn- Tdr«? of UrrEnv. 

iMnnKI , !■ I\ W Kii tUI I In N.utuM I r ifv of I .adv ITardivrll. fix. 

M ' 1 M,l K<iS - In S'lilli ( I mi.d Alma. W ilii <1 Map aiul 48 IIlus* 
1 1 il ions ftotn IMioio/’i.iph los od. 

MI'Kfx'W, I> I. --I'lripiM ii I .III 1. m l 
PHll.l II'S, M \I\\' !• loMiiiiy 111 pi mils 
K' )lil- R rs< »N. K I II 0 \ I M , M I' - K dionalLTn. is net. 

ROSS, [ANEl. I 111- I’oiiilh ficiii I ilioii . Riniimsi ( ii( I s. Illii'-.lralrd. T2 x, 6d. 
lU I, 

SITAW. MRS (iT’ORfil’ BFRNARh (Arranpi-d En-) — S i-Lrlrd P |s^,^fJ^■^ from 
tin WoiK- of |l(|iMid Sh.u\ I’liiiiopi.ivnii' Jiontispii'i r '^s mi 
Sin.I.V, I’Ri >K I AMI'S, M ll.ili.m diavrl Ski Uhrs. Illiisli alcd by P, 

Koff Boxri 7 ', Oil nt't 

'IMOMAs. 1 J)'\ M< 1 t— L. ikadin lli.im m nrf. 

TYNAN, K \ MI AUINE — Rose of thr li.ank-n. 6,. 

VEKNEDL, K I. —Thr (viiir T,.idy. 

WllirE, PEKCS .-To-Day. (>s 


Messrs. Digby, Long Co, 

BROWN. rWTPBrr.L RM- - Thr Ayrnpinp Ki-.s. Cis. 

DBfBA . M VIOR U \f — Moiinpr.iph on l-.ail of Bii .iol and Sir Knirlra Digby4 

7 '- IhI iirl 

GR AHAM, W'INIPRI’.D fhr Sprrfir nf tin- Past hd. 

IB’IM-. MARliARI-I Nmi and Hri (ou.in, ml 

lOON, MRS .M. CliAN —J 1 * l- n WyM-rm ’s M.11 nape. os. 


Messrs. Gay & Hancock. 

BURriTELL, SIDNEY H - Mv Indy of llir B is-. • A Romaner dralinp with tho 
B.m-. Roi k K.-iv'-- Shill ri!i I iIm.im ) t ii'd. 

MATlIKWsiiN, ANN V Du .Si.iiu- ol ihi I-.vcimip Stars. With 14 C .11 ir.ituroi 
bv Sipinii (. n mo hd ip-f 

^L^V 1 >AND. snirsON — I’avinp llu- Wav: A Roinanri^ of the Ausliaii.ui Btlfth. 
((.ay's Shilling J ibi.iiv ) is nit 

WIL(D\. LLLA WIIMT-IUC. — Six B.id llii'.bands and Six Unliappy Wives. 

is ni'l 

W 1 L( LIX.V \VTll:.l-.LI' R — Thr Di.ny of a l-aiUdi-.s Uubband. is. net. 


Messrs. Hurst & Blackett. 

ASKFW’, ATdCE and f LATTDE --Drstinv. 7d. 

DfiNoVAN, DICK - I In- b-iLal Rmp hd 
T-XKJIAiN, B. L. 'Ilir Bi'tiayal of joliii Enidbain. (kL 
HORNeN('», E. W — I’rrcavi. 71! 

ROWLAND.S, FFFIE AI.^LLAIDE — Lavc idri’s Love Story. 6d. 
RUSSl-XL, DORA— A Bitter Bnihiipht. fD 
SERGEANT, ADKLINL— A Brokrri Idol nd. 

SERGEANT, ADELINE — laoobN Wife 7d. 

WYLLARUE, DOLF.— As Ye Have Sown. :s. net. 

YARDLEY, MAUD. — To-Day and Love. is. net. 
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Mcstrt. Hutehtnton AT Co. 

BtJRGIN, G. R. — A Vision of Ralinainf*. 6ci. 

FOWLER, ELLEN THORNEYCRUIT.- The Farringdons. 7d. 

GALLON, TOM. — A Rogue’s Hcin*ss. 6d. 

GARVICE, CHARLES.'^Coimtry 1 -ove. 6d. 

HAGGARD, H. RIDER.- Fail Margaret, yd. 

“ IIANDASYDE.” — ^Thc Heart of Maryleboiic. yd. 

*' IOTA.” — A Yellow A.ster, yd. 

MALVERY^ OLIVE CHRISTIAN — A Year and a Day. Illustrated- The Story 
of M>ss Malvcry’s Ltfe and Woik. Cloth gilt. Os. 

REYNOLDS, MRS. HAILLIE.— The Supreme Test. yd. 

•• RITA.”— Half a Truth. 6d. 

STACFOOLE, H. DE VERE.— The Ship of Coral, is. net. 

SWAN, ANNIE S.— Elizabeth Glen. od. 

THURSTON, KATHERINE CECIL.- Max. is. net. 


Messrs. Jarrold AT Soiks. 

MACDONAl D, FREDERIC W., Rev , M.A. — Reinmisccnces of my I.arlv 
Ministry, as. 6d. net. 

ENTWJSTLE, MISS F. K , LL.A. — Steep Aseent: Missionaiy lalks for Young 
People, as. 6d. net. 


Mr. T. Werner Laurie. 

RUMPUS, T. FRANCIS. — Ciithedr.als of Rome and S«uiihern Italy. it>‘' lu't. 
COLLINS, CHARLF.S W. — Gieat Love Stones of the Tlie.Ure 12s. 6d. net. 
HALT., THORNTON.'" I.ove Intrigues of Roy.-il Courts is. lepnnt. 

HYATT, STANLEY PORTAL. — Fallen Among Tlneves. is. net. 

INGLEBY, LEONARD CRF.SWELL— Oscar Wilde. 2s 6d. net. 
MARTINDAI-E, THOMAS.- With (lUn and Guide, ids 6 d. net. 

MOORE, GEORGE — Spring Days: A Novel. 6s. net. 

MUNDAY, LUTHER — A Chroniile of Friendship. 12s. net. 

ROTHERY, GUY CADOGAN.— Stall r.-ises and Garden Steps. 6s. 
TAYLOR, 10SH.“The Art of Golf. 2s od net 
WOODROFFE, DANIEL.— The Rat Trai.. Os net. 


Messrs. Longmans, Green flT Co. 

BURTON, REV. EDWIN, D.D . Viee-Presidcnt of St. IGlmund’s Culloge, W.ire* 
and MYERS, REV. EDWARD, M.A. — IJic New Ps.ilter and Its Use. 3s. Od* 
net. 

CATIICART, E. P., M D — The Phv^-mhtgv of lYoteiii Metafiolism. 4s. Od n< t. 

CROSS, C. F, and HEVAN, E j Kese.inhrs on (.elhihise. 111. (loos- n/n)). 

DAKIN, II. D , n Sr . E.l C — Oxidations and Reductuuis in the Animal Bod\ 

GRAVES, ALFRED PERCEVAL —VN eM, P(.ettv, Old and New, in English Verse. 

MACKAIL, T. W— The Life of William Morns 2 Vols. With l<roiilispieri‘s. 
New Edition. ( loth, 4s net , leather. Os net 

MF.TJ.OR, J. W., D.Sc — Modem Inorgaiiie Cln-mistry 

OPPENHEIM, I... M.A., LJ. J) -lutf inational l.aw A Treatise. New Edition, 
Revised an«l jiaitly Re-Wiitten. 2 Vols. Vol. 11. — War and Nculinhtv, 
18s net. 

PLIMMKR, K. H. A., D.Sr.---TJie Cheinir.il toublilnlion of the I'loteins. Two 
Parts Part 1. --Analyus. betond Edition, Revisid and Eulaiged 5s. od. 
net. 

RHODES, W. G , DSc. — A Pinner on Alternating (iimnts. 

RUCHE. REV. WILLIAM, S J — Itie Jlo.ise .n.d 'lahE of (a>.l A Book f<n His 
Children A'oiitig and Ulil. VNilh :•< Di.iwings by 1. Baines, fun. 

RUSSELL, EDWARD J.. D Sc (Loud) — Soil Condition.s and i'Jant (.lowth 

SALMON, STANLEY, B A. (Oxon) — .An lutOKliK toi v h.rouoiuic Histoi v of Engl.ind 

WAKKFORD. REV. JOHN, U.D -The Wmd and the Woild . Pa.sloial Studies ha 
the Mcaleiii Pie.nher. 

WTLSON, H. A., M A — Ipi-copaiy and Unity- A Histoiieal I nqiinv into the 
Relations betwien the l.hiiith ol England and tin' Non-bpiscopal tliindie. 
at Home .iiul Abroad, fioiii the Keluiination to the l<i in d of the UM.isii-nal 
Conloiinity Act. 


Meitrt. John Ouieley. 

HRAITHWAITE BATTY, U.— Mrs. Fauntleroy’s Nephew, as. net. 

BURTON, W. RALDRY, and LEETE, ALFRED.— Spoof, is. net. 

MARTIN, STUART.— Iiiherltanre. With Preface by Sir James Yoxall, M.P. 6s. 
PEARSH, MARK GUY, and Others.- Wounds of the World. 3s. 6d. net. 
SIEVRKING, I. GIBERNE.— The Great Postiwncrnent. 6s. 

" TWEED. HARRIS.”— KmckerbtK^kPi Days. 2S. net and is. net. 

WHITE, REV H. C.— Disestablished and Disendowed, or the Fate of an Eldeily 
Curate. 5s. net. 


Meiirs. Stanley Paul 6^ Co. 

.ALLINSON, A. R. — Intimate Memoirs of Napoleon III. 34s. net. set. 
ANDERSON, A. j. — Tlie Tragedy of Sandro Botticelli. 10s,. 6d. net. 

ANDOM, R. — Neighbours of Mine bs. 

( HESTER BEACH, S.— Dl'iipik 5i Deux. ss. net. 

D’AUVERGNE, EDMUND B.— ('.odoy. The Queen’s J'avourito. i6s. net. 
ELOWKRDEW, HERBERT. ■ The Villa Mystery. 6s. 

(.REEN EVEREIT, E.— Galbraiths of the Wynyates. Os. 

HILL, llEADON.— The Thread of Proof, bs. 

HOLIJACII, MAUD M. -lu the Eool-iteps of Richard Creur de Lion. 16s. net. 
HOLLANDER. DR. BERNARD.— The First Signs of Insanity. los. 6d. net. 
Horn, KATIv — in the (j.irden of Life, is net. 

KENDALL. O.SWALD.- '('aptam Hawkes, Master Marnier, bs, 

KOKBEL, W. H.— In fesuit Land lis 6d net. 

MACKIRDY, MRS. ARCHIBALD (ULIVE CHRISlIAN MALVERV).— The 
White Slave M.irket. ss. net. 

M.V’.NAY, SIR WILLIAM.— Paul Biirdon. 6s. 

MATHERS, HELEN. Gay Lawless. 6d. 

MEAl^E. L. T — Ixive’s Crriss Kiuds. 6s 

WH 11 KING, RICHARD ' Nt) s John Street, is net. 

WILSON WIISON, IHEoDuKA — A Mo«lern Ahab. bs. 

WODNIL, GABRIELLE. Maggie of Maigate. bs. 

WYNNE, MAY.-- Honour's Fetters 2s. net. 


Sir Isaac Pitman flT Sont. 

BKANDANE, TffHN.- Mv Lady ot Aroa. With Lolonrid Frontispiece and Map. 

( heaper I’ditioii 2s. net 
CASSON, R 1 ' N — AiF. and Sales. 6s. net. 

( H.APIN, ANNA ALICE — Tin- Under Tiail. C'oloured Froiilispiere. 6s. 
flEAl), F’ D The 'Iransfii ol Storks, Sh.iies, eti-. 5s. net. 

'I'AIT, (1 W (fokl Mnu‘ A««.omits anu Coslmg ss. lift 
VARIOUS AUTHORS — Lutuies on British ( ouniuiei 7s 6(1. net. 
WORS|''(H.D, W BASIL.— J he Union of South Afiu .1 Witfi ( li.ipter*. on Rhodesi;k 
and the Native Ttnitorn > ol the High v..onimisMini lllii>tiatrd. yt* bd. 
net. 


Messrs. G. P. Putnams Sons. 

BEALE. STJ'ITIFN Idw u<l l•.t/g(lll.l Ih.ile -» n-t 
KIMILALL, (iL’ST'\^ ( S S ( oinnieni.il .‘C'lthii'elK ikT. 

LENORI- \ '\N Dl R Vi LK.- W.iM-mu'- 1 : net. 

I T OVD, C ARO -- ll“iit sMlein.iii ..I 1 ,lo\d A l>iogTaj)h\ 2 Vols. 21s, net 
SEI.K.MAN, ]•. K .\. (''lilted l>vj _'ii„ Soi.i.ilFid. ;b. bd net. 


Messrs. Sherratt & Hughes. 

( LliMlSlI A, H \V, M A A Ilis’oi V f I’k ‘-I on 111 \ iie-imdei in ss ;;■> (id ml. 
HJ' Kl/. G, B , M A I h( Maiuhesiei 1‘ iutK'i.ni, i7sn i0‘-'. 2-1 (>‘l ml 
llOLDFN, f, M A -^hoiL Illiloiv nj I lul.iioi d> 11 
SHAW. \\ H- Hu Sii'ivof l'll‘slt^ lei I mism III Wigan s. mt 
WATT- KlloUSr., PAI L, and UNWIN, RA\ M( )> D - (. Id lown and Ni w N. ■ d.., 
and the low 11 LxUiiauii I’l.ni. 


Messrs. Methuen & Co. 

BOYICS. 1.' folin Bo\es. The King 01 Dii Wikikiivu. is ml 
CORELlJ, MARH: — ihe Mightv Atom i- ml. 

(iIBSON, L S 1 he Oakum I’K kft-, (is 
MAKRlori WA'JSON, H B The Big Fi ll (.,. 

MARSH, RICHARD.— JndilJi Lie n 
MA-vW’E.LL, W B — 'Ilu (juarded 1 l.nm . is ncl. 

MAXWET.l., \<'. H - ViMdi 2-s. net 

OLIPHANT, P L --Hei .S( lene Jliglmev. (,- 

WILLIAMSON, (\ N and A M — 11 k Uotoj ( hapeiuii. js net 


Messrs. Mills Boon. 

ANON Evr Spinster 6s. 

ANNESLEV, MAUT> — .My Parisian Year. los. (id. md. 

BU( KKOSL, ]. F:.— The Browns. Os 
CHANNON, it. M. — Tin Keejiei of the Secret ()S. 

CH. DE CRESPKrNY, MRS. ITIH.XP — Ihe Fiv of S^^ade-;. 6b. 

GRIBBIJC, F'KANtTS.— Romaiite of the Men of Devon. 6s 
GKIMSHAW', REATKICF: — When the Red C.ods CaJl is net. 

HARTl.FiY, M — The Man who Savid Austn.i. los. 6d. net. 

LYND, IG) BERT.— Rambles in Ireland, bs. 

PENDEKFD, M.ARV — At Lavender Cottage. 6s. 

STANHOPE, (JILBERT. — Fredenck William 11. : A Mystic on thf Prussian Tlijone. 
los bd net 

SUTCLIFFE, HALLIWELL.- Tales of the Open Ha?aicL bs. 


Mr. John Murray. 

FEARIS, WALTF.R H — 'flip Treatment of Tubeiciilosis by nieaiia of Carl Spenglei’s 
Imiiiune Snbstamrv (LK.) Tlieraiiy. With a foreword by L)r. Carl Sturngler. 
HOWORTH. SIR HENRY H. — Gregory the (jrwit. With lUustratioiis, Maps, 
and Tables 

KENNEDY, RT. HON. LORD JUSTICE— The PJutus of Aristophanes. 
LIVINGSTONE, DAVID. — First F.,xpeditioti to Aftiea. is, net. 

PHILLPOTTS, Ep]:N, F'roin the Angle of Seventeen bd 
SOANE, Fi. n — To Mesopotamia and Turkesfan in Disguise. WTth Map. 
TALMACJi), MRS —Autobiography of T. de Witt Talmage, D.D. With Portraits. 
WAGISWARA. W. D. C., and SAUNDERS, KENNF:TH J.— The Buddha’s Way 
of Viitiie. (Wisdom of the F^asf .Series.) 

WILLMOTr, ELLFIN A. — The Genus Rosa. Part XXL 


Mclirt. T. Nelton AT Sons. 

BENSON, E. F. — Daisy’s Aunt. yd. net. 

BRONTE, CHARLOTTE.— Shirley. 6d. net.' 

FRANCE, ANATOLE. — Jocastc ct le Chat Maigro (French), is 
GREEN, F. E.— Thp Awakening of England. 2s. net 
GREEN, F. E. — Recipes of High Class Cookery. 2s. net. 
HUGO, VICTOR. — Histone d'un Cnme. (French.) is. net. 
HUGO, VICTOR, — L'Art d’etre Grand-pfere. (French.) is. net, 
MEKKIMAN, H. SF.TON. — The Islo of Unrest, ytl. net. 
RAFHITSINHJI, PRINCE.— Jubilee Book of Cricket, is. net. 
Rir^H, W. PETT. — I/)ve at Paddington. 2 r. net. 

WHITE, E. STEWART.— The Cabin, as. net. 


Messrs. Smith Elder & Co. 

BROWNING. KOnr.RT — llu' Work of Rohe it B. owning. ^ oL 111 ,uul IV. 
10., (mI. net c.kIi. 


Messrs. Stephen Swift tV Co. 

BLeKl'ORD. WILLIAM Ti.niMat('d l.\ SIR F. M ’.K/TAl.S — !■ i>. o.h s of \ athel . 
21S, net, 

Bl.LLtH. HILAIRE -Touiiolug Uhdtle Scik , is mt 

HINDBI'.Rt., AUtiUS’I --(.onle- ion i.f ,v Idol Onlv AiitlioiK.ed Ir.iii .l.il mii (-s. 
LVN( H, AK'lllUK, M.i* — A New Siilein of J ' > . < liojogy. .■ VoE. il)s. od, (<1(11 
111 t. 


Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. 

askew, ALICF’ and CLAUDE. — Barbara. 

BODKIN, M. Ml Dl>NNELL, K (i — (iratlauN I'arliameul : Befoic and Alter, 
lo*.. (h 1 net, 

(^OURLANDKH, ALTTHWSE - Mightin than Ih • Swmd 6s. 

DlN(iLE. E.. 1 — China 'h Revolution. I'^s. net 

(AJUr DSBURY, CULLEN.— Song*, out of ExJli- is. (.d net. 

HOBHOUSl'L L T — The 1 -ihour Movement, I’ajHr. lu l . doth, (id net. 
idCVVlS, ARTHUR D. — Syiidicah.sm and the General Strike y^, 6d. net . cloth, 

3*5. 6d iii’t. 

MALLIK, MANMALT C — A Study m Ideals in Great Britain and India, los. (»d. 
net 

ROBERTSON, WILLIAM.— Thu Life and Times t,f jolin Biight. (New Edition.> 
2S. 6d. net. 

SHUSTER, W. MORGAN.— The Str.angling of Peisi.i. 12s 6d. net. 

THCJMy\S, BERTHA.— Picture Tales from Welsh Hillb. 6d. net. 


Mctirt. Ward. Lock AT Co. 

APPLIN, ARTHUR.- Lady Dorothy's Inriiscretion. Os 
ASKEW, A. and C.--Thp Dream Daughtei. ()d. 

FORMAN, JUSTUS M.— Buchanan’s Wile. yd. not. 

MITFORD, BERTRAM.— Selram of Selminglold. 6s. 

OPPENHEIM, E. PHILI.IPS.— A Maker ol llistoiv. yd net. 
OPPENHEIM, E. PHILLIPS.— A Millionaire of Ve&teulav. as. net. 
OPPENHEIM, E. PHILLIPS.— Berenice. 6d. 

OPPENHEIM, E. PHILLIPS.— Those Other Days. bs. 
PEMBERTON, MAX.— Pro Patria. is. not. 

” RITA.”— Fragolclta. 6d. 

TRACY, LOUIS.— MtralTcl’s Island, bs. 

TRACY, LOUIS.— Sylvia’s Chauffeur, as. net. 

WALLACE, EDCiAR.— The Duke in the Suburbs. 6d. 

WALLACE, EDGAR.— The Nine Bears. 6d. 

WILSON -BAR REIT, A.— The Secret Marriage. 6s. 


Mcturi. Wcllt, Gardner, Darton V Co. 

CELL, THE IION. MRS.— The Menace of Secularism : A Course of Eight Address® 
for Women and Girls on the Crisis in the Church in Wales. ^ 

WALL, J. CHARLES.— Porches and Fonts: Their Liturgical Uses and Archi- 
tectural Beauties. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE READER. 


MISS BRADDON: THE WRITER AND HER WORK. 

W'Kini'N' A\i) iLi.r^TK \ I !■ n WITH Simcim IHio imi.k \ nis I’.^ (ii\i Iloiiwn 


M ISS MARY KJJZAJUnil RKADDOX (knnwu m 

])rivat(‘ life Mr^. John Maxwell) is a J.ondniirr 
by birth, ami comes ol an old ('ornish itiinily, one immiber 
oi w’hicli sat lor l\iih<iment in tlu* riaym ol Ifh/abeth ; 
another - J.awramx' ih addon - distin.Ljnislied Iiimsell in 
IJie reit',n ol (‘harles IJ.. \er\’ mrn'li, nnhuinnateh', to the 
<letrinient of liis relatisTs and smaa^ssors, In liecoinni;.; 
iiiN'olv'ed in oiu^ of tJie nian\’ political intri.e:iies of lh(‘ 
lime, and m cons(*t|nenct‘ suifenni; the lorfeitnre oi his 
estate. Jhit it ninst be admitte(_l that a study of the 
hisloiN' and jiedif^ree ol tlie Hiaddoii lamily shows that 
they were chieflN' law-abidni)^. (jiiiet country lolk, tonbmf 
to live in comfort and in llie resj^ect of their hdlows and 
neighbours on their estates m that far oif westi'rn jiortion 
of Rnt;land known as the Duchv ol Cornw’all. It was 
certainly not until the iLjeneration of the author of “ Lad\ 
Audley’s Secret ’’ that any member of the family suc- 
ceeded in making, or jicrhaps even sought to make, the 
name known to the general public ; nor does there seem 
to liave been any considerable tendency in the direction 
of literar>’ pursuits either in the stock from winch the 
young girl wiio was t(j win fame as a mividist came or 
in th(' ernironment m which she w'as brought u|), 
although, it is true, her 
mother was an unusually 
cultivat(‘d woman, pos- 
sessed ol a fine critical 
taste, and al)le to express 
her views in articles, con- 
tributed to the maga- 
zines and |ieriodicals of 
the dav, and m essays. 

Her father was a writer 
also, Imt almost entirely 
upon s])orting subjects to 
w hich lie was devoted, and 
liei cousin, John Delaine, 
the famous editor of / Jir 
was as jiowerful 
an inihience in Ins age 
w'itli his ])en as he was 
in his autocratic rul(‘ ol 
the “ Thunderer.” Miss 
Braddon’s only brother. 

Sir KdwMT'd Coventry 
Braddon, might possibly 
]ia\e attained to some 
distinction in the world 
of letters had not the 
realm of action claimed 
him for its own. He 
had a successful career 
in India, settled in Tas- 
mania, w^as Premier of 
the colony during two 
governments, and aftcr- 
w’ards represented it in 
England for some years 


111 lli(‘ cap.icii\ ol A'ji'iil -( icnci .il Dunne, .1 long and 
bus\ lili* 111* juibli'-licil .1 (Miij>l(*(U books wIikIi at least 
set \'e to sh<w\ that ln“ \\as not without some literai y 
gilts 

A liesli iu)\’i‘l by Mi*-s BiaiMoii is still looked 
lorward to with di-cj» inicirsl. not onl\' 1)\’ thoS(^ W’ho 
ha\(‘ lead hci books witli jjlrasiin* sinci* sh(‘ first 
lu'gan to wtMVi‘ tlu' long scru's ol iascmatmg w'orks 
ol tu'tioii that ap]»car in “ Who’s Who” and ])ubhshers’ 
catalogiu's under her nanug but b\' tln)sr wliose memorv 
ol her work ma\' (nd\' g(» back a com])arati\’el\ kwv years. 
But it Is difticiilt, iKW'iTtlielcss, loi the |)iesent generation 
ol no\a'l readiTs to a]g)r('ciatc the swa\' th*it this most 
poj)ul.ir ol all mid-\'ictoriaii noxt'lisls lield over her 
public ]<»r many venrs irom tlu' dale* of the publication of 
” Lad\' Audl(‘\^’s Set'n*!,” more* than lifl\^ years ago. 

Bv many critics Miss Braddon, in common with the 
late Wilkie Collins, is luild to have founded a more or 
less distinct school of sensational fiction. By the use 
ol the worel ” sensational ” we do not. however, intend 
to im]dv tlial llie si*nsalionalism of llie \<‘teran writer 
under notice, and that ol lier ecfiially well-know’n confrere, 
the lat(' Wilkie (h)llms, lias anything in common with the 

smisat ioiial rubbish 
which now ])ours from 
the juintmg pi ess almost 
every da\’ throughout the 
yeai . 

Perl 1.1 ])s it would 1)e 
mor(* correct to say that 
Miss P>ra(hion revived 
tlie mysterious and 
sensational element in 
fiction which had its 
origin in “ TIkj ('astle of 
Otranto” and other 
similar works. But, be 
I his as it may, whetlier 
.IS ;i fouiider or as a 
n \'i\'(T of a school. Miss 
I»raddon has lor a period 
• d Tie.irly liity years held 
a plate m linglish fic- 
tion to which no other 
w'riti‘,r has succeeded in 
allaimng. 

Tli(*Te IS a somewdiat 
trite and familiar saying, 
“a poet is born not 
made.” And so far as 
Miss Braddon is con- 
cerned we need only 
substitute the word 
" novelist ” for poet 
to produce an axiom 
which in her case 
was undoubtedly 
correct. 
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The front of Lichfield House, 

Miss Braddon's home at Richmond. 


In a recent conversation with 
her she told us that although her 
memory is still wonderfully fresh, 
notwithstanding her seventy-four 
years, she could not now recall the 
time when she was not writing. 

Almost as a child in the nursery 
she began to write fiction ; and 
when in short frocks at scliool she 
used to astonish her schoolfellows 
by the energy and completeness 
with which she covered all the 
sheets of her copy-books, not 
always, be it remarked, with the 
moral maxims with which they 
were headed, but far oftener, in- 
deed, with the beginnings of hair- 
raising and exciting romances to 
which her vivid imagination gave 
birth. Long before she was out of 
her teens she had essayed, she 
told us, “ neaily every kind of 
original composition, novels, plays, 
poems, and history.** But she 
confesses that during this early and experimental 
period of her apprenticeship to literature she found 
that it was much more easy to commence a good 
story than to finish it ; and although in note-books 
and on odd scraps of jiaper there still remain in her 
possession a multitude of ideas, plots, studies, and notes 
for stories, a good deal of this material has never been, 
and probably never will be, used. 

Like many another writer destined to become dis- 
tinguished by a world-wide fame, Miss Braddon’s first 
joy of seeing herself in print was given her by the editor 
of a local paper, and it was in the Beverley Recorder, then 
recently founded and we are jileased to note still existing, 
that her first published effort appeared. To her great 
delight a little song, in the measure of the seventeenth 
century, vVas accepted, and printed in what is commonly 


known as “The Poet's (.Corner.” Two of the verses 
run : * - 

** All joys on earth have we, 

All fe.iis on eaith we sot, 

All cares on earth there be 
Put iievci lest 

“Youth ( omes, tht‘ all-believing;, 

Hope comes, the all-deeeiving, 

Death « omes, sad hccirls bereriving 
Yet (units not icst “ 

In this catcli an echo of the pessimism supposed 
to be the bane of all young poets, but which haiipily lor 
her readers’ enjt^ymeiit did not develop with the years, 
nor find a place in the fascinating stories whicli tlic young 
writer W'as aitiTW’ards de.stincd to* 
weave for tlu‘ delight of so many 
readers. 

This little ])oem in the local jiaper 
w'as very soon afterwards followed by 
Miss Braddon's first book, a volume* 
of poems entitled “ Garibaldi,’* now, 
we fancy, forgotten, and certainly 
long out of jirint, although at the time- 
of its appearan('(; tlie jioems received 
many favourable Press notices. 

How Miss Braddun became a 
novelist and not a poet will be of. 
undoubted interest to many readers. 
It happened in this way. An enter- 
prising Yorkshire printer, getting into* 
touch with her, offered a commission* 
to write a serial story, w’hich in her 
girlish eyes appeared indeed a dazzling: 
prospect. For she w^as not only to* 
appear week by w^cek as an authoress, 
but was to be paid for her story. 
We fancy that many less enterprising' 
and daring young writers would have- 
been^ choked off from the enterprise* 
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by the demands of the contract, which stipulated, 
amongst other things, that she should write a serial 
novel combining the liumour of Dickens with the 
plot and construction of G. P. R. Reynolds,'' who 
just then was one of tlie most popular and frankly 
sensational novelists of tlie time. For the accomplish- 
ment of this, we should imagine sonu'what difficult task, 
the said printer was to pay the said author the mag- 
nificent sum of £10 ! 

Miss Braddon, who must truly have had “ink in her 
veins “ and an astonishing amount of courage in her 
heart, irnrnediatelv set to work upon her task, and in the 
ccnirse of a very short time produced the first few instal- 
ments of a story called “ Tliree Tiin<‘s Dead,” a title 
which could not possibly fail, we should think, to arouse 
the interest of the reading puldir of that day. All was 
not, however, smooth sailing for tnir coming novelist. 
Unfortunately, the whole enterprise colla])sed. the printer 
went into bankruptcy, and the ]:>romise 
of £10 which had lured the future 
novelist away from poetry into prose 
never materialized. “ Three Times 
Dead ” cea.sed running after a lew' 
instalments, and hn- Jiiaii\' \ears was 
not re-issued, altliougli it ultimately 
aj)peared in a cheap edition under 
the new title of “The Trail of the 
Serpent.” 

Miss Braddon’s initial experience ot 
novel writing was curiously em ngli 
almost repeated by the fate wbick 
befel her second and much more 
famous story, “Lady Audley's Secret," 
first published in j 8()2. Written when 
quite a young girl, this story, which 
may almost be said to have founded 
a school of Knglish fiction, and is not 
only world famous but probably 
Miss Braddon 's best selling book after 
a period of so many years since its 
first publication, commenced to run 
in a periodical called “ I^obin 


Goodfellow .” This unfortunately came to an 
end after tlie twelflli number, and the story, 
Miss Braddon told us, would probably have 
remained in its fragmentary stage and never 
hav(‘ been completed but for a very W'armly 
a])preciative letter she received Ironi J. B. 
Buckstouo, a brilliant actor and play writer in 
tlie earlv sixties of the last century, who wrote 
saying how' greatly he liad been impressed 
by tlic story, and liow' deeply he regretted its 
interruption. Buckstone entreated the author 
to finish the novel, which he said he con- 
sidered to be of striking interest and admirably 
suited for stage purposes. This welcome 
approval from so competent a critic naturally 
fired the young writer’s ambition, find she 
took lip the thread of the story once more. 
It was continued in another magazine, and 
whilst running there attracted the notice of 
the Brothers Tinsley, a recently founded and 
veiy enterprising firm of publishers, W'ho, 
keenly on the look-out to secure new and jxiw^er- 
ful writers, made Miss Braddon a proposal to 
publish it, in the three volume form then popular, at the 
earliest jiossible date. The offer was accepted, and the 
final volume was written at high speed against time in 
order that the book might be printed and published 
before its conclusion in serial form. 

On the day alter publication Miss Braddon received 
a visit from the late Lionel Brougli. At this period Mr. 
Brough, not yet an actor, was interested in the firm of 
Tinsleys, representing the literary or intellectual element, 
while the ])tothcrs "J'inslev supplied tlie business acumen ; 
and he had come to call upon the young authoress to 
convey the i)leasaiit intelligence tliat within twenty- 
four hours of jiublicalion “ Lady Audley’s Secret " had 
proved a startling siicce.ss. A week alterw^ards all the 
world and his wile were reading or talking about the 
book; and edili(ui after edition was called for in 
such rai)id succession that it was impossible to ])rint and 
bind fast enough to satisfy thi; unprecedented demand. 
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It is very difficiih, ol course, 
accurately to standardize the 
measure of a book’s fame, because 
standards are always varyinf^:, ^^^id 
it is quite possil^le that nowadays 
no novel could create quilti such a 
sensation in the wid(dy extended 
world of readers of fiction that 

Lady Audley’s Secret ” did fifty 
years a^o. But wlien one comes 
to apply tlic test of continiKid 
jiopularity one may v(;ry fairly 
claim for it lliat “ Lady Audlcy’s 
Secret ’’ is one of tliose books, com- 
paratively few in number, which 
have earned a prominent jilace in 
English literature. 

From the time of its first issue 
down to the jiresent day it has 
passed through countless editions, 
so many, indeed, that I doubt if 
anycjne has ever troubled to count 
them. Certainly Miss Braddon has 
never done so. And, of course, the 
numbers of pirated editions sold in 

America swell the huge total of known and authorized 
editions of the book. It can be obtained in all forms 
and at all prices, and the present generation seem to 
read it with almost as great pleasure as did their 
fathers, and even grandfathers, before them. 

“ Lady Audley’s Secret " was, not unnaturally — lor 
Miss Braddon always was a rapid and tireless worker- - 
followed in quick succ(;ssiun by Henry Dunbar,'" 

Eleanor’s Victory,” and ” Aurora Floyd.” In each 
case the authoress had the jileasure of knowing tliat her 
hold upon her immense public was being strengthened 
as well as maintained. 

A very interesting tribute as to the ])opularity, not 
alone of ** Lady Audlcy’s Secret,” but of other of Miss 
Braddon ’s‘ works, comes from that great stylist and 
brilliant writer, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, who in a hitherto un- 
published letter to Miss Braddon 
from his Samoan home at 
Vailima, ^^Tiles : ”1 remember 
reading ‘ Lady Audley’s Secret ’ 
when I was fifteen, and I wish 
my days to be bound each to 
each by Miss Braddon’s novels. 

Apparently I am not alone in 
this opinion. I have been over 
by far the greater part of the 
Pacific. When a ship comes in 
the local trader or traders are 
always on the look out for new 
novels. In a small way the 
schooner plays the part of a 
circulating library. But there is 
one book, I am sorry to l)e obliged 
to inform you, which is a mere 
drug in the market in the Pacific. 

' Oh no, 1 have that already,’ is 
the cry — and the book is ' Aurora 
Floyd.' After all, it is some- 
thing to be out and away greater 








A portion of the back of Lichfield House, 
which Is practically hidden and shaded 
by fine horse-chestnut trees. 


and more popular than Scott, Shakespeare, Homer, in 
tlie South Seas, and that you have attained.” 

Astounding as the fact may .set‘m whi n one remembers 
that nearly all Miss Braddon’s novels are upon what a 
publisher once described as ” gemTOus ” lines, that is 
to say of considerably aboxe the average length, she 
has published more than seventy others since ” Aurora 
Floyd ” first saw the light. And even criticism of that 
somewhat supercilious type whit h once dealt rather 
severely with her work lias at length nothing hut jiraise 
for it. Truly Miss Braddon can be said to be an instance 
of an author wlio, although attaining a great vogue in 
a remarkably short time, not only lias held her positipn 
hut also has never stood still. She has certainly never 
become egtitistical or sell-satisfied, nor iias she ever 
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ceased to strive, not only to 
^do the best that is in her, 
but in a new book to excel 
the last. 

A v^cll-knowTi critic says 
of her last novel, “ The Green 
Curtain ” : “ It is so fresh 
and strong that it is almost 
impossible to believe that it 
is not written by the hand 
of youth ; but, of course, 
of a youth singularl3^ gifted 
in its grij) of craftsmanshi}), 
and with a perfection of 
style. Indeed, it is only in 
these things that one can 
detect the practised liand 
trained by long years of 
toil.'' 

'riicre are many readers 
who have more than a 
moderate a c cj u a i n 1 a n c t; 

with lier numerous other 
works who have declared 
that this last book of hers 
is equal to those written 
during the j)criod which 
human judgment ascribes to 
the prime of life. Sliould 
Miss Braddon not publish 
another novel, which those 
who know her and have loved her work sincerely’ trust w ill 
not he the case, this last book will remain a splendid 
fini.sh and a final indication of the great gifts as a weaver 
of stories, coupled with indomitable industry and perse- 
verance, with which slie has been endow ed. But liappily 
there is no reason for fearing that “ The (ireen Curtain " 
will be the last. The veteran novelist, our readers will 
learn with delight, is in excellent health, and is at present 
engaged upon two new books. She is for the moment 
undecided w hich sJic w ill complete first ! 

Miss Braddon has, we think — with " W'ho's Who " 
and what we fancy is a fairly complete list of her books 
before us — been unusually successful in the choice of 
her titles. She has almost without exception selected 
some striking sequence of wwds wiiere she has not 
contented herself merely with calling the book after one 
of its characters. What better titles, indexed, could you 
have than “ Birds of Prey," " Run to Earth," " Dead 
Sea Fruit," " To the Bitter End," " Strangers and 
Pilgrims/’ " Hostages to Fortune," " Dead Men's 
Shoes," " The Cloven Foot,’' " Phantom Fortune," 

The Day Will Come," “ Thou Ait the Man ! ’' " Rough 
Justice," " The Rose of Life," " During Her Majesty’s 
Pleasure," and " Beyond These Voices " ? All of them 
indicate a. faculty for selecting the right word, which is 
more than half the battle in fixing^ntpon a title for a 
novel, or indeed any other book. 

In response to a question as to how^ she manages to 
invent her plots, wiiich form so important a factor in the 
success of her books, Miss Braddon said : " It is in those 
brooding hours, described by Tyndall w hen ‘ Thought 
sits waiting and Fancy holds the door,' that the plots 
of my stories build themselves most readily. When 
the plot of my tale has been decided, I carry it about 


with me, in the sliape of 
portable mental luggage, for 
a long time. Adding to it, 
shaping it, rounding it off, 
improving it, and reconsider- 
ing it as op[>orlunily occius. 
Then conics llic pen and 
pa[)er stage note-making 
and so on iind then it is 
lime scrioush' tackle the 
task and write the hook 
itself, wliicli 1 always do 
with in\’ own hand. J have 
no preferences where T write 
and no particular tmx^ for 
writing.” 

rnlike man^^ literary 
celel)tilies of tlie late Vic- 
torian period and jiresent 
day, Miss Jhaddon has no 
love for publicity'. Indeed, 
sht^ has a ]>erfect lurror of 
being lionized, and when in 
former \’ears passing con- 
siderable periods of time, as 
she did, on the C'ontinent, at 
fashi(mabl(^ resorts and in 
the huge hotels, tiie dis- 
r()\’erv' of who she w'as 
almost invaiiably led to a 
burning desire on her part 
to flee the jilace forthwith. She has for the same 
reason never consented to tJie jnihlication of her 
] 3 hotograph, although this decision on her part lias, W’C 
kiunv from personal experience, been a matter for great 
regret upon tlic jiart of many tliousands of her readers, 
who are constantly writing to well-known i^hotographers 
in tlie liopc that they may have ” taken ” Miss Braddon, 
and have cojues for sale ; as well as aj^j^lvang to the 
authoress lierself for autograph portraits. We were 
therefore fortunate in Ix'ing able to persuade her to 
grant permission for the ])ul)li<'atioii of the excellent 
photo, which w'as taken about twenty 3’ears ago. 

In addition to the astonishing industry and mental 
energv which has [)rodn(:ed upwards of siwenty long 
novels as a matter of fact there are some seventy-three, 
still in constant dcniand ami in piint at the present 
time, selling in es erv sort of edition and in all countries 
of the English-speaking race — Miss Braddon has written 
jnaiiy stones, which were published as serials anony- 
nioiisly, and not a few verses and essays in newspajws, 
including contiihutions to ” Puncli " during the period it 
was edited by her old frieml the lati; Sir l^'rancis Burnand, 
and to " The World " while it was under the control of 
another old and valued friend, the late Edmund Yates. 
She has also wTitten several dramas, comedies, and a 
blank verse play. One of them, " The Missing Witness," 
a melodrama j^layed very successfully in the English 
provinces and the United States, is probably well known 
to many older readers. She is also the anonymous author 
of quite a number of the farces w hich wttc popular in the 
sixties and seventies of the last century. The serial 
story which she WTote in French for the Paris “ Figaro" 
some years ago has, we believe, never been translated or 
re-published in English. All the work w^e have mentioned 



J’hotn by Arbu', if- liernautt. Mr. W. B. Maxwell. 

The son of Mrs. John Maxwell (Miss Braddon). 
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Reduced facsimile of MS. page of one 
of Miss Braddon’s earlier novels. She 
has always written her books on large 
sheets of paper and with her own 
hand. 


would prove a more than full record for most human 
beings. But, in addition to this, Miss Br addon has 
yet during her busy lile found time to edit several 
magazines, to write tJic greater ])art of tliose extremely 
popular ClTristrnas numbers or “Annuals” known as 
“ The Mistletoe Bough/’ publislied in the eighties and 


nineties, and to advise about and re-write the 
work of many other people. 

We have dealt fairly fully in the foregoing 
pages with Miss Braddon’s work. Now let us 
try to give our readers an impression at least 
of the authoress herself. Nowadays those 
who are fortunate enough to be friends or 
acquaintances of Miss Braddon can generally 
find her in her beautiful home, Lichfield House, 
Richmond-on-Thames. And it was here we 
again visited her only a few^ days before this 
article was conqileted. Let us say at once 
that Lichfield House is a delightful and a 
“ truly fit and projier ” home for the dis- 
tinguished novelist, who occiqnes it w’ith her 
son, the w'ell-knowm writer of “ Vivien,” “.The 
(iiiarded Idame,” “In Cotton Wool,” and 
»>ther notable books. It is a charming, old and 
s])acious (icorgian house, retired but a little 
distance from the road m which it stands, but 
ricli ill tJie ])nssession of a wide-spreading 
gaiden, an orchard just big ('nough to hold 
hali-a-score ol ap])lc trees, an am'ient quince, 
and witli its turf carpeted in due sc^ason by a 
multitude of naicissi, crocuses, and hyacinths. 
While at the laid of flu* broad gravel walk, 
and long greens w^liich sugg(‘-t tlic old- fashioned 
game ol bowls, stands a (ieoieian orangery. 
This walk, which stretfhes from the bottom 
of flic grassy slope at llu' back of the liouse, 
IS so long as to W almost iiiiKpic in gardens 
so near London. 1 he house itself has many 
historical associations. It was tormerlv the 
residence ol the Bishops ot Lichlield. and 
hy one oi those strange (harices was .also 
at one time that of the famous ojiera sopraim, 
(atalani. 

When one has strolled in Miss Bradd()n’s garden, at this 
time of year gay with the colour and sweet with the per- 
fume (if many roses and other flowers, and jiicturescjiie by 
reason of its fine horse-cbestnuts and shrubs, many of 
the latter of which the growth 
of age has turned into almost 
the size of small trees, one can 
well realize that one of her 
chief recreations and t)leasurcs 
is gardening. Who, indeed, 
would not be loud of pretending 
to w ork as an amateur gardener 
in an old-fashioned, sweet place 
like this ? 

Of her dwelling itself what 
need one say more than that it 
forms a fitting environment for 
its owner, whose charming wel- 
come, old-w,’orld courtesy, and 
delightful conversation leave 
upon a visitor’s mind a deep 
impression and a fragrant 
memory. There are many pic- 
tures in the house, because both 
Miss Braddon and her novelist 
son have the same delight in 
beautiful things as had the late 
John Maxwell, her husband, who 
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for many years also her publisher. Of books there 
are plenty, as one would naturally expect, covering a 
wide field marked by a catholicity of taste which Miss 
Braddon’s weight of years has neither dulled nor re- 
stricted. Silver, porcelain, bibelots long in the possession 
of the Braddon or Maxwell families or acquired on one 
■or other of tlic many Continental journeys in which Miss 
Braddon formerly delighted ; delicate miniatures, and 
beautiful china, placing a veritable temptation to crime 
in the way of connoisseurs and collectors, are found in 
the s})acious Georgian drawing-room. 

Regarding the other rooms, perhaps the smoking-room 
is to those who are fond of books the most interesting. 
For h(T(^, in a beautiful old bureau, are stored many 
of the original MSS. ol Miss lii addon’s novels, bound in 
•crimson leather. 

On the first floor is situated tlie authoress’ owm study 
(and favourite “ den ”), the walls of wliich are surrounded 
by bookcases from floor to ceiling, and every table, 
and l('t us add most of the chairs, are encumbered by 
books and })apers, giv ing a homely touch to the room, 
where comfort and not pretension reigns 

Miss Braddon has ])een liajipy indeed in lier liomes. 
Anneslev l>aiik, near Lyndhurst, Hainjishire, which was 
at one time her country house, was given up by her 
•some few^ years ago with great regret, because sh<‘, 
recogni/.ed tliat she was not any longer able to iidc and 
huntasslu^ had constantly done; since a girl, and that it 
was milik(*ly she w ould be able to spend very much time 
in the New^ Forest district, beautiful descriptions of w Jiich 
aj)])ear in several of her novels, notably “ As])hodel ” 
and “ Vixen.” In the old house at Richmond, where 
more than half of her life has been spent, and where of 
late years she has ])roduccd the novels that have been 


so constant a source of pleasure to the great reading 
public throughout the w'orld, she now chiefly lives ; 
except for occasional absences at Bexhill-on-Sca or 
Brighton, which are both fav'ourile places of resort w'ith 
her, owing to their hie, brightness, and bracing air. 

Miss l^raddon, notwithstanding the enormous amount 
of her literary output, which, as we have stated already, 
commenced when slie was (jiiite a voung girl and is still 
continuing, has been a great reader. Slie has ahvays 
endeavoured to keep lieix'll abreast ol the progressive 
thought of the lime, and though she ]>uts down as her 
favourite reereatif)iis gardening, travelling, and music, 
reading still claims a gn‘at ]H)r1ion of her spare time. 

Concerning this love ol reading, Miss JhacMon said to 
us. with a smili^ : ” 1 can (piitc' triithliilly say tliat from 
the tiiiKi 1 was al)l(‘ to read a story without having to 
whisi)cr the w'ords as I read them books have beiui my 
chief deliglit. To my mother, indeed. I owe my introduc- 
tion at a \7Ty early age to tlie great world of imaginative 
literature. .Slie was a woman jiossessed of a euUivated 
mind, a keen wit, and a natuial taste for what w'as best 
in the hteratiirc of tlie tij7i(', as well as lieing a devoted 
student of SJiakesfx'arci and Scott. One (»f my earliest 
and still vivid lecolh'ctioiis of literary things is the talk 
1 used to hear m my (‘ousnrs, Jc)hn Delaine's, drawing- 
room concerning a jinblication in a vellow^ ])a}ier covaT 
wliich Wtis tlie latest number of a new novel by a new 
writer who was exciting a great deal of attcuition at the 
lime. Tliat book was Thackerav’s ‘ X'amty Fair,' and 
by the time ‘ Pendennis ’ appeared 1 was able to share 
my mother's eiithusiasm loi his keen, fresh humour, 
wliich, much as our natural ]>ent made us ajijireciate it, 
we never ])raisefl to tlie dejireciation of my first 
favourite, Jiis great contemporary, Charles Diekeris." 



The Scene of Lady Audley'e Secret*** 

A iketch by Herbert Jennings from tbe original painting by S Duncan. 
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But although acquainted with most of the English 
writers of her own time—a reading period now extend- 
ing well over sixty years — Miss Braddon says : I have 
read a good deal of French, and it was my old friend, 
George Augustus Sala, a man of wide cultivation and a 
splendid critic, who introduced me, as it were, to French 
literature. He first got me to read Honorc de Balzac, 
of whose books ever since that time I have been a close 
and delighted student. I have read most of Dumas* 
historical novels, chiefly for recreation, but I have been 
often astonished to discover how much more accurate 
he really is in his treatment of French history than 
English readers usually credit him with. Of course, as 
is only natuial, when he crosses the Channel his historical 
blunders are neither few nor insignificant. But this 
may also be said of most modern French writers, and 
of English ones when dealing with French historical 
subjects, though perha])S not to quite so great an extent. 
** Of course,** Miss Braddon continued, “ I delighted 
in the work 
of Flaubert, 

Alphonse Dau- 
det, and Guy 
de Maupassant. 

Who did not do 
so ? But since 
their deatli I 
have found Ger- 
man, Italian, 
and Spanish 
novels more 
attractive than 
contemporary 
French fiction, 
although I have 
read occasion- 
ally a novel 
by the younger 
Daudet, and 
always "Avith 
great interest 
those of Mar- 
celle Tinayre, 

Ed^i^ard Rod, 
and Claude 
Farr^rc. I have also read most of Zola’s books at one 
time or another ; and although, of course, I admit that 
they are disfigured by many faults of taste from an 
English point of view, I must at the same time confess that 
I have found them intensely interesting and have always 
ncognized the great power behind liis pen. Except for 
tne splendid work of Tolstoy, I cannot pretend to be an 
ardent admirer of the Russian school of fiction.** 

In criticisms of several very famous contemporary 
writers whose books are boomed both by themselves and 
by their publishers in the most ingenious fashion, Miss 
Braddon showed a generosity which is not always dis- 
coverable in the estimates made by one novelist of the 
work of other writers of fiction. Biit throughout the 
pleasant talks we have from time to time enjoyed with the 
veteran author nothing, indeed, was more noticeable than 
her great generosity in appreciating good work, whether 
in music, art, or literature ; of all three of which depart- 
ments of human activity she seemed to have a wide, 
up-to-date, and,sympathetic knowledge. 


Her son, Mr. W. B. Maxwell, and his charming wife- 
live with her at Lichfield House, and in her affection for 
her grandchildren one obtains an insight into the great 
love she has for children generally, and, indeed, for all) 
other more or less helpless things. 

“ I delight in children,” she said to us. They keep* 
one young long ]>ast the time when one might reasonably 
expect to be feeling old.” And a jfleasant smile lighted! 
up her face as she spoke. ” Is not to watch the young 
mind open and develop one of the most fascinating studies, 
for anyone concenvablc ? I have always had a great 
affection for children and animals.” 

This love of animals, it will l)c remembered by many 
readers, was also a distinguishing characteristic of Ouida, 
one of Miss Braddon’s contemporaries, who died but a 
year or two ago. 

With regard to modem English fiction Miss Braddom 
had much to say that was both interesting and illumina- 
tive, altliough there is not space to touch upon this^ 

subject in tlie 
jiresent article. 
But her ad- 
miration for 
tlie great Wes- 
sex novelist,. 
Thomas Hardy, 
we must men- 
tion. ” I have- 
a great ad- 
miration for 
the genius, 
o f T horn as. 
Hardy,” said. 
Miss Braddon. 
” 1 have had 
tlie pleasure of 
meeting him oni 
several occa- 
sions, and I 
have read his. 
books again and 
again. ‘Far 
From the Mad- 
ding Crowd* 
is one of my 
favourites, and I admire immensely ‘ Tess,* too,, 
although with many another reader I deeply regret 
the tragic end of that splendid creature. 1 can, of course,, 
see the greatness of ‘ Jude the Obscure * as a profound 
study of human nature and development, but it 
is all the more painful to read this study of melancholy 
lives because the author has made them real by 
his great power, and intensity of purpose. To my 
mind, both ‘Tess* and ‘Jude* are heart-breakings 
books.** 

With regard to the advice Miss Braddon would give to- 
young authors— and who, indeed, is in a position to give* 
it better ? — we have only room for a short s)mopsis. 
She said : “ If I had any advice to give to young writers- 
it would be, ‘ Wait till some incident in real life suggests- 
the subject of a story, and when you have let it grow 
and shape itself in your mind tell your story, and b'll it 
in the best language and in the simplest manner possible. 
Indeed, I do not know that I could give better advice 
a I were to talk for quite a long while.'* 



A corner of the booK-llned study in which 
Miaa Braddon worha. The window over- 
looka the beautiful garden. 
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Of Miss Braddon's favourites amongst her own books 
we have gathered during our chats with her on literary 
topics, that they are '' Lady Audley’s Secret/* “ Aspho- 
del,** ** Vixen,** and the historical romances, “ London 
Pride/* “ Mohawks,’* and “ The Infidel/* 

“ But,** said Miss Braddon, “ the fact of it is, I am 
interested in every new book that I vvTite, and it is as 
difficult to mention favourites amongst literary, as it is 
unwise to do amongst human, children.** 

It is not to be wondered at that in the long and full 
life Miss Braddon has lived she has met many interesting 
and celebrated people. Concerning these and her circle 
•of friends and acquaintances during the last fifty years, 
which has included nijiny distinguished in art, letters, 
science, and music. Miss Braddon said, amongst other 
things : 

“ I several times met Robert Browning, by whose 
personality 1 was always greatly charmed ; and 
1 have b(Jen a devoted reader of his poetry, more 
devoted perhaps after liis death than 1 was during his 
life. Tennyson, unfortunately, I never met. I should 
have indeed likiul to do so, for I have loved him from 
the day 1 read ‘ The Idylls of the King,’ when the 
little green cloth volume was first publislied, and when 
I was young enough to fall in love with Lancelot and 
weep over the wasted love of Elaine.** 

In her reminiscences of friends who have gone, Miss 
Braddon spoke of Charles Keade as “ one of the kindest 
of men, with a heart open as the day to melting charity, 
sto[)i)ing at no effort to helj) the wronged and the op- 
pressed, A deliglitful companion and ever at his best 
in conversation where his hearers were fit and few.** 


Her great contemporary, Wilkie Collins, who passed 
away now many years ago, she knew quite well. But 
she never met either Dickens or Thackeray, and has 
many regrets that she did not do so, as they may be 
very truly called her literary heroes. 

He >K ill « « 

When one has left Lichfudd House after a talk with 
its gracious owaier, one is tempted always to ask oneself 
“ what is the general imjiression left upon one’s mind 
by the personality of a waiter whose fame is truly world- 
wide, and w'hose cliarin of manner takes one back into 
the days w'hen culture was not a garment but rather an 
evidence of a sw eet soul and a wxdl-storcd mind ? ” Let 
us in conclusion of this article try to epitomise our 
im])rcssions. First there comes to one’s recollection 
undoubtedly the picture of a charming old lady, with 
nearly white hair, dressed quietly and with the taste 
which bespeaks the artistic mmd and the means to clothe 
oneself as one wx)uld and should be dollied. Secondly 
there remains tlic echo of a gentle voice, with i)atches of 
brighter tones in it as some topic of more than usual 
interest conies up, and engages her attention. Further, 
there is the underlying feeling that the environment in 
w'hich Miss Braddon lives is just that wliich she herself 
could wish. And lastly tlierc is the abiding and delight- 
ful memory of intercourse wath one wLo has known the 
best of nianv years, wliose interest in the world and its 
liappenings is not even 3^ct flagging, and who is still 
capable of enjoying the sunsliine and meeting the shadows 
of life with a brave, undismayed, and gracious heart. 


ROBERTSON SMITH.^ 

By thk Rev. Professor James Denney, D.D. 


R obertson smith has been fortunate in his 
biographers. He w^as above all things, they tell 
us, a man of many friends ; and their record of his 
life, while it has the candid and objective character 
which he himself w'ould have approved, is marked by 
affectionate kjyalty to his memory. The most interesting 
parts of it are the beginning and the end — the thrcc-and- 
Iw’enty years of his Jiome and university life, and the 
•thirteen years which follow'ed his deposition from the 
Aberdeen Chair. In both the interest is painful, almost 
tragic. Smith was never at school, and though his 
home life had joys of its ow^i, its intensity, austerity, 
and concentration on study, wliich, when he passed to 
the university was intensified by an unJicalthy ambition, 
itself fostered from home, was not the life for a delicate 
child. He distinguished himself in all the ordinary 
studies, but mainly in those which require accurate 
knowledge ; and when w'e hear of his assisting the 
Professor of Physics in Edinburgh and applying for the 
'Chair of Mathematics in Glasgow^, we are reminded of 
.another great Orientalist, Renan, who regretted that he 
had given his life to the petty historical sciences instead 
-of following his early bent and natural gift for the great 

• “ The Life of William Robertson Smith." By John Suther- 
liand Black and George Chrystal. (15s. net.) " Lectures and 

Essays of William Robertson Smith." By John Sutherland 
31 ack and George Chrystal. 103. net. (A. & C. Black.) 


sciences of nature. Smith became a minister, but 
never had a charge. At twenty-four he w^as Professor 
of Hebrew in the Free Church College in Aberdeen, and 
about 250 pages of the biography are devoted to the 
‘ case * which was carried ou wtiile he filled tliis post. 
As a narrative iJiis can never be superseded ; 4 t is 
accurate, su})])()rted by referenc(;s, and intelligible at 
every point. It is, perhaps, as impartial as any narra- 
tive could be of a case in which the narrator had taken 
a side at the time. There must always be tension 
between ideas and institutions, because ideas can put 
rp with anything but inconsistency, while institutions 
must i)r()vide for ideas wiiich more or less hold each 
otiier ill check. They must embody truth and give 
it free play, yet they represent education also, which 
means that there is a right and a wrong way of initiating 
the mind into truth, and even that all the truth is not 
yet to be told to everyone. The Smith case was a 
classical instance of the collision of these interests, and 
it is too much to expect that men t imperamentally 
different will ever exactly agree about the actors in it. 
Some of those whose names and doings are registered 
here might well have been forgotten. If there were 
venerable obscurantists on one side, there were com- 
placent prigs on the other, and there is always Phari-* 
saism on both. The main interest centres round Smith 
and Rainy, but the ethical questions it raises are not 
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settled wlien we say 
that Smith was fight- 
ing for the truth. 

One may be on Smith's 
side, yet feel it quite 
impossible to say that 
Rainy was fighting 
against the truth. In 
his own view he was 
fighting for the truth 
and for something else 
— the unity and the 
peace of the Cliurch. 

The one really objec- 
tionable expression in 
the biography is that 
which the authors use 
in describing the effect, 
for Rainy and his 
supporters, of their 
failure when they first 
tried to get rid of 
Smith by administra- 
tive process : “ they 
had sold their birth- 
right and had been 
cheated out of the 
mess of pottage." 

There was no " mess of 
pottage in question, 
and such language 
would be injurious as 
well as insulting if it 
were not inept. It is 
quite clear that the 
whole business took 
Rainy by sur])rise and 
that he liad no control of the movements in the 
Church. .He ^vas in no sense the j)rotagonist on one side 
as Smith was on the other : if we are to use the language 
of the ancient stage, he interposed rather as a deus ex 
77iachina to cut a knot that he did not know how to untie 
and to save the real protagonists from destroying the 
Church between them. The volume of Essays and 
Lectures which accompanies the biography is a valuable 
supplement, enabling us to appreciate the religious 
and theological views of Smith during his Aberdeen 
j'ears. In criticism he was at first mainly influenced 
by Ewald ; in theology, while he was always in contact 
with the Reformation at first liand, he was influenced 
€Si)ecially by Rothe and Ritschl. Perhaps lectures a 
generation old should liaidly be published unless there 
is something very original in them ; new as they were 
to Scotland at the time, the various studies of the 
doctrine of Scripture here accumulated are not essentially 
new, and the style is heavy and even verbose. It is 
rather astonishing to hear Smith speak of “ clearness 
as the characteristic of Ritschl’s lectures ; one would 
rather say that the incurable opaqueness of Ritschl's 
writings has in some of these papers infected so clear and 
trenchant a mind as Smith himself. With his removal 
to Cambridge came the final and most brilliant phase ** 


of Smith's life. It was 
here he wrote his 
" Burnett Lectures," 
and became one of the 
founders of the new 
science of comparative 
religion. His bio- 
graphers seem to be 
astonished that lie 
found it possible to 
write “ The Religion 
of the Semites " and 
at the same time to 
hold to his old 
orthodox idea of the 
imi<]ueness the Old 
Testament as the 
rcctird of a divine 
revelation. To the 
present uriter it does 
not seem incredible. 
Smith’s view of the 
Old Testament was to 
liim self-evident, and 
so it is to all w ho share 
it. If a man says 
there is anything in 
the world like the Old 
Testament for religious 
power and value, let 
hiiii produce it. Smith 
was surely entitled to 
say that it had not 
}et been produced. 
The last years of his 
life, with their in- 
cn‘dihle intellectual 
achievements, are ennobled by tlie sulfcring under 
w'liich all his work had now^ to he tlone. He once 
met Mark Pattison, and did not like him, but only 
the historian of Scaliger and Casaubon and Iluet 
could ha\e done justice to a scholarship like his. 
He knew^ everything, one is inclined to say that could 
be learned by assault or by application ; his range 
of exact knowledge w'onld seern fabulous if it WTre not 
so well attested. His legend grew^ up about him in 
his lifetime, but it w^as not more wonderful than the 
tiuth. What his biographers leave, obscure is wdicther 
there w'as an inner side to his mind — wiiether he had 
learned the tilings wdiich do not come by application 
or assault but by absorption, and wdiich are only given 
through time and patience. He conquered friends as 
he conquered knowledge, but though his conversational 
powers are celebrated, no memorable word of his con- 
versation is preserved, no aphorism w^ith the flavour of 
experience or personality in it. lie could have lectured 
to Beethoven on the structure and function of every 
instrument in the orchestra, and if he had met him he 
would probably have done so ; but what this book 
does not tell us is whether he had any music in his soul. 
In any case he was one of the most vivid and amazing 
persons of his time, and well merited this fine memorial. 



Professor William Robertson Smith. 


I''roiii d poslhurnousi portrait by Sir George R.S.A., now in the Fret* Chiinh 
College, Aberdeen. 

From * The Life of William Kobcrt.non Siiilth," John Sutherland Pld« k and 
George Chrystal. (A. & C. Black) 
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“THE BOOKMAN’ PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

JULY, 1912. 


Answers to these competitions [each on a separate sheet 

forwarded not later than 

“The Prize Page/’ The Bookman, Messrs. 

L— A Prize of One Guinea is offered for the best 
original rondeau. 

II. — A Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for tlie best 
quotation from Euglisli verse a])])licable to any 
review or the name of any author c»r book 
ajiyicaring in this number of The Bookman. 
PreiiTence will be given to (yuotations of a 
liuniorous natuni. 

III. — A Prize of Three New J5ooks is offered for tlie 
best comment in four or six lines of verse on 
Dr. Jolmson’s dictum that “ no on(! but a block- 
head ever wrote except for money.” 

I V. .\ Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for tlie liest 
review in not more Ilian one hundred words of 
any recently ymblished book, ('oinpelitors 
should give tlu'. names of authors and publishers 
at head of their reviews. 

V. -A co])v of The Bookman will be sent post free for 
twelve months to the sender of the b(‘st suggestion 
for The Bookman Competitions The Etlilor 
reserves the right to use any suggestions sub- 
mitted. 

RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR 
JUNE. 

I. We anticqiated a large resjionse to this oJfer of a 

Prize for the best original sonnet, l)ut nothing 
so large as it has met with. Among tlie numerous 
papers sent in are several ])oor soniiets, a few' 
that are not sonnets at all, and quite a considerable 
number that are very good. After careful cjii- 
sideration vve have decided to divide the prize 
and award Hali- a Guinea to Miss T). M. Kir- 
MODF, of 118, Balham Park Road, S.W., and 
Half a (tUInea to Mr. Roger Ouin, care of Mr. 

A. Shearer, of 202, Gallowgate, Glasgow, for the 
lollowing : 

co]\imekc:e. 

I saw Iho heavens lull of whirling whei*ls, 

And day as foul as iiiglit, and night ^rown red 
With wt>rse than sunset liglit— llie sullen diead 
Of ( easeless fires that drove gigantic reels 
And shafts and bands. And slowly, as one feels 
A nightmare fear, my shrinking eyes wete led 
Past this huge terror, to the black bent head 
And body of man, who jirays to it and kneels. 

And yet I knew (as one knows heaven nntsi be), 

That somewhere there w'ore stars and birds and trees, 
Moonlight and dawn, and fragrance in cfieh breeze, 

And circling all the sea’s fierce chastity. 

1 knelt — 1 too — and prayed in that foul night : 

“O God ! give back to this blind fool, his sight.” 

D. M. Kirmodk. 

TO A SKYLARK- 

SINGING ABOVE BARNHILL POORHOVSE. GLASGOW, 
(By an Inmate.) 

What blast of Fate, melodious mocker, say, 

Has blown thee here — in airy spendthrift glee, 

Wasting thy wealth of liquid ecstasy 
On hearts too cold to kindle at thy lay ? 

Thou sing’st of Hope above Hope’s grave. Away ! 

Flee thi.s dark ” Hall of Eblis ” through whose aisles 
Frail phantoms totter, or, with senile smiles. 

Rake the spent ashes of dead yesterday ! 


bearing the 7 iume and iiddress of the sender) should be 
the of the month to 

Hodder & Stoughton. Warwick Square, E.C. 

hluiig fnnii T.ilc s Ixiilmg hmuili . bniisc'd and sore; 

Silk with tin slmnn* oi wluit 1 li.i\c 1 )(((itiic, 

Mv wnsttnl ga/r- l()lh*\vs th\ Ihght .ilar . 

As sDiilc I.ite rt'\( lli“i v\lu‘ii llie luul is o’tT, 

Pauses in his unictl.nn sU'ps i.>r Iminc. 

With l)li*ar d blinking a1 the inonniig star. 

ktn.LK f)l'lN. 

Of the maii\' otlu'r good sonnets tliat havij been 
received we print tlie hdlowing : 

riiic sLi'DV OF uoi'.rkv 

Like that fair sLUiic, Uissrtl to lil(' nl old ; 

At love's tir.st tniiLli traiisldmied to liuinan grace, 

So now today slamls oiu- with |)me ]).ih‘ ffii e 
'Mnlst all the « langing dm. Ihr greed lor gohl. 

And the erowcK, ghiiu ing, lind licr beaiilv lohl. 

Ahd. as tlu'v liLirry to the' inarket-|)lace, 

'rh(‘ visum iiannts them — brings b.u U for a spare 
Old (beams uliich now — lost -sliallered — Ihev Iieliold. 
Only a lew pcTh.ips sliall paiisj* and stay ; 

Bill tlu'v, indnrning, linger day 1)V da\' ; 
lleaits that with jiassioiuile lovi* iiie <dl a-lune. 

E'or them she Ibishi's to a warm new Inrlh. 

And. shedding .1 i ose-glanioni o'ei the earlh, 

Hwc'il.s ever with iJierii making av inter June. 

(Annie (' Reay, Langley House, Olci Dover Road, 
CanterlMiiA'.) 

I.OVIL 

So fondly do I love fluu*, d('ar, so greal 
And mighty is m\' love, Ih.il il trod willed 
Thai every .scat but one in lle.iv'n wene Idled 
And (lion and 1 slood llu*re lielore the gale 
Kneeling with luMds bowed low to learn our Lite, 

.\nd He the King of Kings should bid us ehoose 
I he one lo enti'i* in, the otliei lose 
For ever imdsi Ihe 1 in moil and tlie hate 
01 Hell, his soul then, deal, that seat should Ix.* 
riiine own, and I witlioiit one Ihoughl of pain 
F"or what J lost llnoiigh all IHeniity 
\^’onld never ih'eni ni\ sai rilire in vain 
Since it had nuide tliec understand and see 
How great iny Io\'e — without one hope ol gain 

(Ada K. Maim, J.orna baiu', jo, J^ast Parade, Rhyl.) 

rilKIH-FOLl) MA'Srh-RV. 

Into the passionati' ni\sleiy (jf thy lieart 
0 Rose nnin.K nlab\ 1 ])eer. and sigli 
For who ran tell me, Sister, what tlioii art, 

( Inld ol the dr('ad I iiknown, wliose iliild am 1 ? 

By what ])erple\cd, nnliaiijn' ways lorlorn 
Lost we the while hills ol F.teinily 
Whaf beatilic, far. supernal nioni 

Hreiu hed th\' sweet body with auroial dye? 

And thon, ( onsiimmatt* fvo-,e ol all the year, 

riion. Slimmer, di'alhless (Jjeen, who still shall glow 
When o'ei niN' In ad the guardian grasses blow, 

\Vliis]K*r bill om‘ luh word ol mystic cheer; 

Hnveil but ome, () Lady, ete 1 go 
What never mortal man may tell nor hear. 

(V. Cameron Turnbull, no, Guilford Street, W.C.) 
SERO TE AMARI. 

“Son of man. behold, I take away from thee the desire of 
thine eves with a stroke “ -Ezektei. xxiv. ib. 

Too late I knew I loviul her, and that .she 
Was all my (‘yes desired, and even more. 

Things grievous to her heart, that I deplore, 

Wlien she was daily by my side to see, 

I did and left undone. Had I been Kind 
I should have mourned her loss, and in a while 
Have dried mine eyes, to do so with a smile 
Without remorse in every glance behind. 

But taken from me by a sudden stroke — 

Too late 1 Too late 1 became my bitter cry 
As all that might have been within me woke 
To wring my heart strings ; till the day I die 
This thought must be the burden of my lot : 

I might have made her happy and — did not, 

(Thomas Lanfear, 19, Weighton Road, S.E.) 
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As when one wanders in some hallowed scene, 
Afraid to break the silent sanctity 
With spoken word, lest there perchance should be 
Raised up discordant echoes where had been 
Sweet whispering silence : so have I well seen 
That it were vain to break the melody 
Of our glad friendship, which has meant to me 
Far more perhaps than you would have it mean. 

And I have kept sweet silence, well content 
To love in secret under friendship’s guise ; 

To loiter in the presence of your eyes, 

And do your bidding — that were sacrament 
Too precious to endanger with a word 
Which I might wish unsaid, and you — unheard. 

(L. Boothroya, Holmleigh, Batley.) 


FOR A PRESENT OF FLOWERS. 

For all the.se flowers so fie.sh and country sweet, 
Accept the thanks of one wlio may not know 
Just how the roses round your cottage grow. 

Just how your fields arc bright with marguerite. 
Thanks once again ! And now let me entreat 
Next time you send but one, one that will show 
In its own bloom a garden all ablow, 

And raise my spirits from the eternal street. 

Yes, come yourself, and bring not only all 
The glow and freshness of a countryside : 

For being lovely thou wilt bring to me. 

Chained to a weary oar unmusical, 

A breath of all romance : of Greece defied 
And lovers’ deeds in days of chivalry. 

(George A. C. Mackinlay, 9. Burnbank Gardens, 
Glasgow.) 

A PAGAN’S TESTAMENT. 

When these tired eyes are closed in that long sleep 
Which is the deepest and the last of all. 

Shroud not my limbs with purple funeral pall, 

Nor mock my rest with vainest prayers, nor weep, 

But take my asihes where the sunshine plays 
In dewy meadows .splashed with gold and white. 

And there, when stars peep from black pools at night, 
Let the wind scatter them. And on the days 
You wander by those meadow pools again, 

Tliink of me as 1 then shall be, a part 
Of earth — naught else. And if you see the red 
Of western skies, or feel the clean .soft lain, 

Or smell the flowers I loved, then let your heart 
Beat fast for me, and 1 shall not be dead. 

(Thomas Moult, 23, Salisbury Drive, Sedgley Park, 
Prestwich, near Manchester.) 

EVENING, 

(Whitegate, Co. Cork, October, 1911.) 

Still they toil on, fulfilling the day's work. 

The ploughman and his tired horses, twain, 

While, circling round, the clam’rous seamews lurk, 

Or search fresh furrowed earth in gieed of gain — 

High on the hill the horse.s rest at last. 

And silhouetted 'gainst the evening sky 
I see their heads bent low, with mien downcast 
Their weary master, silent, standing by. 

Afar the distant waters, burnished gold 
Gleam in the radiance of the setting sun — 

The autumn-tinted vale grows grey and cold, 

The toiler’s work is o’er, the day is done. 

The seamews one by one are taking flight, 

I, too, turn home as evening fades to night. 

(Hilda Mary Dowden, Rockdale, Orwell Road, 
Rathgar, Dublin.) 

We also specially commend the sonnets (many Of 
which are equal in merit to these eight w'e have found 
room to print) sent in by Mar»ret Critchley (Batley), 
Florence Bagster (Kendal), J. I^hard Eliaway (Basing- 
stoke)^ Miss K. Royds (West Hampstead), W. D. Cocker 
(Glasgow), Ethel M. Cooke (Norwich), Vivien Ford 
(Clifton), Marion Burd (Llanfair), Lilian Hyde (Wem). 
Mrs. H. H. Penrose (Frimley Green), Hester Marshall 
(London, S.W.), A. Ernest Smith (Leytonstonc), W. G. 
Priest (Norwich), Mrs. Agnes E. M. Baker (West Hamp- 
stead), Mrs. Doris Dean (Bromley), Helen A. Cole (New- 
townards), Horace M. Walker (Beeston), C. L. Alexander 
jMarro^e), Mrs. Mackintosh Jowitt (Boscombe), Miss 
%. F. Parr (Clifton), Frank Fielding (Blacktey), Annie 


Hauifton (St. Helens), D. E. Gran^t (Smethwick), P. H. 
Morton (Chingford), M. A. Miigge (Waltham Cross), 
M. A. P. Price (Aston), Julia M. C. Waltenberg (Lee«&), 
Margaret Dickin (Wrexham), Miss C. M. Walkerdine 
(Birmingham), Violet D. Dean (Bromley), Kate Lee 
(Harrow), Mrs. Fortescue (Worcester), Constance Good- 
win (Clapham), J. Francis Clifton (West Streatham), 
H. Douglas Hamilton (Bristol), F. E. Briggs (Crown 
Hill). H. R. Smith (Ncwcastle-on-Tyne), Ellen Beatrice 
Watts (Penistone), E. N. Overell (Maidenhead), Edmund 
Howard (Putney), Edwin Waters (Denmark Hill), Olive 
Turpin (Southport), Herbert Hodder (Kingston-on- 
Thames), B. G. Brooks (Wood Green), Edith M. Glaistcr 
(Waterford), E. W. Higgs (Clapton), Miss E. Moore 
(Liverpool), Jean M. G. Alexander (Regent's Park), 
Kitty Lilian Lyon (Wimbledon), Ernest A. Kerstein 
(Thornton Heath), ‘‘Mayfly” (Yorkshire), Joseph Bar- 
row (Morpeth), Ernest Challenger (Nottingham), Mrs. 
C. B. Irene Bell (London, W.C.), Ellen J. Clutterbuck 
(Bromley), Janet Macaulay (Rugby), Theodore Maynard 
(London, W.), Rev. Archibald j. Ashley (Cannock), 
Mark Anderson (Menstrie), Annie G. Patrick (Birming- 
ham), Mrs. A. R. Keighley (New Brighton). Miss W. D. 
(Manchester), Kenneth Greenwood (Leeds), Janies 
Thompson (Aberdeen), Rosa Waugh fPenarth), E. M. 
Dale (Crouch Hill), Eva Ridley (Hove), Tom Sefton 
(Bolton), W. Gregory Hams (Taunton), L. M. Burland 
(Harlesden), Marie R. Brown (Cdas;(o\v), .S. A. Doody 
(Boscombe), A. V. Waller (Sunderland), Wilfred Morris 
(Bodmin), Edith M. Glaister (Waterforcl), C. M. J. Jones 
(York), Maude Collett (Cheltenliam), G. Heathcole 
(Orlestonc), Doris M. Tuthill (Oldham), A. J. Parkes 
(Hull), A. G. McDougall (London, S.W.), 11. Elrington 
(Monkstown), G Pickering (Hull), Margaret CJive Hild- 
yard (St. John’s Wood), Jolm I. I eckie (Sjumiiymoor), 
Miss D. Macaulay ^Manchester), Rev. E. C. Lansdowii 
(South Woodford), Mabel A. Molyneux (St. Albans), 
John W. Shanks (Aberdeen), Miss C, Sharp (Tunbridge 
Wells), A. Elliott (Willington), Gladys Evelyn Warren 
(St. John’s Wood), Kate Bedford (Brighouse), Mona 
Garrod Turner (Southwold), W. Tempest (llaswell), 
Evelyn Emily Ife (Plum.stead Common), Mrs. H. Shar- 
land (Bristol), Maud M. Stawell (Shrewsbury), B. R. M. 
Helherington (Carlisle), Miss D. M. E. Gardom (Redhill), 
John E. Dyson (Redcar), J. W. James (Cardigan), 
Berwick Sayers (Croydon), Mildred Emerson (Barnard 
Castle), Frederic Hudd (Bromle}), A. W. Robertson 
(Newcastle), W, M. Lodge (Upjxjr Norwood), Mary E. 
Pearce (Cheltenham), Thomas Hutchinson (Morpeth), 
Marjorie C. Barnard (London, S.W.), Margaret 
McIntyre (Ealing), E. W. Higgs (Clapton), Lettie 
Cole (Pontrilas), Margaret F. Barron (S. Tottenham), 
Albert Fuller (Cardiff), Max Plowman (Enfield), Miss 
E. M. Adams (Salop), Emily Kington (Blairgowrie), 
M. J. Porcher (Oxford), C. Eric Staddon (Luton), 
Margaret Latham (Reigate), J. A. S. Wilson (Edin- 
burgh), Mary G. Gillespie (Denny), Jean Wilson 
(Chippenham), Frederic Lois (Plaistow), A. G. 
McDougall (London, S.W.), L. Golding (Manchester), 
James Mitchell (Edinburgh), Wilfrid G. Axton (Wood- 
church), Richard P. McCoy (Gillingham), Ralph Gardner 
(Harlesden), Harold HAwe (Leeds), Beatrice Fielden 
(London, W.), Kate Hickson (Leicester), Ernest A. 
Carr (Tonbridge), Stevens (Benyon), A. J. Thompson 
(Worthing), M. A. Newman (Badingham), Daisy Melling 
(Wigan), Norman Bootliroyd (Batley), Herbert G. Cooper 
(Glasgow), A. E. ^Tomlinson (Middlesborough), H. R. 
King (Streatham), S. H. Skaife (Forest Gate), Albert 
Morrison (Glasgow), J. Matthews (Guernsey), Edyth 
S. Beves, Whiteley Lumb (Halifax), Ernest F. Seymour 
(Kilburn), A. J. Dick (High Wycombe), Winifred Good- 
win (Clapham), H. Faure (London, N.W.), Mrs. E. H- 
Marshall (Merton Park), Helga L. S. Ferguson (Usk), 
Leonard B. Wood (Bowdon), Charles G. Graves (Leam* 
ington), Robert White (Edinburgh), Ivan Adair (Dublin), 
Edward Bradburn (Manchester), Violet uiUeapie (Forest 
Hill), A. E. Turner (West Kensington), H. M, Cresswell ' 
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THE JUSTICE OF THE DUKE. By Rafael Sabatini. 
(Stanley Paul & Co.). 

No one is more conversant with the life of Caesar Borgia 
than Mr. Kafael Sabatini. C®sar Borgia was full of contradic- 
tions — ruthless and merciful — swift in action but full ol phil- 
osophy — cunning in statecraft, yet entirely unconventional in 
military matters. The various incidents in his life are portrayed 
with sharpness and accuracy, and the novel is not only thrilling 
reading but of real historical value. Every chapter has its 
dramatic incident, but the best of all is the scene where Cjcsar 
wins the love of Guido’s daughter, extracts from her her own 
plans, and then casts her aside. 

(D. E. Grant, “ Lynton,*’ Liglitwoods Hill, 
Smethwick, Staffs.) 

BUNDS DOWN. By H. A. Vachicll. (Smith, i'.ldcr.) 

“ Bliiid.s Down ” is typical of the attitude thal many of us 
voluntarily maintain towards the seamy side of life, ignoring 
the fact that to close one’s eyes to conditions is not to nullify 
those conditions, and also that the voluntary withdrawal of one- 
self from any section of life is to stultify and weaken the in- 
dividual. The tragedy contained in the above story ruins the 
lives and wrecks the happiness of the innocent, as well as of the 
guilty, and the writer shows in a forcible fashion how irreparable 
is the harm wrought by so unnatural a mode of existence ! 

(Miss J. A. Jenkins, Edge Hill College, Liverpool.) 

THE ADVl'NTURES OE MISS GRKGOKY. PKuciiVAL 
Gthhon (Dent.) 

Mr. Gibbon has enriched liction with a great character in 
Miss Gregory. Few iMUomcs of fifty lia\e power to charm the 
hlasi!' reader of to-day, but this remarkable woman does from 
first to last. She is a modern Betsy 'trot wood, with a taste 
for exploring out-of-the-way loriuTs of the earth — sm li as We.st 
Africa and Knssia 'J'ho descriptions ol loreigii life and manners 
are perfect, and siuh as we would expect from one who iias been 
a war corrcsjiondcnt. 'J‘hc book is real literature, and full ot 
interest. 

(James A. Richards, lo. Park Road, Tenby, S. Wales.) 

JOHN CHKISTOidtlCK. Translated by GM.iij<,RT Ca>,nan. 
from the Eroneh of Komain Kolland. (I ieinenuiiin.) 


It is morbid, unpleasant, almost dull, yet so clever that it 
compels one to go on reading it. But as one follows the hero- 
through his hard-fought musical career, and many love affairs, 
dc.spi.sing his unlovable faults, yet admiring much in a character 
where the artistic temperament beats its wings against solid 
German fortitude, one sickens of the unveiled detail, the picture 
becomes ugly, rejiellcnt, although still uncomfortably fascinating, 
one longs for a smothering dab of sunshine splashed in by an 
impressionist ! The translation should attract attention, .so- 
admirably has Mr. Caiman prescrvetl the intensely French spirit 
of the original. 

(Gladys Evelyn Warren, 65, Springfield Road, 

St. John’s Wood. N.W.) 

We also higlily commend the reviews received from 
M^iry Kingdon (Harlow). Margery Wilkins (Uttoxeter), 
Ernest E. Seymour (Kilhurn), Leo Delicati (Bristol), 
EiiiiU' Kington (Blairgimrie), Miss Van dor Pant (Ash- 
ford), Marjorie ('. Barnard (London. S.\V^), Ivan Adair 
(Dublin), Margy ('olman, Alexander McGill (Glasgow), 
Marie R. Brown (frkisgow), Mi.->s L. Mugford (Sutton- 
at-Hone), Geraldine Payne (hillwev (Thirsk), Daisi 
Mclling (Wigan), Hester Marsliall (London, S.W.), Ernest 
E. Riynolds (Chqiham Cominon), .\nnit‘. (k Patrick 
(Birmingham), Dons Hudson (Hull), X.Y.Z. (Cambridge), 
\V. M. Lodge (.Norwood), A. H. Manningtoii Sayers 
(Sheffield), M. A. McDermott (Aliiiigdon), Evidyii M. 
Abliott (Old Malton), Horace W. V\'alkcr (B(‘eslon), 
George, Stanton (Leicester), IHora 'riiompson (Ihuirne- 
moulb), E. V. Overell (Maidenhead), M. A. N(‘wiiian 
(Badingham). Frances D. W’atson (Heaton Moor), Miss 
Chamberlain (Llandudno), Norali Slrahaii (Earl’s Court). 

Tin: 1 'kiz;-: of Onk Yfak’s SrnscKiPTioN to “The 
Bookman ” is awarded to the Rev. J. A. S. Wilson, 
care of Mr. IIaTvDY, ^r. Sutton JMace, Edinburgh. 


J, J. ROUSSEAU. 

(1712-1778.) 

By Thomas Skctomhe. 


E very year has its owm importance in modifying 
the current of human lives and human destinies ; 
but some ye:irs surpass others in conspiciiity, notal)l^^ 
it seems to us, the year twelve. In 1612 we lost a 
popular, prince and lieir to the throne, whose survival 
would probably have given our island history a wdiolly 
different bent. In the autumn of 1812 began the Mos- 
cow cam])aign. The end of June, 1712, witnessed the 
birth of J. J. Rousseau. There may be vM’ilers in the 
modern world whose books have liad, or ari! destined 
to have, more influence than those t)f Rousseau, Those 
ol Tolstoi, for instance, may come in time to influence 
more'people. Napoleon regarded Rousseau as the most 
indispensable link in the chain of happenings tliat led 
to the Revolution. There are mediaeval historians who 
trace everything in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
to the influence of the Crusades. So in the nineteenth 
century there are evolutionists who see Rousseau beliind 
every bush, colouring every cloud, precipitating every 
insurrection. Without going so far as this, it seems to 
be well within the mark to say that among the book- 
motors of modern times those known as “ La Nouvelle 
H<loIse,” “ L’fimile,** and “ Le Contrat Social," have 
proved three of the most potent. 

In the great century of the Middle Ages (the thirteenth), 
and again in parts of the seventeenth and eighteenth, 
France undoubtedly took the lead in human affairs. 
Its leadership in the thought and letters of the later 
period was due almost exclusively to two men, neither 
of them of very exceptional knowledge or powers of 


thought, but both of them very exceplioiicd writers. 
They raised the lev^d of literature to a higher j^ower 
among tlie arts Ilian it had ever occnj)ied before. Hence 
their pre-eminent interest to all bookmen. 

Of these two men, Voltaire and Rousseau, the second 
was only half a Frenchman. Five generations of 
Rousseaus had lived as French settlers by Lake Leman, 
and there Jean Jacques w^as born, on June 28tli, 1712. 
His Genevose origin showed itself in liis sjieech and his 
style, in his Republicanism, in his substratum of religion, 
originally Protestant, and in his dislike of the grandeur of 
great states. Voltaire, in one of his English letters, said 
that Geneva was a frog wliicli puffed itself out to look like 
an ox. " Elle est Ic Gilles d’Angleterre." English in- 
fluence jTofoundly affected Rousseau’s literature, but 
it had no very immediate effect upon his life. He was 
born, he tells us, " infirme et malade. Je coutai la vie 
a iria mfire, et ma naissance fut le premier dc mes 
malheurs." His father was one of those illusive and un- 
stable sentimentalists which the pen of a Meredith would 
be required adequately to depict. A long family ac- 
cumulation of credit for industry, integrity and solvency 
was by him apparently dissipated. This best of fathers, 
as he is described, had the dislike of encumbrance 
peculiar to men of his type, and practically deserted his 
son, who was apprenticed by an uncle to a brutally 
coarse and direct engraver in Geneva. Fear of punish- 
ment led him to abscond from his native city at fifteen, 
after which for several years he led a half-roguish, half- 
innocent rambling existence of the Gil Bias variety* 




Jean Jacquee R.o\iseeau« 

After the painting by Ramsay. 
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He was a lackey for a time, a^d his chief commercial 
asset seems to have been his conversion to Catholicism. 
It was this which, in 1728, procured his first introduction 
to the household of that extraordinary fellow-convert, 
whose influence proved bne of the paramount circum- 
stances of his life. Franfoise-Louise de la Tour, born 
at Vevey, in March, 1699, became, in 1713, Madame de 
Warens. Thirteen years later she abandoned her hus- 
band (who was in difficulties) and her religion (which 
did not pay), and became a kind of paid information 
agent to the king of Savoy. She was a thoroughly 
modern woman — clever, charming, adaptable, unprin- 
cipled. She looked u])on chastity as an old-fashioned 
prejudice, modesty as a mere maxim of social police, 
discretion as the rain-proof necessary to avert the scoffs 
of the vulgar. She was prepared to make the gift of 
herself as tranquilly and serenely as a kind woman 
does of her labour when she bustles about to get a tired 
man a cup of tea. Why, indeed, refuse one’s friends a 
favour which had in her eyes no real imix)rtance what- 
ever, except in so far as it might enhance their attach- 
ment. All those who pleased her and served her were 
privileged, her chief favours being shared between 
Rousseau, who served as her secretar)’, and Anct, a 
botanizing gardener and factotum. The intimacy be- 
tween “ Mamma,” as she was called, and ” Petit ” 
(Rousseau) lasted intermittently until 1741. Yci his 
sojourn at Les Charmettes -which must ever be ap- 
proached by the man of feeling as a shrine of reverential 
pilgrimage — was broken i^retty frequently by Bohemian 
wanderings afoot ; and no one has ever thrown over 
the aimless road-faring of adolescence and inexperience 
a more seductive and idyllic charm. 



Rousseau. 

Alter a painting b> Latour 


The confessions which enshrine this part of the 
story are composed of two elements. The first is 
the syrupy, but poisonous, cup which idealizes the 
romance of Rousseau and his ” Maman.” It is 
all seen through a magic glas^ which falsifies every- 
thing, and is the work essentially of an erotomaniac, 
shy, morbid and perverse. The other contains wine 
of an honourable vintage, and illustrates a most 
important truth — the necessity for a healthy man 
to renew periodically the material (and animal) side 
of his nature. This has been adopted almost 
universally as part of the holiday philosophy of the 
brain-workers of our own time. Hitherto Rousseau 
had been an optimist ; he still saw things in a haze 
of tender blue, and in spite of his vagabondage knew 
very little about human nature. His books were 
generated largely by the sharp contrast between 
this imaginary world, the beauty and harmony of 
which was greatly increased by a very gradual 
process oi reminiscence, and the crowded world of 
real men into w^hich he was gradually introduced 
after the transference of his hcad^quarters from 
Chamb6ry to Paris. The first part of his life is 
bathed in an atmosphere of idyllic vision, the second is 
submerged in an increasingly dense and atrabilious 
fog. The works whichmade him famous are produced 
by the interaction of the two points of view. Most 
of his ideas are implicit in his first discourse upon the 
inequality of men : Ma|i isnatiiisafly good, men in the 
mass faiemediably bad* The raw material is sounds 
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the finished product rotten*^ 

The idea is largely the old 
theological one of a primi- 
tive Paradise from which 
man has fallen in the process 
of becoming social ; an idea 
based partly on reason and 
partly on sentiment. The 
sentiment common to all 
is inherent in the remem- 
brance of a happy, thought- 
less and innocent childhood, 
irrespective of the reflection 
that a happy infancy is one 
of the greatest benefits of 
society, the dearly-bought 
result of centuries of social 
action which have secured 
a measure of security for 
the weak and defenceless. 

The rational element is the 
outcome of the perennial 
unrest of man. Ignoring 
the horrors of a perpetual 
immobility, we arc all a[)t 
to feel that the misfortunes 
of man have been largely 
brought about by his in- 
veterate craving for change. 

We rashly infer that the best course for each of us 
would have been to remain as far as pos.sible as we 
were, and that it is the mad desire for progress which 
has been at the root of half humanity’s sufferings. 
Tliis is the fundamental idea of Rousseau —a romantic 
hypothesis in flat contradiction to the whole teaching 
of history, for it is based upon the untenable su])posi- 
tion that man is everywhere born free. But 
the story of man's early innocency and contentment 
is as unsubstantial as a fairy tale. All that we c; n 
learn by observation of ants is that they live invari- 
ably in ant 
hills ; of bees, 
that they live 
in hives ; and 
of men, that 
they live and 
must always 
live in society. 

Man lives in 
a gregarious 
state as nat- 
urally as a fish 
lives in water, 
and if it is 
true that God 
made the 
country and 
man made the 
town, it is 
equally true 
that God 
made the 
cavern and 
man made the 
home. 


The beginning of capital 
and of the division of labour 
arc, according to Rousseau, 
the beginning of inequality, 
which is the source of all 
ini(|uily. Tlie great evil 
began when whal had pre- 
viously ])een common to all 
was claimed as ])rivate pro- 
perly. The first man who, 
having enclosed a piece of 
laud, took U])on him to say 
this is mine and found 
l>e()ple sinqdo enough to 
believe him, was tlie true 
founder of civil society. 
This sentiMice l)ears the 
guiiiea-stamp of the genius 
provocateur , It served 
Na])oleon and the pliiloso- 
plicrs as staple for debate 
during the whole of their 
uneasy voyage from Malta 
to Alexandria in I7C}(S. 
“ Beware,” says Rousseau, 
” If you listen to this impos- 
tor you are lost .” Voltaire’s- 
comment is characteristic : 
” I ha^ e received your new 
book against the human race. I begin to long to walk 
upon all fours.’' Thci essay, despite its philosophic form, 
is the first of the Rousseau romances, all his books- 
were really romances, and in verv'e, originality and 
creative, imaginative quality many consider it the freshest 
and tlie sincerest, if not the most eloquent. 

Idle story of tlie inception of liis pri/.c essay of 1749 
is told with as much circumstance as if it were the dawn 
of st)inc new gosj^el to mankind. Its success made 
Rousseau the reigning lion in the brilliantly artificial 
Parisian society of that day. People became wildly 

curious to see 
tliis strange 
being who 
WTote with 
such eloquence 
and daring 
originality , 
who sought no 
one, and who 
begged only 
to be allowed 
to live his own 
life with the 
boarding, 
house servant 
who had sup. 
planted " Ma. 
man ” in his 
affections. 
Women tried 
the most dar- 
ing ruses to 
get him to 
dinner. He 
tried to offend 



Madame de Warena. 
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Rou9aeau*8 house in the 
Rue Platridre, Paris. 


them by adopting the most boorish i)diaviour. But this 
only added to their delight. His social success was 
intensified by the success of his opera, “ Le Devin du 
Village/' and the manic for Rousseau was stimulated 
to an enormous extent by the a])pearance of Jiis one 
ostensible romance, “ La Nouvelle Helo’ise,” the mid- 
summer night's dream of a poor prkcpicnr — a worthy 
successor of ''Pamela” and pioneer ot “ Le Disciple.” 
In the romance of ” Julie ” we arc taught the folly of 
resisting Nature in affairs of the heart. In ” Kmile ” 
Rousseau seeks to reduce the science of rearing offspring 
into harmony u ith the promptings of a like si)ontaneoiis 
instinct. 

Rousseau frequenting the salons -of the dames, 
Rousseau composing operas, Rousseau the hermit, 
Rousseau in England, Rousseau, first the acolyte and 
tlien the abomination (^f the philosophers, becomes more 
and more an impossible knot to unravel. The com- 
plexity of his life reminds us how im})ossible it js to 
summarize even an outline into a small compass. Two 
momentary glimpses must suffice. In 1756 he revisited 
ChambtTy in company with his mistress-wife Therese. 
Poor Mamma ! His heart was broken at the sight of 
her. The only bit of jewellery that was left to her — a 
little' ring — she took from her finger and put on that of 
Therese, who at once returned it, kissing the noble 
hand and watering it with her tears. ” Ah, that was 
the moment for me to liquidate the debt 1 owed her. 
I ought to have left all to follow her, to share her fate, 
whatsoever it might be. Alas, I did nothing, ... I 
sighed, lamented, but did not follow her. Of all the 
remorse. ...” Eight years later Mamma died in a 
hovel. Thdr6se, the coarse, the unfaithful, the evil 


genius of Rousseau's last years, survived until 1801. 
The philosopher remained poor, a music-copier, and 
yet a dependent until the end. In 1778 he moved 
eleven miles from Paris — to Ermenonville. There 
he died mysteriously on July 2nd in that same year. 
His ashes were moved to the Pantheon in 1791, to 
be scattered later, like those of Wyclif, to all quarters 
of the earth. 

We must now turn tp tH^most controversial, if 
not the most seminal, of all Rousseau’s mental issue. 
The ” Contrat Social ” is Rousseau's Protestant 
book ; it agrees badly and imperfectly with the rhythm 
of his other works. Emancii)alion from the chains 
of society is liis great i)rinciplc. But there is no 
such cun^ for ci\'ilizalion liere. Far from enfranch- 
ising man from the yoke of social inv'ention, he 
renders his sei \’itude closer and harder to bear. He 
had Pn)t(‘slant (hmeva and its Spartan ordinances in 
mind Ihrouglunit ; and yet it was in France, and not 
in Geiuwa, ihat the “ Contrat Social ” — in some 
respects the most important ol liis wfirks — attained its 
full extent of ])ower and intlmuice. Tn the next 
generation it became the P(‘ntateuch of the ('on- 
stituents and tlie K(>ran of the Jacobins. Visionarv^ 
as it is, the anlilli(“-is of the Kughsli ideal oi liberty, 
slowly broadening down Irom precedent to precedent, 
and obnoxious in tjvcry wa}’ to tlie Burkean 
conception of historical ('on1mmt\', the “Contrat” 
is riglitly described as one ol tlu^ most curious 
and interesting books in exislemc. Historically 
an anacohithon, logically full of gaping flaws, its 
eloquence and eogenev still challenge and even con- 
vince. 



Ths houM at Ermenonville 
in whlc^h Roueeeau died. 
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Originally born free, men have been reduced to slavery 
— everywhere. The remedy was not, as might be deduced 
from his other books, in a patriarchal form of Government, 
but in a sovereign democracy. To rescue themselves 
from the ills of wealth and culture men must form them- 
selves into one sovereign people. The people cannot 
discard their sovereignty. They cannot delegate it to 
representatives— as the , English do. In England the 
only time of freedom is'Wheri^^if we suppose universal 
suffrage — the people are in the elective crisis and are 
doing their one sovereign act. 

In order to esca])e the bondage to Nature men may 
mortgage some of their natural rights and accc])t partial 
bondage to society, in which each will is free only in so 
far as it is a j)art of the gencTal will, influencing all, 
and being influenced by all. This will m any ])articular 
■case is found in the will of the majority. Of course 
this social freedom, according to 
Rousseau, is not an ccjuivaleiit 


preposterous conceptions. He was quite unable to dis- 
tinguish intelligibly between the general will and the 
common will. Just as Hobbes tended to confuse per^ 
sonal with juristic sovereignty, so Rousseau tended to 
confound supreme coercive force with la volonic generate, 
whicli is something quite different from it. He tries in 
vain to reduce a moral ideal to the limits of a legal 
formula. He dangles before our (‘yes t!i(‘. jjicture of a 
pcrfecT i>eople, freely determined to action by an en- 
lightened rc^ason. When we look clost‘r we see nothing 
but the grinding Ivranny ot a many-lieaded monster. 
The value of an ideal consists in lli(‘ jiossibihly of aj^proxi- 
mating to it. Burke's id(‘al of a “ rational livedom " 
is bett(^r than Rousseau's because it h(*s witliin tlie 
sco])C of human cnd(‘avour, and is congruous with the 
constitution ol human natun‘. Rousseau did not take 
notice of human nature c-xcc\)i to condemn it ; yet he 
dreanu'.d (d i)uddling this vile 
material into the image of a Holy 


for natural freedom, uhicli slioiild 
b(; ])reserved wherever it is i)os- 
■sihl(^ ; l)iil it is the next best 
thing. Only care must be taken 
that it does not, as at present, 
degencrati^ into tyrann^^ on the 
one hand and sla\'ery on the 
otlier. Though the authority of 
the sovereign is absolute, inalien- 
able, indivisible, and the source 
■of all laws, yet, since the execu- 
tion of the laws must be entrusted 
by law to a ])art oi the sovereign, 
lh(‘re is always danger that this 
part, thougli possessing no in- 
dependent authority, will either 
use the kuvs for its own Ixmefit 
or act contrary to the laws, and 
thus enslave the other ixirt. 
When this happ(.ms the Social 
Contract is broken, and the parties 
to it return to the Static of Nature, 
free from all authority, but fnx* 
at the same time to make a fresh 
contract. 



Common w'f'alth. TJie Lycurgus 
necessary to mould the plastic 
ini|)pel man into the form of such 
a comiiionwealtli was to be hniiid 
i‘V(‘ntually only 111 the extremely 
(Inbious form of Napoleon, a 
native of that little island state 
wliicli Rousseau predicted 
was one day to astonish the 
wxirld. 

A few words remain to be said 
about liis style, character and 
iiilliKuice His ])rct(msi(ms in the 
mattcT oi stvle w('.re not exces- 
sive ; he admitt(‘.d freely tliat it 
didn’t matter to him whether a 
S(*n1('aice was good Erenrli or 
sound idiom. 'Flu^ object of 
wTitmg, as of sp(‘.aking, was to 
l)e imd(‘rstoo(i. and tlie writer 
who was mtelhgii)lt‘ had gained 
his end. If, iu addition, he. w'cre 
lucid, so much the l)ett(‘.r. “ I'ie 
i'l(‘ar, Iherclore, and make every- 
one w'lio knows French nnder- 


There is litlk^ in Rousseau’s 
'‘Social Contract” that is abso- 


Rousseau. 

Itoii) tln' l»usi by IIou<l< 


stand you. That is the rule, 
and if in the ])rocess you should 


lately iicav. He borrow'ed from 

Hobbes the true conception of authority, and from T.ocke 
the true conception of the ultiinalc scat and original of 
autliority, and of the tw^o together he made the great 
image of the sovereign pi'.ople. Strike tlie crow ned head 
from that monstrous figure, which is the frontisjiiece of 
the “ Leviathan,” and you have a frontispiece that w ill 
serve excellently for the ” Social Contract.” The idea 
of the natural pact is borrowed from Sjnnoza ; the idea 
of the inalienability of ])()pular rights from the Protestant 
philosopher Althusen’s ” Politica ” ; the notion of 
fraternity from Languct, and that of citizenship again 
irom Spinoza. It is not what Rousseau said that is 
original, but liis w'ay of saying it. The others had 
accumulated a heap of dry faggots. It was Rousseau 
that set fire to them and made them dangerous. His 


('omiiiit a bundled barbarisms, 
no matter; you havi* written woll. 1 go further and 
maintain,” lie adds, "that soineliim's you will need to 
commit a few' grammatical mistakes 111 order to be 
b(‘tt(T imdcustood. To be jierstacuous and not 
eitlua’ a pedant or a jiurist, that is your true object ! ” 
Desjute tliis candour, whicli ])ervad(al twerytJiing that 
he wrote, Kousseaii is still regarded as one of the great 
masters of French st\'le. He is not a martiiud, either 
in Older or arrangement, but as a master of the flowing 
and oratorical style he has had few rivals or none. 
There is an innate harmony Ixttween the flow of liis 
rhythm and the devidopment of liis ideas --development 
of his ideas, there is the secret. Few', indeed, have 
approaclicd him in this mysterious jxiwcr of wringing the 
last ounce of meaning out of a philosophical hypothesis. 


analysis is by no means perspicuous. The state of His rose-tinted clouds are perfect, and nothing in prose 
nature and natural rights were unhistorical and poetry could very well surpass the exquisite beauty of 
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the sentimental reveries with which he concludes the 
last of his romances — those imaginative "Confessions." 

*' How strange that a man of such exquisite notions 
Should have sent his poor brats to the Foundling, 
my dear.*' 

So wrote Tom Moore, who satirised better than he sang. 
The case of Rousseau is somewhat on a par with that 
of iX)or Yorick and other notorious prose jxiets and 
sentimentalists who botanised upon tlieir mother’s 
graves. Rousseau was a sentimentalist in excelsis, 
and his character, though ably dehmded, can never be 
satisfactorily cleared of cruel inconsistencies. The best 
extenuation, after all, is that his menial and i)hysical 
abnormalities rendered him to some extent, at any 
rate, morally irresponsible. The fascination of his 
manner and the seduction of his st>'le rendered his 
influence dangcToiisly irresistible. The ideal portraiture 
of his Savoyard vicar made liis influence upon religion 
hardly less potent and f)ervasive than his philosophic 
example, of wliich we have already sixiken. In art, and 
especially in litcraturi^, his influence has been almost 
illimitable. He is the master painter of the picturesque, 
the Corot of rural semtiment. Of the taste for nature 
and simple life he is likewise the Arch-evangel. His 
followers and disciples in French literature alone are 
legion. 

Among French WTiters alone liis influence may be 
discerned in Bernandi de Saint-Pierre, Mme. de Stael, 


Lamartine, Chateaubriand, Montalembert, Saintine, 
De Maistre, Michelet, De Musset, George Sand* 
Sbuvestfe, De S^nancour, Renan, Bourget, Pouvillon, 
Copp(5e, Aniiel, Loti. Goethe in his sentimental and 
Werthcrian period was simply steeped in Rousseau, 
and the same applies to Schiller, Kotzebue, the early 
German novelists and particularly to Heyse. In 
England we begin to see the effect of Rousseau very 
clearly in Cowper, then in Shelley and Keats, Leigh 
Hunt, Tennyson, Swinburne, Morris, Longfellow and 
Emerson. Wordsworth is saturated in Rousseau’s 
nature philosopliy and reproduces many of Ids master’s 
errors about the heaven of infancy and the natural 
state of innocent man. Tolstoi is deeply immersed. 
He proceeds, it is true, from a mere historical starting 
point. Man as an agriculturist is his natural man. 
And he reaches a dilferent goal, the subversion of 
organised violence wldcli man is deluded into regarding 
as a safety guard. But for much of the route he 
follows Rousseau unreservedly. And Rousseau intrudes 
into mt)dern politics almost hourly. A few days ago a 
fierce attack was made on him in the French Chamber 
by an academician, Maurice Barres. atid Rousseau was 
vehemently defended by a rididster from the instant 
charge of political incendiarisn:. Only yesterday as I 
was returning home 1 heard a lady socialist appeal ta 
her audience witii the wer-worn maxim : “ Man is born 
free and yet everywhere we see him in chains.” 


Hew Soohe. 


STEVENSON.* 

The third five- volume instalment of the Swanston edition 
of Stevenson's works is now in the hands of the subscribers, 
and includes three of his most characteristic novels, the 
whole of his poems with seventeen additional pieces not 
in most editions, and all the plays, written in collaboration 
with W. E. Henley. 

" Deacon Brodic,*' '' Admiral Guinea.*’ ” Beau Austin,” 
and ” Macaire ” have never been 8Uccc.ssful either from 
the box-office point of view or in the estimate of the dramatic 
critics, and the passage of time, which, sooner with prose 
drama than with any other kind of literature, makes the 
fashion of the work antique or obsolete, renders it more 
unlikely, every year, that any of the plays in question can 
be revived with even moderate popular success. The 
technique of the dramatist since these plays were written 
has been altered all in the direction of realism ; soliloquies 
and asides arc now supposed to be intolerable, though it 
only wants a dramatist of genius to restore those old con- 
ventions to the importance and acceptance which they once 
enjoyed ; but not by reason of this is the actor-manager 
indifferent to the plays of Stevenson and Henley. There 

* "Catriona.'* 'The Master of Ballantrae,” ** The Wrecker,*' 

” A Child's Garden of Verses," etc., " Deacon Brodie," etc. 
Vels. XI. to XV. 6s. net each. The Swanston Edition of the 
Works of R. L. Stevenson. (Chatto & Windus.) 


are purely personal considerations why he will always choose 
another ” Macaire ” than this — considerations of vanity 
and diplomacy ; but beyond that, he discerns certain, 
elemental qualities in the plays which in any age would 
militate against their acceptance on the stage however 
they may charm in private reading. 

With Stevenson, however it may have been with Henley^ 
the mpod in which the work wa.s done was inimical to 
dramatic success. Plays, no more than poems, should be 
written in fun, as a pleasant literary sport for the leisure 
hours of gentlemen with the more serious affairs of life 
for the moment in suspense, and there is every evidence 
that it was in the same gay irresponsible spirit in which 
he made Davos Platz wood-cuts that Stevenson gambolled 
with Thalia. That merry and illuminating essay entitled 
“A Penny Play, Twopence coloured,” gives the clue to* 
Stevenson’s attitude to the drama ; he was the child of 
Skelt, and his notion of a play, to the end, appears to have 
been ” Three-fingered Jack,” or ” Jack Sheppard,” touched 
up with genuine literary style, the characters fobusti and 
coloured with crimson lake, the speeches orotund and 
rhetorical, the period thrown far enough ba^ to obviate 
any chance of the audience finding out that action And 
speech were Of no real age or clime but simjply Skettery. 
The plays, in short, were written with the tongue irf tho 
cheek, and no mixed audience will stand that. As literary^ 
excursions they may be read repeatedly with pleasure £ 
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particularly for tlicir banter, but it is to tbe sophisticated 
they appeal ; on the stage the brilliance of their writing 
fails to make iij) for their inability to rouse emotion. It 
was the verdict of a quarter of a century ago ; it is the 
verdict of to-day, when the plays arc souk'Uiucs presented 
by a repertory comi)a]iy. 

Henley umpicstionably ])rovided most of the staying 
power tor botli collaborators ; he was liopeiiil that there 
might be money in them long alter vSteveiison liad come 
to look on tliem with mditlercnce or disdain. ( )t “ Deacon 
ISrodie/’ when produced in 1884, Stexenson wrote that 

it was " d d bad." In the following >ear he wrote 

signiticantly to Henley: " Do you think you arc right 
to send ‘ Mac'aire,' and ' The Admiral.’ about ^ Not a 
e()})y have I sent, nor, (speaking for myselt, ]>(‘isonally,) 
do I want sent. 'I'he re-pernsal of ‘ 'J'he Adtiuial,’ by the 
way, was a sore blow ; eh, (iod, man ! it’s a low, black, 
dirty, blackguard piece, vomitable in many yiarts, simply 
vomitabie ; IVw is in ]>laccs a reproacli to both art and 
man. What I mean is that J believe in playing dark with 
second and tlnrd latc work ; ‘ Macairc,' is a piece of job 
work hurriedly bockled." These wen* views, by the way, 
emphatically antieijiated by his father ; they greatly 
exaggerated the defects of the yilays, but with this reserva- 
tion, father and son were right. 

Yet, oddly enough, the spirit of a paper game, with 
whi('h Stevenson set about iihiy-wnting, only to discover 
that the grown-up world takes its plays seriously, in no 
way impa.rs the effect of " A Child’s (harden of Verses," 
also comj)osed in sportive hours the sportive hours, as 
it hapiiencd. of an author at the tunc experiencing the 
mingled joys of hemorrhage, sciatica, and ophthalmia. 
Though the gentle ironist peeps out sometimes in these 
nursery recollections, and the deliberate artist always, 
there is never any mood of insincerity ; all is bathed in the 
spirit of a man in whom the thought of liis past years did 
" breed per]*elLial benediction." in whom the innocence 
of any childhood was a thing to reverenc e, at all evemis to 
treat with tenderness. It was by " A Child's (lardeii of 
Verses " he made his first impression as a jioet, and it will 
jnobably be found to maintain his jioeticul reputation 
longer than any of its suc c essors, for this partic ular song- 
secjueiicc is unique in h’.ngli.sh verse, and the Hiiiig essayed 
can nev’er conceivably be better done. There is, of c'oursc, 
much in " Underwoods," and " Songs of Travel," that 
delights maturer moods more lastingly ; " Home no Home 
to me," " In the Highlands, in the country places," " Blc^ws 
the Wind to-day," " The House Beautiful, " and almost all 
the Scots piec es, strike a note peculiarly Stcvensuiiian and 


bc*aiilifiil. In the " Additional Poems," given in Vol, XIV. 
I niLss one anonymonslv piil)lislu*d under Henley’s editing, 
wlien a pn/e was otiered l(ji the ulenlilieation of its author ; 

“ Wv found IliiH Infl as in Iho Dt-ll, ol Mav 

'1 liv J).nnl»l liinls llu‘ iMilioft Idowvr ■ 

IhoufdiINU \\ I waiidcn'd in llic I* vi'imi;; ll«)iir; 
AiinloU .ind |•I(.ll(‘(l uj \\( nl (mii Ivandotn' \\ ii\ 

III (lie lool li.llinli-<| (ilv, III llir N|n|l 1 , 

\ninn^ tiu- iiltci n.ili- l„iinji, \\r wmt and ranir 
Till, like' a Inininroii-. 1 luindri l.nit . that ^s.inu', 

I ho liated N.nnr ol lilvXSIi, .illailcd our 
VVe faw, \M‘ jianlcd, wv ciilcii'd, l('l•kln•; Con. 

Ills Wr.dh, like a hu|.;i‘ Ihi'.ikri on llu* Hcaoli, 

Jirokc inltaiit Jorth lie on the C'ouidor la-at 
Tn Ins inhiiitih' l'ui\ ; and his hri t 
l>anco(l ini[)olin 1 Wi.ilh 11)1011 tin- J looi withm. 

Still as vNo lli'd \V(‘ licard Ins Idiot Sunt'ch ” 

" Catriona." and " The Master of Ikdlani rac*," I reic^ned 
to in a fornu'r notice of the Sxsanston ICditnni. " 'The 
Wrecker," which, witli " The ICbb Tide,” brought Stevenson 
first to the attcnfion of many sadly iinjicri ijuent readers 
who had never previously found liiin up to their standard 
of sensationalism, was probably the most extensively sold 
of all liis laiger books. It was the first novel in which he 
wrote of characters and conditions of life contemporary 
with himself, .so cjnalifying what Mr. Lang — of all men ' - 
seems to regard as his one deficiency. No modern novel (ff 
adventure has a more auspicious opcniing ; the Prologue 
breathes a tropical and magic air, but that key is not sus- 
tained, and though one reads " The Wrecker," again for 
the sake of ( aptain Nares, and Loudon Dodd, and the 
fascinating Jim J’mkerton, one feels that tlie story could 
have been told as well and le.ss amorphously by many otJier 
jiractitioners of the police novel. 

Nj II. Munko. 


LAST ESSAYS OF A BOOKMAN.* 

Bismarck is reported to have said that in diplomacy it 
is the busiiie.ss ot the diplomatist to be diplomatic. The 
latc Chin ton ('ollins acted consistently on the maxim that 
in criticism it is the business of the critic to be critical, and 
it woulcl be paying poor respect to his memory to ignore 
his principle when his own work hajqiens to be concerned. 

1 am sure, too, that 
lie would liave been 
among Ihe first to raise 
the voice of protest (I 
have in fact a .sus- 
picion that he did raise 
it) against the rapidly 
s]neading practice of 
indiscriminate post- 
hum o u s publication, 
which as a rule neither 
enhances the reputa- 
tion of the dead writer 
nor adds anything of 
substantial value to 
contemporary litera- 
ture. With the frank- 
ness which he himself 
would have approved 
and from the point of 
view which I believe 
would have been his 
own , I therefore venture 
to question the wisdom 

* The Posthumous 
Essays of John Churtou 
Collins." Edite«l by L. C. 
Collins. 6s. net. (Dent.") 



The bacK Verandah at Vailima. 

From The Works ot Robert Louts Stevenson* Swsuston Edition (Chatto & Windus). 
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of this volume of essays. I can appreciate to the full the 
personal feelings by which its issue was prompted. But if 
the actual quality of its contents be alone considered, the 
judgment must be that it falls short of the high standard 
the writer himself taught us to expect and demand. 

This is perfectly natural, since, as Mr. Collins' prefatory 
note tells us, most of these essays were delivered by his 
father in the form of lectures. As lectures they doubtless 
served their purpose and served it admirably. But the 
conditions of the popular lecture arc, or should be, different 
from tliose of the printed essay, and it seldom happens that 
work prepared expressly for one object stands quite satis- 
factorily the test of the other. In the popular lecture, for 
instance, there is ample justification for familiar facts, trite 
observations, and ephemeral details for which the jjrinted 
essay affords no proper place. Having regard to their 
original aims, one docs not complain that the lecture 
on Tennyson in this collection is little more tlian a string 
of well-worn commonplaces, that on Johnson a slight 
biographical sketch filled out with stock anecdotes and 
quotations, that on the SJiakespearean Theatres a mere 
compilatioA. Wc can well understand that these pleasantly 
written papers must have been full of entertainment and 
stimulus to those who had the opportunity of listening to 
them. But as essays in a volume, to be read and pondered 
over, they are bound to seem thin and disappointing. 

While, however, this criticism bears upon the volume as 
a whole, there arc divisions of it in respect of which qualifi- 
cation is called for. Here and'*there. leaving the beaten 
highways of literary history, the writer strikes out into 
' by-paths of his own choosing, and when he does so, he 
rarely fails to find something interesting by the way. By 
far the most suggestive essays in this book arc those which 
institute comparisons between Browning and three great 
thinkers of the past— one English, one French, and one 
German — who are seldom named 111 connection with him : 
Butler, Montaigne, and Lessing. In the discussion of the 
Christianity of l.cssing and Browning, in particuliir, a line 
of inquiry is opened up wliich will be new to many readers 
and must prove attractive to all. I have myself oricn been 
impressed by tlie close parallelism in thought between 
“ The Education of the Human Race," with its logically 
developed thesis of i^rogrcssivc revelation, and " A Heath 
in the Desert," with its mystical rendering of the same 
fundamental idea. It is this parallelism which Churton 
Collins is mainly concerned to draw out. He shows that 
in noeetiug the rationalistic attacks, in the one case of 
Keimarus, in the other of Strauss and his school, these two 
exponents of a purely spiritual conception of religion took 
up the same i)osition and adopted the same method of 
defence ; both contending that " the truth of Christianity 
is independent of its historical proof " ; both maintaining 
that though its dogmatic accretions may pass away, its 
living power is permanent and^iiniversal. He al.so lays 
stress upon another important i)oint of resemblance between 
the German humanist cind the English poet. Browning, as 
we all know, was fond of emphasising the incompleteness of 
aj[l liigher truth. In so doing, he was only re stating in his 
own language one of the cardinal principles of Lessing's 
philosophy. Churton Collins does not undertake to decide 
whether or not Browning was directly indebted to Lessing, 
though, always rather prone to discover borrowings, he 
clearly inclines to the conclusion that he was. But he 
suggests that in any event, " all which is worth serious 
consideration in his arguilfent is what he has in common 
with" Lessing." 

I may add that some of these cs.says are incidentally 
interesting, because they give us glimpses of the personality 
of the writer and of his ideas about literature and life. I 
have described the essay on Tennyson as little more than 
a string of well-worn commonplaces ; but an individual 
note is struck in the sentence in wlxich the critic pauses to 
give surprisingly liigh praise, not to the poet's art or style, 
but to his " political teaching " ! — " It is," he declares, 

" as sound sentimentally as it is sound in simple reason." 
His testimony to the spiritual potency of Browning's work 
^ also memorable : " To how many of us has Browning 


sent new life-blood pulsing into old truths ; for how many 
of us has he rekindled lights that were becoming dim, and 
taught us to understand and feci what Christianity really 
means,** I do not quote these words because there is any- 
thing novel in the thought conveyed. The same idea has 
been expressed in general terms over and over again. I 
quote them because obviously they are not an outsider's 
generalisation, but a bit of personal experience, and in a 
matter of tliis kind, every hit of personal experience counts. 
Most of all porhap.s are we interested in the critic's lattitudc 
towards Wordsworth — always a touchstone of something, 
more than a man's mere taste in poetry. He unhesitat- 
ingly treats him as a great teacher ; asserts that we havfr 
never done justice to him " because wc have not taken him 
seriously enough " ; places him as complement and anti- 
thesis beside Shakespeare ; proclaims him first in rank in 
his own order of poetry — the poetry of " essence and 
spirit." The essay may tell us little that is new about 
Wordsworth. It tells us much about the writer. 

W’lLLiAM Henry Hudson. 


WILLIAM WATSON AND THE 
THEATRE.^ 

A play which has not yet been acted has a reviewer 
at a disadvantage. If he is to do his duty, he has to* 
consider, above all other qualities, its merit on the stage. 
To do this he must make an effort of imagination which 
is not called for by any cither form of literature. If he- 
is dealing with an autlior whose earlier plays liavc been 
performed in the theatn*. his unagmalion luis tlie aid of 
his memory. For the dranuitic quality is probably repeated. 
One knows, for instance, pretty well what was dramatic 
and what undramatie in the plan’s of Mr. 'S'eats which 
one has seen ; and one can use this knowledge in judging 
the unplayed page. With a poet's first play, however, tic- 
task is harder. This quality and that can be named as 
good or bad for the theatre, but that docs not exhaust tl e- 
matter. Tlie dramatic is so elusive *i spirit, sc) much 
more dcjicndcnt on the author's personality than on such 
external things as structure, dialogue and so on, tliat one 
can never be sure wliat play will be interesting on the stage- 
until one has seen it there. Yet structure, language and 
other technical points are all, in the case of a first play, on 
which imagination lias to work. 

** The Heralds of the Dawn " is Mr. W"atson’s first play 
and must therefore be judged with deference. It certainly 
looks as if it w^ould not act very well. Eight short scones,, 
involving four changes of setting, would probably commend 
the piece to few managers. But managiTs • are treated 
lightly nowadays, so wc need not trouble too much about 
them. This construction, however, can be criticised on more 
serious grounds. It breaks the play up too much, gives 
it a choppy effect. One lias not the time to become in- 
terested. And when we talk about dramatic quality and 
the sense of the theatre and so on, wc merely mean the 
capacity for keeping an audience interested. Now one 
cannot be interested in a story which does not develop : 
not, that is, in the theatre, and only in the armchair wlipn 
the story is quite short. But " The Heralds of the Dawn "■ 
does not develop., The motive of the play is a moral one. 
So far so good. Audiences are usually more interested in 
morals than in art, and the hyper-iesthctic critic, whoi 
refused to consider Mr. Watson in his moral side, would 
encounter much chaste beauty but would miss the maia^ 
significance of his work. The plot of " The Heralds of the- 
Dawn " is briefly this. Volmar, general of the forces of 
Idonea, conquers his country's enemy, but, during the- 
camimign, seduces the daughter of a hunter, Abbo of the 
Woods. Volmar returns in triumph, but, in the midst of the 
festivities in his honour, Abbo kills him. He is naturally 
condemned to death, but is saved by the intercession of 

• " The Heralds of the Dawn." A Play, by William Watson^ 
43. 6d. net. (Lane.) 
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The Goethehaus in Frankfort. 

From “Gopthc,” by Jciscph Mct’abc (EveleiKh Nash ) 


Hesperus, Crown Prince of Idonea. Clotairc, the 
old King, father of Hesperus, abdicates in his 
son's favour and lakes poison. All this is doubt- 
ful morality and still more doubtful politics, but 
Mr. Watson is doing no more than uphold what 
Americans call the Unwritten Law. The time 
of the play is “ the morrow of antiquity,” and it 
symbolises the passing of tyranny, represented 
by Clotaire and Volmar, and the advent of 
liberty, represented by Hesperus. This is a 
promising theme, but it is spoilt by unskilful 
treatment, liy the absence of that development 
which makes a play interesting. Abbo, for 
instance, appears for a moment in the first 
scene, and we arc allowed to forget all about 
him before we see him again. A love affair of 
Hesperus's is touched on but not worked out ; 
a cedar, the health of which is bound up with 
that of the royal house, would be significant if 
introduced as a recurrent motive or symbol, 
but loses all effect by being used once and 
dropped ; the machinations of the demagogue 
Brasidas are peculiarly spasmodic and futile. 

In short, the play is scrappy. 

There is one quality, however, which might 
save it on the stage, as it undoubtedly saves it 
for the reader. Mr. Watson is a skilled epigram- 
matist, in the sense that Martial rather than 
Meleager was an e]wgrammatisl. This gift 
stands him in good stead here. His dialogue 
is excellent, terse and full of felicities. Most 
modern blank verse plays are as dull to read 
as to hear, Mr. Watson's play is certainly not 
dull to read. It might, therefore, being neitlier 
Jong nor long-winded, keep us interested in the 
theatre by sheer dexterity of dialogue. Mr. 

Shaw and Mr. Larker have show’n us how many 
sins good dialogue can cover. 

To read ” The Heralds of the Dawn ” is, at 
any rate, a pleasure, and not only because it 
contains such verse as : 

” Brasidas, they wliosp judgment guides this 
real m 

Allow you a large liberty of speech • 

Allow to them some liberty of silence. 

In statecraft there are things that cannot be 
A.s publie as a peepshow at a Jair. 

'J'lur count jI thanibei of a King is si'i iet, 

Even as the heart and inwards of tliy body 
Are secret. To uncover tlic'ir hid workings 
Were to destroy thee, btidy and heait and ail." 

Like all Mr. Watsoii'.s work, ” The Heralds of tlic Dawn ” 
has lofty purpose, austerity, di.stiriction. There arc worse 
qualities than these in literature. 

Fkanc is Bjcki ky. 


GOETHE.* 

The simultaneous apiiearaiicc of these two handsome 
and portly volumes, dealing w'lth (ioctlie, liis life, work 
and influence, just at this present moment, when no jiar- 
ticular anniversary nr other occasion has befallen 1o bring 
their subject more than usually to lumd is, one supposes, 
a mere negligible coincidence. The books are weleome, 
inasmuch as they will set their readers once more exploring 
and canvassing the mind and personality of Goethe and 
the vast mass of written matter — or much of it — in wliich 
they found expression. Mr. McCabe’s book will hardly 
succeed in banishing from the public memory some former 
studies of his subject, notably that of George l.cwcs. It 
has the virtues he has given us the right to look for in his 
work ; it is well-documented, thorough, thoughtful, and 

• ” Goethe : The Man and His Character.” By Joseph 
McCabe. With Portraits. 15s. net. (Eveleigh Nash.) 

” Goethe and His Women Friends.” By Mary Caroline 
Crawford. With 76 Illustrations. los. 6d. net. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.) 


not unillnminated by flashes of understanding and insight. 
But it has no markedly novel reading of Goethe's character 
to offer to us, and its perusal will leave most readers with 
pretty much the same opinion they held of him before- 
they first opened his pages. Some of Mr. McCabe’s critical 
judgments will indurate rather than alter the views they are- 
intended loaJYcrd. JTis statement, for instance, that ” Wer- 
ther ”is Goethe’s greatest work will surely come upon most 
readeis <»f this generation with sometliing of a shock. 
That ” Wertlier ” is a little book of considerable literary 
power and cdiarin few will deny ; that it might, even had 
it been (ioetlie’s one production, still have held its place 
in the publie memory, may be conceded, but to exalt it 
ovc»- the best parts of ” Faust,” over such work as either of 
the Prologues, the Song of the ICarth-Spint, Margaret's. 
ITayer, or the best of tlie Walpurgis scene, surely smacks 
of the insanity of eulogy. 

Miss Crawford has discharged her more restricted task, 
of showing Goctlu* in his relations with the interminable 
string of women who succeeded each other in his affections, 
well also. The theme bccomes^nonotonous by very force 
of variety, and leav^es a sUglit sense of nausea on the 
normal palate, but that is no fault of Miss Crawford, and 
the book is as pleasantly written as any such record could be. 

Goethe’s place in the literary hierarchy is, one may sup- 
pose, toleralily fixed and certain by flow. He owes it, as. 
is right and just, to what is best and finest amid the huge 
and hugely diversified mass of his literary remains, which 
sets him fairly among the great writers of all time. And 
yet, in reviewing that mass in its entirety, it is possible at 
moments to ask whether its creator was, after all, of the 
race of indubitable, authentic, trod-born poets; whether 
he was not rather merely a man of wonderful cleverness, 
marvellous industry, and vast wili-power, a brilliaat 
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j)Io(lcler, a genius not born, but made ? Perhaps there is no 
man who ever Jield a pen between whose best and whose 
wor^f work tliero is a greater or more impassable gap - - 
no1 even William Wordsworth. Such a doubt receives, at 
least, collateral support from the taw'dnly theatrical lashion 
in which, while still a young boy, he decided "to seek 
(k)d in his works, and in the good old Bible fashion to 
build an altar to Him ! " For this purpose he selected some 
types, such as ores and other natural jiroductions, and 
arranged them in sj uiludical order on the elevations of a 
music stand. On the ajiex was to be a llame tyim.al of the 
soul's aspiration, and for this a pastille did duty. Sunrise 
was awaited with impatieiu'e. The glittering of the house 
tops gave signal ; he ap])lied a burning-glass to the pas- 
tille, and thus was the w^orship consummated by a jiiiest 
of seven years old, alone in his bedroom ! Fancy Words- 
worth, or Shelley, or Heine, or Coleridge, fancy even Victor 
Hugo, with all the llamboyant tinsel which mingled and 
jarred with the fine gold of his temperament, either playing 
such a trick or recouhng it of himself ! 'in the English 
reader it infallibly recalls an intentionally bombastic inci- 
dent in the first book of the " Diinciad," and also another 
scene in which a .small boy reared an altar unto the Lord 
in the vast solitude of the African veldt. Miss Olive 
Schreiner’s Waldo docs not develop into a world-poet, 
a coiupanion of princes, and a literary and social Juxiiter, but 
the pitiful little mutton-chop melting on the twelve small 
stones was surely a more savoury sacrifice than Goethe's 
pastille. 

Goethe'.s pinchbeck antic wdth lus pastille, keiit in mind 
as a key to the character of the being who played it, becomes 
drearily symbolical of much, a revealing light, a key 
to unlock the inmost reiesses of his soul. His character 
was abnormal, and abnormal on the poor and shabby 
side, as was, for instance, his treatment of his mother. 
That she was a good mother, that she was exceptionally 
fond of her brilliant and wayward offspring, that she 
exulted in his growing fame, that the .sad solitude of her 
last years was sweetened by the knowledge that he walked 
on even terms with earth's greatest, that he was the chosen 
intimate and adviser of a reigning prin(!C, that he was 
care.ssed and flattered by the Conqueror of Europe, is made 
pathetically clear on every occasion whenever her name 
emerges among the records of his life. Yet Goethe livcil 
for three-and -thirty years within little more than a hundred 
miles of her — he in Weimar and she in his native Frankfort - 
and visited her only six times. He iiourcd out volumes 
of cardipllonic drivel on his sweetliearts and mi.stresses, 
his letters to the motlier who would have given her life to 
save him from a headache would make scarcely a moderate- 
sized pamphlet. On p. 220 of her hook Miss Crawford 
quotes a few .sentences in a letter written by tlie proud and 
sad old woman to Fritz von Stein, a little boy who lived 
in Goethe’s entnuraffe : 

" SiiH o you are constantly witli my son aiul know more about 
him than anyone else, how' would it be if you were to keep a little 
diary, and send it to me every month ? It need nut, indeed, 
give you much trouble — only something in this way : ' Yeslerdav 
Goethe was at the j)lay ; in the evening invited out. To-day we 
had company,' and so on. In this way I .should live as it were 
among you, should rejoice in your joys, and absence would lose 
mueli of its unplca-saiitness.” 

Fritz fictcd on the sugge.stion, and, as a result, Frau Aja 
heard much more than she had previously done of her .son's 
everyday life. 

These were the years in which Goethe was " developing 
himself,'* " building his soul-pyramid," and all the rest of 
it. The vSame ground-note of low selfishness runs through 
all his amours. He toyed with the souls of a long suc- 
ces.sion of women, inspiring passions he never had the 
faintest intentfbn of gratifying, either by marriage, 
which waa contrary to his " ideal," or in a more question- 
able fashion, which, as the ladies were mostly of respectable 
connections, might have brought unpleasant consequences 
to disturb his Olympian calm. 

A great man ? Yes — with reservations, A good man ? 
No — with little reservation of any kind. By his fruits 
shall we know him. .Goethe's intellectual offspring of any 


account are easily numbered and easily appraised. They 
w<;rc Carlyle, with his hero-worship and his intellectual 
brutalitarianism, which the world tentatively nibbled at 
and soon rejected, and Nietzsche, with his mock-philosophy 
of sublimated caddishness, wlni h the world, for the most 
and better j^iart, has ignored altogether. 

Henry Murray. 


THE WORKS OF RICHARD MIDDLETON.-^ 

One ri.ses from the n;ading of llic.sc two volumes with 
the feeling that the end of Kicliard Middleton came all 
too soon ; that his ])assagc undei the .stars finished at 
too Ctirly an hour ; that liis nine and tw'cnty years were 
but so much jiromisc ; and llial lull achievement lay just 
beyond the short Night he did not fear but rather sought. 
One feels that ; and yet the feeling may be but a will o' 
the wis]) to lead us astray ; very likely it is. Must we 
consid(‘r the man and his work ? Must we sever the work 
from the man ^ It is not given to .ill to know the singer, 
blit the first man met in the street may judge the song. 

I am, for the moment, coiU'erncd with Kicliard Middle- 
ton's song ; and J contess that 1 find it of a monotony 
which may be divine, but which is — there can be no denial — 
wearisome. lie had inan\ rhythms— he sought variety 
£is he sought pleasure, avidly — but the song was the 
same, the substance and stufi of it were ever the same : 
he did not sing dreams, he sang of driiams he had had. 
'fhe casual reader will say at once : " Kiihaid Middleton 
was a dreamer." Tliat rs just what he was not ; he was 
a man who scad lie had had dreams, but if dreams he liad 
he kept them jealously to himscU, and tlie hungry of the 
earth want more from their poets than a disdainful or a 
pitiful : 

1 have seen God : but, hush ! I mav not speak." 

And so, because Kicliard Middleton does not tell his 
dicam, wc are minded to fit him with Mr. Aithur Symons’ 
estimate of that other strange dejiarted sprite, Ernest 
Dowson : " He was not a dreamer ; destiny jiasses by the 
dreamer, siiaring him because he clamours for many things. 
He was a child, clamouring for so many things, all im- 
liossible." 

In the intervals of " clamouring for so many things," 
Richard Middleton sang some fine things, things quite pure 
and exquisite. Almost perfect is tins " Nocturne " ; 

" Whan Slecj) puts on the < loak of Iieath, 

And in the city masquerades, 

Earth’.s tired children light lor hreath, 

And they who soiighi the dicaniy glades 
Fall panting on the road, and lie 
Like clods beneath the .sombre sky. 

" But when Death comes like gentle sleep, 

And takes our rliildrcn to her breast. 

Our weary eyes forbear to weep — 

It IS .so very good to rest 
’ the dreamy corn 

Until the breaking of morn." 

Almost perfect, I said ; almost, but not quite ; for here, 
twice in two stanzas, do wc encounter Middleton’s King 
Charles' head — dreamy, which, with dreams, dreaming, 
dreamful, was his obsession. The word, one imagines, had 
an uncanny fascination for him. 

This " Nocturne" and " 'J‘hc Song of the King’s Min- 
strel," by their simplicity and directness, arc worthy of a 
place in any anthology. In both these there is the true 
singing-stuff, elemental and inevitable. But on ntost 
occasions Middleton sang a more soi>hislicatcd strain, and 
once or twice he passed the bounds of current decency, as 
in the lines " To C.M.," where he would be Peeping Tom, 
spying on the mysteries of the alcove, and in " After 

* " Poems and Songs." By Richard Middleton. Introduc- 
tion by Henry Savage ; " The Ghost Ship and Other Stories." 
Introduction by Arthur Machen. 5s. net each. (Fisher 
Unwin.) r 
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Love '' with its T.et there be lust between us two." Of 
course, all that was mere braggadocio, the bantam bounce 
of the late 'nineties that would shock at any price the 
Puritan fresh from Cowper and Tennyson. And so many 
of us took it for bravery ! Middleton, I feel, would have 
sacrificed these two pieces, and perhaps also “ The Rebel " 
and the " Epithalamium." The piety of friends has 
preserved them. The same piety has given us an intro- 
duction to the " Poems and Songs" by Mr. Henry Savage, 
of which the conclusion may be (quoted : 

" Of his genius 1 am not using words idly when I say that 
it is of that rare quality which will sooner or later ensure him 
a recognised position in the front rank of hZnglish poets. 'I'hose 
who arc not moved by the beauty of the poetry in this volume 
may find beauty elsewhere and had better seek it elsewhere. 
There is that in it beyond the reach of mere criticism. It is 
of the substance which lives." 

Mr. Savage has the fervid courage of the devoted friend ; 
but, honestly, I find that Richard Middleton’s songs are 
Richard Middleton’s most discreet and most trustworthy 
champions. 

The prose volume, " The Ghost Ship " (introduced 
worthily and soberly by Mr Arthur Machen), is truly 
remarkable. It would be remarkable in any year, not 
only for its manner but for its matter. In quality, in 
fineness as in substantiality, it is far above " Poems and 
Songs " : and just as Middleton found himself, before 
the end, " drawn towards young children and people who 
arc simple and kindly and not too clever," so it may be 
conceived “^liat he was also being drawn away from the 
easy artificialities and affectations of prosody, and towards 
the more austere beauties of prose. Certainly, in prose 
he has done fine things. " Tlie Ghost Ship " is grcafly 
imagined — hunioiir, jiathos, fantas}", jioetry, and cunning 
earthly philosophy —of these is it inimitably made. 1 fcrl 
that it IS a masterpie.ee. And suicly there was never a 
more sint.crc, a more poignant bit of self-re vclat ion than 
'fhe Great Man ” : every man who has been called to 
letters must set* liimself in this faithful mirror. And for 
all that “ The Coflin Mei chant ” may owe something to 
J’o(' and Stevenson and Ambrose Ihercc, and " The Soul 
of a Policeman " a little to Anatole France ; these f wo sketches 
are gripping things, elo<]uent in their almost bald diction. 
bt?autiful in their spaa* lints, kicliard Middleton’s prost; 
has nerve and vigour that Ins verse la.t ks and it has a 
style that should preserve if long against moth .ind nisi. 

It is a prose that needs no a.]Hdogist. It, and not his veise, 
will make live flic name ol this hunter *ifter bcanU, wh ) 
gave up the chase ere it was full noon. 

\V. A. M\< 1\i \/ii 


priest Jippcars to be neces.sary, the excitements of the revi- 
valist preacher arc absent ; in the privacy of its own soul, 
the spirit turns from evil and faces towards God." In 'the.se 
pages there is no fall of the bell, to satisfy the craving for 
sensationalism. 1 he book is a study of the work done by 
the Y.M.(..A. Mr. Bcgbie tells once more the story of its 
inception by Sir Cioorgc Williams ; gives several instances of 
men who have b(*eTi hi'ljied by it to live clean and Christian 
lives in Fondon , and jjleads with characteiistic vigour for 
the support of its new operations in the metropolis. One 
of the chapters is devoted to a sketch of the Rev. John 
McNeill, though Mr. liegbie does not meiifion him by name. 
Elsewhere, the views of Mr. \'irgo an*, expounded at some 
length, ihit I he bulk of the book is occupied with hfe- 
storics of cleiks, barristers, fiiul business men, who have 
been indebted to the Y.M.C A. 'I’he author admits it has 
been more difficult to collei t materials for tins sort of book 
than for his earlier studies in a lower social stratum. Per- 
ha])s that is one reason why there is moic of Mr. Bcgbie, 
and of Mr. Begbic's ])reachnig, in these jiages than in the 
previous volumes. However, the book is telling in its own 
way. By far the most interesting study is that of " A soul 
in the street " ; it handles a phase of morbidity due to the 
unreal conditions of life in a huge city like London, but it is 
(|uite off the lines of the conventional religious experience, 
and it has the notes of a grey, twisted reality. 

Jamks Moffatt. 


THE ROYAL MIRACLE.* 

We all know that, ns a inaf ler of hard fact, Charles II. was 
one of the least deserving of monaichs and of men, but he 
was such a genial, ltucious, likable ne'er-do-weeJ, and 
so much of picturesque inculent and romantic sentiment 
were mingled with the record of his dis.solntc living that 
he has taken liis ])ciniaTicnt place among oiir gallant, 
glamorous Jier()(‘s of song and story. \\'(^ ought to be 
sorry that flic l^^)IUKllleads did not (apture him wlieii lie 
escaped .iftcr Worcester tight, Imt wo are not, and the 
tale ol the ad vciitmes fliroiigh wha li the Koyal fugitive 
jiasscd. how lu* was hidden and helped by loyal friends, 
how n.iriovvly he missed l)r‘ing discoN'cicd again and again, 
makes a ]).ige or two of history as vivid and exciting 
reading as il they weic ])ages ol imaginative romance. 

It is that thrilljiig jili.ise ol the King's career that has 

* The " Roval Miriu le by A. M. Bioadlcy. iGs. net. 

(Stank'y Paul ) 


MR. BEGBIE ON THE 
Y.M.CA.* 

In one of his essays, Mr. Russell 
laiwoll tells how an Amcnian chinch 
was being burned down, and how an 
anxious farmer rushed up to the scene, 
gasping : " licz the bell fell yii ? " Ills 
one interest in the fire was to hear the 
clang and crash of the bell, as the tower 
collapsed. Mr. Bcgbie apjicars to have 
been reproaclied by some critics of his 
earlier books upon religious conversion, 
for encouraging tastes like that of the 
breathless rustic at the fire. He now 
takes up his pen to show that " con- 
version is a quite common experience 
among ordinary men ; is very often 
nothing more than a secret turning of 
the face towards God ; a private 
decision to live a new life ; a personal 
and wholly tranquil choice of the soul for 
Christ as its Master and Saviour. No 


SECT. II. 

J V J^atfvH) uf Vntat C km b. 

I Havefeen fcvcrjlNjtivitlcf.tlmhavc b-m re- 
port'd robe ihfi Princely Nainw <; trut. on* .But 
one more cfpciuIlVithac all our L9ndi»H Afltolo^Lis 
rdtfccurcly lutiliikntk tben^jhr. Whi» h » rhe 
tlOlc ol liLS btrch ro be> in tlu yci r of our Lord 
16^0* Mdjr il|c ip. o” aricmoon. 

Now we koow ibcrocan be bul one 1 rurh ; .ind if 
ifihbe it^l would wiilin((ly den^nd wlut direction* 
rhofir arc (by fuch « correhion^ikould liy,hibe ihele 
accidcti^ (oKowiiig) which na\c (ilrcady hapned 
unto him ? I cannot ( by the bell of my nkill ) 
difcovcr any> and am therefore apt lofuipcfi the 
letity ilxicoft 

|, jliedlg hr^hif Aifth tiwd 
Jit m 

I to n p£b$ ftvtr < Mud ffict 

$/ tm J-W/c/. 

f, A^td i» jHttt tb* m»Jehj lift kon- 

frver, 

y. A^td 10 Octwind iivScodincL 
, ,6* Apdii /wrinwr/adurWorceftcr* 

I • 

By the ttni< given# bd'ore-mentloiicd* (hare if 
our one ofrhcfeacddmithat can have adiredfion 
to fignific Ui tod tbit h the Crowning of him In 
aodthitlfboMidbcavcatocbt^of Ui 



• '* The Ordinary Man and the Extra- 
ordinary Thing." By Harold Begbie*. 6s. 
’<HQdder & Stoughton.) 


From (be portrait in John Cadbury’s '* Nativity of the la'r King Charles " 
(1659) In the possession of Mr. Broanley. 


Charles II. in 1651. 

From “The Royal Miracle/* by A. M. Broadley (Stanley Paul). ' * 
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furnished matter for this handsome book of Mr. A. M. 
Broadley's, Never before has the story been told in such 
minute detail nor so authoritatively. For long past Mr. 
Broad ley has been collecting contemporary pamphlets, 
letters and documents relating to Charles's wanderings 
from September 3rd, 1651, to October 15th; and in Sep- 
tember last year he took a party of friends on a motor-car 
pilgrimage from Worcester to Brighton, visiting on the 
way every remaining house at which Charles stayed, every 
place in which he lay in hiding, until, by devious courses, he 
reached the coast and was able to take ship for France. 
The most wonderful and momentous incident of his flight 
was probably what is known as " the miraculous diver- 
gence," which occurred on September 23rd, 1651, when 
the King and his handful of followers were fleeing along the 
Dorchester Road. Lord Wilmot rejoined them near the 
first milestone on that road with news that more troops 
were advancing on Bridport from Dorchester, probably 
with the object of intercepting the fugitives. " The ready 
wit of Charles stood him in good stead. He at once said 
that nothing else would save them, but taking the first 
turning to the left and doubling back to 'JYent, where their 
presence had not been as yet suspected. A few minutes 
later they turned into I^e Lane, and had not long been 
hidden by its high and leafy hedges when they heard the 
clatter of the Roundheads* cavalry riding swiftly towards 
Bridport." This almost casual turning aside not a minute 
too soon spared the King from capture and took him on 
the road that led to safety. 

In a full and scholarly historical introduction Mr. Broad- 
Icy treats at large of tlui flight of the King and the literature 
that has grown up around it ; touches 011 some of its chief 
episodes, and has much of interest to say concerning those 
who aided the King in his extremity, and the identification 
of His Majesty’s hiding-plac(*s. He follows this by printing 
several rare tracts, letters, broadsides and old ballads, all 
having to do with the King's adventures, and in a scries 
of appendices includes papers read before the members 
of his last year’s pilgrimage concerning Charles’s escape 
from Worcester ; the expenses incurred by him in Worces- 
ter, as .shown by the municipal accounts ; a narrative 
of his sojourn at Brightelmstone, whilst he waited for an 
opportunity to embark ; an itinerary of the flight ; the 
story of the famons motor-car ])ilgrimage ; a careful biblio- 
graphy ; and other supplementary matter. The book is 
illustrated with numerous portraits and facsimiles, engrav- 
ings and maps. Within its limits it is a contribution to 
history s6 conscientiously and exhaustively written that 
it is never likely to be superseded ; much in tlie volume 
is now published for the first time, and one can only con- 
gratulate Mr. Broadlcy upon the knowledge and patient 
research with which he ha.s accomplished his task, and the 
ability with which he has marshalled his facts and arranged 
his documents so as to make the whole record as supremely 
interesting as it is exact and reliable. 


WITH NAPOLEON AT S. HELENA.* 

Of writing many books about Napoleon there is no end, 
and Mr. Watson has achieved a work of length, substance 
and ingenuity about one of the very least of those who 
crossed for a moment the orbit of the great man. Piont- 
kowski told the modest truth when he said of himself " I 
am but a pigmy," but he showed such real devotion to his 
hero by following him to Elba and S, Helena that he is now 
rewarded, more than sixty years after his death, by a .short 
volume devoted nominally at least to himself. We say 
nominally, because in tliis book Mr. Watson is really wrest- 
ling with the shade of Sir Hudson Lowe, and striking some 
doughty blows in the much-laboured controversy as to the 
treatment of Napoleon in his last exile. There is no cold 

• " A Polish Exile with Napoleon.” Embodying the Letters 
of Captain Piontkowski to General Sir Robert Wilson and many 
Documents from the Lowe Papers, Colonial Office Records, 
Wilson Manuscripts, Capel Lofft Correspondence, and French 
and Genevese Archives hitherto unpublished. By G L. de 
$t. M. Watson. 12s: 6d. net. (Harper.) 


impartiality about Mr. Watson, no anxious balancing of 
judgment ; he is the Emperor’s man, and after careful study 
of the TvOwe Papers, is clearly convinced that the governor 
treated his prisoner with unnecessary harshness and incivil- 
ity. It is generally agreed that Lowe was deficient in tact, 
but his enemies show little appreciation of his responsibilities 
and difficulties. Napoleon had escaped once before, at a 
cost to Europe of many thousand lives. He was always 
hoping to arouse sympathy in the English Parliament where 
the Opposition were ready to plead his cause, if by so doing 
they could damage the Government. His " court " at Long- 
wood was difficult to rule and caused equal trouble to him- 
self and to Lowe. In one essential at least the English Gov- 
ernor showed generosity by raising Napoleon’s allowances 
for his establishment from £'8,000 to £12,000 per annum. 
This useful amelioration was forgotten in what Montholon 
described to Basil Jackson as the policy of Longwood, the 
policy of pouring into England pamphlets of grievances 
" cliiefly levelled at the governor as the head and fount of all 
that was amiss." Mr. Watson lias himself an amusing note 
on the use made of certain Jews in S. Helena in the secret 
transmission of letters to Europe. He constructs for his 
readers this picture of I’iontkowski : 

” Bright-eyed, loosc-liyipcd, gentle-mannered, simple-minded, 
receptive, iDmantic, susrejUible, swaved up or down hy the 
moment’s impulse, and moved to smiles or tears with equal 
facility - -a curious co!n])Oiind of the Slav's fanaticism, the 
Teuton’s Schwarnu'ici. Ihe ITeiuiuuan's \.'inilv. the Onentars 
resignation, and the Athenian’s gossii)-iuongci ing -not a Irace of 
the Roman about liim. Withal an amiable and affectionate 
nature.” 

Piontkowski was at S. Helena from r)eccnibc‘r 29th, 1813, 
to October Jolh, iSib, wlieii he ^^as (hpoiied from the 
island h}' order of Bathurst and Lowe, ]>arlly because in 
his signed declaration he Iia-rl ahiist'd tlic island and its 
climate, and partly bt cause be IkuI at tempted to yxTsuadc 
a young English ofheer to ( arrv iiifoimalion to Kiiro]^c. 
Mr. Watson jiiiblislies from 1b(‘ Wilson payxTs letters written 
by 1 he pole after his return to England, in whn b be desciibes 
the life at I .ongwood. 'I’he most interc'sling portions of these 
deal Willi Na])olcon liiinself : 

” No man can be more abstemious than he : it is his practice 
to rise from table with appetite still lelt, and he drinks only 
about a quarler of a bottle of claret, mixed with water, at a 
meal ; after dinner he has a small glass ol wine of Constantia 
with the dessert. . . NajioJeon always rides the same horse, 
which he is very fond of. and caresses and calls his ‘ faitliliil,' 
and he is amused when the horse knows him from afar. ... He 
spends the whole day m reading, wntiup. or dictating tlie memoirs 
ol his life. The suite assembles at 0 in. 111 the saloon, when the 
Emperor often sjieaks ot his youth, of which he can recall the 
minutest circumstances. Even in those days the King of 
Corsica (Paoli) said : ‘ Napoleon, you .ire a man out ol Plutarch.’ ” 

Those who are attracted by medical details will find a long 
and minute account of the Emperor's last illness and death 
in a note by Mr. Watson. In fact the most valuable portion 
of the book is in the notes and disquisitions, the vivacious 
and rather fierce little character sketches, and the " .spade- 
work " which has produced appendices containing facts 
which may at some future time prove of decisive importance 
in historical controversy. 

Mr. Watson is of the school of writers who arc determined 
that their style shall never be dull, and sometimes the deter- 
mination is so obvious as to be rather depressing. He will 
use a phrase like " We must return to our wethers." His 
writing is virile, he coins words and phrases, (for example. 
" she had no friends on a crumenal basi.s ") and is a notable 
polyglot ; but he is also at times slangy, allusive and topical, 
and sometimes tortures our poor mother tongue. When 
he is dealing with other writers upon S. Helena he becomes 
a very Dervish of criticism. Forsyth particularly excites 
him : " licensed fosterling of Themis that he is, he clutches 
at the scales and claps them on to your eyes 1 " M, Masson 
receives a stately compliment, and some severe blows, par- 
ticularly for liis innuendoes against the wife of Piontkowski. 
Mr. Watson finishes his account of that lady's life during her 
husband’s absence in this triumphant exclamation — " might 
every grass widow give so clear an account of her late move- 
ments when her lord and master comes clattering home froxa 
abroad I " Walford D. Grebn, 
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AN INJURED QUEEN.* 

Though much has been written about the wrongs and 
:soiTows of Queen Qiroline, and she has her place, of course, 
in all the histories of her time, during the last ninety years 
only two books have been devoted exclusively to the sur- 
prising, rather sordid, very baffling story of her unhappy 
life. The first was written by an Italian ])rolcssor ; and 
Jierc in these two handsome volumes of Mr. Melville’s, 
we have the .second. Whether Caroline was guilty of 
■anything worse than careless talking and indiscreet 
behaviour it is impossible to say with certainty ; Mr. 
Melville inclines to give her the benefit of the doubt — 
for there is a. doubt, and a large one ; but even if her guilt 
were sure, after reading Mr. Melville’s vivid, sympathetic 
study of her character, and the whole story of her suffer- 
ings, one’s blame is swallowed up in pity. Whatever her 
faults, she was amiable, kindly ; her very carelessness 
•and guileless outspokenness were continuaily delivering 
her into the hands of her enemies ; she was surrounded 
•by treacherous friends who were eager to curry favour 
with the TMnee, her husband, by exaggerating and betray- 
ing her smallest follies and bearing false wifncss against 
her. And for the Prince himself, the fourth (ieorge, that 
" first genlleman in Europe," nothing in his discreditable 
•career so utterly discredits him as his mean, boorish and 
heartless treatment of the woman he had married. Mr. 
Melville has done his work carefully and well ; his piclnres 
■of the life of flic period, and of its leading personalities 
•arc admira.bly drawui ; he has laid all rclialilc niifhorilics 
under eontribulion and been enabled, morf’ovcr, I0 enrich 
Jns book witli some hitluirto iiTi})ubhsli('d doi ninenls. lie 
has handlcMl liis material with a narrative skill that makes 
" An Injured Qu(‘en,” a])art from lis historical value, 
•a romance of most poignant liiiman interest. 


EIGHT NEW NOVELS. 

Whafevt'r else may be lacking in modern fiction it is 
neillier litcrar)" ability nor variety. 1 )nring this monili 
I have read to .speak only of novels one can rei omniend 
with some enthusiasm " Wintering lla}^”’' Mr, John 
Trcveiia’s soniliic but povveriul I )artmooi romaiiee, wiIJi 
its atmosphere of grim tragedy and vividly iiiiagined nar- 
rative of disastrous jiassioii ; " 'I Ik' Consulinc l.uck,"- a 

delightfully idyllic love story, that 1 iins a che<]iiercd course 
and by the way gives occasion for some very ably realised 
pictures of Irish life and the drollery, tenderness, jirido 
and fine simidicities of Jri:3h character ; Mr. Cluirles 
Melwoy’s cxhilaratingly fresh and eJevt'r comedy of a 
chivalrous eloj^cment,” which ends in a fashion that dis- 
illusions and shocks you with siirjiri.se, though it is the 
absolutely fitting end for it ; " Branston 1 le.ith,"^ which 
will plea.se you if you arc a good democrat by its high 
idealism and the profound sincerity of conviction with 
which it handles the land laws and the terrible problems 
of modern poverty ; " Love’s Pilgrimage,"^ that is some- 
what reminiscent of the anonymous " Diary of Arthur 
Stirling," with which Mr. Upton Sinclair practically started 
his literary career, but the later .story shows what remark- 
able progress he has made in the mastery of his art. A 
real passion burns in his love episodes ; he louche.s on the 
most delicate mysteries of life with a fine spiritual insight ; 
and if his minute presentment of the character of a man 
of genius sometimes irritates you this is not to say that 
the picture is nfit amazingly true. \’oii may or may not 
sympathise wdth Mr. Sinclair’s fierce attacks on our social 
conventions, but you can scarcely fail to be taken with the 
beauty and originality of his story. 

* "An Injured Queen: Caroline of Brunswick." By Lewis 
Melville. 2 Vols. 24s. (Hutchinson.) 

^ " Wintering Hay." By John Trevena. 6s. (Constable.) 

“ " The Considine Luck." By H. A. lliiikson. 6s. (Stephen 
Swift.) 

* " Brass Faces." By Charles McEvoy. 63. (Stanley Paul.) 

* "Branston Heath." . By C. Reginald Knock. 6s. (Dent.) 

* " Love's Pilgrimage." By Upton Sinclair. 6s. (Heine- 

mann.) 



Queen Caroline with her daughten 
the Princess Charlotte. 

Fiiiin .'in riifir.ivjnj: .ifUT K. Cosw.iy 
1‘ioin “An ln)iw(.'\l (^'mn-n.’' by T.oub Molvilit* (Hutchinson'. 

Out of fhc Wreck 1 Rise," " Tlic Advenfures of Miss 
Oregory," mid " Ilaleyoiu', " Jiave noHiing in c fniinion witli 
e.idi other e-xcept that eacli is, J Hunk, tlic^ best liook its 
aiiHior h.is yet given us. JNols never count for so much in 
Miss Ilarraderfs novels as her indefinable ciiarm of style, 
and the rare gift she has of creating cliaractcr and atnio- 
spliere. Her study of the teiiijicranient of that little great 
man Adrian Steel,® is a subtle and admir,d)lc piece of work. 
Crudely speaking, Adrian is dishonest and dishonourable ; 
when, as a dramatic agent, he ha.s cheated his clients out 
ol huge sums ot money and is on the verge of discovery 
and disaster, he does not dream of confiding 111 liis neglected 
wife, but turns for advice and liclp to two women wliom 
he had loved and tired of and thrown over years ago. 
( )ne is a widow now and devoted to social work ; the other, 
morose, level-headed, rather unscrupulous, carries on 
bininess in Soho as a dealer in antique jewellery. Both 
of them still clierish his memory, and when he comes back 
to them, they forgive him at once, and their love of him 
and jealousy of each otlicr llaine up again, and they are 
ready to sacrifice themselves and go any length.s to serve 
him and save him from ruin. 

" Halcyone,"’ is as far rcmovc^d as anything could be 
from those witty, smart society novels that have placed 
Mis. Elinor Glyn among oui most iiopular novelists. Wise 
beyond her years, with the Jieart of a child, the soul of a 
mystic, and looking on life always with fearless and innocent 
eyes, Ifalcyone, both as girl and as woman, is the .strangest, 
most lovable and delightful of heroines, and this story 
of lier life and of the coming of love into it is clothed in a 
dream-like beauty and intensely alive with interest. It 

• " Out of the W reck I Rise." By Beatrice H arraden, 2s. net. 
(Nelson.) 

’ " Halcyone." By Elinor Glyn. 6s. (Duckw-orth.) 
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is no small thing to say that '' The Adventures of Miss 
Gregory is a better book than " Souls in Bondage," 
but in the quiet strength of its workmanship, its tense 
dramatic force, and the sense of effortless case with which 
it is written I think it goes beyond that memorable earlier 
volume. Miss Gregory is “ one of those disconcerting women 
who combine a mannish charm with an entirely feminine 
strength of personality," and she travels about the world, 
an understanding, observant, purposeful creature, seeking 
material for a book she is writing, and always ready to 
intervene in the affairs of others and help any who are 
in need of it. Her twelve adventures cover a wide range 
of experience, and arc related with great skill and imagina- 
tive force. Picturesque, vivid, crowded with incident, 
" The Adventures of Miss Gregory " are at once good 
literature and intensely interesting reading ; outside the 
pages of Kipling, we have had no short stories of recent 
years that equal them in their constructive art, their know- 
ledge of humanity, and the brilliant imaginative quality of 
their writing. 

S. J. 


TWO POETS.* 

" The Clouds," like Mr. Doughty’s last book, " The 
Cliffs," has been written under the very solemn belief that 
Britain is to be successfully invaded by Germany. Like 
" The Cliffs," the new book dejnets what Mr. Doughty 
expects to take place unless we have a strong, jierpctual 
Conservative Government, hundreds of Dreadnoughts, 
Super-Dreadnoughts, Ultra-Dreadnoughts, conscription, 
pills to purge dcinocracy, and so on. I ha\'c not tlie 
least idea whether Mr. I )onghty is a false prophet, and, if 
so, whether the War (Iffice or the Admiralty is aware of 
his existence, but 1 liope that tliousands of 
Conservatives, and (ierinanophobes, will buy his book 
when they hear that lui blows the last trump of jiatriotism. 
Only thus docs it seem still possible that Mr. J)oughty's 
poetry might be discoveicd. Nor would it be a false 
alarm. For Mr. Doughty is proliably tlic most completely 
patriotic of English jxKds. His epic poem, " 'Phe Dawn 
in Britain," treats tins island as sacred, and the birth of 
the idea of British nationality as a holy and mighty thing, 
and the j^ocm is worthy of the conception. It is no wonder, 
then, that fear for his country should move liim with a 
religious emotion, a holy wratli, a prophetic pity and 
dread. Alicady, in " The Cliffs," he has shown that his 
conviction has not spoilt his poetry, though it has led it 
into strange places, far away from Brennus and C^iractac us, 
among Crennan acroxilanists and new.sboys calling " Piper ! " 
lie is a patriot as not even Wordsworth or Milton was, 
as, perhaps, no Englishman of his class has been since 
Elizabeth's time. When he siieaks we understand tliat 
" The Faerie Queene " is not mere poetry. For him Britain 
is an fibode of spirits, men, elves, birds and flowers, which 
are all children of the divine idea of Britain. He has 
spoken with the " Muse of Britain." She has answered 
him, and has, in fact, inspired this book by giving him 
a vision of what is to come. 

ITie book is a narrative broken up in a not wholly sati.s- 
factory way by dialogue, merely to avoid oblique narration. 
Since only a tiny sacred band has bought " The Cliffs," 
it is useless to compare " The Clouds " with it. " Tiie 
Clouds " opens with an indignant lament over this " negli- 
gent isle," warning it that never yet has an invader been 
repulsed from it. A perfectly distinct description follows 
of the “ Muses* Garden,'* where Caedmon and Chaucer and 
Spenser dwell. Spenser is the English poet most venerated 
by Mr. Doughty, and as is natural, this book of " The Muses' 
Garden " is very Spenserean in language and feeling, but 
with touches of a sublimity and activity wliich were beyond 

• “ The Adventures of Miss Gregory." By Perceval Gibbon. 
6s. (Dent.) 

• " The Clouds." By Charles M. Doughty. 5s. net. (Duck- 
worth.) 

"So^s of a Syrian Lover." By Clinton Scoliard. Is 6d. 
net. (Elkin Mathews.) 


that poet. The Muse shows him Britain invaded, and 
gives him the power to follow " from day to day, with eye 
and ear *' some one among the sufferers. Presently the 
scene narrows to a workman's family driven by German 
fire out of their town, and now sitting in a field round a 
fire of sticks, bidding farewell to one Carpenter, their 
" gentleman lodger." Him it is that Mr. Doughty Ls per- 
mitted to follow in his long walk homewards from the 
burned town, up through Ely, Stamford and Dove Dale, 
and then, finding his mother fled from the invaders, into 
Wales. The intruding dialogue, good in itself, makes the 
jirogress of the narrative uneasy, but granting Mr. Doughty 
— as the Muse has done — his style and his vision, there is 
no other fault. Cariienter’s journey is through country 
not much directly afflicted by the invasion, but at every 
road and at every village he sees hunger, anxiety, some- 
times despair, much confusion and dark uncertainty. Now 
and then a soldier or a sailor brings bad news. At inns 
and waysides men share news and views. Thus, through 
Carpenter and those whom he meet.s, a various and lively 
picture of the figlitiiig and the effects of it is given. Several 
of the characters arc drawn with .some care and always 
with a manly archaic charm a publican, a magistrate, a 
})cdlar, a parson, a preacher, several officers, and a councillor 
gipsying on the banks of the Dove. Now and then com- 
panies of soldiers cross his path : 

"Erect, alert, the young men harilily pass." 

Some of the fields are tro(ld(*n bare, but the book lacks 
no loveliness of Nature . 

" l.rap glache^'cd clulureii hither, gathering posies; 

Sweet vK)h‘t, needy, daiutv ladies' smocks , 

With jacinth, medlev'ed in the thn. kel grass. . . 

When thc^ngler in the Dove talks ot Izaak Walton and 
sings a song between a herdgrooni and it iiiilkmaid — 

"Thine c\es hen two coniHowf r; , Ihev hen so Idue " 

— it is hard to leinembcr that we are in a country at the 
edge of famine and destruction, and harder to realist* that 
we arc in tiie twentieth century, wlicre 

" Each party f>iitl)i(l(ielh oilier m the State ; 

That sinks J)r swims, hut through the gn.edy vote, 

Ol blind, vindictive, Mafeking populan* " 

In any case, it is a century wduTc the League of Patriots 
have " Patna " broidered on their (mj>s hy wtiinen's 
luinds, and a W'elsh hard speaks as .ii the morning of the 
world, albeit Ins fairies are as certainly not Welsh as they 
arc cerlaiiily gfiod , but not so good as the Jhighsh fairies in 
" The Cliffs." 

The book ends inconcliisnndy ; 

" The rest untold, no livnng toiigin* can speak.” 

The war is not at tin end : '* Tiritain begins, in airman- 
shq), to excel," and has some success hy sea. Perhaps the 
trumpet note lias waked to soiiu* purpose " virtue, man- 
hood, fortitude of idle Britain," or the patriot Bard could 
bear no more of the horror. The end is not unsatisfactory. 
Even in a paraphrase the pomn would justify itself as an 
imaginative forecast. The majestic, steady spirit of the 
poet makes it something altogether beautiful, in which the 
prophetic, the realistic and the idyllic arc combined. The 
dignity and sweetness are Spenser's as well as Mr. Doughty's, 
the sublimity and homeliness are his own, and xieculiarly 
his own. At the same lime, I hope that he is tired of 
airships and invasions. 

Mr. Clinton Scoliard has written fifty amorous epigrams, 
and seven or eight times he has succeeded so well that the 
writing — and the reading — of tho others has not been 
wasted. If I give two examxfles I shall make it clear at once 
to a reader of any experience what Mr. Scollard's merits 
and limitations are. The twelfth is : 

"A wondrous book is El Koran, 

A book tho loving Faithful prize; 

Its treasured pages show to man 
An open path to Paradise. 

" I con the words of El Koran, 

Yet when I look within her eyes, 

Somehow I deem that 1 can scan 
A nearer path to Paradise." 
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The twenty-fourth is : 

“ AJl the wonder Ncl)o’«* summit shows, 

All the llawlcss crown of Hcrmon’s snows, 

“ All the vi'rnal bloom of Gonnosar, 

All the bul)blin^» si>nriy[s ul Kerf llawar, 

All of Omar's moscjue. it’s glow and grace, 

^^'hat are they if T only see licr lace ' ” 

A clear, iioinlcd thought neatly and brielly expressed 
in rhyme is not poetry, hut is always a justification for 
verse. Sometimes it can lellcct, a.s it were, poetry itself, 
as in the forty- fifth of these : 

“As 1 go 11 j), as 1 go down, 

From khan to khan, irom town to town, 

I meet with names of old renown 
1 cm \ not the mighty dead ; 

Enough Jor me if, o’er my head, 

Uv WHS her lover ! it he said." 

Outside of Eandor, such ejiigrams are not easy to find, 
and inside tliey are not always better. Hut fifty is enough 
unless Ml. Scollard has otlier impersonations within his 
range. As a vSyrian lover he is eliarming, though 1 know 
nothing of Syria. 

F-DWAki) 'Thomas. 


IN FORBIDDEN CHINA* 


It is not from many books of travel that the readei rises 
with the wish that tin re were more. 'This is decidedly the 
leeling produced by the account of the D’Ollone Mission 
in igof)-iqoy through China, 'Tibet and Mon^^ha. One 
regrets parting from the brave Frenchman, with his child- 
like longing to do soiiudhing no oru' ha,s done before, always 
most naivel}' expressed, so that om’'s heart aches wntli his 
when he had at last reached Sali-lao-ho, with temples 
rivalling those of l^'.llora," “ a marvellous phantasma- 
goria," “-fantastic vision," et( , and running through a 
bundle of journals finds an account of them by M. Cliav- 
annes. his predecessor by six months. It mu.st liave 
^somewhat mitigated his disappointment that M, ('ha,vanncs 
was a Frenchman, Imt it never sinmis to have otciirred 
to him that theie might be othei piedecessors of whom he 
had not happened to hear. In Lolo-land, vvlm h ajijiareiitly 
gives its name to the book, lu' lu'ver nder'. to Mi. Pollard, 
the l^aiglisli mission. iry trieiid of the Kolos 'Ihcre is only a 
footnote about Colonel Davies, whose admirable m.ip of 
this wdiole region, prepared tor our W ar < Mlice, would 
make it possible to follow the autlioi in his divagations 
from the regular roads through the district. Whtli the 
miserable attcmijit at a maj) issued willi this volume, (‘ven 
to one knowing the country tolerably faimharly, it has 
been impossible to ascertain tlie whereabouts of the mis- 
sion's wanderings. 'Tins has been made no easier by the 
peculiarities of the translation, it is just as strange in an 
English book to write ol “ the Yunnan," " the Szeihiian," 
as it would be to write of " the ^'orkslnre," " the Aliddle- 
■sex," and, though we do call one river the Ked Kivcr just 
as tlio F'rench do, what they call the Blue Kiver is known 
by us as the Yanglse. There are also several sentences 
intelligible only if one thinks what a word for word trans- 
lation into French would mean. 

'riiosc defects do not, however, sjioil the breezy delight 
jwith which the Vicomte describes the dangers he en- 
l,^ountcrcd by travelling routes generally considered too 
i-disagreeable. In the end he enumerates his gains. 


“ Two thousand photographs of types, coslimics, monuments. 
Land character! .Stic landscapes ; more than 200 complete anthrojio- 
|logical mensurations ; 46 vocabularies ol non-Chinese dialects ; 
4 dictionaries of native characters previously unknown or un- 
ieciphered ; 32 I.,olo manu.scripts ; 225 inscriptions relating to 
historical events, in Chinese, Sanscrit, Tibetan, Mongol, Manchu, 

• “ In Forbidden China." By Vicomte D’Ollone. Trans- 
ated from the French of the Second ICdition by Bernard Miall. 
l5s. (T. Fi.sher Unwin.) 

" China As It Really Is." By a resident in Peking. 2s. 
lEveleigh Nash.) 


Arabu.. and Lolo ; tli.- ,ilino.,l uni.iu.- aii<l i,\. Table mono- 

grapl.Nol iorly two eil.r-, ; nuin. u.us weapons, utons.ls, eN.unples 
of pottery t.inenrv painton;, , „„d l.nally an abun.lant liar'est 
ot obsi.i vat ions. Ihr uIk.Io m.iss oj our dot iiiurnts could not 
be presented iii less Hum sf-\cM M.lnmcs ” 


One wonders a ImU- wh.H Hu- Tiemh word tMiishiled 
“ uiidiscoxeiiible " vn.ls. but tins ,s u goodly mass to h.ivc 
biought back, .ind it will be ]),irti(. ul.irly iiitt'n'sting to 
learn vvhat lias been asceitaimsl .ibout those most (hdight- 
fnl Si Fan, or Western liarbai urns, uhose voimg men 
ajipeared .is modest .ind geiilkunanly us they iiM-luinly 
were bc.nitilul And tins ly.uls to uiioHuu- ungiaeioiis 
conimcnl. Ihc Nuomle himselJ ii'grets licit some of 
the, as he says, veiy Ime-lookmg men, they met, do not 
look well in then i>hotogrri jihs 1 lie\ iertamly do not. 
It is iintortumite travellers will jiersist in pliologrui)hmg 
men unaccustomed bx amer.is llieiefoie \\ilh then moiitlis 
open and then foii*iit*.ids all in Jnrrows .ind with th(‘ 
tiiithc'r diawbiick as .i ink' ol htisung tlie scoiLhing siiii 
full uj)on their tuees, a position be* onnng to no man. and 
then ji.ilm ott tliese jiliotogiMphs upon ns us showing tyjies. 
But the book is a ch.irmmg recoid ol .idvenl iiroiis Iraycl 
with some distinctly piirjih' jiatihcs towards tlie end 
describing tlie Dalai Kama and his retinue, when tlie aiitlior 
had the singular good luck to lru,v(‘l with his very motley 
Jind pictiir(‘squc tollowmg on then meinoiable jouincy to 
] ’eking. 'This is nuh'tsl, jierhaps. the most interesting 
poilion of a \ Cl y agrct'.ililc book which does nut leave us 
much the wiser, all the aiithoi's ri\seareli(*s being kept for 
less popular volumes. W'Jiy are nol books ot this kind 
given to boys instead of the blood and Ihundei imagina- 
tions on whuli the> .ire now' so i(‘d up, that their over- 
stimulated ftim'v seems aflerwaids iiiieipial to anything 
but til -bits and i:ri( kid scores > 


“ ( hina As It fie. illy Is " does nol err on IIk* side of giving 
loo iiiLich information (201 short pages on Kuropc as it 
really is could not tell us very miirh). but if there is a demand 
for a hglit volume alioiil the largi'st (oiintry in the world, 
the homo of a ipiarter of the human races, this is a very 
well printed volume on exeeJleiit jxijier. 'There are twenty 
two chapters ; that on " Honesty, Commeteial and Private “ 
occiiiucs tw^o and a halt jiages, and m it wc find this lather 
nmiurk.'iblt* jiaragraph ■ 

" Thv tin.'il .'i|)peal in t Inn.i is always to puhlie opinion; in 
Taigland, to the men* lellei of tlie lawc llonesly is the best 
jK>h( V lor all in Cliina. In F.ngl.md honesty is the best ])oljcy — 
lor dull jieoplf' only. The astute tinancicr and eonijianv jno- 
inotei. w'host* cleverness in skirting the kw has eii.ihled liiili 
to .mi.iss a lorhine, is by no nie.ins a r.iiily in ICiiglantI : he 
eoiiM not exisl in China " 


Dining ioiir years of absence from China lumoiirs have 
reaehc'd me iliat ( linu'se business morals have alieady been 
gre.itly deteriorated by inleucjurse with Ihirojieans, it is 
comforting to Uviir that this is not really so. The author 
.seems not to liave mixc'd in ( liinesc* hamily hie, lie is cer- 
tainly qmte wrong in attributing so little inllnencc to 
womc’Ti, who arc* the* circ'.'id of every foreigner atteiniiting 
to buy l.incl in China,, and of wdiom Chinese mcm have 
always struck me as curiously afraid. With regard to a 
great many otlier big subjects he, liowevcr, scm'uis as accurate 
as it IS possible to be in such small c ompass, for did not 
" ('hmese C'haraetcnsties " Smith once say, " It is impos- 
sible to open one's month to say the truth aboul China 
without telling a lie* al the same time." Kittle girls did not, 
however, h.tvc their feet bandaged in their first or seconcl 
years. As a portly official once said to me across the 
dinner-table, " 'I'he paw little things must have two years 
to run." It is about men's m.itters the author is best 
informed- -^Ihe Kaw, and the c auses that led to the revolu- 
tion ; but is it not significant that it is China he is writing 
about, and he has to devote two chajiters to Etiquette ? 
We alas ! have not much to write nbout in England with 
the School Board training the nation, yet manners in a 
nation s life play the same jiiirt as oil in machinery, and 
without them there must be ever inci casing friction. 

Mrs. Archibald Little. 
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JOHN BUCHAN^S STORIES.* 

One feels, in beginning to write of this book, that one 
should in the first place fill a pipe. The stories are by no 
means such as tell themselves in smoke-rooms only, but 
the various supposed narrators and the characters have 
got a habit of postponing their remarks until their pipes 
are filled. From this you will be able to deduce, a little 
roughly, what is Mr. Buchan’s entertainment, and yet he 
does not portray the merely stolid hero. In the “ Kings 
of Orion," for instance, we are told of Tommy Tascelles 
who misgoverned Dcira, for his heart was in remote liokhara 
and was threatening the walls of Samarkand. All this, 
however, was applied in time of trouble, very picturesquely, 
to assuage Deira. Everything turns out extremely well, 
but in this tale we have an illustration of imperfect methods. 
The short story is a thing so difficult to compass, it has rules 
as inexorable as the sonnet’s ; and to have red herrings on 
the path is quite taboo. We here are introduced to Thirl- 
stone and another sportsman who have met in several tight 
places and arc now in a small inn somewhere in Scotland 
for the fishing. Enter the landlord who announces that 
one Captain Wiston is expected. Thirlstonfi wants to 
leave, at all events he lets his pipe go out, because the Cap- 
taifi in ’qo had behaved very badly ; in fact the somebody 
else which inhabits each of us had come to tlic surface : 
" when the kings were driven out of Orion, they were sent 
to this planet and given Ccudi his habitation in some mortal 
soul." 'J'his leads Thirlstone to tell the excellent yarn of 
Tommy, but the point is that the dark allusions to Wiston, 
of whom we hear no more, should not have beim made. 
That is the inferiority of English as compared with French 
short stories ; the best of our neighbours do not allow any- 
thing to be lost in the smoke. And Mr. Buchan deserves to 
be talked of in the .same room as the best of short-.story 
writers. He can lead up to a dramatic point with great 
artistry, he can make his slory one artistic whole, as for 
instance in " The Lemniaii," which is perhaps the most 
interesting of this collection 'L'he local colour is not 
obtrusively laid on and the whole conception is unusual and 
attractive. Mr. Buchan deals more frequently with his 
own native land, the Border, and he is no less pre-occupied 
with what may happen on the borderland of matter and 
spirit. " Leithen stopped to refill his pipe," and the result- 
ing story holds us to the end ; but more interesting is the 
South African talc entitled " The Grove of Ashtarotli." 
Tremendous deeds are done, there is no time for smoking, 
that is to say, when the story gels up to tlic! climax. Before 
that : "I was disinclined for dinner, so I had a cutlet in the 
library and sat smoking till my tongue ached." In this 
tale the ' descriptions of tropical nature and sub-tropical 
human nature arc exceedingly well done, and there is much 
elusive beauty. Mor do these attributes exhaust Mr. 
Buchan, for in " A Imcid Interval " he shows a very pretty 
power of satire which Liberals will bc'the first t 6 enjoy. 
These stories have nearly all been printed in Blackwood's 
Magazine, so that a certain high standard of workmanship, 
research and a genial attitude will not be far to seek. And 
they are interesting to such an extent that now and then 
your pipe will go out. The interspersed poems are very 
well done, though they were not written, perhaps, l>ecause 
they had to be ; there is more mystery and beauty, as a 
rule, in the stories. And one of the finest stories is the first : 
" The Company of the Marjolaine," which is supposed to 
be told in a series of letters by a gentleman making the 
Grand Tour of Europe. The point of view is exactly caught 
and altogether apart from the extraordinary old man, 
dejure King of England, and the emissaries who came to the 
Tre Croci to offer him the American crown, this is a story 
you cannot afford to miss. Mr. Buchan in print is a good 
companion ; no less good he must be, one supposes, in the 
ffesb when he is stalking, fisliing, looking at some Border 
scenery or smoking in some Border inn. 

H. B. 

* ” The Moon Endureth." By John Buchan. 6s. (Black- 
wood.) 


A SAILOR POET * 

Somehow or other the sea ^hat beats upon our shores has 
given little of its savour to the poetic literature of our race. 
We have had quite a large number of prose writers with 
imaginations stirred by the wonders of the deep, but very 
few of our poets have been sailormen. There was a chance 
of our poetry being enriched with something new and 
strange when Thomas Lodge took to seafaring ; but the 
mind of the Elizabethan poet turned landward, and with 
the waves breaking over the ship and wotting the paper as 
he wrot(‘, he composed the pretty ulyll of forest life that 
Shakespeare adapted into " As You Like It." Coleridge’s 
" Ancient Mariner ” — the work of a landsman — has more 
of the magic of the sea in it than anything writ ten since the 
far-off age when the old Anglo-Saxon poets gazed in 
wondering terror at the " whale’s path," down which their 
people were rowing to the conquest of England 

An old Isle of Wight pilot said of Tennyson's " Enoch 
Arden " that it was the work of a. man who had only seen 
the sea from the shore. That is tlit p<)int of view from 
which most of the poets of our isJ.md raui have written 
about seafaring life. Byron is still our most vivid poet of 
the sea. though Swinburne has some magnificent marine 
pictures — Turneresqiie effects of foam and light and 
f hiindcr-cloud. It is long since an actu.il sailorman tried 
to smg of the things he felt and saw^ in his hard, rough and 
adventurous career. I ’rose yarns tlicn^ are in plenty, some 
of them beautifully and subtly told, but few sailors have 
had a veritable gift for verse, fins is why Mr. J. E. 
Patterson’s " The Iniie of the Sea " n remarkable. It i.s 
informed Avith the knowledge won by years of actual 
experience of sea life ir all ]>arts of the world. And this 
knowledge flashes out in htlle loiiclies of life tlial none but 
a sailor could list'. Here is a fine >'lirnacter sketch : 

" rin hf).sl — 

\ nun of luniberiug middle, big of vorc 
A nd oath, ln.s tact* a dipping sun, and limbs 
Like toughened sj>arb — li.id spent the most of life 
’Twixt liL\»\en and changing sr.i-. ; w'hereof he told, 

At times, such tales as lew belu ved " 

No landsman could have done that. The fact that the 
man is a character in a classic poem in whiidi Pluto figures 
in a villainous r 61 e, do(‘s not detract from the merits of the 
work. Mr. Patterson says in his picfacc th^it during a 
spell of vagabondage along the coasts of Greece, he fell 
asleej) one afternoon on the shore, and dreamt that some 
ancient pirates bceiched their galley on the spot, and 
offered up a sacrifice. Out of this dream he has made a 
strange tale of sailor life in the /Egi^in two thousand years 
ago. The pirates pass by an altar to Pluto, and mock at 
the idea of worshipping a god witli no power at sea. Un- 
fortunately, Pluto hears them, and, disguised as a seaman, 
joins the crew, and tries to wrei.k the galley. He induces 
some mermaids to tempt the pirates to ruin, but the men 
arc so drunk that they do not hear the weird songs of the 
sea-sprites. Then a tempest rises, and though the sirens 
sing on, the pirates are too hard at work to li.sten to them. 
But when the wind lulls, and the men arc resting after their 
toil, a mermaid sings them to 'sleep, while Pluto steers the 
galley on to the rocks. 

Into this wild, curious and original fairy tale, Mr. Patter- 
son pours much of the living and actual romance of sea- 
faring life. Sometimes we get a jolly chanty, from the 
boatswain of the pirates* galley, about a voyage to Britain 
where he saw a mermaid and was wrecked. It is this chanty 
that brings about the final disaster, for the boatswain's 
yam was not founded on fact, and, a^ every sailor knows, a 
man who falsely boasts of having heard a mermaid sing, 
hears one the next time he goes to sea, and dies. At other 
times we have a chorus of a classic sort, such as that 
beginning : 

^ " God of yonder rolling seas, 

(Swing the offering altar-high I ) 

God of calm and full-sail breeze. 

Hear thy seamen cry.'* 

* '*The Lure of the Sea.” By J. E. PatlSraon^ 5s net. 
(Heinemann.)^ 
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Quite in another vein is the grim modern ballad of the 

Ocean Kite,” that occurs among the shorter verses at the 
end of the volume : 

“ Royals in and staysails fast. 

Up she stood like fair renown 1 
Bows into it, on she passed, 

Making tracks for Hoogli's town. 

Sixteen knots an hour— her proud lloct's prouder flower — 
A-runmng of her casting down." 

At the price of two men's lives, the skipper made Calcutta 
with two days to spare. Wc want more ballads of sea life 
from Mr. Patterson. K. W. 


HOMES OF GREAT LONDONERS.^ 

It would easily be possible to make a book of this kind 
very doleful, and the writers arc not far to jseclc wJio would 
have moralized us out of patience. On the oik' hand wc 
would be invited to consider how these famous houses in too 
many instances decline on evil days, whereas the morahzer 
w'ould have pointed out to us that whcic the genius has all 



From ” Friiiioiis aiul Lilfr.n y Shrmes <il F.ciiuJon" (I nt) 


too often been neglected it is hardly decent to icgard his 
habitation. We are prone to look ujjon that side of liteiary 
people which has no concern with literature ; wc may not 
have perused the novels of Miss Blank, but wc are glad to 
road the morbid chronicler who tells us that she lives in 
Essex and is honorary captain of a iirc-bngadc. We may 
be so far interested in the lady, after learning of her ways 
and her accomplishments, that we proceed to lake up one 
of her romances. Tliis is certainly a step recommend, 
for we shall either put her and her works behind us ever- 
more, we shall resist Bic further blandishments of chroniclers 
who yearn to tell us what the damsel mo.st affects in motor- 
cars, in marmalades and men ; or we shall find that, after all, 
her books delight us, and we shall be anxious to learn more 
of her who wrote them. Mr. Adcock does not deal with 
writers of to-(Jay, he deals with writers and with artists who 
are living and who, many of them, will continue to survive 
so long as England lives. Of course they were but seldom 
prosperous, as ironmasters would define prosperity, and yet 
it does not follow that their earthly dwelling was not such 

• Famous Houses and Literary Shrines of London.*' By 
A. St. John Adcock. With 72: Illustrations by F rederick Adcock. 
7s. 6d. net. (Dent.) 


as they preferred. In any case the spirit of the dweller and 
the spirit of the place will have had their communion with 
each other — and in speaking of such sensitive inhabitants 
one may put stress on that phenomenon -the Jiouse will help 
us to our understanding of the man. In Mr. Adcock’s treat- 
ment cif the subject there is something very human. Those 
whom he celebrates arc people who inhabited, happily or 
otherwise, then* London houses , but wc*rc by no means 
inditterent to their surroundings. And the point of view 
is not that of the labourei who shouted to his mate a strong 
opinion as to Carlyle's sanity when he belield the old man 
at his door behaving in a C(!rtain way to an Italian organ- 
grinder. It is good to have these gloiious men and women 
thus descT-ibcd as householders and lodgers ; who can tell 
when all these houses which remain with us will be taken 
to the other side of the Atlaniic ? We aie not the kind of 
people — I need scarcely say who re;i.d such books as this 
because we merely want to pi y mto the great man’s ])rivacy, 
as I liave shown above wc are philosophers, the subject 
being a more dithcult. a more Tuornentous sartor rcsartiis. 
^'et there is a good deal to be said for those who liave no 
higher purpose than to read a book of anecdotes. The 
illustrations are not so idealised, so fitted out witli scrolls 
and flourishes as has become the habit of some arcliitcctural 
artists. It ai>pears to me that Mi. Frederick Adcock 11 ^ 
adhered as closely to the truth as has his brother, when he 
might have followed certain bad, tlioiigh picturesque, 
exaiiq)lcs, whose appropriateness one would never call in 
question if it were to illustrate a " Two to Nowhere,"' 
or some other of this writer's fairy volumes. Those who 
live aw.'iy from l^ondon will especially appreciate these 
clever putiires, which convey the truth and nothing but 
the truth No doubt that can be said of most of the 
exhibits in the architcclLU.d room of the A(’nd(miy, hut 
they do not attract, and certainly those illustrations do. 
As wc read this jnesimt book, whose information is so- 
c urious and so charming, wc shall take more pride m London, 
'riie Aniencaiis, of course, will be encountered in tlie motor 
cliars-a-bancs. with one eye on this book, another on the 
famous houses. 

HKNKN' |{aJvK1,F.IN. 


LADY SHELLEY’S DIARY.* 

" 'rhe Diary of Lady Shelley," which has just been issued 
under the able editorsJii]) of her grandson, Mr. RicJiard 
Edgeumbe, is a book to be thankful for. It is entirely 
unpretentious, but the personal charm of the author is- 
reflected throughout the volume, not a page of which the 
most hardened person in the art ol skipping would wish to 
leave unread The book, which is edited and annotated 
witli admiiablc discretion, contains a short autobiography 
of Lady Shelley's earlier years, and carries the diary down 
to March, 1817; but wc hope, from what Mr. Edgeumbe 
says in his preface, that he may be encouraged to give us- 
furtlier portions of his grandmother's diary. The varied 
nature of its contents may be gathered from some of tho 
editor's remarks : 

'• Wc arc brought quite naturally into the intimate society of 
the Empress Mane Louise, the Countess of Albany, Mettomich, 
Canova, Byron, Sir Walter Scolt. Brougham, and many others 
well known to fame. In tliese pages the facile pen of a brilliant 
woman inspired by unqiienLliablc enlluisiasm lias given us a 
fresh and faithful picture of Society in the reign of George HI." 

Frances Lady Shelley, the only daughter and heiress of 
Thomas Winckley, of Preston, a wealthy Lancashire land- 
owner, was born in 1787, and survived until 1870. She 
was only six years old when she lost her father, and long 
before his death he had become disgusted with the factories 
that were rising in the neighbourhood of Preston. " Proud 
Preston," as it was called, because it was the winter resi- 
dence of the nobility and the county families. An anecdote 
illustrating his grand sense of dignity is quoted by his 
daughter. One morning on going to the fishmonger as 

* " The Diary of Frances Ladv Shelle> , 1787-1817." Edited 
by her Grandson, Richard Eageumbe. 10s. 6d. net. (John 
Murray.) 
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usual to select his fish for dinner, he found himself fore- 
stalled in the purchase of the finest turbot by a Mr. Horrocks, 
a cotton-spinncr. Mr. Wincklcy thereupon pronounced 
Preston no longer a fit place for the residence of a gentle- 
man. and in a towering passion he left his old house never 
again to return. Mrs. Tiiomas Wincklcy was a bcautiiiil 
but rather worldly woman, who had made a j)revioiis 
marriage. She was in turns impetuously devoted to, or 
singularly neglectful of. her child ; she was fond of dress, 
cards and other ])ltiasurcs, and after Mr. Wiiickley’s death 
she married again. 

Frances Winckley grew up a very beautiful and high- 
spirited girl, and her natural gifts, no less than her fortune, 
attracted many prHendants, She confesses io corpielling 
a good deal, and she even went so far as to accept the hand 
of a middle-aged widower ; but no sooner had she consented 
to be his wife than she repented, and gave him liis con^i’, 
which he receiv^ed with such fury that made her realize 
she had had a most providential escape. 

Matchmakers, however, were busy on her account, and 
they had determined to marry her off to vSir John Shelley, 
a fascinating rake, a votary of the Turl and card-table, and 
seventeen years her senior, whom she. describes at her 
first meeting as " a distinguished-looking young man, with 
powder covering a rather bald head of hair."' He was 
sixth baronet of the senior creation, .ind of course only 
distantly related to the poet, who does not appear in I>ady 
Shelley’s story in tlie present volume. At first then', 
seemed little likelihood of anything coming of the afl.ur, 
for Sir John did not show miK'h interest in the girl, and she. 
like a well brought up young person, declared that “ it was 
not possible for me to confess an attachment to a man who 
had not jiroposed lo many me. I would not allow myself 
to feel any deep ariection for one who. after all, might only 
be amusing himscll at my exjiensc.” Moreover, her lialf- 
brother, who acted as her guardian, so far from favouring 
the suit, on account of the baronet’s rejiutation refused to 
visit him or ask him to his house. But all these clilficulties 
were at length surmounted, and Frances Winckley became 
Lady Shelley at the age of twenty. She refers to Sir John 
as her warm-hearted husliand, and gives several instances 
of his generosity ; but she is also frank in describing his 
peccadillos. It speaks miicli fiu’ her innate goodness of 
heart when we learn that she succeeded m managing this 
wild creature, to whom she was .so much devoted ; lier task, 
however, could hardly have been a sinecure. .Many weary 
nights she passed in waiting for liis return while he was 
squandering his money at the. whist-table, where sometimes 
he contrived to lose thousands at a sitting and often 
prolonged his ])lay until daylight. 

The most interesting piortion of " Lady Shelley ’s Diary 
is probably that which describes her Iriendship with tlie 
Duke of Wellington. He was far from insensible to the 
charm of a pretty woman, and ho paid iier iiiarked atten- 
tion from the first. Her admiration for tlie Duke; was very 
sincere, and, as Mr. h'dgcumbc says, her portrait of him 
" in 1815, as he appeared in private life, is an especially 
valuable contribution to our knowledge of that great man. 
of whom in his private capacity so little has been written." 

Lady Shelley first met the Duke in 1814, after his return 
from Spain, when he was being f^ted and dined every- 
where : she describes his manner as formal, and at a first 
introduction very imposing. But none of his victories and 
honours had succeeded in turning his brain, and " he 
retained," she adds, “ that simplicity of character and 
manner which is still his distinguishing excellence." 
Iniincdiately after the battle of Waterloo the Shelleys 
visited France, where they renewed their acquaintance 
with the Duke of Wellington in Paris. On their arrival 
Sir John went at once to call on the Duke, and within half 
stn hour he returned to call on Lady Shelley, who in de- 
scribing the meeting says : 

Even in those days Wellington, in London, was treated almost 
M a sovereign prince. His conversations conferred distinction, 
his wish was law. And yet what were his former triumphs by 
comparison with Waterloo ? Here was a man. in the very midst 
of his camp, only a fortnight after that battle, walking unattended 
from his palace to call upon me the moment that he heard of my 
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arrival in Paris I Wellington entered the i*oom looking as simple 
and unobtrusive as usual. I must admit that my enthusiasm 
for this great soldier was so great that I could not utter one 
word ; and it was with the greatest difficulty that 1 restrained 
my tears.” 

Lady Shelley saw a good deal of the Duke, and even rode 
lii.s famous charger “Copenhagen," She has preserved 
many of Wellington’s .sayings, but space will not allow me 
to quote more than the following e.vamplcs : In speaking 
of the losses at Waterloo the Duke said, "I hope to God 
that I have fought my last battlt‘. It is a bad thing to be 
always fighting. Whileyn the thick of it I am too much 
occupied to feel anything ; but it is wretched just after. 
It is quite impossible to think of glory. Both mind and 
feelings are exhausted. 1 am wretched even at the moment 
of victory, and 1 always say tli.it next to a battle lost the 
greatest misery is a battle gained." 

Wellington, like Napoleon, believed that hl^ was specially 
protected by Frovidence, but lie also said " It is experience 
that gives me the advantage over every other officer. 
Nothing new eaii hapj>en to me, and 1 always feel confident 
that 1 shall succeed. The troops feel the same confidence 
in me. For that reason I iirrnly believe that if anything 
had happened to me at Waterloo tlic battle was lost." 
Wellington related that, just be fore W.i ter loo, he was making 
the above observation to Lord Uxbridge, who soon after 
was hit by a ball. 'I'he J>iike added ; " It must have 

pa.sscd over me, or niy Jiorse. Ibit tin* finger of Chul was 
upon me ! " 

K()(;t;u Ingpkn. 


IRopel 1Rotc8. 


THE LITTLE BLUE DEVIL. Ma^k.llnr and 

Jtiitl) Hedford. Os. (Alsion Pivers ) 

Tony, the " little Blue Devil," so named from one 
of Kipling’s dcliglitful ballads, is a inueli mure credible 
creation Ilian Antoine- Hiigiies-l*hillipc-Ste. -Croix, Lord 
Trent, facing death in the .Vustiahan desert so that his 
cousin I’amcla, as yet an unknown ipiaiitity to him, may 
enjoy the title and estates that rightly btdoiig to him. 
Motherless, and the outcast sou of an original ru Ilian of a 
father wdio leaves him to shift for himself in Pans when he 
IS but ten years old, he Ixjcomcs by turns cabin-boy on a 
French fruit-boal, bools at a hotel iii C'.iiro, victim of the 
Legrcc-like managei of a New Zealand sheep steition, cattle- 
drover in .Australia, tram]), sailor, taxi-driver, engineer, and 
what-not in various parts of the globe : and wc follow his 
advcnlLircs with the interest Dial attaches to all stories of 
unconventional vagabondage, especially as they are 
described with a knowledge of the world and of men and 
women. His struggles against the odds are depicted with 
vigour and Jiumour : the born fighter develops before our 
eyes. When lie comes under the infiiience of Allison, the 
sweet-natured child-wife of a Philadelphia professor of 
Greek, we touch with him the shores of old romance. We 
admire him also during his brief " fling " in London, to^ 
which he devotes his hard-won savings. But when ho 
learns by chance of his real identity and runs away into 
the unknown again, and Pamela, in a sense, follows suit, 
the many arms of coincidence arc stretched like nothing .so 
much as the trade routes on a commercial map of the world. 
After Pamela has gone through adventures in California 
as painful in their way as her cousin^'s in New Zealand, the 
two meet again unexpectedly in Brisbane, and all ends 
happily. The style of the book is original and the humour 
is both mordant and kindly ; and no one w^o takes it up 
is likely to put it aside unfinished. 

A CANDIDATE FOR TRUTH, By J. D. Beresford. 

(Sidgwick & Jackson.) 

Any serious reader of fiction when he closes this book 
will watch with keen interest for Mr. Beresford 's next novel. 
Mr. Beresford can invent a etoi;y interesting throughout, 
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‘though never exciting or sensational, the plot in fact being 
always subordinate to the character development of the 
dramatis personce. Ilis style has distinction, to which his 
ironic (though never bitter) humour gives an agreeable 
flavour. He ai)pears to understand and to have a certain 
liking for all his characters. The reader will admit that ho 
is suprisingly broad-minded, though he has a few obvious 
prejudices. Only once has he any bitterness which he 
seems to share with his liero. Jacob Stahl, against his 
successful elder brother Em, in every other instance he 
makes out some sort of a case for the actions and motives of 
his characters. In these days when most people arc con- 
tent with a small acliicvcment Mr. Beresford is to be 
congratulated because he has not feared to attempt some- 
thing big and because success has crowned Ids attempt. 
" A Candidate for Truth,” is Vol. 11. of a Trilogy of which 
Vol. I. “ The Early History ** of Jacob Stahl was published 
last year. Hut Vol. II. ends at the beginning of a new 
era in Jacob’s life, and we are led to hope that after much 
tiibulation, Vol. III. will .show that he has at length 
found himself. ” A Candidate, lor Trutli ” is complete in 
itself but mo.st leaders will want to learn the early history 
of J.icob. ” The Karly History ” seems to us on the whole 
the better book of the two, though it contains nothing ecjual 
to the sketch of Cecil Barker. Biograjihies would be much 
more interesting and life-like if Mr. Beresford’s method 
was adopted by which his hero is sliowii moving about 
and living in an at tual world, not standing alone on a 
solitary jiedestal ; yet (as befits a biography) the hero is 
always the chief person, the other characters are always 
fittingly subordinate. Cecil Barker is the most original 
character in the piescnt volunie, and at tin* same time 
very true to life. He is m reality an entirely stupid person, 
ha\ing no real power in any direction, he cannot oigani.se, 
is a j)oor preacher and makes no jiretcnce to Im; a thinker 
or a theologian, }'et by his personal magnetism he attnicls 
all sorts of people and makes even cle^'cr, good people 
believe in him absolutely. It is only by^ actual close con- 
tact that those wlio admire him discover that his sclf- 
sacrifiie and heroism are nujrely the* mandestation of a 
relentless and cruel egotism. We should like very much 
to say something about every character m this book, who 
have become to us like familial fi lends, but sjiace forbids. 
In conclusion we would advise ev^(?iy one not only to read 
this volume, but to give it an honouied place on their 
shelves. 

THE GREY TERRACE. By -Mrs. h'rcd l<< vn(^lds. (xs, 

(Chajiinan iV Hall.) 

The central figure in Mrs. Reynolds' latest story, which 
is the best and most convincing she has ever written, is a 
young doctor, Jvcith Trent, who goes down to Cornwall 
to take the place of a friend w'lio is ill. He promj)tly frills 
in love witli Maisic, who, with lier Aunt Charlotte, is staying 
in the neighbourhood. At a picnic Maisie declaics that she 
could never speak to a man who liad killed another. It 
had happened that just before leaving London Trent saved 
a woman from a madman's murderous attack. The as- 
^^ailant died, and the young man's conscience was not ea.sy, 
notwithstanding the assurance of a colleague, l>r. Jeanne 
Meynell, tliat death was due to epilepsy. The woman also 
goes to Cornwall, and sets out to blackmail I rent, who tells 
Maisie the whole sordid story, and is repul.scd. How she 
learns the true worth of her lover is revealed in later chapters 
of the book, which is one wc can unreservedly rei ommend. 

It is a clever story, and the cbaraclcrs arc drawn ably and 
with genuine feeling. 'Dr. Jeanne is a particularly interest- 
ing study, a wholly lovable woman, in the view even of 
the Rev. Peter, who once regarded her as a ” female doctor.” 

THE HOUSE OF ROBERSHAYE. By Emma Brooke. 6s. 

(Smith, Elder.) 

There came into a village in the North Country a man 
who had a picture in his mind,” said Robert Robershayc, 
"just as I suppose artists' have a picture in their minds 
before they begin to paii^t. His eyes saw the coal mines 


under the hills, and in them the fires for his boiler houses ; 
he saw in thci quarries tlu' walls oi his big factories, and in 
the valley where the brooks ran, and over the hills wliere 
the carriers muddled along with their strings ol horses in 
bridle paths and through rough lanes, he saw streets and 
roads and houses filled by his operatnes. I.ook at an 
artist now ! He stops at lanv.is and colours. ( )ur grand- 
father used the valleys and the' hills tor his ])ietnre. he 
conquered space and in.uh' it a road for water, called 
labourers and operatives mund him. and tunu'd tlie scat- 
tered hamlet into a swurmiiig village Out of Ins energy 
he became their proNuler and i uled them as no king now- 
adays can rule his subjects. ” I Inis spoke Koliert Rober- 
shaye of the founder of his house f-liit Ambrose said : 
” The aim of all this splendid nubistn.d uxtivity w'as and 
is no more than the winning of profits for Ihe House of 
Robershayc. Our fortune wa.s not r.nsed without the 
sacrifice and maiming of Iminan lives. (Olton spinning 
was founded and iiiirsiied in lunTors until ('lovcrnment 
interferenee was necessary, ^'et Hie sfu lining oi cotton is 
really a wonderful tiling. 1 would ask nothing better than 
to be dir(‘clor of siuh an industry, with an objcLt really 
no less than the wide s]>rea(lmg of welLbeing. Ihit at 
present the direct consecpiencc of hea])ing anri gatheimg 
for oneself is an indnslnal war of Hie few, it may be the 
single man, against the many.” Robert and Ambrose were 
the heirs of Kobershaye, and they W(-‘re divided in Ihcir 
aims. Robert wisliecl to adopt those methods of American 
millionaires and tiiiancicrs that were to Ambrose criminal 
methods of heaping money. Ambro.se loved ” the strong 
confident as])iration, ' If we labour in J'by works with thb 
sweat ot our brtiws. Thou wilt make us jurtakers of Thy 
Vi.sicm and J'Jiy Sabbath.' *' Ambrose wins the victory 
through his death, and this is essential to the idea in the 
story ; while Robert's mind is .struck by conviction, as in 
” The Ring and the Book ” the Pope declared Guido 
Franceschini might be struck l)y a suddenness of fate ; 
Guido might ” .see, otu' instant, and be saved,” Hie truth 
being flashed out by one blow. 1'his is not the? strongest 
in handling of Jier books, but perJiaps that is because Miss 
Brooke has chosen to work upon a tlumie dcmcinding rather 
the miisivcness of a man’s toiicli than the Jc.s.s robust 
bru.shwork of the woman artist. It is unncces.sary to say 
that the book is one to be rearl with jileasurc, because it 
is well written. It is a book tliat must stantl out also, 
because it is informed by a fine moral purpose. 


THE GOOD GIRL, By Vincent O'Sullivan Os. ((’onslable.) 

'fhis is a strong and exaspcratingly unpleasant story. 
Paul Vendred, the only son ot a [anscnist Catholic mother 
and a plcasinc-loviiig father, is left on a threshold of nian- 
liood with money, a Cambridge education, and the instincts 
of a gentleman to face the world. Romantic and weak in 
will, Vendred falls m love with a face at a concert. He 
hears the lady sing, finds out she is a Mrs. Hover, and in 
due time makes lier acijuaintance. Henceforth, Paul 
Vendred is the vK.tim ot Mrs. Dover's charm, and his 
property is the prey of Mrs. Dover's liu.sband — a swindler, 
a liar, a lilackgiiardly advent urei — a man as utterly base 
as bis wife is utterly mercenary, easy going, and pitiless. 
Between them Vendred hasn’t a chance. Do what he will, 
he cannot keep away from Mrs. Dover, and he marries 
Dover s daughter by an earlier wife rather than be shut 
out from the stepmother's society, 't he marriage, of course, 
was altogether unsuitable, but it turns out better than 
might have been expected, for Louise loves Paul, and he 
loo, a kindly man, grows fond of her. But in a black 
moment, Mrs. Dover again overpowi'rs him, and Vendred 
falls as lie had never fallen before. Loui.se rL 4 shes off^ 
not to be found till she is dead in a Paris ho.spital, Dover 
is last heard of in South America, and Mrs. Dover, married 
to a Signor Belercdi, is singing in an operatic company in 
Milan, when, for the last lime, Vendred, living on very 
restricted means near Siena, meets Jirr. It is all a very 
sombre, sordid study of certain temperaments, and why it 
is called ” The Good Girl ” we cannot imagine. 
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D£lSTHAM^S* By Alexandra WatscNbh ^s. (Smithy Elder.) 

w,» 

The story of a boy's experience at a crammer's school near 
Geneva. When a would-be reader is told that it contains 
an accident and the death of a hoy, he or she may draw 
back. Matters of this kind become sentimental on the least 
provocation, in a school-story. Even Paul Dombey palls 
upon many just men in the company of Dickens' admirers. 
But Miss Watson has written a vital, fresh study of school- 
life. The boy who was born to be a painter and was pushed 
towards the Army by his stupid mother, the Rirl who dreaded 
growing up because it meant long skirts, Price the master, 
and even the German mistress of the^ ostablishineiit, arc a 
delightful company. Miss Watson has mixed fun and 
seriousness, and her reward of Bella in the end is a pretty 
touch. The sub- Lille, " A Web of Life," is rathei heavy 
for the plot, but it is almost justified by the last few chapters, 
which follow Ronald after he has left school, and round off 
the story of the principal characters. There is thought in 
the book, to the verge of senientiousness now and then. 
Still, the irrepressible' spirits of Ihc boys break through, and 
the total imjiression Is thoroughly healtiiy. 

THE DAMSEL DARK* By Clara Turnbull Os (Melrose.) 

This clever romance is. we understand, a first novel by 
a new writer, and narnnely escaped winning hrst place in 
Mr. Melrose’s receiil prize novel competition. Set in the 
troulilous limes of Stephen the Usurper, when Christ and 
his saints were said to tie asleep, the story is told by Kotiin, 
the Red Earl’s fool ; and Robin tells his tale with wit ,md 
•cunning, witii sparkling philosophy and rare powers of 
lyrical exjjressioii. All unwilling, the Fool is despatched on 
his good rmjl(j Ogicr with a contemptuous me.ssagc from the 
Red Earl to his mcce, the l.ady of Tournoir. with whose 
fair name that lying wench Rumour has long been busy. 
" The Damsel Dark ! w'hy, she is feared afar, hath, 'Us 
said, a man’s strength, a woman's cunning, and a witch’s 
unholy power." Captivated b}' the charm of this myster- 
ious sorceress, Robin enters her service, there to learn that 
his lady is no black wile h, but tlu' mirror of chivalry, the 
•enlightened chainjiion of the poor and oppressed, knight of 
knights, yet woman .ilways with a woman's strength and a 
woman's weakness. The Ixiok is (dimmed with the joy of 
adventure ; it glows with ^^allnth and colout, and places 
the author at once among tlie ranks of those born story- 
tellers who have but to speak and the great story-loving 
public IS at their feet in a moment. 

OH! MY UNCLE; Being some Fun with an Undercurrent, 
By W. Teigiiiiioiitli Shore. 3s. 6d. net. (Stephen Swift.) 

'fhe farcical in fiction is by no means so common that no 
one on the look-out for diversion should miss so excellent a 
manifestation of it as is given in Mr. W. Tcigiimouth Shore’s 
new story. Tliose matter-of-fact folk whq^have neither the 
capacity nor the wish to " .see a joke " may perhaps be 
warned at once to pass on to the next book, for tlicy will find 
little to approve in " Oh ! my Uncle," but all who can 
delight in fun, who can appreciate a kind of nonsensical 
drollery (with an undercurrent), who can enjoy a kind of 
ebullient good spirits enclosed within a book-cover, may be 
recommended to get hold of the volume, retire to a comfort- 
able chair or a shady nook, and give themselves up to the 
author's guidance. They will be taken to the Bloomsbury 
lodgings, and to thq well-equipped home of Uncle Daddy, 
and occasionally Into Kensington Gardens or farther afield 
toEpping and elsewhere, hut always they will be in cheerful, 
light-hearted and fanciful company The story — for those 
who want “ plot '* and action — maybe of the thinnest, but 
the people, Uncle Daddy, the prosperous professor of an 
Uhique profession, the imaginative (but a tnfle too childish) 
Lucy, and the nephew Freddic-Fred arc engagingly fresh and 
pleasant company, and their talk and doings arc full of fun, 
while an appeal to the serious side of the reader is to be found 
in the saline " undercurrent," which touches upon success 
and how it is brought about, It may be said that no 
imitation of Uncle Daddy’s methods should be necessary 
to ensure the success of this book. 


THE PRINCE AND BETTY, By P. G. Wodehouse. 6s. 

(Mills & Boon ) 

In " The Prince and Betty," Mr. P. G. Wodehouse has 
followed up the jolly success of " Love Among the 
Chickens " and " A Cientleman of Leisure." The bpok 
certainly makes as attractive a piece of light reading as we 
have come across for a long time, and from the delightfi|l 
telegram of pages 3 and 4 to the last line its pleasantness 
and high spirits never fail. An enterprising financier is 
struck with the possibilities of Mer\'0, a tiny island in the 
Mediterranean. He determines to establish a ca.sino on 
a palatial scale on that unspoilt spot, and his attempt to 
invest it with the air of romance* that his advertising genius 
tells him is a necessity induces him to force John Maude 
upon the republican Mervians as their prince. The ex- 
periment succeeds for a time, and then Betty and other 
complications enter upon the scene. The rctider may trust 
Mr. Wodehouse to see his hero the Prince safely out of 
tlie dilemma in which he is plaicd. and it is unnecessary 
for us to tell more of tlu* j)lol. The book is written with 
all tJie of Mr. Wodchou.se in his best mood, and even 
the grumpiest reader cannot fail to be amused by it. It 
is exactly the book for summer weatlicr. 

GEORGE WENDERN GAVE A PARTY. By John Inglis. 

6s. (Blackwood. 1 

It is incvitabh*. that the title of Mi. John Inglis's story 
should suggest that " barly " of ITaii.s lircitmann's, which 
has become a household name, and to .some readers the title, 
possibly by mere ass(»(aatic)n of iilt a.s, will also appear to 
promise a f.ircieai or at least Ji hiinioioiis story. That Mr. 
Inglis IS possessed of some measure of luniiour is certain, 
hut his story is mainly a romance of dee)) Iov(^ and high 
liiiance. A dishontisr hnaneial ti insu tion fo. ms the appro- 
priatcly-sliady bai. kgroimd. A ^^oung .Australian of means 
has been induced by a friend of old tiuKS of stiugglc to put 
a large sum into a certain Syndicate of a s))eciously attrac- 
tive but highly speculative nature. Tliis young Australian, 
George Wendern, lives in a handsoiiu' Kensington house, 
presided o\er by a lady hoiisekccjiei . Jlii is neighboured 
by and falls in love with a ehanuing young wealthy Aiiu'ri- 
can. This happens just when a crisis iii the Syndicate’s 
affairs is ai)pr(Mehing, and when a law case in Australia is 
down for trial a case the successful outcome of which 
would mean two hundred thousand pounds in Wendern’s 
favour. 1 ‘he fair American thinks it her duty to accept the 
offer of an impoverished peer tliat her mone)^ may be of 
most use in maintaining some of tlu* glories of English 
tradition. Poor Wendern receives his refusal just as the 
double crisis in his financial affairs is a])proaching, and 
everything combines to indic-ate a tragic close lo the suiiper 
party wJiich he had devised as a surjuisc to his creditors and 
those whom he chose to regard as such. Kute, of course, 
steps in conveniently to give an appropriately happy end- 
ing. ft is a well told, strongly human story, with incidental 
light on company making which may .serve to put some 
readers on their guard. 
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BY THE WAY : VERSES, FRAGMENTS AND NOTES. 

By William Allingham. Arranged by Helen Allingham. 53. 
net. (Longmans.) » 

One has no right to judge the verses and fragments that 
are gathered up in these pages they are not offered 
anything more lh<in rough jottings selected from the poet^k 
note- book the first draft of a poem, a passihg fancy, the 
germ of a lyric a scrap of scenic description scnbbled down 
in a careless stanza, a couplet, or a dozen tentative ime$, 
and they are interesting only to those who are interested 
m William AUmgham But among tlic prose uptes that 
take up more than half the ’book are tnkny opinions 

on social, political and religious problems, Sndsome pifquant 
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bits of literary criticism. Allingham thought Meredith 
clever, tedious and unreal ; Stevenson too elaborate and 
self-conscious ; Whitman, he says. “ treats his guests with 
heaps of uncooked viands ; instead of a feast he offers them 
a larder ; " and he thought FitzCiL’i-ald's “ Omar " not 
worth thinking twice about -it is " commonplace beyond 
expression." He was a man of discriminating taste, but 
had his enthusiasms — chief among them being a fine 
enthusiasm for C'arlylc. Itight, or mistaken, their in- 
dividual outlook, tlieir freshness and downnglit candour, 
give his criticisms a savour of their own and a real value. 

BEHIND THE NIGHTLIiHT. Th: Bv^World of a Child 
of Three. Described by Joan A’audc, and faithfully 
recorded by Mancy Price. 2s. 6d. net. (John Murray ) 

This is a charmingly quaint little book about the weird 
and wonderful things that live in tliaf mystcriuus land that 
lies on the other sub' of the iiightliglil. The land and its 
inhabitants have liecn disroveretl by a remarkable little 
girl of three — Miss Joan Maude, the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Maude, the well-known actors. There arc 
vivid and eoiieise descriptions of those inhabitants, their 
habits and peculianljcs, and they all liave ludicrously 
appropriate names. .Mrs. IMaude (Miss Kancy Price) 
tells us ill her preface that she has merely acted as the 
small author's amanuensis, and has put down everything 
as nearly as possible in the language of the original. Each 
animal or elf, she assures ns, is entirely the invention of 
tlic child’s brain, " without suggestion of any kind other 
than her own imagination ” I'lu* v('ry young author 
begins by informing us of the uncoin'cnlional way 111 which 
she made the «i.('([ii;untan(:e of the I libbertot) “ JJc was 
sitting on tiu' little red stfH)l betwe('n me and the night- 
light, and when 1 saw him and he saw me we both laughed, 
and he s;ud ‘ llalln ’ ' and I said ‘ I am pleased you have 
come.' Tliore had been no party that da}^ — only medirine 
— and there was noUxlv in the room ('x('ei)t the black fany 
wlio lives on the other side of tlie uightlight. When we 
had done laughing — lliere weie all the otlici jieojilc." 
Then she proceeds to dc.scribc in onh’i the most fantastic 
and astonishing creature's imaginable. 'I'hc Kiddikce 
" has yellow .silk fin and nineteen legs, lie has one (‘ar 
on one of his legs and one ear on liis tail ... lbs teeth 
are c[uitc grc'en .iiul both liis eyes are red lie lises under- 
neath the ilower-pot with one c'aterjiillar and two snails, 
and he always has lireakfast m bed on Monday. ” 'Hie 
- majority of these creatures collect vaiions objec ts. Kidcli- 
kcc. for instance, spec ialises in shoes, and th(‘ h'litchet 
or Kickmas collects string, coik'^rrews, (dastn. and india- 
rubber. The Ooi 1 tainily "is very interesting and very 
large." They collect lelations and live ntidtr the ground. 
" That's why the llowers come up so quick, for they iiiid 
■ the Oott family teiiible nasty to live with, and they get 
away from them as soon as ever they can." Hombleniass 
is an unfoi lunate animal that has to tie his legs on with 
black silk ribbon. He lives in the piece-bag, and is the 
only one that never grows teeth. Jonkel derives his 
name from his singular nianner of coughing. "He collects 
coughs in a paper bag, but as soon as he’s goi enough for 
a new jonk he gets over excited and jiops the liag. Then 
Bomblemass laughs till his legs get loose, and he has to 
sto}) to tie them up." The.se arc only a few samples of 
the many entertaining animals and oddities that go to 
make this spontaneous and qucerly imaginative little 
volume one of the most original and most amusing nonsen.se 
books ever written. 

THE REAL CAPTAIN CLEVELAND. By Allan Fea. 
gs. 6d. net. (Martin Seeker.) 

In " The Real Captain Cleveland," Mr. Allan Fea gives 
some interesting new particulars of the infamous Captain 
Gow, who, executed in 1725 for piracy and murder on the 
high seas, was the subject of one of Defoe's many brochures 
dealing with crime and villainy, and the original of the 
Captain Cleveland who figures as the repentant villain in 
Walter Scott’s well-known romance. Apparently. Mr. 


Fea belongs tf) the family of Ckiw’s captor, Mr. James Fea, 
of Clcstrain, and it is to the author’s credit that he makes 
no attemiit to j)alhatc the rather shabby and underhand 
devices whereby his forbear managed to secaire, and so to 
bring to the gallows, his old school-mate, h’ortunately for 
the good fame of James h'ea. the scoundrel he sinxeeded 
in capturing is rev(;ale<l as the kind of t re.icheroiis and 
bloody-minded despciado on whom chivalry w'ould liave 
been compltjtely wasted , though we cannot but remember 
that Clcstrain, judged by his very caiitums and temperate 
devotion to the cause of Dnnc.e I'liarlie, seems to have 
been one of those I liglilaiuhu.s whose notions of loyalty 
were quite sulliciciitly canny. Mr. Allan h'c.i can scarcely 
be expected to write this kind ol ii.iirali\e with the gusto 
and literary taste tliat Mr. John Maselield always brings 
to such a task. But he might u.void such .slipshod English 
as " Captain Singleton was never tlie reckless and murderous 
riitfian as (iow turned out to be." and " Another youth 
. . . met two men . . . m a pii])hc house . . . and per- 
suaded him to go with them." In tins latter sentence 
Mr. Fea means " and they persuailed him to go with 
them." 

VAGROM MEN. By Mlretl }'. story 2s. od net. (Dixk- 
woi th ) 

STUDIES IN ARCADY. Ity E L. Oalcs. Second Seru-.. 
5s net. (Ileilx'il D.iinel ) 

.Mr. Alfred Story's sketches of " V.igrom Men " have a 
delicate, indehnabie charm, and are wTjIlen with a thought- 
fulness and c|uiel grace ot style that make them worthy of 
their jil.ice in a scru's that includes " I'lie Koadineiider 
One could as easily describe tin* fragrance of llowers as 
give any adcujiiale niijiressiim of such sketches within the 
scope of this rexiew. There is nothing in them if you 
attempt a synopsis , we might summarise the little incidents 
that make up the stones of " 1 he Alm.shouse," " Ihe 
l^xippct Show," " I lie Old Schoolmaster," " J he Herb 
(Tatheier," but this would givt^ you no sufficient idea of 
them, lor it is the mood, the manner, the atmosphere of 
them that matter more than all ami you can only have 
those things by leading the book for vourself and surrender- 
ing to its subtle s]>c’Il It is a r(\sttiil little book full of 
delighlfnlly sympathetic' juttiiivs ol old-woild country life 
and (onnti> peojile, .incl charged with the kindly humour 
and lioniely jiiitlios cd hie as it is lived liy lc>w]y men and 
women. We ha\T rcMcl its ten chapteis with the keenest 
enjoyment of ilieir gentle philosojiliy and the sensitive 
hteiary art with whieli they aie wiitten. Mr. Gales writes 
also of the country hie and rural lolk in his " Studies in 
Aixady," but he does not tcnich Ins s(.eiies and c’lijiraeters 
with the same magic ot jioetrv ; he writers in a more 
jnactical vein tiiid less ol the light ot fancy and imagina- 
tion jil.iys abc)ut Ins wc>rk. lie uiites reahstieally, and 
out of a fulness of knowledge ; moreoxer, he is didactic and 
has strong oi)imc)ns on the problems of village life and the 
social questions of tlie hour, dliese he discusses with a 
jc^rex and shrewdness that are eminently suggestive, and 
whether you agree with him 01 not he always interests you. 
There are .some adiniiable dissertations on Folk-lore and 
Tradition ; and on Sjieech and i.anguage ; and in a fourth 
section of Ins book a very entertaining collection of essays 
cm a very wick* variety of topics. 

PIERS PLOWMAN. A C oinparison with some earlier and 
contemjxrary French allegories. By Dorothy L. Owen. 
•)S riel (Ilcjclder & Stoughton for the University of boncion 
l*ress.) 

Dorothy L. (dwen's comparison of Langland's " Piers 
Plowman,'* with some earlier and contemporary French 
allegories, is a volume scarcely suited to the reepurements 
of the average reader. The man, for instance, who is 
making his first acquaintance with the " Vision " in the 
suggestive but necessarily truncated version of the poem 
which Mr. Arthur Burrell has recently edited for " Every- 
man's Library," will be apt to find Miss Owen's erudition 
and exact scholarship a long way beyond liis need. And 
— experts apart — we may say that it is only those who 
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have dipped into Professor Skeat's Clarendon Press edition 
or have some knowledge of M. Jusserand's “ Observations," 
and other contributions to the literature of the subject, 
who are in a position to appreciate the learning and the 
discrimination that have gone to the making of this latest 
study of the earliest English " Tract for the Times ” — a 
study, the only fault of which, if fault it be, is a certain 
something lacking on the interpretative or aesthetic side. 
The earlier and contemporary French allegories which Miss 
Owen examines in this, her thesis approved for the London 
University’s degree of Master of Arts, are “ T.i Romans de 
Carite," by liarth61emy, Renclus do Moliens (1180-00) ; 
" Le Songe d’Enfcr," by Raoul de TIoudenc (12x4) ; “ Le 
Tournoiement de I’Antecrist," by Huon de M(?ri (12^5) ; 
"La Voie de Paradis.” by Rutebcuf (1270-1285) ; along 
with the famous ” Le Roman de la Rose,” which influenced 
Langland's greater contemporary, Chaucer ; Do Ciuilevillc's 
" Le Pdlerinage de Vic Humainc ” (1330 -X355). and two 
anonymous and undatcable short poems, ” Saint d'Enfer ” 
and ” De Dame Guile,” which may have been composed 
about the same time as Rutebeuf’s works. Miss Owen says 
that, though she has searched the catalogues of many of 
the monastic libraries, she can find no external evidence 
that any of these allegories with, of course, the oxccpition 
of the ” Roman dc la Uose,” was known in England at 
the time when ” Piers Plowman ” was composed , ami so, 
after a detailed examination of the jnjrposc of I.angland's 
work as compared with that of the French allegories, of 
the dream “Setting of the various i)ocms, of perse jiiiti cation 
as employed in tiiem, of the use oi such commonplaces of 
allegorical action as the Quest. Jousting and Warfare, and 
of the exploitation of such allegorical devices and apparatus 
as the spiritual armour, dwellings, ( lothing, steeds, ” lad- 
der,” food, medicaments, cleansing, documents, sermons, 
church vestments, magic mirror and tree of charity, she 
comes to this general and rather lame and impotent con- 
clusion — that there was a common stock of allegorical 
material of which the writer (or writers) of ” Puus Plow'- 
man ” made use, that part of this material was probably 
suiiplied to French and English poets independently by 
the Scriptural and theological commentaries studied at the 
time, that Langland probably was acquainted with both 
the ” Roman dc la Rose ” and the ” Tournoiement de 
I'Antecrist,” and possibly with De (Liileville’s ” Pd-lcrinage 
de Vie T-Iumaine,” and that “Piers Plowman” differs 
mainly from kindred French poems in revealing in its 
author a definite and strongly marked personality, and in 
alone making use of allegory to record this author's mental 
and spiritUiil experiences. 

PL/iYS AND POEMS. Dy Oliver (Goldsmith. Selected with 
an lutroduction by Thomas Seccombe 2s 6d. net. Red 
t^etter Library (Blackie). 

Among all the series of rcprinls, newer and older, we 
still retain a special liking for the ” Red Letter Library.’ 
We like the handy pocket size of it ; its artistic format ; 
its clear print and good paper, and the pleasant feel of its 
soft leather binding. The latent addition to its list includes 
the two delightful comedies of Goldsmith and the rich 
handful of his poems that will probably outlast ” 'fhe 
Vicar.” his charming essays, and everything else he has 
written. Mr. Seccombe's introduction is scholarly in the 
best way ; he is one of the soundest of critics, and writes 
from a fulness of knowledge, but he has a lightness of touch, 
an ease and pleasant clarity of style that add to the value 
of what he has to say, because they make interesting and 
attractive reading of it. Almost anybody can acquire 
information, but there is an art in' imparting it that is 
denied to some of the most studious, and this art is Mr. 
Scccombe’s in a particular degree. He gives you here in 
some thirty pages a concise biography of Goldsmith, a 
vivid character sketch of the man, an account of his work, 
and a just and discriminating criticism of the plays and 
poems included in this volume. It is an ideal preface 
for a book in such a scries ; helpful, suggestive and answer- 
ing the needs of the student no less than of the general 
reader. 


■Rotes on Rew Boohs. 


MR. JOHN LANK. 

In Portugal, by Aubrey F. G. Bell (7s 6cl. net), is a book 
full of information pleasantly given. It is not exactly pictu- 
resquely written, but it tells of picturesque facts and scenes, and 
shows us a hundred things we could never have gleaned from a 
guide-book. It tells us of the people, their characteristics, t^e 
dilfcrence.s between the Portuguese and the Spanish traits— 
the dilterences which are, as the author says, eternal. ” The 
thoughtful humaneness of the Portuguese is poles apart from 
the noble rashne.ss and imprudence oi the Spaniard ; the 
iard's restless discontent is replaced in Portugal by what iTi|ht 
almost be called a contented meinneholy. a ‘ humorous .sadn^s.’ 

. . . The Portuguese havts a tiiiiel dignity, but personaliiics 
are less aggressively emphasized than in Spain ; they are vain, 
but they have not the irascible, Misceptiblc pride of the Spaniard ; 
theirs is a more placid variety.'* Then the chapters, dealing with 
city', village, count ry^ show us the l)fniity and brilliance of the 
sunshine, the heat, tlie cool depths of sli.ide. And among the 
distinct charms of the volume is that jI the verses and songs, 
freely renderc'd into English. It is a collcctton of varied informa- 
tion gathered by an open-eyed, ojan- minded writer. 

MICSSKS. IlUKSl BKVrKK'IT. 

Mr. Lloy^d Williams understands that suci essful melodrama 
depends to a great extent U])nii its vill.iin, and in the hgiirc 
of Lord Smthorpe. in his nco'' novel. In Secret Places f6s.), he 
has given us one of the most coinplt lt* and sinister scoundrels 
we can remcml)cr ever to have nirt I'ntil the strain of his 
behaviour, allied with (onstant ovciwork, begins tell upon 
his brain. Lord Sinthorjic possessi •«, lew of the (ordinary — and 
none at all of the geiitkn — attril>uti‘s ol humanity. Vet, some- 
how or other, most leaders will tind him djstinctlv an attractive 
creation. His schemings have a breadth and dcvdislmoss that 
are singularly likeable- 111 a novel And, in adtbtnm to its villain, 

“ In Secret Places” possesses tpiiK* .» passable hert) ami a very 
pleasant heroine Indet'd, Mr T.loyd Williams has written an 
exceptionally readable sensational sl<>r} 'J'he book is decidedly 
long, but oven the most cxiuting of readt rs \m 11 admit that tlie 
author gives him plenty of mcidep.t loi his inoiicy. He will 
tind also that Mr. Williams lias a sense ol humour— a jileasant 
and unusual occurrence in liction ol this type. 

MESSRS GREENING tV CO. 

W^hat we are pleased to call ” the holiday season ” has biought 
.some most appre^pnate ljook.s with it. and one t)f the best is Mr. 
William Caine’s Save Us From Our Friends (6s.). One seems 
naturally to use a food simile in describing its merits : it is 
light, it IS plea.saiu, it is ca.sily digested, it tempts the holiday 
appetite, it is \U4uant, yet sinqile an i w^holesomc. It is in 
truth merely an account of a holiday at a lit He French seaside 
place, where a match-making young wife, very much in love 
with her own husband, tiies to settle the matrimonial affairs Of 
her friends, and drives them nearly cm zy. The'everyday reality 
of Mr. Caine’s style is most entertaining ; the dialogue, while 
being simply natural, is always brisk and amusing ; and the- 
cross- purjiose.s at which the sextet play are life-like without 
being boring. With a good, easy, capable manner of writing, 
Mr. Caine has made a very slight theim- serve him well. No 
kit-bag should be without it when the summer exodus takes 
place. 

MESSRS. A. & C. BLACK. 

Every beginner in the art of public speaking, if ho be a man 
of sufficient sense to be .sure he is not a genius, wishes fr^r some 
trustworthy guide, or guide-book, to nut him on the right lines. 
The guide-book that seems to us to deserve the beginner's atten- 
tion and faith is The Art of The Orator, by Edgar R. Jones, 
with a Foreword by Mr. Lloyd George (3s. 6d. net.). Mr. 
Jones is firm on the points of accuracy of language and clearness 
of statement— an admirable standard Only a week or so 
Dr. Butler, the Master of Trinity, was critically reviewing the 
oratory of the past, anil suggesting that rhetoric itself was of the 
past. For nearly all practical purposes of to-day the assumption 
IS true ; until now oven the word " oratorical ” is largely sug- 
gestive of artificiality, and even insJnr«ntv. And when it come* 
to writing books of instruction on this decayed member of 
famous group of mediaeval ” liberal arts.” we over come back to* 
the difficulty enunciated by the author of " Hudibras: — 

“ For all a rlietorician’a rules 
Teach only but to name his tools. 

The chief merit of Mr. Jones’s unpretentious manual is ItS' 
keeping for the most part to .bro^ genefal p^ciples. WjMn 
he comes to details he does not entirely escape the pitfall of eon- 
founding the rules regarding the written and the spoken woihil, 
In anomer sense, however, thid widens the scQpe of h|s 
and his book is worthy of the closest study of young writewiSI 
weffas speakers. 
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M. E. Bracl(loii’$ Novek 

THE « AUTHOR’S EDITION.” 

•Crown 8vo, red cloth, gilt top, 2%. 6d. each. 

'* Mias Braddon's namo (a a household word, and no authort^ss has 
surpassed, if Indeed they have ever attained, her enormous poiMilarity. 
Nor la her vogue on tho wane or likely to he whllo the British face pre* 
serves It.s present love for good enthralling hciion. The new * Author’s 
Edition* la very Inexpensive, and is yet worthy a place In any library. 
Bound In red cloth with gilt lop.s, the paper and type are all that can hr; 
desired, whilst tho volume is easy tu handle, and neat and pleasing to the 
eye,*' — Gentleu>offt(in. 

X. LADY AUDLEY'S SECRET* 

9 . HENRY DUNBAR 
3 - ELEANOR'S VICTORY 

4 . AURORA FLOYD 

5 . JOHN MARCHMONT'S LEGACY 

6. THE DOCTOR’S WIFE 
7- ONLY A CLOD 

8. SIR JASPER'S TENANT 
9- TRAIL OF THE SERPENT 

10. LADY'S MILE 

11. LADY LISLE 

> 3 . CAPTAIN OF THE VULTURE 
13- BIRDS OF PREY 

14. CHARLOTTE'S INHERITANCE 

15. RUPERT GODWIN 

16. RUN TO EARTH 
17- DEAD SEA FRUIT 

18. RALPH THE BAILIFF 
10. FENTON'S QUEST* 

90. LOVELS OF ARDEN 

91 . ROBERT AINSLEIGH 
TO THE BITTER END 

93. MILLY DARELL 
94 - STRANGERS AND PILGRIMS 
LUCIUS DAVOREN 
96. TAKEN AT THE FLOOD 
37 LOST FOR LOVE 
98. A STRANGE WORLD 
aci. HOSTAGES TO FORTUNE* 

30. DEAD MEN’S SHOES* 

JOSHUA HAGGARD 

39. WEAVERS AND WEFT 
33 - AN OPEN VERDICT 

34. VIXEN* 

jb. THE CLOVEN FOOT 

36. THE STORY OF BARBARA 

37 - JUST AS I AM* 

38. ASPHODEL 
39- MOUNT ROYAL 

40. THE GOLDEN CALF* 

41. PHANTOM FORTUNE* 

49. FLOWER AND WEED 
43 ^ I 8 HMAEL 

44 WYLLARD'S%WEIRD 

45. UNDER THE RED FLAG 

46. ONE THING NEEDFUL 

47. MOHAWKS 

48. LIKE AND UNLIKE 

49. THE FATAL THREE 

so. THE DAY WILL COME* 

51. ONE LIFE, ONE LOVE* 

57. GERARD 

53. THE VENETIANS 

$4. ALL ALONG THE RIVER 

55 - THOU ART THE MAN 

56. SONS OF FIRE 

57. ROUGH JUSTICE . 

58. THE CONFLICT* 

59 - THE INFIDEL 

60. HIS DARLING SIN* 

61. LONDON PRIDE 

69 . UNDER LOVE'S RULE 

“ No better proof of the contliitird popiilailly of Mlsis Utaddon's storlrs 
can he found than in their constant re issue 7 hr publlsheiH have done 
well to provide the public with a new editiun, ail>nirably printed, put for- 
ward in strong, well bound volumes, uKh gilt edges, .it the moderate price | 
of half a crown each.”— Af am /i«sfrr Lvufur 

* The novels marked thus * can be obtained either in 6d. or yd. Bditloiis. 
LONDON: SIMPKIN and CO., LTD. 


M. £. Braddon s Last New Novel 

THE GREEN CURTAIN 


** MIbs BmddoD is more wonderful In these, her later years, than she 
ever was in her early ones, As a piece of atmosphere the book Is Miss 
Btaddon’s best work. Asa thrilling, moving st^rv it ranks with the finest 
of th^se romandes that bead the p^e with *Lady Audley's Secret/ and 
are aoW some seventy or eighty in iiuml>er.''-‘7'/»r 

h i LbNDON: HUTCHINSON and CO. 


CONSTABLE’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE FOURTH GENERATION 


Reminiscences 

Bv Janet Ross 


Gamaliel Bradford. Jr. 


JlluslrafeiL Hemy rtro. ijs. hj. m/ 7 , 

These RpiuIiiUcpuc bv’ the (.lau^htPi of the great EgvptMii (t.ivpllcr, 
l.ady Dull Gordon, the anlh'ti nf “ Tlin'f- (irnn.^ lions of Lriglisli womrii," 
will br one of the most iiti]>orl.iM( volumes ot lerolleetions tfi.it h.ive Ikcu 
published for many year,. It will . oni.iin iiumnmis lettcis and rn ollei lions 
of (among other,) lieorge Meiedith, I A SviiioikG. (, !• Watlh. H W. 
Kiiigl.'ike, Don. Mrs. Norton, Kifli.nd Doyl, , Tom Tavlor, lliaikrr.iy, 
Rogers, S. Hilaire, Sir A. 11 l.<»\Mrd, (iui/ol .md will inelude repiodnctioim 
ol Iiitheito unpublished works by T W.ilr, T.md I.ei^duon, Valenlmo i 
Prlnsei>, Hon. Mrs. Norton, and Kitli.iid Doyle 

LEE THE AMERICAN 

(io/r» net) Gamaliel Bradford, Jr. 

“ Mr. Bradford himself b.is left m. '^toiie uni wined m hi-, mu I'essful eflorl'i 
to prove the traiiseendenl ineiits ol his lu io, .md fliKn ■. fiom oihei enthusi- 
astic admirors of Lee ehielly bee.iuse he has bei n moie ]).)ii)slakiiig ih.m they 
in the eoUection ol evidein e wherewith to ,iippot I Ins .e.sertions ... .Mi. 
Bradford’s ontcrtaining jiieinon is not .1 niilil irv biogT.jpliv of Lee, but a 
comprehensive attempt, in.ide with not.ibh smie,^, li> eiiabl. the le.idi'i to 
understand fully what iiiauiiei of man was this imb gie.uest ol .AmeiKan 
soldiers.” — Wtstmmslfr Gazette. 

HISTORY OF LONDON 

(10/6 net) H. Douglas Irvine 

“ The book Is written In a bnglil .m-l fn-h hpini \\ lih h marks it ofl fmin 
a mere cuiiipllaiion of what has been gathiTi'il befoie. It will help the 
readers to an intelligent view of ni.iny ditficulc points 111 history, .ind 
therefore It may be welcomed as a satistactoiy 'addition to the large mass 
of Lundon llteraturp.’■--.^ 

THE GATEWAY OF SCOTLAND 


(10/6 not) 


A. Q. Bradley 


Or East Lothian, Lammermoor, and the Merse 

Illustrated with CoUmred I'/afei hy A L ('OLI.l’MS. 

Mr. A. G. Bnidlcy has .iheadv won a ie]niij|ion of Jii*- own, and any new 
book whieh he gives us is .issured beloieliand ol .i vei v lieai tv weleoine. . . 
Mr. Biodley may be umgralulated on Ins ginxl hutuiie and on the groat 
success he has utlaincd in writing an e^^leln«Jv interesting and .nttraetive 

book Jt IS liaidly jvissiblo to s.iv which ol the Idteeii delightiul 

chapteis IS the inosi .ittiactive 01 the most infonmiig. Mi lhadlev’s fust 
few pages on Herwii k-on-Tweetl ,11 e .it oiu e an exeelleiil sample ol liK < h.iiac* 
tcrislic style, and an immediate eniieemeiit tin cad the 1 Iniplei-s wliUh follow. 
The skill with which the sain iit seeiies .ind inteiesimg assonations arc 
pleasantly set beloie the reader deserves every piaise ” -Haokseller. 1 


im' Ordvr SCRIBNhk\9 MAGAZINE 


CONSTABLE & CO., LTD. 


LONDON, W.O. 


THE HERO OF 

The 

Green 

Overcoat 


• DellKhtfully entertaining.” 

-(fOseinci . 

'Splendid fun.” — Pm/y C/noiiide 
•One of the funniest [booki of 
the Beacon. ’ 

— iWot/ififihanilGuaiaitVt. 

'Very clever piece of 

espliglerie.'' . —Truth. 

• Mr. Chesterton'B drawingi are 

clever and ac whimsical as 
Mr. Belloc's text ; and that is 
saying a great deal." 

— f'li// Mull Caxette. 


HILAIRE BELLOCt 

with Illustrations 


G. K. CHESTERTON. 
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HGDDER & STOUGHTON’S 
SEVENPENNY NOVELS 

The Best AuthorsTheBest Books. 


The First List of Twelve Volumes 


A. CONAN DOYLE 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE KOROSKO 
UNCLE BERNAC {Ready) 


{Ready) 


H. SETON MERRIMAN 


FROM ONE GENERATION TO ANOTHER (Ready) 
THE GREY LADY 


ANTHONY HOPE 


A CHANGE OF AIR 


Mrs. DE LA PASTURE 


DEBORAH OF TODS (Ready) 


Mrs. ALFRED SIDGWICK 


THE INNER SHRINE 


BEATRICE HARRADEN 





THE SCHOLAR'S DAUGHTER (Ready) 


MARJORIE BOWEN 


BLACK MAGIC 

Mrs. BAILLIE 


REYNOLDS 


OUT OF THE NIGHT 

E. PHILLIPS 
OPPENHEIM 

THE BLACK WATCHER 

Mrs.W. K. CLIFFORD 

A FLASH OF SUMMER 


llODVER &■ STOUGHTON, Publishers. 
Waruiick Square, London, E.C. 
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Young Writers who desire SUCCESS should apply 
for free particulars of the Literary Instruction 
Correspondence Courses of THE SURREY 
LITERARY AGENCY. The most practical 
and helpful literary courses on the market. 
Prepared by a Working Author. The Surrey 
Literary Agency also obtain the best offers for 
original MSS. Booklet Prospectus free. ** Locks- 
ley/* Presburg Road, New Malden, Surrey. 


WANTED.— Latest Edition of ‘‘ChambePB' Enoyclopsdia of 
English Literature.’*— A. J.H., Box 710, Advertising Dept., o/o. 
** Bookman,'* St. Paul’s House, Warwick Sq., London, E.C. 


TYPE WRITING. MSS.. Plays, Legal Work, 
etc., l/« 1,000 words; Technical Work, 1/6. 

Correct and competent work ; prompt return. — 
Miss d*Etlinger. Post Office. Lingfield. Surrey. 


An Excelleni Work on a Criticai. Period in Canadian History, 

ANNE}^TION, PREFERENTIAL TRADE 

AND RECIPROCITY. 

By CEJMIAS I). ALLIN, M.A., LL.L., Assislant Piolcs^or of 
Political Science in the University of Minnesota, and (jICOKGL M. 

JONES, P.A., Englibh and History Master in J lunibnsidc* Collc;;iate 

Institute, I'oronto. 

Works of ail historical nature are rare in Canada, and, such is the condition of scholarslrip in tlie country, 
that only occasionally docs a volume come from the Press that possesses oiitstaiuiiim merit. Of this book 
it may be said that it is one of tlie few really important historical tiealises that have evei appeared 
ill Canada. It deals exhaustively with the period duririiT; the late forties oi the nineteenth Leritury, 
when nniiexation was j^eiierally regarded as the only solution of Canada’s commercial difficulties. The 
two authors have examined all the authorities of the period with the utmost discrimination and have 
compiled a bulky volume -Ih.it is llic last word on the subject. The book has coiisidcrahle sii,Miificance 
at the present time, as Canada has recently passed through an experience of somewhat similar Import. 

To those who take an interest in Canada’s fiscal problems, the work will be found of rare interest. 

“A iii.i‘.t(rly iir^sciil.ilion ol tin- C.iiMdi.in AiinixaiinM MovniR-iit ul j84g hhf’Jam. 

“Th«> objE'Cl In vh*\v has ht-rii .iiroiiiplislud in a most ‘'..lOslactory manner "—//if M Suit, 

“The anthorb havj- done their work well. They set forth ll>e somewhat complicated story of a critical tni'». in’ 

Camidiaii history with lucidity .ind nood ludKiiieiit.”— 

“Until till* puhlit.ithm ol this adinli.TliIy-cxeculc d honk, It has heeii rMiiimly dilhnilt, indeed jiracilcally 
impossible, for ilu- student of t'anadian history to form an\ f leai idea of the oilfjln, piof,;res'- and 
sl/^inhcance of the amn \ation movement of — Toiotito Ululn. 

Cloth, I0>. 6d. 

THE MUSSON BOOK COMPANY, LIMITED, 

MANSION HOUSE CHAMBERS, M, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C. Head Office- TORONTO, CANADA. 


Tu the DiokenA* student the new book is a 
mine of knowledge .” — Glasgow Evening Citnen. 

WHO’S WHO 
IN DICKENS 

By THOMAS ALEXANDER FYFE, Author of ’’Dickens 
and the Law,” etc. 6/- net. 

"T) in.mv l 3 ickensiaMs ' Willi's Who in DicKeiis ' ill 1 m a 
wt'lcoiiie wijik Kven .1111014; those wiio ilmiK ilie\ kimu 
tile novi Is ity lusiri, a dillii nliv in lec.illlin; llie hook wherein 
soini' miiioi ili.iiartir .ippeiis imi an iinrommoii (x- 
pi I M nee. 'J'lie ‘ Who's Wlio' will sol\( Die (liihLiih\ in .1 
inomeni ” I with 

“All eiiieit.nmiu; volume .irid a v.ihiihh refcteim book 
— 1 

ilooDi'K ik SioLMjiiioN, Piililisliei s, WaivvicK Sijnare, 
Loiifloii l'.,C 
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MacmUlan s New Boob 1 1 


The Wessex Edition of the Works 
of Thomas Hardy in Prose and 

Verse. With Prefaros and Notes. In 20 vols. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net each. Printed from new type. Each 
volume will ha\e a Frontispiece m Fhntfigravurc and 
Map. Two volumes issued monthly. 

Yll.- UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. 

YlII.- LIFE'S LITTLE IRONIES. 

]‘io\f>iLtii'i pu'tt free nn reijuist 

2 he Atheturum — “ Its appcaranct is stattMy and di{*nifitd Th' i> iptr 
Ih light and agreeablr to llu tmicli, and the print luge and \m II ordertd 


The Early Naturalists : their Lives 
and Work (1530-1789). B) l (_ 

MIALL, n Sc , ]• U.S. J>c<> 10s net 

r ountr\ Lift Proftssut Mi.dl h.is perfoinied a \alu'iblc sctvlce hv 
gathering togi thor thi iiiHtnial which he has publitilHd under Iht tlih 
‘ Tht harly Naturilists It is rc illj a wondirful plot ol w nk, 

showing how thf body of niliird hisioi > poss»s<;ed iodi\ ha^ glow n up 
and developed <1utiiii tlie (oiusi oi ttniiiius 


The Qolden Bough : A Study in Magic 
and Religion, bv j g fka/i k, u.c t , 

1.1 1 ) , I.itl 1 ) Third 1 dition Svo 

Part Y.— SPIRITS OF THE CORN AND OF THE WILD. 

In two \ols. 20s net 


The Works of Francis Parkman. 
Pocket Edition. With riontisjnects and 

Mapb. l.imp T.ealhcr Binding Ini2\ols Ivlriirtaj) 
Svo. 6s net each. 

YoIb. I. and II. -THE CONSPIRACY OF PONTIAC. 2 vols 


The Sacred Shrine ; A Study of the 
Poetry and Art of the Catholic 

Church. By YKJO IJIKN, Autboi tjf “Tht 

Origins of Ai t ’ Svo 14s net. 


The Origin and Aim of the Acts of 

the Apostles. Being bix Sermons preached in 
Worcester Cathedral, 111 Lent 1912, with an Appendix 
on ( 2 odex Beza. and a Sermon on Chnsti.an Unity By 
the Rev J M WILSON, D.D, Caiipn of Worcester 
Crown bvo 2s 6d. net. 

’'Historical Studies in Philosophy. 

By fewiLE BOUTROUX Member of the Institute, 
Professor of the Uii’vcrsity of Pans. Authorized Trans- 
lation by FRED ROTHWELT., B.A. 8vo. Ss hd ntt 

( tiNTFSrs. Ihe History of Philosophy — Sociates — 
Aristotle— Jar ol) Bochnie Descartes Kant. 

Drsw es. NOVBZsB. 

P3.n^S QfirdCn* a volume of Natme Stones B\ 
AT.GLRNON BLACKWOOD. Author of “The 
Centaur/' etc Illustrated bv (rRAHAM Robertson 
1 xtra crown Svo. 6b 

The Sign. By Mrs. ROMILLY FEDDEN (Hath, 
anne W'^aldo Dou glas) Extra crown Svo 6 r 

'J hi (rlithi — 'Soeb a Ui>V(l as tins coinrs as att oasK in the oft tiiuis 
dreary desert nf hitlcii . . Ihc novel is quietly and delicately 

written, aud there b jKnvcr aud oiigmdity In the thuniu.'* 


MACMILLAN A CO., LTD., LONDON 


BETWEEN TWO THIEVES. 

By Richard Dehan (Author of “The Dop Doctor ’’) 

ADNAM’S ORCHARD. Sarah Grand 

YONDER. E. H. Young 

BORROWERS OF FORTUNE., ,, ^ 

J L. Herbertson 

“One cif Iht most thoughtful and inh resting pn ci s of work that tliih season 
lias given ns Ihe rhar it ttrs au all well tlr iw n and Miss Herberthon 

IS to be congi iliiliud iii>on a thoughtful and original plect of work ' — 

7 rti/tfs / ulif 

LOVE’S PILGRIMAGE. Upton Sinclair 

A novc 1 with many ot the * It meuts of greafne^ >- there arc snpei bly 

huiTi'in touchi s and fi Ilf Iths ot st>l( and lliuiight It is a fint,distingnibhcd, 
vliil . novel" O/iMMf) 

THE COST OF IT. Eleanor Mordaunt 

" Parked full of rlnrarier and real lift aline powciful and Impressive 
novf 1 Itlt}taph 

PASSION FRUIT. E. C Vivian 

‘ A book With a thrill in II V st i\ (f flipping Intircst in \Nhich the 
char ictf IS n ally livf — I v J i ton il 

HEINEMANN'S NEW 7 d. NET NOVELS. 

Rl 17>1 

The Bondman, The ScMpegoat, In HALL CAINE; 
Ebb Tide, by R L s rFVLNSON. The Call of the 
Wild, bv JACK LONDON . The War of the Worlds, by 
H Cl. WEI.1LS ; Soldiers of Fortune, bv R. HARDINCi 
DAVIS, The Gadflv, h\ E L VOYNICH . Her Lady- 
ship’s Elephant, b\ D D WELLS , In the Fog, bv R. 
HARDING DAVIS . Typhoon, bv lOSF PH CONRAD , 
The Return of the O’MahoiUN, l>y HARQl-D 
FREDF:R 1 C, Flames by R0BF:RT HIC:HF:NS, The 
Last Sentence, b\ MAXWELl GRAY. 

NEW Is. NET NOVELS. 

The Blotting Book. E V BENSON The Orchard 
Thief, by Mrs. HENRY’ lilJDFlNLY (.odtrtn Martin, 
Schoolbo>. by CHAS. THRU A . The Adventurer, by 
LLOYD OSBOURNE 

MTewir Booka. 

TOLD BY AN EYE^VYtTNESS 

THE LOSS OF S.S. TITANIC. 

n> lAWRLNtl uni SI I S I \ t im ol ilu rs) tnwii 8\o. 

IIIii<^ti iiPil 6d, net 

* llic char St ami most ri lu K 11 Ion that liii\ i l>pt n t Idol i Ik woiM s 
gi( ill .1 nni lump ill'- isti r tli di im 1 1 iiUeii'-f 1 \ n \ ing iiul loiiMiu ing * 

' 11 k tn in\ small d« I lib 1 } tii nirntiM bt'iig out thr sci m with 
rxtiaortlinary tit arms. >li /<»k 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A GREAT LADY. 

Being more Memoir* of the COMTESSE DF BOIGNE. 

(i8pr'’6r ) Pit >( )gi ttm fi iiii pitct: l><n\hvo 10 a. ni t 
PrcMo isl) PuHi hi 1 1 niiuiil^VMl thi almve 

THE MEMOIB8 OF THE COMTE66E DE BOIQNE. 

Vol I 1781-1114 Vi>l 11 tKt 1810 I III, 18^ Ibiu 
Phot tgi ivurp 1 rontispK'i t I 1 It VoIium lUmj Bvo 10 a. net 

• it IS tin III »-t \i\jci ui'- most Imin III, and 11 i Inti rpstmg cullt rtlori of 
Ml nioir*- wIili h has bei n given to ihr woild I 1 loiif,i tnm Ihcii is not 
a paf I whir h slioiild bt missr d />a//i 7 i/u iph 

THE YOUNG NIETZSCHE. “ 

B) I IsAli tOl RSIEK Nil l/S( III Imisljtrd liy Aniiionv M 
I t noMM WlthPorir.nl Ki \ 1 kv > IS*, ml 
‘ Tin iiiiimaK stnd> of tin nun will I p ol Inim i h moic \aluL than auy 
inimlif I i I iiitiral sindic s could In ( h in Ud 

‘ 1 ull of tlie most di ll^htiul things iMily his sisif 1 1 juld have wiltteii 
ihl book - i)b\inet 

THE MONTESSORi METHOD ~ 

OF CHILD EDUCATION. 

Dy MARIA MON ri SSOKl lllustratid t n wn Bvo 7 B. 6 il.net. 
'* A Ircusnrp trove of wisdom Nivirbilon In such a combination of 
genius, Inherllancp training, and pxpi rienct bcc n united as in this woman,' 
^Journal of h dUi tition 

’J he Book IS of ptpgnatit slgiilfiraiict H blinds out the most \ltal 6f 
callings in a n* w and tiui vision —'l/funouiii 

ANII^L UFE IN AFRICA. “ 

By MH|or J. srEVFNSON HAMILION Fnicwoid by THEODORE 
ROOSFVh.LT. Illustraiid Mips, Plana, &c Lai g« demy 3 vo 18 e.net. 

"Vivid, gra])hic, withal seliolarly a book ol unusual fascinatiootT 
^fhe / tines 

" Maior Hamilton s book st inds In i class by \ elf and will appeal to 
ilmopt every typt ot reader It is hiiidly possihle lo pialse it loo mlich.^" 
Pall Mall Gasetti _ _ _ 

THE~SEl^TEb" WRITINGS 
OF WILLIAM SHARP. 

hdltpd by 1:1 I/ABFTH A. SHARP. Uniform with th<‘ “ Workn ot 
Fiona Maciood To b« eompleled m 5 vols Ciowii Svo. Bo. net each. 
Now Kcody VoL I POhMS Vol. 7 f. itlUPIhS AND 
^ ^ Aiy/^diTIONS _ 

A Woman’s Poinant Gmfetsioa Re-UnitM Parted Lmmrs. 

J? ROMANCE or PUBLISHING. 

"HE WHO PASSED." to M.u.a. «..) 

Has proved to be a MAh humah nocuMitMT. The full atory of this strange 
romance In publtsbiiig wae told recently in the Pally Papers. ^ 


Wm. HCINBMANN. Bi. BnWM STMBT. w«c. 
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NOTICES. 

All communications intended for the Editof must he addressed to the 
Editor of 'I'he Bookman, St. Baot.’s BoesE, Warwick 
Square, London, E.C. 

A preliminarv letter of inoRirv should le sent to the Editor hefor • 
any manuscript is swhmitted for his consideration. 


IHews Botes. 

The September Bookman will be a special Colonial 
.Number, anti will eonlnin an article on the literatim*, 
of the Colonies and of India. It will deal more 
especially with the work of living autliors, and will 
be illustrated with numerous portraits. 


On another page we announce tlu* result of Messrs. 
Hqdder & Stoughton's Thousand ]\)und Prize Novel 
Competition. 


Miss Rose Macaulay, the winner of the First Prize 
of £600 in Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton’s £1,000 
Prize Novel Competition, is the daughter of Mr. 
G. C. Macaulay, Lecturer in English at Cambridge 
University, author of the volume on " James 


Thomson " in the English Men of LdtiTs series, of a 
critical study on Knituis Biiaumonl, and editor of 
many books. Miss Miicaiilay has been waiting stories 
ever since slie was a ( hilcl ; she was brought up 
partly in Italy, memori(*s of which country play 
iluir part in certain of her romances. Her first 
novel, “ Abbot’s Verney,” wais waitten in iqoG, and 
since then slie has published four others, “ The 
Furnace,” ’‘ The Sernd River,” “ The • Valley 
Captives,” and this year “ Views and Vagabonds.” 
She began to write ” The L(‘i‘ Shore,” the novel 
that has won tliii £600 prize, some little while ago, 
but put it aside when slie had dom* about a third of 
it and went on with other work. When she saw 
the £t,ooo Novel Competition announced and 
decided to enter for it. she purposed submitting 
” Views and Vagabonds,” but finding she had still 
plenty of time to spare altered h(‘r mind, took up 
the unfinished novel, ” The Lee Shore,” revised 
what was already written of it, brought it to com- 
pletion and sent that in instead. 


Mr. David Hennessey, winner of the Second 
Prize in Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton’s £1,000 Prize 
Novel Competition, is a well-known Australian 
author and journalist. He was Organising Secretary 
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in SjTlney fur l)()th the Inauguration of the Common- 
wealth in 1901, and for tlie Royal Reception in the 
same year. His prize novel, ‘‘ An Aiistralian Out- 
law,” is the first novel he has published since that 
date, for in these last ten years he has been travelling 
about the world — spending some little of the time 
in London — doing miscellaneous journalistic work 
and collecting materials. Among other bof)ks that 
he has published are ” A Lost Identity,” " An 
Australian Bush Track,” " Wynnum,” and “ The 
Dishonourable ” — the two last of which readied 
a sale of some thirty thousand copies. 



Miss D. C, F. Hardini*, 

vvlinst new novel, “ Aflair.s <ii Men ” (Joiij; I Kviiut l on -i- 

and 1 alks,” is llu' of a nrw t nllcrl ion 
ol ossa vs and lalos by Mr. Bart Kc‘nn(‘(ly lli.ii is 
to he published this autumn b\ Mr. St(*])lu*u Swift. 

Mr. Andrew Melrose has just published “ J\w 
Norse King’s Bridal/' a new book of translations 
from the Danish and Old Norse with original ballads, 
by Miss E. M. Smith-Dami>ier. Her carlicT volume 
of surli ballads and translations attracted nuu h 
attention and was warmly praised by Mr. Andrew 
Lang. Miss vSmith-Dampier has also written a novel, 
'"Oil of Spikenard,” which was very successful with 
both critics and public. 



Mrs. R. 'S. Garnett. 

vlnist' lU'w iiuvi l, ‘'Ainnr \'iin it," lus pist lii eii ]>ul>lisheU 
by DiicKuorili. 


PeopJ<‘ are asking ”\\’ho is Dan Chanrea* ? ” author 
ol ” J li(‘ Simple Lii(' J^iinit(‘d/' uhos(‘ brilliant new 
saliiical novel, ” Ihe i\('w Hiim])ty Dumpty,” 
lias just l)(‘en publishi‘d b\- Mr. John T.ane. Well, 
\\v would lik(‘ to disi'lose the seciid, but Mr. Dan 
('hauc(‘r s.iys wi‘ must not. Ht‘ says tlauv is nothing 
interesting in his personality beyond llu* lact that 
lu' is ])artial to toast and bananas ; and that as for 
his personal aj)pearance, if you go to Maidstone on 
a market da\' and j>hotograph the lirst farmer you 
meet, so long as he has n(»( side-whiskers, you will 
hav(‘ a prettv aeian ate portrait of him. Personally, 



Photo by Vtoiet A', tilatkloek. 

MiM £• M. Smith-Dampier, 
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we sliould not have described Mr. Chaucer as looking 
at all like that, but as that is what he thinks he looks 
like we can only set it down. 

Messrs. Longmans have recently published an 
Anthology of Welsh poetry done into English versc' by 
Mr. Alfred Perceval (iraves. 'fliis is the lirst serious 
attempt that has been made at an anthology of 
Welsh verse, old and new, in English veise form, 
and we hope to have something furtlK^r to saj'^ of it 
next month. 

Mr. G. B. Bnrgin has a ntnv novel (oming out 
with Messrs. Hutchinson this autumn. It is a story 
of lit(Tary and journalislic* life in London, embody- 
ing some oi Mr. Burgin’s personal experiences, and 
certain well-known living authors ha\'t‘ iinconsciouslv 
sat as models for som(‘ of its ('hara('t('rs. 

Miss Franc(‘^ G. Knowles-Foster, wlm had a con- 
siderable success with her first no\'el, jehanne 
of the Goldc'U Lips,” has latc'ly published a second, 
** The Written Law,” both books being issu(‘d l)y 
Messrs. Mills & Boon, 'I'he first story had for its 
lu'roiiu the famous Tn(*di;t‘val Mary Stuart of Naples ; 



MUs Beatrice Irwin, 

mho rooently recited ielecllonB from her poems, “The Pagan Trinity.'* 
(John Lane) at Ciosby Hall. 



rhoio b) sur <^ Co. Miss Knowles-Fostef. 


th(‘ second is a travel book and an exciting novel 
in one, and deals with the difficult problem of the 
marriage of white men with native women as it 
applies to Burmah. Miss Knowles-Foster has made 
a very earnest study of (his (pii'stion, and tlu‘ Law 
she elaborates offers a m‘w solution to it, and has 
aroused keen interest in political cin h's in the East. 

1 he Rangoon Gazette tliinks tlie story may prove 
“ much more effectual for its purj)os(' than a complete 
lil(’ of the ('onlid(*ntial Circulars which the various 
(duel Secretaries have hitherto scTit out.” 

4 • 

In spite of her youth, Miss Knowh's-Foster has 
found lime to explore many lands, and has travelled 
through Euro]>e, Egyj)t, Palestine, Syria, C'eylon and 
Indi.i. When making studies for the Burmese 
bool: she went with lier mother on a cargo boat a 
thousand miles up the Irawadi to the Chinese 
frontier ; and she vehementl}^ repudiates the name 
of globe-trotter, describing lierself as a leisurely 
world-walker and sailor in search of matters of artistic 
interest. When on lier travels she has had many 
romantii' and stirring adventures and some hair- 
breadth escapes from violent ends. She alwa}^ 
wears a weird, but beautiful, gold and pearl Persian 
pendant-charm, that was given to her as a talisman 
against accidents; and so far it seems to have 
fulfilled its function very thoroughly. Miss Knowles- 
Foster s home is in Yorkshire, where her ancestors 
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h«i\e lived ior a thousand years, and when she is not 
roaming abroad in search of " copy '' she amuses 
herself there with her books, is busy writing in her 
wonderful museuin-like room full of curios, or in 
adding some new language to the five slie already 
speaks. Before the tw'o novels, she wrote when she 
was sixteen a little historical tale of Mf)ther Shipton, 
The Witch of Knart sboroV’ and altlioiigh she 
protests that this cannot be really considered a book, 
it continues to have a ]arg(‘ local sale. She has also 
written stories, travel articles, and reviews of hi^lor\’ 
and fiction for tlu* luaga/iues, and oc<'asionally a 
ballad of old times in the Nc^rth Count n‘e. 


We deeply regret to record tlu* death of Mr. Andrt^w 
Lang, which took place early in the morning of the 



Miss Helen C. Roberts. 

wlios<* novpl, “OKI r.u-nl's I >.iii(.;hn r," was recently 
piihlislieil by IVlesii’s Oiu'kvvoiih 


2ist of last month. WV h(>|)e to make' iurlher 
leference to Mr. Lang and Ins work in oiir next 
nuinhc'r. 

A SI. Andre^ws resident writes and asks us to 
find space loi this pool tribute' to one sc» much 
koa-d ” : 

“ The world is a much poorer ])lac'e to-day by 
the* passing aw^ay of Mr. Andrew^ Lang, and his 
nian\' friends and admirors arc very soirowtul 
pc‘opl(j. His praises are being sung in e\ery 
iorm of WTiting by able pens, and we are told 
of his great powers, his astonishing \ersatility, 
his unceasing work and exlracu'dinary memory. 
We know' tliem all, bnt Iktc, in St. Andrews, 
lli(‘ ‘ little city old and gicy,’ which has dcriighted 
to honour him, as he loved and honoured it, we 
also have known his genuine goodness (his friends 
sTDeak of his ‘ heart of gold ' ) and his unfailing 
kindliness for all, especially any smaller brethren 
treading the path of letters, to whom he could 


lend a will- 
ing, helping 
liand. Also 
his charity 
and sym- 
pathy with 
bad he.dth 
and trou- 
ble*; only 
conceit, he 
could not 
suffer glad- 
ly. Now’ the 
busy pen is 
laid aside, 
the caj)able 
brain is at 
rest forever, 
and the pic% 
t u r e sque, 
no tic eablc 
figure will 
never again 
be seen in 
the quiet 



Vio.'. Ly Milt. .!■ Aju Morlce Gerard 


(7*he Kov. John Jessop 

wboM* P*‘\\ iK.vj'l, “Cr nl.)iiil t .rAU was rccrntly 
by !lcui(l(i & Sloiu'htnn. 



Mr. Holbrook Jackoon, in the Costume of a 
Marehare maa at the Elisabeth Triumphs 
Shakespeare's England, on July 11th. 

Mr. luckson'fl new book of esBays. “All Manner of Folk,’* has juit boon 
published by Mr. Grant Rioharda. 
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old streets, on his way to and from the University 
Library, on most winter afternoons. 

“ J^efore these lines are read lie will be laid to rest 
under the shadow of tlie riiirw^d towers he knew and 
loved so well, and it will have b(^en the sad privilege 
of those who prized his friendship as a dear possession 
to stand in the groupi of mourners at his grave — 
mi aimers in every sense of the word, and simere 
sympathiz(‘is with liis wife and helpmate, whom 
he leaves bc'hind. 

" That group, to be n*ally representati\'(‘, should 
contain old and young, for he loved eliildren, and 
animals toi). He has Ix^en known to take home' 
stray dogs and cats and ie('d and house them, and 
many a copper has betui ]H)p>p(‘d into ragged little 
urdiins’ liands by the kind-hearted poet-author." 

" Broken J. adders,” the new novc*! by Mr. Andrew 
Soutar that is ]>ublished by Messrs. Cassell, has a 
political setting, but is essentially a domestic story, 
its purpose being to sliow how' deeply a w'(‘lJ-bred 
woman can be maJ(‘ to suff(‘r by a husliand of su]>er- 
(iiial genius -a Labour lead(*r wdio has risen from 
the peo|)le but lacks the st length ol character to 



rnotn hv rvnt^ Mr. Andrew Soutar^ 


)at critii'isrn. Mr. Soutar has tra\’ell(‘d a gooti 
in the Far East, and when he was out tlicie 
3 his Indian stor\\ “ Tin* ( liosen oi th(‘ (iods ; " 
it is th(‘ domestic tale that apj)eals to him in 
cular. His first story was published by Clement 
Scott, wdio wu'ote him a kindh^ letter of 
encouragement, and iiK'idenlally advised 



him that tlu* Britisli reading jnddie lias a 
r(»oted prejudice in favour of tlie Iiaj)])y 
ending, no matter how’ unreal it may he. 
Tliat was tiftc'cn yt^iis ago, but Mr. Soutar 
dec'lares tliat lie is as young now as ht^ was 
then, and that, morc'excr, Ik' wall nevcTgrow 
old, bt‘caus(‘ wlien he la\s down his pen he 
also|a\’s down liis work, and thinks no more 
of it until he ndiuiis to lus table. He is 
not a iaddisl, he says, in the way of only 
being able to wnt(‘ in a seah*d room ; he 
wa'ites all tiu' bettia when a noist^ 
on about him. He lias newer burnt the 
midnight oil, liLCinently goes to bed as 
early as 8.30, writes only w^hen the spirit 
moves him, and never atter dinner. Wheii- 
e\'er writing palls upon him, he turns to 
ball-pnnc lung, boxing, golf, or motoring. 
Boxing, he eoidesS('s, interests him more 
than any other sjiort, and if a big contest 
is taking place at the National Sporting 
(dub he is generally to b(^ found tliere. 
Nowadays, Mr. Soutar writes in this country 
exclusively for th(' magazines edited by 
Mr. Newman Flower; but he has a large 


following in America, where a series of 


Joan Maude. 

FiontlspU;ce ixnirait from her book, "Hehlnd the NiKhrIlt;hl” Oohn Murray), which was 
rov!''wed in la^t uiunfh's aooK.\iAN. 


his stories is at present running in Aitislce's 
Magazine. 
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In a scene of remark- 
able interest and pic- 
turesqueness the striking 
monument which Bohemia 
has erected to its greatest 
historian was unveiled at 
Prague on the ist of July, 
the picturesqueness being 
heightened by the fact 
that the unveiling was 
one of the culminating 
scenes that marked the 
sixth Universal Sokol Con- 
gress organised by the 
Bohemian Sokol Union. 

It was only fitting that 
the honour paid to'Francis 
Palacky should have been 
tendered in the jubilee year 
of the Sokols, for the in- 
fluence of the historian, 
with his passionate devo- 
tion to the national idea, 
may be traced in the estab- 
lishing, by Dr. Tyrs, of 
the first Sokol Society, in 1862. The Sokol move- 
ment — at once the mosl remarkable patriotic, and 
the most remarkable gymnastic, organisation in 
the world — ^has grown until now the Slav Union 
of Sokol Societies numbers 200,000 members; and 
there were grouped about the base of Mr. Sucharda’s 
grand piece of sculpture notable representatives of 
all thfe Slavic peoples — Bohemian, Moravian, 
Polish, Croatian, Servian, Russian, Bulgarian, 
Montenegran — besides guests from England, 
France, and elsewhere, while massed around in 
the square were thi'usands of Bohemians and 
others. 


Francis Palacky, whom - 
all had gathered to honour, 
is an historian little known 
to the generality of Eng- 
lish readers, as his writings 
are only obtainable in 
Bohemian or German; it is 
interesting to learn, how- 
ever, that he had a 
thorough knowledge of 
English, and numbered 
Gibbon’s " Rome ” and 
Bolingbroke's “ Letters on 
the Study and Use of His- 
tory ” among his favourite 
books The son of a 
M o r a \ i a n schoolmaster, 
Paldi kv, who was bom in 
1708, < ame, as author of 
the “History of Bohemia,” 
to be rei ognised before his 
death, in 1876, as “ the 
foremost man of his 
nation.” Tt is not easy, 
says C ount Lutzow, in his 
“History of Bohemian Litera tine,” to delme the cir- 
cumstances that rendered the publication of Palacky’s 
monumental work a political event in Bohemia, con- 
tributing greatly to the revival of national feeling. 
These circumstances aie briefly imhcated as the revel- 
ation of a glorious pa-.t to a people whose sense of 
nationahty had been almost obliterated by oppression. 
Palacky revealed, as it were, an inspiring palimpsest, 
the lesson of which fired his compatnots with the idea 
that what had been might be again Those who were 
present at the unveiling of the magnificent monument, 
and the celebrations on the banks of the Ultava, 
can alone realize how inspiring that idea has been. 



Francis Palacky. 

The cpnlral ligurc froui tht Memoritl recently unveiled at Prague. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON’S iJ,000 PRIZE NOVEL 

COMPETITION. 


First Prize, £900. THE LEE SHORE, by R. MACAULAY. 
Seeoiul Prize. £100. THE OUTLAW, by DAVID HENNESSEY. 

koDort af the Aaja41cAtoro, MISS BCATKICE HAKKADEN, S» W. tOBEETSON NICOLL, 

MS. CLEMENT K. SHORTEK. 


We award the Two Prizes in Hodder & Stoughton’s 
Prize Novel Competition to Miss R. Macaulay, of 
Southernwood, Great Shdford, Cambridge, author of 
" The Lee Shore,” and to Mr. David Hennessey, of 97, 
Bridge Road, Richmond, Melbourne, Victoria, Australia, 
author of “ The Outlaw.” 


“The Lee Shore” 

is above all things an unusual novel. It does not 
belong to the category of made books manufactured 
on conventional lines. The author has a real under- 
standing of life an4 a nameless “ something ” in her 
outlook not given to everyone udio writes a good, 
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Photo by Gydt, Aberystwyth MiSS R. Macaulay, 

Winner of the First Pn/c in Messrs. Hoddor and Stoughton’s £'ioou 
Pri/e Novel Cotnpeiliion. 


and well -constructed novel. The characterisation is 
admirable, the characters linger in the memory. Peter, 
the hero, is most lovable and convincing. In gras]), 
in meaning, in charm of feeling and expression and in 
humour “ The Lee SllDre ” is easily first among the 
Competition Novels. It is sure of many admirers and 
friends. Miss Beatrice Harraden writes : “In my opin- 
ion this book is immeasurably ahead of all the others." 

“ The Outlaw " 

is as good an adventure story as has been written for 
years. It is genuinely interesting and exciting, an 
excellent, straightforward piece of narrative, told with 
admirable dramatic force and certainly the best bush- 
ranging novel since “ Robbery Under Arms." 


We have no hesitation in saying that the CompietitiOn 
has proved an uncpialified success. The interest taken 
in it has been keen and widespread, and the hundreds 
of manuscripts submitted liave involved an amount of 
care and labour beyond anvlhing that liad been antici- 
pated. MSS. have come not only from all pa^ts of the 
United Kingdom, but from Canada, Australia, South 
Africa, and other of thi‘ ('olonies, and from India. 
It was found ncc.cssary to engage a large and com- 
petent staff of road(TS to giv(‘ everv novel received 
adequate attention ; each novel was read by more than 
one of them, many of the novels were read and fully 
rei)orted upon by six diflerent re.iders and, as may be 
imagined, all this painstaking consideration and sifting 
of the good from the bad, and the better from the good 
meant a great deal of conscientious labour extending over 
more than two months before a selection of all the best 



Photo by Path Stuilw\, Melb >utnc. David Henneaaey^ 

winner of thr Second Prize in Mes'^rs Hodder and Stoughton'M j^uou 
Prize Novel Coin|ietillon. 


work was ready to be submitted to a final decision of the 
three judges. 

Not a few among the remaining novels are of high 
literary merit, and are sure to find their way into print. 


XTbe ffiookeellers' H)iar^. 


LIST OF FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


Mettrt. Appleton tt Co. 


August 1st to September t$t, 1912, 

Mciiri. Cassell tf Co., Ltd. 


BRADLEY, MARY H.— Favour of Kings. 61,. 

CLOCK, S.— Our Baby. «. 

DIXON, THOMAS.--The Sins of the Father. 6». 

BUNN, S. O. — ^American Transportation Question. Os. net. 
yORBUSH, W. B.— Tlie Coming Generation. 6a. net. 
CILLMORE, RUFUS. — Mystery of the Second Shot. 6s. 
lUNG, C. L.— Regulation of Municipal Utilities. ^ 
MUKROB^ W. B.— Initiative Referendum and R 
PU 9 EY, W. A.— Care of Skin and Hair. as. nei 


Mr. Edward Ar 

BOOTH, EDWARB.— Bella: A Novel. 6a. 


EDGINTON, MAY. — Adventures of Napoleon Piince. 6a. 
FRASER, I. FOSTER. — Real Siberia. ii&. net. 

LE FKUVRE, AMY. — Country Comer. 39. 6d. 

LE FEUVRE, AMY. — Health and Right Breathing, la. net. 
LE FEUVRE, AMY. — Health for the Young, is. net. 
MORLEY, PROFESSOR.— Firbt Sketch of English Literature. 
7a. 6d. net. 

PACKER, J. A.— Among the Herotica fa Europe, at. 6d. 
RAYNER, EMMA. — Dilemma of Engcltic. 6s. 

SUEARD, VIRNA.— Man at Lone Lake. 6:.. 


(New Edition.) 
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Mettrt. W. B. ClWe V Sou. 


Mctar*. Mill! tt Boon. 


JUDE, R. H., M.A., D.Sc., and SATTERLY, JOHN, M.A., D.Sc,— Junior Mafpictism 
and Hlrctric’ity. as. 6d. 

SITEPHERD, T. W., B.Sc. — Qualitative Petermiaation of Organic Compounds. 
STEWART. R. W . P.Sc., and SATTERLY, JOHN, M.A., D.Sc.— Junior Sound 
and Light, as. 6d. 


Mettri. J. M. Dent Co. 

ALLEN, PiKEBE. —The Last Iwegitimato King of France. With Illustratimis. 
12s. 6d. net. 

BROWNINO ROBERT. — -The Pied Piper of Hamelin Illustrated by C. and M. 

Robinson. With inai^ full-page Drawings, as. 6d. net. 

BLAKE, WILLIAM. — ^The Songs of Innocence and other Poems Illustrated by 
C. and M. Robinson. 3s. 6d. net. 

CANTON, WILLIAM. — A Child’s Book of Warriors. Illustrated by Herbert Cole. 
56. net. 

CHANDLER. HOWARD. M.A.. I'.R S L.— Plays for Children. 3 Vols. ready. 
V^ol. 1. "Ileartti are 1 rumps. Vol 11. — Red Riding Hood and Cinderella. 
Vol. III. -The Three Questions, and King Alfred .ind the Cakes. In paj>cr 
covers, 6d net. , 

CHEVRILLON, ANDRF. Translated by ANDREW BOVl.F —The Philosophy 
of Riiskin. ss. net. 

CONRAD, JOSEPH. -The Secret Sharer 6s. net 
CONVERSE, FLORP.NCli — The Childien of Light. 6s net. 

CRAir., EDWARD GORDON.— T.iw.'irds .1 New Theatre. 

DEVEREUX, ROY. Aspects of Algeria. Willi Illustrations 10s 6d. net. 
DITCHl’TELD. P. H , M.A , I*' S A — The Cottages and Village Life of Rural 
England Line Drawing-, by A R Quinton 21s. net. 

FIGGIS, DARRELL. — Book of Ess.iys ss net 

FRANCE, ANATOLE Re told by PETER WRIGHI — Bee. Princess of the 
Dwarfs. 7s 6d nut 

FROMENTIN, EUGENE. Translated by ANDRICW BOYLE. The Masters of 
Past Time. 7s 6<1. nel. 

GARDNER, EDMUND G . M.A.- -Dante and the Mystics Illustrated. los 6d. 
net 

KLUCHEVSKY, PROF. VALERIE. Translated by D HOGARTH -The 
Historv of Russia. Vol, II. 7s 6d net 
LEGOUIS, EMILE Iranslatcd bv L Lailavoix. Ch.iiicer ss. net. 

MYBT.OOM HELENA— lollv (alle and other Swedish Faiiv Talcs. lUustraled 
by Chatles Folkanl ss net. 

O'NETLI.,, ROSE. -The Kewpies .md Dol I v Dailing 4s net. 

SAMSON. illLLEL. — Franns Horatio .md His Thiee (vOiripaiilon'’ 4s 6d. net 
SETH, PROF. JAMES, M.A. Edited by OLTPHANT SMKAION. M.A —English 
Philosophers and Schools of Philosophv ss net. 

STAWELL. MRS. RUDOl^PH —The Fairy of Old Spain. Tllnstr.itcd by Frank C. 
Pane. 3s. 6d. net. 


Messrs. Gsy & Hancock, Ltd. 

BPUC'.E, ADDlNtH'ON.— Scierilihc M< ntal lle.<illng 4s. 6d. net. 

BURCITELL, SIDNEY 11 —My Lady ot the Bass is net 
MATHEWSON, ANNA, with Caricatures by SIGNOR CARUSO. - The Song of the 
-Evening Stais 3s. 6d net 

NBlIHkND, SIMPSON. — Paving the Wav A Romance of the Australian Biwli, 
net. 

WILCOX, ELLA WHEELER.— Six Rad Husbands .ind Six Unhappy Wives. 
IS. net. 

WIIilON, CATHI'KINE.— The MiKlem Evangeline. 6s 


ANNESLEY, MAUDE.— My Parisian Year. 10s. 6d net. 

ANON. — Eve Spinster. Os. 

CIIANNON, E. M.— Keeper of the Secret. 6s 

CRESPIGNY, MRS. PHIT.TP CH 1)E —The 1 ivc ol Spades. 6a. 

GRIBBLE, FRANCIS, -komanee of Mon of Devon 6s. 

GRIMSHAW, BEATRICE.— Wlien the Red Gods Call. is. net. Cheai) Edltioir 
HARTt.EY, M - -The M.an Who Saved Austria. 10s. 6d. net. 

LYND, ROBERT. -Rambles m Ireland. 6a. 

RENDERED, M — At L«iveinier Cottage. 6s. , , ^ 

STANHOPE, GILBER’L— A Myatie on the Prussian Tin one. 10s. 6(1. net. 
SUTCLIFFl', HALLIWELL.— Talcb of the Open Hazard, t.s. 


Mr. John Murray. 

••BROWN LINNFT”— The Snaier. 

CABOT, WILLIAM BROOKS.— In Northeni Labrador. With yu lUustratioiis. 
HEAI.EY, SIR CHARLES E. H. CHADWYCK. - Englibii Church Law and Divorce. 

IRACeVcIIRVALIER TULLIO.— With the It.iliaris in Tiipoli. With Illustrations. 
KENNEDY, LORD JUSTIf'K — The Pint us ot Aristophanes. Translated into. 
English Verbc. 

LUCHAIRE, ACHILLE.— sSoi lal France 111 the Time of Philip Agustus. Edited 
by Louis Halphen. Translated by H. B Krehbicl. 

LYNCH, BOHUN.— Glamour • A Tale of Modern Greece. 6s. 

NAPIER, LADY OF MAGDALA.— Muddling Ihroiigli. 65 
NEUMAN. B. PAUL— Simon Brandin 6s. 

PHILLPO'ITS, EDEN.— From the Angle f)f Sevi nteen 3s. 6d. 

PICKERING, MRS. F -The Enlightenment of Sylvia Os. 

STACPOOLE, H DJ'. VE.KE -The Slrret of the Fbiie Player, hb. 

WATNEY, CHARLES, auu LFITLE, fAMES A- Hif Labour Unrest, Its Ainu, 
and Mc-'thods F2xpla]iied. 

WII.T.MOTT, ELLEN A —The Genus K..sa Pai t XXIL 


Messrs. T. Nelson & Sons. 

AINSWORTH. HARRISON.- T)i( lioiuiy of iGte^. Vol II. (Nelson’s Er>- 
tycloruedia Library.) is in*t 

AINSWORTH. HARRISON. -|.uk Sliepp.ird (Nclsor ’s Classics.) 6d. net. 
HOPE, ANI HONY — Sophv of Kravonia. (N. K.m’s Libi ary ) 7d net. 
VACHKLL, H A —The Othei Side (N.-lson’ Libraiy.) 7d net 
WILKINS, MRS.— By Desert Ways te Baghdad. (Nelsx.n’^ Libi.uy) is. net. 


Messrs. OHpKsnt, Anderson & Ferrier. 

COWAN, MISS MINNA (i , M.A (1 C.D,). tnrloii College —Du* Ediuation of the 
Women of India With 12 Illustralious. (s 6d. net 
PORTEOUS, AI.FXANDER, F.S A Scot — i'hc lustf>rv ot CnetT. From the 
Earliest Tim-s to the Dawn of the Iwcntieth Ceniurv With Jntroduetion 
bv the Rev VV. P Patei-.i»n. DD, Profess.^r i.f Divinity in the Umvei“Sity 
of Edinbiirgli With npw.aids ot iMo lllustratum- 


Messrs. John Ouseley. 

LEETE, ALFRICD. .ind BAT.DRY, W. R — Sp«x‘i is. net. 

“TWEED, UARRTS ’’ -KiuckerbocUer Days i^. net 

WHTIE, Kiev 11. C. -DiM'stablGhed and DErndowed, or the E.iti* >f an Eklrrly 
I urate, ss net 

WILSON, RATHMELL. — The Expeniueutalists . A Plav. is. net. 


Messrs. G. Harrap & Co. 

COtTiERILL, H. B — The I'aust-Lcgcnd and Goethe's “ Faust ’’ is 6d. net 
DAVIS, F HADI.AND.— Myths and Legends of Japan. With u Plates in Colour 
by Evelyn I’aul, '’s 6d net. 

EDGAR, M G.— Tlie B«ivs’ Eioiss.-irt. With 16 Plates, ss. net 
WHEELER, H. F. B. — The Slmy of Wellington. With 16 Plates, ts. 6d not. 


Messrs. Jarrold & Sons. 

BARKER, 11. J. — Swinburne and other Poems 2s 6d. not. 

MACDCJNALD, FREDERIC W, — Rcminisconccs of My Early Miruslry. 2s. od. nct 
STUART, ESME. -Haruin Se.'iruni. is. net. 

STUART, ESME — lloruiii Scanmi's Foitune, la. net. 

TOLSTOI. — Talcs from Tolstoi. 6(1. 

YORKE, CURTIS.— Carpathia Knox. 6d. 


Mr. T. Werner Laurie. 

CHISHOLM, A. STUART M.— Indetiendence of Chile. 7s. 6d. net, 

CROSS. ’^CTORIA.— JJfe’s Shop Window, ij.. nct. 

D’AU^lfcNE, K. B —Light Side of Lon ion 6s nct. 

DYLUNGTON, A. — Sti angers in the House. 6s 
HAI.T^ A. NEELY. — Handicrafts for Handy Boys. 6s net 
INGLBBY, L. C,— Osicar Wilde’s Reminiscences 2s TSd. net 
MARTINDALE, T. — With Gun and Guide in New Brunswick. los. 6d. nct. 
ROBERTS. T. G. -Toll of the Tides. 6s. 

TRELAWNEY, GEORGE.— Stoi-y of Harry Sinclair. 2s. nct. 


Mcaara. Sampaon Low, Maraton ft Co. 

JANE, FRED T.— Fighting Ship#, 191#. 21s. net. 


Mcaara. Methuen AT Co. 

AGNUS, CRME. — Nani^e of Manchester. 6s. 

ALBANESI, MARIA E.— Olivia Mary. 6s. 

Author of •• The Wild Olivo.” — ^The Street Called Straight. 6s. 

B., T. P.— Beating to Port, and other Poem#. 3». 6d. net. 

BATES, LINDON, Jun.— Tlie Path of the Couquiitadores. With 24 Illustrations 
and a Map. 10s. 6d. net. 

BENNETT, ARNOLD.— Buried AUve. A New Edition. 6s. 

CONYERS, DOROTHEA.— «allv. 6s, 

COOK, W. VICTOR.— A Wildcmes# Wooing. 6s. 

GLEIG, CHARLES. — A Woman In the Limelight. 6#. 

GRAY, ARTHUR. — Cambridge and Its Story. With z6 llluftfatiox» in Colour by 
Maxwell Armfield. 7s. 6d. net. 

HUTCHINSON, M. F.— House of Terror. 6#. 

LISLE, DAVID.— A Kingdom Divided. 6i. 

LUCAS, £. 'V.— A Little of Everything; An Anthology gathered from his many 
books, gay and gnve, vene and prose, xs. net. 

OXENHAM, JOHN.-?nic Quest of the Golden Rose. 6a. 

PASTURE, MRS. HENRY DE LA.— The Tyrant, xs. net. 

PERRIN. ALICE. — ^The Anglo-Indiaas. 6s. 

RIDGE, W. PETT.— DevotS Sparkes. 68. 

SHARP^ MATILDA (Selected by).— Old Favourites from the Poets. 3s. 6d. 
SIDGWICK, MRS. A.— Umoma. 6s. 

SWINNERTON, FRANK.— The H»py Family. 6t. 

WLLIAMSON, C. N. and A. M.-Tho Demon. A New Novel, is.net. 
WnXlAMSON, C. N. and A. M.— The Heather Moon. 6s. 

The Moral Maaims and Reflecriooa o( the Duke de la Rochefoueauld. With an 
IntroducUoD and Notes by George H. Fbwdl. u. net 


Meaars. Stanley Paul 6^ Co. 

ANDERSON, A ], — Romance of Sandro Bottirelli to*. 6d net. 
ANDOM, K ‘NelghlK)!^# of Miik 6s. 

CAMERON, CHARLOTTE - A Diiibai Bride. 6*. 

CHESTER. S. BEECH.- Dme.s a Tk iu net. 

DANBV, FRANK. -Dr. Philips is niM 

D’AUVERGNE, EDMUND H - .o.lov, the Queen's Favourite. 16s. net. 
DIEHL, ALICE M.- Conies* mils of Perpetiia. 6s 
GILL, ANTHONY KIRBY. - The Maihlo Aphrodite. 6s. 

HARRIS, VIRGIL M. — AjioipuI Curios .and Famous Wills. ii»s. 6d. net. 
HILL. HEADON.— The Thread of rr.;ul 6^. 

JAMES. A. K.— Her Majesty the Flapper Os. 

KENEALY, ARABELi^.- The Irresistible Mrs. VerrtTs. os. 

KOHBEL, W. H. — In Jesuit Land Od.^iei 

RAWSON, MAUD STEPNEY.— The Ihrrc Anai. lusts, os 
WODNIL, GABRIELLE.-- Maggie of Margate os 


Mesart. Alatoo Rivers, Ltd. 

O’CONNOR. MRS. VIOLET (VIOLET BULi.tKHx-WEBSTEk).— The Idea oi 
Mary^s Meadow. An exceedingly mtiin.'iie couiuiunication from wife to 
husbixnd, treating of the growth of the Religiuub Life and thn contriving of the 
ideal environment for helping a child t(^ become a Saint. net. 


Messrs. Sidgwick V Jackson, Ltd. 

HOUGHTON, STANLEY. — Kindle Wakes* A Play In 4 Acts. Paper, xs. 6d. net. 
HOUGHTON, STANLEY. — Pouular Ballads. Senes IV.— Ballads of Robin Hood 
and Other Outlaws. Edited by Frank Sidgwick 3s. 6d. net. 

PANSON, GUSTAF. — Pride of War: A Striking and Realltdic Picture of the 
present Turko-ltallan War in Tripoli, 'lianslated trom the original 
Swedish Ldgnema. 6s. 

Messrs. Smith, Elder fiT Co. 

BROWNING, ROBERT.— Browning’s Works Vol. IV. los. 6d. not. 


Messrs. Stephen Swift 0^ Co. 


ILGERS, MISS LOUIS.— The Naked Soul. 6s 
IINDBERG, AUGUST.— The Confessions ol a Fool. 


6s. 

3S. 6d. not. 


Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. 

ASKEW, ALICE and CLAUPE^Bsrbara : A Novel. 


A Novel. 6 b. 


net. 


Britain and India, xos. 6d. 


SHUSTER, W. MORGAN.— The Strangling of Persia. 12s. 6d. net. 


Mctsrt. Wnrd* Lock 9t Co. 


ASKEW, A. and C.— The Stolen Lady. 6d. 

BARR, feOBERT.— Lord StmnWgh, Miilanihr^t. 
BOO’THBY, GUY.— A Bid for Fortune, yd. net. 
HUME, FERGUS.— The Mystery Queen. 6 b. 
KAYE,_WILMOT.—Tto Red Streak. 6#. 

^LUM.— An Eye for sn Bye. 


6d. 


LE QliEUX, Wn.LUU . , 

TRACY, LOWS.— TtePlUMr of Ll)|ht. nrt. 

WAUA<a, BDGAJU-^Jw.Ttoothy. 
WHrrS,PRBDM.-a3utaa‘tKUI. M. 


as. net. 


6d. 



THE READER. 


MR. BALFOUR AS A MAN OF LETTERS. 


Rv James Moffatt, D.D.. D.Lil. 


A S a man of letters ? Well, the " English Men of 
Letters ” Series has not a place hjr Marlowe 
yet. but it has thrown its line over Hnme and Adam 
Smith. Here is the shred of a precedent, if a ])recedent 
is reciuired, for writing an article ujK)n Mr. Balfour which 
is mainly interested in him from the point of view of 
literature, not of politics or philosophy. The real diffi- 
culty is not jirecedents but materials. Tt is more than 
forty years since Mr. Frederic Harrison turned th(' 
searchlight of the Fortnightly upon th(‘ cleverness and 
snobbishness of Lothair.” It is sevcnt(ien years since 
he criticised the Foundations of Belief,” but in the later 
Conservative leader it was philosophic misdc(‘ds and not 
literary defects which moved him to indignation. As a 
novel, ” Lothair was witty in itself, and the cause ol wit 
in others. It struck out Bret Harte’s brilliant jxirody as 
well as Mr. Harrison’s article on ” The Romance of the 
Peerage,” and although the latter began with the stinging 
comment that ” the literary qualities of the book need 
detain no man. Premiers not uncommonly write sad 
stuff : and wt* should 1)0 thankful if the stuff be amusing,” 
the critic's sense of justice led him in the next paragraph 
to recognize the literary merits of the story before 
satirising its scx:ial and political tone. Mr. Balfour has 
written several books, but th(*y are not like Disraeli’s 
novels. They are not even about literature. It is 
almost as dillicult to ascertain his literary interests and 
quality from what he has published as it was for Tariff 
Reformers and Free Traders during his last Parliament 
to discover his exact whereabouts on the misty seas of 
high finance. With ^this 
difference, however, that 
his elusiveness as a man 
of letters is not tactical ; 

It is due to the fact that his 
main interests lie, intel- 
lectually, in pliilosophy, 
from Bacon to Bergson. 

Only now and then, in 
some address or casual 
reference, is it possible for 
his readers to perceive his 
literary bearings through 
the atmosphere of mental 
distinction which charac- 
terizes his pages in 
Hansard or out of it. He 
is not a man of letters as 
Lord Rosebery is, for ex- 
ample, or Lord Morley, or 
Mr. Wyndham, or Mr. 

Birrell. 

There is an odd illustra- 
tion of this in the second 
chapter of “ The Founda- 
tions of Belief,** where 
be has to discuss the 


sources of testhelu' ])l(‘asure. He giws literature the 
go-bv and chooses to .irgiic llu' question Irom music, 

” partly because, unliki' Architecture, it serves no very 
obvious purpose, and wc are thus absohed from giving 
any opinion on the relation between beauty and utility ; 
partly because, unlike Painting and T'oetry, it has no 
external reference, and we are thus absolved from giving 
any opinion on the relation l)etween beauty and truth. 
Ol the inestimable blessings which these peculiarities 
carry with tliem, anyone mav judge who has ever got 
bogged in the barnui controversies concerning the Beauti- 
ful and the Useful, the Real and the Ideal, which fill so 
large a s])ac:e in certain classes of aesthetic literature. 
Great indited will he leel the advantages to l)e of dealing 
with an art whose most characteristic utterances liave so 
little directly to do either with utility or truth.” We 
need not discuss how' far this view of music would satisfy 
recent critics and com]>osers The point is that tlie 
line of argnment taken liere is not one wliich would have 
occurred naturally to a genuine man of letters. H(? would 
have risked the bog. 

But although literature occupies an incidental^place 
in the outinit, and even in llu* interests, of Mr. Balfour, 
he has, of course, been obliged now and then to define his 
position to it, as a branch of culture. Wc can .see where 
he stands in one or two of thi; controversies which are 
always with us in the land of books. For example, to 
take one of the least technical, it is a supreme function 
of literature, according to Mr. Balfour, to cheer us up. 
” I do not at all denv, of course, that things sad, sorrow- 

liil, tragic, even drab, may 
be and are susceptible of 
artistic treatment . . . but 
for my own ])art 1 jirefer 
moH' cheerful weather. 
EvTi ything, after all, which 
IS real, is a jjoten^ial sub- 
ject of literature as long 
as it IS treated sincerely, 
as long as it is treated 
directly ; as long as it is 
an immediate experience, 
no man has the right to 
complain of it. But it is 
not what I ask of litera- 
ture. What I ask from 
literature mainly is that in 
a world which is full of 
sadness and difficulty, in 
which you ;,'o through a 
day's stress and come back 
from your work weary, 
you should find in litera- 
ture something which 
rcpicscnts life, which is 
true, in the highest sense 
of truth, to what is or 
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is imagined to be true* but which does cheer us” 
This is a preference in which he has many stout 
allies. Sir Henry Taylor and Walt Whitman were 
poles apart in poetry, but they agreed that this was 
th^ chief end of verse. Schopenhauer was not a politi- 
cian who needed refreshment for the intellect after a 
Commons debate, but he declared acidly that high 
culture leads us to seek entertainment almost entirely 
from books and not from human beings. Even Matthew 
Arnold held the same view — “ The life of the people is 
such that in literature they require joy.” The cheerful 
note has often been in demand, and in these days when 
History is raising the tariff against Literature and even 
Fiction tends in various hands to become utilitarian, 
it is not the hour to cavil at anyone who believes in 
literature, were it only because he desires a place for 
bright pieces on her programme. But literature is surely 
more than a source of refreshment and exhilaration. 
If you ask that of it, even ‘‘ mainly,” you are apt to 
associate it with your jaded moments or with some 
special form which is soothing and amusing rather than 
notable. Most of us have had times when, like Thackeray, 
we have “ read novels with the most fearful content- 
ment of mind. . . . Tliink of a whole day in bed, and a 
good novel for a companion ! No cares ; no remorse 
about idleness ; no visitors ; and the * Woman in White ' 
or the * Chevalier d*Artagnan * to tell me stories from 
dawn to night.” This is where Mr. Balfour’s preferences 
would land many people, I am afraid, who would not 
realize, as he does, that fiction is a very minor part of 
the literature which forms our ozone. And even when 
we take his preference in a guarded sense, it requires 
some definition. Where, for example, would Ibsen 
come in ? He does not cheer us. But he is literature 
because he does .something else, which is equally vital. 
Obviously it would be a mistake to construct a criterion 
of literary excellence out of books which appeal to you 
on lioliday or in bed or after the day’s work has left your 
brain too tired for any pages that will prod tl.e mind. 



No. 10» Downing Street* 
the house always occu« 
pied b> the Premier. 


" For Heaven's sake, let us sit upon the ground, 

And tell sad stories of the death of kings." 

There is a large place in literature for these stories, and 
they need not be “sad” stuff, in tlie uncomplimentary 
sense of Mr. Harrison. Was it not FilzCrcrald who spent 
a bright summer morning over Tacitus’ account of 
Nero ? Which proves that FitzGerald was a true book- 
man, and that he knew, like a literary epicure, how 
to secure the j>ropcr relish imr sad stories. I was 

“ lying,’' he remarks drily, 
at full length on a bench 
in the garden ; a nightin- 
gale singing, and some red 
anemones eying the sun 
manfully not far off.” That 
would be nearly as com- 
fortable as lying in bed, and 
yet it is not incompatible 
with the enjoyment of books 
which cannot be called 
” amusing.” 

But the pleasure-giving 
qualities of literature have 
always ap])ealed with curious 
force to Mr. Balfour. When 
he went - to address the 
St. Andrews University* 
students, he took the 
opportunity of crossing 
swords with Mr, Frederic 
Harrison on this very point.. 
^ . He refused to deplore What 
,Mr. Harrison h„%d severdy 
called "this seWage 
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out-fall ” of modern fiction, and he protested against 
the Spartan and rather superior discipline which the 
“ Choice of Books attempts to lay uiuai the necks of 
modern readers. 1 am deliberately <->i o]iinion," he 
declared, “ that it is the pleasures and not the s])iritual 
or tem])oral profits of literature which most require to be 
preached in the ear of the ordinary reader.” Again, the 
anti-utilitarian S])irit of this jirotest is to be welcomed. 
” Why should not reading be desultory sometimes ? Is 
there any law against indulgt'nce in a lit(‘rary saunter ? 
Must you never read a book unless \ou mean to read 
every word? He has only lialt learnt the art ol 
R'ading whf> has not added to it the e\‘en more refined 
accomi)hshnients of skij)ping and skimming ? ” Be- 
sides ])leadmg lor this fre(*dom from the law ol serious 
])urpose in reading, Mr. Ballour claiuK'd that books wen^ 
meant to satisly the d(‘niands o| rational curiosity, and 
that even the desire to know something about any 
subject — which is usually all that most of u^ can laqu* 
to know, in the majontv <d castes is a legitimate nifitive 
lor reading. The jiiibhsh.ers ol shilling textbooks to-day 
were justilied y(\'irs ago b^’ Mr. Ikillcuir. He met by 
antici]):ilion tile charge that little manual:, neeessarilx 
encourag(‘d a taste for sniatlermg, the charge which 
Po))e vou'('d ill the lines ‘ 

“ A littl(' IcMniiiig IS a (.laiigc'i'oiis tiling ’ 

Drink cl( c-]), oi t.iste not the J'leiiaii spring” 

Well. .1 little leainmg is only dangerous wIkmi it does not 
know It is little. And wiio w'as lk)|»e to throw' a stone 
like this?-- “ Pope, w'lio with the most im])erlecl know- 
ledge ol (ireek translat(d Honiei . with the most imper- 
fi'ct knowledge oi the Klizahetlian drama edited Shake- 
sjH'are. and w'ith the most impi i ItM’t knowledge of 
philosopliN' w’lote the l^ssa\’ on Man.” 

laterarx' allusions are ran' m ^Ir. Ballour’s jiages, even 
wluMi he is writing ii]K)n lilt'ratiire, and one is tempted to 
infer trom this glanre at lk»]u‘ that tiu' author’s chiel 



r/w/r in Lihnii .1- I, The Rt. Hon. A. J. Balfour. 

(May. 1889.) 


|)enod ill Jiiiglish literature is the eiglileenth c.eiitiiry. 
This IS tlu' mqinssion lelt on m\ mind hy his hooks. He 
does admit somew'heie that tin* middle tliird of the 
iimeleeuth ceiiliiiv has not much attraction for him ; 
“ 1 turn with ]>leasure from Tha(kera\' and Dickens to 
Scott and Mi.ss Austen, evi*n from 
Tennyson and Browning to Keats, 
Cok'ndge, W'ordswortli.and Shellt'y.” 
Bui 1 ha\'e the teeling, thongli I 
cannot bring lorw'.ird rha]d(‘r and 
\'erse in siijqiort of it. that hjj turns 
olten liirther haik still in Englisli 
liteiatnre, and that liis (‘xcursions 
tor ])leasur(* in the field of hooks 
bring him into the curiously large 
coinjiany ol those v\lio haunt the 
age of Johnson. Swilt, Walpole, and 
.\d(hson. His mtcTest in Berkeley 
is w’cli-kiunvn. It is a philosojiliical 
predilection ratlier than a literary ; 
still, it s(Tves to corroborate the 
hypothesis which I have just sug- 
gested. In that cas(‘, Mr. Balfour 
and Mr. Harrison would he found 
for once on the same sid( , interested 
in an ag(* w'hich, as the latter said, 
did not do well in N'erse, though it 
produced prost' which ” ever tended 
to rise into po( try.” This is only 
true of certain sections in the 
eighteenth century prose. Its 



No. 10, Downing Street. Dining 
Hall known as Pitt's Dining Room. 

This Is one ot the finest apartments in the house. It wa^ built by the great Prime Minister whose n.ime 
it bears. Tho table used whun tlm Mlnlsierlril dinners take phice here is the ttlescoplc one which is 
been drawn up against the wall. The n.otn is .shown as it was when Mr Balfour was at Downing Street - he 
possesses two ol the Burne-Jones “ Perseus '* series, one of which is seen on the wall. 



No* 10, Downing Street. 
The room that Mr. Balfour 
used aa study and music 



No, 10, Downing Street. 
The room in which Cabinet 
meetings are frequently 
held. 



No. 10. Downing Street. 
The drawing room, or chief 
reception room, where 
hang portraits of the First 
Lords of tile Treasury. 
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qualities of ease and level 
wit, at any rate, are those 
of which we are most re- 
minded in Mr. Balfour's 
own style, not so much in 
his two large books on 
philosophy as in hia 
numerous pamphlets, rang- 
ing from music to matter, 
from politics to religion. 
Huxley, who knew good 
English when he saw it, 
once praised the charm of 
his style, " which flows like 
a smooth stream, sparkling 
with wit and rippling with 
sarcasms enough to take 
away any reproach of 
monotony." He may have 
won this charm before he 
turned from Thackeray ; 
but if he did not, it 
shows distinct aflinitics 
with the prose of tlie great 
essayists in the cightcentli 
century. 

Upon the whole, how 
ever, Mr. Balfour cannot 
he called a man of letters 
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detached spirit, as if he 
were ])re-occui)ied with 
subjects which are more 
serious, llis style, in this 
respect, is characteristic of 
his mental attitude. But 
it would he ungrateful to 
closi‘ this article without 
recalling how, in the true 
vein of a man of letters, 
he protested the other 
(1 ly. at the Royal Literary 
Lund dinner, against the 
lendi'ncy tofind sociological 
cause.s for literature. Hi^ 
s]M‘(‘ch belonged to thosi; 
able im|)rovisations which 
often fail to win credit for 
their occasional flashes of 
penetration , just on acr« )unt 
of their api^arent careless- 
ness of form. In one of 
these casual flashes lie said 
he was reluctant to see 
literature treated in too 
scicntilic a sjiirit. "I 
think that science in deal- 
ing with this free progress 
of the human s|)irit is really 


in the strict sense of the term, not even in the sense in going fai beyond — T will not say its future cajiacity, for 1 

which that flexible title could be ajiiilied to his hero do not wash to set bounds to the power of science — but 

Bishop Berkeley. He has rarely given himself to far beyond anything which it can do at i)resent." He 

literary subjects, and when ke has handled them it has added : " The ]deasures 1 deyive personally from literary 

been with a general or pliiJosojihic air. As for literary history are biograjdiical." These are cliaracteristic and 

allusions and quotations, lie appears to avoid them timely words. A})parently. when Mr. Balfour turns to 

almost as much literature it 

is personality 
which he desires 
to trace, not 
any evolution of 
principles or 
forces. The latter 
interest him in 
|)hilosophy and 
science, h^t he is 
alive to the incal- 
culable fact of 
individual genius 
in literature, 
wliich is not to be 
melted down into 
the sociological 
currents of an 
age. This is good 
philosophy, in 
spite of Taine 
and his school, 

as lucid as the No. 10, Downing Street. The Garden, on and Mr. Balfour’s 

vvriter means to ***• CoeRplt. appreciation of it 

l^, or as the subject permits. Mr. Balfour does not shows that his scientific prepossessions have not warped his 
often touch on literature, and when he does it is with a sease of what is vital after all and above all in literaturg. 


almost as much 
as D’Artagnan 
fought shy of 
classical refer- 
ences in conver- 
sation ; the sound 
of them meant 
something other 
than business to 
the musketeer, 
and the philoso- 
pher or politician 
seems able to 
make his points 
without their 
aid; he prefers 
the unaffected, 
unadorned style 
which misses the 
virtue of sug- 
gestiveness but 
manages to be 
as lucid as the No. 

writer means to ‘ 

l^, or as the subject permits. Mr. Balfour does not 
often touch on literature, and when he does it is with a 
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“THE BOOKMAN ” PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

AUGUST, 1912, 

Answers to these competitions [each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) should be 

forwarded not later than the i^th of the- month to 

*' Tlie Prize Page/* The Bookman, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Warwick Square, E.C. 


I. — A Prize ok One (iriNEA is ofltTcd for the host 
original Lyric. Note : Se\'era] Colonial readers 
have written asking us to give more time for 
sending in pajiers for this (‘ompetition. As mt 
cannot well do that, we announce now that we 
sludl TH'xt month and again in th(' OctolxT 
Number offer further ])ri/es of Uih‘ (minea each 
lor the best original Lyric. This will give our 
C'oloiiial readers tlu' oj)])()rtunity they ask for. 

11. — A Jh<izE OF Hate a CrrixEA is olhTcd for the best 
quotation from Knghsh v(tsi‘ a])])heable to an\ 
review or the name of am' author or book 
appearing m this number oi Till' Bookman. 
Prelerence will be given lo quolalions ol a 
humorous nature. 

III. " A Prize of Three New Books is ofleietl for the 

most appropriate quotation Inun Lnglish litera- 
ture to be ]daced on the Memorial oi the late 
Sir W. S. (hlbert. 

IV. — A Prize ok Hai.p a (irjNEA is ollered lor the Ix'st 

review in not more than one hundred words 
of anv recently published book Competitors 
should giv’e tlu' names of authors and ])ubhshers 
at head of their r(‘\'i(A\'s. 

V.— A copy of The Bookman will be sent post free for 
twelve months to the sender of the best suggestion 
for The Bookman Competitions. Tlu* Ldit<'r 
res(TV(^s the right to use* any sugg(.*stions sub- 
mitted. 

RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR 
JULY. 

1. — Of the large number ol Kondeaiis simt in lor this 
Competition the majority hava* b<‘en rather 
disappointing. Some Coiiijietilors have sent 
^ood verse that bears no reseniblaiire to tlie 
Rondean ; some have sent Rondeaus that are 
not good verse. We juiblish a few ol the best 
and award the Prize of One (h inea io Miss 
L. F. Park, <»f 12 , Worcester Terrace, ('hiton, 
Bristol, for the following : 

KOiVDEAT^ 

Yea. vcnly, 1 loved thee oik e, Allhis, onre lun^; tiiiii* *' 

S.\eeno 

1 loved you oiilc*. long lime ago. 

In youth, when gods their gift.s liestow, 

We two .set forth new jKitlis lo tread 
Towards the .sunset's flaming red, 

With dancing feet and hearts aglow. 

Unshed IS the music, soft and low, 

Winch tJirougli our dreams was w'ont to flow. 

In sdence now we meet . . . 'tis said 
1 loved you once 1 

No more for us the spring winds blow, 

On misty hills soft falls the snow, 

The trees are bare, the rose is dead, 

The spirit of romance has fled . . . 

Yet, Ti.s a solace, dear, to know 
I loved you once. 


Wc select for ] Tinting : 

KONDHAU. 

(Svvinbiiknk’s Mout-i .) 

tfoodbye, Jehane, from love of you 1 pray 
riial iK'vcr. never, may yim feel such pain 
As 1 am feeling now when 1 must say 
(•oodl)V«', Jehine. 

N'et. il in year^ to come you slioiild again 
Keturn to nu*. though every haii l)C gt(‘V 
.And mv ]n»or broken hie b(* on the wane. 

Still shall vou nml me. as when V(‘sli“nlav 

111 young' love wise yonr cheek t(* mine was lam. 

;\nd you shall dre.im I .said to you ir plav, 

' (joodbvn*, jehane ” 

(Norman Davidge (lullu k. Wallingl>r()ok Scliool, ('hnlm- 
h'lgh. North T)e>'oii ; 

KONDi \I' 

My spiiiiiiiig-girl no dislail ].Iie^ 

'Neath h(‘r light foot no load)'- l1u‘s, 

But in hiM sunny gar(h‘n < ios'* 

'Mid ro^<«s whiU , lirisell ,'i loa*. 

She spue-, until liie navliglit ties 

She takes the blue ol Snmnier .skn*s 
Slit' knou'^ ulierem the magic lies 

Ol l]c»a1iiig eloud, and wind that IjIows-- 
Mv s]>inning-girl 

E.Kdi russet h“,d. (‘.u h lu.d that llns, 

Her r.Lduint lam . flolli dis])OM‘ 

I'c) dec k lic ‘1 spiimiiig music' Hows 
hrom her swc’ct l!])s With lore' lit eyes 
She vV(‘aves a sioi\^ sweet and wee. 

M spiniimg-girl 

(.A. M, F>()\vvfr- Kdsinan, 40 , Oxf«)rfl Sanlfiis, Larlhroke 
Grove, \V.) 

rill 1 enni.'. (‘oiirt, where greenly glows 
"1 lie* glass, as anybody knows. 

Is I list the ])lace to mtn id iice 
A maid and man wathonl excuse, 

And there I met— wc>ll, call her " Ko.se ” 

And thrcjiigli the Summer when wc* chose, 

W<* oltcn, as yuu might su[)]K).se, 

Put to a very propel use 

The Tennis Court 

The season drew tem^ards a close ; 

Summer began to lake a do/e , 

And when with racket and the Deuce 
We made a temporary truc e. 

We were another pair of those — ^ 

The Tennis Caught. 

(M. TlH>r])('. “ Trevonc,” 41. Glenwood Road, Catford 

S.E.) 

KONDEAtl. 

Thou art so fair that all the morning air 
Is filled with voices, singing praise of thee ; 

And only I am .silent, for I dare 

Not praise thy grace of form and beauty rare, 

Lest in tlie song my hidden heart thou see.* 

And seeing, trill thy silver laugh of glee 
At my long^ sheltered love at last laid bare. 

For kind of heart thou hast not need to be 
Thou art so fair. 
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PfoAv coiildst thou have for iny poor lieart a care. 

Who from thy lovers’ hows most swiftly lice, 
Lcaviiij? them, worn and weary, to despair, 

Their fullest homage given uselessly 
Alas > Ihy heautv mssls no jiraise of me. 

I'hou art so fair 

(Mona Crarrod Turner, Tiazebo, Walhcrswick. South- 

wold.) 


YOl] CAME TO Mi:. 

A^ou (_aine to me when skies weie }^r(‘\', 

VN'hen ev’ry bird Jiad husli<‘d iN lav , 

A’our tender tones, ycnir winsome giiis* 

Made me forgid the leaden skies. 

And hours herelt ol warbliiigs ga\ 

IC’en fears that mad(‘ iiiy heail I heir pre\ , 

Your gent It* present, e t harmed awa\ ; 

Witli Taive's effulgence in your t vt*s 
You came 1o me. 

“God guard you, dearest, now .iml aye'” 

At night anti morn I loud I sav 
^'t)u led me to Ltive's paradise, 

Where 1 1 anti in hand, moie pure aiul wi-.e, 

1 walk with you. and hle.ss tin* tlay 
AT)u came to rne. 

(Krv. Edwin C. T-nnsdown, The Manse, .lh‘rh\ Ro.ul 
South W^iodlord, N.Jil.) 

And we sjuTially coniinend tlie ivmideaus iecei\'('d 
Ironi 1) M. |. James (Muntly), Alice <h*ant Khisnuin 
(Ladhroke (irov('), Joseph Barrow (Morjielh), HiTiiaid 
Delorme (t'anonbury), Mary Allan (KilbaiThan), K. S. 
i^ollard (Lougsightj, C'onstaiu’e (roocbvm (C'laphain). 
.'\imie (> J*atrirk (Birmingham), Mrs. Bond (Ihnnei). 
<dad\'s Evelyn Warren (SI John’s W'ood), Rose K. 
Sli.irlnnd (Bristol), 'fliomas Hutchinson (Morpeth). 
J Richard Ellatvay (Basingstoke), E. ('ornell (I'ld*^’^' 
NorvN'ood), M Thorpe ((.atlord), Margaret Mclntvre 
(Jvaling), Theodore Mat'nard (London, W ), Ichzabeth 
A. Bielbv (Hull). Emilv Kinglon (Blairgowrie). Marjorie 
Barnard (London, S.W'.), Arllmr M. JrleriA' (Luton), 
IVrcv Thomas (Jlorns(‘v). RoIk’U White, Jun. (Edin- 
burgh). J^Tlmimd Howard (Ihitnev), It M. Lindsay 
(Ealing), [van Adair (Dnhlin), Florence BngstiT (Kendal), 
icih'n L. (diitterbiick (Bromh'y), (L Bick'Ting (Hull), 
E. W. Piiest (Norwiclti. Kdty Lilian Lyon (Wimhledoii), 
Annie Jlampton (St. Helens). J^ir Tra\'1('r ('ook (lamdon. 



N.), Edwin Waters (Diaun.irk Htll), JL (L Brooks (W’ood 
(rreen), Margerx^ h'meh (I’ortsinoiith). (A'lithia W’ontiu'i* 
(St. Leonards). \ lohd Bast tu* Williams (Blarkht'ath), 
E W’. Higgs (( lapton). ‘inon H PortiT (( lapton), 
(lertiude Lilt (1 lampsh'.id)^ Miss ('. .M. W\ilkerdiiu' 
(Birmingliam) , [eaii Wilson (('hippenham), Edward 
Will'd (South Slnt'jtls). Annie L lvt‘a\ (( aiiterluiry). 
Icrnest h. St‘\'nioiir ( K ilhiii ii) , Maude Lollelt (Wimble- 
don). W'milied i.otulwiii (( l.ipit.ini). hdhel (ioodwm 
((lapliam). Miss |‘> \ k ktu \ (Bradloidj, Miss ( i. Hennings 
(St. .\lbans). llt)r.i('c \\ W.dkei (lieestoii). M A. Moly- 
neiix (St. Albans), Idt liiu- I{inil\ ll< (1‘lnmslead 
Lommon), John \’ Sh.inks (Abi‘ideen). Tom Sidton 
(Jh)l(on). Re\' ). \ s Whisoli ( h.dm()ill gli ). Miss Boole 
(( ant t‘rl)iir\ ) , A H Scale-. (Baildiiiyltm ). Miss ('nagliton 
(St Jh'ltMis), Hester Marsh. ill (I ondt)!). S.W’ ), \mta Lea 
( Li\ ei pool) 

1 1. Tlu‘ Bkizr: oi- JIai i- ( o i\i« \ Itir the hi-st fjiiotalion 
is aw'aided 1o Mi. ] Rii iiAivD Ld i away, of 
Lxaimonr. thieen’s Road. ILisingsittkiy lor tlie 
iollow'ing : 

Tilh: OHDlNAhV M\.V \N1)'JII1' 1 \ I K \( )K 1 )IN \ K’ Y 
IlllNtf. P>\ ll.\Kt)i n in i.llll . ( I loiltliT A Stnui;hlt)n ) 

11c nc\'cr usctl .i hig, Iji)^ 1>’’ 

\\ s (dii’.iK!, II M S rinufovi'. 


W’e also jirint • 

MJSS nK\I)i)t).\ Po Cluj. llt)ii.\Nj). 

“ Ctunc, mislicss, \'()ii must tell us finothcr talc “ 

SlIAKl-SI'l \KI', OlhiUo \ J. 

(Ernest .\ h'liller, lo. Tlie (‘irciis, ( iia'i-iiwK'h, S E.) 

oil' MY r\l l.h. P\ \V 1 iK.NMtir ni Siioio-, (Suift.) 

“ M\' .mill ' m\ |>t)t>i tjcliitlctl .iimf ! 

1 liT han IS .ilmosi giM\’ ’’ 

( ) W'. J iDi MI'S— My ,1 uut, 

(('harli's Bo\\'(‘ll. “ I )o\ eilale," \ icloria Bark, 
Manelieslei .) 

Ilih OKDINVKY M\N \.\l> 'nih: h \ I KAOK 1 )1NAT< Y 
llIlNli lU I i \K(>I 1> Pi (.l!ll ( I lntltlci A Sit lllglllt)!! ) 

“()ll '-‘.t)! s his 1 ) 1 ) 11111^1 It) aiit)\slci AM'iit h,“ 

Sji \Ki SIM. \ui‘ - 1C u Inn'll II. 

(Icrnest S lleion, i (oange Ro.id, ('hesler.) 

rill': GO(>l> (.IKI Pu \i\ti.Ni ()’srMi\’A\ (C t)nstal»k‘.) 

“ rp ro^c ihc soimc, aiitl up rose hinclic'’ 

l')i \rc i.j< I III J\)in;liU'-> laic. 

(Mar\ l^>eale. if), Stallord Road, ('ro\don ) 

A (' WDIDA'n: hOK IKPl Il Pv | l>. Pi io sloku. 

(Siiigwit k A- 1 .11 Uson ) 

“ Pt)li1 It s ANc h.ir 

W . S (riima<T “7 Voitf.si- Ida.'* 
(Kk\'. V. Hem, Rowlands (“astle, Hants). 

lllh MO()\ I'.MH'lv'h I II 
Po J'MiN Pet'll VN (Jilat kwtitxl ) 

“ 1 his I'cijuircs some lilllc relict turn “ 

J'diwxKM) la.vK riit lUiikiiml flic Kain^anni. 
(Miss .M K. Bel kins, ^ 4 , ( lai iduonl Jvoad, 
Highgate, N.) 

IIJ. — A Jhazi-: of TiiRFd: New Books for Hie best four 
or SIX lines oi verse on Jolmson’s dictum that 
“ no one but a blockhead ever wrote except for 
moiu'y ” js awarded to Mr. William Sptukr- 
LANi), of North (irov’e, Roker, Sunderland, for 
the lollowmg : 

When Johiist)!! jicnnccl these lines on pell 
Ite lorgetl a dart tti wound himself. 

F'oi h(* who writes gros:, gold to gel 
Has missed a nol>l(‘r mark, and yet 
1 he scribe who does not write to make it, 

Would be a blockheail not to take it. 

Good rejilies have also been received from E. Hunt 
(North Cornwall), K S. Pollard (Longsight). Miss E. 
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The Rt. Hon. A. J« Balfour. 

From a palntint; by Sydney Hudi^rs, pn'sented to the Consiilutlon.i) Club 
(Northumberland Avenue) in 1^94. 

Reproduced by pernuRslon of tlu- Coiimiittce of the Club. 

Adams (Whitchurch), Marjorie C. Barnard (T.ondon, 

S. W.), LettieCole (Pontrilas), Herbert Hodder (Kingston- 
on-Thahies), H. W. Walker (Beestun), Ixaii Adair 
(Dublin), Mrs. E. M. Knight (Kiishden), G. F. A. Salmon 
(Penzance), Marie R. Brown (Glasgow), Margaret Dickin 
(Wrexham), Constance Goodwin (('lapham), Maurice 
Frank (Stockwell), Miss Watson (Newcastlc.-on-Tvne), 
Doris Dean (Bromley), E. W. Higgs (Clapton). Miss E. 
F. Parr (Clifton), Winifred Goodwin (Clapham), A. R. 
Williams (Worcester). Eth(d Goodwin (Claj)jiam), Thomas 
Lanfear (London, S.E.). Kitty L. Lyon (Wimbledon), 
E. J. Thomas (Bristol), Joseph Barrow (Morpeth), 
E. J. Seymour (Kilburn). Albert Fuller (Cardiff), Albert 
E. Barnes . (Beaconslielcl), T. Maynard (London, W.). 

T. J. Anderson (St. John's Wood), M. A. Newman 
(Baingham), Margaret Dcnchfield (Banbury), (ieo. 
Stanton (Leicester), Jean Wilson {Cliip])enham), 
Geraldine Tatlow (Chippenham), Margery Fincli (Ports- 
mouth)f Miss Walkerdine (Birmingham), S. A. Doody 
(Boscombe), Rev. A. J. Ashley (Cannock), Donald R. 
Gooding (South wold), A. Eleanor PinniTiglon (Brighton), 
Miss M. E. Fulkes (Upper Tooting), Laurem t* Tarr 
(East Ham), Alicia Williams (Bath), A. V. Waller 
(Sunderland), Ethel M. Odell (Forest Gate). 

IV. — A Prize of Half a Guinea for the best review 
in not more than a hundred words is awarded 
to Mr. Ernest A. Carr, of 12, Park Crescent, 
Tonbridge, Kent, for the following : 

THE CELESTIAL OMNIBUS. By E. M. Forster. 
(Sidgwick & Jackson.) 

The short story— most fugitive of literary lorms— is here 
rendered classic by real dignity and distinction. These half- 
dozen subtle allegories are classical also in another sense ; despite 
their modern setting, they are steeped irf a pagan and pre- 
Christian atmosphere. The petty unrest of our time is ironically 
contrasted with ancient qualities — worship of simple beauty, 
imagination, a lofty and gracious quietude. One feels, too, 
the presence of vast primal influences ; Pan moves through the 
ihicket, dryads still haunt the groves that the builder has spared. 
This slender, spacious book offers 'infinite riches in a little 
room.** 

We also select for printing : 

FELIX CHRISTIE. By Peggy Webling. (Methuen.) 

** Felix Christie ” is a clever study of a young New Englander, 
who comes to the Old Country intending to make his name as a 


violinist and develops instead into a successful author. But 
the explanation of Christie's birth seems hwdly sufficient to 
account for the very rapidly-formed friendship with Houghton 
Buckley and his family, which strikes one as slightly improbable, 
and it is also a little difficult to believe in Felix’s strong attach- 
ment to Pearl. The book, however, contains one or two admir- 
able scenes, while both Mrs. Christie and Lady Buckley arc almost 
masterpieces as character sketches. 

(Marjorie C. Barnard. 30, Nevern Square, S.W.) 

THE GREAT STATE. Edited by H. G. Wells, Lady 

Warwick and G. R, S. Taylor. (Harpers.) 

Milestones are extremely necessary things on a long walk, 
riiey are es.sential for a civilized community. “ The Great 
Stale ” is a national milestone, but it is hidden behind a hedge. 
It fails from over-modesty. H. G. Wells opens with a skilful 
and fundamental diagnosis of the social situation, and then 
steps gingerly towards a constructive scheme. He reminds ua 
of the “ Fabian Essays." whose ]>olicy became a laughing-stock, 
and himself takes safety in generalities. Here are essays for 
the politician, woman, doctor, artist or churchman in Utopia, 
but the most inspiring ol all is C'hiozza Money’s “Work in the 
Great State " Iwery word carries conviction and stimulates 
dissatisfaction. 

(R. S. Pollard, 14, Portland Road, Manchester.) 

BLINDS DOWN. By Horacl Annesley Vachell. 

(S mi 111. Elder & Co ) 

Mr. Vachell’s latest book. " Blinds Jhiwn," is one of his best. 
Divided into two parts, tlie Inst is undoubtedly the most powerful. 
The delineation of Rosetta’s character is especially skilful, while 
the description ol the two sisters and their surroundings could 
hardly be bettered Th(‘ second part drags somewhat, and we 
find it hard to behove that the daxighler's life would be so exactly 
similar to the mother's But the conversation and the dramatic 
moments, j^articularly when Uosclla reveals herself, are finely 
handled, and the life in the sic epy old town is a singularly accurate 
picture. 

(Eleanor Pocock, 3, St Sl.'plK'n’s Road, 

Ealing, London, \V.) 

S'lOKIl'S WITHOUT Tl-'.ARS. Bv Barky Pain. 

(Mills tiv lioon ) 

There are few wi'itcis who sci .ind rei ord so much humour in 
everyday life as Mr. Harry Pain I'or witU brevity ho is in- 
comparahlc These* stones arc as good as any he has hitherto- 
given us, especially the moral tales whu h coiuJiide the volume. 
The plain girl who could make omelette ukx /iwes hcrbei> : the 
desert whicli advertised its sunscits in vain; the si hoolhoys 
who organisi'd the Bauana Club- -are all interesting and amusing 
creations; in tact, ever} one of tlie narr.itives is original, yet 
natural and instinct with ijinet observation 

(Miss L. Muglord, Sutton-at-Honc, Noar 
Dart ford, 

()UEEN Oh* I'HE GUAEDI-D MOUN I's, By John Oxenham. 

(Hodder & Stouglit'»ii.) 

This beaiililiil tale breaks like a freshet into the stale strc'am 
of modern tictioii. The scenery, the clearly-visualised characters, 
the illuminating style, all till the memory with ])lea.saiit mind- 
pictures. Clearest of all is the sweet figure of Renee dc St. Aubin, 
who, with her father and brother, tlees Irom their Breton home 
on Mont St. Michel to take refuge trorn ihe Revolution on our 
Cornish Mount St. MieJiaeJ. Round the three refugees and 
round the twin Mounts oi Brittany and Cornwall, is woven a 
deft story, full of action, continuous interest, and the exhilarating 
freshness of the sea. 

(Alan C. Fraser, Highlands, Doclington, 
Bridgwater.) 

CHARITY. By R. B. Cunninghamic Graham. 

(JJuckworth.) 

Mr. Cimninghame Graham has been called " The Aristocrat 
of English Letters," and it is a title distinctly applicable to the 
man. The stones — or rather sketches — in this volume, depend 
very largely on their style. All of them — especially the Spanish 
scenes and portraits — are alive with colour. And one of the 
studies, " Aunt Eleanor," carries with it an immensity of reality 
which none but a master could have achieved. For simple 
effectiveness, this picture of a Scoto- Yorkshire lady of the old 
school, whose chiefest joys were horses, hunting, and divinea 
" m black Geneva gowns,’* is, we imagine, almost unsurpassed. 

(J. F. Harris, St. John's College, Cambridge.) 

We also highly commend the reviews sent in by Maiy 
Kingdom (Mallaig). Geraldine Payne-GaUv^ (Thirsk), 
A. R. Williams (Worcester), M. A. Newman (Badmgham), 
Mary Cleknd (EUesmere), Alexandtir McGiU, Jmwr. 
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No. 10. Downing Street. The room used 
by Miss Balfour as her boudoir. 


((ihisgow). Miss H. Bfllis (Southport), 
Miss 1'. Carter-Squire (Shipley), 
(lertrude l^itt (Hampstead), Emily 
Kiiif^lon (Blairt^owrie), E. E. Seymour 
(Kill)iini), Miss A. M. Weir (Ar- 
bi oallj), Maurire J^'raiik (Stockwcll), 

( alhenne R (rlasj^ow (Westbury), 
J’Jora Tluunj)S(>ii (Hourneinoulh), 
K. \\'. IJijjj^s (( laplon). Frances D. 
Watson (Heaton l\Ioi)r), Frank Haigh 
(Halil ax), Miss L. ( lianibeiiain (Llan- 
dudno), Jdorence Karn ((iloucestor), 
(reorge Stanton (Leicester), MivSS Van 
der l"ant (Aslilord), (daude L. Pen- 
lose (Woolw icli), X.Y Z (('ambridge), 
Gladys E. Warren (St. John’s Wood), 
Miss J. A. Jenkins (Birmingham), 
i). E. (irant (Smethwick), Mary Ide 
Lantonr (Aslifoul), Irene Pollok 
Lalonde (Bath), Hester Marshall 
(London, S W.). L. Welby (Shanklin), 
Beatrix Terry (London, S.W.). 

V. Thk Pkizii of One Year’s 
S unscKiPTioN TO “ The Book- 
man ” is awarded to Mr. Ernest 
A. Fuller, of 10 , The Circus, 
(beenwich, S.E. 


NEW THOUGHT IN FRANCE.*^ 

By i)K. William Barry. 


M BOUTIvOUX has found m his English translator 
, such an excellent medium by wliom to convey 
his iriincl to ns that T am temtitcd to ask for more a very 
little more, but of infinite utility as the world goes. To 
these thoughtful addresses a brief set of definitions 
might have been attached. The average reader, who 
knows what scientific and philoso])hic terms ina\' mean as 
one of Cieorge Eliot’s characters knew Latin — all in 
general hut nothing in jiarticular - should he charitably 
put in remembrance of ^le precise intent lurking under 
such words as “ concept ” and “ intuition,” ” positive 
sciences,” ” synthetic and analytic relations,” and even 
” empirical and logical,” hut especially should he learn 
how to distinguish between ” concept ” and ” reason.” 
For lack of some iireliminary instruction touching the 
value of its pieces a game of menial chess may bring only 
confusion and checkmate to the player we call in from 
the street. M. Boutroiix coni|irchends his own mean- 
ing so well ; he does, for the most jiart, lay it before us 
with such grace and lucidity, that these precautions 
added would give to lus arguments ten -fold power. He 
is dealing with real objects and interests common to all. 
But how few have ever looked at the A.B.C. of meta- 
physics ! Yet this, quite strictly, is tlie subject in hand, 
namely, whether beyond physics and physical science 
there is anything to know, any kind of action not re- 
ducible to these phenomena, their laws, and formula?, 
and consequences. 

I will throw the question into an easier shape. For 
many years past, as those w'ho study French life and 
French politics are aware, the governing authorities in 
Paris have made a dead set at religion— the Catholic being 
charged in the foreground— as if what we understand 

• “ ‘The Beyond that is Within,' and other Addresses." By 
Emile Boutroux, Member of the French Institute, Professor 
of Modern Philosophy at the University of Paris. Translated 
by Jonathan Nield. 3s. 6d. net. (Duckworth & Co.) 


by it were some inlcrior, tlog(‘iierale, and uncivilized 
iorm of thought, or, as they say, ” mentality.” ^What 
do these lawgivers, w'ho control the state education from 
primary schools to I\Tris University, aim at substituting 
for the religion tliey ])roscrihe ? M. Boutroux keeps 
at a distance Irom political strife, but the answer is 
plainly indicated where he s|)eaks, in liis second lecture, 
on the attitude taken iij^ by French ” independent ” 
moralists towards the old dogmatic or fliristian creed. 
There is no mystery in it. The so-called ” positive,” 
otherwise ” determinist,” ]^rinciple recognizes only one 
method of investigation, which it applies to every object, 
real or possible, and that is the method of "science.” 
1 call particular attention to the following signillcant 
passage — a master-key that will unlock many ^closed 
doors — " Nature, pure and simple.” says M. Boutroux, 
" constitutes lor present-dav philoso})hy the collection 
of facts that are observable by oiir senses, and that 
determine one another m tlie manner conceived by 
science.” Facts observed by the senses, brought into 
relation under laws wiiich arc only abbreviated sum- 
maries of these very farts, behold the subject-matter 
and the method wOiicli " positive science ” claims to 
make its own, while undertaking to explain phenomena 
by them universally. ” Observe and arrange,” that is 
the whole secret ; and the faculties involved are the 
senses with their corresponding memories. But as 
religion is much more than a collection of sensible events ; 
and since it apiieals to personalities conceived as outside 
and above " nature pure and simple,” cither it is a fiction 
or its viilidity is established by methods unknown to the 
experimentalist who cannot go beyond “ the absolute 
assimilation of man with things.” 

In the French State schools this " absolute assimila- 
tion ” has been taught under the name of ” independent 
morality ” for twenty-five years and upwards. The 
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social order is explained as a system of mechanical forces ; 
and then children hear themselves exhorted to cultivate 
certain ideals, c.g., patriotism, liberty, fraternity, and 
other shiblx)leths of the year 1789. But these children 
are not only scientific phenomena ; they have strong' 
ap])etiles and /^rowing ])assions ; and how will the 
teacher inspire them with motives to curb their wild 
desires? What sanction except the f(‘ar ol the ])olice- 
man or of ]Hibli(' o])inion will lie invoke ? Tliese arf^ui- 
ments may he eilective to restrain bad conduct, but they 
will never make anv conduct ^Mxjd ; for as motives they 
have nothing moral iii them. As was excellent h' said 
long ago, all they could produci* in human nature w'onld 
be a sjiecies of retrieving.” and man waaild come iortli 
from such an education about as moral as his dog or his 
horse. In fact, lie comes Jorth. if we are to reh* on 
French criminal statistics, much less diseijilined than 
the animals we train. ” Indetiendcnt morality ” is 
verbiage ; its cnd(‘ is a copy-book ; and there can be no 
such thing as duty in a machine. But nieii are not 
machines ; all too easily th(*y lake their ]i1a('(\ like ihll 
Sykes, in a Newgale ('alendar. 

Stri])])ing the facts ol thosi* delicate wra])pings in 
which M. J'loutroiix. always ])olite, has lolded them ii]). 

I could exhibit some very unpleasant illnstralions ol a 
morality divorci'd from religion alter this mainu'j m 
iTaiice. But he. with a certnin giacions timidity and 
self-control, ])oints out whv' it must hi' so ; on ” the d.ila 
of yxisitivT sciimce ” no snfhcienl reasons are discov eiahle 
why the laws ol elhu t^ should bind ns. N(*, indt‘cd, seli- 
will is not good will . and how' ('an it he clMiigcd to good 
will without loving good ? W'liere in pliysical rehitions 
shall we Imd the jiower to cliange it ? N(‘V(Tlheless, VN'ilh- 
out the goodwill of multitudes six'iely cannot endure TIu* 
French State religion is melting nway mto moral anarchy. 
Tlie school lias IxToine a forei'onrt of tli(^ ])rison. 

Alarmed hv these and the like obscTvalions, lounded 
on a great consensus ol testimonies Irom all sidi's, M 
Boiilroux is led to nsk wlietlicr w'(‘ must not “ oveistep 
the range of science;” vvhetlier its nictliod is the only 
valid one ; and wliether its principle oi “ conlimulv’ ” 
or ” identity ” can he aj)])hed wlum it vleld^. results so 
little to (jui satisfaction as num, who ieel hound, alter all, 
to ‘‘^bllow^ our star,” the tni(‘ ideal? Science takis 
” the (oven ” for its jirovince ; is there not a “ B('vond,” 
in us and alK)v<i us, to which we an* akin ? Ought we 
mi to say with Pascal that man stands midway between 
the cause and the effect ? tliat in Ins life -the hie lie is 
called upon to live as reasonable and loving— tlie scheme 
of things arrives at an interpretation in any other way 
unattainable ? The instrument by which this harmony 
is eflccted M. Boutroux denominates reason ; it is ” the 
faculty which, above jihysical and logical relations, sets 
relations (.>f conciete intelligibilil\ - interconnecting no 
longer facts or concepts, but living beings.” 

A question here forces itself on our notice w’liich cannot 
be passed over. Has tliis eminent French ]>rofessor 
made acquaintance with Cardinal Newman's ” (Grammar 
of Assiiiit ” ? 1 think it most unlikely. Yet Newman 

^ wrote before 1870, ” Our most natural mode of reasoning 
is not from jirojiositions to projiositions, but Irom things 
to tilings, from concrete to concrete, from wholes to 
wholes.” The ” reason ” of M. Boutroux is the ” illative 
sense ” of Newman, in touch with life. And it is life 


which proclaims by hard stubborn facts, ” duels that 
winna’ ding.” the bankruptcy ol physical science when 
atteinj^ting to domineer over things too Iiigli for it. Our 
author driv'(^s the lesson home. ” It is just because of 
its construction.” lu' savs, ” under the guidance ol reason, 
that tlie object with wiiich reflective and scientilic 
thought confronts its conccp1‘- jiosscsses an olijectivT 
value.” This ” inner Bc'vond ” of which wc are eon- 
scious, is " tlie ('ondilion of the essential elements of 
Iniman hie, v’iz., action, volition, and ])erc(‘ption, as 
therein rewak'd to us.” And the more expiessivT are 
tlio.se forms in height and depth ol In'ing. S(.) much the 
more will they rc|)a\ oni ellorls to dcv'cloj) them as hv'ing 
j;owTrs riivsical science* inav reckon its triiiiiijihs 
precis<‘lv l)(*canse it lias, in its own proviiK'c, ained at 
th(‘ niaslerv ol nature bv well di'visi'd exjuTinieiU. which 
always combines inliiiUon with coiK’ejil, and both with 
concrete r(‘alitv. But so d(U‘s art. so mi ta physics, and 
surely religion has ever iin])lie(l (he cominumon oi sjiirit 
with s])inl 

1 cannot ])ans(* lu‘ie lo do more tlian suggest how liki* 
is this argument ol M lioiilroux to Mr. Ikil four’s general 
reasoning m ” Tlie Fonndalions ol Belief.” Tin* I^'n*nch 
writer oilers it in a constnictivi* w.i\ , and verv' gently, as 
to men lately ('onv aksi ent tiom in iteri.il ism. Ht* might, 
with Mr. Balfour, hav e made it the liili'rinu of a tiMTihle 
dilemma ; either admit these gumd human acquisitions 
to bi‘ real and not deln^^iv’'', or ('oi,fi*ss tluit seieiice itselt 
has no more solid basis in la* t than Ihev have. A third 
line of ml(*renee m i\ lie lollovved. closcK' rc'si'inbhng 
Newanan’s in the ” (irainmai,” if we rilliim that life J:a- 
ils rights, its iii'-tifH' ilion, and its inw'ard harnionv, not 
only as certain as ])livsical scienci* I'ver (onld show, hut 
more' ])rinntiv'e and ol larger eoin|>ass. The stroke* 
wineli (‘stahlishes art. meiaphysRs. and religion in their 
r(*spi*ctjvo so\'en*igiit les, reveals Iht* ahyss(‘^ ol (M)!)- 
srionsiu'ss and conseience, or in SI. I’anl s nriginlieent 
language, the ” der]) Things ” of (iod and man Thus 
wall the ” innei Beyond.” ot,|ce it is acknowledged. 
" bestow a real valiR.” savs M. Boulronx, ” u[)<m those 
methods ol inward and outw'ard ol)s(*rvation which at an 
earlier stage we felt lioiind lo reji'ct as insnflicieiit 
basing plainness of si)eech wv may translate th(‘sc care- 
full v toned-down word.-- into a series oi English sentences, 
thus : the admission of a lacnlty winch a]j]xeheTuls and 
judges the concrete is the onl\' jxissihle alternative to 
scei)ti('ism ; but, if admitted, that faculty will declare 
the existence of other worlds besides ” Nature ]uirr and 
simple,” wairlds thcrefon^ ” snjiernatural ” from tl\t* 
point of view^ taken by jihysical science, not continuous 
with it, nor to be interjireted in its tcchnKjue ; summing 
u]) the whole in Schopenhauers memorable dictum. 
” There is a metaphysics.” 

The reality and the function ol ” wdsdom ” or philoso- 
})hy have in this manner Vjeen ascertained. It ” looks 
for the connection l^etween scienefe and action ; it 
responds to the need of knowing whether existence, in 
so far as it transcends the comjiass of science, is still 
witliin the grasp of the intellect, of the rcas<jn, of human 
thought.” M. Boutroux, as we gather from these words, 
would not be rightly numbered with pure mystics. The 
harmony that he desires to sec accomplished between 
all the varying lijries of human action and reflection is, 
like that contemplated by Aristotle, a creation of the 
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niir.d, hut it niusl be a liv^ing mind inipartin/:^ to its own 
vision the jndf^ment of reality without which till would 
be a dream He calls on those who arc now opponents 
to be reconciled, not by the sup|)ression of nn\' element 
in our coin])lex nature, but by enlarf^inj^ th(' circle in 
wliich every one may tiiul its place. J consider his 
pcisiiasixe volume to be among the most notable 


symptoms -and they are i]iiilii]ih'iiig of New Thought 
in brancc. AVhen that thought has gained its legitimate 
inlluencc the Ivepubhc will no longer banish the name 
of God from its deciees and uligion iioui its schools. 
I have given m>'sell the pleasun ot anaUsiiig brietly M. 
Boutroux s adnurably-tinied lectiu(*s ; and 1 can pay 
them no nioie siucitc' coinpliment 


IHew ffioohs. 


AN IRISH CAVALIER.^ 

l.ady P>iirg1i('lere lias wiittcm a most attractive liiography. 
It would b(' ])le,isant to add that sIk' has written a fresli 
and judicial history , but it w'ould not be true. She lias 
atlcm])ted to give us here (despite the inoilesty of hei title) 
not only the life but the tunes ot Ormonde, and. whil(‘ the 
life IS a great suecess both in interest and in portraiture, llie 
times ar(' .i. success only m interest J ady Jhirghclere 
seems to ha\ e made no deep sliuG of seven fecnth-eentiiry 
Ireland. She light-heartedly entitles the iiflh eliajiter in 
her first \olume “ Mass.uie ami Ki’bellion.’' ioi instann*. 
thus giving an intiiely false conception of the nature of 
tile using of ]().)!. It IS surely tiiiK’ that resjionsible 
liistorians should ('ease to jicrpetnate an am ieiit calumny 
oiiginally invi'nled for politu iil reasons. Lecky w^as no 
jiai'tisan of the native Irish, but h(‘ has stated it as his 
delibeiate jiidgnienl Lluit “ the lebcllion was a defensive 
war, enfi'ied into in ord('r to sec ure a t(^lcra1ion of thi' 
religion of th(' I rish jH'ople ... It may boldly be assei ted 
that the slateincnl of a gimeial a.ml oiganized massa.rr(‘ 
is utterlv .ind absolntc'h* untrue ” I’n lort uiiatcly, Lecky 
only tom hell se\'enteeni h leiitury Ireland in jiassuig . not 
until we ha\T soiiK'oiii’ to d(^ for lieland of the seviMileeiith 
((‘iitiiry what f.ecky did Joi Ireland oJ thi’ eiglileenfJi 
centiir\, aie w'rilins such as Lady IhirglKlcie hki'ly to 
( easi lepeatmg the old jiri'pidKcs and eirors. IhiI.even 
without .Liiother I/‘('K'>', it is straaige that slu' should juuniil 
lierself !(» s.iy ol ii jieople who weie lighting for the iieeclom 
ol their religion and the ri'possi'Ssion ol their homes that “ it 
was no exalti’d j^iiiiotism, but pillage ami revenge that 
c'oinmcmh’d the war to the ii.itues of IMstei.” 

]\IoT(‘ original, as an laslancc of I..ul\ Ihirglii lore’s faihiic 
to grasp the re.ililii’s of scv enteenth-cent ui y li eland, is ht'r 
condonat ion ot 
\\ ell 1 wor I h’s 
attcni])! tosuji- 
press the Irish 
woollen indus- 
try. 

“( \\ eulw'ortli 1 
has ireciueiitly 
hcM'U rejiroac li- 
ed ” (says the 
aiil lior) “ for wil- 
fully destroying 
the ( loth inariLi- 
facture, in order 
that the Irish, 
w'ho, as regards 
hare necessities, 
were a self-suffi- 
c 1 n g people, 
should bo kept 
depend nl on 
England. But 
Free 'traders 
should lie.sitate 
before they 

* “The Life 
of James, First 
Duki^ of Ormon- 
de. 1610-1688." 

By Lady Burgh- 
clcrc. Portraits. 

2V0LS. 28s.net. 

<John Murray.) 


endorsi* llns aicie,alion. sin < hi - .k li dti i^UmI m ri'|)eahng 
the pioliihition to siijjport wool 

Lntort nu.itely lor La.(l\ L.ui gin lei <•. Ihr “ are usal ion ” 
against W’entvvortii ol umlerminiiig the woollen trade (d 
Ihe Irisli lor haighsh ends is tu.hIi oii the stieiiglh ol his 
owm letters on tlie mallei ‘ “ for.” he wiote, ” they |the 
Irish] might beat ns out of the Iradi* itsrll by umlciscllmg 
ns which th(‘y weie able to do ’’ I'heie nla^■ be tln'orii's ol 
Inipenalism according lo whu.h \\ iMit worth’s .iclion is defen- 
sible. But to deleml it on the ground ol hr(‘i‘ 'l iade is hi e 
defending some of the gie.it assassinations ol jiislor\' on the 
ground of engiuiics It is to igiioie (V|ually the largei ron- 
sc(|iien(es of the deed ami the motives of tlie perjx'lrator 

In sjule of the gajis and eri ors in 1 he histoni .il ba.i kgroiind 
ag.LUist wlm h we see him, how'iw'er, ( innonde stands out in 
tlie picsenl volumes with .l womleifnl leahty and sjiell ; 
the fact that, in i oinj);!! ison willi m'arly all whom he 
s(‘r\ed. he was so nuu'h the man ol lionoui. gives his figure 
an abiding interest of nobleness ]\\('e]>1 loii.il in stiength, 
w’itty, judicious, tolerant, tearli'ss, a ruler of niiMi, he w.is 
for loTpf the buKvark ol tiie Sluail powi’r in liel.uid the 
very model ol Ihe best sort of t'avaJier. Tbs Ioyn,lty to the 
Stuarts seems to im* oiu' of tlie psychological puzzles of 
Justin v As a, voulh. he s.iw his f.oiiilv lobbed and mined 
by one Stuait .iml on(‘ Duke oi Ihu kingham • .is an old 
man, towaids Ihi* end of .i life ol service, he foiiml himself 
ignoied and osli.iu/ed by anothei Sluait ami anol lier J )iikc 
ol Ihnkingham . yel iiewi foi .i moment did his loyalty 
to the throne wavei. Tie aiiepted the serviei* of the 
monarchy as a sort ol religious duty ” llowever ill 1 inay 
stand at ( oiirt,” he dci l.iri'il in a fine sentence, " J am 
lesoh'cd to lye wa*]] m the ihionicle " l>f)th in his notion 
of duty ami m his thirst lor fame he is like a eharacler out 
ot Ihe Heroic Age. Jt would not be lar Irom the truth lo 
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say that he served king first and conscience afterwards. 
Yet there was not a servile inch in his body. When the 
all-powerful Wentworth ordered peers and commoners alike 
to lay aside their swords on entering the Parliament in 
Dublin, Ormonde alone resisted the officer's .ittempt to 
disarm him at the door and told him that " if he had his 
sword it should be in his guts." It was a dangerous piece 
of independence, and it was doubtful for some time whether 
it was going to ruin Ormonde or to make him. And though, 
nearly forty years after this, he was submissive enough 
under the slights of Charles 11., he was good-humouredly, 
not cravenly. so. When, during this period. Colonel Cary 
Dillon came to ask him to further his interests with the 
king, observing that he had no friend at C'ourt but God and 
His Grace, the Duke replied with a whimsical cynicism : 
** Alas ! poor Cary, I pity thee ; thou couldcsl not have 
two friends that had less interest at Court, or less respect 
shown them there," 

There is no period of his life when CJrmonde shows more 
attractively them in those times of misfortune. He was 
born to be a figure of romance, but he bc'comes doubly so 
when King Charles publicly frowns upon him and when 
Buckingham’s scoundrels, Flood and flu: others, set 
upon him at night in St. James’s Street and gallop him off 
towards the gallows at Tyburn with the intention of string- 
ing him up there. I.ady Burghclcrc excels in giving us a 
vivid narrative of adventures of this romantic sort. She 
brings out the quality of the man clearly, too, by the method 
of her narrative - his tolerance, his serenity, his unfailing 
humour, his outspokenness, his fidelity to what will seem 
to most people nowadays a narrow conception of public 
duty. His extraordinary Cavalier loyalty is seen in his 
perfectly sincere reference to the dead Charles II.- -the 
ICing who " had used him, laughed with him, Routed him, 
and leant on him as the " licst King, the best master, 
and (if I may be so saucy as to say so) the best friend that 
man ever had." Jt was because, little of a mystic though 
he was, he had «i kind of religious loyalty to kings in his 
blood, that he who might have revolutionized Ireland never 
did anything bigger than carry on the King’s Government 
in it. He was a great Cavalier, even a great governor, 
rather than a great statesman. It is fitting that he should 
have been buried in Westminster Abbey, for he faithfully 
represented the English and not the Irish interest in Ire- 
land. At the same time, even those who Iiold that his 
ideals were absolutely wrong must respect him as the 
noblest of^the moderate men who appeared on the other 
side in the age of the Stuarts. Robkkt r.vND. 


HOW TWAS.* 

Mr. ^^eynolds' great reputation is hardly likely to be 
increased by this very unequal book. fSome of the sketches 
in it are worthy to rank with the best work in " A I'oor 
Man's House " or " Alongshore," but some arc most de- 
cidedly not. The fact is, there must always bo a danger 
in collecting together in one volume work from many 
different papers and reviews which have appeared over 
a considerable number of years, and the book before ns 
is a very fair example of what that danger is. Considering 
that Mr. Reynolds is a writer of really remarkable ability. 
It must be admitted that he has done liimself a dis-scrvico 
in printing liere such sketches as " The Log of the Bristol 
Beauty" " Robbery Robbed," " Dear Papa's Love-Story," 
" A Marriage of Learning," and some of the cat studies. 
However, it is no good cavilling too much, especially when 
one comes to consider how many capital, and even impressive, 
things there are left. Of the thirty sketches and stories 
that make up this curiously varied book, perhaps one would 
not be far wrong in picking out the following seven as the 
ablest things in it : " An Unofficial Divorce, The Beach- 
comber,'* "Silly Saltie," A Love’s Hunger." "May- 
Babies." " Self-Exiled," " A Third-Class Journey.'* They 
show Mr. Reynolds at that high level of clear and vivid 

* " How 'Twas : Short Storied and Small Travels." By 
Stephen Reynolds. 5 s. net. (MacmiHam) 


portraiture, of finished ahd simple writing, that cause his 
best work to be excellent in so singular a degree. The 
truth is that he belongs to a very rare class of realist — that 
is, a realist who docs not exaggerate realism in much the 
same way as the romantics invariably fexaggerated romance. 
In dealing with the fisher-folk of the West Country he 
seems to have attained an extraordinary understanding of 
the psychology of a class, and he conveys it to us with groat 
literary cunning. No sooner docs he begin to talk in dialect 
than lie appears instinctively to enter into the thoughts of 
his fishermen. The kind of awkwardness which act' like a 
barrier between class and class is broken down at a touch. 
It IS very interesting to watch how naturally he slips into 
their souls just by slipping into their speech. It is in this 
respect that he is unique, and it would sound to most 
people like a truism to suggest that he is better employed 
writing about the inhabitants of the sca-shore than about 
anything else. And yet readers of the " Holy Mountain 
will remember how brilliantly he succeeded on altogether 
difierent ground, anti one would not willingly have missed 
that racy book. And here, too. strangely enough, the story 
which of all others has most riveted us is neither a story 
of the sea nor a satire such as tlie " Holy Mountain," but 
the haunting and tender studv oi stifletl love, called " A 
Love’s Hunger." This is tJie story of a girl who marries 
a doctor who loves her. but is never able to tell her so— 
not even on his death-bed. In the very fullness of its 
restraint it is profoundly moving It has the sweet and 
indefinable sadness of «i Turgenev story. Here, then, is 
Mr. Keynolds in a new and exquisite vein, which most 
certainly he ought to develop further. The only other 
piece wc need mention partii ularly is the travel sketch, 
named " A Third-Class Journey/’ which relates how the 
author and his mate Jim. went fur a holiday to Marseilles. 
This, which is much the longest thing in tlic book, is 
but a plain record of events and sensations, but it is told 
with a distinction and a detailed and unobtrusive realism 
that mark Mr. Keynolds as a writer ol true originality. 

In short, " How ’Twas/' though i 1 is disappointing in 
the sense that most mel(in^('^> arc, .md because its best work 
is not superior to the best work iii some of Mr. KevTUilds’ 
other books, is, nevertheless, a remarkable performance. 
It certainly contains inccliocrc things, but it also contains 
things which arc representative of its author’s finest 
achievements. Kicii.vRn (U kli:. 


THE LISTENERS AND OTHER POEMS.* ^ 

Reverie has never made a more magical book than Mr. 
Walter de la Mare's third book of poems. For the most 
part, either they take the form of childish memories or 
their atmosphere is like that <if overpowering memory. 
Never was child so tyrannous a father to the man. He 
does not recall things as Jefferies did the ycllowhammer 
singing in the sun upon an ash branch in the field called 
Stewart's Mash, but always drowned, softened, reduced, 
and with a more or less distinctly sad sense of remoteness. 
Sometimes he announces the element of memory by begin- 
ning " When thin-strewn memory I look through " or 
" Once " or " One Summer's day," while in "The Journey" 
voices " seemed " to cry " vaguely from the hiding-place 
of memory." The number of poems thus labelled is small, 
but coming together at the beginning they give an unmis- 
takable keynote to the whole. 

In one poem he relates how Martha used to tell the 
children stories beginning " Once upon a time": 

" And her beauty far away 

Would fade, as her voice ran on, 

Till hazel and summer sun 
And all wore gone 
" All foredone and forgot ; 

And like clouds in the height of the sky, 

Our hearts stood still in the hush 
Of an Age gone by.” 

Even BO is the world often " all foredone and forgot " in 
♦ " The Listeners wid other Poems.** By Walter de la Mare. 
2 s. 6 d. net. fConstable.) 
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these poems, and the poet’s and the reader's hearts thus 
stand still — to see the three cherry trees : 

“ There were three cherry trees once, 

Grew in a garden all shady ; 

And tJiere, for delight of so gladsome a sight. 
Walked a most beautiful lady, 

Dreamed a most beautiful lady ...” 

or the very old woman living alone, who once was young, 

” Hut age apace 

Comes at last 1o all : 

.And a lone house filled 
With the cricket’s tall ; 

And the scampering mouse 
In the hollow wall.” 

Once he goes far back hundrctls of years away ' — and 
sees a Guinevere, a Helen, and a ('leopatra, unlike those of 
any other poet. Once the witch’s eyes slant ” through the 
silence of the long past." Once he uses the tie vice of an 
epitaph : 

” Here lies a most beautiful lady, 

Jdght of .step and heart was slie.” 

'I'he scene ot one poem is a stone bouse, in a forest by a 
lake, named only ” Alas.” At tlie moonlit door of another 
lone house a traveller knocks : 

” Hut only a host of phantom listeners 
'fhat dwelt in the lone house then, 

Still listening in the quiet of the moonlight 
'Fo that voite from the vtorld of men ” 

Or the scene is the palace of the King of Ncver-to-bc or a 
graveyard, or in ” the shades of Arabia.” Arabia is the 
name of one of Mr. dc la Marc's jirovinccs, and it is a jiroof 
of his mastery that he can use this name and make it so 
perfectly his own while retaining all that the name means 
to those who are neither travellers nor geographers. It 
would be valuable and delightful to study the elements 
which contribute to the my.stery of these poems. There 
art: palaces, cottages, oicharcls, graveyards, all having some- 
thing of the partly conventional, partly fantastic quality 
of those things to a child of sniJill CNjienence ; the grave- 
yard in particular i.s such a pcrfeid idea of a graveyard 
as a child niighl make out ot a story or a pomn, yet 
I do not know where to find a more vivid sense of the 
grave than in this first verse of ” The Bindweed ” : 

” The hiiiclwced rool.s pien.<* down 
DeepiT than men do lie. 

Laid m their dark-^hul graves 
'flieir slumbering kinsmen by.” 

Mr. dc la Mare's birds and llowcrs are most beauti- 
ful, but bis book is not iffitural bislory. His ” Owl 
and Newt and Nightjar, Leveret, Bat and Mole," aic 
bf the sixteenth century, 'flie Asjibodel and Amar- 
anth are among his flowers, as Lethe is among his 
rivers. Dreams come to him from ” gloomy Hades 
and the whispering shore." His hawthorn ” bath a 
deathly smell." flis snow Iriglitens the starlings 
with its pale glare, 'fliere arc witches m his cminlry 
who carry " charms and spells and sorceries " m their 
packs. Ciipid has once been met there, certainly 
alive. But the dead in that country are more than 
the living. 

Without such a study, it is clear that Mr. de la Mare's 
magic IS very richly compounded of childish experi- 
ence, of Nature and books, of queer, lialf-undcrstood 
or misunderstood things, and of the oldest mysteries. 

For all the atmosphere is tinged with sadness ; very 
beautiful things — "and clash of silver, beauty, bravery, 
pride " — are seen in a faintly malevolent Jiazc ot 
time or distance. Hiat when the poet sjieaks in his 
own person his melancholy should be overt cannot 
surprise anyone who realises how few of any man's 
hours can after all be given to reverie ; how difficult 
or unlovely must appear the broken, scattered, or 
jangled things outside that province. He writes as an 
" exile " who would certainly not write if he were not 
exile, if he could always be at " Alas " or the " Dark 
Chateau," or upon those mountains whose " untroubled 
snows " his ghost is thirsting for. He is one of the 
most welcome of the many exiles who haPve been among 
us. Edward Thomas. 


MARTIN HARVEY.* 

Wc could wish this b()i>k to be read by every young actor, 
and placed in the li.nuls ol ever\' ^’onng jilaygoiT. Mr. 
Edgar is out to ibanquon no jicruli.ir views of art, unless 
it be that the art ot the stuge slioiilcl b(‘ taUiMi seriouslv ; 
but even this rliam])i()iisliij>. ii it be grunted, is in the 
nature of an imrehi'ai si'd elh'i 1 He is <ni avowed admirer 
of his subject, an admirer of old standing, who has seen 
our youngest acloi -managi'r not only ni London, but in 
Liverpool and Manehcstei, (.lasgow and hdmljurgli; and 
has watched liis .sk>v\. suie jirogress with growing 
enthusiasm. 

Mr. Martin Harvi'y's progiess troni liinnlile walking 
gentleman to the eenlral figure in “ (ball pus l\ex ” is lull 
of fascination ; and in mduLing liim to talk about himself 
and his art Mr. Kdg.ir has placed us under a doubk' obliga- 
tion, and provi(l(‘d the ordinary reader as well as the jilay- 
gocr with .several liours ol deliglitiul lilerarv reiriMliou. 
The book is full of good stones To some of us not the 
least attractive part of the woik w'lll be found m the jiages 
devoted to Sir Henry Irving, and the old d.iys at the 
Lyceum. We see again from a very intimate slaiulpomt 
the man who mu.st be regarded as the jnoncer of modern 
English acting. " In the theatre," Mr. Martin Harvey is 
recorded as saying, ” Irving was a great teacher of tech- 
nique. No one could teach better than Irving, il the actor 
were prepared to take a lesson. Many pcoj^Ie with him 
were not prcj^iareil to learn, and did not. 1 have seen 
Irving teach a man how to play hi.s part, and in doing 
so hi)I(l the whole company hushed ami on the verge of 
tears. 1 have heard the same man, after the rehearsal, 
turn to his fellows witli no more to say than, ' The old man 
is very tiresome this morning ! WJiat is called the 

* “Martin Harvey: Some* F’ages of His Life" Hy (ieorge 
Edgar. Willi 20 Illustrations 7s. Oil. net. (Grant Hu. hards.) 
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technique of acting has always appealed strongly to Mr. 
Martin Harvey. In this lies the secret of his hold upon 
tlie piihlic. He “ sees in his body the instrument of his 
art — it is what the paint and brushes are to the painter, 
the music score to the composer, the written word or tlu^ 
printed book t() the writer.” As Mr. Edgar says : 

“ The ceaseless effort to improve and control every physical 
attribute has left its mark upon his pcrsonalitv. The years he 
has s])etit in cultivating liis physical resoiirrt‘s mark him out 
from the race ol ordinary men, hy the sound (»f his voite, the 
unconscious personal grace betiayed by his movements and the 
attention hr gives to sin h details as the spontaneous emphasis 
ut a word of conversation liy the appiopriate gesture ” 

There is an appreciative foreword from the pen of M. 
Maeterlinck, concerning Mr. M.irtin Harvey’s impersona- 
tion of Pell6as. And the volume, which shows us tile man 
as well as the actor, is embellished by some very attractive 
photograplis 


LORD REDESDALE’S ESSAYS * 

This book is jilcasaut reading because it draws upon the 
full experience of one who is under no compnilsion to write. 
Jt is never wearisome, for the author is never weaned. 
ICven when wlial be says is not new, the old is energised by 
his own interest in it, and fortunately Ins interest is not 
diminished in the subject of Jajian on which, many years 
ago now, he established himself as an antbonty with some- 
thing fre^li to say 

Lord Jvedesdale was brought \\y cm llainsoii Ainsworth, 
with the result that the Tower of Loudon has inspired in 
him a lib'doiig ie\'ereuce Xil and Mauger and Simi>n 
Kenard and the Hot Ciostielliu won’ very real ])ersonages to 
him, and he believed wilbout douliting the story of Anac 
Holcyn’s gbo^t as told him by an old ollicer of the ('old- 
streams. He led Ins young iiiiaginalion upon this tragedy 
in stone. It wn.s bis very goofl fortune, tlu’iefore, to be 
able later in hie to do something loi the material labile ot 
liis visions. J he lower, bi'ing a jialaie, a jinson and a 
fortress with barr:u ks, rec eives the attentions of tin' Lord 
Chamberlain, the Constable ol the rower, and tlie War 
Olficc. 'riie struetuie itsi lf is the concern ol the < Iffu'C oi 
W'oiks, of which Loid l^edesdale- bcc'aiiie SeiTelary in 
d'he ancient buildings were then in a vtuy bad way. I hey 
Ihiil not been used as a jMlai’e since tlii’ reign of James il . 
they were no longer a piisoii, and in the zi'.lI to make the 
most ol them as bairaeks the authorities had liidden awav 
all tlie romiiTiie behind wielclied militiiiy stores. The 
Hawthorn to weT had been burned down, and on its site rose 
a warcliuu lliat masked the whole Tower from the ri\er. 
IMiblic interest in it had tallen away wdien it ceased to be 
the ic^shion to go there to si‘e the. lions. Its menagerie, 
dating Irom the coming ol lliree leopard;? (a compliment to 
tlic royal i oat- ot- arms of England) from the Emperor Freder- 
ick in was removed in 182(1 to found the Zoological 

(Lirdens in Regent’s Park. Mr. Planch6 had just started 
lu cn,rnest on liis biitlle w'itli the War (Iffic'ti which insisted 
on a ■' line of Kings,” or at any rate of great personages in 
aniKuir, from Norman times. As Mr. (_iuy Taking .says in an 
interesting note on the armoury ot the 'Fovver, Rowlandson s 
aquatint of 1781 reveals almost as much absurdity as was 
witnessed a hundred years earlier by Mons. Tcravin de 
Rochefonl, who w'as shown among the 1 ower s arms a 
musket i){ Whlham the (ron([ucror. ^ 

All tins is leading up to the author’s share in the interest- 
ing incident he relates in the chapter that gives a title to his 
volume. ( )f all the buildings in the Tower, none had suffered 
more neglect than the Chapel of St. I’ctcr ad Vincula. 
Macaulay has a purple passage upon its barbarii'. defacement, 
and Lfird Uedcsdalc’s account is not less condemnatory if 
more mattcr-of fact. Accordingly when Sir John Taylor 
reported m 187(5 that something must be done at once if the 
chapel were to be saved, Queen Victoria signified to Eord 
Redesdale her acquiescence in the nece.ssary work, at the 

* “ A Tragedy in Stone, and Other Papers.” By Lord 
Redesdale. 7s. Od. nel. (John Lane.) 


same time enjoining care and reverence in disturbing the 
bones of the illustrious dead lying in it. A plan was pre- 
pared showing the position in which, according to the best 
historical authorities, the various piirsons had been interred 
and a beginning was made on the north side of the chancel, 
where it was believed was the grave of Anne Holeyn. There 
was a thrill of emotion, the author tells us, when at two feet 
below the surface they came upon the bones of a woman of 
from tw(;nly-five to thirty years of agc’ Anne Holeyn was 
twenly-mnc at the time of her rlealh, and there could be no 
doubt ilial this was indeed the nnhajqiy Queen. 

“ rin- hoiK'-i were slender and beaut il nil v formed —narrow 
foot and hands, dtdieate liinhs m e.xielleiit |)roporlion, the verte- 
hr.e \ery small, tlw' atlas (llie joint nearest the skull) tinv — 
(remomher her l(nighnig at her ' Ivtlel nec k ' on the eve of her 
exeeulioii ’) Lvery |)aiti(_le ot eartli was pas.sed through a 
siev(‘, so that not a sj)hnler rh hoiu* slunihl he left, and all the 
remains woie jnonslv gatheied together lor re-hunal 

L;iter on, digging to the south of Anne Ikilcyn’s grave, the 
workmen found the hoiu’S of a tidl stalwart man, corres- 
ponding to the ilesenplion of the T)iike of Northumberland, 
riie skull was tlieie, liowcv'cr, and w'ouhl not the ” head of 
a tiailor ” have been ('xposecl on I ondon Bridge ^ But the 
records when turned up showed that as an act of grace the 
1 )uke’s head was biiru’d with his hoiiy, and that what seemed 
to raise a doubt was eonvTrled into indirect testimony ot 
accuracy. 

As has been indicated, on the subjei t of Japan that is 
in the greater p.irt of the horik Lord Rcdesdiile is iintail- 
ingly fresh. He w'rites ;ilso on Leonaulo da Vinci, land- 
scape garde ning, the liisloiy ol ])4!])ei, and li none of his 
essays cm these lias the defj* mlerest ol that on the 'Towin, 
each has individuality. His views on photography will nut 
])lease all its ])ractitioners , we own onrsidves in agreement 
with him in condemning those rxjieMmenls in rcdlections 
which tortnic ” the ctnuitlcss snnlc'- of the sen. ” into thc’ 
gi levant t*s ol a circus clown Bill tlie ojiinums in this 
volume’, though quile definite, ale ain'd with charm, and 
•ire nevc’i prov'oc at 1 ve. 

I> S M r.i.Dur.M. 


THE LADY NEXT DOOR.* 

Ml Harold Ik^ghie’s abrupt trausionuatnni fioin .1 man 
of versatile talcml into a wi^er wilii tlic' inspiration ol 
genius IS one ol the most eiirioiis tvenls 111 the modern 
literary wc^rld. It would make anoi Iicu striking iool-nntc 
to William James’s nwolutionary .st iidy ot tlie varieties ol 
religious exj>cneiiec Mr. l^cghie i^ now^ clistiiigiiislied from 
a hundred wntens with wdiom he used to rank by the sharp 
and cleat msiglil into human uatme with which a profound 
anci settled faith in (iod has suddenly cndowc^d him. He 
has broken clean through the fabric ot our materialistic 
civilisation. He sees this strange, novel, complex system 
of industrialism, in which we are *ill now entangled, in an 
old and ycjt a new light. Kegarding all the intricate 
machinery of the most advane.ed societies he asks : ” What 
is its ultimate effect ufxm llii^ liuniaii spirit ? ” 'Fo him 
the world, wdtli all its new inventions and its new organisa- 
tions, I'cmains wdiat it was at the beginning — a place ol 
spiritual conflict in which souls are shaped and character 
moulded. 

In his present book he apjilies his illuminating way of 
studying modern problems to one cjf the most hackneyed 
topics in British politics. ” The I^ady Next Door ” is 
Ireland — a young and capable matron, seated at a fireside, 
who raijics lier grey eyes to the visitor and says with a 
whimsical play of Jaiigliter at her lips : “I wish to do my 
own housekeeping. 1 Miink I can do it in a better way 
and more cheaply IhaiiiOther people can do it for me. I 
want to be left alone to attend to my own bu&inc.ss and 
bring up my own family in my own way.” The old gentle- 
man next door, says Mr. Bcgbie, may be alarmed by this 

• " The Lady Nbxt Door.” By Harold Begbie. Gs. (Hodder 
and Stoughton.) 
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ambition, but the lady really has no more evil intent 
against his prosjKuity than to sell him the surplus of her 
butter and eggs. 

So the book begins. But after discussing the lady's 
affairs in a fresh, picturesque and telling manner, Mr. 
Bcgbic draws an extraordinary and arresling conclusion. 
In spite ot his own impassioiu*d and settled belief in the 
fundamental ideas of rrotc.stantisin, he inclines to think 
that Catholic Ireland, after a generation of self-gov<*rnment, 
will become a centre of radiating spiritual intlucnLcs that 
may yet save the Anglo-Saxon race from 1h(‘ greatest of 
all maladies — atrophy of the soul. 

“Tn CatliolK Ireland -even in tlie most ignorant of the 
pea.sants, Ihe moi»t ilemorali'^ed ot the urban jiopulatioii — 
spiritual life is the sn])retne reality. • t^ne is tempted to irv 
out to England, with all the energy of one’s soul , t hat she has taken 
a wrong road, that nun awaits her lu tlie near distant e, that at 
all hazards she must stop and gel hack as soon as jiossihlc to tlu‘ 
l)d1h of nature ... 1 believe it is good tor h■^ gland to possess, 
close at lu‘r luxurious <loor. this modest, alfeitionale and Ihtilly 
])eople AN ho are struggling to live Ihe s]uritiial hie ” 

In “ .\s])ecls rit tlu' Iiish Qiu'slion '** ^Ir. Sydney Brooks 
has written tn small conqiass a ('omprelionsiA'e book on 
Ireland, remaikalily hiir m tone, excc'pt, peril. ips, in regard 
to the charaiif 1 ol th(‘ liisli juk'sI hood, fie is coiuinced 
Ihal wliett li eland lake's tomplctely in hand the in.inag(‘ 
meiit ot h('r own a flans there will be a quiet but ellectu.il 
revolt .igainst tlu' politic.'! 1 ])ovver ot the ])ansh jUK'.st. In 
Ills view it IS the hnglisli (iovininunt that is responsdih' 
lor the ])resenl ])oli1ic.d mfhu'iKe oi the Roman ( alholii 
clergy, that has Ix'cn conA t'rtcd into a kind oi moral ])oli< c 
tone by Ruglisli sl.ili'siucn, lli<' puicluea' piu.e infhis trails 
action being the ('oiit lol by n'ligtous bodies of 1 lu‘ instrui lion 
of th(‘, pcojde rills, mainl.niis Mi S\'dii('\' Jh*i)oks, is tli<‘ 
oiip.m of tbc leal " Rome Rule.” wliu li will be clleti i\ cly 
destroyi'd in a sti iigglc bi'fwecn cU'ru .ils ot all i reeds against 
the jiopular conliol of cduc.il ion 


A HISTORY OF THE MODERN WORLD.! 

d'he downfall ol N.ipolcoii marked the end (d a great 
C[)oeli in hi.story, but tlie century tliat followed lii's been 
of iinnicn.se interest and importance m the development of 
the world It has seen tlu' est.iblishinent of a new Euiope 
wnth a (lilferenf b.ilane<', with new ideas ol inter relations, 
it has seen tlie emergc'iui* Sf the United States as a j^real 
world ])ower, the ])lienomen.il birlli of |a]i.in, tlu' signs 
that prelude the rousing of ( bni.i, tlie jMitition of Airua, 
the consolidation ol Italy and of ( lei many It has li.id 
its share of vv.irs. shatlermg .nul constructive, ol slati's 
maieshi]) in miglity schemes, ot mipicccdeiiit'd vvcirks of 
engineering, of gieat seieiiiihc disiovei y, ol new uh'as (^f life 
and .sociology. While lacking .i Najiolcoii m whom a wdiolt* 
era might 1 k; summed u]) and com entratc'd, the (ciiLuiy 
th.'il has just ended piodiiced a gr(*a1 niimhc'i ol men ol 
wide and wise ideas and iiolicy, whose work and influence 
wdiile less dazzling than P)ona]).irle'.s, were tremendous 
factors 111 moulding the destinies of the moilein world. 
A plain impartial history of the past Imiidred years c.innot 
fail to be of absorbing interest. 

Vet m looking through Mr. Browning's two large volumes, 
it was impossible not to wonder just lor wh.it public it was 
written. Hardly for the historian or the .ulvam ed student 
ot history, who would go for his information t(j the sources 
from which Mr Browning drew’. For .Mr. Firowning ex- 
pressly and truly declares in his jueface that his book 
“ has no pretensions to originality or rescarcli. It is a 
plain account of the political events of nini'ty-fivc years, 
more than seventy of which have passed during the wrilei s 
lifetime, and nearly seventy within his recollection.” Eor 
thirty years Mr. Browning taught history in Canibridgi^ 
.University, and during that time most of the material of 

♦“Aspects of the Irish yue.stion.” By Sydney Brooks. 
3S. 6d. net. (Maunscl.) • 

t “ A History ul the Modern World, 1815-1910.” By Oscar 
Browning, M.A. 2 Vols. 21s. net. (('assell.) 
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the ])r('seul l»ook loi nU'd llu' .su])ic(t ot lus li'ciiiics .And 
this seems to me to be indu nti'd in tlu' \i'r\ jieisonal 
manner whu h is ollen dis('('rml )le in 1 h(' ji.iges bi'loie ns. 
'Ihe earlier ]).iil of 1 li(' book is coiucined witli maftiTs 
( hielly l.uiopean, and for this Mi Browrimg has h.id the 
usu.'il atiepled aiillioriti(‘s to hclj) him m iiaming his 
narrative, whii li certainly gives an (‘xcelleiif /^ni is ot events, 
tlioiigh it sc-ems to dem.ind no Jillli* previous knowledge on 
the part of llu' ri'.ider. Bid low’ards the lattc'i jiarl of the 
work we liegiii to tmd less a history than an c'Xjrosition of 
Mi Ih'owmug's jx-isonal bias m Ins way of lecoiinfmg 
events Tins would lx* delightful m a senes of arlielc s for 
the leview’s, 01 in Ic'c tines, hut seems to detract horn Hie 
value ol .my liistois' seriously mteiicled to lepiesc'ut the 
couise and tcmdeni ic's ol the allairs ol the* woi Id 

l-’or c'x.inijilc*, w'Ik‘ 11 if Ixeomes nc‘C(‘ssar\ to sjx’.ik oi 
(.'hamherlam’s adojdion of tlu' policy of 'r.irilf Reloim. 

• 

“Now, liowever. lot \\ fiat rr.ison (.in only he i on)e( turiMl. 
Chanihei lam Iciif flu- lone ol he- will and lusgieal influent t' o\ cr 
tin* masses to attcinpl to rexerse tins puluv (kiee Tr.ule) He 
had Tfcenllv jxiitl a visit to Sonl.l\ Airua, during winch lie must 
have* heecmie (onvinc i'd fliat the Hot'r W.ii . foi vvliu h he was 
ready to assume tlu* responsihihly, was a Id.iuulei , il not a 1 rime ; 
and the idea of inaiigur.dmg a luwv polu v witli whuli his name 
might h< conneclt'cl inav have o( t urred to him in his solitary 
hioodings, either on the illimitalile veldt or on Hie voyage home 

“ . Pioteituui IS the (oward's leluge. . . . Haj^pily the 
danger has hec'n .iverti'd 

Now, anyone may legil imalely hold strongly to I'rcc 
'I'rade or to Tanti Reform, and he may legitimately and 
laudably express lus adht'rcnce, and Mr. Browming has 
every right to his ojiinions and to free sjiec'ch. But that 
IS not how a great historian writes. 

Again, there is a remarkable jnoportion of sjnu c devoted 
to the details of various wars. Surely in a hLstory of the 
modern world it is less important to know the movements 
of a c.amjiaign - especially when at the uio.st only a ( ramped 
and insuflicient acc’ount can b(‘ given, than the movements 
and progress of national and international affairs. A^et 
quite onc-sixth of the two volumes is devvded to war 
narrative, while many of the most truly important happen- 
ings and phenomena of recent times arc neglected. From 
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the most diligent reading of this work it would be impos- 
sible to obtain any inkling of the tremendous rise of Ger- 
many as a naval power, the Kaiser is hardly mentioned, 
nor do we hear of the great European statesmen of to-day ; 
the-revolution in Turkey is not spoken of, nor is there a 
word of the progress of the Labour movement, nor of the 
phenomenon of the Trusts in America. The truth is that 
the scope of the work was too great for any but the most 
consummate skill in handling and arranging with due 
regard to perspective and proportion. The attempt is to 
be commended, but the result is not altogether satisfactory. 
Beyond doubt every reader of such a book will cavil at 
finding in it things which .seem to him scarcely deserving 
of extended treatment, and at not finding any mention of 
matters that, in his judgment, arc of the highest importance. 
But this work transgresses to an extent that is impossible 
to attribute to the caprice of a captious reader ; the in- 
formation conveyed is trustworthy- our complaint is 
against the extraordinary omissions and flic lack ot pro- 
portion in the plan. 

F. M. A. 


THE JULY MONARCHY.* 

*' Since 1 have reached the age of reason,” writes the 
Comtesse do Boigne in one of the later chapters of this 
supplementary volume of licr memoirs, ” 1 Iwe seen three 
powerful Governments fall, all by suicidal abuse of the 
principle which brought them into being. The Empire 
had fallen by its obstinate jiersistency in flespotism and 
war ; the Restoration by a senseless and inopportune 
revival of legitimist claims ; the July monarchy by a reluc- 
tance, which readied the point of cowardice, to abandon 
strict legal forms, and to disregard the Fans middle class.” 
The present volume opens with France settling down after 
the events that led to the July monarchy, and it doses 
with ” universal suffrage for the tirst time in operation," 
and the cries of ” l-ong live Reform ! ” which ushered in 
the Second Republic. Tt was lor the most part a strange 
and incoherent episode in French history. 'I'hc shadow ot 
the grCfit Revolution lay upon men’s minds ; the menace 
of the holy alliance was in their thoughts ; while the 
working classes, ignorant, poor, and lacking political power, 
were beginning to be stirred by the So(Malistic teaching of 
Louis Blanc and his like. ” The time foi purely political 
movement in France is past,” wrote Stein 111 1842, ” the 
next revolution must inevitably be a son it/ revolution.” 
"J'lKi memories of Chateaubriand, of Talleyrand, of T^isejuicr, 
of Guizot, and of a crowd of others, give us the varying 
phases oi public opinion during this period, fuil inasmuch 
as these men wore, like Madame Roland, slating a case for 
impSrtial piosterity, their writings belong to a category 
diflerent from those of IMadaiiie dc Boigne. 

Tliat lady, as those will remember wlio have read the 
formei volumes which M. Charles Nicoullaiid has given to 
the world, was the daughter ol the Manpiis d 'Osmond, and 
a lady-in-waiting to Madame Adehucie, Louis XVI.'s aunt. 
She was educated by a sister of Marie Antoinette, yueen 
Caroline of Naples, and formed a close Inendship with 
Queen Caroline’s daughter, afterward.s Queen Marie Am6Jic. 
At eighteen, Addle de Boigne married the Comte de Boigne, 
a soldier of fortune, who propo.sed to her because another 
lady rejected his addresses. Guizot, who met her .shortly 
before her marriage, describes her as most engaging, ” sing- 
ing, dancing, talking, listening, observant,” and possessing 
a ” just and quick instinct of the interests of existence and 
of high breeding.” It is through the eyes of this quick, 
observant lady that we are able to observe the transforma- 
tions in French society and politics through three different 
Governments. 

Anecdotes are the small change of history, and one told 
by Madame de Boigne in the first chapter of this volume, 

* ” Recollections of a Great Lady : Being More Memoirs 
of the Comtesse de Boigne.' ’ Edited from the original MS. 
by M. Charles Nicoulland. los. net. (Hoinemann.) 


is a good illustration of the causes that brought about the 
July, monarchy. When Charles X. had abdicated, she tells 
us ” etiquette was the only thing that preserved its rights.” 
During the retreat of the royal family to Cherbourg there 
was no diminution of these rights. 

“ As I have been led to speak of this gloomy voyage. I may 
here set down a small anecdote of which I have special know- 
ledge, for the purpose of showing how far the observance of 
etiquette enveloped our unfortunate princes with its triviali- 
ties. They were to dine at Laigle with Mme. de Caudecoste, 
who received them most readily. The ollicials of the household 
preceded the parly ; everything was placed at their disposal ; 
they demanded a square table, and as there was none to be 
found, they sawed a line mahogany table into that shape, as 
the king, they said, could not eat at a round table,. If I am 
not mistaken, siieh care at such a time is sufficiently significant, 
and seems to me to excuse many reproaches that have been 
often repeated.” 

Nor was the attitude of the* legitimist aristocracy a whit 
less ridiculous. At first they were frightened and kept 
quiet, but after the trial of Charles X.’s minister it was 
evident that the GoviTiiment did not wish to be severe, 
and the Legitimists Ix'gan their demonstrations. The sack 
of the Archbisho]>s palace chcclceii tlicir ardour, but 
” herded in the same drawing-rooms, tliey nil)bed shoulders, 
and, feeling themselves universally hostile, they believed 
themselves to be the w'orld.” This world accordingly deter- 
mined to ruin Fans. J‘ 2 conjmie^ were made on servants 
and horses, and tlii^re was a great jiaradc ot countermanding 
orders for iurniture, jewels, and so forth ” T.adics set oft 
to the coiintiy without buying summer hats, and made 
their maids turn their last >('ai’s dre.sses.” Jt was thought 
that when they came back Bans would be in submission. 
” They honestly ('xpected.' says Aladame dc Boigne, ” to 
find grass growing in tlie streets ol the criminal city.” 
Judge ot their astonishment when they saw ” more splendid 
carnages, more diamonds, and mon* outward magnificence 
in the town than it had ever seen, and discovered that 
Paris was alrearly more brilliant than it Jiad been before 
the Restoration ” 

A large section of the present vi'lume is de\'otcd to the 
ojui featinc of the legitimist consjuraeies that is not wholly 
contemptible the romantic, ridiculous, yet courageous and 
devoted attempts of the I >iu liesse dt* Bern to restore the 
throne to the Due de Bordeaux. A woman of unusual 
personal charm, abh^ to win people over to projects that 
their better judgment regarded as iKqieless, the Duchesse 
was a resolute if imprudcnU'leadei . Among her many 
qualities, a knowdedge ot geograpliy was not the most 
remarkable. When the royal family were escaping to 
England, as they neared 11 k* English coast, the Duchesse 
suddenly burst into tlio cabin where tiic prine(‘ss and the 
chief jiassengcrs were as.semblcd, asserting that the captain 
of the vessel was guftty of infamous tioachery. It appears 
that she had overheard the pilot explaining that he pro- 
posed to enter llit‘ roadsleacl ol St. Flelen’s, as the wind 
w'as unfavimrable lor Spithead, and she at once saw herself 
chained upon the lonely rock that had harboured a far 
more formidable claimant to the throne of France. It 
required all the captain’s diplomacy, reinforced l)y a study 
of the map, to (jiiiet the Duchesse's alarm. 

Apart from these i:onspirators fiour vive, the book con- 
tains many amusing anecdotes, as well as some fresh light 
upon the men who .strove, honestly if unsucces.sfully, to 
give France a stable government, and to reconcile authority 
with freedom. We meet Chateaubriand in hi.s political 
aspect, though it is true that Madame de Boigne has too 
keen an eye for all that was taw^y and affected in his 
character ; we see her discreet adorer, Pasquier ; we see 
Talleyrand waiting in Palmerston's ante-room, and we are 
shown the death-bed of that aged and versatile diplomatist. 
In fact, we see something of every man of eminence who 
held the public eye during the eighteen years of the July 
monarchy, and we see them through the shrewd, ironical^ 
piercing, yet on the whole tolerant eyes, of a great ladjj^ 
who, born while Louis XV. was king, lived to see France 
twice a republic. , 

A. W. Evans. 
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AUTHENTIC IRELAND.* 

Ireland has suffered much in the past from conventions, 
literary as well as political. To-day she is not yet rid of 
them. The literary convention of the past died hard, but 
it died largely through the influence of the Gaelic League. 
The curious thing about the.se literary conventions, both 
that of yesterday and that of to-day, is that they are both 
of Knglish not of Gaelic origin. The stage Irishman is 
an exaggerated fact, but still a fact deriving from the 
eighteenth century. You have only to read Sir Jonah 
Harrington and liis Anglo-Irish contemporaries to under- 
stand how essentially English the stage liishman was. 
He was invented by Englishmen settled in Ireland, and as 
Englishmen were the only people who then counted lor 
anything they succes.sfully imposed on a voiceless jieople 
the typical Irishman of tradition. This Irishman pos- 
sessed in an exaggerated degree the ideal English qualifies. 
Ho was imjKJssibly courageous, incredibly clnvalrous. He 
loved well, loLight and drank hard. That is just what the; 
Anglo- Irishman did a liundred years ago, and the ruined 
mansions which dot the country, aie memorials of his 
wild and reckless life, ending in rum. Hut the Insliman 
proper did nothing of the kind. Circumstances as well as 
his race proclivities ]HCvcnted him. 

This brings me to Mr J^atliaic ('olum’s remarkable book 
" My Irish N'ear,” a book instinct with knowledge ol the 
bear! and soul ot Irish life, tub of poetry and of tlu^ glamour 
of Ireland, but withal Siine and nearly always philosophu 
in its outlook. “ liecausc of his cons])icuous courage ami 
his impassioned s])eeLh.*’ writes Mr. ( olum. “ the Irishman 
lias been credited with a <iiiality that is supposed to go 
wifb these - the lover’s i^assion and the loy'cr’s devotion 
But love, as the Enghsli and the rontinental wnti^rs think 
of it, has vciy litfle place in Irish life. Amongst the 
jieasantry lov'o-iiiaking is more olteii a subject for satiie 
than for romance, and our cousins — the Gaels of Scotland — 
say of us, ' Conili iicanilighradhmhar le Eiieannach/ — 

* as loveless as an Irishman ’ This, 1 think, ex])iains why 
so many Irish become cebljatcs, as priests or nuns : it 
certainly accounts in large iiiiMSure lor the unromantic 
marriage customs, the absence of wooing, the hard bar- 
gaining over the dowry, and the disparity in age of the 
contracting parlies, lor a girl in her teens will often be 
betrothed to a man old enougli to lie her grandl.ithcr, and 
as likely as iiol to one whmn .she h is never In loie met. 

Mr. Col mil 

li a s n o t • 


docs not blunder atf(*r flu' new Irish Convention 
with the assertion that a belief in the fairies implies 
I aganism. He knows the spirit ual life of the people too 
intimately lor that. " WIkiI are the lames ? *' he asked a 
blind wanderer. “I will tell you what the fairies arc," 
was the answer, (lod moved from His scat, and when 
He turned round Tau iii'r was m il 'I lum Hell was made 
in a minute. (lod moved llis liand ,iad swept away 
thousands of angtds And i1 was m His niind 1o .sweep 
away thon.srincls more ‘ i ). ( h.d Alniighly, stop!’ said 
the Angel Lahiiel. ' llvavon will Iw* swc])! (de.m out.' 

1 II stop,’ said (lod Aliniglily. ' 'J hem that are m Heaven, 
let them remain in Heaven . them thal are m Hell, let them 
remain m Hell, and them that are helwieii J le.iven and Hell 
let them remain in thi‘ an And the angels th.it remained 
between Heaven and Hell are the fames.’ ” 

They arc the old gods of flu' (‘elfs 'I'lie attitude of 
file peojile toward them is (’\juessed m the eliarm tlia.t is 
utteied in Arran. 

“We a('rept their ])r()le( lion 
And we refu.st* thtir renio\,il 
Their hacks to us 
Their faces from ns 
J'hro’ the deatli and ptission 
()J onr Savioin, Jesns Christ.’’ 

Mr. Coliini IS an outs])oken critic of evils wdicther of 
home origin or imposed by wliat is piactically a foreign 
government. He is naturally indignant that every year 
Iieland has to contribute /r..p)o,ooc) lor the upkeep of 
11,000 soldiers, called tin* Koyal Irish Constabulary, a 
sum largely in e\ress ol the grant lor national education, 
riiat the latter is total!)' inadequate. Hr. Starkie, the 
Kesident Comimssioiier ol Ivdm af imi, recenth' declared at 
Cork, in a sjxu'ch as rcniaikablc for its (ourageoiis out- 
spokemusss as for its elorpicnee and patriot ism, adding 
significantly that if the granfs weio stereotyped, as is fore* 
shadowed in the Home Kule Hill, tlu‘ cause ol Irish educa- 
tion would be put hack a century. 

" My Irish Year “ is an epitome of Irish hie. It is 
inevitably a sad hook, heiause it is true, and tlierc are ‘ 
passages, such as (irauia’s wake or last dancing party helore 
she sets out for America, which wring the heart almost too 
])oignantly. Hut there is laughter as well as tears, and a 
new word has been added to the vocaLmlary of the Irish 
peasantry, and that woid is H(>j)e. 

H. A. lllNKSON. 


taken a ic- 
turn ticket 
fiom Hans, 
London, or 
Hiiblin, to 
the heart of 
Ireland in 
search of 
"copy,” nor 
has he pas- 
sed by the 
pticst, in 
pursuit of a 
fairy. He 
claims that 
the life 
which he dc. 
scribes may 
stand for 
the life of 
the Catholic 
peasantry, 
and his claim 
is just. He 



* " My Irish 
Year." By 
Padraic Col- 
um. los. 6d. 
net. (Mills A: 
Boon.) 



Irish Parliament House, College Green* 
Now the Bank of Ireland 

From a drawling l>y Miss Myra K, Hughes, reproduced In " My Irish Vear ” (Mills & Boon) by permission ot the artist. 
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DOSTOIEVSKY ONCE MORE * 

To that revival of interest in Dostoievsky of which I 
recently spoke in Tiih Bookman added testimony appears in 
the shape of Merejkovsky’s familiar essay, translated by Mr. 
Cr. A. Moiinsey, and produced as a charminf^ pocket volume 
by Mr. Morinfj. Described exactly, the subject of the essay 
is the art of Dostoievsky as shown in his best and best- 
known book, “ Critiie and Punishment " ; and its very 
limitation of range is likely to commend the little treatise to 
the English gem'ral reader, who knows just that one novel, 
and would be puzzled, jierhaps, rather than instiiutcd, b}" 
references to names and incidents in the remoter works. 
The translation reads smoothly enough, though I think 
(pedantically, no doubt), that Mr. Momisey ought to avoid 
such a slovenly us(', of the plural as “ Turgenev is less of a 
psychologist than are T.eo Tolstoy or Dostoievsky.'' Moie- 
over, a knowledge of Russian literature need not jirevent 
an Englishman from being familiar wi(h English. Thus, 
on two occasions, Mr. Moiinscy refers dai'kly to a mysteiious 
character of Ityron’s called “ Keuii.” " Onhh' Harold " 
and “ Don Juan *’ we know : “ The ('orsair "and “ M. mired ” 
we have heard of ; but wlio is this that tomes with histrionu 
style and title? 'Tlu' cx})lanalion. I suppose, is that Mi 
Mounsey has traiisliteruled the Russian form of " Cam 
into “ Kean ” — no great crime, perhaj's, tlid the misl.Lkc not 
indicate rather less knowledge t)t Ryron than unyoiic who 
wiitcs should have. Has the Pilgrim of lCternit\ waudeied 
so far onwjird out ot om sight tliat we have iorgofleii the 
very naiiu's of his jxmmus 

No objection, certainly, can be r.iistal to tlu‘ Iriighsh into 
which Mrs. (larnett lias pul " I'lie Jholhers K.u.iniazov," 
first of tilt* new ctunpk'lt' set that .Mi . Jlcincmanii firomises to 
to issue. All pros])enly to his tMiterpnse ! Indeed, it our 
booknuMi still ha^'(‘ tonsciences m this morall\ (lilliciilt age 
of commerce Ihc'v ^Mll siinj)!}" bt' bound tc- buy this volume ; 
for does not the ])ubhsher otter them eight hundred and 
forty pages of exc(’llenlly printed and excelhuiilv translated 
Russian classic htenifurc for three-and-si\, that is, at the 
rate of twenty jiages a penny The lone of cheapness 
could no further go’ T wonder whelhci, as a, jKunt ot 
tactics, "The Brothers Karama7o\','' Dostoi(‘\'sky 's last 
novel, was the wisest choice as a beginning, 'riiere is tins 
in Its lavour * it is jnobably the kiist known of all his 
w'orks , no other really full tran.-ilalion exists the FrcncJi 
version, in whicli most of ns knew it, being iiK’omplete and 
iinrchcible ; it is com cnicd fully vvitli many ol those diih- 
culties of criminal iisychology that 1 )()stoi('vskv loved t(j 
iinrav('l ; and it contains a set of cxtraonlinarilv vivid 
characters that could come from no country but Jvussia. 
On the other hand, the book is foiinless. jirotracled and 
obscairc, and it mav easily prove forbidding to the reader 
whose^dea of Russian fiction has been formed by the less 
authentically autochthonous 'lurgenev or the clear and 
universal d'olsloy. However, thcTe it is ! and if the re.idcr 
finds its opening slow and confnsi'd, J can only eounsel him 
to have patiences, i suggest, by the way. to Mrs. (hirnett, 
tJiat a list of the characters with the variants of tlicir nanies 
would be di-stimtly helpful. 

M(>rejkovsky, like most cither critics, cannot re.sist the 
temptation to label the three great Russian novelists with the 
obvious epithets ; and so, with him, Tolstoy is the projihel, 
Turgenev the artist and Dostoievsky the jisychcilogist. 
Now such labels are ver>' harmless and amusing to jilay 
with, as long as they do not mislead us. Here, however, 
and f‘spccially in the case of Tolstoy, it is jilain that 
they do mislead us. The obvious implication is that there 
is some sort of mutual cxclusivcne.ss about prophet and 
artist, or about artist and psycliologist ; or, at any rate (if 
that IS going too far) that because Tolstoy was a moralist 
lie was therefore less of an artist than l urgenev. Jn other 
words, it is assumed that if a writer is a prophet he cannot 

* " Dostoievski : From the Russian of Mercjkov.ski.” By 
G. A. Mounsey. Is. Ucl. net. '.^;^^lexander Mormg ) 

" The Brothers Karamazov.** A Novel in Four Parts and an 
Epilogue, hy Fyodor Dostoievsky. Translated by Constance 
Garnett. 3.«. Od. net. (William Hejncmann.) 


be an artist, and if he is an artist he cannot be a prophet. 
How the people whose commonest possession is the Book 
containing Isaiah, the I’salms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
Ezekiel, and the Parables of Jesus ; how the countrymen 
of Shakespeare, Milton, Shelh'.y, Wordsworth, Tennyson, 
J-lrowning, Jhinyan and Blake can allow themselves to be 
bullied into sheepishly and tacitly assenting to a proposition 
that asserts a contradiction between literature and prophesy 
pii.s.ses iny iitrnosl efforts of compreliension. it seems to 
iiK' jii.st as sensible to say that my bookcase is only a book- 
ease will'll there are no boc)k‘> in it, or that niy kil-bag ceases 
to be a kit-bag as soon as it Ji.is suits and shirts in it, as to 
say that literature is only artistic when it conveys no 
message. I iterature being the art oi saying, such criticism 
comes to this : that literature onl>^ says something when it 
says nothing and sa.ys it rather picttily. The confusion 
eoiues troin our stiijiid habit of talking aliout words instead 
ot about things, the h.ibit that is n-sponsibio for nearly all 
the iallacies and i'iiipl\' argnineiils in art, politics and 
religion. It ought to [k obvious, c\en to the jieople wdio 
say thatTolstoN' is a piophct but that lurgenev is an artist, 
Ih.il Tolslov, merely as an aitist, is gieater than cither 
fiJigenev or 1 )()st(ne'. sky. Ivc alh, it is lime tliat jieojde 
slopped t. liking about the aiitiioi ol “ Anna. Karenina," ol 
Wai a.nd l*ea(e," of “ Ivan llvitih." of " Resiirii’clion," 
and ol i!iiml)('rl(*ss jx'ile.Ll short sloijes as if he had written 
nothing but loin jiagi* tiarts tor a inis.-^ionary soiietv 11 
yon have any ilonbls .ibout the art 1 st u gicalnessot 'Iblsto), 
tak(‘ tins book ot 1 )()sloie\sk\ ’s a,s a text lostndy, Conipaie 
it with '■ Anna Karenin . l ’’ whu h is pist .i,s long, or with 
War and Peaet'," wha h is twin' as long, and yon will bt* 
eoinjx'lled to at knowledge tlia.i in masterv ol structure, 
textiiie, charat tt'nsation and (*fonom\ that is, in more 
novehstif 1t‘thmt|Lie ajiart tnnn .in\ i|nestioii ot ethics, 

1 )ostoit'vsky IS liaidly w'orlhv jo rnloost* the latchet ol the 
inastt'r’s sjjoes. W’onderlm as it is. iiie Ifrothers Ka.ra- 
mazov' " twin scarcel\' bt' ealled a, novel at ;il). It is like a 
great mosau. lloor inlaid ov’t'i its \ ast snrl.iee with Imniiletic 
symbols anti with lonely, tlel.uhed iiguies ot mt'ii .ind 
women in the wild attitudes of thcr ^u)u^s agony 

f-ioKCii Sampson. 


A CHAPLET PEARLS.* 

Mr. Luther AInndav has com|>res.sid at least Ihret* btioks 
into one — thiee liotiks that wonltl eatli have matle the 
fortune of their aiit hoi. As a volmiteer gunner he has had 
experience of the sea, and Itxithcs it. As a volunteer river 
polieeman he has wait lit'd ' 'I'he Bridgt* t)l Sighs " at night 
or rowed noiselessly up to the jiort holes of suspicious craft. 
He knows all the joys and sorrtiws of a ('eylon ti*a-planter's 
life before rulibur began to boom. Like Kuskin’s fishing 
boat, he has niadt* his way against the " fitful, implacable 
smiting " of tlm black waves tif misfortune. Failure to 
transform himself into a jiojiular f^asso profunda did not 
daunt him, and he turns liis bitter disappointment to 
humorous account by giving a long list t)f all the flatly 
contradictory maxims jKuired into his unfortunate car by 
his teachers. 

Wherever he was, whatever he suffered, he exercised 
his invaluable art or instinct for frienciship ; and so he came 
at length to find safe anchorage for his storm-lo.5sed boat 
for a lime in the secretariat of the iiyric Club. There he 
met everybody who was distinguished in the world of 
intellect. Something is said about everybody. The book 
is almost a " W'ho's Who," a humorous, entirely charit- 
able collection of thumb-nail sketches. 

From the Lyric Club it was a short step to stage manage- 
ment, and some of his most racy pages — and at least 
three-quarters of them arc racy — are devoted to this 

• " A Chronicle of Friendships." By Luther Munday. 
12S. 6d. net. (Werner Laurie.) 
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topic. Read the history of the skeleton performance, 
a copyright performance, of “ Trilby ** : — 

“ I took the part of Svengali ; the charwoman read 
the part of * Trilby ' in boots and stockings, so she 
may or may not liave had inverted dimples on her little 
pink toes.” 

Read, loo, the inimitable account of the command • 
performance at l^almoral, and the subsequent rush 
across 600 miles of sea and land to Dublin. 

It is said of some geniuses that there is no sub- 
ject they take up that they do not illuminate. We 
may say equally of Mr. J.uther Munday that there 
is no personality he introduces us to that he does 
not exalt in our esteem. A delightful picture is 
drawn of Sir Charles Wyndham's generosity, and 
of Sir Herbert Tree, “ who never thought in three- 
penny-bits.” Not to be soon forgotten is the 
memory of Terriss getting the barmaid to write his 
signature with suitable variations on photograi)hs 
of himself, forwarded for the purpose by languish- 
ing ladies, whose affections were thus wilfully 
beguiled. A whole chapter is devoted to j)ara- 
doxical apothegms on the affections, and it is 
interesting to note that before ” Cyrano dc Bergerac” 
saw the light Mr. Munday performed that hero’s 
task for an enamoured, but not highly-gifted, 
friend and was nearly found out. Amid the host 
of stories that coruscate in these pages, one, which 
espexially shows the heart of the man, concerns a 
'tiniest little Tich jk;i forming mite,” who behind 
the scenes at the Alhambra was seen to ” kneel 
down, pray, and cross herself before commencing 
iier dangerous turn.” 



Luther Munday, 1096. 

Itoiii **A Chronicle of Friendshlpb by T.uther Munday (Werner Laurie)- 


THE WIDOW IN THE BYE 
STREET.* 

What Mr. Masefield h.is already achieved is, when 
one thinks of it, extraordinary. The difficulties against 
whic:h he has had to contend, before arriving at any adequate 
and consistent expression, must have been enormous. 
Most men, dowered with such a temperament, would never 
have become artists at all .•though they would have dreamed 
of doing so all their days, and would certainly have made 
little else of their lives. For here obviously (judging him 
only by the written word) is a man singularly open to 
influences, reacting to every stimulus. 

John Davidson, in perhaps the finest poem he ever wrote, 
describes the poet as 

A mouthpiece for the creeds of nil the world. . . . 

A martyr for all mundane moods to tear. , . . 

A trembling lyre for every wind to sound. 

But the poet, if in conception he be a slave, must in creation 
be a master. Though he be receptive of all influences, 
swayed by every mood, he must be able to cry halt to 
mood and influence. Otherwise, they will swirl and eddy 
past him, and be gone before he has sj^okon the word that 
sh.all make them his captives. The poem will never be 
written. 

That Mr. Masefield has this mastery need not be said. 
For his poems have been written. But in reading them 
one becomes aware how sensitive, how receptive, how 
fluid a nature they express. Always Masefield’s, never 
imitative, they yet call to mind the verses of numerous 
other men, chiefly of those who, young in the ’nineties, 
were slightly Mr. Masefield’s seniors. And one gets 
inevitably the impression that that necessary command 
of mood has come with more difficulty to him than to most 
writers of his executive ability. 

,• The Widow in the Bye Street. By J ohn Masefield. 39. 6d. net. 
(Sidgwick & Jackson.) 


Nor IS this all. Not only has he had to stand braced 
against the wind of outer influence, but he has also had 
an inner conflict to settle. There are two John Masefields, 
no easy mates. The one loves passionately the stars, great 
waters with their ships, woman’s loveliness, and all the 
agelc.ss beauties of art. The other is as passionately con- 
cerned with the piteous jiroblcms of life as it is lived, with 
Iioverty and harlotry and crime. In others, besides Mr. 
Masefield, these two are housed and combative. But 
rarely arc they so evenly matched as in him. 

The failure to persuade the.se antagonists to harmony is 
the cause of all the fault that can be found with nsost of 
his work. In his earlier poems his fight was mainly with 
the outer influences and the love of beauty was constantly 
predominant. Then, in some of his lyrics and some of his 
yarns of the sea, one side of his personality found exquisite 
expression. But in the more ambitious works of later 
years, when the clash of diverse characters has called into 
play Ihc whole of their creator’s temperament, this unre- 
conciled duality has too often been evident. Because of it 
" The Street of To-day ” fell, literally, into halves. 

Even " The Tragedy of Nan,” that lovely play, suffers. 
Synge, as interested in life a.s hi.s friend, saw it calmly and 
synthetically, so that it is never possible to divide his 
realism from his poetry. Mr. M;isefield sees, as it were, 
creatively with one eye, analytically with the other, so 
that the beauty and reality in his work seem separate 
things, linked rather than fused. It is this which places 
” Nan ” on a lower plane of achievement than " Riders 
to the Sea.” 

By this lack of unity between the two qualities, each is 
stultified and given the semblance of insincority. Yet it 
is his sincerity alone which saved the power of M r. 
Masefield’s hand from fnj&ation. It has made him 
steadfast against the fitful gusts without. By its means he 
has driven gradually down to the meetinc-Dlace whieli 
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there must be for any two qualities, however diverse, having 
their roots in one being. 

" The Widow in the Bye Street " marks the discovery 
of that meeting-place. That, rather than the special 
breadth of its appeal, is the reason why it is the finest of 
all that Mr. Masefield has yet written. " The Everlasting 
Mercy ” is an arresting poem, but in it the old conflict is 
still apparent. It contains passages of purely lyrical 
beauty which have no counterjiart in " The Widow in 
the Bye Street.*' It also contains passages open to a charge 
of mere crude realism which cannot be brought against the 
later poem. In ** The Widow in the Bye Street ** all Mr. 
Masefield's passionate love of loveliness is utterly fused 
with the violent and unlovely story, which glows with an 
inner harmony. The poem, it is true, ends on a note of 
idyllism which recalls Theocritus ; but this is no touch of 
external decoration. Inevitably the story has worked 
towards this culmination. Through tlic anxious mother's 
early fears and their realisation when the evil woman comes 
into her hoy's life, through the boy's jmssion, his moral 
disintegration, his jealousy and sudden irrevorahlr crime, 
through his purification by suffering and the mother's final 
happy madness, we arc carried unquestioning to this lovely 
picture of the reapers singing in the Shropshire fields. The 
poem is full of intimate felicities, but the beauty of the 
whole forbids their extraction. At last Mr. Masefield has 
given his complex temperament adequate, synthetic 
expression. 

Art is an expression of personality ; but the pcisonality 
as well as the expression offers itself for judgment. There 
are, it may be, those who dislike Mr. Masefield’s attitude 
towards life ; who think that an artist, at any rale, should 
be more confident and gay, a creator of beauty entirely, 
a prober of disease not at all. Mr. Masefield’s synthesis 
will not satisfy them. Yet to have found that synthesis, 
to have made his disgust of ugliness, as well as his love 
of beauty, creative, is his distinction ; and his intense desire 
for a noble and seemly world is one of the fine things of 
modern literature. 

Francis Bickley. 


THE THREE BRONTES.* 

The Bronte literature grows with uncomfortable luxuri- 
ance, and it would be wise for the " experts " to moderate 
their activities unless and until they have something of 
importance to say. Miss Sinclair who has already written 
a small book has now written a larger one. She tells us 
tliat ^s composition was “ hard and terrible " for her ; 
and that she had already said nearly aU that she had to say. 
This confession of the author of a book of two hundred and 
fifty pages is not an auspicious beginning, but the book 
contains some excellent matter notwitlistanding. Her 
judgments of those who have preceded her as cntics of the 
household of genius at Haworth arc sometimes severe and 
not always consistent. Mrs. Gaskell's " Life of Charlotte 
Bronte" is rightly characterised as “a mastcxqiiece" 
(p. 36), and "the finest, tenderest portrait of a woman that 
it was ever given to a woman to achieve " (p. 47). One 
of the best passages in Miss Sinclair’s book is that in which 
she describes the efiect upon her, when a child, of reading 
the book. Yet Mrs. Gaskell is accused of " indiscretions " 
and of " having repaid " Mr. Bronte " shockingly " for the 
confidence he had placed in her (p. 10). Madame Duclau 
is reproved for reviving Branwell's story of his adulterous 
passion, and the Abb^ Dimnet for persisting in believing 
in that scandal. "It is inconceivable that Mrs. Gaskell 
should have dragged the pitifiil and shameful figure of 
Branwell into the light " (p. 41) Miss Sinclair thinks. 
On the contrary it is inconceivable that any honest 
biographer should omit the sordid figure of Branwell 


from the tragic scene. Swinburne is not only blamed 
for thinking that * Charlotte did not care for cliildren, 
but the opposite is declared to be the key to her 
character. Miss Sinclair in her text (p. 115) says that 
Charlotte had read Balzac, and in a footnote on the same 
page owns that she had not. The error is unimportant for,, 
as she adds, there were " the clever, wicked, sophistical, 
and immoral French books " that Chr.rlotte had read in 
1840. But is it not part of our national " make-believe 
that the existence of sexual sin could then, if not now, 
only be learned from foreign literature ^ At what historical 
period could people live in England and not be aware of 
its existence ? The moorland district in which the three 
Brontes lived and the England of which it was part wa.s 
not Arcadia ethically, nor was it Utopia socially. Bran- 
well's vices were flagrant and unconcealed, and hi.s .si.sters 
had no reason for disbelieving the story of guilty love 
which he told them, and which Charlotte repeated to Mrs. 
Gaskell. Miss Sinclair thinks that Branwell's case was. 
pathological; but whatever it may have been at the end, it 
was not so at the beginning. The buy's early talent led 
father and sisters alike to look upon him as the genius and 
hope of tile family. What is left of his writing does not 
justify their high estimates of Ins powers, but in spite of 
immaturity there is still some promise. I’he early per- 
formances of the sisters are in striking contrast to the final 
splendours. In each case there was fire beneath the smoke. 

If whilst there was still time Branwell had forsworn alcohol 
and had listened to his better angel there would have been 
a wondrous lightening of the gloom in the dreary parson- 
age house, and for him at least a useful career instead of 
the squalid tragedy of his wasted life. But it was not 
to be. Mr. Malhain-Demblebv s fantastic theory that 
Charlotte was the author of " Wuthering Heights " is not 
shared by Miss Sinclair, who holds that it was the reading 
of that story that awakened Ihe fire of genius that flames 
in " Jane Eyre." When Charlotte*, at Manchester, in 
attendance on her then blind father, received back the • 
MS. of " The lYofessor " with a request for a longer story 
she immediately be^gan to write " [.me Eyre " in response 
to that suggestion. In "The Professor" she depended 
upon her Brussels experience, in " Jane Eyre " on genius 
and native invention. Suc h in effect is Miss Sinclair'.s 
theory. It is one of the substantial contributions which 
this volume makes. Another is tliat some at least of the 
episodes of the lost " Goudal Chronicles " are to be found 
in the poems which by the skill dlid industry of Mr. Clement 
Shorter arc now in the hands of the public. She thinks 
that he has not " quite realized the splendour of his find." 
This is a very unusual fault to find with the editor of a 
literary discovery. In 1845 Emily and Anne were on one 
of tlie few journeys of their lives. " And during our excur- 
sion we were Ronald Macalgin, Henry Angora, Juliet 
Augusteena, Rosabella Esmaldan, Ella and Julian Egre- 
inont, Catharine Navarre and Cordelia Fitzaphnold, escap- , 
ing from the palaces of instruction to join the Royalists 
who are hard pressed at present by the victorious Re- 
publicans. The Gondals still flourish bright as ever."^ 
The sisters had then left girlhood behind them, but stilL 
allowed their imagination to play in the childish fancy of 
imaginary realms of kingly splendour and vicissitude. 
Miss Sinclair has done well to call qiecial attention to these 
episodical poems, for they raise the Gondal legend from 
mere puerility to something of tragic force. 

Of the three Bront<5s it is evident that Emily makes the 
strongest appeal to the sympathies of Miss Sinclair, and the 
best of the book is that which deals^ith the spirit, austere 
and aloof, which flamed steadfastly in " Wuthering 
Heights." It is a pity that Miss Sinclair has not 
bestowed a moie rigid revision and a sterner compressioxi 
on her " appreciation," but it contains matter for which 
Brontg students will be grateful and suggestions that cannot 
be ignored. It may be doubted if full justice has yet been 
done to Anne, but Miss Sinclair's estimate of Charlotte has 
something of freshness and that of Emily is finely conceived 
and fine;ly expressed. 

WxLL^M E. A. Axon. 


The Three Brontss." By May Sinclair, 6s. (Hutchinson.) 
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A NEW SATIRIST.^ 

Possibly among the multitudinous admirers of Lord 
Byron there are some who would have.given much to know 
his attitude with reference to motors, auction- bridge and 
the gigantic modern shop. For 3s. 6d. net they now have 
got the opportunity to learn not only these but many other 
matters from the bard who graciously admits his brother 
to a place beside liim in the sun : 

“ Maestro 1 hast thou u.sed them all ? Hast toyed 
Witli every sound that rolls a stanza fleeter ? 

Must I — whose songs on stronger wings are buoyed, 
Sounder of iechniquo, and in scansion sweeter — 
Outstretch these hands across the sundering void 
To rape once more the magic of that metre 
Which thou, combining utile cum dulci, 

Oid'st bone from iny lamented confrere Pid(-i ? '* 

Mr. Frankau, in so far as he is not that heavenly creature, 
warlding because it niusl — does he not tell us of his Muse, 
the Microbc-muse, that : 

“Vainly the lactic Lanceis of Bulgary 
Strive to evict her from my little Mary^ “ ™ 
is the son of that well-known authoress, one of whose books 
i.s called “ The Heart of a Child.” May wc presume that 
at no stage of his interesting development was Mr. Frankau 
(or his hero. Jack, which is much the same) aiiytlimg like 
an ordinary child P 

I'he hero whom J sing is coniniou place. 

One of the many ])oys tlie Bath Club bar knows “ — 

Well, he is the only one who has discovered that the ikith 
Club, among its numerous amenities, is funu.died with a bai. 
We will pass over his terrific, tragic episode at l^ton. But 
no, for the sake of one glorious rhyme we iniibt quote a 
stanza on the Fourth of June ; 

“ My hero’s jjarentb palroni/ed the function, 

iToud of their child as they that rear on Mcllin. 
They'd journeyed overnight from Sidiiiouth Junction. 

Father and mother and fair sister Helen ; 

Haling Aunt ICrmyntrudc without compunction 
I'rom her herbaceous hermitage at Welwyn ; 

Heedless that bonnet, parasol and bodice ill 
Bec'ame the day, so she would add a codicil.” 

After his expulsion Jack goes forth to meet a dozen fates 
and Elsa Punipcrnickel's environment is not more shrewdly 
told thiin that i)f Susie, Mamc and Marion Vermont, daugh- 
ters of a Butter Trust : 

” So that Maine paled and Marion grew dumb 
And Susie’s lips forgot their chewing-gum.” 

From New York, to sa'^e him from the wiles of I^rudcnce 
Swift, these charming sisters drag him off to Florida. But 
you will not read tliis novel for its plot, its anticjuated, 
modern plot. You will revel in the rhymes, the edifying 
details, the occasional glimpses of beauty, the jicrvading 

satire, the in fact you certainly will read tins book. 

It is perfect entertainment, and if you should hesitate to 
give it to your aunts, they surely will be reconciled by the 
most generous death of Ermyntrude, which happened just 
in time to save our hero from committing suicide : 

“ Truth is, that public whom we bards dericlc. 

Yet pander to, is tired of suicide.” 

From this book one may learn not only how to live and how 
to die, but how to p^ay poker and how to love (with varia- 
tions) and how to play most other games. The opening 
of the Great Shop is thus immortalized : 

“ Howl, Ilarrod, howl ! Let Gordon Selfndgc wail I 

Mingle your tears with Wooland's. William Whiteley 1 
Lord Mayors, nor Concert- teas, nor Great White Sale, 

Nor shopmen servmg never so politely, 

Nor any Bargain Basement, shall avail 

To raise the takings you weep over nightly ; 

Since London waked to read that black decree, 

‘ Our Opening Week — All Wares Eleven-Three.' 

“ Panting they tore from Wandsworth's leafy glades. 

From Streatham's hill where chapel nigh to church is, 
From Walton’s pines and Ilford’s soapy shades, 

From Sundridge Park embowered of silver birches : 
Married and mateless — mothers — spiii.stcr maids, 

Letting lone parrots languish on their peiclie.s — 

By tram and tube and train and taxi-cab 
The women of a nation came to gra^b.” 

* •* One of Us : A Novel in Verse,” By Gilbert Frankau. 
3S. 6d. net. (Chatto & Windus.) 


As for the plot, we may mention that the owner of this shop 
is the Napoleonic, Transatlantic husband of l^rudencc Swift. 
However in the end all is peace. Gur hero comes' back to 
the ” cocoa kisses ” of the charming Alice, whose vast 
estates marcJi with liis own in Devon, and we may surmise 
— we are expressly told that il is the part of lesser authors 
to conduct Ihcii puppets to the altar — we may well surmise 
that, in a little time, our Jack will be behaving even as his 
amiable, ruthless father saw lit to behave m Canto IX., 
when the jirocligal came back from Cuba. I woultl fain 
quote both the wind and whirlwind. The fish, etc., of their 
orgy in Havana — “ Followed strange fish, most hard to 
rhyme and scan ” -does nut cause us mor(‘ delight than 
the beautiful description of the monster tioiit of Devon, 
which he captures in the presence ul AIk c. And many 
hundred readers wilJ be captured by Mr firaiik.m. 

lIliNRY BaKKLKIN, 


DEEP SEAS AND SHALLOW. 

A few pages of Commander CrutehJey’s really interesting 
autobiography* arc enough to make us understand that 
he is one of the old-time ” sea dogs ’’--one of a breed that 
was, irrespective of late disasters, more efficient, more 
eager to bite and tenacious iii holding on, than the present 
bleed is. Again and again he shows us thi.s fact, sJiortly, 
saltily, personally , yet, happily, in a manner that neither 
refie< Is a shiji’s log-book, a telegraphic message, nor the 
quick, stop-short verbal habits of certain professional 
writers who aim at being stiong and original and cannot 
understand why they arc not granted a public diploma 
of success for either quality. And if the Compiandcr's 
English could have been better than it is, if it were less 
colloquial and more literary, more as the purist would 
have it be — what of that ? Here we have the actions, the 
man and his reflections on both, and on many other mea 
and things, and a few women, whf) come and go in his 
pages, all done m a manner that —well, the best simile 
that comes to mind at the moment is that the record is 
very like sailing (from being clo.se hauled nearly to runniug) 
in a strong breeze, rather ” jiuffy,” and bright sunlight, 
along a wide, erratic stream with many a sandbank, many 
a half -submerged rock and many a sharp turn to increase 
the excitement of the run. You have the warm sunshine ; 
the quick change in circumstances ; the exhilaration of 
movement ; the dangei ; the sang-froid of men who revel in 
the game, yet are not cynical to the fact that they may go 
over at any moment, and who arc faced with the ever-press- 
ing question : Shall we — will he-- -get there ? Indeed, the 
rocks, shoals and bends in the channel come so quickly on 
each other's heels, and arc often of too large a natuifi for in- 
clusion here, that one is puzzled what to break oul as samples 
of the ship’s cargo. However, here is a simple little bit, 
apropos the above " doggy ” preference. The place is 
Cape Town, some thirty or thirty-five years ago, appar- 
ently ; and the immediate scene, the cabin of the s.s. 
Roman. 

” On the return trip from Algua Bay we went into dock to 
complete loading, and there occurred an incident I shall always 
remember with amusement. Leigh (who appears to have been 
Warleigh, the captain) had taken under his protection a curious 
specimen of a pariah dog that used to prowl round the docks, 
and the poor beast was rather at a loss to understand the vast 
amount of consideration shown him. He was permitted to sleep 
in his master's cabin, and generally was made a pet. One night 
after dinner, when we had a young fellow named Hanbury dining 
with us. Leigh had retired to his cabin, got into hi.s pyjamas, 
and prepared to go to sleep, attended by the faithful hound. 
Now, as it happened, Hanbury had a dog also, a bull terrier, 
and as Garrett, Hanbury and I went to say good night to Leigh, 
the dog came also. No sooner did he catch sight of the stray 
dog than he went for him, and the next moment the two were 

• ” My Life at Sea : Being a ' Yarn ’ Loosely Spun for the 
Purpose of Holding together certain Keminiscences of the 
Transition Period from Sail to Steam in the British Mercantile 
Marine (1863-1894).” By Commander W. Caius Crutchley, 
R.D., R.N.R., F.R.G.S. With a Preface by EarlBrassey. G.C.B. 
With Twelve Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. (Chapman & Hall.) 
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on the top of Leigh m his bunk, indulgiiig in 4 urondetful scu^, 
It was a trifle difficult to diflerentiate between barks and y 
for Lei^ffi under the dogs was yelling to Garrett to take the do^ 
away, and that was eventualiy done— when we were able to 
stop laughing.’* 

Just as there is always room and a welcome for the life 
yam of the sailor who can make the spinning both literary 
and salty, as Commander Crutchley does, so there was 
room for Mr. Methley’s story of the lifeboat,* which, from 
its very nature and purpose hardly lends itself to quota- 
tion, We have had the coming, development, etc., of the 
lifeboat done before to-day. But the present one is not 
merely more up-to-date than the others were ; it is more 
concise, better written, better constructed, has more finish 
generally and goes further afield. After a notable salvage 
of life from a wreck, and even when a lifeboat’s crew have 
been at drill only, one often hears the remark : “ Whatever 
did they do before there were lifeboats ? ” And to all 
and sundry here is Mr. Methley’s answer : " It is related 
that after the hurricane of 1703, the worst perhaps on 
record, some two hundred shipwrecked sailors were stranded 
on the Goodwins, with the certainty of speedy death by 
ditowning when the tide rose. The Mayor of Deal called 
upon the ' hovellcrs ’ and boatmen to assist in their rescue, 
but, so the story runs, they were too busy saving a rich 
harvest of floating and stranded property. The Revenue 
men were appealed to. but they refused to lend their boats 
on the grounds that they were not intended for such ser- 
vice. At last the devoted Mayor called together a band 
of his fellow townsmen, seized the Customs’ boats by force, 
and launched them to the rescue.” And from what we 
have read generally and have seen we find no reason to 
doubt this story. Moreover, it shows, to some extent, 
how very modern the lifeboat is, and what strides have 
been ndide in its development since Wouldhave and Great- 
head — both Tynesiders ” — competed to produce the first 
idea of a practical lifeboat, the former man being successful 
and the latter not so. 


THE HOLIDAY NOVEL.! 

We have come to the time of year when Pierrot is King : 
not the white-faced innocent, the futile rival of Harlequin ; 
but the seaside gentleman with a banjo who happens not 
to be a nigger. The influence of Pierrot is everywhere ; 
and the book-trade knows it. While our seashore songsters 
are singing the ditties that are tiresome and winning the 
silver pennies of the crowd, there is little desire for serious 
reading. All that man wants is holiday idleness, a supply 
of cooling drinks, and the literature that does not furrow 
the, brain unduly. There is an ample supply of such. 
Here^e seven novels calculated to please all tastes. 
Would you ‘smile, be sympathetic, or sentimental ; would 
you shudder, laugh, or be serious — and how serious farce 
maybe It-oi would you merely enjoy ? All these emotions 
may be experienced in this summer library of seven. 

Mr. Thomas Cobb gives us a characteristic novel in 
'* The Voice of Bcthia,'' It will be described by many as 
” pretty ** ; and, truly, that is just the adjective for this 
particular book. Bethia is a dear girl ; as sweet, beautiful 
and unselfish a clergyman's daughter as ever gave a three- 
penny-bit to a churchwarden's plate. Being one of seven 
sisters she goes into an office to earn her living, but soon 
finds herself unsuited t6 the artistry of the type-machine. 
However^ the luck that looks after the lovely, looks well 
after her. There is a blind man who needs the companion- 
ship* of a sympathetic soui^ to read to him and help him 

♦ “The Lifeboat and Its Story.” By Ndel T. Methley, 
F:A.G.S. 7s. 6d. net. (Sidgwick & Jackson.) 

t ” The Voice of Bethia.’* By Thomas Cobb. 6s. (Mills 
and Boon.)—** The Serpent’s Tooth/* By B. M. Croker. bs. 
(Hutohiftson,)--”The SUent Vallw; An Itoisode.’’ By Harriet 
L^^hfle-Peihbertou. 6s. (Coastablo.)—” The Room of Mirrors.** 
By Herbert BloWerdew, as. net. (£ veieigh Rash. ) — ' * The Panel ; 
ASluierCoihedy.** By Ford Madox Huefler* 6s. (Constable.)— 
' “ The Frier pi Wittenberg.** ^ By WiUiam Steams Davis. 68. 


through the ordeal of his darkness. Bethia suits ; eventually 
there are weddmg-bells. We pass on to a volume of more 
serious intent, but of similar tendency, by our good friend, 
Mrs. Croker. The title, " The Serpent's Tooth," is sug- 
gested by King Lear’s complaint of the ingratitude of his 
daughters. On this occasion it is Cara Blagdon who is 
ungrateful ; and really there is not a little excuse for that 
blazing and bounding child. Her mother, when only 
seventeen, had been married through the devices of a 
scheming aunt to a rake. She is crude and he is a black- 
guard, though his naughtiness is rather overdone. Very 
soon the marriage is a failure, as the Silly Season corres- 
pondent would say. I-.etty, the wife, then makes a serious 
mistake, and in spite of her innocence is divorced, turned 
out, removed from her child ; is alone, yet ever lovely. 
Eventually she steals her daughter and endures years of 
privation with a patience which does not impress us as it 

ought to do, until ^the end ! Mrs. Croker has written 

the story with care, and it will amuse the holiday-maker, 
but it tends to l>ecome tedious and her characters are too 
monotonously good or bad as the case may be. But what 
shall we say of ” The Silent Valley ” ? Here is a house 
party of six or seven who deserve to have their heads well 
knocked together. They talk — how they talk ! They 
pose — how they pose ! They spout minor poetry by the 
prosaic mile. Lot us not l)c unjust. 'J'his is one of the 
most conscientious Ixioks published. Miss Childe-Pem- 
berton has tried really hard to make a company of would- 
be clever people interesting, but they would not 1 She 
has done her level best : but the characters arc too much 
for her. They fill the silent valley with the noise of words ; 
talking cloudily of art and poetry and life, always with 
their eye on the camera and the readers that may be. To 
meet them in real life — Eugene, Averil, Jocelyn — but that 
would be too painful ! Let u.s fly to what sanctuary wo 
may find in ” The Room of Mirrors.” A shocker I A 
shocking shocker ; shocking because its end is nothing ! 
It is for all the world like a sham fight witli mock casualties, 
wherein after much confusion and banging, the slain arise 
and walk away as if they had not bemi through the astound- 
ing experience of death. Mr. Flowcrdcw thrills us repeatedly ; 
and if he had managed a concluding great surprise, as he 
should have done, we might have jurnixjd with joy. There 
is a novelist, Auguste Zant, who is a monster for achieving 
reality. To inuigiue is not enough for him ; he wants 
to study the effects of horrors through experience, and so 
induces a poor young man — hope it is not the person 
portrayed on the cover, who is not nearly nice-looking 
enough I — to come to his house and a subject of creepy 
experiments. There, with snakes and a typist, Zant works 
on the nerves and the feelings of the poor young man, until 
we feel we really do want to know the why and the where- 
fore of it all; and thereupon find there is neither wherefore 
nor why. There is one characteristic about these summer 
books ; they cause us to fly eagerly to the next on the list. 
Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer has so much acumen, literary 
experience, and skill, that we open with confidence his 
“ sheer comedy " — ^which is more like farce, but we will 
not quarrel about sub-titles — ” The Panel,” and, reading ij^ 
feel gradually less confident. This is not worthy 
Hueffer. It has literary quality, without doubt ; It as 
frivolous and light-hearted as a book of its typei^iiliould 
be ; but ” The Fifth Queen ” and other of his insist 

on pointing a contrast. The story is one of l!he knock- 
about character. Thanks to a sliding picture and a mysteri- 
ous doorway it is possible for persons, in a house-party to 
visit each other's bedrooms ; and sq.ft comes about that a 
fascinating major has no less than four ladies in his room 
in the course of one evening. Be not nervous, gentle 
reader 1 Mr. Hueffer in this book is quite proper. He is, 
spirited also, and sometimes, in the earlier part especially,, 
is amusing ; so that for idle days and heat waves, when it 
is almost too tiring to reach the quenching drink, and 

is not feeling vesy intellectual, *' The Panel," wiH ^ 
Having written so far. we realise that our mview of tMse 

summer books kasiseen not upsoariouslvjoy^ 

The sixth disli in this fltsrarv hamiiiet 'ia* 
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a very fine historical novel, treating of Luther and his part 
in the Reformation. " The Friar of Wittenberg/' is a 
most admirable romance, even brilliant in its telling and 
portraiture. Although treating of a period which still may 
rouse the angers miscalled religious it is liberal in spirit 
and can only trouble the determinately fanatical. It has 
a few slips and, here and there, an Americanism peeps 
out ; but, taken all through, it is something — a rare thing — 
for which we can cordially thank the United States, a 
moving, well-written, inspiring and uplifting romance. 

L. 


FOUR FRENCH ADVENTURERS.* 

If the famous incident of the Koepenick tailor did not 
remind one that '' big wigs “ can be successfully imperson- 
ated even at the present day it would be hard to believe 
the record of the four French charlatans which Mr. Dewey 
has so graphically set forth. All four men live in or about 
the Nai)oleonic period, and all four displayed an enterprise 
and daring of imagination to which the Tichbornc or the 
Druce claimants could never pretend. The most ailiiising 
record, perhaps, is that of the “ ingenious Monsieur Collet,'* 
whose impersonations arc bewilderingly numerous. At one 
moment he was a simjde Neapolitan parish priest, at another 
Monseigneur Pasqualini. an Italian bishoj) ; now he was the 
spurious Marquis Dada, and now again the Inspector- 
General Count Charles Alexander dc Borromeo reviewing 
troops and gratifying his dupes with promises that they 
should receive the grand cordon of the J-egion 
of Honour. The sums of money that he stole 
or borrowed on false pretences were enormous, 
and Mr. Dewey mentions it as a curious fact 
that although Collet was repeatedly searched 
when in prison he was never without ready 
money to his hand. Pierre Coignard, the 
second of these impostors, was a man of a 
different type. Having assumed the name of 
the Comte de Pontis dc Sainte-H616ne he 
proved himself to be a genuinely fine soldier 
and rendered the Spanish General Mina such 
distinguished services that he was decorated 
for his gallantry. Subsequently he jiassed 
into the French service and became a trusted 
and honoured officer in Marehal Soult's army. 

After the fall of Napoleon the Count won the 
high favour of Louis XV I II., and it is with a 
feeling akin almo.st to regret that we read ol 
his having been eventually exposed as the 
ex-convict Coignard and as the author of 
various crimes. He appears to have been 
a man of considerable dignity, and, if his 
fate was well-deserved, Mr. Dewey’s account 
of his trial shows clearly enough that justice 
was meted out in the France of those days 
in a most injudicial fashion. Charles of 
Navarre, as the next of these impostors is 
called, does not cut a very interesting figure. 

He had, to be sure, adventures enough and 
to spare, but the impression which one gets 
from Mr. Dewey's narrative is that the man 
himself was almost indifferent as to whether 
he succeeded in establishing his claim to be 
Louis XVII. The last study is of the lives 
of Louis and Anna de Marsilly. Both man 
and woman were adventurers of the gallant 
type dear to the writer of the " shilling 
shocker," and their extraordinary career has, 
as Mr. Dewey points out, a timely interest 
owing to the persistence of Carlists in Spain 
and Miguelists in Portugal down to our own 
times. 

• ** Four French Adventurers." By Stoddard 

ae* (Nelson.) 


THE BEGINNING OF FRIEDRICH 
NIETZSCHE.* 

The publication in ICnglish of tlie first half of tlie 
authoritative biography of Friedrich Nietzsche, gives 
students of the philosopher m this country the oppor- 
tunity of being able to tracts the evolution of his ideas 
in relation to his life. Such a proceeding would 
hardly be necessary in reference In the author 
of a merely formal philos(j])hv, but Nietzsche is not 
a formal philosopher ; iurther, he died before even 
completing his work, although lie accomplished sufficient 
not only to revolutionize modern ideas, but to give us a 
very clear conception of Ins aim and outlook. These, 
however, are so peculiarly peisonal both m expression 
and in appeal, and they come so frankly into conflict with 
accepted ideals and visions, that tliere is a curiosity about 
his life, down even to its simplcsf habits, which in the case 
of most philosophers might be (inestionable, but in his case 
is more legitimate. We have a nght to inquire as to the 
kind of man it was who gave the proud philosophy to the 
world which aimed at transvaluing the principles and ideals 
of civilization, and clearing the way for the appearan|^ 
upon earth of a species as superior to man as man i.s to 
ape. Frau Forster Nietzsche, the philosopher’s sister and 
intimate companion, is the rightful chronicler of Nietzsche's 
life, and in the first volume of the biography upon which 
she is engaged, " The Young Nietzsche," she tells her story 
so frankly and so sympathetically, and with such a clear 

* “ The Young Nietzsche. " By Frau Ffirstor Nietzsche. 
JVanslated by Anthony M. Ludovici. 15s. net. (HcMneinann.) 
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sense of essentials* that her work is bound to win for her the 
thanks of a very large number of readers throughout 
civilization. . 

The life of Friedrich Nietzsche was a surprisingly simple 
-one* and the gradual spreading of his fame hardly disturbed 
the even rhythm of his days. In his youth he was an 
enthusiastic skater and swimmer* and it is probable that 
had his health permitted it he would have indulged in such 
vigorous exercises in after years. He served his period in 
the Army and acquitted himself well, both in horsemanship 
and other soldierly duties* although it was an accident 
associated with the former which was an early cause of ill- 
health. Later, patriotism caused him to rejoin the forces 
during the Franco-German War* and he served on the 
hospital staff until sickness again drove him forth. Even 
•during the days of his professorship at Bale he was not 
averse to physical exercises. Ho was a good walker, and 
it comes as a pleasant shock to find that he took part in 
dances* and was considered quite an acquisition at such 
functions. From what his sister tells us, the erudite 
Professor Nietzsche must, at one time?, have been 
looked upon as what is called " a dancing man,'* in 
the collegiate circles of Bale. But with a fuller knowledge 
•of his life that does not surprise so much, for, in spite of the 
fact that Nietzsche was a student and thinker, first and 
last* and naturally of a sedate habit, he was also of a 
cheerful and merry disposition. He and his sister got keen 
delight out of many innocent incidents in life, and she 
recounts circumstances in connection with Nietzsche’s 
journey to Erlangen, where he was to join the ambulance 
staff* during the war, which reveal the high spirits^ of 
quite ordinary folk : 

“ Fritz was in splendid condition, radiant with health, and 
overflowing with life and lust of action ... he was full of that 
spirit peculiar to the recruit, and m him it was all the more 
delightful as it was beautified by his intellect. Wc even sang ; 
none of the ordinary war songs, but one wluch my brother had 
only just come across while reading lb'* paper in the railway 
•carriage, and which he had immediately set to music ” 

It is characteristic, also, that both were “ very much 
ashamed of themselves " afterwards. But withal the light- 
heartedness of certain of his moods, Nietzsche’s life was one 
of high seriousness. It was, finally, a life of thought, 
indeed, that very preponderance of thought was both its 
weakness as well as its strength, for k not only gave the 
world a new point of view, it broke the delicate mechanism 
•of the brain which evolved that point of view. He pos- 
sessed to an abnormal extent wlial he himself might liave 
called, a will to thought, and all his life, from the early 
days of his school training at Pforta, down to the collapse 
•of his intolligcncc, he seemed to be drilling hirn.self for more 
and more intellectual power. lie had little cause to cleanse 
his life of hampering dross, for a saintlier man never lived, 
but, nevertheless, he was always striving to clean away 
.anything that might come between will and brain. He 
lived to think ; to evolve out of himself a new culture for 
his nation primarily, and, secondarily, for the world. For 
although he was a severer critic of German culture than 
•even Flcine, he was always a German, as was proved during 
the war, when he abandoned the Swiss naturalization, 
which he had adopted for professional reasons at Bale, 
^nd joined the colours of his own fatherland. 

In many respects Nietzsche was the typical jirofessor, 
but he broke away from jirofessional hubits by insisting 
always upon the association of life and ideas. That, 
•doubtless, was the cause of the opposition he received 
from those who were admirers of his learning and mental 
stature. He used, deliberately, an academic training for 
non-academic ends, or, rather for ends with which learning, 
in its professional aspects, had small sympathy. Capable of 
abstract thought in its highest degree, he always strove to 
apply his theories to life, to test his abstractions by 
•experience *, and he desired others to adopt that attitude 
towards his work. One feels whilst reading ** The Young 
Nietzsche in the presence of a being which deliberately 
cultivates itself, so that it can express in finer and deeper 
terms the processes of that cultivation. Nietzsche treated 


his brain as a fastidious cutler might treat a knife-blade 
which he knows is capable of supreme hardness and sharp- 
ness* and he refines and grinds and tests it to so high a 
degree that it finally breaks in his hands. F'rau Forster 
Nietzsche does not take us to the breaking point of the 
blade ; her first volume ends with the blade at its brightest 
and keenest. She traces for us the growth of his mind 
up to the production of “ The Birth of Tragedy " and 

Thoughts out of Season,” and right through the friend- 
ship with Richard Wagner, the termination of which 
properly marks the close of Nietzsche's first period. 

” In his love and reverence for this man,” she says, ” he spent 
the most beautiful years of his existence, and all his loftiest 
hopes for the future were associated with the master’s name. 
We can, therefore, understand with what bitter feelings he left 
Bayreuth ; he had lost his faith in Wagner’s Art, and ail the 
glorious dreams and hopes ol his youth laded through this heart- 
rending experience." 

At that stage in his career, then. ” The Young Nietzsche ” 
fittingly closes. But the next sta[,c, the history of which 
by his sister, will be awaited so keenly, is not, after all, a 
new stage ; it does not represent a change in attitude, 
but a progre.ss free of encumbrance. Wagner was not so 
much an influence in Nietzsche's life as an incident, a very 
important incident, but ikj more than that. What really 
happened was that Niiitzsclie read into Wagner’s art his 
own philosophy, and both he and Wagner were under the 
impression, with occasional but passing doubts, that the 
two things were the same. The discovery of the error 
was inevitable sooner or later ; it came in 1876, leaving 
Friedrich Nietzsche free to evolve Zarathustra, and Richard 
Wagner free to cv^dvc Parsival. 

Holbrook Jackson. 


MR. BELLOCS MOODS.* 

Mr. Belloc's bfioks are twins in tliat tfiey make their 
appearance tog^‘tlier, but they arc twins most dissimilar m 
every fashion- -from the vivid green of one to the autumnal 
brown of the other, from subject matter to price. It is 
presumably impossible to establish a standard price for 
works of the imagination, and these two volumes may well 
set readers wondering what it is that governs the fixing 
of the market value of a given book. It is easy to believe 
that five people will find entertainment in ” 'Mie Green 
Overcoat, ’ for every one tTiat f^^l^ls under the spell of ” The 
Four Men.” The length of the talc* is but little more than 
that of the ” farrago.” Both volumes arc illustrated — the 
cheaper one to far better purpose than the dearer, and yet 
the latter (after due allowance lor discount) costs more 
than twice as much as the former. These are publishers’ 
my.steries. Their paternal twinship is the only reason for 
considering them together, though in their very contrasts 
of theme and style may he found interesting evidence of 
their author’s versatility, of his capacity for being himself 
at one time and letting himself go, as it were, in masquerade 
at another. 

” The Green Oven’oat ” is a frankly ridiculous story ; 
a long laugh, as it were, at the sensational fiction monger 
who piles strange happenings upon strange happeningaito 
the working out of a mystery. In an epistle dedicatory 
to Mr. Maurice Jiaring, who made a green eleph^ the 
centre of a play, Mr. Belloc whimsically shows hgw much 
an overcoat and an elephant have in common. In the 
story he sets lorth how strange a series of events may 
follow upon a professor of iiyscholygy* finding that some 
one else had taken his coat, borrowing that of another guest 
at a party. It was, in this case, a singular overcoat — an 
overcoat that might have come from the wardrobe of the 
celebrated Green Man ot Brighton — and in one of its 
pockets there was a fat cheque book 1 The wearing of the 
overcoat, and the temporary possession of the cheque book 
took Professor Higginson along strange paths— to forgery 

• “The Four Men : A Farrago." By Hilaire Belloc. 2s. net. 
(Nelson.)— “ Th^ Qroen Overcoat.*' By Hilaire Belloc. 6s. 
(Arrowsmith.) 
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and fame. It is an exuberant, almost boyishly exuberant, 
piece of fooling with occasional touches of satire that need 
•not disturb the comfort of the reader who seeks but diver- 
sion. Mr. G. K. Chesterton provides a number of appro- 
priately ridiculous illustrations. 

Very different is the second of Mr, Belloc's literary 
itwinfants ; one that — to carry out the conceit — bears much 
more markedly the paternal characteristics. It is, to return 
to terms of books, a paean in praise of Sussex, a medley of 
poetry and philosophy, of country lore (often, it may be, 
invented for the occasion) and aspects of nature, of quaint 
stories and the laudation of ale. In the diversity of its 
themes toucfxed upon during a journey, in spirit, as it were, 
it reminds one of the work of a very different writer, a 
writer with whom Mr. Belloc has probably but little sym- 
pathy : “ The Voyage on the ('oncord and Mcrrimac Kivers " 
of Thoreau. Mr. Belloc, however, did not set out to loaf 
and invite his soul. The five days of which lie here gives 
account began with a sudden resolve to see the best loved 
Ibits of Sussex again, and so, from near the Kentish border, 
flic stepped westward, having picked up three conijianions, 
Grizzlcbcard, the Sailor and the Poet, all like Jiimsclf, 
‘devoted lovers of Sussex and scorners of the neighbouring 
•counties. From Robcrtsbridgci to Halting they walked by 
lanes and woods, hills and valleys, with halls at wayside 
inns, and as they walked they talked, uttering tnillis and 
lies, poetry and jirose, in a fashion which .some leaders will 
find most engaging. Readers who arc sticklers for tacts, 
who, as Meredith jiut it, are " hot for certainty in this our 
life,” will, it maj" well be believed, find little to attract 
i:hem in a book whic:h, to those others who would be proud 
to be included among Elia's ” matter of lie men,’’ should 
be a lasting joy It is indeed a most engaging " farrago ” 
that Mr. Belloc lias given us in this account oi a five days’ 
walk by a fortuitous quartet of Susscxiaus. Whether the 
walk took place exactly as narrated, or whether the “ Four ” 
are but so many manifestations or jirojections of the writer's 
own individuality matters not at all. 1'he book's the 
thing, and a very pleasant, healthy and arridmg thing it 
is : a companionable book ; a book that sympathetic 
readers will be willing to take up) again and again that they 
may re-read of how. in the Saihir's view, all men are hunted, 
of the wonderful doings at the Battle ol Jlaltle, wlien th<‘ 
tailed ones of Kent fled from the onslaught oi the men of 
Sussex, of the way in which Mr. Justice Iloneybubhle 
delivered a considered judgment in a village inn, or of how 
all the men of great faiin^of early .igcs died m quest of 
that ])ofcnt drink, Sussex aic from the inn at W^ashmgton. 
It is a hook which those will like hugely, who like it at all, 
and the popular price at which it is published should ensure 
its finding a large number oi such. Freshness of liuinoui and 
thought are set forth witli a kind of Uabelaisian gusto. Some 
of the snatches (if song arc likely long to slick in the inenioi y , 
and many men beyond the bounds of Mr. Bclloe’s favoured 
county newly favoured m having so devoted a .son- will 
” sing Goher.'’ The volume has fivi*. excellent (mounted) 
views oi Sussex sceneiy. and a number oi dainty \ ignettes. 

“ The Green Overcoat ” is a droll story to be read for 
a. couple of hours' farcical entertainment. " Four Men ” 
is a permanent addition to oui friendly books, books for 
the bedside, or the pocket Wai.tek Jekkolu. 


IRovel IRotes. 


IWIGHTIER THAN THE SWORD. By Alphonse C ourlander 
6s. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Probably tjie working life of the London jonrnahst, the 
manifold labours that go to the jiroduction of a great news- 
paper, the almost magical p^ower for good or evil that is in 
the hands of the masters of the Press, the whole glamour 
and fascination of Fleet Street have never been more 
vividly and intimately described than they are in ” Mightier 
than the Sword.” But these, of course, arc only the at- 
mosphere and hidden or obvious influences and environ- 
ment of the book ; they supply the stage, the scenery. 



Mr. Alphonse Courlander. 


the particular world in which lluinphrcy to work 

out his destiny. At tlie age oJ twenty Humphrey arrives 
ill London and is fortunate enough to sei ure a small opening 
on the staff of a typically modern daily paper, and it is 
jiot long before he is heart and mind absorbed m the rush 
and hurly-burly of a reporter’s caieer. 'J'here is a glowing, 
passionate interval when love for the first time comes to 
him and his thoughts are filled with the image of Lilian 
Filnier a pietty tyjiist, some few years older than himself ; 
lie contrives to sjxMk with Jier, to strike up a friendship 
which rajiidly ripens into something moic on both sides. 
Even when he secs lu'r in her squalid home, and has glimpses 
of a drunken wastrel oJ a father hovering in 1 he b.ickground, 
it only licighteiis Ins chivali y, and lie is cagei to marry her 
and lift hei out oi siuli surroiindings Ihit he mentions 
his resolve to marry and tlie great newsjuqiei owner, his 
chief, who ior lomantu' reasons takes a special interest in 
liim, fla ks liim with a scuinful word or two and a ( urt warn- 
ing that such a mairiage at his age will mean the ruin of his 
career, and recognising the cold truth ot this he braces him- 
selt to end Ins (»ngagomcnt and .sci* Lilian no more. He is an 
admirably natural young man, with enthusiasm and ideals, 
but they are shallower than lie thinks. He has already met 
another girl witli whom lalian contrasts very unfavourably, 
and who is liovcring, an unconscious iriJhience, at the back 
ot his mind , it is nut long belore he is m love with her, but 
this IS a gentler flame than the first, and he is determined 
that they will not mairy for some years, even though she 
has money of her own and is anxious that he .should quit the 
reporter's business and give himself to literature. All his 
ideas ot happiness are made subservient to his success as a 
journalist, and there is a grim irony m the closing incident 
that renders his soaring hojies and his succes.s futile. Tlie 
characters of these two girls, of Humphrey, and of the 
motley throng of journalists with whom he comes in contact, 
are drawn with keenest insight and understanding. Apart 
from its brilliantly realistic study of the modern newspapier 
world, ” Mightier than the Sword.” is a poignant story of 
love and ambition that should add considerably to Mr. 
Courlander's reputation . He has done other good work, but 
none that is finer than this. 
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THE TOMBOY AND OTHB31S* By H. B. Marriott Wataoli. 

38. 6d. net. (John Lana.) 

Clad in scarlet, Neapolitan cap on her head set rakishly 
askew, it is in a punt that the Tomboy makes her boisterous 
appearance ; and undoubtedly a punt with plenty of 
cushions to sprawl upon is the ideal place to enjoy this 
book of bubble stories. Lighter stories than these it would 
be difficult to find. Of the thirty which make up ** The 
Tomboy and Others," only half-a-dozen concern the 
exploits of the Tomboy, whose brown, freckled face beams 
afresh with every new disaster or contretemps that falls 
to ^ her credit. She heaps confusion on your innocent 
flix^ations : she lures you unsuspectingly on to a slide 
which swerves into a deep pond ; or should you join a 
birds'-nesting party, she gives a zest to it by vol-planing 
from the higher branches, and choosing your head as the 
spot to alight upon. Bright dialogue of the ballroom type 
clijaracterises most of the other stories in the book, but 
perhaps most entertaining of all is the Bank Holiday study 
of! " The Last Tram " with its delightful negro touch. 
" The Tomboy and Others " has made its appearance at 
the right time of the year — ^the holiday season — and a 
heat wave should prove its best friend. 

BRIGHT SHAME. By Keighley Snowden. Gs. (Stanley Taul ) 

Nobody who has followed the work of Mr. Keighley 
Snowden can have failed to recognise how remarkably 
his powers have developed and matured in his last two 
or three novels. His outlook on life has always b«um wide 
and thoughtful, but his style has grown clearer, terser, 
and his grip on his subject larger and more sure. In 
" Bright Shame " he takes up a curiously interesting 
ethical problem and handles it courageously and with a 
ripe knowledge of the human heart, so that, wlien all is 
said, the fact that young Frank is the son Stephen Gaunt 
had not known had been born to the girl he had deserted 
comes to be important only as it serves to furnish incidents 
and events that bring out the character of Stei)hen ; of 
Frank himself ; of Stephen’s half-brother Jacob and his 
wife, Ruth, who adopted the boy when his mother died, 
and are anxious, now the one-time ne’er-do-weel Stephen 
has returned, that the truth about Frank’s birth should 
not transpire. The hard, stubborn Yorkshire tradesman, 
Jacob, with his narrow religion and his shrewd business 
instincts ; his wife, cliildless, loving, very womanly ; and 
the brilliant, kindly, worldly-wise Stephen are admirably 
'drawn and. contrasted ; and no less ably drawn on their 
smaller scale are Frank, and the minor people of the story. 
It is a story that, as Mr. Snowden observes in a postscript, 
" makes for more liberty of thought than the existing 
social ordfll’ contemplates " ; the sort of novel that offers 
a view of life for thoughtful persons to consider and a tale 
that^will take the interest of the general reader at the 
outset and not lose it till the end is rei^ched. 

KINGFISHER BLUE. By Halliwell Sutcliffe. 6s, (Smith, 

Elder.) 

When one has resolutely determined not to be balked by 
Mr. Sutcliffe’s rather irritating trick of making his hero 
eteriially apostrophize his friend Anthony and Anthony’s 
wife it is possible to settle down happily to this simple, 
wholesome tale. Jack is filled with jealousy and hatred of 
Mary Ogilvie who marries the firm friend of his bachelor 
days, and for a long time he cannot think of her except as 

'The Supplanter." Little by little, however, he thaws, 
and he finds himself unconsciously coming under her 
fascination. His friend Anthony is a good-natured country 
squire without an atom of brain or imagination in his com- 
position. He himself is of finer clay, and so he responds to 
Mary when she argues that it is his duty to join the County 
Council, and, later, to enter Parliwient. 'Thus in this 
** threesome " it is Anthony rather than Jack who finds 
himself the odd man out, and this position is emphasized 
by fact that Mary and Jack fall in love with each other. 
Both of them are, however, much, too loyal to injure 
Anthony, and their love ahd peramal dorires are honour- 
ably renounced « 


AFFAIRS OF MEN. By D. C. F. Harding. Og, (John 
Long.) 

" Affairs of Men," is set in a background of luxurioua 
country and town houses, expensive motor cars, horses and 
traps, pompous butlers, idle young gentlemen and fascinatr 
ing young ladies. A pleasant enough prospect, you will 
say, but in these days of prolific novel-writing not capable 
of very original treatment. Yet Miss D. C. F, Harding has 
contrived to present us with a really capable novel. Lord 
Gerald Strathmore, " All-British ’’ as he is described,, 
married the whimsical and bewitching Hebe Campbell. 
The arrival from abroad of two of Lord Gerjald’s brothers, 
in temperament totally different, provides the material 
for the story. Dick, the artistic brother, and Hebe, 
Gerald’s wife, are irresistibly attracted one to another. 
Of course trouble ensues. How, profiting by sad experience,. 
Hebe learned to love her husband more dearly, and Dick 
found his " white love ’’ is for the reader to discover. 
Dick’s wife, Joan Tate, was the daughter of his old tutor, 
Walter Tate, a lovable old gentleman who, bereft of his 
wife when his little daughter was two, had spent his life 
in her service, sheltering her from the world and imbuing 
her with artistic ideals. " Affairs of Men ’’ is well worth 
reading if only for the sake of making Joan’s acquaintance, 
and Miss Harding is to be congratulated on such a delightful 
creation. 

INITIALS ONLY. By Anna Katharine Green. 6s. (Eve- 
leigh Nash.) 

In this book the author of " The Leavenworth Case " 
treats her readers to a murder mystery worked out with no 
little ingenuity, l^ublished without the solution, it may 
well be doubted whether it would not have defied the skill 
of the most astute students of inysteriou.s crime.s, even had 
a substantial cash prize been the reward of success. A 
beautiful and popular American lady — the daughter of a 
millionaire — falls dead in one of the public rooms in a 
fashionable hotel in New York. On examination it is 
found that she has to all appearance been stabbed to the 
heart. In view of the fact that no one had been seen to 
approach her for some considerable time before the tragedy, 
it is suggested that she may have been shot — the noise of 
the report being drowned by the music of the hotel band — 
but this theory is negatived by the fact that no bullet or 
other missile is found in the wound. The absence of any 
weapon near her similarly disposes of the suggestion of 
suicide. It is a baffling*pN»blem, ultimately solved by the 
aid of Sweetwater, a detectiv¥ of infinite patience and 
resource, and liis pursuit of various clues leads us into 
strange labyrinths and gives rise to strongly dramatic 
situations. The tale is lucidly told, the reader’s memory 
is not taxed by a superabundance of characters, and the 
interest never flags. Anarchists, an airship, tenement life 
in New York — ^the book lacks nothing of the life and colour 
of modernity, and the secret of Die murder — for it is a 
murder — ^is decidedly original. 

THE PENITENT* By Ren6 Bazin. 6s. (Eveleigh Nash.) 

Since R6n6 Baxin made a name in modem French Utera* 
ture by his study of peasant life, " La Terre qui Meurt," 
his work has been somewhat unequal. When he gets a 
fine theme, with a wealth of movement and colour in it, 
he does excellently. In "The Penitent," however, a 
strange and pathetic short story, peculiarly French in its 
circumstances, has been lengthened into a novel, M. 
Bazin’s delicate and quiet art of composition is scarcely 
equal to the work of expanding an episode into long narra- 
tion. He is at his best when he is^ieducing a crowded and 
violent study of life into a clear, simple and exquisitely 
coloured piece of literature. In a way, " Hfe P^teat»" 
is a further working out of the fundamental idea of tbit 
Dying Land." The great town, with its glitter, lessee 
and ^hirl of life, is shown acting with evil inffncnqs 
the peasudl^^ detaching them from the health and 
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France, where well-to-do women of the urban classea have 
for some hundreds of years been averse from undertaking one 
of the chief duties of motherhood. Rousseau attacked 
them for it in the middle of the eighteenth century : but 
they arc now more anxious to preserve their figures than 
ever they were, and a large multitude of healthy young 
peasant women leave their husbands and their children in 
order to nourish the babies of rich ladies. In M. Bazin’s 
story, the young jieasant woman does niit go back home. 
Her husband leaves the farm and tramps about the country 
with his motherless children, and after some years of 
wandering misery, lie is seriously injured in an accident. 
Then, however, tlic penitent returns ; and so. somewhat 
against the logic of a painful but true tale, ;i, happy ending 
is obtained. 

PHRYNETTE MARRIED. By Marthc Tmly-Curlin. 6s. 
(Grant Richards.) 

Phrynettc, the lively French girl whose company we 
have enjoyed before, is now married, but one has grave 
doubts whether she has settled down ! She is an extra- 
ordinary little minx, who cannot understand why Austen, 
her English husband, should go tiger-hunting in India 
and leave her with her “ ugly twins.” She recounts all 
that she hols and does during his absence, and, allliough 
one sometimes begins to los(i patience with her, slic is so 
utterly frank tliat one can only forgive her lilllc indiscre- 
tions. Phrynettc is a true creature' of nnjudst*. a bundh^ 
of delicious femininity, whose humour is as fiesh as li is 
genuine. She has an extremely lively imagination, w’hich 
now and then runs riol, and as a conseijiH'iice she occasion- 
ally indulges in absurd escapades and sonu^ very fret' 
opinions. Her greatest adventure, when sliii goes on an 
” iinsenlinicntaJ journc'y,” turns. forliina1el> for riirynelle. 
into nothing but farce, for, although i1 seems a " simpU' 
thing” to olop(\ ” one cannot imagine into what iiiconvenic'ni 
situations it may drag one.” Shv finds a refuge with dear 
old Dr. Medor, who has a habit ■ vvbi('h will hr shaicd by 
the reader — of laughing when Pliryiicllc talks ” serious 
thoughts.” 

THE BLUE BIRD'S-EYE. By George J-dgar. 6s. (Mills 
and boon ) 

There is a freshness and vigour of life in ” Tiie Blue 
Bird's-Eye ” that make it seem a \eiy oasis in the desert 
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of average new lietion. 'riiere is nothing involved or 
particularly ingeiuons m the pl<il ; the charm of the book 
lies in its eluiracteiisation and ii. the stioiig and breezy 
simplicity of its story. Vhr in (‘rest of it is (piickened 
and it gets a tang of .idd(>d ('M ilement Iroin the cunningly 
easy abduction of Kosa Dei mg by tlie raifish .iiid rascally 
Colonel Darleigh, and the headlong pursuit ot luu* by her 
father. Sir John, her lovt'r, (\iplain ll.nrv rn'velyan, and 
the gipsy girl who is tlu' inr'ans of ])u1tmg them on her 
track; but tlu^ mam fori',(' oi llu' sloiy lies lu tlie terrific 
prize-fight between the (ninu' Chicken and the Young 
Ruffian — in the stnmuous |»reparatioiis ioi tins great 
event, m Dering’s uiis«. i upulous .dlc'mpls to maim the 
Game C'hickcn and smuggle' him away into duran(.e so 
that lie may not be abU* to put m an apj)earaue('. lor on 
the appearance of this untrK'd Lh.im])iou tf) meet the 
Young Ruffian on an a])pointed day depends his own 
ruin and the salvation from rum ol his enem\ Sir John 
Dcring. Ho issued his challeugi', and Sir John, a good 
but rash sjM>rtsnuin, promptly it up -the man who 

was at first to fight in his behalt has been jiermaueutly 
injured in an apjiarent acaadent, and he has no alt('rnative 
but to forfeit the stakes and be reduced to Ix'ggary or to 
find at short notiiu* another champion who can stand uj) 
to the n*doubtabl(‘ Young Jv’uflian. He finds a sub.stitute 
in tlie (iame ( hickcn, who has never yet provi'd his jirowcss, 
and Mr. h'.dgar kei'jis the u;ader tiiumiihaiiUy and keenly 
in siisfieiist' as to tlu' issue until the tight is ac'comjilisliijd ; 
and a more .stirring description ot a ]mze fight has never 
been written. 'J'he destinies that hang on the result of 
this Jicroit: combat invest it with far more than ordinary 
interest and significance. Mr. hilg.ir has caught the 
atmosphercj of ins period and the. spirit of cerfaiii phases 
oi its fashionable life with reniaikalile skill, and has given 
us an epic of the jirize ring oi a hundred years ago that 
IS full ot romantx! and yet. wc’ars a face ot convincing 
reality. If this is. as we believe*, a first novel, it is certainly 
one ol the most bnllianl fust novels w(* liavo n^id for a 
long time. 

THE WOMAN BETWEEN. By tahmind Bosanciuet. 
bs. (Long). 

We believe that Mr. luJmund lio.sancjnet made a hit 
with ” A Society Mother,” and the fate ol ” Thr Woman 
Between” i.s probably already decKh'd. Tlie new novel 
cxliibits many of the. .same traits as were evident in its 
pn’.dccessor — the somcwhal delicate nature of th(^ main 
idea and the inoffensive manner of its treatment, allied 
with a brisk and readable .style. In other respects, how- 
ever, we lear that we do not consider it nearly (*(pial to tlic 
earlier book. It is an iim'onvmcing story, treated in a 
manner which is, to .say the least, im])r()bable, and it 
contains but one* or two ctfectively drawn chamclers, 
while fninkly we cannot believe in tin* heroine at all. In 
fact it is nothing more than a fcmllrtrti, designed for the 
smart set. Regarded as such it is easy enough to read - 
even to enjoy mildly ; but we had thought better of Mr. 
Bosam^uct, and wc are still sure that he can, an’ In; ('ares, 
do really good work. But he must not waste his gifts 
upon empty and machme-madc situations. 

THE RICH MAN'S WIFE. Bv Dick DoiiDvan and 1C. Way 
JCIkington. Os. (J larn-Smith.) 

“ Imagum a perfectly lovely women, rich as Crmsus, with 
enough money on her back to kecji you and me for a 
year. . . . and y(it not loud, but simply beautifully formed, 
with a hand and arm that would break a sculptor's heart " — 
and there, in the words of its hero, you liavc the Uennne 
of ” A Rich Man's Wife.” Perhaps she is not entirely a 
sympathetic heroine, for she docs encourage the hero in 
spite of her marriage to the Rich Man, who is not such a 
had fellow in his peculiar way. But at any rate she is 
comprehensible and natural, and she never does anything 
very wrong. The hero, in his turn, behaves remarkably 
badly to his devoted Connie, whom he loves with what he 
believes to be the better side of his nature — to discover 
later that he was mistaken in believing that affection and 
love are the same thing. There you have the tangle of 
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'' The Rich Man's Wife," and you may be quite sure that 
two such deservedly popular authors as Messrs. Dick 
Donovan and E. Way Elkington keep things going briskly 
from the first page to the last of a very readable book. 

YESTERDAY. By Anna Costantini. 6 s. (Greening). 

Viareggio is not a place which literary English people 
ever can ignore, and in this book we have a most convincing 
picture of the sort of life which the Italians lead there in 
the months of summer. A feature, in fact, of this novel 
is the authenticity with which the upper classes in that 
country are portrayed ; and if we sometimes fool llial the 
game is not worth the candle, that the Signora Costantini 
could apply her talents to a more deserving study than 
these intricate intrigues, yet we admit that she docs it very 
well. The American heroine is the necessary foil, and if 
there is not the same variety as in “ Ragna " with its 
beautiful Norwegian scenes, we notice many touches of 
realism, many vivid descriptions that make us hope that 
some day, when the authoress joins to her great knowledge 
of Italian life a greater— sh.all we say prcltiness ? her 
books will be as popular as those of Harland and Marion 
Crawford. 

LADY Q. By Margaret Baillio Saunders Os. (ITulihinson. ) 

With such grim power is the note of overwhelming, 
desolation sounded in the opening chapter of this carefully 
constructed novel that it haunts the reader through all 
the lighter passages and persists to the end. Picture a 
November dawn rising wet and grey over Docker’s Marshes. 
" Monstrous heaps of slag and shard and red-rusty iron 
loom heavily through the nc'bulous fog-daylight, inex- 
pressibly symbolical of the wreckage of iuiman endeavour. 
Here tand there an irrelevant canal slinks through the lone 
acres of dun-coloured bog-grass, and. a few low-built 
factories with upstanding shafts fringe the River Lea, that 
grey ribbon border of London town." Here it is that 
fate brings together two women, one a flutter of rags, Anna 
Flavian, outcast, thief and blackmailer, the other the 
richly clad body of a suicide. To Anna good clothes 
mean a new lease of life, and she robs the dead woman of 
her costly raiment, placing her own rags on the corpse. 
A direct consequence of this ghastly theft is that it saddles 
Anna with the care of the suicide’s child, and with this 
secret always in the background we watch her, cold, cal- 
culating, scheming, until eventually she becomes Lady Q, 
the wife of Sir Jeremy Quitchett. When it is mentioned 
that Sir Jeremy proves to be the father of the suicide, it 
will be seen that there is plenty of opportunity for big 
scenes^ The shock he receives on learning that his daughter 
died apparently in rags all but kills him, his life being 
saved by the self-sacrificc of Anna, whose confe.ssion leads 
to hA downfall. " Lady Q:" is full of excellent character 
sketches. The author’s pictures oL the hard-working 
community at St. Dunstan's, Docker's Marshes, and of 
the Jewish household which harbouts the suicide’s child 
arc vividly and sympathetically realised. 

THE REVOLT. By Putnam Weale. 6s. net. (Methuen.) 

There is a fine feeling for breadth, an outlook as from 
a mountain top in Mr. Weale’s work. From the time 
when his hero, in early youth, listens to the endless patter- 
ing of the water-coolies* feet, and hears their never changing 
chant, to the day when countless soldiers in red trousers 
tramp past his window at Gambetta's funeral, we have 
the same sort of feeling that Addison had, when he con- 
templated in his vision, the long procession of humanity 
over the bridge of life. This detachment from the humming 
world is tlie keynote of the book. It colours all the hero’s 
many introspectiv’'e fancies. It gives a breezy, mental 
atmosphere which would be still more satisfying did not 
the author occasionally ascend too high, into mystical cloud 
regions where we do not breathe freely. The story is a 
conventional one, and the treatment is not far removed 
from the conventional. It is the dialogue^ the suggestive, 
ness of it, the far depths of soul to which it opens the 
door, that makes the book. We have seldom read dialogue 
so transparent. ' 


THE«SECOND WOMAN. By Norma Lorimer. 6s. (Stanley 
Paul.) 

It is extremely inartistic to find a foot-note in a novel, 
referring the reader to a guide-book, after he has been 
enjoying a descriptive passage, and crediting the writer 
with observation and insiglit. Miss I-orimer should know 
better than this. Her account of the Palio at Siena did not 
require a foot-note. As a matter of fact, her Italian scenery 
is preferable to her psychology, and this is what spoils a 
novel of some charm and power. She makes her heroine 
quixotically resolve to leave her husband, when that youth- 
ful artist met anyone who was his affinity, but Laura 
unluckily leaves him before making sure that his affinity 
really cared for him, and the result is a tangled situation. 
If the grasp of character had been equal to the descriptive 
power in the story, it would have been quite a fresh romance. 


THE NEW HUMPTY-DUMPTY. By Daniel Chancer, fis. 

(John Lane ) 

The new Humpty-Dumpty is the young King of Galizia 
whose peo[d(* liavT rebelled, set up a Republic and made 
it necessary for him and his mean, pompous old mother 
to escape out of it. Tliey settle down in England, very 
much as a certain real King and his household are settled 
in exile amongst us at this time ; and presently a little 
group of plotters is gathered about them scheming and 
intriguing to replace the dispossessed monarch on his 
throne. It is an amazing gnuip, including an American 
millionaire, an Knglisli Lady and liis Lordship, her dissi- 
pated liusband, a fatuous (hauffeur, a light-comedy actress, 
a Lady of lighter n'pulation still, a bumptious Cockney 
journalist and, leader ot them ,dl, the Russian Count 
Macdonald — a wholly likeable and charming character, 
the one utter idealist and line sjiirit in the sordid, self- 
seeking, shoddy company 'Hie American millionaire 
helps to financt‘ the advemtiiu* with a couy>le of millions 
on tlie understanding that, he receives valuable mining 
concessions ; the English Lady Aldington and her liusband 
contribute to the treasury because they own profitable 
tin mines in the country that the Republic is governing ; 
the Count who, under the tuition of the egregious Cocknej'' 
journalist, Mr. Pett. lias been an Anarchist and a Socialist 
and .squandered his fo rtune for the good of those causes, 
has now taken up th?"Whg*j cause on pure idealistic 
grounds and for no possible (ijoiSl to himself. Incidentally, 
lie is hampered with a verj^ jealous wife, the daughter of 
a T-ondon shopkeeper, a girl he had married in his Socialistic 
clays ; he is further hampered by the American million- 
aire’s sentimental daughter falling in love with him. and 
by falling in love himself with the unhappily married 
Lady Aldington. Which opens the door to some biting 
satire on our div^orcc laws, as the whole story opens it to 
a satiric handling of modem methods of company pro- 
motion, and to an ironic presentation of the grotesque 
realities that underlie the outward glory and dignity of 
kingship. The characterisation is masterly, and the satire 
of the book, especially when it is concerned with the futile 
personality of the exiled King, or that of a certain degener- 
ate Russian Grand Duke, or that of the great little Mr. 
Pett cuts home, but it is all done with so light and whimsical 
a touch that even when it is most biting it is irresistitoy 
amusing. There is nothing cleverer or more entertaining 
among the new novels than tliis witty and brilliant story 
of how all the King’s financiers, and motley hangers-on, 
and that one delightful idealist went to work to put 
Humpty Dumpty together again. 


ROSE OF THE GARDEN* By Katharine Tynan. 6s. (Con^^ 
stable.) 

No character in the eighteenth century lends herself 
more fascinatingly to the business of romance than the 
lovely Lady Sarah Lennox ; and surely nobody could 
have fashioned a more charming story of her Itfe than^ 
Miss Katharine Tynan has done ih Rose of the OeMwik** 
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Miss Tynan has entered very sympathetically into the 
individuality of her heroine and, with tho assistance of 
some of Lady Sarah’s own letters, sets before us a remark- 
ably vivid and attractive picture of that unfortunate lady. 
We follow her career, that now sparkles with happiness and 
excitement, now descends into depths of melancholy, from 
the days of her bewitching youth to the golden prime of 
womanhood, when the sorrows and difficulties which so 
persistently beset her path arc all falling away from her 
at last. The book has that elusive quality that we speak 
of as charrn ; it unfolds a glamorous and moving story 
skilfully, delicately, and with a d(dt narrative art that 
recreates the atmosphere of the long past and recaptures 
our interest in one of the most winsome women that Sir 
Joshua Reynolds's canvases helped to make famous. 
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THE LOWER DEPTHS. By Idaxim (;orky. IransLtltd 
from the original Kiissiaii hy LduiciK c Irving 2s. 6d. 
net. (Tisher Unwin ) 

(him, drab, sordid, squalid you may call “ The J.owcr 
Depths," all this and sonietinn^s even worse ; it could 
hardly jiictiini the lower depths and be otherwise ; but 
it holds youi interest irresistibly and impress(‘s you with 
a .sense of its unexaggerated reality, its slaik and terrible 
tru till Illness. It is so baldly true that it takes no trouble 
to elaborate a plot ; it uncovers a cellar for you. oii(‘ of 
the commonest ot Russian coriunon lodging-houses, and 
shows you the outc'ast, almost (h'humamsed wrelchi*s w'ho 
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From The Lower Depths," by Maxim Gorky. (Fisher Unwin.) 


make their home in it, individualises them, reveals their 
inmost character with a wonderful vividiK’ss, and with 
a few subtle, illuminating touches bungs out the stories 
of their strange and bioken lives iii the lunirse of their 
de.sultory conversation. 'Ihcn^ is hunioui in the play — 
the sort of wry, grotesejue humour Ih.il mostly has a hint 
of tears in it ; there is the jiathos that is iusiqurable from 
sickness and poverty, (^veii wiien the jjoor aie, the veriest 
rascals, and jicrhaps tho most duadlul tiling m it is the 
lightness, the indihi'nMicc with whu Ii these h()pelo.ss 
creatures speak of death and look ui)on tluj dead. Tate 
is so cheap with them, it is so little woith having that 
none of them seem to be much lioubleal .it the thought 
of losing it. These people are not cuations, th(’y are 
actual living men and women, and (hirky, by the magic 
ot his genius, has simjily transferred them from that 
unspeakable lodging-house to his pages. In tlie ordinary 
meaning of the word " The I.ower JTepths ” is not a play ; 
it is just a powerfully written, tragic thing that legards 
life from no moral but from a finely and inoioinully human- 
itarian standpoint and is great hteraturci because it is so 
greatly human. Mr. Laurence Irving’s translation is an 
excellent piece of work that faithfully preserves the hall 
barbaric spirit of its original. 

THE CHURCH IN THE PAGES OF PUNCH." Hy the 

Rev. D. Wallace Dutliic. 6b. not. (Smith, Elder.) 

In one of the shortest prefatory notes exer contributed 
by way of introductory blessing to another man's work, 
tJie Right Hon. G. W. E. Russell describes tins volume as 
" all extremely amusing and also an instructive book." 
Primanly it is. doubtless, intended to be cnlertainmg, but 
incidentally the author touches uiioii many matters that 
have agitated men's minds during tlie lifetime of Punch, 
and is perhaps inclined occasionally to take the je.ster over 
seriously, especially in the later decades when he has been 
moved moie by dosin' lor drollery than inspired by purpose. 
In his early years Punch was rarely forgetful of the faet 
that a jest may be the feather to carry the shaft of saliic, 
and he commonly wrote on serious matters with a serious 
purpose underlying his inn. He was a fellow of strong 
views, given to strong expression of them, and had a fierce 
feeling against Roman Catholics especially— one of the first 
secessions from his staff was in conscciucnce of tlie way in 
which that feeling was expressed. But, as Mr. Duthic 
points out, the whirligig of tunc brought about its revenge, 
and before Punch had attained to middle age, " a Roman 
Catholic sat in the seat of the scornful — his own editor’s 
chair." It is conceded that many of the abuses connected 
with the Church wlucli launch again and again made the 
objects of his satire or his fun have been reformed, that 
ho has, on the whole, expressed the sense of the nation on 
given matters. Mr. Duthic has not sought to go through 
the long row of Punch volumes from 1 8^ i to the present, 
and to give a chronological iccord of the jicrtincnces and 
impertinences concerning Churchmen and Church matters, 
but has grouped lypical jests and comments on particular 
subjects, .such as " Punch and Ritualism," " Punch and 
the Ihshups," " Punch and Dissent," " Punch and the 
Jews," and so forth, and has done so in a pleasant, genial 
fashion which suggests that the Church bears no malice 
for some of the asperities which Punch has at times uttered 
against some of her members. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF MUSIC IN ENGLAND. By 

Ernest Ford. 5s. net. (Sampson Low.) 

The distinguishing characteristic of this book is its broad 
common-sense. This quality it was, rather thai . any bril- 
liant cunning of the baton, which gave its value to Mr. 
Ernest Ford's work as conductor of the Royal Amateur 
Orchestral Society, and those who ap[)reciated his enthu- 
siasm in this capacity will be prepared to read with pleasure 
liis plain, straightforward exposition of the main facts of 
English musical history, illuminated here by his fervent 
patriotism. In his modest preface the author disclaims 
any technical value for hia work, and it is obviously not 
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written as a text-book. Probably he is right in thinking 
that it will be of interest mainly to the general reader in 
search of information on such subjects as “ Music before 
and during the Reformation,” ” The Progress of Orchestral 
Music,” ” Musical Education in England,” and ” Dis- 
tinguished Musicians of the Nineteenth Century,” more 
especially as each of the ten chapters is made, by recapitu- 
lation, practically complete in itself. The last-named 
section is sure to prove attractive by reason of the personal 
anecdotes it contains of Sims Reeves, Lady Hall6, Sir 
Charles Hall6, and Sir Arthur Sullivan. Mr. Ford comments 
on the ” interesting experiment Mr. Hammerstein is now 
making, ’ ’ with his usual soundness of view. He is of opinion 
that opera must be sung in English, and that the charges 
for admission mu.st be moderate, before any operatic enter- 
prise can hope for success. More than this, he says : ” The 
thoughts of all Englislimen must necessarily turn to (the) 
native product,” and hints that an opera from the pen 
of Sir Edward Elgar would arouse interest in the opera as 
a form of musical art. It might, were it a fact that the 
public as a whole understands the optiratic idea. Un- 
fortunately, this is not by any means tlie case ; hence the 
necessity of any pioneer movement being constructed on 
educative line.s. There is a remarkable omission in the 
book, inasmuch as no refenmcc is made to the growth of 
the competitive musical meeting, whicli is, without doubt, 
one of the most useful and widespread influences in the 
direction of education in music at present at work in this 
country. At the end of his *' Ccncral Survey ” flie author 
gives his considered judgment in the following words : 
** Althougli uiuible to lake the roseate view of the position 
of native music in England that is often cxpre.s.sed . . . f 
think it will be generally agreed that there arc many signs, 
at once indicative of hopefulness and, already, great and 
assured progress, hhigland . . . may well be happy m 
the prosjx^ct of a noble art icsloriid to lier. In that linn 
faith I close these ])ages.” 


NIGHTS AT THE PLAY. By H. M. Walbrook. :;s net. 

(W. J, Harn-Sniith ) 

Mr. Walbrook, we fear, is an incurable optimist. In .i 
preface to a collection of theatrical notices which he has 
recently published under the title oi " Nights at the Play,” 
he tells us that his ” book appears m a moment of renewed 
hope for the future of the British theatre.” He has hojxts 
for the luturc of the drama in the provinces based 
seemingly on the founding of local play - producing 
theatres, the Abbey Theatre in Dublin, Miss Horniman’s 
repertory theatic at Manchester, and a house run on 
similar lines at Glasgow. And he seems to think that all 
must be well witli London, since it has welcomed ” The 
'Flieitre of Ideas ” — whatever that the.itre may be — the 
ideas being those, wc gather, of sui:h a heterogeneous 
crowd of dramatists as the respective authors of ” Strife,” 
” An Englishman’s Home,” ” Nan,” ” Diana of Dobson's,” 
” ITannelc,” ” The Blue Bird,” and ” The Passing of the 
Third Floor Back.” In comment on this alleged generous 
” welcome ” wc slioukl like to enquire : How many times 
were ” Strife ” and ” Nan ” jflayed, and what amount 
ol ])joftt did they bring to the cxchccpuu' ? To share 
Mr. Walbrook’s optimism indeed, wc should have to ignore 
the fact that the mass of the English theatre-going public 
never has had, and never seems likely to have, any taste 
for the drama as a mt?ans of intellectual or even histrionic 
expression — la.st season, for instance, the great sueces.ses 
have been won by a couple of Mr. Shaw’s farces (“ Man 
and Superman,” and ” Fanny's First Play ”) and two light 
musical plays (” The Quaker Ciirl,” and ” The Count of 
Luxembourg.”) We should also need to forget sundry 
circumstances of topical interest, to wit that Miss Lena 
Ashwell is no longer in the list of play-producers ; Uiat 
a brilliant young dramatist like the author of ” Irene 
Wycherley ” has had to wait more than four years before 
being able to get his second play produced ; that Mr. Charles 
Frohman seems now definitely to have abandoned his 
Repertory Theatre scheme ; that in his latest comedy, Sir 


Arthur Pinero has given ^us a piece so technically old- 
fashioned as to contain two acts of exposition to one of 
drama ; that the actor-managcr was never in more com- 
plete command of the theatre tlian at present ; that our 
two most accomplished actors -Mr. Forbes Robertson and 
Mr. Willard ' — cannot afford the luxury of playing in 
l.ondon : and that our leading Shakespearean theatre is 
controlled by a player who is physically and tempera- 
mentally unequal to playing tragic or even romantic roles. 
Wc commend' those signs of the ” progress ” of theatrical 
art in London to the altcntion of Mr. Walbrook, assuring 
liim, meantime, that wc have read his theatrical notices 
with considerable interest, and that finding ourselves in 
agroemeiit with most of what lie says, we feel bound to 
hail him as a sensible and discerning master of his craft. 

SOME OLD ENGLISH WORTHIES. Edited, with Notes 
and Intmdiirtion, hy Dorothy Senior, los. 6d. net. (Swift.) 

The old English ” worthies ” dealt with in this volume 
arc 'I'liomas of Redding, George a (rreeii, Roger Bacon, 
and Friar Rush. 'They arc, of course, familiar enough to 
stiidcMils of F.arly ICnglish legendary lore, but they .are here 
liresenled in a form wliich should introduce them to a 
far wider ])iiblic than has liithcrto li.id access to them. The 
editor of the volume, in her admirable introduction, points 
out that, though here and there it lias been necessary to ' 
alter the phr.iseology and orthography, she lias endeavoured 
to adhere to the spirit of the originals. In this she has been 
wholly sneeessful. ” 'i'homas of Itcading ” is taken from 
a copy of the edition of jninted in l.ondon by Eliz. 

Allde for Robert Bird. 'J'lie legend deals with ” TJic Six 
Worthy Husbands of tl.e West,” so-called by Henry I., who 
were among the nine most famous i lolhinakers of their day. 
Robin Hood, Maid Marian, and othm- well-known figures, 
appear in ” George a (ireen ” the pmdar, or pound-keeper, 
of Wakefield. ” 'the Ixgcnd of J'nar Bacon ” is perhaps 
the Ijcst known of the four, and i < fiom a cliapbook dated 
T(>r>i. The fourth story give‘- ” 'The History ol Friar Rush,” 
an entertaining legend with a mor.d All the narratives 
are full of curious and interesting long .lud their rcadiTS will 
be grat(*ful to the editoi lor the copious explanatory notes 
she lias appenchul. Tlu book has betn tastefully bound, 
and the type is good. 

A PSYCHIC AU TOBKJGRAljiY. J.v Amand.i, T. Jones. 
4s. Od net. ( xVilliari^ufHHfc' Son, Ltd.) 

The ” Realm of l^yschc ' many eTicli.anlmcnts, 

and not a little illusion, ogljly and vanity nm riot in 
certain (juarters of it, and there is much winnowing to be 
done. But one can deal with the present work without 
qualms. Miss Amanda Jones, the well-known American 
poetess, tells the story of her long and remarkable life in a 
keen, vivacious style, and her account of the many instances 
of spiritual iuterposilion and guidance in her career have 
loo many parallels in modern literature to make them seem 
intrinsically iinjirobable. The book is fortified by an 
introduction by IMofes.sor James H. Hyslop, distinguished 
in x^yschical science, wlio testifies to the strength and value 
of tlu; narrative. Quite ajiart from the psychical phenomena 
of which the book treats (and which are not for all readers) 
wc found in Miss Jones's record inucli ot general interest on 
the human side, as dealing with the views and experiences 
of an American woman of cultivated and alert mind, with a 
wide and mature outlook on life. Those who arc interested 
in feminine movements will find congenial reading in Miss 
Jones's account of the career of thq ” Women's Company 
for Working Women, started by a \\i^oman.” Men crept in 
by craft and guile, however, and the Company was 
” whirled away.” 

STUDIES AND APPRECIATIONS. By William Sharp. 5s. 
net. (Hcincmann.) 

These essays, all of which deal with literary subjects, 
show Williani Shaiqi in the guise in which he was best known 
before his identity with the mysterious Oltic poetess was 
revealed — ^as the conscientious and satisfactory editor of 
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the Canterbury Poets. Some of them appeared as intro- 
ductions in that or other series, and suffer from the limitation 
imposed by their original destination ; the papers, for 
instance, on the sonnet and on great odes, wliich one would 
have thought it scarcely worth while to reprint apart from 
their contexts, so clearly are they intended to tickle the 
palate of the reader as yet ignorant even of the best of 
English poetry. Others, however, which arc equally infor- 
mative, fully justify their inclusion ; for they deal with 
matters on which many people will be glad of instruction, 
such as “ 'rile 1 leroic and l^egendary Literature of Prittany,” 
modern Italian jioetry, and the Fclibrige. Nor must it be 
supiio.sed that because these essays arc full of facts they 
are therefore devoid of the virtues of criticism. The book 
has been given for a motto some words of Sharp’s own : 
“ When 1 speak of Criticism I have in mind not merely the 
more or less deft use of commentary or indication, but one 
of the several ways of literature, and in itself a rare and 
fine art : the marriage of science that knows and of spirit 
that discerns. The basis of criticism is imagination, its 
spiritual quality is siinplicity, its intellectual distinction 
is balance." Good words, which Sliarj) strove, not alto- 
gether unsuccessfully, to live up to. He was no loiter, 
nor even an Arthur Symons or a Lionel Johnson, but he 
had a sane and observ^ant outlook, and his paper on Saintc- 
Beuve illustrates the clearness and soundness of his views 
of the critic’s function. That pajier is one of the best here 
printed. It is in admirable gift in an essayist, and more 
especially m an editor, that he should be able to interest 
at once those who know and those who do not know the 
subject in hand. Shai p liad this gift, as the essay on Sainte- 
Beuve and olhers amjily demonstrate. His account of the 
Fclibrige, for instance, is excellent whether read as criticism 
or as history, and admirable for its avoidance of over- 
enthusi.isni. One ieels occasionally in reading these jiages 
that Sharj), like other modern critics, was ratlier prone to 
think too much of <'on temporary stutt which time would 
prove ephemeral. But it is a more giticious failing than the 
carping of the laudator tcmporis acti, nor was it Sharp’s in 
any marked degree. His knowledge ot southern literatures 
seems to have been extensive. His essay on D’Annimzio 
is good, though he shows th^ Englishman's characteiistic 
timid fascination before that^exotic genius. 'I'he transla- 
tions from Breton pojiular flffcgs are well done, interesting 
in tliemselves and interesJq^fft^j^tlj-ing the only place in 
“ Studies and Apprcciatia’-viiJ^here the author’s Celtic 
proclivities come into prouj^^^nce. 

ANGLO-AMERICAN MEMORIES. Second Senes. By 
George W. Smalley, i 2 s 6d. net (Duckworth ) 

In Victor Hugo’s diary for 1800 there is a note that Mr 
Smalley of the New \ ork 'rribune came to Guernsey from 
America especially to see the poet. 'The interview must 
have been somewhat remarkable, for Hugo goes on to say, 

" Mr. Small(‘y does not speak a word of Freiieli, and 1 not a 
word of luiglish." Perhaps this was the beginning of Mr. 
Smalley's study ot the le.iding personalities of our time. 
Half a century ot first-rate journalistic work has made him 
a charming and illuminating observer of the characters and 
actions of the captains of modern civilisation. Gn the 
title page of his new volume of '* Anglo-American Memories," 
he cites Machiavelli’s saying : " Among all my jiossessions 
I have found none I prize so much as the knowledge of the 
actions of great men." The fact is the author is an agent 
of that American spirit of curiosity in regard to the chief 
characters in Euroiiean affairs, which is a connecting force 
of some importance between the old world and the new. 
On the whole, the people of the Mother Country of the 
Anglo-Saxon races must feel grateful to him for the kindly 
sympathetic in.sight he has displayed in their affairs ; for 
he has put before his readers in New York a very friendly 
and very interesting series of studies of the leading person- 
ages in our social and political life. On one occasion, 
indeed, he wats able to render to our country a political 
service of high value. Our Ambassador •at Washington, 
Lord Pauncefote, got into serious trouble with the American 
public. A semi-official despatch from Berlin, in 1902, 


accused him of having initiated, during the Spanish- 
American war, a plan of European intervention vehemently 
hostile to the United Stales The desj)atch went on to 
that it was only through the energetic action of the 
(German Emperor that the s( lienie of Lord Pauncefote 
had been defeated. Mi Smalley s.iw President Roosevelt, 
and obtained permission to slate jinblicly that the 
Pre.sideiit hinisi'lf liad d(*claied that the Berlin story 
was, on his own knowledge, false 'the result was that 
the German Amba.ssador, liaron Hollebcn, m whose 
name the accusation had been made, was discrcdi^'^d* 
The worry of the affair killed J.ord Paiiiicetote, and 
I'resident Roosev(*lt broke all etiquette by attending the 
funeral service of tlie British Ainbassadoi . and Iiniug the 
road along which the burial jiroccssioii ))ass(‘d witli liltecn 
hundred American troojis. No loreign journalist has, out 
of simple loving friemlship for our country, done wliat Mr. 
Smalley did in the Pauncedote-Hollebcn intrigue. But 
then Mr. Smalley is not a foreigner ; he is a kinsman. A 
great ambas.sador of journalism, he has worki'd well and 
long to establish and maintain a fraternal relationship 
between Great Britain and the. Liiited States. In order 
to understand our country, he has become intimately 
acquainted with the best minds and strongest characters of 
our age ; and tlioiigh he has not kept a journal and seldom 
taken a note, his portraits of our politicians, .soldiers, society 
leaders, actors and men of letters arc' wonderfully vivid 
and uncommonly entertaining. His book abounds in good 
stories and keen touches of cliarai'tensation. And what 
gives a piquancy to his biograj^ihical studies is the fact that 
they deal mainly with persons still in active life : there is 
no flattery or sharpness, but a kind and yet shrewd appre- 
ciation of character that makes the work the most readable 
and interesting set ol biograj)hit al e.ss.iys that has apjieared 
for some ycais. 


■Rotes on Rew ffioohs. 


MKSSUS. \V.\K1), T.OCK \ CO. 

Three lust-rate sensational stones that Messrs Ward, Lot k & Co. 
have added to their new list of sound, read.d)Ie liction are Rogues 
in Arcaily, hy Sir Wilham Magiiay ; A Son of the lnimortal8» 
l.y Louis 1 r.iry ; and The MIssIng MIss Randolph, by Marie 
Connor Leighton (6s. each). There is advcuiture and mystery, 
and a stirring love romance in eai h one of them, and we strongly 
reLoiiiincnd them to readers who. when they sit down tft a work 
of fiction, want to l)e retn'iited by a rattling good talc. A 
rattling good tale, loo, with humour m it. as w^ell as love and 
adventure, is Private Selby, by Edgar Wallace (Os ). and the 
story of Dick Selby and the delight I ul Brown Lady makes as 
charming and clever a liook as any Mr. Wallace has given us — 
which is saying a great deal fur it. hut not a word loo much. 


MK. B. 11. BLACKWELL. 


The Making of Oxford, by 

popular history ol the city 
of Oxford, as distiin 1 from 
the University. It is a pic- 
turesque, admirably written 
story, and ol ni'cessily touches 
also on Bie lih‘ of the Uni- 
versity wliere it is insrj)arable 
from the life of the city itself. 
The more or less traditional 
records ot early Oxiord are 
lull ol interest , but* it w'as in 
the middle ages that both 
city and UniviTsity reat he(l a 
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lulness and vigour and 
variety of experience that 
It has been long m sur- 
passing. With v^ry little 
change mediaeval Oxford 
lasted, indeed, as Miss 
Murray says, till nearly the 
end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and for some six 
hunclrcd years the city was 
striving agair.st the domin- 
ance ot the University, to 
which its mayors again 
and again refused to take 
the oath of allegiance. 
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and were excommunicated and fined lor their Contumacy until 
an Act of Parliament in 1859 put an end to l^e e^e by abrogating 
any such oath. The book is carefully and attractively written, 
and the many thumb-nail drawings by the author, scattered 
through the text, are beautiful little examples of black and white 

Mr. STEPHEN SWIFT. 

If he has done nothing else, Mr. Litchfield Woods has at least 
Created a very unusual character. The figure of Professor 
Snaggs dominates his novel. A Superman In Being (6b.), to the 
almost complete exclusion of everything else — minor character- 
plot, or construction. In fact, we agree entirely with 
tnif^ublisher’s statement that the book “ is not, in the usual 
sense, a story of love and marriage.” It is not, in the usual 
sense, a novel at all. Professor Snaggs. the distinguished 
historian, has lost his eyesight, and is therefore dependent, to 
some extent, upon the offices of his clever and attractive secre- 
tary, with whom he has had a liaison. This means little to the 
Professor, who considers himself exempt from tlie ordinary 
rules 'of morality, but it means a good de^ to the secretary when 
she falls in love with a fairly normal young man — also clever. 
The Professor’s intuition informs him how matters stand, and in 
a series of monologues, which comprise practically the whole of 
the book, he proves first that the young man is worthy of his 
bride, and then induces him to marry her when he knows the 
truth about her. The whole thing is very amusing, exceedingly 
clever, and equally unpleasant. 


MESSRS. KECfAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO. 

The title of Sir Thoma.s Browne’s masterpiece has been fre- 
quently imitated of late, and now we have a prose variant on 
the Religio Laici in A Layman's Philosophy, by Alexander 
Davis (3s. 6d. net). This is a curious little work which may 
best be described as a scries of detaclied thoughts on ethics and 
rdigion. It is the result, we are told, of “years of reflection 
otii the actualities of human existence.” making “ no pretence 
to original scientific research or a detailed analysis of the riddle 
0l existence.” iTeliminary explanations are generally a mis- 
take, and it is in despite of them, and not because of them, that 
we would testify to the sincerity and sanity and broad-minded- 
ness of this little volume. The author has necessarily, from his 
self-imposed limits, had to be brief and general ; but the results 
of his reflection are germinative of reflection on the part of 
his readers. He is stimulative and suggestive, and can write 
of dogmas without himself being dogmatic. It is characteristic 
of the author’s method that his resultant principle is the cautious 
one of ** the greatest good to the greater number.” The book is 
marred by a few unfortunate misprints: e.g,, “l)iety”(p. 37); 
‘•pegrated” (p. 57); “ unearthened ” (p. 127). Seven, appar- 
Ontly, is the author’s unlucky number. 


MR. EVELEIGH NASH, 

The aQpeady enormous family of Sherlock Holmes' descendants 
is now augmented by an American kinsman. The publisher’s 
note, in the moa&n candid and anticipatory style, informs us 
regarding The Black Hand, by Arthur B. Reeve (2s. net), 
that " many think them quite as good as the stories of Sherlock . 
Holmes.” While admitting that the stories that make up the 
volume have many good qualities as magazine fiction, we cannot 
endefrse this high opinion. In point of ingenuity, originality 
and neatnoss ox construction there se^s to us no ground of 
comparison, and we must add that the medium of expression is 
transparently Transatlantic. The amateur in this case is Craig 
Kennedy, ** a college professor,” and his assistant is “ a news- 
paper man,*’ who had formerly “roomed together” with the 
professor. The twelve stories make a bold attempt to describe 
tile latest scientific discoveries pressed into the service of crime 
irdxfi the microphone, which records the slightest criminal whisper, 
to the chair ” wired under the arm in such a way as to betray on 
an appropriate indicator in the next room every sudden and 
undue emotion.” When the assistant asked the professor, ” How 
do Income in ? ” the answer was : ” Well, for one thing, you’ll 
get a scoop, a beat.” Without knowing the exact meanmg of 
the ierins, We feel certain that no reader of thi.s volume will fail 
to get a ” scoop ” and a ” beat.” 

MHiHOHN MURRAY. 

The’ author of With Baote In Modem Florence (6s. net)* 
has here written a book vrhich will interest even the hitherto 
nninteinsted both in Dante and in Florence. Miss Mary £. 
lAcy has undertakmx the ta$lr of reconstmetmg Florence as 
Dante knew it, and with that intelligent patience which can 
l^complish so Xnuefi she has^ eo to speak, removed the stones 
ot many a present buUdifig and has shoWn us the contemporary 
sniTonndmgs of the Dime Poet, But to show the actual 
Fiorenee of the period is an esctretnely diflacuH task, and our 
chief praise goes to X^acy Ick; the aceompy^ent of a 
task DriMoh she not nX in 

the fhxtteentKaiid lotnrteenith eantiideit , With thorough ability 
she has ^avoided pedantui^ Mil* 
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From ** With Dante in ModfKH Klcretiqe*’ I’y Mary E. Lacy (John Murray). 

charm she has seized upon the pn.turcsquc‘ and .salient matters.’ 
The volume will be a . valuable companion to any traveller whose 
goal is the beautiful city of DanU ’s birtk 

MESSRS. SIDGWICK ANT) JACKSON. 


The author of Treasure of 
must blame his own daring if' 
Orkney ” is criticized in comiiaj 
classic It is no discredit to t 
to be a first novel lhal4lei|gM| 
cruditie:?. A chance mectmra 
together Edward Nichol. a h J 
Maltbeian, Robin Jones. T]P 
Nichol in Jones’s yacht to onci 
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riiule. Mr B. 1 ). Steward (6s.). 
le finds that his “ Romance of 
|pn with William Black's minor 
Kmiithor of what wo may .take 
l^rison secm.s to reveal many 
Stoics in lamdon brought 
^it Maltby, and an old 
J follows a holiday cruise for 
If tlio Orkney Islands, of which. 


as it turns out, Nichol is one of "he fiaimant owners. The other 
claimant is Cecil Lubbock, the daughter of an eccentric Danish 
professor, and by a liberal use of the arm of coincidence Mr. 
Steward brings all his company together on the island. Wc have 
then much deciphering of Runic in.scriptions, relieved by the love- 
making of the claimants. And the story proceeds through many 
pleasant descriptions of happy picnics to the final solution of aU 
contending claims by matrimony. If on the romantic sid^. 
Mr. Steward’s pretty story certainly derives from William Bluett 
on the schoolmaster side he prove.s himself an equally dov<>li^ 
admirer of ” Stalkey & Co.” But if both his romance and ifis 
slang are derivative, he is fully entitled to the credit of his own 
high spirits, that carry him successfully through a very agreeable 
holiday yarn. 

MR. H. J. DRANK. 

If Mr. Edgar Frere's story — Rebels (6s.) — when stripped 
to its bare essentials, depends upon a somewhat commonplace 
love plot, it is lifted considerably above tha^average novel by 
fts fresh and vigorous treatment, Mr. Frere has a few obvious 
faults. He is inordinately fond of epithets ; ‘ his sentences are 
at times a trifle clnm^ ; and he hasr a surreptitious hankering 
after ” fine writing.” But these bleuMshes are more than couniier- 
balanced by his gift of natural humour, by his interesting philo- 
Bophical outlook upon life, and by his power of. telling a stqry 
rapidly and well U anything, indeed, Cavendish is ma^ to 
rush about the world rather too much before he finally is adjuStied 
to a partnership in 'the firm of solicitors whose managing clerk 
and right-hand man he had been, and thus is enabled to marry 
Aileen Fits-Oakley. Aileen herself, too, has an adfventurdhs 
career, but no fault can be found with that, because tb tt we 
oWe the really Admirable picture of Mr. Algernon^owaing and 
hil humbling Uteranr associatioin. As mt daiculous pefeqn 
Would have «|i 4 Mr, FmW’s novel » a ’iawrithble least ^ isuod 
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Part II -Ohauoor to Shakeepearo. 1/1 Pan iii — Blisabethan 
and Jacobean Literature, 1/4- Part i\' —Eighteenth Century 
Literature, 1/4 I'an v - Nineteenth Century Literature, 1/6. 

^LONGMANS’ POCKET LIBRARY. 


Fcap. Rvo., gilt top, as. net I 

WILLIAM MORRIS 

The Life of William MorrU- 

By I. W. Ma( hAii . M A., I.P D. 
With 2 lllusti atiuiis. Two Vuls. 

The Life and Death of Jaeon. 

A Poem. 

Poems by the Way. 

News from Nowhere : <». An 

Epoch of Rest. Being some Chap- 
ters from an Utopian Koiiiancc. 

* Messrs Longmans will be pleased to 


n cloth , 54. net irJl^|^cr. 

ANDREW LANG 

New and Old Letters to Dead 
Authors. 

Ballads and Lyrlos of Old 
France, with other Poems. 

Ballades and Khymes (from 
'Balades in Blue China’ 
and ’Rhynies la Mode’i. 

With Frontispiece. 

Bookn and Bookmen. Wuh 

new 1 'relate specially written for 
this New F.dition. Nearly Ready. 

forward .1 complete list on application- 


LONGMANS, GREEN CO., 3g, PATEKNOS7 EK ROW, LONDON, E.C. 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, BOMBAY, AND CALCUTTA. 
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MR. ANDREW MELROSE’S 

FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


FIRST AUTUMN LIST. 


Peeresses of the Stage. 

By GORDON MICGG^'. Dfitiy Svn, ilhisiiatoil, top. 
I^nce IOb. 6d. 

l‘r()bal)ly few people reiili/e bow largely tbt- lliii^lisb peeiaRe 
has, within t)u* last hlty year^, bt't^n recruited troin tie* St.iK‘‘. 
Mr. Me;.(gy, Itom exceptioiKiHs inlimale kiiuwleiige, h.is 
made a book wbich ts at once ]iupiaiit, unKjiie, and nl grnuine 
value for the future hi^toru al bio^i aphtu'. 


Old Paris, uy hunky c. shum.i.v. 

Cloth, gill top, tiemy Svo, lullv illustrated. Piu e 12s. 6d. net. 


Germany and the German Emperor. 

Bv G. H. BEKKIS 

^ Demy Svo, gilt top. I’ru e lOs. 6d. net. 

A profourid, far re , -k h mg siud\ ot the inodein (.trman 
character as an evolution of (ierm.m polilical histor\. 


Following the Drum: 

Chapters in the Daily Life of a Common Soldier. 

Bv IlOKACIs WVNDHAM. Deinv Svo, lOs. 6 d in t 
With many lull jja^^e illustrations, and diavsings in the li-xl 
b\ blK.AIv' L\XT)IK. 

A fns( muling and arniismi' l»o«ik l'\ a “gerilleman lanko r ’’ 


Legends. Autofi^raphical Chapters. 

Bv ADGl’ST STJ^I NDIU^RC; CiounSvo I’rice 58. net. 
'rr.inslated bv < . I'l • l i> 

As chapters of moibid s'jll rt vrdation, St i indberg's Legends” 
has few painllels in liletalure ; as studies m morbid Ds\rh- 
ologv It IS trrobaliK unujiie 


Applied Socialism: 

A Study of Soelaliitic Principlei in their Application to the Stats. 

Bv |OIJN SDAR(K). Crown Swi, (loth I’rice 6 b. lu-t. 


Writing the Short Story. 

Bv |. BEK’G. i:Sfi:NWI':iN. 

(. rovv 11 S\ o, cloth. I’lire 6s. net. 

No more prattieal book on the subject is < onreivable, and 
every author sjier lali/ing rjii the ‘ Short Story’ would find 
the purchase of a copy a profitable in\ estnieiii . 


The Tourist’s Russia. 

hy RDTJI K WOOD. 

Crown Svo, cloth, with maps and illustrations. Price Bs. net. 
Tim onlv handy Guide to JOissia written In ICngbsh 


New Novels at 6b. All done in Colonial Style. 

The Port of Dreams. 

By MIRIAM Al.hXANDKR, Aiilhor of the “House of 
Lisronan.*’ 

The Return of Peter Grimm. 

By DAVID BFJ.ASCO. 


Sanna of the Island Town. 

By MARY K. WARRIOR. Crown Svo, cloth. Trice 6 b. 
A new novel by the Author oi “ The Woodrarver of nipns ” 
I'or ( haracteri/ation, ilescnjuinn ami hue sentiment it is 
e(|ua1 to anything the author has over written 


Rusted Hins^es : a novel on a New Plan. 

^’"'Bv a. ST CLAIR HAKNBTl. 


Love in a Motor Car. 

Bv RAYMOND NEEDHAM. 

Vn extremely wilty, amiisinR, and well-bred novel of a 
motoring tour m Tnuraine. 


“John.” By A. St'KAHAN J<OWF,. 

A sln^;lIIatly fascinaiinK sloiy of re-incarnalion marked I,y 
pure idealism, as well as bv a fine literarv gifb 


Wild Justice. By I'RANCICK ( BARE. 

A no\eI whicli is lioiind to attract enormous nttetuion. 


AMDREV MELROSE, 8, York Street. Covent Owden, W.C. 


THE POET OF CANADA. 

DR. W. H. DRUMMOND’S BOOKS. 

The Habitant and other 
French-Canadian Poems. 

Illustrated bv T. .S. COBDIv’N. (Town iivu., Cloib. 


The Voyageur. 

1 llU'.tr.ated by 1‘. S. CnBURN, Crown Svo., Cloth. 

5/- net. 

Johnnie Corteau and other Poems. 

lllusi rait'fl by L. S CGRrivN. (.'rown S\o,, Cloth. 

5/- net. 

The Great Fight. 

Illustrated by I*. S. CftlUTvN. Crown S\()., CIolli. 

5/- net. 

The Poetical Works of William 
Henry Drummond. 

New f'ditioii, Tnnted fin bible P;i{iet, Toriiait in Pboto- 
gi'aMiie. (. )nc \ oliime. (.llotli. 

A STORY OF JAMAICA. 

The Story of Ouamin. 

By Mrs. W. H. Drummond. 

Crown Svo., ( loth. .\ ’l.di‘t)l t he 'I'l opics ,S/- net 

NEW FICTION. 

SIX SHILLINGS. 

Through the Postern Gate. 

By I'LtiRLNCI'- L B\1\CI.\Y. Anlhor i»f tlu' “'Ttii 
Rc)-.ak \ etc. Illiistriieil in tfdoiir bv’ 1*. H. JiiVViSSl .\D. 

‘“'J'hrtuigb the I’o-itfTn Gate' is an ulyllic love Moi)-, set in 
the jdtMsanl ciii rffumlings i.>l an t )ld Ciimhridge Ciardtui It is 
an exceedingly reaiiable romam e.’ — ‘ JJ\>ohnuui/ 

The Blackberry Pickers. 

By !■ VF.I.YN ST. U-(;i:k. 

“ Are You Bi.a( Kiu uky I'k ki.k ' ” 

Palmers Green. 

Bv SI KWAKT CAVICN. 

Komame and P.^ycliology m London suljuibs, by a new 
Aiilhoi. 

Who? 

By I'l.l/ABICni Kl'N'f. With Coloured Froiilispiet e. 
,\n ab-iorbing J)etec'tive Story. 

TWO SHILLINGS NET. 


Their Hearts' Desire. 

By I'KANCES FuSTlCU I'I'.UUY. Froiitispiccr by 
Harrison Fisher. (M.uve l.ibrary.) 

A .sweet story of t.'hiislm.is seiilimcnl. 

The Mission of Victoria 
Wilhelmina. 

By JF.ANNIC BAKTHOLFAV MA(.;<'UN. With coloured 

^^ont^splc(•(^ 

A moving human story f)f a girl’n ordeal. 

The Lovers of Sanna. 

By MARY STF-WAKT CUT'J ING. With frontispiece. 
A breathless love story. 


G. P. PUTNAM S SONS, 

24 Bedford Strebt, Strand, London, W.C. 
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Pitman’s “ All Red ” Series. I Stanley Paul’s List. 


volunir in dcnny ^vo, cloth f^ill lop, with 

coloured map, alxuit Jo lull-jui^c illii.st rations, 
500 ])p. 7/6 net. 

liiK "All Ki’d ” I.. iiitciulrfl Id sui^jily lull and mriil infcii in.iticjn 

conccniiiig thr ( oiistilurnl i»oilion-. (d tin Iliitisli l*:m|jiir I'.nli vdliitm di*.ah 
with the vaii(Mi‘- (1( partuii-’rits ot Ihr liff <il I he p.irln ul.ir . Ki Iiki'MIs, 

politii'riJ, sdf i,d. iiidustn.d, cdiu .itioii.il, .nid mi jorlli. Chapin-. .iKn air aiirli'd 
on tile hrdory, and tin- ii.tdiial Jiatini-, ol tlic ioimlr\ d('siiih«d, and 
rh.ii at. tcrislK illnsliatKiiis aic n-jiiodno d 

THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

With chapters on Rhodesia and the Native Territories 
«>f the Hi|Sh Commission. lusr TMjnuisin i> 

By W. H.\SIL \Vt)KSl'C)LI ), Soniciimr hditor of "The 
J ohannc<\huri^ Slur " 

THE BRITISH WEST INDIES. 

By ATdiERNON 1C. AST'TMALL, SttycUiyy to the H’< s/ 
India Cninmittce 

THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 

By \V L ('rlvTI’l' I 1 11, Surttarv to thi (iffi> r of tlif IJ ifji 
Lumniiwioiuy Joy Cumidu 

THE COMMONWEALTH 
OF' AUSTRALIA. 

Uv the llON HI' KMIAKI) K’. W I'.l, {joiwnlv .Uloiwv- 
Gtinnil of Ncu' South ll'n/i s). 

THK DOMINION OF NKW ZKALAND. 

Bv SIR Aix’IllUK 1‘ lit {joiwrtlv Vndn- 

Sreydary for th ft n((, N Z ) 

OTHER VOLUMES IN PREPARATION. 

Pitman’s Early Autumn Books. 

FLEET STREr:T IN SEVEN CENTURIES. 

Beinit a History of the ftroveth of London beyond the 
Walls into the Western Liberty and of P'leet Street to 
our time. 

li\ WAI 1 t. R BICJ.L. ^\ ith a Foiewiud l»v 

k \\ ir r 1 \ M L' I 1:1 I 0 \ K’ H.i 1 1 !• t u ( \ -m \ illusf i ,i 1 n ims ; 
di aw iiics li\ I l\ Wax' J I \nsi j i- J - i j. j t ludv, K Anmm.. 
I'lJ'.i-i, 1 I' Kmi.iiim v; I ( I n ( )( I IK I i()ii ot <ild jiiiiils, 
<n ij^iiial t lociinieiil s. iii.i])-, and ])iiiitoL',r.i]ths In demy 
8v<», t lot li |;ll t, lop, ojo pp 15/- IK t 

WANDERINGS ON THE ITALIAN 

RIVIERA. The Record of a leisurely tour in Liyturia. 

B\ Fhl l>j'Jvh' LI'.I'S, AuHun of “A Sunnucr tn 
I'ouruntr'' Willi li out Cipiec e m ( oloiii h\ t.DIllI S 
Lia.s, iml (n» |)Ik)Ioj’,i.ii>1iii jllii-.ira lions 1 )X the Xutlior, 
and .1 maj) In larc,! i row n i loili pill, pilt top. 

7/6 net. 

FAMOUS SPEECHES (Second Scries.) 

Selet ted .iiid lallled. xxillt 1 ii 1 1 oi 1 IK lor\ >^(ites, hx 
llJdxBl'lxT BALL, Author of ** I /u ! ifr of hioudc*' 
In delli\' tSxo, ( loth ;jiU. 7^6 net. 

THE INNER LIFE OF GFXIRGE ELIOT. 

J!X' CIIMtl.l'.S (.MvDNI K lii.iown 8vi.. (h.lli 
;.;llt toll 5/- net. I\iu(iv shoittv. 


FICTION. 

THE UNDER TRAIL. 

By ANM \ ALK'l'. ('HABTN. In eiown Sx'o, (loth 
with illustrations 6/- 

THE PLEASURING OF SUSAN SMITH. 

Bv Hh.I.lCN M. \VlNSl,t )\V, Author of “ I'lguy at Sftiinter 
b'armf‘ etc. llliisti uted !)>' Jlssif IiIlilsimi In 
crown Bvo, ( lol h. 3/6 lud. 

MY LADY OF AROS. 

By JOHN BRAMDANIC. ( loth, with coloured Irontis- 
picco and iiuip. Cht'ajx r ICditioii. 1 n crowui Svo 2/-net. 

AUTUMN LIST POST FREE. 

LONDON: SIR ISAAC Bi™.\N ct SONS. LTD., 

I, Amen Corner, L.C. 


Intimate Memoirs of Napoleon III. 

I’clsoiial lxi‘itimis(.eiK rs ol llie M. Ill and the I nipeioi 
l>y till' lat( Bxkos 1)'\mi’.i ^ I nll^ I llu-tr.i led. '1 wo 
vols 24s. n< t. 

In the Footsteps of Richard Coeur de Lion 

AlxunM lloiKxtn. Illii- Iral ei 1. 1 6s. •'( 1 

Godoy, the Queen's Favourite 

Ei)MUm> ii d'Auv’i K(,M . llhisliatid. 16s. nit 

In Jesuit Land : The Jesuit Missions of 
Paraguay, iiiu-^iniird I2s. 6d. h<'|. 

What Germany Wants 

W.N. WiiTis (. i(Avni>vo. 2s. Ill t. 

The Romance of Sandro Botticelli 

lly \ J \\iJi ii-.(S\. \iitlior of ‘ 1 lie IxoniaiK e of 

I'KL hili])po Li])j)i,'' cte. I>(iiiy .Sxo. JllusliMled. 

10s.6d.net. • 

Cameos of Indian Crime • 

By 11- j. IIj-kvix. Diiiiy .S\o Hindi. ilcd. 

1 2s. 6d. ix h 

The Royal Miracle (Charles II.) 

Ji\ \. M, Bko \ III I X', t roxen |to 1 hot ii .clx' llliis- 
t rated, 1 6s. He t. 

The Retrospect iiy \r<' < vmhkid.j. 6 s, 

Impertinent Reflections 

lix ( OSMO 11 \MIL J()\. 2s. nil 1 1 till I llOUMind 

The Ridge of the White Waters 

ByWiiiixMt Si I'l 1 y J llu-.tr.il(‘d (lown.Sxo 6s. nc t 

The First Signs of Insanity 

1 lu ir I’nwiiition iiiid I u atiijeiil, 1 ‘n HI'I^nxku 
I loi I \.\ j>i iv, M. I ). 1 >eniy Svo, ( loth j;ilt 1 Os. 6d. ni't 

The Motor 

\ Hi at. t K al W OI k ol Ol iL',in.il I n form at mn .iiid Ki fiTeiii c 
lor Oa’ROi tiiK I Milker-.. Jiy loii\ \kxisiivo\(. Oiinx' 
.S\ (). J 1.10 I Ihi ^ti .itioiis 1 Os. 6d. 

The White Slave Market S/ /'( uf/l lufltlotl 

H) ()iivi (TfKisjiw Mmvikx' (Mis Viciiihahl .xiat - 
kiidy) .ind W \. Willi-i ( row n ,s\ o. 5s. ni t. 

Ancient, Curious, and Famous Wills 

liy \ iiK.ii M ll XKKO . Ixoyal ^x'o -pS', pp (Jotli |.;il( 

1 Os. 6d. in 1 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


MAGGIE OF MARGATE Gabriello Wodnll 

PAUL BURDON Sir William Magnay 

LOVE’S CROSS ROADS L. T. Moadc 

THE VILLA MYSTERY Herbert Flowcrdow 

THE BAN Lostor Lurgan 

BRIGHT SHAME Keighley Snowden 

GALBRAITH OF WYNYATES E. Everett-Green 

BRASS FACES Charles McEvoy 

THE NEW WOOD NYMPH Dorothea Bussell 

SWELLING OF JORDAN Coralie Stanton & Heath Hosken 
RETURN OF PIERRE Donal Hamilton Haines 

THE CAREER OF BEAUTY DARLING Dolf Wyllarde 
A DURBAR BRIDE Charlotte Cameron 

NEIGHBOURS OF MINE By the Author of 

*'Wc Threo oHkTroddles '* 
THE ROMANCE OF BAYARD Col. Andrew C. F. Haggard 
A MODERN AHAB Theodora Wilson Wilson 


THE THREAD OF PROOF Hoadon Hill 

THE GARDEN OF LIFE (Is. not) Kate Horn 

EXOTIC MARTHA Dorothea Gerard 

PRINCE AND PRIEST Beryl Symons 

LOVE IN ARMOUR PhUlp L. Stevenson 

THE JUSTICE OF THE DUKE Rafael Sabatlnl 

DAMOSEL CROFT R. Murray OUohrlst 

A ROBIN HOOD OF FRANCE Michael W. Kaye 

THE CONSORT Mrs. Everard Cotes i Jcanm'ttr Duncan) 
THE LOVES OF STELLA Mrs. Shlers Mason 

THE INCORRIGIBLE DUKANE George C. Shodd 

LONESOME LAND B. M. Bower 

THE CONFESSIONS OF PERPETUA Alice M. Dlohl 


LONDON STANLEY PAUL A 00., 31, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.O. 
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THE BOOK OF THE MOMENT. 


(St'Ccind Imp.) 


PRIDE OF WAR 

By GUSTAF JANBON. 


( I ranslatctl jrom the Swedish otif^tnal “ Lognt- rna.") 

“This IS .1 Vfr\ (MU' book, whu li siMs Us Autluir at onci- ainoti^ (lie K****'! 
\vi liters ot Liirnpc." - Mhniuum 

“This is ont of tlio few novi'ls one rises fmin ir.idmi; with a iler uhsl 
inspii .1; Ion II voii b\i> tins book, >ou veill ki ep it. and often i»‘,id it It is 
o) mote vabn* than hall a dti/eii ordinary suiiiintM- -tones — W'n'Lh I niu\. 

“ IT SHOI LI) CUUTAINLY III: READ AND Wild. HI . " — Mtiiit histi I (lUindiaii 


.'nd linpre-sioii 

A CANDIDATE 
FOR TRUTH 

I'.> J I ) Hi 10 M oio). 


:tid 1 nijM l■sMon. 


HERSELF 

Hv 1 Mill blP< .W 11 In. 


THE WOMAN 
WONDERFUL 

A or 

Sol'lll \rkK \ 


. , r.i-,-. > 1 -Xinliot oi " I'lonii-Ni ■’ Hy \\ Ml KI 11 Hlmmo 


I li-.tor\ ol ).i( oil 
Slalll .illd “ The 1 I.||||{ 
di le.lili I W oiuli I 


i| lilt M al I Ilin- 
i'l I /„! A’ . /M.' 


THE READY GUIDE TO BRITISH BIRDS 

I I o\\ li Vo, ‘‘ti 111 t 

" W .■ I olv i.Ii I ilos romp It 1 bull- booh— which r iti In conxenniith 
riiind III ill' poi kel -- i rie.it iilv.iiiri oil ci'Mtliiri)' of lli< 'Oil 
liitlu'ilo ,itli iiipti (I 'I 111 mtoriiialioii ('itiii is ( \ai ily what tin 

iio\ K I iiipiiiis .Hill iiii moil [ t h< tui ii’ii 


HINDL.E WAKES 

\ I’hiN ill lour \( IS \- piiloniu'l .It tin IMasbousi 

H\ '■ 1 AM r\ I loi . , II I ON I loth, .• IK’t , p.lpl I , I (1 net 


Gulliver’S Voyages 

TO LILLIPUT & BROBDINQNAG. 


1 1 T 1 s I R^ I ri- in r A S^'\^'\^vS 

\v nil liiUp.ii'i f. loiii pictnii'^ mil oV' 1 - I line dr (Will IS !'i iiili i 

I li I iiiL hoiii 1 1 1 ( ol Mil '■ ] II I ii • i|;iii 1 1 ( ( ) Vi 1 I .arm ‘-ij -a i ) o in t 


AOELPHI SIDGWICK & JACKSON London 


Younfj Writers who desire SUCCESS should apply 
for free particulars of the Literary Instruction 
Correspondence Courses of THE SURREY 
literary agency. The most practical 
and helpful literary courses on the marKet. 
Prepared by a WorKing Author. The Surrey 
Literary Agency also obtain the best offers for 
original MSS. BooKlet Prospectus free. LocKs- 
ley/* Presburg Road, New Malden, Surrey. 


TYPE WRITING. MSS., Plays, Legal WorK, 
etc, l/“ 1,000 words; Technical WorK, 1 '6. 

Correct and competent worR ; prompt r<*turn. 
Miss d’Etlingcr, Post Office, Lingfield, Surrey. 


lO BE l’UBLI.SHED 1 HIS AUrUMN 
I’rk f: 6 - AND IN I lODDER 
AND STOUGHTON’S Famous 
C oi.oNiAi. Library 
I’AI’KR anij cloth kditions. 

THE SIGN 
AT SIX 


STEWART 
EDWARD WHITE 

Author of ^^Thc Riverman/' 

*^Tlie Blazed Trail/' etc. . . 

Hodder & Stoughton, Publishers, London^ E.C, 


John Long's Popular Novels 

At all Libraries and Booksellers. 6s. 
THE STORM-DOG ( Ilf/ JuitiiiDi) Lilian Arnold 
AFFAIRS OF MEN (-’»'/ Udition) D. C. F. Harding 
THE MODERN MARKET PLACE “Coronet ” 
THE ORDEAL OF SILENCE (,’17/ J^,/ it ton) By a Peer 
THE WASTER Mrs. Henry Tippett 

THE SPINSTER ( Kdli I dition ) Hubert Wales 

PILLARS OF SMOKE Mrs. Stanley Wrench 

THE WOMAN BETWEEN Edmund Bosanquet 
MY ESCAPES By a Bachelor 

¥ohn Long's New and 
^ Forthcoming Books 

Pheasants : In Covert and Aviary. 

I’lVl'k^NF 'l<)\\M\l> r. MMo'' M Iv ( \ ^ W’.tll fiiUT 
iii.itrniliLi 111 ( nil Hired I'l.iti lioni lile l>^' 1 1 ( iknxfMi u, 
.ind iiiiniei oil- oilier I IhiNtr.itinir-, liuin riinl(>L'iM])hs. 

C 1 nu n 1 1" I'l lCt“ 1 Os. 6d. Ill 1 ^ 

/b e.'-./'/’i //OT, li’l/ll ( o/oHnu/ Pluii f'O'.f fill' 

King Rene D’Anjou and his Seven 

I'Unt KMIjI Si I Wllll 1 idnllPetl 

1' rout IS piece and niinierou-. I ’nrtr.iit-. J >( bvo 

1 b It e 1 2s. 6d. 

Lords & Ladies of the Italian LaKes. 

15\' J lu.ilMltl Sl\il\ \\ Itli (oloiiied 1 roiitlsjiK't e 
.iiul iiunteioijs Ibiilr.til-. iiiid 1 Iliisti .i limis I ii'niy o 
I ’rice 12«. 6d . IH'l 

Through Dante’s Land : Impressions 

in Tuscany. iiyMi ^ ( < u oLHjotix ( ,k w i Aullioi 
1)1 ‘ I’)! ill.un |u W Jiiteli.dl " At With ^ j J II ii ->t i .ilioiis 
lioin J ’hof c)L-i.Mph- I )emv S\'o I ’i n i 12s. 6d. Til l 

Sensations of Paris. i>v u'owiwn simin,. 

\id lioi nf ' W Ik le to 1 hue III I hills "At W il li liJiUitrils 

III tin I lliist r.itioiis 1 >em\ b\o lb im 1 Os. 6d._i‘i‘l 

Stories of Society* i<> ( u i s i Jj iv mnouxm 

( M.Tniiatliikt ” -•! Irnth) W ith niiiiu ion ^ I’oilr.iils 

htmV'^vo I ‘ru t 10s. 6d. Kti 

The Viceroys of Ireland. i*\ (nuuis 

(i'MvhoW’ With rho1(iL'iMViii t .Illd niiiiu rolls olliei 
I ’nt ti .Iits .nid Mill ti.ilioii-. |)(nivbvo I ’t u el 6s. net. 

Robespierre and the Woman he 

Loved, 1 Ij t I ('K I I ! isi HM \\N. h iif^hsh W-rMou 
\)\ III \ s 1\ M'l'oi'i )i. 1 With nuiiieions rnitraits 
I b ni\' o I ’nee 1 2s. 6d. tu ( 

Rose Bertin : The Creator ol Fashion 

at the Court of Mario Antoinette. •«>' I.mm i 

l.xM.i \i>i I'di/di'^li \ < r-.inii 1)\ 1 )i Vs IC \ I'l'Mi'i iK- r 

W Mil l’hntoj 4 i.iviii(' i’oi h.iil and j \ oihei I II led i ations 
1 )« in\ .S\ I) 1 ’rii e 1 2s. 6d. iiel 

Belgium : Her Kings, Kingdom, and 

People. Ily John ui ( nuia v M \< imwi i i I ully 

lihish.itid PemV'^VM lb ( c 1 f5s. nel 

The Eastern Pyrenees and Andorra. 

Hv ^ f S^nn ()’(.o\\nu \iilhnl ol I he bilkeil 
l-’isl," ‘ M.ind.ihiv,” Al Wllll eijdil I lliisti atioii-s m 
(.'nlniii . and i ^o ot lier 1 II ti d 1 .1 1 lolls Deinx .Svo I b lee 

10s. 6d. net 

Gun Dogs. lU'I'bv\NK I OW M N I • 1 ■ MM ON , M 1\ f \ 

ViMliorol’ li'iiiers- I lieu J’oiiilsand Miiiiaj.;ciiient 
Wbl h iiurnei oils I lliislial ions h oni 1 ’liolo^;ia])li‘?. t row n 
.Svo Ibiia- 5s . riel 

Hounds* liy J'KVNK loWMM) H Mi loN^fc.K t' y .s, 

W ith luimei'oiis 1 lliisli.iUoiis Ironi 1 ’liott graplis. C lowti 
.Svo lb lec 5s. ui-l 

Bohemian Days in Fleet Street. Ry a 

Joiirnali.sl . DcniySxo. Ibn i' 1 Qs. 6d. t 

The Memoirs of Albert ibiiitzer. Uy 

his Son, Wai.ti.u Huluzfk. With I Miotogravui e, 
numeioiis othfr Portraits, and facsimile Letters. Demy 
8 VO. Price 15». net 

Madame du Barry. Piy IyOMONIJ aiul JUl.Ls DE 

CrONCouRT. With J’hoUigtavure Portrait and iniineroiis 
other Portraits. Domy Hvo. Jbieel2s.6d.net. 


JOHN LONG, LTD., 12, 13 and 14, Norrit Street, Haymarket, Londoa. 
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Macmillan & Co.’s list 

H. O. WELLS' NEW NOVEL 

MARRIAGE. 

By H. G. WELLS, Author of “ Tono-Bungav,’* etc. 
Extra crown 8vo. 6s. [Sept. 6. 

MAURICE HEWLETT’S NEW NOVEL 

Mrs. Lancelot : a Comedy of Assump- 
tions. By MAURICE HEWLETT, Author of " 'I he 
Forest I.overs,” etc. Extra crown Svo. 6s. ISept. 17. 

ALOEBMOM BLACKWOOD'S NEW BOOK 

Pan's Garden. A Voluim* uf Nature Stories. By 
ALGERNON BLACKWOOD. Author ul " The 
Centaur,” etc. With Drawings hy (^katiam F<obi;.utson. 
Extra crown Svo. 6s. 

The .^heniTMUi.-—^' ' VaxVs G.-mini ’ is a rit.h hook, Iwcnty five yrars 
ago it would have eullilrd iK .iiiihoi lo .tiuI cvfn it»-da> the 

indivUuality expressed in It is r.in t-iiDiinli to Ix' distiii|tiiisbe«Mroiii tli.it 
of any of conff^res. . Jinlliant im.iMln.iiiori js <lis|j|aycd in the 
book.^’ 

The Goodly Fellowship, uy hachel c. 

SCHAtlFFJ.CH. Extia cniwn Svo. 6s. 

A love story of missionary life m I'eisia. 


Part V. Just l^Liblished. 

The Golden Bough : A Study in Magic 
and Religion. By j. c. fkazek. it.r.i,., 

LL.D., Litt.D. Third ICdition. Reused and Enlarged. 
8vo. 

Part Y.— SPIRITS OF THE CORN AND OF THE WILD. 

In two vols, 20S. net. 

The Observtf.^^ Di. Fia/er handles his trciiH iithuis sultiecf with the 
dexterous ease of an atlileie pl.i>ing with a weit'ht tliat would rnish a 
Ipsh perfectly trained man. hase. pr« oision, and wit ni.itk hiswnlinK<m 
every pane. His Is a isork which iimsi help what Eiiu rsoti called ‘tin 
ascending eflort of mankind.' " 

The Early Naturalists ; their Lives 
and Work (1530- *789)- ^y l. c. 

MIALL, D.Sc., F.K.J 5 . 8vo. los. net. 

1 he At lienicuw I'rof. Miall Is to be conKratiihited on having pro- 
duced a woik of distinct Ijistoiic.il vaiim to ail iiiteiestcd in biological 
studies." 

Letters of William Cowper. Chosen and 

Edited will, a Memoir and a few Notes by J. O. 
FRAZER, D.CL. 2 vols, (dobe Svo. 8s. net, 

[Fversley Series, 

Life of William Morris. By alfhf.d 

NOYES. Crown Svo. 2s. net. 

[Eftgitsh Men of Letters. 


THE POCKET PARKMAN. 

The Works of Francis Parkman. 

Pocket Edition. Limp Leather Binding. Id 12 vols. 
With Frontispieces and Maps. Extra IVap. Svo. 6s. net 


each. 

The Congpiracy of Pontiac. 

2 vols. 

Connt Fronienac. 

The Jetniti^?? 

La Salle and the DliooTery of 
the Great Weit. i vol. 

Ifontcalm and Wolfe. In 

2 vols. 


The Old Regime in Canada. 

I vtd. 

The Oregon Trail ; Sketches 
of Prairie and Rooky 
Mountain Life. i vol. 

^Pioneers of France In the 
New World. 1 vol. 

A Half Century of Conflict. 

Jn 2 vols. 


r 

Historical Studies in Philosophy. 

By EMILE BOUTROUX. Member of the Institute, 
Professor of the University of Paris. Authorized Trans- 
lation by FRED ROTHWELL, B.A. 8vo. Ss. 6d. net. 

/ tie Observer. — “ We urge all students of philosophy to obtain this book 
at once and read it." 


MR. HEINEMANN’S FIRST AUTUMN LIST 


A FREE FARMER IN A FREE STATE. 

By J. W. ROBERTSON SCO TT ('• Home Counties "). 
Crown Svo. With 96 pp. of Illustration.s. 6t. net. 

GERMAN memories] 

By SIDNEY WHITMAN. Demy 8vo., with Portraits. 
7 s. 6d. net. 

THE MARQUISE DE CUSTINE. 

Demy Svo lOs. net. 

MICHAEL ANQELO. 

By ROMAIN ROLEAND (Author of “John Chnstophei ”). 
With 24 plates in Monochrome 6s. net 

THE SELECTED WRITINGS 
OF WM. SHARP. 

In f) \‘ois (uniform with “The ('ollecied Woik-i of Fiona 
TMaclcod *') C'r. Svo 5 s. net each. UeafU’ : Vol. Ill — 

PAPERS CRITICAL and REMINISCENT. 

[Previously published: Vol. I. — POFMS. Vol II.-- 
VrUDlJ'S AND Al‘PRFC:iATK)NS.] 

"CHINA JIM ” 

Bs’ Maj.-Gen. J. JI.ARRIS Ci 8vo 38 . 6d. net 


PRESERVING MR. PANMURE. 

A Play by Sir ARTHUR I'INKRO. ( town Svo. Cloth, 
28 . 6d. ; Paper, Is. 6d. 

THE LOSS OF S.S. flTANIC. 

Dv l.AVVKiiNCK IlJtLSLE^ , n.,\ (Onr ol tlw Surtivius) and Imp. 
Cr. Hvii. Illustrated, is fid net. 


A New Art Scries. 

FRENCH ARTISTS OF OUR DAY. 

Each Vol 2s. 6 d. not 

Mr. Hcinemann will issue a series of volunias wnlten by 
Fiench critics on the Painb'rs td the Ninetreiith Fentury 
Each volume will contain a shoit biographical and entu al 
study of the master and 48 platen seletttd Irom hi-^ works 

The fir.st 3 vols. aie ; 

COURBET. By LtoNCE BKNl^DiXE. 

MANET. By I.OUIS HOTJRTlCg. 

PUVI8 DE OHAVANNE8. By ANDKE IMICUEE. 

THE GREAT ENGRAVERS. 

]:ditc(J by AR'JHUR M. HINTV Each vol. with 64 
pages of Illustration.s. 2s. 6 d. net. 

'I he 1 wo New Volumes are 

REMBRANDT; MARCANTONIO, 

[To follow slioi tly : Hulbkin ; Bari oi.i 0/.71 ; I- raoon muj ; 
liocAkTU Pieviously jniblished : Duhkk; MANiKt.NA; 
Van Dyki'. ; Watteau and Borrm r , Goya; J R, Smith.] 

LITTLE BOOKS ABOUT 
OLD FURNITURE. 

By J B. BLAKE ani> A i;. KEVEIRS-HOPKINS. 
Each vol. 2*. 6d. net. The new vol. is CHIPPENDALE. 
[To iollow .shortly ; THE SHERATON PERIOD. 

Previously published : '1 uiioR to Stuart; QuiiEN Anne.] 


New and Recent 61 - Novels. 

BETWEEN TWO THIEVES. 

By Richard Dehan (Author of "The Dop Doctor") 

Bestife the current fiction of the hour, its note %s as that of a cathedral 
origan afiainst penny irhtstle.s.‘'~l*nlly MhU. 

THE MARRIAGE OF KETTLE. 

C. J. Cutcliffc Hyne 

ALEXANDER’S BRIDGES. (2-. net ) 

Willa S. Gathers 

YONDER. E. H. Young 

BORROWERS OF FORTUNE. 

J. L. Herbertson 

THE COST OF IT. Eleanor Mordaunt 


A UNIFORM EDITION OF E. E. BENSON'S NOVELS, 
richly bound, at S*. aat per volume. The Vols. now ready 
are : ‘DODO," "MAMMON & CO.." "THE VINTAGE,'^’ 
and “THE LUCK OF THE VAILS." 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


Wm. HKINEMANN. ai. BioaoRD Strut. W.O, 
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mews ittotes. 

Till' Oi'lobcr B()(jkmax, an Autumn Doublo Num- 
ber, will lx- also a .sjjceial \\'histler Niiniber, and will 
be illustrated with numerous jxntraits and repro- 
ductions of paintings and drawings. It will contain 
artick-s on Whistler hy Joseph I’ennell, and G. S. 
Layard, and among other important contributions 
will be- “ Imglish Literature, 1880-1905,” by G. H. 
Mair ; “ The Red Hand of Ulster,” b;, Shan Bullock ; 
“Swift’s Letters,” by Y.Y. ; "Two Dramatists,” by 
Darrell Figgis; "John Drinkwater’s Poems,” by 
Francis Bickley ; " ].ang's History of English Litera- 
ture,” by F. G. Bettany ; "Prose Rhythm,” by 
Dixon Scott, etc., etc. 


Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton are publishing next 
month a book by Sir W. Robertson Nicoll on " The 
Problem of Edwin Drood : a Study in the Methods 


ol Diekc'iis.” Besides investigating the problem. 
Sir William Niixill has made a close study of Dickens’s 
methods of ccmslnicting his plots and develojiing 
his narrativc-s, and has based his conclusions largely 
on unpublished nialerial. 

Messrs. Hutchinson .irc ])ublishing this month 
“ Greuze and his Models,” by Mr. John Rivers. It 
takes the lorni of an unconventional biography in 
which an attempt is made to reconstruct vividly and 
picturesejuely the evcry-da\’ lilc of this most popular 
of eighteenth century artists amid the quaint scenes 
and characters of old-time Paris. The vohniie will 
be illustrated with fort \’- live iiill page plates. 

Mr. Tighc Hopkins, who is well-known for his 
studies in prison life, has written a new book on this 
subject, " Wards of the State,” vl^'h Messrs. 
Herbert & Daniel arc. issuing this autumn. It 
offers an unofficial view of Prison and the Prisoner. 


Altlioiigli it was only published a month ago, Mr, 
George Edgar’s remarkable novel of the Prize Ring, 
" The Blue Bird’s-Eye,” is already in its third 
edition, and the Musson Book Company have 
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arranged to publish it in Canada. ! 

Mr. Edgar has had the un- I'l.;' 

common distinction of seeing } 

his two first books make their | 

appearance simultaneously — I 

" The Blue Bird’s-Eye ’* with 
Messrs. Mills & Boon, and his 
gossipy biography, ** Martin 
Harvey,’' with Mr. Grant 
Richards. A ni*w comer in the 
book-world, Mr. George Edgar 
has served a long apprentieeshij) 
as a journalist and miscellaneous 
writer for the magazines and 
newspapers. He began in the 
provinces on the rej)orting staff 
of the Lvccrpaol Post, and con- 
tinued tlje same class of work rhoioin u^s.A.stmiws. 
in various jn'ovincial ( cntres for tho wdi-known novc 

n» w novel, “ Tlie An 

some years, the most interest- reviewet 

ing period of which was, he says, a stay of 
eighteen months on the Blackpool (utzcftc Neics, 
His staff engagements ended when he came to 
London tweh'e years back. Here he strove as a 
freelance ; tlie first pajier to fake work with any- 
thing like r(‘gularity from him was the Mamhester 
Daily Dispatch, and he lias betai more or less associ- 
ated with the TTulton group of pajxTs (‘V{*r since. 
During lliat earlv period h<‘ also ( ontribiited a good 
man\' signed articles to the Morning Leader, and 
latterly la? has seemed almost ubiquitous — scarcely 





a week passing but his name 
has appeared over some cliar- 
act eristic article in the Daily 
Mail, Daily News, T,P,*s Weekly, 
Manchester Sunday Chronicle, 
Evening Standard, or other of 
the weeklies or dailies of London 
or the provinces. Incidentally, 
he edited for twelve months 
Modern Business, for the Caxton 
Publishing Company, and lor 
Messrs. Ht'wnes tlieir successful 
serial publication. Careers, a 
work on empiloyinents, wlii( h was 
(.oinphded in eighteen parts. 


Vhoto bv l/.vV/l. Stuihos, 

Mrs. Alice Perrin, 

tho well-known novelist of Indian life, uln 'C 
mw novel, “Tlie AiirIo Indl.in" (Mtthu:.n), 
reviewed on page 261. 



Fhoto by Comad Fritstity. Miss Daphne Allen^ 

whoiM remurlcable book of paintInKS and drawing! Ib reviewed on page 966 . 


Nowadays, Mr. lulgar has be- 

ps. Alice Perrin. ... , , . 

of Indian life, uln 'C COinC a no\ elist tllllliist b\ 

IridUn*’ (Mtlhu^n), i ^ tt 1 3 

3 page 261. acf'ident. He had wntten a con- 

siderable vaiiety of short stories, but had not siaiously 
thought of attempting a novel until after lie liad 
placed his business ^ 
in tlie hands of an 
agent. One da\, 
without consulting 
him, the agent ar- 
ranged a con trait 
for him to write a 
long story which 
should deal with 
th(‘ golden days ol 
pugilism, (he lirm 
who rcfinired it 
having concluded 
that he (ould do 
this beiaiise In^ 
had wait ten rather 
freely on A’arious Miss Chapin, 

ixf wbos.e new novtl, Tlir Cndfr I'l all," Messrs. 

clSpt-ClS 01 Tliat Pitm.in arr pi.bliailDg. 

decaying sport. 

From force of habit, for he had made a rule in 
earlier and harder times of n(‘ver declining work 
that wais asked of him. he promptly wrote ” 'J lie 
Bine Bird's- Eye,” wliich wais a great siic('(*ss as 
a serial and has certainly provi'd a most successlul 
novel in book form, so niiuh so that Mr. Edgar 
has decided to devote himself mainly to novel 
writing in future, and has made arrangf'iirents for 
other books that will keep him busy for the next 
three years. 

Mr. Coulson Kernahan is making a new departure. 
We are used to him as the writer of charming poetic 
prose fancies, such as ** God and the Ant," of thrilling 
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sensational 
novels, of care- 
fully finished 
short stories, of 
scholarly es- 
says, bill now 
he is to c'ome 
before us in a 
new |:,niise as 
the author of 
,i li umorous 
voliiiiK' for old 
and \ oiing to be 
railed “ The 
\] o w - W o w 
liook,” and lo 

Phold hv Fcni/locliu, StDckliolni, bc‘ i 1 1 11 S t 1 a 1 (*d 

Gustaf Janson. . 

Aiitliui of "Tin. eu<l« nl W.u. 

I.ickson). j(«s(|llcl\^ fuiinV 

(liawings ()| Mr. Lawson W'ckxI. It will lie ])iiblish(‘d 
next inonlli h\ Me-^sis James ]\isl)i‘t and Ccuiipany. 



“W’lndfiiiit \'irgin” ir the title of a new novel of 
London lile b\' Mr. Wilkinson Shenen, whir li Mr. 
J lam-Smith is ])iihhshing. 


‘' To Algernon (diaries Swinluiriu', and OIIku* 
Loems ” 1^ a new \dhiin(‘ ol ncmsc* by Mr. Henry J. 
Larkca that M<’sm-s. jarrold will ])ul)lisli this month. 



Photo by Orr T- Co., JohnmiOtburti. 

Mr. William Westrup, 

lliL Soiilh \fricaii novelist, \Nln>bi n"v\ novel, '• J“hc nel*t," is to bo 
liLiblishetl hlioilly by Mibsrs, Alston Kiviis 


Gustaf Janson, wliost' latest book, The Pride of 
War w'(‘ re\i(wv elstwvlif're, has been desrribed as 
the Kudyard Kipling of Sweden. He w.is born in 
Stockholm, on August 2 nd, jNtit). and bt'gan life as 
a paintei', but lalta adoj)l«‘(l Iilcraluit* as his pro- 
f(*ssion. I Iis in boi ik “ \n l_ p-u.ii l ’’ w as publislied 
in i8(i8. 11(‘ has suit i‘ wnilcu a iiumln i (»1 stiiking 

novels, many of whlth ha\(' bcM'ii transkilc'rl into 
most of the lLUio[)ean langiiagr*s Ih h.is tiavell'H.l 
in Ital\' and lhi.‘ Xorth <»1 Alra.i and IIutc obttiiind 
th(‘ local colour foi “ bride ol \\:ir.” d his work 
has been liailed du tie- ( oiitiiKiil a- a iibe-lei piece, 
not onlv by tlu* Joreninsl Icadt is oj iIk morrmeiit 
for InttTnational Arl)itrali«'u, l>iit In^ lliosc (lilit-^ 
who have judg(‘d it soleh as htcialuie. 

Messrs. Hodder A: Stoughton liave pul)lrh('d in a 
sixpennv’ \’()lmn(‘ 
a ('olltM'tion of t]j(‘ 
r(‘markal)le stude^ 
of articles on 
“ What the W'or- 
ker Wdiiits,” that 
appeared in 1h(‘ 
columns of tin* 

Dally Mail, 

Eight ol lli(‘s(* 
artiedes arc by 
H.(L Wells, who 
opened the dis 
c ussio n, a n d 
others are by 
thinkcTs such as 
Frederic Hai' 
r i s o n , H. M. 

Ilyndniaii, John 
G a 1 s w' o r t li y , 

I a 1)0 11 r leader.^ 
siicli as Vd'nion 
llartsliorn, Pliili)) Snowahm, (T(‘oige Barnes, ])iactical 
men of l)usiness siu h as Sir W.iltc'r Riinciinan, 
Ise(*!)()lnn Ruwiitree, slalc'siiu'n such as I'.arl (irey and 
Lord Hugh Cecil, groat landowiKUs likt^ the I)ukt‘ of 
Marlborough. Th(‘ articles are full of siiggc'stion 
and of profound nnportaiu i’ for their man\ -sided 
Loiisidiu'.dion of tint Lal)our Ldirc-sl which is a 
signilic'ant , troublesome, but perl^^^ hopeful 
signs of tlic.^ time's. 

Mr. Thomas Dixon, one of the most jiopniar of 
American novelists and dramatists has had a re- 
markable and remarkaldy varied carc*c‘r. He was 
born in Nortli (dindina, the son ol a B.iptist minister 
of old Revc)lntionar\’ stock, ai th(‘ age' ol twa'iit\' 
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had been elected to the North Carolina legislature, 
and before he was three years older had become a 
successful lawyer. Then he abandoned law and 
politics to enter the mininstry, and was successively 
pastor at Raleigh, at Boston, and of the People's 
Temple, New York. His first five books were 
volumes of sermons, and books dealing with religious 
problems, and he was nearly forty when, ten years 
ago, he published '' The Leopard's Spots," his first 
novel. Its success was immediate, and of this and 
the five novels Mr. Dixon has since written over a 
million copies have been sold. Three of them, " The 
Leopard’s Spots," Tlie (.lansman," and " The 
Traitor," belong to a trilogy whose purpose is to 
dispel wliat he considers the false idea of the negro 
that is gy^’en in " Uncle Tom’s Cabin," and to make 
a passionate plea for the purity of the white race and 
the improvement of our breed of men. Jlis other 
three novels form another trilof^y to expose " the 
delusions of Socialism." In his latest novel, “Sins 
of th(‘ Father" (publis]H‘d by Messrs. Appleton), he 
again deals with the race problem in its intimate 
relations to the home life of tlie people ; the story, 
whose dramatic interest centres on the passion of 
a man of culture and refinement for a woman of the 
lower race, is a new and ampler version of his drama 
on the same theme that has already been enormously 
successful on the American stage. 



./'/lot . hy Wilfrid Jtnkin., Kensin^iton. Mrft. Aerjl SyniOn*, 

whose new novel, ** Prince and Priest " (Sianlisy Paul), U reviewed on 

367. 



" The Shoreless .Sea," ])nblished by Messrs. Holden 
& Hardingham, is Mrs. Campbell Lethbridge’s first 
novel, but she is well-known as a writer ol successful 
fcuilletons, and of short stories. Mrs. Lethbridge 
was educated abroad and has lived chiefly in Austria, 
a country that she knows thoroughly, and to which 
she is devoted. Like most novelists slie is ambitious 
to write a play that shall prove as successful as her 
book. 


Mrs. Mary Gaunt lias nearly (omplebd a new 
novel, a story of West Africa whieh slu' is naming 
" Viii Dolorosa," and Mr. WeriUT Laurie will publish 
it in due course. Mrs. Gaunt is one of the most 
successful of recent Australians who have come to 
make their homes in England. She is the daughter 
of a OJonial Judge ; and it was elevcm years ago, 
after she had been l(*ft a widow, that she came to 
settle in London. Seven yeais belore that her first 
novel, “ Dave's Sweetheart," was published liere 
by Mr. Edward Arnold, and she still considers it the 
best story that she e\’er wrote. A young girl, 
living in a country town of Victoria, she wrote it and 
posted it across " home," and was not so surprised 
as she ought to have been that Mr. Arnold accepted 
it, paid her fifty pounds for it, and that when it was 
published it was very satisfac torily reviewed. It 
was only . when she came to take to literature for a 
livelihood, she says, that she found how toilsome 
and stony was the path she had chosen ; and yet in 
the long run she does not and has no reason to regret 
her choice. “ A newcomer in London has this to 
learn/' is Mrs. Gaunt's experience, " not that people 
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will not accept a new point of view, they will, but 
that the point of view must be presented in such 
fashion as will be generally acceptable. That lesson 
I took years to learn.” But the success of her last 
book, “Alone in West Africa” (Laurie), should 
satisfy her that she has learned it. She feels that 
her upbringing in a land where conventions do not 
count has helped her greatly, in broadening her out- 
look and making her self-reliant, but she finds as a 
result of her early freedom she cannot reconcile 
herself to the orthodox etiquettes and amenities of 
life in a large city ; she likes reading stories of (juiet 
English life but is unable to write them. Her one 
London novel, “ The Mummy Moves,” was of the 
sensational sort and its interest depended on a 
mystery. Slie finds her best inspiration in the more 
strenuous life of the outskirts of the Empire, and the 
wander lust is always carrnng her abroad to renew 
acquaint. ince with such places. When Jier new book 
is out of li.ind she purpo.st's writing one* aliout th<“ 
c.istles that dot the shore of tla; Gold Coast- 
medi;e\ al castles, old and tjuaint .and full of wonder- 
.lul old-world stories — ,ind she will illustrate it with 


a series of unique photographs that she took when 
she was out there a little while, ago. 

Mr. W. Coffey, of the National Union of Book- 
binders, wrote the following letter tr) us last month, 
with reference to our Miss Braddon Number, but it 
arrived too late lor our .-Xugust issue' : “ It is not a 
point of much importance and perhaps for that 
reason Mr. (.live Holland otnils to mention it in 
his admirable article in your )ul>' .Number. I refer 
to the fact that “ Three Tunes De.id, or 'i'he Trail 
of the Serpent,” appeared in serial lorm in a weekly 
entitled the Ilcilfpcnnv Jtiuriuil, in j8t).i or 186;. 
1 remember it well as it was the lirst of Miss Brad- 
don s works that 1 read. I.aler, as an apprentice, 
I not only read many of her books with great delight 
but both as apprentice and journeyman worked 011 
them and helped to turn out m.in\' thousand ^opies 
in more than one workshoj). I thuik the Halfpenny 
Journal w.is controlled by .Mr. .Ma.xwell. There was 
a similar and rival publication running at the same 
time entitled the Welcome GiieH. Both have long 
ce.'ised to e.xisl.” 


Hhc ffiookscllers’ E>tary. 

LIST OF FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 

September 1st to October 1st, 1912. 


Messrs. Appleton Co. 

HRADLLV, MAK^’ II — Iho Jm\oi uf Kings (*s 
liRlIl'HI'-. 11 111'* >1' (.oMimutnl <)s lu l. 

HURKS, j \\ .iud Il'SSl - Hraltli .111(1 till S( liool Os lit-t 
'CIIAMIH’KS, 1< - IMiii Hiid \N«.illiri is. od net 

LllAMIU KS. K - Sire* Is (j 1 Avi.dciii Os 

Cl.lN’l.LAM) 1 -X , .md I’OWIA.L, I \V -R.iilm.id ITruiiiu- los Od 

DIM iN, T1 KlM ‘IIh Sue. ol Hu- J',dlii i (is 

ED1>^', A J - Ihe N< w ( oiiiju tilimi 7s (xl m l 

F,I.\X'( )( >1 ). ( X Sn(iit)<>K\ los (id net 

(rlUllS. (il'O,— Jfii M.tk«r id Dji|iiirliiiii(i«-‘ Os 

GILLMDRl'. K I 111 .Xhsliiv of the Smuid Shot (i" 

(« srXNLl X' -111' I'Miiul'is ()| Mitdrin l'.v‘ln>I"py i'*” ('d 
11 U(jHVs, R Mis Huillciiigs ihiisliiiti. I’nsrnlb ;s urt 

HYDl'.. (, M New.p.iiui R'liiuiiiig .iiid I (u lehpoiidcm't (is ml 
IRWIN, \V- Whcif till' H'Mit Is js 11(1 

lAtONHAUSLR. N L H.indhooU id MiiiuLip.d ArcouiitiOK 4s «(I m 
KINlTM.N, I I '1 In; I'osi 111.1st' 1 <)s 

Mt)NT(A)Ml RX . K H Auditing, rimiiy Jud I'laclitL- ,'is in t 
T'.ATrilLlO, (il D - lli‘‘ ShdiH (»1 ll.idgi’i Os 
PHll I-lPb, 1^ <1 11"- bhe I'iiiil (is 

1*()S1, M — ”11"' N-in"‘l»’S'^ Ihiiig ()*■ 

SKINNER, H 1).- I'.iitli 111. nidi'll Os. 

SMl'lHi S. (1 — D'UMctiiacv .nnl the Olini'h 6s. nt't 
WRTGl'lT, M. 1—11"' 1 h.nint'Ti- (m. 

YOUNCi, MAKTH.X Hcliiiul lli«- D.nk 1‘iurs Os 


Messrs. A. & C. Black. 


(s ()d, 


t hnsti.niity 7s 6d. 
.’.s. od net 

IS, Od net. 


AI LEN I’lULllV' — Pirps .d Hn.ddrv. i*; Od. ii' l. 

BAIKIE^ KEA' lAMl S - Ancu'iit Itgviil. 
liF.I.L. VVAKRKN -Mku k .iiis 3^* 

BRADSHAW. DEST H'. IHX'h RGAl, — Tlif Right Sort. 

BRDWN. EKRC X Pu Iiim mihc N'-iuI. 7s Od. i" i 
BROWNE, KDITH A —Dm is od. not 
CHATIERTON-IULI , (.KURt^L, — Thr Sociok'Kit .d Value 

CHEYNE, MRS KLI/AMl/lH (.IBSON —'I In- X'"n '• of Oii'- Civing 
ClIEYNE,’ RI'A'. '1 K -Mim s of Isauli Rf'-lt.xpJnn'd 5s not. 

DICKIE, REV. I E— Grmi.niv 20s m-t 

FERGUSON, DANIEL - British Ferns, Chih-Mossi-s .iml Hojse 1 ails 
FINNEMORE, IOIIN — Amen(’.i. is. 6d. net. 

FINNEMORE, JOHN.— Holland is. 6d net. 

FINNEMORE, JOHN —Tim Barbarv Rovers, is 6d net. 

HALL REV. CtlAS. A — Romance of the Rocks is. (xl. net 
home GORDON. — ^Ihe Great Western Railway, ts (id net. 

HOPE ’aSCOTT R — Heio and Heroine. 3s, fid 
MALokr. H. T.’ESTRANGE:.— Floicnee is od. net. 

MALONE,’ H. 1. -ESTRANGE.— lava is od net. 

MALONE ?L L’KSTR.XNGE. — Newfoundland is. 6d net 
MALORE’ H. L’ESTRANGE —Nipping Bear 3*' <"1 

MITTON.’O. L — I'he South Eastern Chatham and London, Brighton &. South 
Coast Railways is. I»d. net 

SHEKlNfiHAM, H. T -cLsop’s EaM's os. and los. net. 

SHE'rINGHAM, H. T.— Coarse l ishmg. ss. 6d. not. 


.SUrKINfjll AM, H 1 — Hans 'Xml'-isui s I au\ f.ihs (js and 10 s md 
\\ -XTStfN, RE X' D'XXHD -S'xi.il I'lohli m .iiul the I Iniich's Duty O'l net, 
NXT'STELL, XX I’F Kt^lX'.AL — .N'.itur.il I listnrv ol the (i.nden is od net. 
XMSTLRMAN, PI KCY !• — J Im ,Si .1 Momm li. is od 
WlHH.I.hR, POST, I, 111 1.) (Iranskilml li\ < — Riis-sian Wonder Tales 6s. 


Messrs. William Blackwood & Sons. 

BOW'LIM-. I .SKIPPER, anrl GRl.idJRY, R R L.— Yarns troin a Cai't.nn’s Log. 
6s 

(. K XW !•( )KI ), AT.EXA.NDl'.K Mon-iieiii (.nnifix 6s. 

1 ( ( ('IT. W I Tin S'*cnml ( ii\ os 

CikAN, PKOl’l SStiR — jean J.h'JIKs Kf>\isM‘.in With lhr»'< Portraits, i 6d. 

llLl 

GRIER, SYDN’ V (' ( im- Ciowded Hoiu Os 

ll.ASS AI.L. .AR 1 1 1 If l< Histor\ "I Bi itish J nri igMi TXjIk v 
IvMTPP, SLBASllAN -Mv XV.it' i t un ’,s. (xl 

MtC.XKTlIX.M J 1 Thelii'li K'-voliilion X oj j, Tlie Miiidoi mg Time With 

Pill ti.iits ins ("I III t 

ROBERTSON,! IdiCiIL Hi%tnrv ol 1 nglisli Litei.ilun liiTlirei Parts is 4d. 
laeii 


Messrs. Cassell Co., Ltd. 

A PEL, M Sm eess for Bovs is m I 

BAT-LANTYNK, R M - -C 01 al Island (I amoio Kcwanl S' ri«'s ) is. (id 
B.ALLANlYNE, R M.- Dog C nis.x- (J-aiiiiui-. Kewaid Si-rii-s.) is. Od. 
llRFBNe.R. I'FRcY — While (.annll'l.,, (>s 

CARPEN ILK, BISHOP W. BOYD- Liln’s Tingled Ihread. is m-l. 

D.ARK, SIDNFX’ — Ih.ickerav (Littli Bonk'^ <»ii (ne.it WiiI'ts S'-iii-s.) ij. nt 

DORLINC., 1 IFUT TAPRKLL All About Ships Os 

ET.T.TS, R. A Spid'Tlaml. ts (xl m l. 

l-EUX^KE, AMY LE— J-'.nr (.ates 

(»T1 l.Hv, REV R (- — Ev.ingebi .ilisni rs mt 

HA(«('rAKI), il RILjER — K ing Soloiiuiii’s .Mim-s 7- (xl net. 

Hi>WJ‘„S. MISS E[)ITH — Rainbow ( hiltlren ^s, i,d net. 

JEFF'REX', H. J 'Popular Bol.niv. p. (id net 
toNl S, BICKNAKD E. — Conpnmg Apparatus is md. 

Jt'Nl'S, BERNARD F. — Wirek-bs T'hgiapbv ib. net. 

KEARToN, RICHARD — Nature’s C.irol .Singeis -^s 6d. 

NUTl.ALl . MRS CLARKE. — Wild Mowers as They (trow. Vol. IV, 5s. net. 
PEMBERTON, MA.\ — Virgin Fortress, 6b. 

ROBERLS, CHARLES Ct. D -Babes of the Wild 6s. 

ROBERTS, REV. R It. HARD, dligh Road to ( hi 1st ^s. 6d. n. t. 

KOBS().N, IS.ABEL STU.AKT 'Mrs Pederson's Niece 25. ed. 

SHAW. CAPTAIN I- RANK. —.Sons ol the Sea. 3s. (id 
TALBOT, F. A — Molor'C.ars and Their Sloiy. 21s net 
TERREI.T., DOROTHY A’BFC.KlCn —Sister in Chi.d. ^s. bd, 

THOMAS, 11. H — Indoor Gardening is. net anu is. 6d. nrt. 

VATZEY, MRS. G T'b: HORNE Sistm, T hn «• 2s »,d 

VAIZEY, MRS. (i DK HORNE Tom and Some Other (.iris. 2s. Od 

WOC)!), ERU Bov's Book fit Advent nre. ^s Od 

YONGE, CHAKLOlTF M — J'aisy Cham. (Famn 1, Reward Serie.s.) is. 6d, 
Little Folks Volume ts od, and ss 
Bo Peep Volume 2s (xl and ^s od 
Cass-P’s Annual for Bt»\=i nnl (iiiK «,v. .nil v .1. 
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Mclirt. W, V R. Chambcri, LM. 

AUTHOR or “ I^ADDIE *' — riurlu-MIm). Illiistrdtrfl. as. 6il 

BALDWIN, MAY. --CorahN School Lhutiis With h CtJour 1‘laUs by W. Kaiiiov. 

BAT.DVVIN, MAY —A City SchoolRirl ^^'llh 0 Colour Platen by T. ] Ovmifll ss. 
BATCHELOR, MISS M. -Sallic’s Chihiren With 6 Colour Plates by Gouloii 
Browin*. it(\. 

Buster BiowuN V nil aivl Niinsriisc lllusti.itcd in Colour is (>d net 
Ch.imbirs’ r tyinoJoRical DilIioii.ov. New ami KiilaiRciI I^ditioii is. net 
CJIAMBICKS, ROBERT — Ji.ulitions of lifliiibuiRli Nrv\ luliHoji With <o 
Coloiii Plates and ovi i (•<. Pen and-lnk Sketches by l.mjeN Riddel. R S W . 
21S net. 

CUKREV, ( OMMANDER E HAMIL'ION. K N *^Th. C f»i the KinRs fuiaid 

M'ltli f) Colour Plates l)v W If l liiooine ss 

HORSLEY. REGINALD - The Red Itussai V\ith Cl Colour Pl.iti'- bv 11 C. 

Eartishaw. is bd 

JACBF.RNS. RAYMOND — ^Talulh.i Sm.dlw.ivs With u C olour Plate- In M.dul L 

Altwtll IS bd. 

LYNN.E.SCOTT — A Cavaliei of boitiiiu' With (t ('olom Plates b\ W 11 ( 
Cnmuiie t*** bd 

ME.ADL.L.T. Pf«pry fiorn Ken v W ilh S i nlniii l’lal<-s bv Mt-- A \iideiMiii bs 
ME-ADE , L 1 .- Kiltv C^’Doiion ,in. With b t oloui Plan - b\ I Eiiiiienioit ss 
NEIH)HAM, .ALK lA .ADE'.l .AIDE Soiuv. loi 1 nth ^imjei , m-i 

PARKER, MISSELS - 7 'lie lli-.l(Jiv (d the lIo|»|)(i' IllM-<iiai< <1 lu t olom -t , (»d 

net 

READE', C'll.ARLE'S — “llu' ( loish i .uul Ihr lleaith With ’o ( oloni Plate- and 
Pen and Ink Skeiihes bv (lonlou Hkiwih in (nl ne' 

The Pinwlus'l Book to ( iit .iii-l C.lm’ > bd m 1 
WTEnE:RSE.IM. C.RAt K (, Kapim. Kiddo aud |•.l|.|.o i- b.| m-j 
WIEDT'KSE dM, GRACi: C. - l’u'«\ Wi^'i-n is b.l ,..-1 
W lE.DERSETM, CiK.ACl- Diuki Daddl. i- (.,1 n. t 


Messrs. Chapman & Hall, Ltd. 

ANDOrX. MARC.UlvKll b Val-.imr b. 

*' BELT AV A'l 1 LL " (E'dited b\ ) I )i^;o -'■loii- Tteui< Ouotatii>us tioiu tiu 
VToiK'^ of J' I'i'iiiiile Tliui-.tnii ()i| net 

Bld'HAM E'li\\AKJ)S, MISS -lu I reiu li Alma los f>d n<’i 

GOttLDSBURV, ( 1 I ih in the Indian P. -li, , 7, <.d im i 

GRTBBLL. E'RANC IS — Konianc- ol llie I imkIi 'Ilnalri 1,. mt 

HAMIITO.N, (Tt.ET Marnai;e as a Jonh m 11. f 

THOMAS. E'DW .\ Rl ) (noii.n llonnw "I !n Man and Hi- linnk-. 10 <»tl mt 
THURSION. 1 ' IbMPl.l. Tin Aiilai'oni l 
THCRSIOV. !■ 'rPMPIJ' Mu.nrt _-s n< i 

THHKS'KA, E. TI Ml’LE - .Sajh Bi-ho|. V Romanre j, net 
TOYNBEE. WILLI \M (IMitcd b\ ) The Di.ii les oi \\ illi.un ( haile- M.ineadN. 
2 \ ol, JS"- net 

WALT ACL. DR AI I-RLD RUSSI.I - Maii\ Plai ( in (li.- ( him r-e rs n. t 


Messrs. Chatlo & Windus. 


DE, SI'LIVt iiUR'l. HUGH - \ l)aii»;li(< 1 of fin Mninuu; o- 
C.IBBS, A IIAMILIO.N Ch. .idle \ s<.ii b- 

“T.E: IM/ni IIOMMi: ROl't.C ” -'lln laNoUTiie, of L-aiis MV 7- (*d m-l. 
NEWTL, HORACE W ( — Pansv Ah are, . A Novel os 
I'L.NNA , E 1 , -Tin- Oul( .ist< bs 
PICKTllAI.T., MAKMADUKE. Lanmn ad-m b- 
PRFSI.AND. |<)HN — Mart us Aunliu-' .A Diauia mt 

SHELLEA’. PI KCY BVSSTH (EMiled bv K H SHI PHI KD) roui|jUte 
Poeln.il Works In 2 A’ols 2, md ami <s net per \oluuit 
SVRElTr, Nl.TTA -Three \\o,„eu (.s 

THOMAS. E.DVV^ARD fE.ditoii - 'lln- Pocket (t'orne Boiiow Choaii pas,ape, 
from Boirow's Works 2s net .uni mt 


Messrs. W. B. Clive 6^ Sons. 


BARTT 1 Tl . E .A , M, A — I«o?n E’\ei( iscs 2 s (id. 

DIJMVILI I , B , .M .A , I f’ P — Mental J'ir<Ms,is. \ JIamIbook P-jvrhologv foi 
1 eat In r-. 

GRELN, PROEKSSOK | A . H A — Pestalo//i. 1 il< au-i W . ik of 
KOBEIRI.S, (j A-, Af A — .New [tiunu l'icmh<oui,i 2s od 
'I ATE, A 1 , M.A - Ni'vv Binioi I^aiiu Re.uJti js 
THCfMPSUN, J. A',, .M ,A - Ne%\ Jiinntr Latin I. oui-a . 2s. Od. 


Messrs. Constable fir* Co., Ltd. 


BIJT.L. KEN'Ii (Illiistialor) — The Ai.^bMn Ni/i;lds. los (id in t 
DIv I A MARE, WALTER— A Child’s iMy. -i, mt 
1 > 0 \\ D, 1 ’ C — T’olly of the Hospital Staff. 3s ud net. 

HAKKTS, (ORKA. -The Rctorfliiifi Aii^el. bs 

L 0 L 1 E:E, I'KETjEKIC. — llie Roniame ot a lavoiintr. los btl net 
MALCOL.M, MATOR NIEL —War in Botuuii.i 111 iKbb. ss m’l 
MALI.TNc., MAtllll.DE The Iinniat ulate A oniii; .Minisb 1 bs 
ROBIN.>((\', W HEATH.— Bill the Miiidei. los od ml. 

SH. A\\‘, MR.S. BKRNARI 3 (Editoi) — ScJection-4 from the V\oiks<»l Bernard Shaw. 

•is IK 1 

SI. ADEN. DOUGLAS, and HUMPHRIS, E. Adam LimKiy fhadon it.s ml net, 
VI.RNEDf , R E — 1 he 1 uric pKidy. bs 

W’ASHBl RN, C.. C. - Pawn's from the liotik of I’ariiJ, (New Edition.) jjsi. net. 


Mr. Henry Fiowdc. 

HAMII/rON, lIFr— The People of God. In 2 volumes. Voi. I , Jwael , A'ol. JI., 
‘The f hurdt. 

Rf'GERS, R W Cuneiform Par.^llels to the Old Testament. 

SI EBBINCj, william. — T ruths 01 Truisms, lAait 11. ; and on Oxford India I'apcr. 

The Novels of .Su Waltei S(ott in Iwenty-four vtilumes. With more than ijoo Ulus- 
tratnuis. Three Elditions C^n Oxford India Paper. 

I'our volumes in the Oxford I.ibrary of Translatiuiis : Philostratus in Honour of 
Apollonius, Translated by J. S. Phillimore, 2 VoJs. — Taritus Histories, 
f^ransilatml by W. HaniUtoii jFyfr. 2 Vols. — Companion to Roman History 
by H. Stuart Jones, 


Messrs. Gny Haneoek. Ltd. 

WbiGlN, KATE DOUCil.AS. — Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm (Populai Reprint. 
WII.SON, CATHERINE — The Modern Evaiii^eliac. 6s. 


Messrs. Hodder V Stoughton. 

ANONYMOUS.-- -The Bride’s Breviary. 6s. 

BARC:LAV, MRS HUBERT.— A Dream of Blue Ro-^es. 65. 

BARNIi, KIITY. — To Morrow. 3^. bd 

BARKllv, J. M. — Peter P.in in Kensington Gardens. Vellum, 301.. net ; cloth, 
TS*; net. 

BEACH. RE:X.— The Net. 6s. 

BENNICIT, ARNCALD - How to Live on Twenty foiii Hours a Day. Mental' 
E'fheicney. — Literary Taste. — The Hainan Machine. '-The Least ot St E'neiid. 
is net. eai h 

BREASTED, I’KOF. 1 H — Devi lopment of Ridigioiis and Aiinent Thought In 
Ivgvpl. Tos bd. net. 

CT.IE'EORD, MRS MILLS Where the Rainbow Ehids is. m't. 

CROt-Kb-Tr, S K PiMK'ess Penmfess, 2s, net. 

CK(H KE,rr. .S K l.ove m Perimkeitv Town 2'i. ml. 

C’RCM KE'1’1, S K — Sweethe.irts at Home (*s 
('UMMTNti, E D--Wilii Roil .iml Gun los (kl nef. 

DIE'SSMAN, PROF AI^OLE, D D — St Paul m th(‘ Light nl Soeud and Kdigions 

Histoiv ms. bd net. 

DERBY. CAROLINE ABBOTT— The Beauty of Li(. b, nef. 

DETMdLD. IvDWAKD J - llu E'.d.les of iEsop i h.th, is*- net llhmtiated 
DR’KE'N'S, ('HARLElS —The PoHliuimu], Papers of the, I’ltkwnk Club fllu=> 
ti.ib‘d III (. uliUii bv E'rank Riviutlds kl"|h. is-, net 
E\)Sl'bK, \ ,\ 1 lie Me-.s.ige of Rribiit Browning ss net 

FORSA EH, REV PRIN P 1 , D D Maiiiage- Its E Ihu s .ind Rdigiou 2s bd 
net 

EREEMVN.R AUSTIN - Ihe New ImiMvsfeiv 

J-'KlETi, .A If — The Cieiui.in E.Tm»mi .iml the pe.u 1 nl tin- WoiM. f>s 
EA’EEE’. KI'A' 1)A\I|). M A — i In E ssi-nli.^I, ot Cluisti.iu IhTief. i, (>d net 
GARMCI'. ( llARI.l S -Iw'o M.ml, and i M.m b, 

(lE'RARD MoKlC !■ Dm ot M.iilboioiigh's C .ii'l.ims (»s 

(.ld<Al AN Y. t ROW’S! PRlNCh Ob. Eioiii Mv lluiitmg l».i\ Book (.- ml 

CIOKDON, REV ALIA D.IittD Hie ISx’ts ot tin Old Iisiainent bs net. 

C.RAM', 1 XDY SYBIL Tin- l hcjm-i Boaid. (>, 

llAYElNt., C. .ami M TivtnM 1., 

HENSON. KEA’ ( ANON lU NSLI'N, DD - I'uiil.inisiu 111 1 ugl.iml '■1, m‘l 
llth.llES, KUPEKl Dll OI<l Nest 

lEJ EERSON RT'\' C I . DD -Ihe Mmb'.ter .is Shepln i<l i- ml mt 
lOWE.rr. RE\' I H , M \ . DD — lln- hei • His 1 ite .lud Woik v 

KIPI-I.NCi. RUDA AKD Itn Song ol tin 1 n);li -h JIlii,ii .ili d m tobmr l»\ \\ 
Heilh Ro)>insiiii ii, in t 

KNTCiin REV C. H- M.i.luig Hdp to, i h.iimmi: D iv - is od 
KNOWE.FS, jOSIHMIlNb. PPH AIRN In u. Uphoist.,..! ( .ig, 

I J*'M Bf R(,b K. I k NS I M.ide, Mmi.itiiii oiliv, (nitiine. \ , llinu. / • 2'- mt 
LE'MBEKCiER. I'KNSl' - Riil).M>al of ( )in u Kli.ivvam llliisii.iit d b\ J'dmuml 
Diil.u (loth !«,- net 

LOFTHot Sb. PkOI- W b btlm^ .ind lh< 1 innl\ (,d net 
M.ACAUT.AA', ROSE The E<, .shon’ (Ifoddii N Stonchton’s / i .ms > I'n/r No\t 
Competilion ) 

MACKAA' Kb'V \\ MACKINlodI BI> Bibb 1 ' p. , .,1 Mmb 1 n Women o. 
MACLEAN. DONALD Idm .S. .iileH (n 

MARCHMONT. ARTHUR W' -Tin E.igiav S.jii.io Mv l» rv . ( 

MoUETOtll. W Beng.ili Tabs b*. 

MORoAN RE:V (. (AMPBILL. DD -T he M. . ,p.-. ... tin IC.oi. o| ih- B,bb 
(i) M.ilthew’ to C olos-%i.ui-. , ( •: T In ss.il..iii,m- lo ih. k(V(.l.M..n ^ bil .mlIi 

OPPEN’HEIM, I PHIEldPs -Tin Light., 1 W.iv o-, 

P.ATTLRSON. REV R I IIP, i alilMMN P.,I j, mf 

PAUI . HbRBLRT V>u. e„ Ann. 7- (.1 

]»EMBI RTON. M.A\ -Bctme of \ , m, < ml 

PRA'IZ. (T AIKL Dl li.m.. Im.im W iilnn IlhiMb.I 1.., bd mt 
RAL, MRS MILM A Bottle m tin Sm..k, (., 

REVNOI.DS, MRS BVILI fb —A Make.hill M.irn.ig, b , 

REVNOl DS. MRS BAILLH Tin .N..|.),ions Mis-, Lis), 2s net 
RI( E:. ALU E' Hbd.AN A K..m.m, of Billv (..,at Mill i.s 
,4<ODlN. AUU.USIE. All ib, ml 

SMITH. REA’ PROF DAVID. M A. DD Ihe lliM.an b'siis 2'- f.d ml 

SNOWDEN, PHIJJP. MP- lln- living AAagr 

STE'UART. 1 A --Ihe Rot k ot the Ravens, bs 

SWAN. ANNIE S — Wov, n of the Wind (.,1 

SWAVNlv, MARTIN -Tin Day ih.it Ch.ingeil the \\ orM bs 

SWAYNIv, MARTIN — The Sporlnig liiitunl. bs 

TEMPEST. T'VICLYN Th* Roc'U'’^ M.ii. h b,. 

THE Ai UIOR OF ‘• THE I ADA Ol Till Db.t ORATIoN •- lln T .idv Mann-,1 
b' 

TA’ND.Al r, W, ALTER, R 1 An Aunt in I gvf*l Cb.lh, iss net 1 diluiii fie 
1 iix, , vellum, (2 2^ in-t 

WEYMAN. STANLI V — Th, AAibl (n-es, 2-, ml 

WKTCHN, KATE: DOUGI.AS— A ClnbP' lommv with Dn k, i- is. mt 


Mexsrx. Hurst Blackett. 

HAMIT.TON, COSMO Die Oiitpfist f»f I t, 1 -nlv f- 

TIBBITS, MRS VAAiyil'R -tiln-s Si i-n m b.i-i ,iini \Ae-*i V\ ith numerous 
Illusti.itious if,s net. 


Messrs. Hutchinson 8^ Co. 

HAMILTON, HON. MRS (b.Dini HENRliirA EOAAlbR) Lonl VAoIvei 
h.impton . A Biographv, with I’ln.ioi'i .i\ ,ii. I’l.itc-. .iml othei Illiistmtions 
2 Is. net 

MAXWELL, W^ B — Geiirr.il Malb« k's Sh.nbnv bs 

ORC ZY, BARONESS — M« ailow Sweet bs 

WHI LE, (iRACE MILLER, b'lom the A'alb \ <.| the Missing. 


Messrs. T. C. 8^ £. C. Jaek. 

HESANT, MRS ANNIE. - Theosof.liv br| m-l 
BRY( E. ALE.X.. M.D , D I'h Du-letns ml ...-t 
BRINTON, SKLWYN, M A -Pei ngim. is b<l m t 
CORDEk, ERFCI), E R.A.M — Beethovi-n. is (id m t 
C ORDER, FRED, E.R A.M. -Wagm-r iv. b,l net 
CC 3 WEN, SIR EREDE:RU --MendeUsohii is i,d md 
GOWEN, SIR FREDERIC — .Mo/.art is. („1 ,,,1. 

GOODRICH. E. S., M.A., E’.R.S - Evobiiioii ml net 
HARLEY, |. IE, M A. — .Symliralism bs, m f , 

INNES, A D — A History of the Hiuisli N.itn.n ,s bd net. 

JOHNSTONE, HILDA, M.A.--()liv..r Cromw, II bd. md. 

JONES, A. J,. M.A., B.S( ., Ph.D - Euekcn (,d md. 

LANDON, RONALD. — Schumann Jh bd net 
LANDON, RONALD. — 'Ischaikow'skv. is ml net. 

LEKHITON, PROFESSOR GERALD, M.D. Embrvology. 6d. iicl. 
MACPHERSON, H., E.R. A.— Practical Aslionoinv. f.d. net. 

ROBERTSON, W. A., F.F.A. — Insurance at. a Means of Investment. 6d. iKd. 
STALEY, EDGCUMBE.— The Charm ol Cfnmsborough. fid. net and is. 6d, iiei, 
STALEY, RIXjCUMBE:.— T he Charm of MlllaiN fid. net and is. 6d. net, 
STALEY, EDGCUMBE. — The Charm of Holman Hunt, fid, net and is. fid. not,. 
STALEY, FHTCX'UMBE.— The C.hanii ot lyoighton. 6d, net and ih. fid. net. 
STALEY, EDCRZUMBE.— The Charm of WTnmler. bd. net and n. bd. net. 
STALEY, EDGCUMBE. — Thu Charm of Rembrandt, fid. net and is. fid. net. 
STEVENSON, THOMAS. -Chrysanthemums, m od. net. 

TAYLOR. PROFESSOR A. E„ F.B. A.— Aristotle, fid. not. 

WAH', REV. L. MACLEAN.- Carlyle, fid. md. 

WALKER. SYDNEY F., R.N., M.I.C.E.- Aviation, fid. not. 
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Me*»r». J*rroM tt Son*. 

ARMSTRONG, JESSIE.— Zeph Miller. Illujirnted. 2». 

IIARTON, F. TOWNEND, M.R.C.V'.S — My Book of FavouriU- Dogs. With 12 
Illustrations in Colour by C. Vrnion Stokes 3s. 6fl. not. 

CARRERAS, THEO.— A Year with Naliire. With about ton Illustration in duo 
tone and line, as. 6d. 

DANDO, W. 1 ’., F.Z.S.— More Wild Animals and the Camera. With n Mounted 
Collotype Plates, 58 cuts m duo tone, and End Papers. 6s. net. 

DERENH A M, H M— Una's Friends. Illustrated. 2s. 

ELL»S, W. Cl. INTON.— Idle Hands. 6s 

FOWKLL, OLIVIA. — Brave Girls All With 0 Illustrations in Colour and duo tone 
by kilzalieth Earnshaw. V'- hd 

HAWKES, CLARENCE.- The King «»f the 'l*huridering Ileid The Bi.igiaphv of a 
Bison llliistrateil l»v Chaih-s Copeland 3s 6d. 

HUTCHESON, J. C— Bob Strong's Holidays Illustrated in Colours bV Charles 
Norman 2S^ 6d. 

LEIGHTON, ROBERT -The Biavrst Bf»v m the ( amp With s Illustrations 111 
Colour and dun tone by Thai Irs Norman. 2s ti<l 

LlTTLl', MAY — Mon Uji-to date and Economual Cdokerv. 2s (»d net 

.MElCALrr, W. C --The Boy lUustrateil in Colours by Chailes Ni»niiau 

2s. 6d, 

OVEK'ION, ROBERT — Taghts Out. Illustrated in Colours by Charles Norman 
2s bd. 

OVERTON, ROBERT— Fiiend or I-orliine Illustrated. 2s 

PRO 1111 ' ROE, 1 * RNLST —Scholars and NloiUs. With 0 Illustrations in ( tilian and 
duo lone b\ 1 ’' ITiliv. IS (id. 

Rl'lT), L C — laeviilha. Illustrated 2s 

KTCtBY, ARTHl'K — ( oiiwav Drewe lllustiated 2s 

SI' WET.T , A.NNA — Black Beauty The Aiilobiographv of a llorsi With 18 
lilales in ( oloui bv ( ei il /Mdin 7s bd. in't 

SU:BB 1 N(i. (iRAf !• — Thf Bother of a Boy llkislraled. 2s 

STJAVAKT. I'SMF M.m.i ■ A Manv Idvll llbislra(< d, =s. 

S\’LV.A, CARMEN, Tboiiglils of a (^lucni m l 

TlOniiMAN. L T 1 fn- ( onmu’, of ( .iiliii.i With s llluslratioiis in Colour ainl duo 
tone bv B« i ti iiii (.jilluTt j'-. b<l 

YORKI'. t CRUS — Ihe McdliLolC lllii,lial< d 2s 


Mr. T. Werner Laurie. 

BITMPUS, T FR -Wns —The ( .itherbals of Rome and Soiilbein Italy, ibs net 
CHISHOLM. A STUART —Tin Imlcpriidcnre of Cliili. 7s. bd ml. 

C ROSS, VR'lOklA Lil« ’s Shop Window net 

T VAUXTiKCNl'., 1 ^ B - Hie 1 iglii Side o| T.omlon. bs net, 

INCIL 1 ^B^^ LI'O.NARH CRT SSW fXL. -tKcai Wilde. Some Rernmisierin 
2S. bd net 

LANG, liLSTl' M Old I'nglisli 'I owns bs riel. 

TRELAWNTN . OL()R(il'\ Tin Sloiv of Haivev Sindair .’s. net. 

\'AL 01 S,(i M — Antuinet ami t uj los in Oui Homr s 6s net 


BARR, ROBT— The Palace of Logs b. 

BUCKROSK, j F-Tbc Bn.mns 
GERARD, LOUISE —The Swiininn fi- 
STEVENS, E. S— Mv Su<l.in Ve.u i.r. bd m-l 
TROUTBECK, (j 1 * 2 — R.inible-, m Tdojem.« Illiisii .ited 
TROlJBRintiE, LADY - Sl-n mligl.i o-, 

WIT.I.COCKS, M T’ — The Wind Amoiig the Bailey b- 


Mr. John Murray. 

BONNFY, T (i , 1 > Si TRS — X'mIi.uki' Third (I'.iil.iigt di I .liiion O'., net. 

CABOT, WILLIAM BRiHiKS — In Noiilnni L.du.ifloi Wiih yt, lUu'itrations. 
IlOVVORTil, SIR TM'.NR\' II . K i T I SI (ireg.nv iln fio.il us net 
KENNlvin. in IB)N l()kl> II'SIKI Ihc PlulM ol ,\ridophancs Tians- 
I.itcd into I’ngle.h A'l r.i s. m-l 

LUCH.AIR]'. A( lllLLP Sm i.d li.imi in tin 1 nne of J'lnlip ,\iigii-tu_-^ Edited by 
Louis Halpin I ran d.iP d bv E P Ki'himl 
LYNCH, BiiHlIN — (jlaimun i,-, 

MACDONNT.I .E, PKCJTESSOR A A , and Kl.l 1 11 , T>R A P> — \ ejir Indes of Names 
and Siib|ects Indian R< I Old- Sei If - 2 \'oT. 

MrCONNELL. KAY MADDINC., Pb D - Cnmm.d Ri i-onsibilii v ami Soual 
Restraint 

NAPIFR, T.ADV. or MAC, DAT A Mmldlim; T iirfau^b (,s 

NEUMAN, B PAUL Simon Biainlm. o-, 

OSTLER, AE.AN — Ihe Aralis m Tniioli, V\Ttli an Airrniiif of tin Di .erl War 
PU'KEKING, MRS T — Hie I uligblfiiimnl of S\l\i:i b‘ 

.SOANE. 1 B Tbioiigh Mesop. a.imi.i and 1 ui ki st.ni m Disjon a- \\ ilh Map. 
STA(P<k)l.E. IE Ld' VERT —Tin Siitii of tin ITii'e l’l,i\ir b- 
lALMAtil , MRS — Hn Aulobiogi.ipliy ol T l)i Will Tahnage, LM_> With Por- 
traits 

TEMPI E. STR RICIEARD C., BART.- lellers and Cliaiaetrr Sketi lie-^ horn thr 
Hoii-i ot ( ommons. 188b. 18H7 

W.ATNEY, ClEAKl PS, ami LITTLE, JAMES A -- Imbistiial Warfare, 11- Aims ,ind 
MethofE T \ plained 

WEIGAEE, MISS RACIIET. (Edited by) — (■irnspomlenci f»l Eonl^l’iirKhcrsh, 
1K0H-.I0 WTDi III iKt rations. ^ 

WTEEMOTT, MISS ELLEN A —Genus Ros.i P.ii t xxiv 

WVNDJIAM, HON. MRS HLKjH.— T he Coi u spondeiicr of S.nali, Lafly Lvttelton, 
1787 1870. With Portraits 


Meftftrs. T. Nelson & Sons. 

BUCHAN, lOHX—ITeslet John. 7 d. net. 

DOYLE. A f ON AN — Micah Claike 7c] imt 

nr BAI\ CAPTAIN RAYMOND - rs.ooo Milisin .i Ketch 2S net 
M ARRN A 1 , C APTAIN — Masierman KeadN od md. 

C)’( ONNOR I 1 ' Some Old Lo\e StorK‘s is m l 
I’Utill, FDWTN --The City of the World 2^ net 
VYATSON, DR — Hie Book ol Dirt 25 net 


Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. 

BENSON, R, HUGH — The CluIrTs Rule of Tib llliistiated by (labrid Pii)|)il. 

IS ml, ))a|»ei (oveis. 2s ml, ilolb 
CriHBER'J'. lAlin R —Life of St. 1 ram is of Assisi 12s bd net 
ElXiXR, L.ADX' A ( ilonial (io\ermir in Maivland lloialio Shaipe and his 
limes, 17s f 7t ix'f 

FITZSIMONS, 1 '. W. South Afueaii .Snake- ,iml then Venom, and how to tieat 
Snake Bites, us (id net 
HARRIS, FRANK - - C.iavifatioii 

IFRKV, R K — Old Rlivnies with New Tunes js. bd net 

LANti, .ANDREW — Books and Bookman, Poi ket Edition, with new Prefat f ^pecullv 
wilt ten for this l‘.diln)ii. 2S net, cltith , is net, le-atlier 
MACY, S B.— The Hook of the Kiiigelom . Bting the Bible Story from the Birth of 
Samuel to the Death ot DaMd. is (>d net, 

MORRIS, VNTl.Ll AM.— ( ollected V\ orks \'ols. XllI to XVl /■12 12s , net set (.f 
24 vols 

SOMEKVTLLT.. E. CE — The Discontented Little Elephant is (nl net 
TAW.NEY, K 11 Agianaii I’rohlern (Hu*) m tin* SiKleenlh feiilmy 
WAKEFORD, REV. CANON )()HN — Ihc W'ood and the World . Pastoral Studies 
foi the Modem iTeathri. 

WILSON, RFV H H —T.ptstopacv and Unity 
WT)OD, MICHAEL —The House y| Pe.rce 4s. bd. net 


Mcatrs. Methuen & Co. 


ARNOLD, MRS. T. O— Honours Easy, bs 

ATKINSON, T. D. English and Wi-lsli Catliedrals. WTih 20 Illustrations m i <ilour 
hv Walter Dexlei , R.B A. los 6d net. 

BAC.OT, RK'HARD Dameley Pl.ice bs. 

BAILEY, IT. C —The Subiiihan (js 

BOW'EN, MARTORIE.— A Knight of Sp.iin bs 

D 1 TCH FIELD.' P. H , M.A.. l-.S A — The Old English Country Sqmie With 24 
Illustrations, of which 8 an* in Coloiii. los. bd net 

GIBBINS, H de B, M.A , Lilt. D —Industry in Eiiglaml . ITistoiical nutliiies. 
With b M.ips Seventh .iml levisod Edition. los bd 

HAYNES, HENRIETTA --(Jueiii Hemietta Maria and llei FiiemE With 12 
Illustratifuis. los (nl m-l 

IHRROLD, WALTER —A lUiokof Fanu.ns Wits. With 12 Ilhudi.ilions 7s bd net. 

LOWNDES, MRS BELT OC.— Mary iVclieli. (is 

LUCAS, E. V.- Lomlnii Lavender 6s 

MILNE, A A. Thr Holulay Round. 6s. 

MOND SIR ALFRED, BART., M P.— Questions of To-day and lo-morrow. is net 

MORGAN. C. LLOYD, LL.D., D Sc , 1 - R S., Professoi of I’sychology and Ethics 
in the University of Bristol — Instinct and Ex|ipneiue net. 

NEVILL, LADY DOROTHY (Eilib-d bv her Son) -My Own Tunes, i.ss. 

NORMAN, MRS tiEORGK.— Tim SiEri Dress. Gs. 

OLLIVANT, ALFRED -The Royal Road (is , ^ 

PATRICK MARY MILLS, PhD— A Life of Sappho. Willi many Ilhistraticms. 


IS. 6d, net. 

rF.NRO.SK, MRS II. H.— Charles the Great. 6s. ,, , 

PRICE, ELEANOR C. — Cardinal de Richelieu. With 12 Illustrations. i«*s. 6d. net. 

RIDGF!, W. PETT.— Devoted Sparkes. 6s. 

RYAN, P. F. W. — Stuart Life and Mannri-s ■ A Social History. With !«• Illiistia- 
lions. los. 6d. net. 

SPENDER, LA.— The Indian Scene. 3s6d.net. 

SQUIRE, JACK tOLLINGS, B.A. -William the Silent. W'lth 12 Illusiralions. 

TURNlfR, Ma"oR-GENFRAL SIR ALFRED E , K.C.B.— Sixty Yrais ot a Soldier’s 
Life. With 3 llhislratioris. 12s. ()d. net. 

THCWIAS’STANFORD, C —The Are ol Hearts - A Romance of High I'olities 6s. 

VARDON. HARRY, and HOWARD, R. E.— How to Play Golf. With 48 Illus- 
trations. net. . 

WILLIAMS, IL NOEL.- -The Love Affairs of the Condbs (j.S3o-i7>l‘>). With 17 
Illustrations. 158. net. 

WILLIAMSON, C. N. and A. M —The Heather Mwn. 6s 


Meatra. J. Niabet » Co.. Ltd. 

BFVAN. TOM - Om of the Awkward Squad 3^. (>d 

y LAKKi:, Rl* \’. W. K LOWTHER (Edited l»\). l-auiig Hu- Facts With ( oii- 
tiihutions bv v.irioiis wdl-kiiowii Writers. Clu-.q) ITlitioii. i> (id. net 
Kl-’RNAHAN, ( OULSON. Tlu Bow-Wow Bouk. 2s. 6il. net 
MAtKIF, lOHN— A Bush Mvst.iv 3s (nl 
MOORF, DOROTHEA --Nadia to Ihe Rescue 3s. (id 
MOOKJ',, DOROTH1*:A —Terry, Hu (iiiI (iuidc 3s 6d. 

RHODl-:s. KATHEYN — School-t.nl Honoiii I'l 6d. 

RUSSELL. LADA’ AGATHA.- (ioldeii C.iain 2snct. 

ST MAKS, l-RANK.— On Nature’s Tiail (is net 
TORREY, DK. K A —The GKt ol tlu- Lessons, iqn m net. 

WATSON, EREDl’ RICK —The (.host Roi k is (id 
WT'STI'RMAN, PEKCA'. — The Mvmg SubmaMm- 3*^ bd 


Mr. David Nutt. 

BUCIILA’ — St, Pram !<% of Assisi, is. bd. 

BUCllLA’ — Ihe Se< ret of (.cimanv’s Exp.insuin, is 6d 
BUCHANAN — Episth-s of St. Paul 

BOULlCr DK MIN ILL Prominent P.nghsli Men and Women in Pans during the 
Itiirlies I2S, 6d. 

FFRC;USS(.)N. — Ochil l airy Tales. 3s. (id 
FRENCH, CANON — Prcbistorie Eaith 3^ (id 
MALT., A. — (jodmother’s Stories. .Ahruit (>s 

HJNOD, H.— The Social Lite of a South Aliicaii Iribe. 8s. 6fl net. 


Meaara. Oliphant, Anderaon 0^ Ferrier. 

COWAN, MINN.A t.., M.A — The Education of Hu* W'oinrn of India 12 Illustrations. 
3s ()d net. 

MACKINNON, KLV ALBERT G . M A. (iod’s Right-of-Way Through a Young 
M.in’s Life is. (id net 

ZWEME.R, SAMUEL M., DD, 1 - .K ( ..S - -The Moslem Christ Illustrated and 
l-atsimilcs i--. bd. net. 


Meaara. John Ouaeley, Ltd. 

.AKMVTAC.E, I ! . LI. D., etc — Humour of S< lence 3s (kl. net. 

BLAIKT.EY, ETHI-'I . — Dorothy Gayb- 6 s 
BUCHANAN, ALl'KF.D.— The Modem Heloise. 6 s. 

C URTIS, CAPTAIN HENRY. - Idma's Lover. 6 s. 

FAIRW'EATHKR, LE^ONOKA. - An Englishwoman in Gcniiaiiv. 28. 6 d. net. 
FKNNIMORF, ]OHN.— The House of the Kaid 6 s 

FRASER, PKC>FESSOR N 1 U.SON Airu-rua, Old and New. 7 ^ 6 d net. 

HILL, CiHATTERTON. The TMuIo .ophv of Nmt/.sihe. 7s (id. net 
lONF.S, W. BKAUNSTON Om Nance 6b. 

LUSK, LEWIS —Sussex Oak. ds. 

McCLYMONT, I AMES R. ~ Meincal Roniaru-es and Ballads. 3s. (id. net. 
McCLYMONT, JAMES R. - Cliarai U is m Outline. 3b. 6d. net. 

OLIVER, P. E — The Englisli Stagi is 6d net 
PRICE, DOUGLAS, M.A.- -The Soul of pidas. 2s. net. 

SADLER, S H. — Trunkles 2s. m l 

WARD, C. IT DUDLEY.— Boaduea. (Historical Novel.) 6s. 

WILSON, RATFIMEXL. — The J-:\]ii-rimentalists is net 

WINTLE, HAROLD— Until that I )av. (>s. 

WINSLOW^ DR. FORBES — The Insanity of Passion and (Time. ros. (id. net. 


Meaara. Kegan Paul, Treneh V Co. 


Meaara. Milla dT Boon. 

ABRAHAM, G. D.— BiTtlsIi MouiiUin Climbs. New Edition, .ss. net. 
ABRAHAM, G. D. — Swiss Mountain Qirnbs. New Edition. 3s. net. 
ARMSTRONG, CECIL F.— A Century of Great Actoi's (1750 net. 


ALLAN, A. D. H —Waters from Deep Springs. 3s. Cd. not. 

WOOD, WALTER. — The Battleship : Being the Story of the Greatest Naval Weapon 
from the FTrst Ship of-the-Line to the Present-day Leviathans. WTth 103 
Illustrations by Frank 11 . Mason, R.B.A., and from Eiigravingb, Plans aiul 
Pliotogi aphs. I2S. 6d. net. 
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Maitrt. StMley P»«l AT Co. 

BEESTON, J. L.— Dagnbert's ChUdren. 6a. 

DRAMIL CHARLOTlTi. — A Strug(;le for a Ring. 6d. 

CHESTER, S. BEACH.— Dinen a Deux. js. net. 

DRUMMOND, HAMILTON.— Justice of the King. 6d. 

HORN, KATE.— Susan and the Duke. 65. 

JAMES, A. E. — Her Majesty the Flapiwr. 6s. 

'KENDALL, OSWALD.-^aptain Hawkes, Master Mariner. 6s. 

KENEALY, ARABELLA, — ^The Irrasistible Mrs. Ferrers. 6s. 

KOEBEL, W. H. — In Jesuit Land. us. 6d. net. 

LLOYD, j . A. T.— The Throe Destinies. 6s. 

MACKIRDY, MRS. ARCHIBALD, and WILLIS, W. N.— The White Slave Market. 

Eighth Editiono 3a. net. 

MILKS, ALFRED II. — In the Lion’s Mouth. 5s. 

MILES, ALFRED H.— Where Duty Calls. 5s. 

PEARCE, CHAS. E. — The Star of the Efist. 6s. 

RAWSON, MAUDE STEPNEY.— The Three Anarchists. 6s. 

STANDING CROSS PERCY. — (luonlla Leaders of the World. 6s. net. 
SUTCLIFFE, IIALLIWELL. — Priscilla of the Good Intent. 6tl. 

Mcltrt. Sir Iiaae Pitman flT Son. 

BERRY, A. J., M.A. (Oxon.) — Visual and Observational Anthrnctir 2s 6d. net. 
BERRY, A. J., M.A. (Oxon ) — Language and Sense Training ('lames. is 6d 
BERRY, A. J., M.A. (Oxon.)— Pitman’s Speed Tests and Guide to Rapid Writing 
in Shoithand. 2s. net. 

DERRY, A. J., M.A. (Oxon ) — Miscellanet^us Readings in Pilinan’s Shorthand, No. i. 
Cloth, xs. net; P^iei, Hd. net. 

CHAPIN, ANNA ALICE. — ^The Undei Trail. With Coloured Fiontispiocc. 6s 
DOWLER, FRANK, and HARRIS, F.. M. — Auditing, Accounting, and H.ankiiig 
ss. net. 

GARDNER, CHARLES, M.A. — The Inner Life of Geoige Eliot — 5s. net. 

LEES, FREDERIC. — Wanderings on the Itahau Riviera. With 60 Illustrations, 
Coloured Frontispiece, and M-a]!. 7s 6d. net. 

PAUL, HE^RBEKT. — Famous Speeches. (Second Sci les ) 7s. 6d. net. 

SLATER, J. A., B.A. LL.B. — Pitman’s Coininen.ial Kncvclopa'dia and Dictionaiy 
Business. Vol. 3 Cloth, 7s. 6d net; Hall le.ithei, los 6d net. 
THATCHER, J. WELLS. — Pitinaii’s Guide to the Law of Licensing The Handbook 
for all Liceuce-Holdeis 3s. net. 

TWM Q[R NANT. — Nonconformity : An Iiiinartial Invt'stigation. is. net. 

TWM (TR NANT. — Jink’s Inside. With Coloured llJiisft.ations. 3s 6d. net. 
WORSFOLD, W. BASIL. — The Union of South Africa (Pitman’s All Red Senes.) 

With 24 full-page pl.-ite illustration^. 7s 6d net. 

WORLSFOLD, T. CATO., LI-.D — The Law- of Repairs and Dilapidations. 3s, 6d. 
net. 

WINSLOW, HELEN M — The Pleasuring of Susan Smith. Illustrated is. 6d. net. 
WINSLOW, HELEN M — TheCoinpanv Secretary’s Vade Mecum. 6d net. 

licttra. G. P. PutAAmi* Sont. 

CAVEN, STEWART.— Palmer’s Gieen. 6s 

CURTIS, EDMUND. — Roger the Great of Sicilv. 5s. net. 

FAIRCHILD, ARTHUR H. R.— The Making of Poetry. 5s. net. 

HOSFORD, HESTER.— Woodrow Wilson. 6s. net. 

KENT, ELIZABETH.— Who ? 6s. 

KEY, ELLEN. — Love and Ethics, is. net. 

MAGOUN. — The Mission of Victoria WUhemina. 2s net. 

PERRY, FRANCES FOSTER.— Their Heart's Desne. 2s net. 

PUTNAM, GEORGE HAVEN. — A Piisonor of War in Virginia 3s 6d, net 
PUTNAM, GEORGE HAVEN. — Memoir of George Palmer Putnam 
REED, MYRTLE.— The White Shield. 6«. net. 

SERVISS, GARRETT P.— Astronomy in a Nutshell. 

SERVISS, GARRETT P. — ^I’he Lovers of Sarnia. 2s net. 

ST. LEGER, EVELYN.— The Blackberry Ihckcra. 6s. 

TAYLOR, BAYARD.— Boys of Other Countries. 7s. 6d. net, 

TYRRELL, HENRY.— Shenandoah. 65. net. 

TYRRELL, HENRY.— Abbas Effcndi. 3s. net. 


Mr. Martiik Seeker. 

BLACK, CLEMENTINA.— The Cumberland Letters. i6s. net. 
DOUGLAS, NORMAN.— Fountains in the Sand. 7s. 6d. net. 
MACKENZIE, COMM'ON. — Kensington Rhymes. 5s. net. 
STRAUS, RALPH. — Carriages and Caches. iBs. net. 
SWINNERTON, FRANK.— Glsslng : A Cntical Study. 79- 6d. net. 
THOMAS, EDWARD. — Swinburne : A Critical Study. 78. 6d. net. 


Meters. Sidgwiek 9f Jeekton. 

STOIT, BEATRICE. — Roscm-iry and Rue. 6s. 

SWIFT, JONATHAN. — Gulliver’s Voyages to Lilliput and Brobdiiignag With fi 
Colour Plates and over 80 Line Drawings in the Text by P. A. Stayues. 6s. net. 


Meitrt. Smith, Elder Co. 

BROWNING, ROBERT. — t.‘cntcnary Edition. Vols and -VI. : The Ring and 
The Book. With 4 Portraits los 6d net each. 

LESLIE, A S , and SHIPLEY, A.E., F.R.S.— The Grouse in Health and in Disease. 
New Edition. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


Mettrt. Stephen Swift AT Co. 

BEADLE, CHARLES -A White Man’s Burden 6s 
BELLOC, HILAIRE — Creev (British Baltic Sciios ) is net. 

BELLOC, HILAIRE, and CHESTl'-KTON, CECIL. — The Party System, is. net, 
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THE LITERATURE OF GREATER BRITAIN. 

By a. St. John Adcock. 


W RITING his “ Oceana,’*^ in 1885, Froude discussed 
the politics of Australia, its gold mines, its 
water supply, had a good word for its eucalyptus trees, 
and was only sorry he had not seen a laughing jackass ; 
but all he had to say of its literature was : “ They 

have had one poet — Gordon — something too much of 
the Guy Livingstone type, an inferior Byron, a wild 
rider, desperate, dissipated, but with gleams of a most 
noble nature shining through the turbid atmosphere. 
He, poor fellow, hungering after what Australia could 
not give him — what jierhaps no country on earth at 
present could give him — had nothing to do but shoot him- 
self, which he accordingly did.’* 

This was to overlook Henry Kendall, as fine a poet as 
Gordon, and the best of some even earlier poets, such 
as Harpur and M'Crae ; it was to overlook, too, one of the 
biggest things in Australian literature, Marcus Clarke’s 
sombre, powerfully realistic novel of old penal settle- 
ment days, “ For the Term of his Natural Life,” which 
was published in the 'seventies. But then Froude 
rather despised novels ; he found some on tlie ship and 
they bored him so that he had to fall back on the Plato 
and Homer he carried with him in his bag. And to this 
day when a man sits down to write of Australia he 
usually adopts Froude’s attitude towards its literature : 
if he does not ignore it altogether, he remarks airily 
that it has none, or qualifies this statement with a dark 
saying that it has none which is distinctively Colonial. 

I do not propose to say 
that myself because I am 
not sure that I know what 
it means. It seems to sug- 
gest that if an Englishman 
transplants himself to 
Australia, he and his des- 
cendants ought to cut 
themselves off from their 
only possible past and 
begin afresh as an entirely 
new race, and that should 
they become authors they 
must assert their indepen- 
dence and originality by 
writing exclusively about 
the bush, cattle-stations, 
gum trees, gold mining, 
blue jays and the wallaby, 
as if, forsooth , ' genius, 
wherever it happens to be 
housed, should keep its fan- 
cies always playing in its 
back yard, and never allow 
them to take a flight be- 
yond sight of its own town 
pump. Shakespeare did 
> Longmans. 


not stake out a little claim in England only ; Keats and 
Shelley found their highest inspiration in the mythedogy 
of ancient Greece, as Milton and Bunyan found theirs 
in the Hebrew Bible. Great literaturi' is, of course, as 
universal as the sea and the stars ; it never has been 
and never can be a jmrely local product. Love and 
sorrow, pity and laughter, life and death, the tragedy 
of the days that are no more and tlie eternal hope of 
to-morrow — all the large concerns out of which literature 
is fashioned, arc necessarily the same in Australia as 
they are in the Old Country, and you do not make tfiem 
distinctively Colonial by giving thcmi a setting of euca- 
lyptus forests nor render them less essentially Colonial 
by laying on such local colour lightly or not at all. 

Moreover, most of Australia’s authors were bom in 
England, or of fathers who had emigrated thence ; 
they grew up under English influences, were nurtured 
in English literary traditions, and naturally and rightly 
feel themselves to be in the line of succession that 
has come down through Chaucer and Shakespeare and 
Wordsworth, and so long as they continue to write in 
English for English-speaking peoples it is as absurd to 
ask that their work should be distinctively Colonial as 
it would be to expect that everything Stevenson and 
Barrie wrote should be distinctively Scottish. 

Another hardship inflicted on the Colonial author is 
that he is too often labelled as if he were a copy of 
some similar English writer. Thus, Gordon is called 

the Australian Burns, or 
Byron ; Kendall the Aus- 
tralian Shelley ; Brunton 
Stephens the Australian 
Swinburne w hen he writes 
seriously, and the Austra- 
lian Calverley in his lighter 
moods; others are dubbed 
the Australian Keats, the 
Australian Adelaide Anne 
Proctor, the Australian 
Stevenson ; and there arc 
enough Australian, Cana- 
dian and South African 
Killings to people a small 
towm. Kipling’s influence 
has been among them, no 
doubt, so has Bl|LHarte’s, 
Swinburne’s, de JMaupas- 
sant’s, and Stevenson’s ; 
but I think it probable that 
the ” Australian Kiphngs ” 
have been less influenced 
by the English master than 
by their own Adam Lindsay 
Gordon, whose verse, in 
its forceful colloquialisms 
and the vigour and swing 
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and trick of its metres, has much in 
common with the work of the later and 
greater poet. However this may be, 

Australia's men of letters are far from 
being so derivative as to deserve the 
wholesale labelling they have had to 
endure, and if none of them lias yi't 
achieved anything that shall give him 
place with our greatest, wliat then ? 

They have not been fostered in a world 
of art and culture that has been maturing 
in readiness for them for over six or 
seven centuries past. The first thing 
needful to settlers in a new, raw land is, ol 
course, that they should live, reclaim tlie 
wilderness, build cities, establish go\'ern- 
ments, and the wonder is that in th(' 
single century or so of their existences the 
four English Colonies — Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa — ha\’e, not only moulded themselves into 
mighty and prosperous nations ; but amidst the stress 
and difficulties of those titanic labours, have found 
inclination, opportunity, insjiiration to produce lit(Ta- 
turcs that, besides being amazingly varied and plenteous, 
do add something tliat is new and intrinsically good to 
the glorious literature that is the common inheritance 
of the English race. 

AUSTRALIA. 

It is with a sort of pleasant sur])rise that you 
come upon Charles Lamb walking in the dawn-light ol 
Australian literature. In the Examiner for 1820 he 
reviewed the ‘‘ First Fruits of Australian Poetry," 
w'rittcn and published at Sydney by his friend, Barron 
Field. It is commonplace stuff enough, and has no 
more life in it now than belongs to a museum specimen, 
but it keeps a perennial interest because Lamb touched 
it. In his wdiimsical way he praised these verses, and 
writing to Field/a judge at New South Wales, told him 
that Coleridge and Wordsworth were " hugely taken 
with your Kangaroo." 

The two great- 
est novels of 
Au^ralian life, 
and the first two 
of any import- 
ance (for Marcus 
Clarke's did 
not appear till 
1874), were 
WTitten by Eng- 
lishmen. " It 
is Never Too 
Late to Mend, 
that sensation- 
ally successful 
story of prison 
life and the 
goldfields, was 
published in 
1856, when, so 

^ Chatto &\Vin- 

A. B.' PaterMH. dus. 


far as I can remember, Reade had never 
been in the Colony ; but before he wrote 
" Geoffrey Hamlyn (1859), Henry 
Kingsley had returned home from rough- 
ing it among the miners there and 
serving in the mounted police, and his 
pictures of Australian scenery’ and of 
life in the bush and at the diggings are 
vividly real. 

But the recognised patriach of Aus- 
tralian literature is Charles Harjiur, an 
.\ustralian born, wdio lived the life of a 
squatter, mitigated the loneliness and 
monotonj’ of his labours by writing 
much vcrs(‘ and ]')ublished a xolume 
in 1840, w'hich w^as absorbed into a 
complete edition of his works that 
W'as issued in 1883, fift(‘(‘n years after 
lus death In 11\e ’fifties came Gordon*’’ and Henry 
Kendall,^ and the priiu:i])al names tliat have risen 
in Australian poetry between then and our own day 
are (ieorge M’t'rae, John Farrell,® Brunton Stejiheiis,” 
Victor Dalev," Will Ogilvie,** Bernard O’ll.ira, Bernard 
O'Dow'd, George Essex It vans,® Roderick ^juiriri, Le 
Gay Brercton,^" Henry Law^son,” Hugli M’Crae, Gract* 
Jennings Carmichael,’* Doroth(‘a Mackellar,’* Henr\’ E. 
Clay,’^ A. B. Paterson/® Patchett Martin and Edwin 
Brady.^® I have probably missed out a few that are 
as good as some 1 have included, for Australia has by 
now produced nearly fiv(‘ hundred poets, and I will not 
pretend that I have read the works of them all. 

Ten years ago, poor Essex Evans, a ])oet of a small 
but true gift, happened to write to me, and we k('pt up 
a correspondence from that time until ho died a little 
while back. We had in common an admiration for the 
" Convict Once " of Brunton Stephens, whom lu* knew, 
and amongst a good deal of Australian literature that 
he sent over to me was a bound volume of " The Anti- 
podean," an excellent Annual that he edited first in 
collaboration with Tighe Ryan, then with A. B. Paterson. 
It enjoyed the distinction of a London edition that w'as 
published by Chatto & Windus, but three years saw' the 
end of it. Essex 
Evans w as very 
pessimistic o n 
the literary life 
in Australia. 

He was Regis- 
trar of Births 
and Deaths at 
Toow’oom ba, 
and complained 
that the place 
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had no breath of literary atmosphere ; 
that he felt cut off wholly from the 
life he wanted to live, and all through 
his letters he was yearning to come over 
to England and try his fortune in Fleet 
Street. I told him truthfully what I 
tlK)Uglit of his chances if he came, and he 
ne\er made the ])erilous adventure. 

.Many have made it and gone hack 
broken and disillusioned ; l)ut not a lew 
ha\e made i1 and been justified of their 
enleryirise. They will tell vou that 
Au^lralia has too small a literary pul)hc 
to «)l]er the author a satisfactory career. 
Maga/Jiies and reviews do not flourish 
t]i(‘r(‘ because it is iiu])0ssible, ('oiisid(T- 
ing the size of the pojmlaticm , to obtain 
proljtable circulations for tliem. News- 
])aj)ers have a happier record ; but tlioiigli 
thev may h\e l)y serving the interests ol 
l)usin(‘ss and industrial circles, they gi\’e 
murli moie encouragement to literature 
than our English ]ja])ers do. E C. Buley, 
an old S\’dney Bidlcitn contributor, and 
now a successful journalist in London, 
])a\s a high tribute to the Builr/ui*s work 
in this wav. lait adds ‘‘ At present 
London pio\'es an irresistible iiuignet tor 
Aiis(rahan> following the artisti<‘ ])ro- 
fessions. Even if the .Australian com“ 
muni I v were less ( ommerci.il <ind more 
artistic, London would still oiler a wider 
s]>here, and more congenial surroundings 
as well as larger rewards. It is not in 
Australia then, but iu T.ondon that the 
successlul painters, singers, authors and 
actors expect to crown their careers.” 

Ncv('rtliel(‘ss, this curious fact remains 
— that more poets are living and ])ubljsh- 
ing 111 Aiistrcdia than in England, and 
their works have immeasurably larger 
sales there than any but the very chief 
of our present-day jioets ever attain 
here, \ ictor Daley runs through three 
editions ; Henry Lawson puts out a 
volum- of jxieins that sells sixteen 
thousand co])ies ; Will Ogilvie sells fifteen 
thousand ; A. B. Paterson sells ten, 
fifteen, and his book ol ballads, ” The 
Man Irom Snowy River has gone into 
its fiftieth thousand. It is because I 
know^ lliere is nothing approaching that 
demand for poetry over here that I con- 
sistently advise our home poets to 
emigrate, and wonder why they do not. 
Several Australian poets have in the last 
few^ years come over and published books 
in London ; I have two such on my 
shelves — Miss Veronica Mason's charm- 
ingly simple and graceful verses in “1 
Heard a Child Singing,”® and the 

^ “ Australian Life in Town and Country." 
<Newncs.) 

* Macmillan. — * Elkin Mathews. 
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thouglilful ” poems, ”« of Mary E. Rich- 
mond ; hut I should be surprised to 
learn that cither of these had met with 
a twentieth ])art of the success that Mr. 
Will Ogilvie. say. enjoyed in !iis own 
coiintrv. 

Most of the poets who are regarded as 
poss('ssing I hat hlossed qn.ilily wiiich is 
dislinctiveh' Aiistrcdian. write ol cattle- 
raising and driving, gold mining and the 
rough lile of the Ihisli. hut I think Ber- 
nard O’Dowd’ IS as stn)iigl\ national 
as .anv <>1 them, though he lea\’es thest; 
matters niostlv asido and ck‘\'ot('s him- 
self to expressing tin* altiliide of an 
.Australian tr)wards the larger social 
issues of his day and ]HMq)le and those 
things of the spirit that cannot he 
localised. He is a man nt ( nllure*aij^ a 
demociat in grain; an J.L B. of Mel- 
bourne UnivcTsJt\’ and assistant libraaian 
at Melbourne Supreme Court. In a 
significan I ai id i huu g h tf ul 1 looklet , 

"Poetry Militant.” he sets forth his 
lioctical creed ; lie holds tliat now'adax's 
politics, religion, se\. science and social 
lefoim arc truer subjects lor jioetry than 
war or sport winch an* tacitlv admitted 
” into the lunii\' charmed circle of the 
arena jiuetic,” and in his own work 
w^hicli ranks high m tiu* Cornmoinvealtli, 
and has rect‘iv’t‘d no small meed of praise 
among us from siicli papers as the 
Spectator and The Times, he lives up to 
that hue belief. Born in a Victoria 
milling towaishij) he lias been writing and 
lecturing since 1880, and he w^uuld seem 
to share the general view of Australia 
as a literary centre. He tells me ” the 
sale and display ol local books are ham- 
jiered by the rivalries of booksellers wiio 
an* also publishers. The w^allt of an in- 
dependent and WTiglitv literary magazine 
(all attempts at establishing one have 
bailed financially) is badly felt. Review 
work is largely lelt for the odd moments 
of the partially educated new's reporters, 
and, w'ith rare exceptions, they have 
not the courage* to pronounce for or 
against a book before seeing a London 
opinion on it.” There are schools of 
literature, he adds, at all the Lhiiver- 
sities, hut ” judging by results, their 
influence has been practically nil.” 

John Bernard O'Hara,® of^he other 
hand, also a Melbourne Univ’^ersity 


* Elkin Matthew.s. 
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student, and now Princi- 
pal of South Melbourne 
College, considers that 
the Melbourne School of 
Literature has exerted 
a marked influence, and 
that tlie lectures of Pro- 
fessor Tucker, “ our 
su])remc literary author- 
ity,” have been invalu- 
able to writers of the 
Commonwealth. In 
temperament and in 
general outlook Mr. 
CVHara compares with 

Mr. O’Dowd, but his 

Mrs. Alice M. Dale. . . . , 

poems (six volumes of 

which have had London editions) are more austerely 
classi<;^l and have a higher technical finish. He, too, 
feek that when a great Australian literature comes to 
be written it will not concern itself overmuch with 
the* crude robustness of the Bush, the vigour and 
quaintness of local vernacular, or other such purely 
transitory pliases of colonial life, but will have its roots 
in the imperishable English literary traditions, and will 
find its themes, perhaps with the unique loveliness of 
Australian scenery for an environment, ” in the mighty 
destiny of a Continent as yet populated merely on its 
fringes, the inevitableness of its democratic tendencies, 
its energetic people, its brief but picturesque history.” 

Of the younger poets none has reached a higher level 
of achicvment or given greater promise than John 
Le Gay Brereton and Christopher Brennan. So far 
Mr. Brennan has published but one small volume. 
” XXL Poems : Towards the Source,” but in this and 
Mr. Le Brereton ’s ” Sea and Sky,”^ to say nothing of his 
other four books of verse, one has some of the most 
delicate and essentially poetical work that has yet been 
written in Australia. Mr. Le Brereton, by the way, is 
Assistant Librarian of Sydney University, and a notable 
student of the Elizabethan dramatists ; his striking one- 
act tragedy, ” To-morrow,” based on the life-story of the 
Elizabethan Robert Greene, has attracted more attention 
than any other of Iiis writings both in England and the 
Colony, and was successfully staged by the Sydney 
University Dramatic Society. 

These and other such of the younger generation have 

had the advantage of 

growing up in a more 
congenial atmosphere of 
culture and lettered 
plenty than was avail- 
able to the majority of 
their predecessors, and 
whether this will result 
in their developing a 
stronger note of origin- 
ality, as well as a more 
polished technique, still 
remains to be seen. 

The most considerable 
literature of Australia, 


Miss Josephine 
Fotheringham. 


as of 'most nations, has 
taken poetic form ; she 
has done nothing of mo- 
ment in philosophy, a 
respectable quantity of 
good work in history, 
criticism, travel, and the 
department of belles 
lettres, and an immense 
variety of clever and 
readable fiction. No- 
thing, perhaps, that has 
surpassed in strength 
and value “For the 
Term of his Natural 
Life, except the one J-'hoto by Crunin Stuiiio%, Svdney. 
immortal book of Rolf Jo.ephlne 

Boldrewuod, but a fair Fotheringham. 

proportion that is in its 

kind, arresting and thorouglily alive. Rolf Boldrcwood 
has written about a score of novels, but the one that has 
made him famous dwarfs the rest, as Blackmore’s 
“ Lorna Doone ” towered above everything else he ever 
wrote. 1 have seen “ Robbery Under Arms ”“ spoken 
of as great prose ; it is not that, and does not pretend 
to be, but it is a great romance. It is [ireseiited as the 
life story of an old-time bushrangtT, written by himself 
while he lies in jail under sentence ol d(^ath, and it is 
rightly written in a careless, colloquial, some times slipshod 
fashion that is cunningly in keeping with the character 
of the man ; its descriptions of Australian scenery, 
the daring, lawless lives of the murderous outlaws who 
menaced the highways, the goldfields, and the primitive 
townships in the first half of last century give it 
historical value apart from the absorbing interest of its 
robust, exciting narrative, which is none the less enter- 
taining for being more than half true and having its 
sanction in official records. Much of it is written out 
of the personal knowledge and experience of the author. 
Though he was born in London in 1826, Rolf Boldrewood 
went early to Australia, was educated at Sydney College, 
and became a pioneer squatter in Victoria. Later, he 
was a Police Magistrate, and Warden of Goldfields. 
Archibald Marshall* describes him as “ the most modest 
of men, with an air of old-world courtesy,” and says that 
he wrote his numerous books in the intervals of more 
strenuous work, ” rising 
at three in the morning 
if necessary, and riding 
perhaps fifty miles be- 
tween getting up from 
his desk and sitting 
down to it again, but 
keeping on steadily be- 
cause he had a large 
. family to bring up.” 

“Robbery Under 
Arms ” was first pub- 
lished in Australia in 
1880 ; an English edi- 
tion appeared in 1889 ; 


Fho$o ly Applsbyf Hytlney, 

Artbw W. Jm«. 
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and since then it has gone through 
more editions than I have stopped 
to count. It 3nelded its author, as 
he confessed to an interviewer on 
his eighty-third birthday, £1,780 in 
its first year, and never less than 
;fi5o a year ever after. It was 
dramatised, and he received £6 a 
week from it during its run on the 
stage. But his other books have 
only brought him a profit of from 
£100 to £1,000 each. 

No other Australian novelist can 
rival Rolf Boldrcwood in point of 
popularity, but of the many who 
have written fiction that has, hy 
virtue of its literary quality or 
narrative skill, achieved more or 
less of popular success one must 
mention Henry Lawson ^ William 
IIay,“ Donald Maclean,** "Co-ee,”^ 

Ambrose Pratt,® Sundowner,"® 

Simpson Newland,^ Alice M. Dale,® Alexander Macdonald, 
author of God Disposes," Robert Macdonald, author of 
" Danger Mountain." Norman McKeown.® Jose])hiiie 
Fotheringhame, "Steele Rudd, * (A. H. Davies). '‘Ada 
Cambridge" (Mrs. Cross), Rose Bold?*ewood,^® daughter 
of Australians premier novelist, Herbert C. MacTlwaine,*® 
Mrs. .^{neas Gunn,^® who won a reputation over here with 
her delightful story of children, " The Little Black Prin- 
cess, and has receiitl v published a realistic study of life on 
oiK^ of the great cattle runs, " W’e of the N(wcr Never 
Louise Mack;“ and the latest arrival in these ranks, John 
Sandes, whose remarkable first novel, an imaginative, 
dramatic romance the interest of wliicli centres on a 
mysteriously wrecked and sunken ship that cannot be 
identified, is published in England this month. Miss 
Fotheringhame was born in the Orkneys, and began her 
literary career by contributing to Chambers* Journal, but 
she has lived for over twenty years in the ('ommonwealth 
and is editor of Young Australia, Ambrose Pratt is well 
known to English readers for his stories of Bush life 
and adventure. He was writing verses and short tales 
in the Sydney Bulletin before he was twenty ; has 
travelled all over the Australian hinterland, and in 
trading schooners round the coast. After leaving Sydney 
University he became a lawyer and practised for some 
years, relieving his legal cares with visits to Europe, 
Asia and Africa and the writing of " Vigorous Daunt, 
Billionaire," "The Remittance Man," "Jan Digby," 

I “ When the Billy Boils.” (Melbourne : Angus & Kobertson ) 

• “ Captain Quadring.’' (Constable.) 

» “ The Man from Curdis Kiver.” (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

A ” The Silver Queen.” (Ouseley.) 

ft “ ^ Daughter of the Bush." (Ward, Cock I’t t o.) etc. 

• “ Told by the Taffrail.” (Chatto & Windu.s.) 

T “ Paving the Way.” (Gay & Hancock ) 

» ” Marcus Warwick, Atheist,” (Kegan Paul.) 

• “ The Muck <l^ake.” (Constable.) 

10 " On Our Selection,” etc. (Sydney: N.S.W. Bookstall Co.) 

II “ A Marked Man.” (Heinemann.) — ” Fidelis.” (Hutchin- 
son.)—" Path and Goal.” (Methuen), etc. 

i» “ Complications at Collaroi.” (Ouseley.) 

18 •* Fate the Fiddler. (Constable.) 

u “Bett-Bett: A Little Black Princess.” (Hodder and 
Stoughton.)—" Wo of the Never Never.” (Hutchinson.) 

i» Wife to Peter.” (Alston Fivers.) 

‘'Designing Fate. (Hodder & Stoughl 6 n.) 


and other sensational stories, 
including "Three Years with 
lliunderbolt," tlie success of 
which led him to desert the law and 
devote himself wholly to the writing 
of lictioii and to journalistic work 
on tlie editorial staft of the Mel- 
bourne Age. Nearly all liis novels 
have been published also in 
AnuTica and England, liis latest, 
" A Daughter of the Bush," making 
its aiqiearance liere only last month. 
Mrs. Alice M. Dale lias not per- 
haps been so successful in this 
country as she deserves to be, 
though her three novels liave been 
published liere as well as in Aus- 
tralia, and the third of them, 
" Marcus Warwick, Atheis^" is a 
story that handles very abl\* the 
eternal religious problems oijt of 
which Mrs. Humphry Ward has 
W()\Tn some of the most famous of iier books. Mrs. 
Dale was bornat Sln^ffield and as a beginner con- 
tributed to Household Words and All the Year Round, 
but after her marriage slie went to Australia and 
has been living in Sydney since 3885. Ada Cambridge 
is best known, I sup])ose, by her novels, for long past 
they have had a wide circle of readers, here and in the 
Colony ; but she ha? written also two admirable volumes 
of personal recollections, " Thirty Years in Australia,"^' 
and "The Retrospect,"*® a pleasant, go.ssipy account of 
a recent visit to England with the memories it aroused of 
the childhood and girlhood tliat she passed here. Mrs. 
Barton Baynton has written at least two jiowerful 
liooks — “Human Toll," and “Bush Studies"; Louis 
Stone's story, “Jonah," is a brilliantly realistic study 
of life among the Sydney larrikins ; and there is good 
vork in Miss Mary Grant Bruce’s “ Timothy in Bush- 
land."^® the first of her man^-^ novels that has come 
to me. Steele Rudd is by way of being one of 
Australia's best sellers just now; two of his books, 
“On Our Selection " and “Our New Selection" have 
sold over three hundred thousand copies in Australia 
and New Zealand, and a dramatised .selection of the 
fornuT is having phenomenally successful tours in both 
countries. One other novelist who can by no means be 
overlooked at this moment is David Hennessey : he is a 
successful author and journalist in Australia where 
he has jiublished three or four novels that have had 
remarkably large sales, and the other day, his new 
novel, "The Outlaw," was awarded second prize in 
Hodder & Stoughton's £1,000 Prize Novel Competi- 
tion. Two of his novels, “ Wynnuni " and ''The 
Dishonourable," enjoyed a very wide popuJiUj^y in the 
Colony ; for ten years jiast Mr. Hennessey has written 
no fiction but he has at length broken that long silence 
with a romance that promises to repeat the sensational 
success of “ Robbery under Arms." Hundreds of novels 
have been written about life in the Bush and the 
roaring days of the bushrangers, but, so far, with the 
multitude, there is only one such that counts, and it is 
high time a second arrived. 

Methuen. “ Stanley Paul & Co. Ward Lock, 
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Several of the names I have given 
in the above summary are perhaps 
little known to the English reading 
public, but they are nearly all familiar 
in Australia as household words, and 
equally familiar there are many 
names that I leave unmentioned 
because they are only attached to 
the sort of popular fiction tlial is 
never strong enough to cross the 
seas or keep its freshness beyond tli(‘ 
day after to-morrow. TJicn' is 
growing up in the Commonwealth, 
as Mr. Ambrose Pratt says, a strong 
demand for novels of an exclusively 
Australian interest, and this has led 
to a phenomenal outjiut of such 
severely localised stories as Herbert 
Gibsonksatirisi's in his n‘cipe: “ How 
to Write an Australian Novel ” : 



Miss Li 


t \ Jf>Ht ‘i. - 

lian Tur 


" Von nuist lici\ c a squatter's daughter 
And a hero who has caught her 
In the {.hitches of lus jiassion like a vice; 

'S'oii must have a fat old squatter, 

And must make him make things hottei 
For the heio than the hero thinks is nice. 

“ And the maiden must be lovely. 

And the hero pick-aiid -shovel ly — 

Just at present - but a cultuicd kind of bloke 
W'itli a college education 
Who has lioofcd it to the station, 

And is sinkm' tanks and post-holes for a joke 

You ma3" call the maiden Dora, 

And must work the nati\'e flora 
And the feiuna in your tale for all they're worth ; 
And a suitable location 
For her fat old father’s station 
May be anywhere 'twixt Narrabri and Perth. 

** As the story waxes duller 
Introduce some local colour. 

Which is usually understood to be 
Almost any tiling Australian 
From a blear-eyed Bacchanalian 
In a ‘ shanty,' to a parrot on a tree . . . 

In the la.st concluding peiges 
Of the novel’s later stages 
Get the squcitter in the clutches of the liank 
Have him rescued in the sequel 
By the man who’s now his equal — 

That’s the bloke who sunk his post-holes 
and his tank. 


'* Rope tlie man and maid together " 

and you have finished another romance of 
the orthodox, easily saleable pattern. 

I am not sure that one or two of the 
authors named do not occasion- 

ally indulge in that sort of book, but no 
such mechanical, ready-made devices 
• enter into the attractively natural stories 
of the two ladies who have probably 
<^biained a wider circle of English readers 
than lias any Australian novel writer 
except Rolf Boldrewood. Ethel Turner 

' “ Irunhark Splinters from the Australian 
Bush,’* (Werner Laurie.) 




(Mrs. Curlewis) and Lilian Turner 
are English by birth, but went to 
Australia as children and have their 
home there^fStill. They made their 
lieginnings in literature, Lilian Tur- 
ner, the elder sister, by winning 
with The Lights of Sydney ” the 
first prize offered in a Novel Com- 
petition by Messrs. Cassell, and Ethel 
Turner by writing “ Seven Little 
Australians,”* which was published 
in 1894, and brought the author 
this encouraging note from George 
Meredith : 


k‘ ' “ Dear Madam, — LJuliku many of 

\ the books T receive, yours h.as given 

Misa Ethel pleasure. I am introduced to an 

^ ideal nursery of real children, wliosc 

er. Turner. / , ’ . 

. liiimours, characteristics and chatter 

are redolent of their stage of life as 
breath of tlic nodding meadow-flowers. 'Phis claims my 
graliliitie and I render it warmly, with tlie certainty lliat 
V'Our hand will not fail wJien you try it ii])on larger things, 
^Ls you Will, for evidently you have the literary gift.” 

Both sisters have written a goodly list of stories, 
largely of the kind that found such favour willi Meredith ; 
and Mrs. (Tirlewis, who has recent bet‘ii on a tour round 
the world, has just jmblislied, in ” Poiis and llappv 
Havens, ”3 a very entertaining account ol places she saw 
and peopl(‘ she met on her journev'. 

Coming to the more distiiiguishi‘d woik in general 
literature, we have Professor Tucker’s ” Introduction 
to tlu' Natural History of Language,” Prolesscn* Gn'gory's 
” Dead Heart of Australia, E. J. Banfield’s ” Cem- 
lessions of a Beachcomber,”* Miss C'lowcs’s ” On the 
Wallaby through Victoria,”® ” Explorers of East, West 
and Central Australia, ” l^y Ernest Ihivenc ” The 
Itnglish Colony in New South Wales, ” by David Collins 
Dom Norbert Birt’s ” Benedictine Jhoneers in Australia 
Sir Henry I'arkes’s “Fifty Years in tlie Making of 
Australian Historyp® ” The Native TribeMn Australia,” 
by A. W. Fhnvitt The Kev^ C. H Matt lie w’s ” Parson 
in the Australian Bush”,’* “ The Natives of Australia,” 
by N. W. Thomas p* C. li. \\\ Bean's ” On the Wool- 
track,”’* and “ The ‘ Dreadnought ’ of the Darling ” 
the newly j)ublishcd ” Across Australia,”’® by Baldwin 
Spencer and F. J- Gillen, ’’Tlie Beliefs of Unbelief,”’* 
by W. H. Filchett, and “ The Growth 
of the Empire,” ’® and “The History of 
Australasia,” by Arthur W. Jose, a 
Balliol scholar, who was a schoolmaster 
at Bathurst. N.S.W., from 1885 to 1892, 
and afterwards for nearly ten years a 
Sydney University Extension Lecturer. 
His two Histories were the outcome 
of these Lectures, the audi(ince at which 
consisted largely of c^prks, farmers, 
shopkeepers— -hard-working men bent 
upon mental improvement ; the first 

* Ward Lock. ® Hodder & Stoughton. 

* John Murraj'. ® Fisher Unwin. • Heine- ■ 
mann. * ® W'hitcombc & Tombs. • Herbert 
Ss Daniel. Longmans. ” Macmillan. 

Edward Arnold. Constable. ’*,’• Alston 
Rivers. ’• Macmillan. ’* Cassell. ’® John 
E. W. Cole. Murray. 
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book has had three Australian and two English editions, 
and the second is now in its fourth edition. Other 
of Mr. Joses books are ''Australasia,*'* and “Two 
Awheel,"® a series of sketches of Australian life 
and, sccner3^ and he is at present engaged on a 
liistory of recent political and social develojanents in 
the Commonwealth. For some ^-ears Mr. Jose acted 
as reader for Messrs. Angus & Robertson, of Sydne\^ 
the principal publishers in Australia, and he says that, 
in his experience, “ though the Australian writer is alert 
I0 seize new jK)in1s of view and capable of long-continued 
hard work, he is greatly' lacking in appreciation of 
lorm. If he is a poet he will not be at th(‘ ])ains of 
eliminating roughnesses of diction or metre, if he is 
writing about facts that he has laboured without stint 
to ascertain, he oJten has not the a]^titude to set them 
in any logical order. This is probabR’ due to the 
circumstance that few writers lu re (’an adopt literature 
as a profession, the gains are not enough, and tluTe is 
too imicli other work to be done ; and we have not the 
plethora ol literary periodicals that 
offer such huge niaikets to authors 
in England and tlie L'nited States, 
and the few leisured lolks to be 
found among us are larelv interestetl 
in any sort of literature.’' 

Wliatever other Australian authors 
it omits in\’ catalogue must include 
a nnt(‘ of the strongly individual 
miscellaneous ^^^rks in fiction, tnn’c'l 
and ad\'(Tit iir(‘ of Louis Becke,^ \\ho. 
born in New South \\ales, has lived 
and travelled much in the Soutli 
Seas and gatluTcd tluT(‘ material 
for the best of Ins books. .Australia 
has, by the way. only tw’o writers 
who know the line art of tlie short 
story. Becke is one, and l^enr^' 

Lawson is the other There are 
things in Lawson’s “ While the 
Bill\’ Boils," and “ Joe \\hls()n and 
his Mates," that stand as literature, 
higher than any thing else in Aus- 
tralian fiction. Some time ago the Spectator exjiressed 
surprise tliat “ one wx* wiaild A enture to call tJic greatest 
Australian wTiter should be practically unknown in 
England " ; and 1 doubt if Lawson is any better know’ii 
here to-day than he was then. 

You may learn a good deal ol early Australia and New 
Zealand by reading Kershaw’s amusing " Colonial Facts 
and Fictions,"^ and for some able and pleasant studies ol 
held and W'ood and bird and animal life m Australia you 
may go to Aim^ Mack’s " Bush Davs,"^ or “ A Bush 
Calendar."* Bernard W’ise, of Sidney, has writtem an 
invaluable general view' ol the colony, both as a country 
and as a nation, in " The ('ommomvealth of Australia ; 
and for a story ol Australia’s ])asl, its aborigines, and 
every asi)ect of its present-day life there is the brcezilN 
written “ Australia "* by Frank Fox, who is the author 
also of " Ramparts of Empire,"* a view of the Navy from 
an Imi)erial standpoint ; and tw^o \’olumcs of " Peeps at 
Many Lands, including Australasia and other jiarts of 

® Dent. * Fisher Unwin, etc. * Chatto & Windus. 

® • London : Australian Book Co. ’ Pitman. *' All Kcd ” Senes. 

' • A. & C. Black. 


the Empire. But tor the most jjopular Australian studies 
of English history, if not tlu'most ]K)]mlar()f all .Australian 
books, the palm must ( (‘rtamly go to Dr. \V\ IT. Fitcliell’s 
“Deeds that Won th<‘ Em])iie.”“ Dr. Fitchelt des- 
cribes tins as a “ lilerar\ atcidcnt ” Jl(^ w'as asked to 
write lor the Melhoiiruc ,'Dg//s .1 oi articles on 

the great c\Tnts m Brilish hisior\’. the idea being to 
“ seize tlie anniversary ol our nolable e\eiit all(‘r another 
and w'rile a sketch of it ” The arli(Jes( aught on immedi- 
ately . they lK‘Came the rage, and wa^re lead eagerU in 
the tow'ns, in tlu' Bush, in reined e Tasmamaii mnu's ; 
fathers read them to their cliildrtMi, sdioolmasters to 
their pu])ils, they lormed a text lor jeulpit discourses. 
PresentJ\', tlicy' wrre colleeU'd and j)ui dished locally 111 
tw'o small volumes, that reachtd Ihiglaud, w'er(‘ eulogised 
by the Times and Spectator, and Mr St. Lor Strachev 
gave tlumi to Mr. Alurra\' Smith, ol Smith. Eldrr Co , 
saying signifu’antly “ Their ’s a /vrr/v ' " A (ablegram 
]m)m])tlv invitrd Dr. Fitchrtt to WTit(‘ a sketch Jor the 
C oruhill oil lh(‘ battle of Mmden ; before lo'iig htli a 
dozen leading English ])ubhshers 
w’cre anxious to rcjmbhsh " itrcds 
that Won the Eni])ire." and wdien 
Messrs. Smilli, Elder issn(‘d it the 
Admiralt\' took it for tlie libraries 
ol all our warships, and it W'as 
adopted in some of our jmhlic 
scliools At six slnllmgs it W'eiit 
through tw’enty^-scv('u editions ; the 
sixpenny’ edition sold ov(*r a hundred 
thousand co])i('s, and is still selling. 
And yet. w'ltli Dr. Fitchett litcTature 
is only a b\'-])rodiic1; h(‘ cnlliv.'ftcs it, 
not on a litt](‘ oatmeal, but in mo- 
ments stolen from sleep or .snatched 
Irom other di]ti(‘s. He began as a 
y’onthful Methodist ])arson in charge 
out in the htickhloc ks ; for seventeen 
years he was in adive ministerial 
work w’ith imjiortant charges, and for 
many years now hehaslieen Princijial 
of the Methodist Ladies’ C'ollege in 
Melhourn(‘. Ne\a‘rtheless. he has 
found time to WTilc a " Life ol Wi'sk'y " ; lu‘ used to edit 
tJie Australian Revicic of Rcvicics, and at present edits a 
religious jiapcr, 'J'/ic Southern i'ross, and a monthly 
magazine. Life. Lately he declined to write a History of 
England in live volumes lor one great English ])ublishing 
house, and just nenv has in hand a book on " Red Letter 
Days m Australian liistory, " and a am\^\v ol religious 
books oil tlie lines of “ The Lnreahsed Logic of Religion." 
He is likewise conteni])hiting another wxirk dealing with 
certain Ihdds of English history. “ Australia and New 
Zealand have an eager ajijietite for good reading,” 
he says : “ and what may be calhxl indigen(j|y^it(irature 
finds generous treatment ; but the ])opulation of Aus- 
tralia and Ncav Zealand ]nTt together is less than that 
of London, and this makes a small constitU' ncy for a 
new^ book. But British publishers and readers are very 
generous to w'riters on this side of the world, and 1 think 
there is a great future for Australian literature, though 
as yet w^e have produced no separate tyjie of literature 
which can be recognised and labelled as Australian." 

Smith, Elder. 



W. H. Fitchett. 
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All my life, as far back as I can remember, I ha\'e 
l)ecn familiar with the face of ** Cole’s Fun Doctor,” 
described as ” the funniest book in the vv'orld.” Con- 
tinua]l>’ coming across it on l)ookstalls and in sho]> 
windows, 1 have carelessly taken it for granted that 
” Cole ” was an English author, and I Jiave only just 
discovered, to my shame, that he is an Australian, and 
has written and compiled several oMier volumes, some 
of them of serious and permanent ini crest ' Moreover. 
E. C. Cole is the founder and jiropnetor ol the lamous 
Hook Arcade in Melbourne, and now. in Jus taghty-hrst 
year, c(»unts as one ol tJie most remarkalile and enter- 
prising men in that enter] aising ('i1\ Tiie best anthol- 
ogies ol Australian ])oetrv were eoinjiiled by Bertram 
Stevens, editor of the Svdnev Hullchns Red Page 
” The (h)Jden Tn'asiirv’ ol Australian \'(‘rse.” and ” An 


was English born, but sfxmt many years in Australia, 
and the same is to be said of Hum'* Nisbet, who 
has written some cajiital Australian romances of 
which ” Hail Up ! a vivid bushranging tale, has 
])r()b.ibly been the most generally ])o])ular ; of Mrs. 
Mannington Cattyn, who woke to find herself sud- 
denly famous Jor “The Yellow^ Aster”; of Gordon 
Inglis, who is publishing a book on “ vS])ort and 
Pastime in Australia.”* and (d Wyatt Tilby who is 
]u*eparing lor his series. “ Tin* English Peoph* ()\'erseas.” 
a volume on “ Australasia.”^® Sir (Gilbert Parker^ 
and Fcjstcr Fraser** are among the almost innumerable 
English travellers who have written books on Australia, 
but 1 must not attem])t even tlie scantiest list of these 
for 1 have overrun my space already. 


Anthology ol Australian \Trs(‘.”“ and this month brings 
us an interesting and. within its s ojie. vc-ry adequate 
aiithol(^v m ])ros(' and vcTse, “In Praise ol Australia.” 
compiled by anothei .Australian author, Miss Florence 
(iay but Douglas Sladen did yeoman service in this 
direction long since and d(‘serves the gratitude of all 
who are luteiested in the literature of Australia for his 
“ Austiahan iViets,” “ A Cc'utury of Australian Song.” 
and “ Australian Ikdlads and J^hymes.”'^ He has lately 
completed a biography of Adam Liridsav' Gordon whah 
Missr-^ (' instable arc publishing. 

Douglas Sladen, however, is not an Australian, though 
he liveil there for lour years, and was the first holder 
of the (diair ol History in Sydney Univ'ersity ; and as 
1 niusf make an end somewhere I draw' the line at any 
but Australian authors. There are a number of these 
yet to wliom the limited seojie of this article allows 
me to make only jiassing reference, hjr though they 
were horn in Australia they crossed to the home country 
when they were young, or alter they had scored a 
suffieient success to warrant the venture, and we have 
annexed tliem to ourselves and listed tliom among 
English authors. There is Airs, llumjihry Ward, for 
instance (of whoifl J. Stuart Walters has latelv written 
an admirable critical biography) she was bt)ni in 
Tasiminia, but left it lor England 


NEW ZEALAND. 

1 hav’e not set out to write anything in the nature 
ol a history ol Colonial literature, but merely to register 
brief! V. and wathoiit serious att(‘m])t at comment or 
criticism, wdial the Colonies hav(' done in literatuie and 
more esjKCially w'hal is being doiu* by tlnur li\ing 
autliors. Otherwise. 1 should ha\'e to liegni this section 
by tilling nnnv c'olumns ciuicerning the wondi^rlnl h^Jk 
tah's ot the Alaoris and the s«)ngs of their minstrels 
A s I' ction cd these latter have b(*cii translated bv 
Jaiii's Cow'aii, and one of tin* lormer is iht' theme ol 
Allred Dornmett’s grea^ narrative p.)tin. “ Kanoli and 
Am(»hia,” which really is disrin('li\’el\’ N(‘w Zealand 
literature and the ('oloiiv'’'' highest ])o(‘tical acluiwc- 
ment. Hut Dommett was an Kuglishmau who went 
out with the earliest settlers in nSqj. and retuiued home 
thirty years later. He was that Iriend Jhownnig wrote 
ot in tile poem that opens with tlie question, ” W'hat’s 
becoin • of Waring?” .Another and more famous 
Englishmin assoeiali'd with the (‘arly literatiuj of X wv 
Zealand is SAiniV'l Butler, lie emigrated 1(» Lvltlelou 
as a sh *ej) 1 inn *r in iS^io, when he was live-aiul-l w . utv . 
and w'hilst lie wms runnng his slice] )-st. it ion at 111 
terburv, w'orked on llie staff of the ('auteibury Press 
and ('ontributed !(► its ])ag(*s an 


when she w as a child ; tliere is 
Marriott Watson, born in Australia 
and educated in New Zealand, but 
who vvould think of calling him 
an Australian now ? And from 
v arious parts of the Commonwealth 
have come Professor Gilbert Murray, 
E. W. Hornung, Goring Thomas, 
Albert Dorringlon, Lady Doughty,® 
Mrs. raiii]>bell Praed, Mrs. Mary 
Gaunt, Winifred James, Fergus 
Hume, and many anotlier. Nat 
Ciould, w h^i sjKjrting novels’ have 
reached aTi^ital sale of over a million, 

* “ .\ Australia ]mpossil)Ie.'’ — 

I'cdoration of the Whole World."— 

■' 'I ruth " — " The Fun Doctor " (Stanley 
l';urf A Co.). 

* Macmillan. 

Constable. 

^ Walter Scolt (Canterbury Poets.) 

* Kogan Paul. 

* Jolin Long. 

’ Cliatto A Windus 



Photo by Buchner, Sydney. 

AHhur H. Adams. 


article on “ Darwin Among the 
Machines,” whuli ni laf(’r years he 
elaborated into “Ivrehvvon.” 

Hut of ])reseut day Newv Zealand 
literatim' there is comjiarativi'ly 
htth' that has come to the knowledge* 
of the stav-at-hoiiK* Ivnglishman. I 
n inemhi.'r reading some years back a 
striking novel of local lile by William 
Salchelb*'* and Reginald Horsley, a 
New Zealander by adoption, who has 
returned to Scotland, wrote a vigor- 
ous and ])icturesqiie story t)f the 
Maori wars. “ In th^ (iriji of the 

“Tlu- (du'orful Way." (A. A C' 
DIack. ) 

“ Methuon. 

Constable. 

“ " Round the Conipa.ss m Australia " 
(Hutchinson.) 

“ " Australia." (Cassell.) 

Methuen. 
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Haw'k/’^ For descriptions of the New Zealand back- 
blocks and sketches of present-day life and character 
ainon/^^ the modern Maoris, you may go to “ In the 
Maoriland Bush,”- by that much-travelled Britisher, 
W. II. Koebel. 

I am told that Miss Mackay and Arnold W all have done 
notable work in poetry; and I know that Thomas 
Bracken has, and that Arthur IT. Adams is the most 
])romising of tlu* Colony’s poets, and so lai as wc can see 
over here, is one of the three most significant ol its 
yv)ung('r novelists, the others being G. B. Lancaster 
(jMiss Lyttl(‘ton),^ a writer of strong imaginative and 
emotional qualities ; and Feinber R(‘eves (Mrs. Blanco 
White), daughter ol the New Zealand statesman. Mr. 
Adams was born lortv years ago, and was (‘dneated at 
Otago I'niversity. lie threw u]) his legal studies to join 
the \Vt‘llington Evniini; Pos/ as junior rejiorter, and 
])resenllv was Lontribiiting 


of Sydney and. as evervbod\' knows who has read those 
last two novels of his, he Iinds that romance in abundance 
in the a})])arentl^' c '»minon])lace existences of bank- 
clerks. shoi)-girls and the motley dw'ellers in suburban 
boarding-houses 

1 must arknow'ledge that I lia\'e no personal ac- 
quaintance watli an\lhing aca'oniphslied l)\' Xev\ Zea- 
land in l)iograj>h\' and general literature t'\ee]»t | ami's 
Drummond’s “ J.ile and Work ot J^ieliaid Seddon ” 

J. Cow'an’s “ Maoris of New Zealand,” tlu* lve\- (i 
Clarke's ” Early Lite m News /(‘aland ” |ames (..ollier’s 
monmncmtal biograjih'. ol Sir ( ii'oige (jie\^ (Whitcomhe 
and Tombs). ” The Dominion ol Xew' Zealand,” by 
Sir Artliur Douglas (Pitman). G. W. Rusden’s "William 
Shakesjiean*.”** and hi-^ ” liistor\' ot New Zealand 
and the useful and beaiitiiully illustrated volume on 
"New Zealand,” written bv the Jlon W. Pember 

K’eeves, tlu' Higli^C'oin- 


\'erses to th(* S\*diiev 
I j Illicit n. In due course' he 
collected thes(‘ into " Maori- 
land and Other W'rses.” 
a’ book which sold live 
thousand copies and brought 
him into immediate recog- 
mlion as New Zealand’s 
national po('t During a 
three ^'ea^s’ \'iMt to khigland 
at the beginning ol the 
ccntiirv he ])ublish('d here 
bis second book })o(‘ins‘’ 
and his first no\'el.‘^ Re- 
turning homig he became 
assiKLite editor o) tlu* New' 
Z(‘aland 7 imcs, tlieii editor 
of the lil('rary sectum. other- 
wise the l\t‘d Page, of the 
Sydne\' BulUini, w'hu'li he 
is still editing. .Mr Adams 
has written a imniber of 
pla\> and is arranging to 
jiiibhsli ti x'oluiiie of tlieiii ; 
tluw' ha\’e bt‘t‘n ])iodu('('d 
by the Re])ertorv Theatre. 
Ad(‘laide. I)y tin* Stage 



I'huto I'v I'uic .Urt. Yy'ik “ l\.alph ConnoT** 

(Rev. Charles W. Gordon.) 


missioiKT tor the ('olon^p, in 
Messrs Black’s senes of 
colour books. * 

CANADA. 

It is with ('anada as with 
Australasia — luxirh' all the 
books WTitten about the 
countrv tell you something 
of nearly everything m it 
e\c(‘])t its lit(Tatnre. I haj)- 
]>(‘n to possess a stout tome 
dedicated to giving jiortraits 
and iiiloi'ination com'ermng 
leading ('anadians, for tlu* 
use ol n(‘ws})ai)(*r writers. 
It IS rich m raihvav mag- 
nates. ]>ohti(aans. tamoiis 
agruailtiirists, but no au- 
thor of anv descrqitioii is 
allowed to show' his face 
among them. Even Whllied 
( anij)bell himself, one of 
('anad.i's tori'inost ])oets 
and men ol letters, can write 
an otherwise informing and 


Soci(‘t\' and other orgainsa- 


charming book about his 


turns of Sydne\. and a onc'-act jilay of his was staged native land and think it sulhcient to say no more ol its 


at the Jjttle Tlu'atre. in London. Unlike oth-r Colonial literature than this 


autliors he " Imds that jniblication in Australia is more 
financially profitable than publication 111 London ” ; but 
he agrees that " it is necessarv^ for an Australian w riter to 
bid for the nrognition of the London critics. ’ His diitu's 
as a critic take up most of his time, but he has completed 
another novel of adventun' on the grotesque lines of 
" Galahad Jcme.s,”’ and w'ith something of tlm same 
setting as he used for that novel and Ins later story, 
" A Touch of Fantasy.”** His work in fiction differs from 
that of the majority of Australasian writers in that he 
presents the life of the town and not of the backblocks ; 
in particular he is giving himself to depicting the roiiiiiice 


" d'he traekk's , loivst is no loiigei .issaik-d by the punv 
hands ol ,i few settlers ondcavoiirmg t«) carve out a home 
lor themsob'cs in tlu* wilderness Kailway.s and go\ em- 
inent survey hav(' ( lianged .dl this. TIu' outsider must 
realise that \vv\ as a peojde, Ji.ive p.issed into a more ad- 
vaiiv'ed il le.ss jjk tuiesque stage, and that evem the literature 
ot our ('ouiitry no more represents the backwo^H^and the 
Indian . and he wdio would so represent us misrepresents our 
true condition. I'hc life of the canoe and tlie wilds is 
long past, and as alien from the great modern life of cultured 
Canada as it is from the civilisation of London. We have 
a few writers wlio, without any true grip of the Canadian 
life as it is, and sticking what they falsely think makes 
their work unique, stiain to make out that the spirit ot 
(.'anada is yet to be found in the wilds ; but tliese are mere 


' lack. • Stanley Paul. • ‘‘ The Altar Stairs " (Hod Icr & 
Stoughton) etc. * The Ueward of Virtue." (Heinemann.) 
» *' London Streets." (John Lane.) • " J ussock Land." 
(Fisher Unwin.) * John Lane. 


•. Melbourne: Melville & Mullen. 

** " Canada." By Wilfred Campbell Tllusiralcd by T. 
Mon is Martin. (A. and C. Black ) 
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posers, who do not count in our real advancement — tli(*s 
on our national wheel, such as arc found in every country. 
Even these men produce their literary pabulum in the 
heart of America or Canadian cities.” 

Which would seem to say that the years of the Klon- 
dyke rush are so long gone by that all traces of them 
are covered up ; that the wild life on the Yukon which 
shows so glamorously in many of Jack London’s powerful 
stories is entirely a thing of the past. It may be so ; 
Dr. Campbell is a better authority on that matter than 
any Englishman could be ; and yet I wonder ? It is 
not easier for one man living in the heart of a cultured, 
well-ordered city to imagine that the outskirts of his 
country are in a state of whirling, highly-coloured anarchy 
than it is for another to jjersuade himself that the rest of 
the land is as peaceful and law-abiding as his own sur- 
roundings, that the savage fringes have been civilised, 
that under the magic wand of masterly gi)verning the 
very wilderness blossoms as the rose*. And there is 
evidence on the other side. Dr. ('ampbell lives at 
Ottawa, and up at Winnipeg is ’’ Ralph C'onnor ” (the 
Rev. Charles Gordon) ; both are Canadian born, but I 
have an idea that Dr. Campbell is more of the cultured 
city man than Ralph Connor, who has lived and worked 
in the rough, less-civilised quarters of the Dominion, 
and has gathered his personal experiences up into that 
healthfully realisfic series of romances that have made 
him th^bost famous of living Canadian novelists in 
England as well as in Canada.^ Ralph Connor strikes 
no note of exaggeration ; he has seen the sterner side of 
Canadian existence and felt the tonic joy that is in it as 
^e\\ as the strife and the hardship. Writing of scenes 
dnd i^eople that are familiar to him, he sketches with a 
quiet humour and pathos, and a keen understanding of 
humanity, the life-dramas of the town, of the small shop- 

1 “black Rock,“ “The Sky Pilot, “ “The Doctor of Crow's 
Nest/’ “The Man from Glengarry,” “The Settler,” etc., etc. 
(H odder & Stoughton.) - 


keeper, of the college student ; he sketches too, the life oU 
the worker on the great rivers, or across the vast prairies, 
of the mining prospector, and the rancher, and under 
his spell you feel that in the wilds and in the cities 
there are not different and alien spirits but that 
everywhere the same spirit prevails, the living spirit of 
Canada wiiicli is ha])pily a spirit of many moods and not 
of one only. Even in London we are not so cultured as 
to have no crust to our bread ; there are regions of our 
town as savag(’ and remote from civilisation as any out- 
lands of the Empire. 

If tJie stories told of wild life in Canada by such novel 
ists as Roger Pocock,* Harold BindJoss.3 LawTence Mott,^ 
and (t. B. Burgin,*^ stood alone I would be willing to 
discredit them ; for they are not Canadians. Three of 
them arc roving Englishmen who seem most at home in 
places where there are no houses ; and Mr. Burgiri is so 
tame that you can see him almost any day of the week 
eating with a knife and fork at a London club. All the 
same, he has lieeii frecjucntly to Canada, and if Old Man 
is a myth and there is no general tendency to make fret' 
with revolvers at Four Corners he has been taking 
advantage ol oiir innocence who stay at home and accept 
his word for tliese things. But there is the Canadian, 
Canon Wharton Gill® : his vigorous, many-coloured story 
of life in a prairie settlement is alive with rugged charac- 
ters and rough adventure and reads like truth. There 
is Norman Duncan, who.se intimate, sharply realised 
talcs’ of the hard, primitive, perilous lives lived by 
tlie Newfoundland fishermen read like very truth also 
and ytt are of wild life enough in all conscience. 

* ” Jesse of Cariboo.” (Murray.) 

* “ A Sower of Wheat.” (t'hatto & Wmclus), etc. 

* “ Praine Snow and Sea ” (John Murray.) 

* “Dicky Dilver.” (Hutchinson), etc. 

•“ Love in Manitoba” (Toronto: Mu.sson Book Co. London: 
Stephen Swift ) 

’ “TJic Way of the Sea.” (Hodder & Stoughton ) 



Phoio by tdchikumt^MwUeK Q, G« D* Roberta* 
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There is Mrs. Arthur Murphy, who 
has been actively engaged in the tim- 
ber industry in Manitoba, and has filled 
“ Janey Canuck,”^ and “ Open Trails”* 
witli pictures of the rough file she has 
known and the homely j)hilosophy and 
kindly large-hearted humour it has 
taught her ; and above all theie is 
Ernest Thompson Seton -he has found 
wild life enough to write about, 
though it is the wild-animal life of 
his own land rather than of its people. 

Read his " Biography of a Grizzly;”* 
his " Monarch, the Big Bea,!',”'* Life 
Histories of Northern Animals,”* 

“ Wood Myth and Fable,”* or what is 
to my thinking, the most fascinating 
of his works. " Wild Animals I Have 
Kmnvn”’ They have this much in common witli such 
books of Jack Loudon’s as " The Call of the Wild,”* and 

“White Fang.”" that 
, they tlo give a subtle 

psvehologv our foiii' 
looted brethren that 
satisfies you by its 
seeming truthhilness. 
blit Tli<)m})Son Seton 
strikes \'ou as writing 
irom a liiller depth ol 
knowledge, with a finer 
svmiiatliv, a more deli- 
cate' mtnitioTi. He was 
born at South Shields, a 
direct descendant Irorii 
(ieorg(^ Seaton, the last 
Earl of Winton, but was 
taken to (kinada when 
he was five, and had 
five years of the backwaxids before he went to school at 
the Collegiate Institute of Toronto. Later he had thice 
years of art training in London and so became artist and 

autliur too. and 
has illustrated 
liis books with 
his owm grace- 
iul and vivid 
drawings. Since 
the ('arly eigh- 
t i e s he li a s 
been studying 
natural history 
iiiManitobaand 
has lor some 
while jiast been 
..Jslaturalist to 
the Govern- 
ment of that 
province. 

> Cassells. 

* 1 1 o d d e r & 
Stoughton. 

* Constable. 
•Hoddor & 
Stoughton. 

’ David Nutt. 

photo by Francis de Gough, • Heinomann 

Mr». W. H. Drummoftd. and Nelson. 


BliM Carman. 



Frederick George Scott. 



In his own held he has but one rival, 
and that is Charles (j D. Roberts, 
a thorfjuf^^hbred ( anadian, born in 
New Brunswick. Mr. Roberts, how- 
evci , lias a niaiu -sidcd reputation ; his 
work hc.s a wider scope and greater 
vanet\ .v> He w as lor a lime editor of 
77/c Week, and assistant editor of the 
IllKStrtiied Aweneun: he has been 
Professor of English and Erench LitiTa- 
tiire at King’s College, Nova Scotia, 
and has written a History ot Canada. 
We know' him best for his inimitable 
stories of animal and bird life, and his 
forcefully written tales of men and 
women who lace existence in tliosc 
wilder outjiosts of C'aiiada that Dr. 
Cam])bell would discourage \}^ from 
believing in. He is one of the most pojuilar of magazine 
writers here no Jc.ss than in the Americas, and there he is 
know’Ti, too. as a poet 
of rare achievement. 

His “Babes of the 
Wood”'' i^a nature 
study lor younger 
readers, and \'cry 
graceful and attrac- 
ti\ e work in a similar 
kind has been done 
by Edith Howes.'" 

But 1 suspect 
that, after all, Dr. 

Campbell was not 

relerring tosneb wild 

hie as gets into the 
pages ol wTiters like 
these. He had in 
mind, perhaps, the 

more violent work of such younger authors as Robert W 
Service And I am open to admit that nothing Nvould 

in “ 'I'he Trail of o8 Mr. Service sup- 
convince me that in i ne i lan r 

pliesa faith fill presentment of what life actually was in any 
j)art of Can.ula 
fourteen vears 
ago. 1 he story 
IS the ruddiest 
Adelphi melo- 
drama ; read- 
able enongli ; 
full of go and 
movement ; hut 
as far from be- 
ing like life as 
a nightmare is. 

Nevertheless, it 

w “ Mon; Kin- 
dred of tlie Wild.” 

“The Hackwoods- 
inen,” “ Kings in 
Exile,” “Neigh; 
bou IS Unknown.” 

(Warfl,Lock),etc. 

Cassell. ^‘“The 
Sun Habics.” 

“ Rainbow Chil- 
(Cassell.) 



R. W. Service. 



dren.' 

Fisher Unwin. 


W. H. Drummand. 
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does catch glimpses of the truth, 
and in his stirring Kiplingesque 
songs and ballads he has found his 
right work and done it with a gusto 
that has carried his verses through 
to an enormous ])opularity.i His 
Songs of a Sourdough ” have 
reached their twenty-fourth edition. 

Mr. Service is a bank clerk ; lie 
lives in the cultured atmosphere of 
a Canadian city and writes ol 
very wildest of wild C anadian lile, 
but he writes ratlier as one recall- 
ing the past, of the old-time place 
miner and, with an amazing rt‘alism 
and virihtv, of that “ Spell of the 
Yukon ” which mav now ha\'e lost 
its po^mcN' but is lull of glamour 
still<n the remenibrance. 11 1 were 
jmt to it to name the ])oet who 
starifls sujireme among the ]x)cts phuto by eiuou Fry. 
not only of C'anada but ot all the 
Coloni('s i should name Bliss C'arman.* He is not per- 
haps in the highest sense a great jioct, but he is a g;eat 
singer, llis \ erse carries no weight of thoiiglit ; it is 

purely l\Tical. purely 
])retical. and its magic 
IS siK'h that one caniud 
say exactly what con- 
stitutes its chiei charm 
whether it is certain 
natural floweiing quali- 
ties it has, its easy 
grace, its jiertect air ol 
spontaneity .the ll( )wing, 
careless sinijihcity ol its 
language that breaks 
without effort into the 
aircst and loveliest of 
fancies. More than all, 
there is a (piick sensi- 
Photo by E. Parnell, Hove, tivenessi Liuning through 

F- A. Talbot. his lines, like the deli- 

Authorof“ThcGanlenofCana.la' 

tracefy along leaves aiul jictals of flowers, And such an 
ever-present fineness of feeling aiul emotion underlying 
them that you are con- 
tinually coming to sudden 
passages that touch you 
strangely not because of 
any sharp jiathos that is 
m them but bccausi; of 
the sheer beauty of their 
elusive butterfly fanciful- 
ness. tf#- is happiest 
among flowers and the 
old simplicities of the 
natural life. See how 


^ " Songa f)f a Sourdough. ” 
*' Ballads ojf a Chocchako." 
(Fisher llnwm.) 

■ Songs of the Sea Chil- 
dren,” “Songs from a 
Northern Garden.” (John 
Murray.) 



Photo by E. Parnell, Hove, 

F. A. Talbot. 

Author of*' The Garden of Canada ' 



Photo by CMlbtaithi ToroiUo 


lovingly he writes of quaint Frcnch- 
Canadian legends, of children, and 
the homely, sunbrowned people who 
inhabit remote and lontdy country 
])laccs. I am not sure that I do 
not like as well as any of his poems. 
In a Grand Pre Garden,*' with 
that unforgetably beautiful fantasy 
of tilt; flowers : 

\^lfh tficir innocent grave faces 
lilted up to meet my own. 
They are but the stranger peoph'. 

swarthy children of the sun, 
(jypsies tenting at our door to 
vanish ere the year is done.” 

Bliss Carman has gone from 
( auada ; he has long been a busv 
jouinalist in New York ; but lii.^ 
])octrv b(‘longs to Canadian litc'a- 
ture, and cannot be taken away 
.1 from it. There are sound jiidgf's in 
the Dominion, J know, who li..\'e 
crowned W'ilfied Campliell as the first of ('anadian ])()ets, 
and 1 iecognis(' that there is a good deal to be said for 
their ('laim. Hie two men are so dilh'rent that \ou 
cannot iustl\ compare 
them. Bliss (.'arman is 
an nn])reiuedit atiiig , 
vagabond spirit . be be- 
longs to the woods and 
the lields, and the big 
open s])cices almost as 
intimately as does god 
Pan hiinseli ; and Wilfred 
Campbell is the poet of 
culture, niori* as Arnold 
w^as ; bis Pegasus runs 
nobly in iianiess ; lie has 
done distinguished work 
in great fields of yiocsy 
where Carman has never 
trodden. His dramas are 

, Pnoh* hv A. M. ( ufifitnf'ham, 

touclied With jiassion and Hamtiun, canaiia. Mabel 

rise to high imaginative BurKholdor. 

moments; liis odes have c.irninKhani " 

the right stately march ; nobody has written richer or 

more buiTiingly emotional 
patriotic \'erse than he 
has in some of his sonnets 
and his Sagas of Vaster 
Britain ** ; and he has 
moods in w Inch hecatelics 
glimpses of the very soul 
of unreclaimed natirc, 
as in the opening of “ The 
Spring Spirit ** : 

" I, poor Satyr in the 
glade, 

Saw a wonder, half afraid.’* 

Certainly, and in any 
case, Wilfred Campbell is 

illneJohMOB*# birthplace, the most representative 
LeoftbaOrendRiver. Canadian man of letters 


Photi* hv A. M. ( unmnf'ham, 

Canada, Mabel 

^ ^ ^ Burkholder. 

Author of * I hr Course.* of Impatieucc 
CfirnluKhani " 


Mlaa Paulino Johnson*# birthplace, 
Chiefawood,** near Brantford, on 
the banko of the Grand River. 
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Miss A. M. TesKey. 

Auilmi f>i “ ’Ihc' Yellow PlmiI 


and the most versatile. 
He was born at Berlin, 
Ontario ; educated at 
Toronto UniY'crsity. and 
Cambridge. Mass ; and 
holds an a]i]K)intment 
under GovernuK'nt as an 
oihccT of the Archives 
off'anada. A few years 
ago a sj)ecial edition of 
his ])o('ms was issued by 
Mr. Carnegie to his col- 
lege's in Great Britain 
and America ; a col- 
lected edition of them 
waspublislied in ('anada, 
America and England 
seven veais .ig(\' and another tliat is to include also of 
cv^urse all his later work is now in ])repaiation,- and 
I gatliCT that the publisheis aie confident of an unpre- 
cedented (h'lnand lor it. 1 have not been able to do 

more than make casual 
reli'ience to Dr. Carn])- 
bell’s memorable work 
as an hist<«riaii. ins latest 
in tins (lirt'ction being 
tile hist volume' (d “'i'lie 
Sfolsman in Canada’' 
(ol winch the sec'ond is 
wiiUeii b\' .uiother emi- 
nent Canadian author. 
B I o I e s s (» r (ieorge 
Br\ce) Its strongest 
a])})eal is inevitably to 
those ol Scottish nation- 
alit\ , but it reveals, as 
OIK' of Dr. Cam|)l)('irs 
CTiticssaN'S, “ th<‘br(‘adth 
of outlook and insight 
inlo human nature, the 
passionate dev'otion to the Em])ire and behel in the 
high destiny ni the British race that have characterised 
imlailingly all that has come from Ins j)en.” 

Of other notable histories written by Canadians 1 can 
only mention in passing one or 
two of the more recent, as \V. L. 

Griffitli’s, “ The Dominion of 
Canada ; “ Annexation, Prt'- 

ierential Trade, and Kecii)rocily,”^ 
an outline ol the Canadian An- 
nexation Movement by Cephas D. 

Alim and (ieorge M. Jones ; Dr. 

George Bryce’s ” Romantic Settle- 
ment of Lord Selkirk’s Colonists”® ; 
and in general literature there is 
Agnes Dean Cameron’s travel- 
book, “ The New North ” ; Mrs. 

S. J. Graham’s ” Etchings from a 
Parsonage Veranda”; Agnes 

I Toionlo, New York. London and 
Edinburgh: rieming H. Rcvcll Co. 

*, * Toronto and T.ondon : Musson 
Book Co. 

* Pitman. “ All Red " series. 

• Mu.sson Book Co. 



Misa Jean N. M'llwraith. 

Author of “A Diana of Quebec." 




Laut’s “Lords of the 
North”; Katliarine 
Hughes’s “LH(' of 
h'alhcr Lacomlu* ”, to 
• say nothing of the woik 
of such Eienrh-(. ana- 
dian authors as IMadaine 
(uTin - Lajoie, Millie. 

Laiire Conan, .Madame 
Daridurand, and Sii 
Adoljdi Routiner. 

It would 1 ) 1 ' iin])ardon- 
able in even the lialdest 
record of C anadian jxu ts 
to omit the name ol the 
late Freni'h - ('aiiadiaii photo by the Mom stioho, oon-. 
Poet-Laureate, Dr. Lmiis Miss Edith Howes. 

Ereclietle; of tlte late Author of “ i Hp sun n.ibit^ ' 

Archibald Lanijinian , of Frederick (ieorgi' Scott." Arl^nir 
Stringer, Agnes Manle Macliar (both of whom have ^Iso 
written much good fiction), and Ivobi'rt | C Slt'ad, 
whose bue/>\', masterl\- “ Songs of the Piairie tak.^ us 
out into tlie wilds again. 

T am conscious that T 
ought to sa\’ mole of 
such ])oets as ].amj)au, 

Stiingei and Scott in])ar“ 
ticiilai , hill I musi make 
room to add something 
concerning two of the 
most cliaracti'i'istic ol all 
('anadiaii ])oe1s, W’llliam 
Dninmiond tuid J^'iiilme 
Johnson. 

Drnminond is, as Di. 

("ain])bell lias said, “ l^ei 
haps tlu’ most notc'd de 
])ictor, w ith the ])en, ol 
Fronch-Canada ” , per- Vlrna Sheard. 

ha])S, too, he* is the' tru- Author of *' Tilt* M.in .it I luir 1 .lUi* " 

esl. He was a h.ird- working doctor, a inani oJ a large, 
kindly, genial ])ersonahlv. who hv(*d and laboured among 
the people he wrote a])niit. and when you ha\’e read Ins 
four Y’oliimes of ballads and l^Ties® (ol wlncli Messis. 

Putman 7 )romise a collected edi- 
tion) yon fec*l that you know the 
hrench-Canadian nearly as inti- 
niatelv as if you also had lived 
beside him. The poems are 
w’ritten m the ejuaint ])atois of 
the habitant ; lhe\’ would lose 
half their strength and colour and 
atmos])here if thc'v wc're not ; 
but this jiresents nu^^ldficnllies 
that are not easily over^rne, and 
they are well worth overcoming 
fur the sake ol the stories that are 
embodied in the j)ocms-- stories 
that are redolent of all the odd 
humour and hardness and 

’ Poems. (LoTulon and roronto * 
Musson Book Cu.) 

“ Toronto. \V. Briggs. 

“ The Habil-int,” “ J he N'ovagour.** 
“JnliniiyCorteau,” ” The Great Fight.” 
(Putnams.) 



Canon Ellis Wharton Gill. 

Author of *' Love In Manitoba.” 
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tenderness and wistful ideality of the French-Canadian 
character. It is not surprising that The Habitant 
had a sale of over twenty-five thousand copies, and 
that the later volumes have enjoyed an equally gener- 
ous vogue. Within liis limits Drummond was an 
authentic poet, and 

There was no better loyalist than tliis whose hiiinours 
played 

In pleasant human wise to serve tlie State two races 
made.” 

To his fourth, and ])()sthiimous volume, his wife, Mrs. 
May Harvey Drummond, contributes a sym])athetic and 
very interesting biogra])hiral preface. She. by the w'ay, 
hasher own place among ('anada’s miscellaneous writers. 
She has written pleasantly on the customs and lolk- 
lore of Jamaica, and recently published a delightful tale 
of the tropics, '' The Story of Qiiamin.*'^ 

Nj aftthor in the Dominion has a greater claim to being 
a Canadian than has ]\Iiss Pauline Johnson. Her mother 
was #an Englislnvoinan, who had made her home in 
Canada, but her father was the late G. H. M. Johnson 
(Onwanonsyshon) the Head Chief of the Six Nations 
Indians, of the blood royal of the 
Mohawk tribe, and a scion of one of 
the fifty noble; families belonging to 
the historical federation found(;d by 
Hiawatha over four hundred yc'.ars 
ago. First know n as tlic Brotherhood 
of the Five Nations, it was renamed 
the Iroquois by early French mission- 
aries and explorers, and in the long 
fighting with both French and 
Colonial Revolutionists the Iroquois 
Indians became famous for their 
loyalty to the British (dowm. and 
were eventually granted for their 
fealty the magmfict^nt lands bordering 
the (hand Riverain the County of 
Brant, Ontario. There the tribes 
still live, and in this Reserve, on her 
father'sestate, “Chiefswuod,” Pauline 
Johnson (Tekahionwake) w^as born. 

” Copper- tinted face, and 

smouldering fire Ml** 

Of wilder life, were left me by my sire 

Vn be my proudest claim ; ” 

and she inherited too, for it breathes through some of 
her finest poems, Uiat loyalty of her Red ancestors to the 
British flag. After 1S92, when she came prominently 
before the Canadian public by giving a series ot recitals 
Irom her poems, she travelled considerably about 
Canada and in England, and repeated those recitals with 
astonisiiing success. Whilst she was in London, in 1894* 
Mr. John J^ne published a volume of her verses, “ The 
White W^pum,” and in 1903, she published a second 
volume, ‘^Canadian Bom,” which reached a second 
edition wdtliin a year. There is fire and passion in these 
poems of hers, especially in the ballads of the stirring days 
wlifen the Indian braves still took the war-path.' That 
is a vivid, wonderfully living ballad of *' Ojison,” the 
squaw of a Mohawk chief w'ho was carried off by a Huron 
w^arrior, and during tlie long, reckless ride pretended to 
have been won to love 1 itn for his dashing courage, per- 
suaded him to loose her hands so tha*t she might clasp 

* Putnams. 




7 ' 

A 


r: 




him round the waist to hold herself on the horse, then, 
feeling cautiously, gripped his scalping knife, cunningly 
drew it and buried it to the haft in his back, and rode 
back alone to her tribe. ” As Red Men Die,” relates 
with equal force and intensity how^ a captive chief of the 
Mohawks dies defiantly, dancing his war dance amid the 
flames that consume him. But there is pathos and ten- 
derness in such f)oems as ” Work worn,” “My English 
Letter,” ” Dawendine ” ; a Whistler-like impressionism 
in such w’ord-etchings as “ Joe,” “ Marshlands,” “ Rain- 
fall,” “ Under Canvas.” and a glorious trumpet-note of 
]>atri()tic pride and triumph in “ Canadian Born,” and 
“ The Riders of the Plains,” and for its picturesque 
realism and the haunting melody of its lines probal)ly 
none ol Iier poems has had a wider popularity than her 
“ Song My Paddle Sings.” 

” August is laughing across the sky, 
l.aughing while paddle, canoe and 1 
Drift, driit. 

Where the hills uplift 
On cither side of the current swift.” 

But with all her patriotism and her love of modern 
( aiiada, she is at her highest when 
she is back among the l(‘gends and 
stories of the race that is her own 
and with which she remains in i)ro- 
foumlest sym])ntlA , understanding 
and sharing their ideals and e\en 
env’yiiig the Redskin’s destiny when 
at last his soul gties out towards the 
Ha])i)V Hunting (.irounds : 

” Sailing into the cloud-land, sailing 
into the sun, 

Into tlie crimson portals ajar when 
life IS done ; — 

() I dear dead race, my spirit too 
Would fain sail westward unto you 

Latterly, unhappily, Miss Johnson’s 
health has broken down, and she now 
lies dangerously ill in hospital at Van- 
couver ; and so great is tlie hold she 
has taken on the admiration and 
affection of the Canadian public that 
some of the leading citizens of Van- 
conver, her adopted city, have formed 
a trust and are issuing for her benefit 
a complete edition of her works in poetry and prose, and 
it is to he published this autumn on both sides of the 
Atlantic,* the collected poems bearing the fitting title 
of " Flint and Feather.” 

Goldwin Smith was ours to begin with, but he 
gave himself to Canada, and before the close of his 
long life was the greatest of Canadian journalists 
and one of her leading historians. Grant Allen, on 
the other hand, was a Canadian, but he came over 
here and we kept him, as we have since received 
from Canada Sir Gilbert Parker*, Miss Lily Dougall,* 
Robert Barr,* James Barr, Beckles Willson, who has 
written some excellent Canadian travel and historical 
works,* and Sara Jeanette Duncan (Mrs. Cotes), who 
has long since exchanged Canada for Simla, and whose 
well-known novels of Anglo-Indian and American life 

» Musson Book Co. * “ Pierre and his People,” " The Seats 
of the Mighty.'f (Methuen). " The Right of Way " "^e Trah 
of the Sword,” “The Lane that had no Turning. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.) * " Beggars All." (Longmans), etc. » " Cardillac." 
(Mills ft Boon), etc. • (Constable.) 
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have recently achieved the distinction of a collected 
edition.* A. S. Bradley,® tliougli he has written largely 
of the Dominion, was born and remains an Englishman ; 
and the same is true of F. A. Talbot,® who was at one 
one time one of the young lions of Carmelite House; 
but Miss Jean N. Mcllwraith. despite the fact that she 
is taken up now with American journalism, is a Canadian 
by birth, and still has her home there. Among other 
books, she has written some of the ablest novels that 
have come from the Britains overseas. One recalls her 
“Curious Career of Roderick Cam])l)eir’^ with admir- 
ation, and only last week she published “ A Diana of 
Quebec, a brilliant romance of Canada during the later 
years of the American War of Independence. Nelson, 
then in the beginnings of his career, playing a principal 
part in it. OtluT modern C'anadian no\'elists whose 
reputations have sjiread bcN^ond the limits ol the 
Dominion are Adeline M. Tesky,® W. A. Fraser, Isabel 
Eccleston Mackay,’ Valance Patriarch. Virna Sheard.® 
Jennie B. Williams. Marian Keith,® Mrs. Mncdonald 
(L. M. Montgomery),^® and, one of the newest and most 
|)romising, Mabel Burkholder, who in “ The ( ourse of 
Impatience ('arningham tells an entertaining stor\' ol 
Canadian town life, and gives some light, clever .sketches 
ol th(' conditions of the lactorv workers. T had got this 
aiticle half wTilten before 1 heard of wJiat I have it on 
good aiithoritv— IS th(' best-selling no\'el in Canada^ 

“ The (iolden Dog.” by \Wlliam Kirby. i- 1 at once jiro- 
ciired the book and read it, and, though it is a little old- 
lashioned ni siN'Ie and a little veibose and leisurelv to 
modern thinking, it is a gallant, full-blood(‘d, abundaiitlv 
interesting stors of the ])irtuiesque da\s when the French 
were" still masters ol ()u(‘be(' Ihe author died two \’ears 
ago. After he had written his book, it seems, he could 
not got it acce])ted. and it was first published in New^ 
York. Its instant and huge success resulted in its being 
issued in his own land -Canada ; and now’ that it has 
achieved an English .edition 1 shall be curious to see how 
the seasoned nowl readers of the old country accept it. 

Nearly uniciue among (/anadiaii writers ol fiction is 
Stephen Leacock. I am ])leas('d to know that he w'as 
born in England, and that, though he is now a Professor 
)f Political Economv, of all things!) at the McGill 


stories of some of tla^ dw ellers in a little Canadian town.*® 
The outline of anlol)iogT‘a]ihv w ith which he ])reiaces his 
stories is as dehglitlully amusing as anvthmg he has 
written ; he is trixolous in his tieatment of the scholastic 
• achievements whieli ended m his taking th(‘ degree of 
Doctor of Philoso])hv m i bu1 i1 the meaning of this 
degree is, as he sa\’s. that “the reri])ienl ol instruction 
is examined for the last time m his hie, and is juonouriced 
completely lull. After this no new’ ideas can be im- 
parted to him.” it is certain tliat it has not !nca])acitated 
him from imparting to others idivas and narrati\'os that 
arc fresh and new and lull of the most irrepressible 
laughter. He has wrought Ins book out of the humours 
of one of those little Canadian towns that “spread theii 
square streets and trim ma])le trees beside placid lakes 
almost within echo ol the priiiuw’al forest.” and his 
quaint, w’himsical jiages ha\'e given me so much pleasure 
that I am glad he went from England, and can Aen for- 
give him for becoming a Professor of Political Econom\', 
since these misfortunes have produced such liapjiy 
conse(iuences. 

SOUTH AFRICA. 

The prevailing note m Canadian literature is one 
of high seriousness ; it has humour, but of the quiet, 
thoughtful, sympathetic kind that rarely goes to irre- 
sponsible lengths. It began in a lighter strain, and 
Judge HaliburtoiVs ” .^am Slick, the Clockmaker,” w’as 
the Nova Scotian lountain-head ol what we now recog- 
nize as typical American humour. But, looking from 
then till now’, you will Imd that the fantastically 
whimsical, broadlx’ bnrk'scjiK' merriment of Stejihen 
Leacock is near to being a unique thing in the literature 
of Canada. Amenta has lier lull sliaie ol that boyish, 
high-spirited s(*nse ol fun ; Australia has hers ; but 
there is very little of it again m South Africa. It w’ould 
be strange w^re it otherwise, for unlike the history of the 
other colonies that ol South Alrica has until quite recent 
years run through storm and darkness and the \ alley of 
the Shadow’; iiaturallv, her liteiature lellects these 
things, and such liuinour as it has is ol the grim sort. 

As a personal o])inion, I think the biggest book that 
has yet come out ol South .Africa is Olive Schreiner’s 


University, Alontreal. he retains his 
sense of humour intact ; and il 
you ha\’e not read the irresjionsible 
paiodies and burlesques in his two 
other booksi® you should make 
amends to yourself at once by 
getting the new one in w’hich he 
sketches the characters and tells the 

^ Constiible. 

* “ 'rho Fight with France for Nortli 
America,” “('anada in the Twentieth 
Century,” “The Making of Canada ” 
(Constanle). 

® “ The Garden of Canada.” (Cassell.) 

* Constable. ^ Smith, Elder. 

« “ The Yellow Pearl ” (llodder ^ 
Stoughton.) 

’ “ The House of Many Windows.” 
(Cassell.) 

8 “The Man at Lone Lake.” (Cassell.) 

•• “Usbeth of the Dale. ” (Hodder & 
Stoughton. ) 

10 “Anne of Green Gables." (Pitman.) 

u Musson Book Co. “ Jarrold 
“Literary Lapses.” “Nonsense 
Novels. (John Lane.) 



” Storv ol an .Mrican Farm.”*'' It 
is years since 1 n‘ad it, but 1 ha\’e 
the \h’idesl recollection ot its 
iiiiiiutely draw’ll Boer and Eiiglisli 
])eo])le and of its w’oruhTfiilly 
atmosjihcred jnetun* of Dutch- 
Alrikander life on the Karoo, now’ 
swept by torrential rains, now 
parcliing under blazing suns in 
seasons ol ])rolonged drought. It 
oilers a strong protes^l^^ainst the 
wrongs that women endure ; but 
more to the jnirpose is the pow’crful, 
sometimes sordid, but aiWMvs true 
and jirofoundly human, story that 
it tells. In his valuable, most 
interestingly written history of 
” The Union of South Africa,”^® 

** ” Sunshine Sketches of a Little 
Town.” (John Lane.) 

Hutchinson. Pitman. 
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Mr. Basil Worsfold, sometime editor of the J ohcninesburg 
Stay, j)laces Sir Percy Fitzpatrick*s “ Jock of the Bush- 
veld ” as a remarkable companion ])ictiirc to Olive 
Schreiner's masterpiece. Apart from Jock, he says, 
and the wild life of the Bush veld, there is excellent 
character drawing ; “ hut the whiter men are Fnghsh. 
not Dutch, and the natives are natives as developed 
under English, not Dutch, influence." But most of the 
best South African no\els were written by Englishmen 
who lived awhile out there and came home again, and 
their work belongs to English literature , and )>roTninent 
among these are Sir H. Rider Haggard.^ Percewil 
(dbbon,2 Stanley Portal Hyatt.'' Ernest C.lanville,* 
Bertram Mitford/’ a notable world-traveller who lu.s 
spent half his life in South Alrica, and pnibahlv written 
more stories about it than any other man li\ mg. and 
Douglas Blackburn.® whom Hyatt has called “ the* father 
of ty^e %nodcrn school of South African novelists 
Latterly we have had some \'ery able iioxtIs iroin 
Cyntiiia Stockle\'.’ from F. E. Mills Young,® from 
(iertrude Page (Mis. Dobbin).® a colonist of onlv eight 
>'ears’ standing, whose iio\’els have earned her the title* 
of “ The A\izard ol Rhodesia"; Iroin Will \\ estruj).'® 
who I believe still lives in the colonv ; another, who 
still belongs to it. Francis Carey Slatei.“ has ])ubhshed 
at least one volume ol artistic' and virile short stones 
that have South Alnca I01 their stage; and one who 
has always belonged to it. being colonial born, W. C. 
Scully, has put some ol the cleverest work m South 
African fiction into his two volumes -“Bc^tween Sun 
and Sand." and “ Kalfir Stories"; while that notable 
traveller, H. A. Brydeii, m atldition to mimerou> books 
about travel and sport in Alrica, has siuiii two serks 
of immensely good yarns in his " lales (»1 South 
Africa " and " From \'eldt Camp Piles. 

It would need a separate article to say anvthing ade- 
quate of the travel lecords of such exjiloreis as Living- 
stone. Stanlev* Mungo Park, and of the histones of 
South Africa and records of its wars with the Boeis and 
wuth the Zulus, the Matabele. and other such savage 
races, one of the newest of w Inch records comes from C(;l. 
Hamilton-Browne. who fought at Isandlwana the 
last Boer War has a vast library to itself of histories, 


development has already produced a notable history 
Irorn the Hon. R. H. Brand. 

11 all this enormous output were duly ap])ortioned, 
however, most of it would be found under the names of 
Englishmen who were only ternjjorarily resident in the 
colony; and South Africa, like Australasia, has so far done 
its most interesting, most voluminous and distinctively 
Colonial work in verse. The father of South African 
])oetry was Thomas lYingle, a friend of Scott’s, who 
emigrated to the colonv in 1820, and founded two papers 
there, which were sujqiressed because of their too-out- 
spoken criticism ol the (Government. His best known 
l)oem IS “ Afar in the Desert "; but I ])reler the faithful, 
sviiqiathtdic skidches he gi\'es in other of his poems of 
the Hiishman, tla* Kalfir. the Hottentot, lor there is no 
d(‘nymg that liis verse is very ])edestrian . theie is 
scarci'lv a hm* that gi\es you the sudden thrill and uplift 
that IS in Hie gilt ot autlu'iitic ])oelry ; ht‘ abounds in 
common])lace thought res]>ectal)lv clotlu'd , but the man’s 
sympathv W'lth the eiislavi'd, degraded. dis[>ossessed 
natn'e, his deep n'seiitnient (h wrong and iniustice. make 
his ^'(‘tse good ])oetr\ it it cannot mak(‘ it gri'at. J^'ollow- 
ing Pringk' comes a h'nglli\- lh)w of names, most of wFich 
would ha\’e no nietimng in an English t'ar. but then* is a 
numerous conipain' of In ing ])oets, ni:in\ i»l whosi* names 
and W(.iks ha\e ('onu o\('r to ns. 

1 Vrha])S the oldest and ( ci tainlv one ol the most accoin 
])hshed ot these is William Elijah Hunter, who dedicatees 
his (.olI(‘Cted p(K‘ms''' to the Re‘V John lhansb\', “ Edgar 
Alk‘n Poe’s sciioolmaster tind mine " He is a Somers(*t- 
shire man. but w as ediK'ated at King’s L\ nn (irammar 
Sdiool. fn i8(); he* went out tei Natal as headmastiT 
e>l a ]»iibhc school near Pit‘termant/burg. and late*r w: s 
e)rdainc*d bv Bishop (/oh*nso and eifliciated at St. Petei’s 
( athedral tliere'. He lelt Natal aftei the Zulu W'ar, anel 
work eel as a cleigMiian e>n tlie diamond fields. During 
his Natal d.ivs he wreite and ])uhlished much \ eTsc‘ in the 
NaUil Witness, and his three volume's contain work 
that IS always thoiightiul and instinct witli feeling. 
Since his retirement to ( ambrielge, ( ape Teiwii, in iqoej, 
lie has wTitten, among either poems, two sustained mono- 
logues, " An Old Kaftir (Garrulises " and “ A Missionary 
Returns Thanks," both of A\hich gained first prizes in 


narratives of war-correspondents, novels, verse, and such The State literary comyietitions. A line catliolic spirit 

important miscellaneous volumes as the " Secret Service l)rcathcs through the \Trse eif H. V. Ellis ; but more 

ill South Africa" of Douglas Blackburn and Captain essentially South African in its atmosphere and clieiicc of 

Caddell and the latest yihase of South Africa’s subject is the work of Denys Lefehre (" Syned")^’ of Lance 


I “She’' (Longmans). “ King Solomon s 
Mines'* (Cassell). “Rod Eve" (lloddcr & 
SUmghton), etc. 

^ “Soul.s in Bondage.” “ Vrow Grohclaar'.s 
Leading Cases” (Blackwood). 

® Marcus Hay (Constalile). “ Blatk Sheep “ 
(Laurie), etc. 

* “ 'I'ales Iroin the Vcidt (Chatto and 
\V Indus), elo " 

r* “ J'he stiver of Unrest’’ (Ward, I-ock ) 
“The (.ufi Runner” (Chatto & Windus), etc. 

« “Jumbo’ “I’nnce of Pnnsloo “ (Mac- 
millan.) 

’ “ Poppy, ’’ “The Claw” (Hurst & 
Bku kett). 

*• “Sams Kid,” “Grit Lawless” (John 
Lane). 

® “ Love in a Wilderness,’’ “ I he Edge o’ 
Leyond” (tiurst tk Blackett.) 

“ fhe Land of To-morrow” (Alston 
Rivers). 

“ “The Sunburnt South ” (DigbyLong.) 

** Hurst & Blackett. 

“A Lost Legionary in South Africa” 
(Werner Laurie.) 



Fallow', who has found inspiration no 
less in the lives of modern settlers and 
miners than in the vicissitudes of the 
old Dutch pioneers ; of Mrs. Beatrice 
Bromley, Lynn Lyster, and Kingsley 
Fairbridge. President Reitz has trans- 
lated Burns into Dutch, and another 
Dutch poet, Jan Olliers, has won a 
large vogue among Dutch readers witli 
liis lyrics of South African rural life. 

Perceval (iil)hon began his literary 
career with a volume of verse— 
" South African Sketches" — that he 

** Casf-ell. 

“The Union of South . Africa ” (Heniy 
Frow dc). 

Grahamstown : African Book Co. 

“ The Lone Trek ’* (Elkin Mathews) 
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j)ublishe(l diirinp^ his early Colonial days, and no otlier of 
the Colony’s ])oels lias more subtly cau^dit the sj)irit of 
licr mountain solitude's, or are more' hnely steeped his 
imaginin/^s in the lonehness. the majesty, and the magie' 
of tlie illimitable ye 1 dt. \\'. ('. Siully. who. m addi- 
tion to the othei jirose I have mentioned, has lately 
been jiublishing his remimseenees in The State and 
is issuing a new prose volume this month. ^ has 
passed the bc'st years ol his file in the ('i\il Service 
of lus native land, and as a magistrate m I he Transkei 
gained an intimate aceiuaintanee with native character 
and customs, and uses that knowledge to excellent ynir- 
pose in many ol his jioenis - in " Zulu Pictures.” lor 
instance, in “The Cattle Thiel.” “The Witch Doc- 
tor,” and ” ‘ Nkongane,” a ]KTf('ct etching of one of 
Diiigaiin’s warriors in his old age a sly, cringing, 
garrulous, h\^|)ocritical. degeneiale, old, old man, whose 
memory still glows 


" With tlie ardonr of l)loofl-st;nn('fl days 
And deeds long ])ast you weo' one ot IIk- doers -- 
Of s]>ears washed red in the blood of toes. 

( >1 villages w’lapjied 111 red of tields 

WlicK' the \nlliires gorg(‘d, ol llio deadly ( lose 

( 'f the impj’s liorns. and 



Fhdtii in (yj>vfni, Johuunt^l'ui 

F. E. Walrond. 


the thiindei jng sJiu-lds. " 

Ills (ascn])ti\e ])ot‘iiis. 
too, su c h as ”1 lu‘ 
Na]i(»on,” red 1 1 e soi.i ci 
Nanic’(|ucland,” lia\ e 
a liiK' sonibi ( ness oi 
1( ne and (' o 1 (ni 1 and 
ecjuai]\’ nil ]> r (‘ s s 1 V e 
IS lus longer, more 
sustaiiK'd el fort the 
” o 1 (' e s (»1 Ah ica.’”' 
which ])ass(‘s tlu' cities 
and ])!accs c-iul ])co])l('s 
of ciicieiit and inod(‘rn 
Alru'a ill ie\iew. 

I hav(' been especially 
taken with some ol the 


vNork of W illiam Blane. 


He has roughed it on the diamond lields oi Kimberley 
and tlie gold Jields around johaniK'sbiirg, and ” received 
the thought and insjiiration ” lor the huger [lart ol 
his work as a yioet lidin those helds and the men 
wdio worked on them with him. H(' has a Words- 
worthian simplicity oi jihrase, and his chief aj)]H\il 
lies in a certain homt'liness ol fancy and philosophy, 
a love ol naliiie. and a wistful reaching alter the 
higher life ol the spirit. There is nothing m Colonial 
poetry more dc'e]>l\^ cliarged with emotion, nioie tremu- 
lously alivT with a sense of heartbreak and inelfable 
sorrow', than the natural, unstudied, human cry ol the 
w'atcher by that death-bed so ]3ileously rew eak'd in ” A 
Prayer : 


1 cannot even frame my i)rayer aright, 

And only know 

That with her liiV the loveliness and light 
Of mine would go 

Be near me too ! Wdicn for her vouc, lier touch 
I yearn alone 

1 “The Ridge of the White Waters (Staiiley Paul ) 

* “ By Veldt and Kopje. ”(Pi«lier Unwin.) 

* “ The Silent Land.” (Eliot Stock.) 



Tie iK'ar me, ( Ini' 1 , for 1 shall need 'J'! c(‘ miuli 
W hen sli(‘ is gone.” 

Besides doing iniseellaueous woik ,is a )ouiiialist, 
Mr. lilaiie iiiis ]iul)lisljc(.l two \'oliiiu(‘s oi poems, :iud 
is now niakiug a ]erigth\ st.n' in huigland and arr;ing- 
mg for the ])ublicatiou ot a thud Ilf' t.-lo's a 
cluhious but not unlio])c1ul \’i(‘W ol llu‘ lueraix outlook 
in South Airica, tlioiigh at ])it‘sciit t]i(*i(' is liitle ” dis- 
tinctiN'clv ” South Aliicaii literature, and the e\'id(Mit 
striun altei juodiieuig Mune is not iiecdtli\ W’liat- 
(‘ver IS distnicii\'e will grow natiiralK’ and is not to bi‘ 
had liv taking tliought Iheie is a good sale lor 
books in the (Joloiiv, he s.i\s. l)ut chielK for the 
kind known as light Jite* atiiii' ' ” 'hhe Colonial and 

tlie (.'olonist dt‘\'ot(‘ littk' or no tiiiu' to lieaw' n'ading, 
and the Jowr of hooks is scarce ” The lit(‘rarv and 
|ounialislic ]>io1essions out tlii'ie. In' adi.ls, aie nejtiier 
(‘as\- nor jirolitahli* ” JC\cc*])t in the case of liitll a- 
do/en eclitois, there arc no good ])osts, auid these 
aie ])iecaij(uis owing to linancial and jiolitical • ( oii- 
trol Till' ‘tree lance' has a hard time, and otten 
goes (o ihe wall, (k'Sjiitt' ahililies winch would lia\’e 
carru'd him tliiough in 
<inv Knglisli proxaiu lal 
town. 'Die paxaiK'iit for 
accc*])tc*cl woik is less 
tlia.ii 111 London, tiltlioiigli 
the ( ost oi ]i\ ing IS three 
tniK's as great Litcia 
tun* in its higher ioriiis 
IS nndxing a.n ('tloit to 
a.sscit itsclJ. hilt all the 
('oiiditioiis aie agaJiist it. 

^ (‘1 soimdhing lias been 
done. ( )n(‘ a. Iti'r anotlier 
liteiaiA’ journals haxe 
been stalled and tailed, 
till lo-cla\ J he State is j 
almost the oiih' surx n or. 

But this lias assumed a Francis Carey Slater. 



rank and lorm not beioie 

ecjuallinl, and il its iiiiaiieial hacking continues it may 
go on and be imitated. 1’ljc ])hilosoplnc writer lias not 
yet asserted himself, it lie exists, and il lie did liarclly 
any would attend to his message. Ikielry is read by lewa 
Jhiblisliers are only so m name and do not give t'licourage- 
meiil to local work tliey say it do(*s not ])ay. There 
is little tliought ol aiiytliing excejit money, money all 
the time. Still, thcTe are signs oi a cliange. 1 know 
cii least a score of itk'u who work away hoiielully and 
look lor better conditions in the near future, and thi' 
Union has improved tlie jiosiliou.” 

Withal, and tlmiigh fioetry m South Africa may be 
lead only by the lew, Mr. Blaue’s first volui^Nias had a 
sale t)f three thousand, and his second of ore. Few 
readers, forsooth ! Why, a poet who could sell like, 
that in this country would fc^el jiistilied in sending 
round to the nearest florist’s and ordiTing his laurel- 
wreath at once. 

Kepresentative of the more jiromising of the younger 
school of South African jiocts are Francis Slater. Cullen 
(iouldsbury and F. E. Walrond,* who hails from Glasgow, 
went out in 1904 to be a clerk in a Joham.csburg bank, 

* ” The Lady Beautiful.” (Elkin Mathew l.) 
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and already is subdued by the strange spell ot the land of 
his adoption, so that the beauty and terror, the mystery 
and elusive fascination of it seem for ever liaunting him 
and striving after utterance in his lines. Mammon 
appears to be a sort of foster-fatlier of the Muses in South 
Africa, for Francis Carey Slater' is another bank clerk. 
He comes of an old Colonial family ; his lather was a 
farmer, landowner, and J.P. in ('ape Colony. He has 
the true lyrical gift and a gcmtle rellective note that is 
very charming, but 1 preler him in such delight- 
ful narrative poems as “ A Veld Patriarch,'’ with this 
effortless, picturesqiu' opening : 

Oom Piet and I were sitting on the stocp, 

Before us, clear against the cloudless sky. 

The mountains ol the Dragon reared their heads : 

Rugged old warriors, grey with their long watch, 

Bescarred by many a storm, bleached by the sun, 

And ^;ourged by all the wayward winds of heaven ! 

TI1C blue-black shadows lingered on the slopes 

Like browsing herds ; the daughters of the hills 

Claqq^cd Iheir white hands, and wimpled through the 
vales 

With merry peals of laughter.” 

Mr. Slater is still quite young, but 1 
think with l^rofessor Purves, who is 
yirobably the leading autliorit\' in Soiitli 
Africa on the literature ol the country, 
tiiat he is already “ one ol the most 
accomplished of ('olonial-boni South 
African poets.'’ The latest of their 
jioets to arrive here is C alien Goulds- 
bury, whose Songs Out of Exile were 
published in England last Juh'. He has 
a strong, sinewy line, a vividness and 
vigour and headlong sweep that arc 
somehow reminiscent of Kipling, so of 
course somebody lias called him the 
South African Kipling. But Mr. Goulds- 
bury is no copy of his master ; he has 
come under Kipling’s bracing influence, 
but has retained his individuality, and 
in such alert, clear-cut verses as “ Tlie 
Pace of the Ox,” ” The Testing of the ’Mlimo,” ” Zama 
and Zirwa,” ” The Song of the ( arriers,” to name no 
more, he has something new to say and says it 
newly. 

There are Herbert Price, F. C. Kolbe, Herbert Tucker, 
Edith Vivian, Theodore \^an Beck, and at least a round 
^ozen of others worthy of a niche in this record, but 
1 have failed to obtain their books, and know no more 
of them than you may learn for yourself from the two 
judiciously selected and extremely interesting anthologies 
of South African verse that have been compiled by E. H. 
Crouch,® w^o will live in the history of South African 
literatur^’as one of the first and most reliable shepherds 
of its poetry. It is fitting that the man who has done 
so much for the poets there and brought them so happily 
into his fold should be by birth a Colonial. He 
‘came to London to complete • his education, and 
was then apprenticed here in tlie hardware trade, re- 
turning to his native land in 1880 to establish at East 

’“Footpaths through the Veldt,” ” In Mimosa Land.” 
(Blackwood.) 

• Fisher Unwin. 

• “South African Poetry and Verse,” “Sonnets of South 
Africa.” (Fifield.) 


London a business which had become the most important 
in its line in that town before he retired into private hfe 
in 1900. I say into ])rivate life, but he has been serving 
on the Municipal and Divisional Council of Cambridge, 
Cape Town, ever since 1905. He is a clever yiainter in 
oils, and has accumulated a huge library, that contains 
many rare old hooks and valuable first editions. He 
has travelled considerably ; more than once revisiting 
England, where he is a Freeman of the City of London 
and a Member of the Honourable Fishmongers Com- 
pany ; and to the fact that he makes a particular hobby 
of literature, more particularly of poetry, we owe these 
two volumes that are now the standard anthologies 
of South African v-erse. Another good anthology, which 
admits some of Mr. Crouch’s flock and takes in a few 
that he has missed, is the ” Veld.singers Verse”* com- 
piled from the works of the members of the Vcldsingcrs 
Club, ” a small company of South Africans,” as Oliv'e 
Schreiner explains in her foreword, “ mainly living in 
Johannesburg,” and “ bound to one another by their 
love of verse.” 

INDIA. 

There is no lack of Histories of Indian 
Literature, but most ol them are ol little 
service to the ordinary mortal. The\' 
are too se\erclv academic ; loo largelv 
given ovTr to learned disijuisitions on 
intricaci(‘s of philology, niee qutNtions oj 
race, and purely scliolastic matters, that 
are absorbing only to the liToeious 
student whose interest in literature is 
limited to tlie science of words and its 
bloodless technical side. There is no 
earthly reason why a History of Litera- 
ture should not be as interesting to the 
average reader as any other liistorv' ol 
what men have thought and done, but 
to be so it needs wilting by such as 
can forget how accomj^lislicd they are. 
and have no desire but to interest others 
in what interests themselvTs. 1 happen to have three 
that are so written.^ but no History of Indian Litera- 
ture. even the greatest, has any significance for us in 
this article, because the splendid literature of India 
is no i)art of the literature of (Greater Britain. It was 
in being before England began to dream of becoming 
a nation, and in the hundred years or so that the Empire 
of India has been united to the British Empire none 
of the great things that have been added to its literature 
have been written in our language. 

Then for the thousands of other books about India — 
social and political liistories, books of travel and .sport, 
poetry such as Laurence Hope's,® that was written in 
India and has caught the mystic ffpirit of the East, 
biographies of famous Anglo-Indians, memoirs, romances 
and novels almost without number, translations of 
Indian classical writings — ^new books in this kind, or 
new editions of them, are continually appearing ; several 
of the series of cheap reprints include some, and every 

4 j. M. Dent. . ^ „ 

» “ A History of Sanskrit Literature,” by A.«^ A. Macdonell 
(Heinemann), ” A Literary History of India,” by R. W. Frazer. 
“A Short History of Indian Literature,” by E, Horrwitz. (Unwin.) 

• ” Indian Love,” ” The Garden of Kama,” etc. (Heinemann ) 
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week brings its fresh quota to our doors. ^ The litera- 
ture that the Boer War occasioned is as a drop in the 
ocean compared to the literature of every description 
that has accumulated around the Indian Mutiny. But 
scarcely any of this coim's within our pro\'iiicc. for it 
is nearly all written by Englishmen, and when an English- 
man lives and dies in India — ev'cn though he is boni 
there as were Thackeray, Kipling, Eaurence 01i])hant, 
Eden Phillpotts, and Lord Roberts (an author by virtue 
of his “ Forty-one Years in India,” and his great book 
on W(‘lliiigton) —he never becomes an Indian, as when 
lie is born or selth'.s in one of the Colonies h(' becomes 
a Canadian, an Australasian or a South African. 

Speak of Indian literature to the normal Englishman 
and he naturally thinks of Kipling, for Kipling is the 
great inter]ireter through whom the millions of us have 
come to know India. He has not only h(*lj)ed us to 
realise the actual lives ol tJie English out there ; he first 
lasluoned the native, whom we had known only as we 
know a picture in a book, into a creature ol llesli and 
blood for us. ” Kim.” and 
some of liis stories and 


assured jilace in the hierarchy ol English letters, .ind 
has exerted a mote potent iiilluence on liis English 
contcni])oraries, i‘s}H‘euillv in the (olonies, than any 
author ol our tune. 

But il Kiplmg stands sujireiiie on his own ground he 
does not stand alone. No one lonipari's wiili him as 
an AngJo-Indiaii ])oct, but amongst (alu r iniaginatiN'e 
writers who have given us novels oi Indnm hh* oj high 
literary qualitv and enduring inleresl aie Mrs Idora 
Annie Steel,- Mrs. Alice IkuTin,-^ Mis J^' E. I’l nin Mrs. 
Maud Diver, ^ and Sulnev C (nier® There are good 
stories and some illuminaliiig sketches ol n.itivt* eliaraeter 
in Sir Edmund Cox’s ” Achievements of John Car- 
ruthers.” and m his recentlv ]uihlislied hook. ” The 
Exploits of Kesho Naik. Daeoil.”- and good first nov(‘ls 
have come Iroiii E. M. T)utl.“ and K.illileeii J*. Emmett. 
new recruits to th(‘ ranks ol Anglo-Indian novelists 
A. E. W. Mason has won his fame in other lields, 
but Ins Indian stor\-, “ The Bioken Roa|l.”‘“ is 
among th(‘ most brilliant of Ins books • 

This, however, js merely 
by tlie wa\’. M\’ purpose 


])oems an* more valuabh* 
to tlie liuman student of 
Indian life and eha racier 
than all the histories tliat 
were ever written, ll is 
.scarcely bi'lievable that it 
JS about a quarter of a 
reuliirv ago sinei' like a 
new ])lanet lie tose into 
our ken with the ” Depart- 
mental Ditties.” Thackers 
jmbhshed it in India, wliere 
he was tlien a hard working 
journalisl, and 1 remember 
what a sort of stirring 111 
the air if occasioned w hen 
it liegan to a]i])ear on sale 
o\Tr hen*. Close 011 its 
heels from the Indian ])ul)- 
lisher came “ Soldiers 
Three,” ” The City of 



IS to touch oil w'ork that 
has been doiii* in EnglisJi 
by native Indian writers, 
and only on tyjiieal ex- 
amples ol that. There is 
a g()odl\' number of native 
I oil mail sis writing in 
luiglish, and writing re- 
markably w’el), and for 
books — H (‘ r Highness 
Nawab Sultan J a h a n 
Begam, the ruler of Bhopal 
reel'll Ih’ w rote ” An Ac- 
count of My Life,” but il 
was written in her own 
language and translated 
hv Iier educational adviser, 
Mr. ('. H. Payne;'* the 
Jam ofNawanagar (better 
known to us as Raujitsiiihji 
wrote his ” Jubilee Book 


Dreadful Night,” ” Imcler the Deodars.” ” W’ee Willie ol Cricket in English, and to mention only a few names 

Winkie,” m the little grey, iiamiihlel-looking volumes olJiuUaii autliors whose* reputations liave reached man\w>f 

that are now' .W’orlli their weight in gold, and I had us. the Maharaja Cooch Behar has WTitten w^ell on sport ; 


my shai'o of the general excitement that was roused by 
the advent of that rare tiling, a new' note in our litera- 
ture. But all this is ol the past ; Kijiling lias taken liis 

1 ••The Buddlia’sWav of Virlue." ITiin.slattid by M’. D. C 
Wagiswara and K. 1, Saunders '* Biahnia KnoAvledgc.^’ by 
L. U Harnett. (John Murrav Wisdom ol the Hast Serio.s ) 
■•Buddhism.” by Mrs. Khvs Davids (WHutms iS: Norgate. 
Dome University Library.) ” A Hlv on the Wlieel: How 1 
Helped to Govern India,” bv Lieut -Col. 1. H f..e\vin (Con- 
stable.) “The Charm of India” An Anthology I'.dited by 
Claud Field. (Herbert tV Daniel.) ” Cameos ol Indian Crime.” 
by H. Hervey. (Stanley Paul.) Captain L j. Trotter’s ” Life 
of Warren Ha.sting.s.” ” Hudson of Hudson’s Horse,' and 
” The Bayard of India ” (Dent. Hvervman's Libiary )” Indian 
Sculpture and Painting,” by E. B. llavell; Sir Bampfyidc's 
“Studies of Indian Life and Sentiment,” (Murray.) Colonel 
Younghusband’s ” Indiaand Tibet,” (Murray) and his ” Belief of 
Chitral” (Macmillan) Hcv. H. I. ICJvin’s ” India and the Indians 
Lord Curzon's ” East and West ” (Murray), ” 1 he Web t)f Iiidban 
Life.” by Margaret Noble (Sister Niveditaj. (Hemcmann). “ Ihe 
Lawrences of the Punjab,” by 1". P. Cribbon. (Dent). “ A 
Year with the Gackwar of Baroda,’' by the Kcv. E. St. Clair 
Weeden (Hutchin.son). “ Reminiscences of the Mutiny,” by W. 
Forbes-Mitchin, and Sir G. O. Trevelyan's ” Cawnpore.” 
(Macmillan.) 


Rajt'ndrak'iki Mitra on matters ol antHpiarian lore ; 
Muharaiiii Baroda on ” ^^'ome^l in India ” ; S^^ed 
Amir All, a judge of the Calcutta High Court, has 
juibli-lied liooks on legal and otlier subjects ; and 
B. C. Cliatterjee stands high among Bengalese novel- 
ists. 1 have H'ad no better novi'l written by a 
native Indian in (^ur language than ” The Prince of 
Destiny. ”*'■* It is the story of an Indian student’s 

* “Tin* Potter's Thumb.” ( Hciin'inann.) the Face 

ol the M'ateis ” (Hoddei & Stoughton). 

® “ The Charm. J'ho Anglo-Indians ” (Methuen), etc. 

* " C'asto and C.ri'od,” ” The Kajah ” (C'hatto & Windns), cte. 

® “Captain Desmond, V.(\” (Blackwood) ” J'he Awaken- 
ing ” (lliitchiiisoii), etc. 

* “ The Power of the Kings,” ” The Advanced CLiard.” 
(BlackAvood), etc 

^ Constable. 

* ” The Way of an Eagle.” (Unwin.) 

® “The Silver Zone.” (John Murray.) 

Smith, Elder. 

John Murray. 

Ward, Lock. ** Rebman. 
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life in London, and was as emphatic on the dangers of 
Euro])ean education to the average Hindoo as Mr. Mason 
is in “ The Broken Road.” But Sarath Kumar Ghosh 
follows his hero’s career after he returns to India, and 
in an enlightened spirit of patriotism sets himself to 
show what is at the root of the real British iieril in India, 
and how India and England might be broiiglit to a 
better understanding of one another. Very adequately 
representative of the ])()etry written in English by native 
Indians is the work of Manmohan Ghose.^ It is scholarlx . 
rather laboriously correct ; you leel that th(‘ ])(H‘t is 
working in a medium that is not natural to him. hence 
he can never let himsell go ; he is ])ieking his way care- 
lully througli a lyric when he should be soaring on switt 
wings ; he has to give to his syntax \hv tlioiight that 
should be surrendered to his theme. Ilis verse is 
above the average of that of minor Engl 1 si 1 ])oels ; 
now and then, simply because he has to watch his words 
and strive for expression, he lights on a m:igic or 
startlingly vivid ])hras(' ; but on the whole* this want 
ol i] ('ntaneity makes :t nv. moie tlian a very ck‘ver 
pcrl(U*mance, and that is not suriicieni lor ])()etry. L'lnei 
and more charming, ]'erha])S, are the Juiglish }>oems ol 
the young Hindu [»()etess, Tom Dutt . bul tlaw' too an* 
flawed hy th.'it touch ol arliliciality which comes ol 
WTiting in a hjieign tongue, and tlu* same w(‘akness will 
keep tlic traiT-Iations ol lier uncle. Romesh Chiinder 
Dutt, Ironi I eing read larg(‘l>' by other than the 
student 

Romesh ('hunder Dutt- was one <.d' the most cultured 
and distinguished ol modern Hindu s ; he wrote many 
books in Englisli and in Bengali ; and an excellent bio- 
gra]»liy has been written of him by his son-m-lavv, Mr, J.N. 
Supta.** He studied at London rniversity (\>llege, under 
Professor Henry Morley, passed liis examinations and 
entered the Indian Cival Service, won a high reputation 
as a divisional commissioner and administrator, and sat 
for a while on the Bengal l.egislativt* ('ouncil. All the 
time he was working loyalh' lor tlie ad\aincement of the 
Empire and the'got d ol his countiwam n ; and all the 
time, loo, he was devoting himsell to the ])ursuit of 
literature ” 1 learnt Sanscrit,” he wrote* of himself, 

after I learnt 
luiglish, and 
what a change 
Irom the poe- 
t r y (f f the 
W <* s t to the 
]>oetry of the* 
East ! W h a t 
repose and soft- 
ness, what 
warm tints and 
brilliant lights, 
wiiat scenes 
of loveliness 
and images of 
beauty ! V o r 
real poetry of 

^ Songs and 
Elegies. (Klkin 
Matthews.) 

* “The Civili- 
zation of India/' 
by Romesh C. 
Dutt. (Dent.) 

■ Dent. 


the highest order go 
to the grand old Indian 
epics.” It w'as curious, 
as he said, that he 
learnt to appreciate 
Bengali literature after 
he had learnt to ajqire- 
ciate Shakespeare and 
Scott. He had studic’d 
English literature with 
enthusiasm bul w’ith a 
discriminating judg- 
m e n t . He translated 
the tw(j great Indian 
epics, the “Mahal)- 
h a rata.’’ and the 
“ K a m a y ana.’’ into tt ifv Mltra. 

English.* Not the whole 

of them, for the “ Mahabharata ” alone inns to ninety 
thousand coujdets and is. as lie rem irked, “about 
seven times tlie si/.e ol the Iliad and tlu* Odyssev' jnit 
togetlier “ ; hi* set himsell to cut away all unessential 
e])isodes and detach the leading narrative, and tins 
we have in eai'h ol those translations he mad** in 
to English \'ersi‘ He wrote hooks on “ The Pi'asantry 
ol Bengal.” “ Thri'e ^'ears m India.” “ The Litera- 
tiiri* of Bengal.” but he w’as too sound a critic not 
to realise that “ excej)t as a medium for imparting inlor- 
matioii to the West ol the iiclus ol ancient India, the 
ambition of an Indian to ])rodiice an\ thing enduring in 
English is foredoomed to lailure.” He and Ins ])eo])le 
rate, I believe, as his finest imaginative work tin* lour 
historical novels that he wrote in Bengali, oni* of which 
“ Madhabi Kankan,” he translated into Juiglisli as 
“ The Sla\'e (rirl ol Agra.” 

Bengal’s chief living poet and man ol letters, lval)indra 
Nath Tagore, is at ])resent \asiting England. He is iin 
accomj)lished English scholar, dee})ly versed in our 
language and literature but he has alwin'^ WTitti'u in his 
own tongue. His name is ])ra(.tically unknown to our 
public, and we are incoinjieteiit to judge him, but it is. we 
are told, “a household wonl in the Bengali-sjK'aking 
world. His songs are heard i‘\’eryw liere from the North- 
west to Burmah. His j>oems and dramas, stories and 
essays, jirinted in the Indian inaga7ines or circulated in 
cheap editions, count their readers by tens of thousands. 
He is the acknowledged master ol Bengali literature.” 
He has been translating a selection of his ])oems into 
English prose and arrangements are being made to 
])ublish the volume this autumn under the editorship of 
W. B. Yeats. 

Nevertheless, if the native Indian may not hope to 
write anything enduring in English, he writes a good deal 
in it that is interesting and valuable. S. Radhakrish- 
nan has just ])ublishcd a learned and very admirably 
WTitten work on “ Essentials of Psychofogy S. M. 
Mitra is publishing this month a collection of his 
Anglo-Indian studies ; and there are native Indian 
authors who bid fair to become formidable competitors 
for the average English novelist. I have heard from 
several who are keen to win success in tliis direction and 
whose outlook and experiences are typified m those of 
S. B. Banerjea, a well known Calcutta journalist. After 

* Dent. (Everyman’s Library.) ® Henry Frowcle. 
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he had taken liis degree in the Inter Arts examination, 
his father wished him to study for the bar, and lie 
was j)reparrd to ob(*y. but a break-down ol liis liealth 
interlered with his plans. During his illness, more as 
a ])aslime than otherwise, lie devoted liimself to novel 
writing, and by the time he was better, the scribbling 
fever liad taken him too strongly to be resisted. He con- 
tributed articles gratis to dn ers jiajiers ; tried them with 
short stories which were rejected, then had the satis- 
laction oj getting an article acce])ted and well j)aid for by 
a Chicago wec'kly. The editoi of that weekly invited 
tnrther ( ontributions, and he jiroceeded to dcOuge him 
with stories and artick'S which all came back. In despair, 
lie took liimself s(‘\ erely to task and n‘alised that all was 
not well with his English, so he had a course of U‘ssons in 
artK’le and short stoiy writing Irom an AiiKTican school 
ol journalism. What he learned of his taults tlau'e was, he 
says, “ an eye-opener ” ; and as a lesiilt oi this tuition 
lie was presentlv contributing liech to various Indian 
and English journals. In T907. re])iinting several of his 
n(‘W’.spa])er and magazine sk(‘t('hes. lu‘ publislu*d his first 
book, “ Misunderstood.’' Jlis m‘\t. a scieiitilic romance 
ol the Jules \’enie })att<Tn called “ J51.] \\\," a])})eared 
111 iQoS ; but Ibis was wTitteii in the Indian \erna(iilar 
— it was, he reniaiks, the first s('ientiru' roinaiu e juiblished 
in t^ie Bengali language, and h(‘ is now pn*paniig an 
Enghsli translation ol it. Jn i()oo lit' jaiblished in 
Allahabad a play in one atd, “The Inimitable Mrs. 
I\larKhamb\'.” tintl a sen->ational no\t‘I, “ Tliie\es and 
Sw indh'rs.” and in Eoiidon another novel. “ 'Die .\d\en- 
tiires oj Mrs Bussell “ In it)lo a]>])eaied his “ 'Palt's oj 
Bengal.”' wliJth was tulogisi'd jii a column icmcw b\’ 

'J hr J i lilt's, and in two cohuims b\ 'J hr Anvjo-Indiu 
Itutriial, which follow <'d oui own b<id example with tlu' 
Kipling school and dubbed him “the Bengali (icorge 
Kliot ” , and last yeai came a \olume ol ” Indian 
Detettivi' Stories.”- 

Mr Baiii'i'iea has ior some loui t)r liv e \'ears bet 11 jcti\'(‘ 
on tilt' stall' td an Angh»-Jndian dail\'. aiul is ( akutta 
<s)ries])tnulent ol a jnomiiient ( ontinental daih'. He 
com])lain'^ that Iheie is no hterar\' li1t‘ 111 India “ as one 
finds it in EurojM; and Aiiu'I'k .1. Heie, mnet\'-nine 
authors out ol a hundred hav'e to jnibhsh books at 
their own exjKMist' ; seventy j^ei cent, of tliein tail to ])av 
their way. tweTlt^'-tl^'e p(M C(‘nt. return a littk' to their 
authors , and only five jkt cent, jirove really successiul, 
in this last class bc'iiig included law bonks and S(' 1 m»o 1 
and college t(‘\ts as W'cll as lictiou. I he leasoii lor 
this is that the buying jniblic is so small 'I lungs would 
undoubtedly lie imjiroved li enterjirising i>ublishers ol 
the W’estern ty])e would come into being liere. As fur 
journalistic life, the less said about it the better , lew' 

^ Loiigm Jills. ^ Pifiy lV' 11 an cock. 




journals yield asiifficiiMit 
revenue, and the last 
struggle and live pn*- 
carioiis iivi's “ Ih* ip 
jiresent eiigag(*d on :\ 
scmi-religious novel and 
a small book dealing 
w'lth the su})en)alural, 
and IS laying ]>lans. 
which he believes will 
mature trmmjihanth’. 
lor starting an English 
dally in ('akmtta. 

Whether India will 
ever make any a])irr('- 
ciable addition to the 
literature ol (ii eater 
Britain is a matter that 
IS .still on the knirs ol the gods; bill the (i)loiiies 
liavc aln'ady added to its nthes. and it would not be'^ui- 
]>risiug li thegri'at creati\-e English literature of th(' fnlu e 
came from them rather than liom iis. When w'eelth 
acc uiimlatt's it is not onlv men that deca\' , and wIk'it 
there is too much ciiticism then* is ne\'er <‘nougli m'W' 
literature, it ma\ seem strange at first blush. (‘s[)ecially 
when their rawness and lack ol lulturi'd eiiNironment 
js loiisiden'd, that the liteiature of tlie ('olomes should 
havt' lun so largeh' to ])ot‘tn' . but there is notlmig 
strange m that, of (’ouise. for ])oetry is one of tiu' attri- 
butes ol youth. W.is ji not s.ud w Ill'll out nation was 
youngci that England, too, was a nest of singing lurds ^ 
Ifut we aie ptist our iioiiagi* iforn to a glorious literary 
heritage, with a great hti'ratuie ri'ad\’ made for iis, we 
haye kc^.s mcentn'e to nu'ii r.sc* it than to wnti* about and 
to cnlii'ise it. Our nioiiimg is l)ehiiul us . tlie bloom 
has been rubbed from our enthusiasms — m a word, we 
are giown iij) , and 1 sometimes lamw that, 111 our 
literaiA' aspi'c't, we have arriM-d at that maturi', unin- 
spired, mid-day stage when a man is not so naturally 
disposed to bi' restless and o\ er-energetic as to settle to 
a iomjortal>le afl(‘i-Junch naj). With the Colonies it is 
all otlu'rwise. Tlie\' ai\' still at tlie beginning ; they 
lia\’e not liad timi* U't to do much lor themst'hes and 
ha}>pih’ h:\yv not had e\ erything done lor them ; and the 
distinctivi' note of their htoratuie lor, alter all, it 
has oiu'— is its ahouiulnig ^a^^lthlulness. its vigour and 
Ireshiiess, its eagi'riu'ss ol aeljiiwa'iiient . tlie sense ol im- 
]H‘tuous asjmalion and mide\'elo]H‘d ])ow'er that under- 
lies its ottc'ii careless uttc'iance. They are still at the 
hegiimmg. with everything to do, a great literature yet 
to make, tIu' world heton* them ; and tlu‘\' are going 
lorward m that slrengtli ol then \outli w'itli the dawn 
still in their face's. 



S. B. Banerjea. 
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“THE BOOKMAN” PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

SEPTEMBER, 1912. 

Answers to iJiese competitions [each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) should be 

forwarded not later than the J$th of the month to 

** The Prize Page/' The Bookman, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Warwick Square, E.C. 


I. “A Prize of One (riTVEA is offered for the best 
original T.vnc. 

II. — A Prize oi- Hai i \ (ri inea is offered for the best 
quotation from Knglisli verse applicable to any 
review or the n.ime of any author or book 
apj)(‘aring in tliis number of The Bookman. 
Preferenet‘ will be given to quotations of a 
humorous nature. 

III. — A pKizr OF Three New JiooKs is offered for the 

b(‘sl ejhtaph on the late summer in four lines 
ol \ erse. 

IV. Prize of Half a (tUIxea is offered for the best 
ie\iew’ in not more than one hundred words 

^ ol any recently piiblislied book, ('onipetitors 
should give the names of authors and ]>ublishers 
at head of their reviews 

\ . — A copy of The Bookman will be sent post free for 
twelve months to the scnider oi the best suggestion 
for The Bookman Com])ctitions. Tlie Editor 
reserves the right to use any suggestions sub» 
mitted. 

RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR 
AUGUST. 

I. — ^The Prize of One Gui.ne.\ for the best Lyric is 
awarded to Miss Helen K. Watts, of Lenton 
Vicarage, Nottingham, for the following : 

TO A LANDSCAPE AKTIST. 

Thus our Mother, Nature, " EVtn;/ the world I veil me : 

Old and weary-hearted may not read mine (Ves : 

*Tis the deathless children in a raptine wist 
Love me as if human, ab a spirit hail me ! ** 

So you follow, follow, where Her robes are sweeping 
Warm ethereal light across tlie morning sky. 

Where the coi\tcinplative shining waters Irl 
A ll Her gentlest secrets in their quiet keeping 

Trees have whispered to you. " I.ittle human Brother, 
Mystically tender is Her veiled laee • 

We who once have seen its dear elusive pi ace 
Serve in patient rapture evermore the Mother ! " 

Winds have touched your spirit with Her tleetcsl feeling. 
Dreamy smile.s and passions wistful unto tears : 

Night has murmured, sleeping, As my Silence nears, 

Lo, the moments of Her might ie.st revealing ' " 

So you follow', follow, passionately tender, 

With a child’s wi.se rapture, till She knows you true ; 

Till She turns to greatly give Herself to you, 

And your eyes behold Her in unveiled splendom * 

John from dreary Patmos saw a City golden 
Gloriously builded in the de.sert skies : 

Pictured it sublimely unto blinder eyes 
Till they too in vision .saw the Unbeholden 1 

Lo, we walk unseeing over fields Ely.sian, 

Darkly through the glowing Paradi.sal light. 

Till the Heaven about us flashe.s into sight 
Undern^fArthe fingers of the Sons of Vision ! 

Hivlkn K. Watts. 

We select for printing : 

FEET IN THE SNOW. 

I.ittle feet m the snow, 

Tell me, where do you go ? 

' And tell me. who did you bear ? 

Was it a maiden fair ?, 

Say, was she tall and slender ? 

Her eyes, were they merry or tender ? 

Her lips, did they mock or smile ? 

I shall know in a little while, 

For know, little feet in the snow, 

I shall follow wherever you go. 


J.ittle feet in the .snow, 

Do you know w'hy T lovo you so ? 

Vour stainle.ss soul I have read 
In your firm wdiite maiden tread. 

I'lic thoughts you shed aroiiml 
Were pure as the .snow on the ground. 

But alas I Bu.sy snowHakes white 
E'ast cover your trace.s light ; 

J shall never know where you go. 

Little leet in the snow 

(Dorotliy Poole, South Lawn, (hidalming.) 

PARTING. 

l.ove. 1 have come to waken \du. 

With li])s a-tremble, heart a-SDie ; 

The woild is sleeping while we two 
Musi met‘1 tins once, anti meet no moie : 

'rii(‘ mighty moon is near, niv love, 

'the wist 1 111 stars are sail on high,-- 
And there is no om^ here, my love, 

But (h)d and you and 1 ' 

teel your bosom beating last, 
see the teats ui>oii ^'our lace , 

‘are\V(‘ll ! — Ibis kiss mu-.t be oiii last. 

And this the last, tht last, embrace: 

Ik* strong, and do iiol lear, my love, 
speak this bitter sad goodbye, 

E'or there i.s none to hear, my lo\e, 

But C'rod--and \ ou and I ! 

(Xorniaii Davidge Gullirk, (>, Chantry Road, (’liftoii, 
Bristol.) 

LOVEHN-A-MIST. 

Love in a garden ]>laying 

Spied where two friends drew nigh, 

('arelessly laughing and talking. 

Love, grown suddenly shy, 

Hid in a tangle of misty green 
Watching the two stroll by. 

Nobody saw the rascal. 

(Nobody looked to .see.) 

Love selected his anow. 

Kitted it m witli glee. 

Laughing, sped it upon its course 
riieii turned him round to llee 

Hut subtle tendrils held him 
Snared at ankle and wrist. 

Vainly the culprit struggled, 

Trying each turn and twist. 

Till the lovers jiarted the tfingle 
And there lay l.ove in a mist. 

(Guenn E. Newnham, \\ eslhrook,” York Avenue, 
(iillinghaTii. Kent.) 

There are good Lyrics, too, among the many others 
that have been sent in. and we select from among them 
lor special commendation those written by Isidore G. 
Aschcr (London, W.). E.R. (Hull), Lorna Fane (Rhyl), 
C. G. Taylor (Hesvvall), M. S. Carter (Brighton), Margaret 
McIntyre (Ealing), Diana Royds (Bournemouth). T. 
Scharf (London, N.E.). Violet Pascoc Williams (London, 
S.E.), Bertram N. Parker (Matlock Bath), Anita Lea 
(Liverpool), Wayland Young (Sheffield), Maude Collett 
(Wimbledon), W. G. Priest (Norwich), ^ilfrid M. Apple- 
by (Southend-on-Sea), Mona Garrorf Turner (South- 
wold), Miss 1. M. S. Keely (Twickenham). John Helston 
(New Wandsworth), B. G. Brooks (Wood Green), Rose 
M. Lomas (Newbury), Thomas Sharp (Merton Park),’* 
Wallace Davies (Salop). Horace W. Walker (Beeston), 
Arthur Shearsby (Leamington Spa), C. L. Alexander 
(Harrogate), H. M. Creswell Payne (St. Austell), Lily 
Irwin (Leamington Spa), Jim Crabbe (Breechin), A. M. 
Bowyer Rosmann (London, N.), M. A. Newman (Bading- 
hamj, G. T. Holme (Gt. Malvern). W. M. Lodge (Upper 
Norwood), Mary Bradford Wliiting (Ramsgate), Marjorie 
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C. Barnard (London, S.W.), M. F. Cock (Ashford), Arbel 
M. Aldous (Saffron Walden), H. R. King (Streatham), 
Edward S. I). Liveing (Warwick), Margaret Painter 
(Wimbledon), Agnes E. M. Baker (West Hampstead), 
Kate Bedford (Brigliouse), Tliomas H. Green (East- 
bourne), Evan Jones (Brockenliurst), H. M. Waith- 
man (ChudleijLdi), Aaron Isenbcrg (LiveryM)ol), Percy 
Merriman (Highgate), Ellen B. Walls (Penistonc), 
Norman Daviclge Gullick (Bristol), Rose E. Sliarland 
(Bristol), Edmund Howard (Putne\'), A. H Scales 
(Paddington), Dorotliea Anderson (Dumfries), Herbert 
Hodder (Kingston-on-Thames), Eveline Emily He (Plum- 
stead ('ommon), Nigel (). Parrv (Ruabon), Miss E. A. 
Pearson (Fleet, Hants), Albert 1 C Baines (Beaconsi'icld), 
E. Frederic Sevmour (Kilburn). Edith Jothani (Port 
St. Mar\), Doris Dean, Isaac Rosinberg (Hampstead), 
Martin Kinder (Norwich), Marcia Knight (Rushdene), 
Annie M Luke (Plumstead), Edith M. JlilK (Hoxmoor), 
Annie Kate Hickson (Leicester), W'illiain Nettle! on 
(Hiiddeisfi(dd), Dorotliv Margaret Stnarl (Eastbourne). 
P. Selver (Fulliam), Albert Fuller (('ardiif) 

11 I he Prize oe Hali a Guinea lor the luist quota- 
tion is award(id to Mr. Ste\\aTt L. Blaxlev, of 
14, King’s Road, Bic(!ster. Oxon, for the tolluw- 
ing : 

RECOLIJXTJON.S OE A (.KKAT JADV. 

Edited hy M (.'jiaki Ls Ni('f)CiLVM> (llcincmnnii ) 

Al.is, 1 Wii-> .so brotid ol giilli, 

1 could no1 bo oin braced. 

'PhNNVSON- 1 hi I iilknffi Oak 

\\ o also select for printing ' 

\ i.osr Ti )i''iNi'rrrv. iiv eavio iii nnt 

“ Dome'll ic bliss ha^ piovod iiiv b.iiu. 

A liardor rase N on iiovor hoard 
Mv 'N'lfo (ill othor in.ifters sano) 

[^rotoiids that I'm a J )icko>'-bii d ' ” 

ballads by Sii \V. S. (riLurKi — “ Vnib.*' 

(Miss 1 C A. PeniMUi, Idcit, Hants) 

1X1 riALS ONLY, bv Anna Katiii kim* Grio.n. 
(Icvoloijdi Nash.) 

“ C) broatJie not Jus naiiio.” 

'I'oM .’Mookl’s Songs. 

(Re\ . Edwin C. Lansdowii, The Manse, Derby Road, 
Sontli W’oodloid, N.E.) 

“ J iOW 'i WAS." bv Srn’iicN Ei-ivnolds. (.Macmillan.) 

" No doubt Iho Editor of * Notes and (Jurrios ’ 

Or ' Things not gonorallv known ’ could toll." 

C. S. CAi.viiKLKY— 7 o jI/ks. GoodcJnld. 

(Miss M. K. J^erkins, at Heatiilield Lodge, llklcy, Yorks.) 

‘.‘ THE LADY NEXT HOOK." By Hakolu Biauhl. 
(Iloddor A: Stoughton.) 

Wliato’or the Ihomo, the maiden sang 
As il hor song could iiavo no oiulmg." 

VVouDswoKTH — Ike Solitary Ueal>er. 

(A. Ernest Smith, 119, WJiiiqis ('ro.ss Road, Leyton- 
stone, N.E.) 

“ THE LAHY NTcXT HOOK," By Harold Bkguie. 

" J look'd at her and look’d again 
And did not wish hor mine." 

WoKDhWOKTii — I hc J WO April Morninf;!*. 

(Thomas Sharp, 8, Broadwater Terrace, Cannon Hill 
Lane, Merton Park, S.W.) 

" ONE OF US." By Gilliert Frankau. 

(Chatto & Windus.) 

" The delicate question, which 
Of u.s two goe.s to the kettle, arose. 

And we argued it out a.s sich." 

W. S. Gilbert — The Lay oj the Nancy Hell. Bab Ballads. 

(Claude L. Penrose, G.C., R.M. Academy, Woohvich.) 


IHE I. El'. SHour. liY K. Macadiay (winner of the first 
prize in the Hodflei and Stougliton ;fi,OOo Prize Novel 
Competition). 

1 boa I a wav my rc*componso " 

Wordsworth— / o ike Hii^klaiid (utl of f iirn sncvde 

(Miss Jl. M. Ingle, (17. ilournenmutli Road, Merton Park, 

S.W ) 

III. -We ha\ e re.ceiv ed a \ erv hirg(‘ ninubcM' of (jiiotatifiis 
suitable foi placing on tbe Memorial to Um) late 
Sir W. S. (jilberl, but miuli tbe best oi these is 
one that has Iumhi snbinittc'd by liflcM ii dillerent 
('om[)eti1ors We Iberidore. divuh* the ]*rizo 
lietween tlu' two wl)osi‘ answi'rs were ^(Mit in 
iirsi, and an* forwarding d'wo Nlw IhioKs to 
Mrs. B M. Renton, oi ('laienionl (’rescent, 
Sheffield, and '1 wo Nbw liooKs to Mi. H. 
Raymond, of the Mill House, Aslmist, Kent, 
for the following: 

" \ lellow ol iiihmtc jest, oi most excellent famy " 

1 1 AMI T r. 

[\\ A Pkizi* or I1\IF A (ii INI.A for the bt‘sl review 
in not mon* than a liinulred words is .i.^\anled 
to Mr. \\\ IC Sjialding, of 22. Lightclibe !v»)ad, 
Palmer’s Green, X., fur Hie following ■ 

THE C'OXi' I^SS1 (.)NS OF A I’OOL. By AikiUst StrindSeko 
(S wilt, StepliiMi iV Co ) 

August St rmdbcig’s lilc was uiidoubledly a slrangc one, but 
the unlia]>pin<‘ss oJ Ins iiianiage, liowevei appalling, hardly 
juslilied Ills wntitig tliesc i twelatjons The theme, diawn Ironi 
a Liitual obbcivamc ol his wjle’.s character, is distinguished by 
a peculiai ilietorn .d force, uml lor cynicism, satire and invective, 
the (. oiilessions he lias attributed to tins “fool" surpass any- 
tlnng ])eniu*d bv' Kousseau J'he bitterness ie\ealetl is unpleas- 
antly like the jirodiict ol a disordcosl mind, and one wondeis 
witli what feelings tJu* jirudisii critics oi " .Jude the Obscure " 
or the “ .\^nv M.n hiavelli " will vkwv the apjiearanee of this 
remai kably outspoken contriiiutioii to Euroj>caii literature. 

Among the rest of the other reviews n‘Cei\'ed are : 

“line RED HAND OJ- UESTl-.IE" By Ghorci: A. Birming- 
11 VM (bmitii Eldei A* To.) 

This (lohghtJul book sliould be lead by every puiiliuan at the 
cailiest possiI)Ie instant, lor its theme is tin; attitude of Ulster 
towaids Home Rule, to-day, to-inoirow, and Die day alter — 
01 lather in the nmUlle ol next week. 'I'he narrator of these 
.scno-romic iiappeniiigs, Eoid Jvilinore, is wliolly unbia.ssed, and 
satirises everybody's pohlus, witli ecpial inipartiality and wil. 
'I'liere is s])aikliiig iiunioiir on ewery page, )'et a gnui earnestness 
in ])laces whu h tlie most superln lal reader cannot tail to appre- 
hend Indeed, one wonders at times wlnTher tragedy will rule 
the linal scene, but happilv’ Builesque prevails. 

(Arnold S. Walton, 81, Park Road, Ncw’casth^-on-Tyne.) 

THE GRElJv (bCXlUS, .AND ITS Mh.ANlNG TO ITS. 

By R. W. LiviNos'iuNj . (Clarendon Pi ess.) 

A spmted defence of the. teaching oj cla.s.sics as opposed to 
tlie nlea ol substituting inodeui languages, ’llie author (oni- 
jiares jjrodinls of the Gieok genius, .sin li as Sappho or Homer, 
with repiesentative moderns like tlie Brownings and Oscar Wikie. 
He lays especial stress on the fact that the great attention paid 
by the Greeks to the caie and develoiiincnt of the body was 
never allowed to interfere with the cultivation ol their intel- 
lectual ])oweis. Heine, he argues that the Greek genius is not 
only a living loice, but one that is singularly applicable to the 
conditions ol modern lile. 

(D. Lefehure, Burnham, St. Aubyii’s, Jersey.) 

We sj)eciallv commend tlio re\'ie\\s sent in by E. 
Katlilecn White (London, W.), James A. Richards 
(Tenby), R. (x. Wyatt (W'linbledon), Miss I.ewin Lane 
(Wolverhampton), Mary Kingdom (Mallaig), D. E. Grant 
(Smethwick), William F Robinson ((.' am bridge), M. A. 
New'man (Badingham), W. M. Lodge (Uiq)eiiliit)rwood), 
Lottie Hoskins (Moseley). Marjorie C. Barnard (London, 
S.W.), Annie Elack Higgins (Hoylake), Irene Pollock 
Lalondo (Bath), Ernest F. Seymour (Kilburn), Miss L. 
Mugford (Kent), C. Glasgow (Westbnry), J. F. Hams 
(Cambridge), Miss E. Rippon (Hull), Miss J. Lewth- 
waite (Birkenhead). Miss Richey (Belfast). W. R. Dodds 
Fairbairn (Edinburgh), Maurice Frank (London, S.W.), 

V. — ^llie Prize uf One Year’s Subscription to 
“ The Bookman ” is awarded to Mr. Edward 
Ward, 112, Chiche.-5ter Road, South Shields. 
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ANDREW LANG. 

SOME PERSONAL IMPRESSIONS. 


By Edmund Gosse, C.B. 


I NVITED to note down some of my recollections 
of Andrew Lang, I find myself suspended between 
the sudden blow of his death and the slow development 
of memory, now extending in unbroken friendship over 
thirty-five years. The magnitude and multitude of Lang’s 
performances, public and private, during that con- 
siderable length of time almost paralyse cxjiression ; 
it is difficult to know where to begin or where to stop. 
Just as his written works are so (‘xtremely numerous 
as to make a pathway through them a formidable task 
in bjljlfbgraphy, no one book standing out predominant, 
so his character, intellectual and moral, was full of so 
man|r apparent inconsistencies, so many pitfalls for 
rash assertion, so many queer caprices of impulse, that 
in a whole volume of analysis, which would be tedious, 
one could scarcely do justice to them all. J will venture 
to put down, almost at haphazard, what T refmember 
that seems to me to have been overlooked, or inexactly 
stated, by those who wrote, often very sympathetically, 
at the moment of his death, always premising that 1 
speak rather of a Lang of from 1877 to 1890, when I 
saw him very frequently, than of a Lang whom younger 
people met chiefly in Scotland. 

When he died, all the newspapers were loud in pro- 
claiming his ** vjersatility.’' But I am not sure that he 


water boils up from a crater, it may pour down a 
dozen paths outside, but these will always be the 
same ; unless then* is an earthquake, new cascades will 
not form nor old rivulets run dry. In some authors 
earthquakes do take place — as in Tolstoi, for instance, 
and in S. T. Coleridge~but nothing of this kind was ever 
manifest in Lang, who was extraordinarily multiform, 
yet in his varieties strictly consistent from Oxford to 
the grave. As this is not generally perceived, I will take 
th(‘ liberty of expanding my view of his intellectual 
development. 

To a superficial observer in late life the genius of 
Andrew Lang had the characteristics which we are in 
the habit of identifying with precocity. Yet he had 
not been, as a writer, precocious in his youth. One 
slender volume of verses represents all that he published 
in book form before his thirty-fifth year. No doubt 
WT shall learn in good time what he was doing before 
he flashed upon the world of journalism in all his panoply 
of graces, in 1876, at the close of his Merton fellowship. 
He was then, at all events, the finest finished product 
of his age. with tlie bright armour of Oxford burnished 
on his body to such a brilliance that humdrum eyes 
could hardly bear the radiance of it. Of the terms 
l)eliind, of the fifteen years then dividing him from St. 


was not the very opposite 
of versatile. I take 
“ versatile ” to mean 
changeable, fickle, con- 
stantly ready to alter 
direction with the wcather- 
cock. The great instance 
of versatility in literature 
is Ruskin, who adopted 
diametrically different 
views of the same subject 
at different times of his 
life, and defended them 
with equal ardour. To be 
versatile seems to be un- 
steady, variable. But 
Lang was through his long 
career singularly un- 
altered ; he never changed 
his point of view; what 
he liked and admired as a 
youth hejidfed and admired 
as an elderly man. It is 
true that his interests and 
knowledge were vividly 
drawn along a surprisingly 
large number of channels, 
but while there was abun- 
dance there does not seem 
to me to have been versatil- 



Andrews, we know as yet 
but little ; they were years 
of insatiable acquirement, 
incessant reading, and 
talking, and observing — 
gay preparation for a life 
to be devoted, as no other 
life in our time has been, 
to the stimulation of other 
people’s observation and 
talk and reading. There 
was no cloistered virtue 
about the bright and 
petulant Merton don.' He 
was already flouting and 
jesting, laughing with 
Ariosto in the sunshine, 
performing with a snap of 
his fingers tasks which 
might break the back of a 
pedant, and concealing 
under an affectation of 
carelessness a literary am- 
bition which knew no 
definite bounds. 

In those days, and when 
he appeared for the first 
time in London, the poet was 
paramount in him. J owett 
is said to have predicted 


ity. If a huge body* of photo by Eiion & Fry, 


Mr. Attdrww Lang., that he would be greatly 
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famous in this line, but I know not what evidence Jowett 
had before him. Unless I am much mistaken, it was not 
until Lang left Balliol that his peculiar bent became 
obvious. Up to that time he had been a promiscuous 
browser upon books, much occupied, moreover, in the 
struggle with ancient Greek, and immersed in Aristotle 
and Homer. But in the early days of his settlement at 
Merton he began to concentrate his powers, and 1 think 
there were certain influences which were instant and 
far-reaching. Among them one was pre-eminent. When 
Andrew Lang came up from St. Andrews he had found 
Matthew Arnold occupying the ancient chair of Poetry 
at Oxford. He was a listener at some at least of the 
famous lectures which, in 1865, were collected as Essays 
in Criticism ” ; while one of his latest ex})ericnces as a 
Balliol undergraduate was hearing Mattliew Arnold 
lecture on the study of Celtic literature. His conscience 
was profoundly stirred by ‘‘Culture and Anarcliy” (1869); 
his sense of prose-form largely detennined by “ Friend- 
ship's Garland " (1871). I have no hesitation in saying 
that the teaching and example of Matthew Arnold ])re- 
vailed over all other Oxford influences upon the in- 
tellectual nature of Lang, while, although I think that 
his personal acquaintance with Arnold was v-ery slight, 
yet in his social manner there was, in early days, not 
a little imitation of Arnold's aloofness and superfine 
delicacy of address. It was unconscious, of course, 
and nothing would have enraged Lang more than to 
have been accused of “ imitating Uncle Matt." 

The structure which his own individuality now began 
to Imild on the basis sui)plied by the hiarniiig of Oxford, 
and in particular hy the study of the Greeks, and 
" dn’ssed " by courses of Matthew Arnold, was from 
the first eclectic. Lang eschewed as completely what 
was not sympathetic to him as. he assimilated what was 
attractive to him. Those who speak of his " versa- 
tility " should recollect what large tracts 01 the litera- 
ture of the W()rld, and even of England, existed outside 
the dimmest apprehension of Andrew Lang. It is, how- 
ever, more useful to consider what he did apprehend; 
and there were two English books, published in his 
Oxford days, which j)ermanently impres.sed him : one 
of these was ‘‘ The Earthly Paradise," the other D. G. 
Rossetti's " Poems." In after years he tried to divest 
himself of the traces of these volumes, but he had fed 
upon their honey-dew and it had permeated liis veins. 

Not less important an element in the garnishing of 
a mind already prepared for it by academic and aesthetic 
studies was the absoriHion of the romantic part of 
French literature. Andrew Lang in this, as in every- 
thing else, was selective. He dipped into the wonderful 
lucky-bag of France wherever he saw the glitter of 
romance. Hence his approach, in the early seventies, 
was threefold : towards the mediajval lais and chansons, 
towards the sixteenth-century Pldiade, and towards the 
school of which Victor Hugo was the leader in the nine- 
teenth century. For a long time Ronsard was Lang's 
poet of intensest predilection ; and I think that his 
definite ambition was to be the Ronsard of modern 
England, introducing a new poetical dexterity founded 
on a revival of pure humanism. He had in those days — 
what be lost, or at least dispersed, in the weariness and 
growing melancholia of later years — a splendid belief in 
poetry as a part of the renown of England, as a heritage 


to be received in reverence from our falliers, and to be 
passed on, il ])ossihlc, in a brigliler flame. This honest 
and beautiful ambition to blniie as one of tlie permanent 
benefactors to national \'erse, in the attitude so nobly 
sustained four hundred years ago by Du Bellay and 
Ronsard, was unquestionably felt by Andniw Lang 
through his bright intellect ual Ajiril, and supjiorted him 
from Oxford times until 1882, when ]\v publisJied ‘‘ Helen 
of Troy." Tlie cool reception of that epic [)y the prin- 
cipal judges of poetry caused liim acute disappointment, 
and from tliat time forth he became less eager and less 
serious as a poet, more and more petulantly exi)endiiig 
his wonderful gifts on fugitive subjects. And here 
again, when one comes to think of il, the old history 
repealed itself, since in " Helen of Troy " Lang simply 
suffered as Ronsard had done m th(‘ “ Franciade." 
But the fact that 1882 was his year of crisis, and the 
tomb of his brightest ambition, must be rccfigniscd by 
everyone? who closcfly followed his fortunes at tkat time, 
Lang's habit of yiicking out of literature and 8f life 
the plums of romance, and lliese alone, comes to be, to 
the dazzled obscr\aT of his extraordinarily vivid intel- 
lectual career, the ])rincipal guiding line. This deter- 
mination to dwell, to the exclusion of all other sides of 
any question, on its romantic side is alone enough to 
rebut the charge of versatility. Lang was in a sense 
cncyclopa'dic ; but the vast dictionary of his knowledge 
had blank pages, or pages pasted down, on which he 
would not, or could not, read what experience had 
printed. Absurd as it sounds, there was always some- 
thing maidenly about Jiis mind, and he glossed ovTr ugly 
matters, sordid and dull conditions, so that they made 
no impression wliatever u})on him. He Jiad a trick, 
which often exasperated his acquaintances, of declaring 
that he had " never heard " ol things that everybody 
else was very well aware of. He liad “ never heard the 
name " of people he disliked, of hooks that he thought 
tiresome, of events that boR‘d him ; but, more than 
this, he used tfie formula for things and persons whom 
he did not wish to discuss. I remember meeting in the 
street a famous ])rofessor, who advanced with uplifted 
hands and greeted me with ‘‘ What do you think Lang 
says now ? That he has never heard of Pascal 1 " This 
merely signified that Lang, not interested (at all events 
for the moment) in Pascal, nor in the professor, thus 
closed at once all possibility of discussion. 

It must not be forgotten that we have lived to see 
him, always wonderful indeed, and always passionately 
devoted to jierfection and purity, but worn, tired, 
harassed by the unceasing struggle, the life-long slinging 
of sentences from tliat inexhaustible ink-pot. In one 
of the most perfect of his poems, ‘‘ Natural Theology," 
Lang speaks ol Cagn, the great hunter, who once was 
kind and good, but who was spoiled by fighting many 
things. Lang was iievci“spoiled,"but he w^^njured; the 
surface of the radiant coin was rubbed by the vast and 
interminable handling of journalism. He was jaded by 
the toil of writing many things. Hence it is not possible 
but that those who knew him intimately in his later 
youth and early middle age should prefer to look back 
at those years when he was the freshest, the most 
exhilarating figure in living literature, when a star 
seemed to dance upon the crest of his already silvering 
hair. Baudelaire exclaimed of Th^ophile Gautier ; 
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“ Homme heureux ! liomme digne d envie ! il n*a jamais 
aime que le Beau! and of Andrew Lang in those brilliant 
days the same might ha\^e been said. As long as he had 
confidence in beauty he was safe and strong ; and much 
that, with all affection and all respect, one cannot deny 
was rasping and disappointing in his attitude to litera- 
ture in his latest years, seems to ha\'e been due to a 
decreasing sense of confidence, ot c(Ttitiide. in tlu‘ in- 
tellectual sources of beauty. It is dangerous, in the 
end it must be fatal, to sustain the (‘ntire structure of 
life and thought on the illusions of romance. But that 
was what Lang did ; he built Ins house upon the rainbow. 

The charm of .Vndrew Lang’s person and company 
was founded upon a certain lightni^ss, an (‘ssential 
gentleness and elegance, which were reliex cd by a shar]) 
touch; just as a very dainty fruit ma\' In* ])ri‘ser\ed 
from mawkishness by something d(‘licately acid in the 
rind of it. His nature was slightly inhuman : it was 
unwise lo count upon its sympathy beyond a point 
whicli was very easily reached in social int(Tcourse. 
If anjf single soul showed an inclination, in eighteenth- 
century phrase, to “ n'liose on the boMim " of Lang, 
that support was immediately withdrawn, and the 
confiding one fell among thorns. Lang was like an 
Angora cat, wlmse genthuK'ss. and soft fur. and geiK'ral 
aspect of pure amenity, in\'ite to caresses which are 
suddenly met bv the outspread ])aw with ('laws awake. 
This uncertain and Ireakish humour was the embarrass- 
ment of his friends, who, liowever, were preserved from 
despair by the fact that no malice was meant and that 
the weapons were instantly sheathed again in N'clv'et. 
Only, the instinct to give a sudden slap, half in play, 
half in fretful caprice, was incorrigible. No one 
among Lang’s intimate friends but has sullenal from 
this feline impulse, which did not spare even the serenity 
of Robert Louis Stevenson. But, tiresome as it some- 
times was, this irritable humour seldom cost Lang a 
friend who was worth preserving. 

His own swift spirit never brooded uiioii an oltence, 
and could not Ct)nceiv(! that anyone else should mind 
what lie himself minded so little and forgot so soon. 
Impressions swept over him very rapidly, and injuries 
passed completely out of his memory. Indeed, all his 
emotions were too fleeting, and in this there was some- 
thing fairy-like ; quick and keen and blithe as he was, 
he did not seem altogether like an ordinary mortal, nor 
could the appeal to gross human experience be made to 
him with much chance of success. This, douldless, is 
why almost all imaginative literature which is founded 
upon the -darker parts of life, all squalid and painful 
tragedy, all stories that d(m’t end well,” all religious 
experiences, all that is not superficial and romantic, 
was irksome to him. He tried sometimes to reconcile 
his mind to the consideration of real life ; he concen- 
trated his jjjj>chless powers on it ; but he always disliked 
it. He could persuade himself to be partly just to Ibsen 
or Hardy or Dostoieffsky, but what he really enjoyed 
was Dumas pere, because that fertile romance-writer 
rose serene above the phenomena of actual human 
e.|tperience. Wc have seen more of this type in English 
literature than the Continental nations have in theirs, 
but we have seen no instance of its strength and weakness 
so eminent as Andrew Lang. He was the fairy in our 
midst, the wonder-working, incorporeal and tricksy fay 


of letters, who paid for all his wonderful gifts and charms 
by being not quite a man of like passions with the rest 
of us. In some verses which he scribbled to R.L.S. 
and threw away, twenty years ago, he acknowledged 
this unearthly character, and, speaking of the depreda- 
tions of his kin, he said : 

“ Faith, they might steal yne, wi’ ma will. 

And, keiiM I ony Fairy hill, 

I’d lay me down there, snod and still, 

Their land to win ; 

For, man, I’ve maistly had my fill 
O’ this world’s din.” 

His vvil had sometliing disconcerting in its im])ishncss. 
Its rapidity and sparkle were dazzling, but it was not 
quite limn in ; that is to say, it conceded loo little to the 
exigencies ol flesh and blood. If we can conceive a 
sera[)h being fiinnv. it would be in the manner of Andrew 
Lang. Monniver, his wit usually danced over the surface 
of things, and rarely jxnietrated them. In vtirbal jiarry, 
in ironii' misnnderstandiiig, 111 breathless agility of topsy- 
tiirvey nio\ emeiit, Lang was like one of Milton’s *' yellow- 
skirttal fays,” s])()rting with the ladpless, moon-bewildered 
traveller. His wit otten had a depressing, a humiliating 
elf(‘('t, against which one’s mind presently revolted. I rc- 
C(.>liect an instance which mav be* thought to be apposite : 
I was jiassing through a pliase ul enthusiasm for EmiTson, 
whom Lang very cl 1 a racl eristic. illy digested, and I was 
so ill-advised as to show him the fann.-us epigram calhid 
” Brahma.” Lang read it with, a snort ol derision (it 
apiH'ared to be new to him), and imiiK'diatelv he im- 
provised this parodx' : 

” It the wild bowler thinks he bowK, 

Or if the b.itsman thinks he's bowled, 

They know not, poor misguided souls, 

They, too, shall perish unconsolcd. 

I tLiu the batsman and the bat, 

/ am the b(jwlcr and tlu! ball. 

The umpire, the pavilion cat, 

The roller, pitch, and stumps, and all.” 

This would nrakc a pavilion cat laugh, and I felt that 
Emerson was done for. But wlu*n Lang had left me, 
and 1 was once more master of my mind, I reflected that 
the parody was but a parody, wonderful for its neatness 
and quickness, and for its seizure of what was awkward 
in the roll of Emerson’s diction, but essentially superficial. 
However, what would wit be if it were profound ? I must 
leave it there, feeling that I have not explained why 
Lang’s extraordinary drollery in conversation so often 
left on the memory a certain sensation of distress. 

But this was not the characteristic of his humour at its 
best, as it was displayed throughout the happiest period 
of his written work. If, as seems possible, it is as an 
essayist that he will ultimately take his place in English 
literature, this element will continue to delight fresh 
generations of enchanted readers. I cannot imagine that 
the jireface to his translation of "Theogfitus,” “Letters 
to Dead Authors,” ” In the Wrong Paradise,” “ Old 
Friends,” and “ E.ssays in Little,” will ever lose their 
charm ; but future admirers will have to pick their way 
to them through a tangle of history and anthropology 
and mythology, where there may be left no perfume 
and no sweetness. I am impatient to see this vast 
mass of writing reduced to the limits of its author’s 
delicate, true, but somewhat evasive and ephemeral 
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genius. However, as far as the circumstances of his 
temperament permitted, Andrew Lang has left with us 
the memory of one of our most surprising contemporaries, 
a man of letters who laboured without cessation from 
boyhood to the grave, who pursued his ideal with 


indomitable at and y)orscveranr(‘,and who was never 
betrayed e\t'e]»t bv the loftiness of his own endeavour. 
Lang s only inislortnne w.is not lo hr romplelcly in con- 
tact with life, and his w'ork will sui'\'ive exactlv where 
he was mo'-t faith tul to Ids innermost illusions. 


ittew Boohs. 


ANATOLE FRANCE.^ 

In this, the latest volnnic of Mr. Lane's ediUon ol Anatole 
France's works, we arc earned l)ack to Fiance ol (he lattci 
years ol I.ouls XIV., and we arc intiodiiccd to two ol the 
author’s most eelebratt'd characters. Elinc Laurent 
Jacques Menetrier, otherwise Jai tyucs 'I ournelmu he, and 
the Abbe Jeiunie (.oij^nard. Jacques is a youtli who lunis 
the spit in liis father's cook-shop in tlic Kiie Saint Jacc]ues 
at the sign of the T^einc IVdaquc, and the Abbe is a learned 
but dissolute priest, wlio wand(*rs in tliere oiu' day tor 
something to cat and gets liimsell installed as lus liitoi. 
'riien comes Monsieur d’Astarae, tlie rich and mad 
.istrologer, wJio carries tlumi olt to lus lioiist* outside i*ans, 
in onier that they may work in lus library. M heic aie 
the usual adventures with pretty girls, and iinally there is 
a flight from Laris, a pursuit, tlu; violent death of poor 
Cojgnard, and the, return to P.iris of Jacques Tournehroche, 
wJio ends up as a bcjoksellei at the Sign of the Image do 
Sainte ('.itherine. 

Of com sc, this IS hardly the merest eiutumc of the novel, 
but tlieu there is notliing lo be gaiiuMl by trying to epito- 
mis(‘ novels of Anatole Frani'e. hor the story, as such, is 
relatively unimportant, and the wdiole charm and exquisite 
fiavoui of lus books is in their atrnosphen*, their dclu'ate 
perception of character, and their general air of irony and 
culture. At the Sigfi of the Rcme Pedaque is no cxceiition 
VO this. 7'he story, though it is certainly full of amusing 
iiiid even exciting mcide.iits, is, as it were, sonu^tliiiig almost 
apart from tlie characters. I hcy seem to fall into it, and 
it has no real influence upon them except in so much as it 
gives them nevv ideas for conversation. They are not 
really mflueiu'eM by their surroundings, as the figures m a 
Russian nov el aie, let us say, but thc}^ appear to be already 
formed and to be taking life as a matter ol course. Xo 
doubt this is rather an exaggeration, hut, in the mam, it is 
the impression one gathers from reading a book such as 
At the Sign of the Rcinc Prdaque. It is the jiuturesquc 
method developed intellectually. Probably , much of this 
arises from Anatole France's liabit (as Mr. Locke mentions 
in his preface), of representing lus own views in tlie guise 
of one of his eharacters. ()nc can easily see how that 
would be apt to focus the intc^rcst of the book, and not only 
the interest but the reality, on the opinions its figures 
express, rather than on the aclvcntures they encounter. 

The Anatole France of tins novel, if one m.iy use the 
phrase, is most assuredly the Abbe Coigiiiird. I Te 1 1 is whose 
ripe learning, wisdom, and geniality, spread a warm glow 
from cover to cover. He is also, by the way, a cheat, thief, 
and a licentious-minded drinker, but he carries everything 
off with such good grace that one docs not seem to object 
at all. His love of learning is a gciiuuK'. passion, and lus 
work in the library of Monsieur d'Astarac deserved a belter 
fate than that lire which consumed lus manuscrij)! at the 
same time as it consumed the unfortunate astrologer him- 
self. This Monsieur d'Astarac is a. very extraordinary 
creation. Although quite mad in his pursuit of salaman- 
ders, he is not without a certain astuteness that gives one 
an uneasy feeling that perhaps, he realized more of what 
was going on around him than he cared to acknowledge. 

• “ At the Sign of the Reino Peclaque." By Anatole France. 
Translated by Mrs. Wilfiid Jackson. With an Introduction by 
William J. Locke. 6s. (John Lane.) 


For his coiivc’rsalioii is .dmost ciiliiclv tlud sort ol 
of learned iit)nsL‘Us(‘, ihal used lo p.iss innsbii .iiunngsl lh(‘ 
t»ld astrologers 11(‘ is of < oiirse, gnsil on liansiiuiimg 
metals, reading the starry licMV'ens, .md cry^lal-g.iziiig, 
and, like all madmen, he is made ()Ti1v more certain in lus 
m.idncss by e.icli disappointment and f.Lihire. i'(‘iha[is the 
most tlirilling moiiKUit in llic hook i-, when Ins house is 
being burned down, the alclicniisl is seen running r<|und the 
p.irapct, calling aloud, “ I rise on tlie wings of iln'itlanie 
into the abode of divine life " Indore falling haik into the 
blazing mass. I hen tlie'rc is d'oiirnebioche, llie indent 
.iiid unscrnjnili.nis lover, ihc cagei scholar, the adventurous 
youth on the threshold of life ; tind there is Brother Ange, 
the “ unworthy ('apuchm, " full of failings and very Jiiiman ; 
and there is the frail and heautiful Catherine, and the 
equally frail aiirl still rnoie IxMiitiful Jacl , and there is the 
uncertain and fiery-tc'mpennl Monsieur d Aiuiuetil, whose 
money wins Jacl from Tonrnebroi he ; and then' aie others 
too numerous and too unimportant to mention p.irticularly. 

But anyone who knows anything about Anatole France, 
knows that it is in the dialogues his charaitcrs indulge m 
thill 3 "()u get the concentrated essence of the author. Into 
these he pours .ill lus ironical and clear jdiilosojihy, liis ex- 
posure of human folly, his wisdom and lus wide famili.'irity 
until the classics and tJie Middle Ages. 'I he best that a 
n'vicuer c .in do is to send tlu' reader straight to the book. 

All th(‘ same there is something that di.sapinnnls one 
about tins novel. It seems lo I;ick dejilli and it does not 
mova* one. 'riiore is little sign of " tragic coriilict " in the 
he.irts of the various ch.aracters, for indeed, it is tibvious 
tli.it they arc incapable of much suffering 'I'hey are real 
III a sense, but their reality is on the surface. Like every- 
thing Anatole France writes the book is lomplcte and 
bnlliaiil but even .so it is not dilTiciilt to realize its limita- 
tions. Koi true genius it cannot hf)l(l a caudle to “ Thai’s. 

As regards the translation, this certainly apjiears to be 
a comj)etcnt jiicce of wank, tliougli of course, one cannot 
liclp losing by havuug lo read tlie book 111 Fnglish. It is 
impossible to convey tin' finish .and beauty of Anatole 
France’s style ; and, without that, the bloom is gone. And 
the practice of jiutling explanatory notes at the foot of the 
text IS one that should be avoided. One does not wash the 
book to lose it.s charaeba- of fiction. If a reader wants to 
know wlio all these obscure jieoplc are that arc alluded to 
he sliouKl be left to find out for himself. Aftc-r all, this is 
a novel and not a work of history. 

Richard Curle. 


THE FOURTH GENERATION.* 

What a full and interesting life has bccn^Hfe. Ross’s ? 
And on what an overflowing treasury* of memories has she 
not drawn to fill, again to overflowing, the four hundred 
pages of " '['he Fourth Generation ” ! A glance at the 
index whets the most jaded apjndite ; for, tumbling over 
each other, ie.ip the names of Kmglake, Richard Doyle, 
'Foiii faylor, Tennyson, Layard, George Meredith, Grote, 
Buckle, dc'- Lesseps, Watts, Barlhelemy St. Hilaire, 

* “ The Fourth Generation : Reminisi ences by Janet Ross.” 
(Author of “Three Generations of English Women,” to which 
“ The Fourth Generation ” is the sequel ) 12 s. 6d. net. (Con- 

stable.) 
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Janet Roe*. Hy Lord Uighum. 

From “The Fourth •Generation," by Janet Ross {Constable), 


Guizot, Mark Twain, Carlyle, John Addington Symonds — 
in a word, everybody of note in the Victorian era. In 
England, in Egypt, in Italy, she met all the people who 
were doing great things ; all the people who were worth 
knowing, in the worlds of politics, of affairs, of letters, and 
of art ; and she made them her friends (one dare hazard 
the compliment) by the charm and gaiety which still live 
here, in the recopd she has written at the hour of eventide. 

To review *' The Fourth Generation ” is to review a 
lifetime — and that is impossible within reasonable limits. 
One can but say, by way of direction to readers avid of 
human talk, ** Here is much pleasant matter 1 Read, and 
be refreshed ! " And if that be not sufficient recommenda- 
tion, one can but pick certain plums and offer them as 
^iamplcs of this delightful garden's fruit. 

Who has not read “ Evan Harrington ? ” Well — 

** ‘ Evan Harrington ' (which was first called * He Would be 
a Gentleman*) was my novel, because Rose Jocelyn was myself. 
(Sir Frank and Lady Jocelyn were my father and mother, and 
Miss Current was Miss Louisa Courtenay, a very' old friend of 
my parents, who often stayed with us at Esher). .With the 
magnificent impertinence of .sixteen I would interrupt Meredith, 
exclaiming : * No, 1 should never have .said it like that,* or * I 
.should not have done so.* A young Irish retriever, Peter, which 
I was breaking in and afterwards gave to little Arthur [Mcrc- 
dith*s son], was immortalised in the pages of the novel at my 
request.** 

And thsJ^vonderful fairy-tale in " The Shaving of 
Shagpat : " * 

“ He [Meredith] was at our hou.se one day when M. de Hax- 
thausen came, who impressed me deeply. Not because he was 
an interesting man who knew more about Russia and the East 
than most people, but because he had fpught with the Queen 
iA the Serpents, whose crown he wore in a little red silk bag that 
hung round his neck from a gold chain. With flashing eyes and 
vehement gestures he described how he fought with the Queen. 
. . , By dint of much persuasion M. de Haxthausen was induced 
to show his treasure, which was inside a small gold box in the 
red ailk bag. It looked like a miniature crown fashioned out 
of dark amber, and a doctor. who was present said, after careful 
examination, that it undoubtedly was a bony excrescence from 


a reptile, and probably from the head. . . . Meredith never 
took his eyes oSM.de Haxthausen y^hile he told his weird tale, 
and when next he brought me home he told me a marvellous 
.story about the Queen of the Serpents, which he afterwards 
developed into Bhanavar the Beautiful.*’ 

To Mrs. Ross, as a young girl, Carlyle did not appear in 
a quite favourable light, for one day as they were riding 
in Rotten Row, *‘ his wideawake blew off ; a civil working- 
man picked it up and ran after us. Instead of giving him 
sixpence, or even twopence, Carlyle said : ' Thank ye, my 
man ; yc can just say ye've picked up the hat of Thomas 
Carlyle.* *' One imagines that the meanness was forgiven, 
but that the vanity is not yet pardoned. Nor is Tennyson's 
rudeness yet forgotten : " Janet, tie iny shoe," he told her 
imperiously, and was reproved with " Tie your own shoe ; 
Papa says men should wait on women, not women on men." 
Yet, woman-like, she did stoop and tie the muddy lace I 
The I^oct did not appreciate the blunt reproof, for he 
afterwards told Sir Alexander Grant Duff that his daughter 
was a clever girl, but extremely badly brought up 1 

Mrs. Ross got on " better with de Lesseps, with whom 
she visited the works of the Suez Canal. Sluj notes the 
great engineer's marvellous faculty of sleeping at will. 
“ Mon enfant, je vais dormir pcyidant dix minutes,” and 
for ten minutes he would sleep, snoring loudly, to awake 
a giant refreshed. She rode races with Arab sheiks, she 
fraternised with fellaheen, she penetrated into haremS, 
.she plucked the heart out of Egypt as much as any 
Westerner may, and -iTowning glory ! — she acted as 
Times correspondent. And then, Italy claimed her ; and 
all who know an 3 rtliing of the literature on Italy that has 
appeared during the past twenty years know the honourable 
part she has played in familiarising hoinc-dwcllers with 
the glories of that debatable land. 

Excellent in all its parts, " The Fourth Generation " is 
excellent as a whole. Coming from a quill that has been 
running for nigh on sixty years, it has as much brightness 
and gaiety, vividness and vivacity as one might demand 
from the freeliest flowing fountain-pen, fresh from the 
maker. 

W. A. Mackenzie. 


WELSH POETRY.^ 

To English readers, at least to the generality, Welsh 
literature is rather an unknown quantity. Most of us 
know .something of the " Mabinogion *' in Lady Charlotte 
Guest's translation, but our knowledge of Welsh poetry is 
derived from such casual sources as Borrow 's *' Wild Wales " 
and Peacock's " Misfortunes of Elphin." The names of 
Aneurin, Talicssyn, Dafydd ab Gwilym, Cciriog, Huw 
Moms, I’antycelyn and a few others are familiar ; but our 
acquaintance with their works is of the scantiest. Yet 
a race so vocal as the Welsh must obviously have a lyric 
literature ; and that there are poets among the Cymri is 
amply proven by such Welsh writers of English as Vaughan 
and Herbert. Mr. Graves, himself, a well-known poet, 
has essayed to remove this deficiency in our education. 

Taking his selection as adequate and representative, as 
it apparently .is, we get the impression that there have 
always been lyric poets of ability and charm among the 
Welsh, but that they have never produced a writer of 
transcendant genius. One great difference between them 
and their Irish kinsmen is observable. In Ireland the 
Catholic faith' succeeded the pagan ; saiitm and fairies took 
kindly to one another ; with the result that we get both 
mystery and romance in Irish poetry. eThe Protestantism 
of the Welsh was less accommodating. After the pagan 
era, paganism disappears from their verse, and there is 
little of mysticism in Nonconformist hymnology. 

The predominant characteristic of this poetry is its feeling 
for nature. Dafydd ab Gwilym, the famous fourteenth 
century poet, has been compared with Tennyson in this 

* ** Welsh Poetry, Old and New, in English Verse/’ By 
Alfred Perceval Graves, as. 6d, (Longmans.) 
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respect, and that the comparison is justified the lines 
entitled '* My Burial ” show : 

“ When I die, oh, bury me 

Within the free young wild wood ; 

Little birches, o'er me bent, 

Lamenting as my child would ! 

Let my siirplicc-shroud be spun 
Of sparkling summer clover ; 

While the great and stately trees 
I'heir rich rood-screen hang over ! 

For my bier-cloth blossomed may 
Outlay on eight green willows ' 

Sea gulls white to bear my jiall 
Take (light from all the lullows. 

Summer's cloister be m\ thurch 
Of soft leaf-scarchiiig whis])crs, 

From whose mossed bench (he night jugale 
To all the vale chants vespers ’ 

Mellow toned, the brake amid, 

My organ hid be cuckoo 1 
Paters, seemly hours find psalm 
Jiinl voices calm re-echo ! 

Mystic masses, sweet addresses, 

Mhickbird, be thou offering ; 

'fill C»od his bard to Paradise 

Pjilift Iroin sighs and suffering. " 

A clo.se cxaniinatioTi of the.sc lines will suggest the diffi- 
culties with which Mr. Graves had to contend. Xot only 
docs Welsh poetiy depend largely on alliteration for its 
eflect, but it is as full of internal and double rhymes as 
Provencal. 'I'o rciiroducc its elaborate structure faith- 
fully’ in English would be impossible, but Mr. Graves by 
a moderate and judicious use of these peculiarities has 
contrived to convey’ a very fair idc'a of the effect of the 
original. His book contains a study of metrical forms as 
well as some biografihical notes and a very interesting 
introduction. Xo one, therefore, who desires some know- 
ledge of Welsh literature, could do lietter than consult 
this volume. 

Those who regard literature less for its own sake than 
fis a symptom of mitional health, will naturally turn to the 
section concerned with (ontemporary writers It is by’ no 
means the least interesting section. Here, the chief note 
is patriotism, and there must be plenty of life in a country’ 
winch has such poets as Elvet J.ewis and John Morris Jones 
to sing its praises. Of the latter, we ([note llie following 
lines, both for their own sake and as a good (‘xample of the 
translator’s skill : 

“ With such delight my garden gleams 
As only haunt a poet’s dreams ; 

Not ICdon’s bowers could hosom 
Such blossom, such sunny beams. 

*' There lilies, each a lance of light, 

Guard my roses blush and white ; 

And strawberries in rich order 
Found its border invite. 

"Two wells it hath of halcyon line, 

Whose lovely glances look me (hrough, 

And set iny spirit upwingmg 
And singing in the blue. 

" J-lclievcst thou I cannot show 
This garden that 1 treasure so ? 

Then gaze into thy mirror ; 

Am 1 in error or no ? ’’ 

Francis Bickley. 


THE ANGLO-INDIANS/ 

Nowadays, when so many women writers strangely keep 
to the points of view that the masculine genius has fixed 
over the field of literature, it is rcfrcsliing to come across 
an entirely feminine way of looking at life. Mrs. Perrin 
is delightfully and refreshingly feminine in her outlook. 
It is her especial charm. In her talcs of modern India 
she opens up vistas unrevealed by the women novelists 
who follow rather too faithfully down the road through 
the jungle that Mr. Rudyard Kipling made for his own 
purpose. It is like hearing, after the Anglo-Indians have 
chatted over their adventures, the quiet, intimate, search- 
ing views of the cleverest of their wives. All that the 
* The Anglo-Indians, By Alice Perrin. Os (Methuen & Co.) 


men have done and are doing is thrown into a new per- 
spective. 1 hey’ lose somewhat as individuals, but in 
return the real fabric of Anglo-Indian society — the home 
life of the race tliat governs a tropical continent it cannot 
colonise or jicrmaiu nlly settle in — is shown in a clear and 
memorable manner. 

A simple and jileasant love .story t onstitutes the action 
of Mrs. Perrin's novel of “ 'i'he Anglo-Indians." But the 
heroine is drawn in so liiidiUe .ind intimaie a way that we 
followed the incifUmts ol lier courtshij) and maniage with 
a lively^ personal mleiest. Jndei'd, we did what readers 
of many^ novels now written by women are never given a 
chance of doing we fell in lovij with her. Just a sweet, 
Miranda-like incarnation ol giilish idiarin, touched with 
the romance ol h(*r exotic .siiriounding.s, .she brings a note 
of jioctry into a soberly vivid study ol the homely side of 
Anglo-Indian society. 

For Mrs. IViTin is a writer wlio kc'eps very close to the 
ordinary’ l.icts oi life. Her novid turns on a matter of 
hoiisckccjnng. Klijctwood, the heioine’s f.ilhcr, is an 
Anglo-Indian official of high rank able, hard-workiUg, and 
delighting in llic power he uses so well. He livej in a 
large, ojicn- ha tided way, spending all his salary’ on a Jne 
establishment, encouraged by his wife, who is also fond 
of entt^rtaining. Of cours(‘, they have to keep housf^ in 
a ratJuT lordly way, for tludr position is lordly. But the 
same Oriental passion for display, that leads the poor 
Hindu native to mortgage his jiroperty in order to give 
a primely’ wedding feast, is working in the Anglo-Indians. 
So, when Fleetwood is jieiisioned off to England with no 
.savings to buy a little country estate, the change from his 
noble way’' of life to a humble, little suburban villa *' in 
the land of the smni-detached ” is abrupt and tragiciil. 
In fact, Fleetwood pines and dies very quietly, like a dis- 
crowned, brooding and heart-broken king. And his 
flaughter, who once moved like a fairy princess through 
the bright, thronged and spacious dominion over which 
her father ruled, enters a London tyjiewriting office, trying 
to dull by work the remembrance of happy, far-off things. 4 
Tt ai)pears a simjile, everyday theine, and Mrs. Pcrrjn 
treats it simply, quietly’ and naturally. Yet so true and. 
vivid is her way of portraying her characters, that the 
story is uncommonly striking and dramatic. And its 
interest is heightened by some brilliant passages of des- 
cription, and sonic fine studies of native life and customs. 


NAPOLEON III/ 

I'lie principal contention of Baron d’Amb^s is that 
NajiolcoTi HI. was the .son, not of Louis Bonaparte and 
Hortense, King and Queen ol Holland, but of Horteiisc 
and Nnjioleon I. This is a rather dreadful hyj^othesis, and 
after going over all the Baron's evidence the reader will 
find lliat it is based upon nothing but gossip, scandal and 
the merest siirmisc. He adduces absolutely notliing 
of any weight till he has almost completed his case ; then 
he says, in conclusion : 

" I have read in the pages of La Pratuf Imphiale in 1873 or 
1874 the following letter which M. Sorlin stated he had copied 
from the Vafuan Archives. It belongs to the epoch of the 
Italian insiiiTection, in wliith Hortcn.se’s two sons took part, 
and in which the elder met with his death." 

This is the letter : 

“ Holy I-'aiiier,— My souil is overborne with ^ief, and I 
burned with indignation wlien I heard of the enniw^fc attempt 
made by my ‘'on against vour Holiness’s authority. . . . The 
unhapj^y boy is dead ; God have pity on him ! . . . ^5 for the 
other, who usurp': my name, you are aware, Holy Father, that he, 
God be thanked, is nothing to me. 1 liave the misfortune to have 
as wife a Messalina who, etc. . . ." 

Arc we xiermitted to question the genuineness of this 
document ? Does the Baron quote it from memory ? 
He does not even clearly remember the year in which he 

• " Intimate Memoirs of Napoleon ITT. : Personal Reminis- 
cences of the Man and the Emperor." By the late Baron 
d'Ambds. Edited and translated by A. R. Ailin8pn,> M.A. 
Illustrated. Two Vols. 24s. net. (Stanley Paul.) 
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read it. Who is the M. Sorlin who is simply reported 
as having stated that he copied it from the Vatican 
archives ? A letter of this nature slioukl have lietui printed 
in facsimile, and vouched for in writing by a rejirescntative 
of the Pope. But were its authenticity juisilivcly estab- 
lished, this piece of evidence would bring us no nearer 
to the complicity of Napoleon in the alhiii. 'Mit' Baron's 
whole contention, so far as the IbnjK'ror is concerned, 
rests as we have said entirely upon surmise, it contains 
nothing whatever of positive testimony. Tlie case against 
Napoleon, therefore, fails through 1 ;m l< ol all true evidence. 
It is always a pleasure to comnn'ud ;i translation by Mr. 
A. R. Allinson. TTi* is one of oui Ih sI Fiemh scholars, and 
perfectly at home in the idiom ol his own l.inguage. Tie 
makes an English rcndiMing lead like an luiglish book. 


FLEEMING JENKIN/ 

The " Memoir oi Ideemmg Jmikin,'' just juiblished by 
Messrs. T>ongm.iiis foi the first time in separate form, is a 
book ^^liieh, woik of jnety though it may be. testifying 
cloqi^icntb' to the enduring influence whicli tlic TTofessor 
cxerciscd o\ er oiu’ of the most distinguished of his pupils, 
can^scarcelv lie ilesciibcd as a literary achievement which 
adds anything consid(*rable to the reinilatiou of Robert 
I.ouis Stext'iison. Written wnth ail its autlior's consuin- 
mate charm of .style, it sets forth its subject with that 
blend of chanty, lionesty and humour winch, as readers 
of Stevenson's “ Letters " know, is to be found in all Tiobert 
Louis's judgments of character. ^Moreover the e.sseiitial 
fair-mindedness of llic biographer is revealed by a charac- 
teristic peculiarly un-Scottish, in a gallant yet patient 
exploration of character and of itiofive, done as it were 
cuYYPvie calamo, before the reader's eyes. And yet tlic 
construction of the book is so naively faulty and unwork- 
manlike that one puts it down in dismay, surjinsed that a 
finished craftsman, writing the memoir of another craftsman 
equally scrupulous, should have succeeded in produc ing a 

• 'Memoir of Fleeming Jenkin." By K. L. Stevenson. 
(I^ongmans.) 



Fleeming JenKin, F*R*S<t LL.D, 


IFroin R photo kindly lent by Mrs. Dew Smith. 

From “ Memoir;of Fleemlns Jenkin," by R. L. StevenhOn (Longmanii.) 


work SO invertebrate, so clumsily put together. . More than 
a quarter of the volume is devoted to extracts from a series 
of letters which Jenkin sent to his wife between 1858 and 
1873, when he was engaged on the business of helping, to 
lay submarine electric cables, letters which in the main are 
quite uninteresting save to those who happen to have a 
technical knowledge of the subject dealt with. These let- 
ters constitute Chapter V., Chapter VI. — necessarily the 
most interesting jiortion of the memoir — is given up to 
Stevenson's account of his own jier.sonal knowledge and 
estimate of Jenkin the man. While of the sixteen pages in 
which the last ten years of Jcnkin's life are dismissed the 
greater portion of the space is allotted to an account" of the 
filial illnesses and deaths of various members of the engin- 
eer’s family. We wonder what Fleeming Jenkin would liave 
said of his biographer’s notion of biograpliy ! “ Whatever a 

man can do or know," says Stevenson of liis friend and 
tutor, " h'lccmmg longed to know and do also, . . . Nor 
wiis Ins tlic case of the mere literary smatlerer, content if 
he but learn the names of things. In him, to do and to do 
w(‘ll wiis i^\en a dearer ambition than to know. Anything 
(lone w(‘ll, iinv craft, dispatch, or limsh, delighted and in- 
spired Inin . . . A nail ill-driven, a joint ilMiltcd, a tracing 
elinnsily done, aiiylhing to winch a man had set his hand 
and not set it aptly, inoxed him to shame and .ingcr." A 
man of myriad interests, fieiccly energetic, ardently entliusi- 
iistic, dispiilations to the point of acrimony, abounding, 
thiit is to s.iy, ovei much in himself, thoiigJi giving and 
tiiking blows manfully, taitless, Inghlv serious, yet gifted 
with a certain sense of hnniour, a senst; so Puritanical that 
it could not abide Voltaire iind would most iissuredly have 
spued out Anatole Fnimc, Flecnnng Jenkin on his social 
side stands very fully revciiled in the piiges of the memoii. 
a likeable enough peison when once yrai get to know him, 
though scarcely a clubbable man or a m.in of the world 
Which makes it all the more regrettable tlial Stevenson, 
having made .such a brilliant sketch of the lineaments of 
Jcnkin's character, should ha\e scamped so inexcusably 
the narration of the events iind energies of his life, or should 
not have moulded the whole memoir in the form of one of 
the " Familiar Studies." 


THE DAUGHTERS OF LOUIS XV/ 

Out of an important subject M. Casimii Str^i^mski has 
made a competent and readable book, which Mr. Metcalfe 
has well translated. How many Engh.sh readers at this 
day are interested in Mesdames de tiance, tlie daughters 
of that sovereign who is chiefly remembered as the sultan 
of the l^arc aux Cerfs ? Tlic ladies are principally known 
to us by Carlyle's versions of tlie nicknames bestowed on 
them — whether contcnqituoiisly or aftectionately — by their 
father: " Rag," Pig," " Snip," " Dud," etc. " Since the 
year 1875,” remarks the author in his preface, " no compre- 
hensive work has been published dealing with the daughters 
of Louis XV." — from which one might surmise that, even 
in France, their memory lias passed into oblivion. M. 
Stryi6nski, however, has very diligently striven to revive 
it, and he really succeeds in a very passable degree. There 
were six of these daughters of Loiii.s XV. and Marie Lesz- 
ezynska. The eldest, Louise-Elizabcth, who left Versailles 
at the age of twelve, and became Duchess of Parma, was 
scarcely known to her French contemporaries. We take 
it from M. Stryi^nski that she was the most intellectual of 
the family. Mmc. Henrictte died at ^twenty-five, " the 
incarnation of gentleness and self-sacrifice." Mmc. Ade- 
laide was celebrated for her pugnacious attitude towards 
Marie Antoinette in the days when the young Dauphinc 
had a rather hard time of it to keep her looting at .Court. 
There would be little of a kindly sort to say about Mme. 
Adelaide did one not remember the troublous closing years 
of her exile at Trieste. Mme. Victoirc, whose late was the 
same, cultivated friendship and gastronomy with equal 

* '* The Daughters of Louis XV." Translated from the French 
of Casimir Stryi^nskiby Cranstoun Metcalfe. Portraits. los. 6d- 
neti iiChapman & Hall. ) 
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Madame Louise Elizabeth and 
Madame Henrietto. 

I'tohi'MIk M ii 1 >. («f I.our \ \ " (t ]i,ii)iiiaii iV H all.) 

ai\l ■)ur , M Si i'\ l('•Tlskl insists tliat slir <)ii)i:lit nnl lo be 
rcmcmlx'U'd solrly fui liei prowess as a Innu liei-^Noiii.in. 
To Miiu' Sopliie it 1 -- iiiaiiiiesl 1\' iiiipossil)I(‘ to pay deecnt 
tnl:)ii1e “ hiMf^iiilK a lU she w ie-> born, .iiid insi^pulicant 
she renituns 1() Iiei d\'in.i; da\ ” Mnu' Lonise, llu' \onn^es1 
of briTu esses, si'tth'd down <is <i nnn at S.iint- 1 )('nis. 

Carmelite lia^iopra])h(‘rs Jiaee de\'oled a wliole lileratnre 
to her iiK'inoiy, lint then ])oini oL \ lew is not jireeisely 
M. Casiinii Slivienski's 


THINGS IN GENERAL.^ 

Ifetween them oni thre(' essayists distonrsi' on a vast 
nniiiher ol t<>]iies, new' and old, rind do it ‘pMeelulIy, and 
without tin/j:e of bitterness 

W’hai IS so ])leasanl .ibonl Mi Holbrook Jac kson’s work 
isitsj^enial and illnininaled i oininonsense. \o bevsildering 
]iaradox conies biiii^iii'; at the readeis’ intelli;_;c'n('<‘ when 
Mr. ]a(.kson is lioldinp, lorth on iikmi and books No pulpit 
.style is atlected. and Iheie is no jonniahsln sohnniuly to 
make ns ask, “ V\’hf» th<’ dukens, then, is this tellow that 
he should teai.h mankind its business ” Mr. Jaekson 
doesn't mind m the least riskin'; a triiisin. or even a ]>latitiide 
if nothin}; else is handy. (Not that Ins writing is slipshod 
or his mind stagnant. d'Jie wntm.i; is sm^nlaiiy < h'.ir and 
strai^dittoi waril. and the intellect })lays lic'eh). Ihit 
the realh remai kable tiling is that he discourse s ciiiite boldly 
and cheerliilly on siieli folk as Walt Whit man. 'I'lioreaii, 
Kichard |idferies, William Moms, and Ceorpe Mcnedith, 
and finds somethinp fresli to say about them ! And docs 
it without any aiiparent eilort ! No doubt after reading 
Mr. Holbrook Jackson’s essays what lie says .seems simple 
and obvious enough, and wo wonder why it was not said 
Ixjfore. But there it is, somehow it had not beem .said for 
all its obviousness. 1 -caving these particular folk, and 
John M. Synge, Max Beerbohm, ICilgar Allan Poe, Edward 
Carpenter, Jo Havidson, the sculptor, and II. M. Hyndman, 

♦ “All Manner of Folk: Inlcrprctalion.s and Studies." By 
Holbrook Jackson. 3s 6d. net. (Crant Eicharcls.) 

“ lafp's (rrcat Adventure.” By Frances Stopforcl. 5s. net. 

Duckvvorth.) 

“ Also and Perhaps.” By 5 ^ir Francis Sw^ettenliam. 6s 
(John Lane.) 


who go to in. ike np the lesl cif Mi Jackson’s company of 
choice spirits, wc* ;ire beguiled by talk about personality, 
and vagabonds, iind the* considcM’at ion ol the sc‘li-siilhc'ient. 
Our attention is (.died to the “ exalted tntihty ” ol Ealw'.ird 
T-car s iionsinise })oenis, ,ind wc' an- bidden to stand and 
lof»k at histlei s Ai 1 iiiige JiuMi t in tii«'\ .ind likuk, .iiid 
see m it “ the ejuc ])oiliai 1 of a nioHier, ’’ an<l " the twilight 
ol motherhood, with all its tra,'’n srnse oi loin-lv' nc c om- 
plishmenl ” 1 hem we divc' into I’.iownlow Micet, oil 
Holborn, and find Ihc' i.iie .nid nol.cblr M.ntjii I’.iollu'rs. 
and loiter 111 .id mii.ition of llieii i)oll(n\. and then io\ in 
craitsinanship l''jnall\ “ Sn pc. rniaii ” comes in. and wc' 
are told somcdhing (and told cpnic s.mc K ,ind wiseb ) ol 
the \ ic't /SI heaii ideal. Snreix Mr Ihilbiook jac kson has 
givc'ii ns good measure, and c'noiigh inattc i loi ni.ni\ a long 
snmniei clay c)r wintcn night Mo add t" lie' value <>1 llu' 
book tliere aie ]u>itiails ot Whisllci. S\ngc‘, ;uul W.ilt 
Whitman. b\ Mi Jr)seph Simjison, K 1 A . Mi J. |5 ^’eals. 
ILll \., and Ah ( iordon t r.iig lespeilivcls , a caricature* 
ot Max lU'eibohm. bv Mr Lo\at hraser. and a sliuU loi a, 
Knssi.in I >aneer, b^' Mi |o l>a\idson 

W c‘ pass ii'om the' hglil -lieartc'd ease ol Air |acfkson’s 
iiianner. lo .1 wc'ightic'r sl\Ie hor All J'l.iiKis Stopflird 
w ntc's with bet omin.g gra\ il \ on “ I ilc'’s ( .1e.1l AcKentiire," 
and now pidic lally and now pc ml itiea lb' li.is much to^ay 
on in.itteis ol import.'inc c* Ami !u' sm\s it very' well, too ; 

“Acid li\<* lo Ilu“ psalmist’s allotleil sjy.in ol lilc , divide' the* 
thiee 'a ore .md lilleell into tlnee ])(‘i lods oi live .md Iwciilv 
V'cars anil, hioadlv spf.tkiiig,, tor tin I’isl pc'iiod .'i nuiii should 
live foi Innisc'll .md tlnoiigh liimsell , lor tJie second, he must 
liv'e paitb IhrcMigh liimsell .md ])aitl\ tlnoiigh otliers , and lor 
the Iasi period lie will live tJiroiigh olliei'. 

Tims All. Stc)j)lc)i(l. It isn't houevei, cinilt' such an 
iincoinplic'atecl ail..Lii as all Ih.it, as Air. Si opioid goes on 
toexirlain. But he is loy.il to the si)int oi lebelhon, liiuling 
in it. nnc'xpectedly doubtless to man\' prisons, a great 
mainst.n of tlie liritish Empire; 

“ J’-verv JionesI man is. and .ilwavs h.is been .if heail a lehel. 

'1 hough each gem.'r.il loii does iis hesl to crusli tins sjiint out c»f 
voiitli, it IS .'is well loi (he iJrifi'.li J* injure Ih.'it success so far 
has lieeii \ ei v jiaitial Kel.c'llion li.is c omjiic'i od the eaith, 
enriched historv wilh romance, given a stem jrathos to many 
a kindsc iipc'. and is daily ])ainlmg rn vivid colouis hiim.in lives 
that would otherwise he of a gre\ .sameness.” 

To this exhilarating doctrine Mr Stopforcl himself, 
vcntriloijnist that he; is, makes answei thiongh the mouth 
ot Ins lay hgnr-e, JLjucurus . 

' You may land rehc'lhon .is you will, .md (le])ii I ils jomance^ 
in the hnghtesf colours, but the l.imi'nt.ible truth will not be 
hid that man has a gi'niiis loi sl.iveiv Strike olf one- set of 
lelteis, and ol Ins own ai c oi d hi* rivets on olheis He- dc-lighls 
in in.in.u'lc's, and gloru's il his own [i.irlu iilav irons !>e ot a newer 
jiattern th.in his iieiglihoin s oi give loilh when sh.ikc'ii jl elink 
in a dillercint kev Slaves ' We Imvi- always been slav'e^- ” 

So the argniiu'iit goes on, other lopRS — including death, 
gold, and the' Th.imes arc' treated with due s(*rK)u.sne.ss, 
and often with real hiei'.ny chaim. 

Ji Sn IM'anc'is Swettenlmm dcu's not give ns so much 
l)hilosoj)hy hc' makes np tor il by tales ot tar ott hie in 
M.iuritins and Pennicm, .ind 111 the .Malay States. In a 
partK'ularly interc'sting chajiter on “ Disbelief in the 
Un.seeii ” Ihc'ic^ is an aecoiint lioiii an Indian newspaper 
ol the ixuiormancc's ol a native juggler an amazing 
exhibition, whic h ineluded " the ropc’ trn.k,” and other 
horrors. Sir I'Vanci.s tells iis 1 rankly that hc^ has never seen 
this trick done *' and nc'ver st'eii anyone else who had .seen 
it.” but still pc.'ople go on asking about it. and so here it is 
all written down in black .md white. " It is diiA^^l to see 
wdiat more the ino.st sceptical can w'ant, unless it were 
the name ot the place when* the deed was done.” Sir 
Francis flavours his sketches with many lellectioris on life, 
and one ol his “ pieces of wisdom,” may well be quoted : 

“ Tf you L*vei think of saying suiucthnig, but before doing so 
a.sk y^juiscdt whether you should .say it or not, never say it. Il, 
how'ov'er. vonr doubt is wliethei or not you should do something, 
alw'ays do it 

Occasionally the vintage is a little thin, but tliere is 
plenty of gotxl stuff all the same in thn eminently readable 
book 

j OSKPIT C LAYTON . 
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BETWEEN TWO EXTREMES.* 

“ Between Two Thieves ” is a book of wide horizons, 
of a wide outlook on history, and life and nations. The 
wars of the nineteenth century pass before our eyes ; the 
habits of thought of Frenchmen are painted cleverly, 
knowingly, boldly, on a broad canvas ; the early Victorian 
age in England is reproduced with much insight. A far- 
reaching acquaintance with the more picturesque sides of 
existence makes rich the colour of the prose , such expres- 
^iQixs as ** quench one's thirst at such hitter desert wells 
are common. The author intensely appreciates nobility 
of character, saintliness of character, and carries the reader 
with her ; the opening scene in particular is almost like a 
page from the “ Dream ot (icrontius. 

And yet we question it " Kicliard Delian ’’—if we must 
keep to the pseudonym— has kciit up to the high level of the 
■" Dop Doctor.” She is too discursive, partly it may be 
trom a real desire to right the wrongs of soldiers— in fact, 
there is no doubt as to the genuine ring of her pleading— 
partly, as it seems to us, from imitation, conscious or un- 
conscious, of Victor Hugo's great epic novels. Oi casionally 
we *rc reminded, by the long disquisitions on different topics 
put into the mouths of long-suffering characters and their 
stilk longer-suffering auditors, that tremendous cncyclo- 
pedue novel ” Cyril.” And sometimes long narratives 
pour out of the mouths of schoolboys — French schoolboys, 
we admit— which would do credit to a Wagnerian opera. 

Occasionally characters and situations remind us uncom- 
fortably of great authors. We seem to hear echoes of the 
high-souled Marius’s defiance of his dissipated grandfather 
in Victor Hugo’s masterpiece. Thompson Jowitt, the 
iniquitous army contractor, with his bloated face and heavy 
tread, is Dickensian in life and death ; especially in death. 
In one chapter Mrs. Weller and Stiggins revisit our memory : 
in another Moggy Geogehagan, the corporal's wife, recalls 
a very similar and equally delightful person who enlivens 
the Waterloo chapters of “ Vanity Fair.” In one important 
instance the apiieal of our author to the past is unmis- 
takably intentional; Ada Merling, with her home for 
governesses and her visits to the Institutions of Lutheran 
Deaconesses and the Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul, is a 
fairly close copy of Florence Nightingale. Observe the 
names. This is bad technique. The heroine inevitably 
loses much of her personality in the shade of her great 
.exemplar. To do the author justice, she exhibits in one 
place a thorough knowledge of techni<iue— when the sordid 
blusterings of the contractor who grabs at gold, no matter 
how got, are followed by the lofty and impassioned appeal 
of the young officer refusing to touch tainted gold even 
when it might relieve the necessities of a dear friend. 

Tliere is here and there a regrettable coarse touch, strik- 
ingly at variance with the exquisite beginning and end— 
the pure and sublime description of the old age and hate 
of the hero. The author’s views on middle-aged love, her 
want of reticence in dealing with Josh’s love affairs, and 
much of the Henrictte episode, are only too redolent of the 
French stage. 


A NEW MORRIS, t 

Mr. Drinkwater is a poet; and in this book he has 
created a new heavenly Morris and a new Earthly Paradise 
for the l^lthy discomfiture of commoner minds. Briefly, 
his conS^on of Morris— much the clearest-cut and most 
commanding yet presented— may be said to run like this: 
The “ poetic upholsterer ” was one of those lonely geniuses 
(Mr. Drinkwater ranks him equal with dJschylus, Michael 
Angelo, Milton and Dante) who are born with a piercing 
knowledge of the essentials of life and with the power of 
seeing this enduring framework, unerringly, beneath the 
veUs and litter of temporary affairs. All his poetry is 

• “ Between Two Thieves." By Richard Dehan. 6s. 
(Heinemann.) 

I “William Morris: AQritlealStudy.’* By John Drinkwater. 
73. 6d. net. (Martin Seeker.) 


a record of this vision, a continuous manifestation of 
his reading of life/* marked by a constantly increasing 
clarity and precision. All his parallel activities, his dyeing, 
his weaving, his craftsmanship generally, are so many 
marginal illustrations, the rule-of-thumb calculations he 
made, as he went on, in order to check and corroborate 
his vision and prove its practical validity. “ His work 
was to show his age its errors on the one hand and on 
the other to announce its possibilities.'* ** His message is 
one of the profoundest and most inspiriting that it • has 
been given to man to deliver. . . . None has ever an- 
nounced so clearly the hope of life here upon earth ” and 
none more clearly proved, " in tlic* w(jrk of his own life/' 
tliat “ it was realisable on earth witlioiit any revolutionary 
excesses." The first statement of this vision is The Defence 
of Gtienevere. If it differ from the .statements which were 
to follow, it is mainly because of a slight vagueness and 
hesitancy, " an indistinctness of outline " : otherwise its 
people are real people, its world is our own, it is a picture 
of tlic same impregnable framework of irreducible realities. 

In 7 he Life and Death of fusion this first vagueness is 
overcome, the statement has " an increased poignancy " 
and " intensity of perception," — " the shadows of Gnenevert 
have become vibrant men and women." In The Earthly 
Paradise and Sigurd (one of " the masterpieces of wdiich 
countless mil lions of men have created but a score or so 
between them ") the rec.ord i.s set down yet more rmgingly. 

The prose romances which followed aie the sauntenngs he 
could permit his pen once he had got this world well and 
truly laid, with all its landsvapcs tested and explored. 

And, lastly, that ultimate out hurst of socialism which 
seemed so stiangc to his Inends was the perfectly logical 
conclusion, a last demonstration — simply an attempt to 
brush liack the debris that concealed tliem and show us 
those very landscapes and that comely life actually innate 
all about us, merely waiting to be ]ovc‘d and lived. 

That, 1 think, is as fair as such a summary can 
liope to be — and here, it is plain, we have at any rate a 
picture that is both royal and well-reasoned, that moves 
and mounts up, with a splendid cunudation, .setting the 
onlooker desirably aglow. So fine is il indeed, and so 
fastidious, so salutary are its e.nlluisuisms, and so warily 
have all its details been adjusted, that one feels a very 
real disinclination to taini)er with it in any way at all. 
Never did we stand m such need as wo do now of a really 
bold and wise defence of Morris. The limp ecstasies of 
some of lus followers liavc been a little t(K) niiu li for us, 
have put us all vaguely out of lemi)cr with lus name ; 
and we need, al)ove everything, someone to challenge 
and smash, once for all, the superstition tliat .still repre- 
sents him as a kind of soulful papc*r- hanger, a decorative 
dreamer of dreams. And Mr. Drinkwater is finely bent 
on doing just that : his insistence upon his man's immense 
muscularity, upon the hammering energy of " Sir Peter 
llarpdon’s End," for instance, and the tremendous surge 
and crash of Sigurd, are noble battle-cries in an excellent 
good cause. But — there arc dangers. Kindled by this 
new conception, readers may fling themselves upon their 
Jason, eager to enjoy the poignancy and " breathless 
swiftness " for which Mr. Drinkwater repeatedly praises it. 

And of course they will search for them m vain. They 
will try to find evidence of that " profoundest insight into 
the essential nature of humanity " and that " depth of 
understanding of the individual " which Mr. Drinkwater 
declares would have placed Morris among " the best of 
Fielding’s successors " liad he only cared to become a 
novelist ; and of course they will lie foiled again. They 
will strive to agree that " no poet ever had a more infallible 
instinct as to what was and what was not of tlic nature of 
poetry," and once more they will give up in despair. And 
their revulsion may be terrible to see. 

So that perhaps it may not be such a bad thing, after 
all, to point out that although the new formula is a fine 
one it is not yet the quite perfect fit, and to suggest how f 

it might be adapted before being put into use. The real 
root of the trouble, I feel, is simply the fact that Mr. Drink- 
water approaches his subject as a writer of poetry rather 
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lhan a reader, I know of course that “it is dangerous 
differ in religion from the saints, in poetry from the 
poets “ — but only when they let their revelations fall with 
-a divine abandon. Mr. Drink water comes to Morris 
weighted with a larger loyalty. He is briefed for a new 
Defence of Poesie, and he makes Morris his chief witness 
against her old accusers. He knows that a great poet 
is the most practical of all men, his songs tar stricter than 
.any prose, and in the work of the man whom he calls “ one 
■of the greatest poets of any age “ his mind is therefore 
•dedicated in advance to discover a rigorously advancing 
purpose and the great sweep of an implacable design. 
He will find wisdom everywhere, and the marks of de- 
liberate i)olicy. 'J'he absence of high speculation is due 
to “a steady elimination of all that might confuse his 
presentation.” 'I he monotony of the metre is a sacrifice 
•consciously made “ in order to emphasise his singleness 
•of aim.” Tf Jaso)! lacks jewelled lines it is because such 
trappings would have impeded ” its swift movement ” ; 
and any complaints that it is languid are only confessions 
■of our inability ” to keep pace with its glorious and inex- 
haustible ” zest. And finally, above all — pledged to prove 
that the books run successively, esich a secpiel sustaining and 
surpassing the Iasi -he is bound to maintain that Guenevere 
is vaguer than Jasuu, that J asoyi is more piercing and 
intense, with passages of unutterable poignancy and an 
intensity at oiue fierce and restrained.” 

Wlicrcas the cold bare fact, as every reader knows too 
well, is almost exactly the reverse. Morris's books do not 
■display a steady advance of power. On the contrary their 
scheme includes one of the most amazing right-angles in 
literature. Gnevenerr is oru^ of the vividest books m the 
language ; its details stand out with the uiu anny emphasis 
• of fever : “ intricale and delirious as scarlet lilies ” was 
Pater's phrase' fur it. Jason, on the other liand, is as mild 
as a summer aftcrriofui. If is just a delicious drowse of a 
book. It is probably IIkj longest lullaby ever written. 
iGueneverc shrills and pierces likt^ this : 

” Her voji e was low at first, living full ol tears, 

Jhit as it cleaied it grew full, loud and shrill, 

Orowing a windy .shriek in all men’s ears, 

“ .\ ringing 111 their staitled hiains until 

She saicl that Gauwainc lied, then hei voice sunk. 

And her great eyes began again to till ...” 

•with a merciless minuteness that stings the sight, drastic 
as a JVardslcy grote* quo. Jason, at a moment of crisis, 
in a passage chosen by Mr. Drinkwatcr liiin.self, jogs along 
igently thus : 

“ .Moreover, wlieii with toil and jiain at la.st 
Unto the toi rent’s head lliey now had pa.ssed. 

They sent forth swift Aetalides to see 
What lartlier uji the river there might he. 

Who, going twenty leagues, another fall 
Pound with great cliffs on each side like a w^ail ; 

Hut 'twixl tile two, another unbarred stream 
Joined the mam river; thereluie did they deem. 

When this tliey heard, that they perlorce must try 
This smoother btancli ; s») .somewhat heavily 

Argo they launched again, and got them forth 
Still onwaid toward the winter and the north.” 

They arc as different as moonhglit and dayhglit. It is a 
change of kind, not of degree. It is the most dramatic 
alteration in modem letters. One may enjoy Jaso7i 
immensely — for its tempered daylight, for its placid how of 
figures, the easeful lapping of its verse. Hut never for its 
” breathless speed.” Heside the books that followed it, 
^Guenevere is a sudden orchid in a garden of roses. 
It differs from the work which it precedes almost exactly 
as the piercing pictures of young Millais differed from the 
.flattened stuff he gave us afterwards. 

But though it looks so queer and disquieting at first, this 
recoil or transformation, if you examine it without prejudice, 
reveals a thoroughly human and not uncxhilarating cause. 
When Morris wrote the first book his nerves were all on 
edge. He was young, he was in love, he was distracted by 
questions of duty : he had given up the Church to become 
an architect ; had given up architecture to become a painter ; 
■suspected himself of a dark instability; was suffering 


superbly, m short, from the divine malady of youth ; and 
the poetry he crushed out at this heat, writing always at 
close range, screwed up lo top jntcli, set as solid as jewels 
on the pajier, like bits of enamel, and with eiiaincrs fierce 
brilliaiuc of (olonr. Jhit when he wrote Jason (nine 
years latei) all tins tension liad died dow'n. His horizon 
had exjiandcd, he was basking in tlie sim He bad mar- 
ried, become a tax-payer, se1tle<l down to Ins lile-work 
and ac<pjired a combn-table cieed . he had built Inmself 

the most beautiful house in b.ngland ” ]iliiiiip m the 
middle of an orchard, and he was Idling il wilh laughter 
and comeliness (Non can pioxe [\w pi acta .Lhility ol a 
good many theories on a pruate income of fof)o a year.) 
He revelled and dyed and hainmeied and tislu'd and worked 
looms and ran ” the Firm ” quite regardless , he l.uighed and 
grew plum]). The energy that had been toiiqiiessed into 
spurting poems befoic now s])read .ibioad in a tide, and the 
very la.ssitiule of Jason, its loweied pulse and e.lleged 
limpness, are thus leally the diret t lesiilt of his own lusti- 
ness. He loved the open air and the solid satisfaeiions of 
lifi' too much to allow himsi’lf to be racked by inky pioblcms. 
Sitting in the midst of Ins guests he would write ftway 
ha])])ily, hundreds of lines at a stretch, filling in the odtls 
and ends of the. day, when nothing sturdier was doing. 
He ne\ei re\'ised, he dropjied his pen, often as not, in tlie 
middle of a line : like Scott (whom he probabl}^ resembled 
a good deal more clo.sely than .Tscliyliis) he ” didn’t care 
a cnr.se lor wlial he wrote.” Mr. Drinkwater deals very 
sternly with lertain abandoned creatures who have ven- 
tured to repeat the legend that Morris onie denounced 
poetry as ” mostly tommy-rot you know ” But it has to 
be admitted tliat the tale was true and that it does .supply 
us with a toucli of character. Morris reverenced poetry 
of course, and loved it immensely ; but he regarded its 
production as a splendid game and he did not propose to 
take his jileasures gloomily. It is to be feared that the 
suggestion that he was performing a solemn social duty 
might have had discreditable consequences. He had the 
temiicT of a stormy child. 

And that brings us to the other point, to the (jucslion of 
his ”})rofound insight into the essential nature of humanity." 
Mr. Drink wafer surely forgot, when he spoke about him fol- 
lowing Fielding, that Morns once did attempt a novel, and 
that the result w\is pretty much what might have been fore- 
seen • ” merc'ly landscape and sentiment ” was the opinion 
p.is.scd upon it by an excellent judge — Morris himself. For, 
actually, all theory apjirt, Morris's mind on these matters 
was always as simple as a child’s : he was no ])sychologist, 
he was no philosojjhei, he w'as no jirofound remedial 
tlimkcr and tlie formula that best fils him, jierhaps, is 
that of a gigantic child, a glorious infant, sitting on the 
nursery' floor of the world, making wonderful de.signs with 
bright toys, willi Kclm.scotts and missals and coloured 
windows — and then suddenly storming at the keepers of the 
nursery^ because all the other children hadn't toys too ; and 
his concejition of life, at any rale, of its possibilities and 
nt;cds and pcrfeciions. w'as certainly derived (and this is 
crucial) not from any'^ study or knowledge c)f life in the 
rough, but out of other men’s art. Walled about by his 
father’s furtunc. slmt up with romances and missals and 
old tales, the mental kingdom he constructed in his exuber- 
antly avid y^oiilh was a mosaic of scenes from Malory and 
faces frciin Memhiic and landscapes from Coleridge and 
Keats. This is not lo deny^ its feasibility : made out of 
accumulated images, the massed essence of thc^isions of 
tlie world’s dreamers, this view of life may very weTT corre- 
si)ond to some deep permanent ideal of the race. But it 
was not a personal vision, it was not the work of a seer, it 
was tested by no intimate knowledge or understanding of 
human naliiic : and Morris’s ability to make his own life 
a copy of it is no test of its mortal efficacy. (Remember 
his nine hundred a year.) Buf as a living copy of old 
pictures, as a realisation of romance, as a projection of tlie 
colours of poetry upon the outer fabric of life if not as a 
revelation of its underlying framework, what a royal and 
majestic life that was ! The sunlight that poured into 
Morris’slifcalwayspasscdfirstthroughthe stained windowsof 
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eternal art, not his own ; but it turned all that it touched 
into a pageant, a blithe furnace of colours and great ges- 
tures, a shining spectacle that exalts the heart like a play. 
If Morris had made Jason really poignant and im- 
passioned, that spectacle would have been weaker and paler. 
Is his choice to be regretted ? Who shall say ? (-)nly, let 

us realise that he made it ; that he made Poetry serve him 
instead of serving lYietry ; for it is only wiien we do realise 
it that we can use with rit best mi aning the excellent 
words with which Mr. Driiikwater ends. “ He added 
generously to the joy that we have ni praising great men*' 

Dixon Scott. 


SIMPLE SEVENTEEN.^ 

It is sweet 111 girls, simple in boys. Iliis age at wdnch 
keen ho])('s and seiisibilitu's have a charming humour lor 
some eltlers ; and. seeing tliat girls are then the wi.ser sex 
adniiltedl)’. I tan imagine a (hdightlul book like that of 
Mr. TMiilI])ol ts giMiig the same kind of ingenuous ])ietnre 
o4 a girl uIIkt younger th.in Corkey major It should be 
written b\’ some such wtmian as the Aunt Augusta of this 
aiitobiogi.ijdi\'. who has tound that “ life irom the angle 
of se\cnt(‘en is so dreadlullv tiinnv seen from tlie angle 
of thiitv-eight.’' The author must be able to laugh at 
herself kindly 

Ihit this IS such a wise and h.ippy stiidv of boyhood 
learning values so fret! of any self-cf)ns( lousnc.ss, l^iit 
expressing itself with candour so jx'rtci tly sim ere, that 
one despairs of .seeing the iiuitch of it either to-morrow or 
the day after I am glad of the ojiport unity to say how 
mu(di i admire it tor my own part, ('onsider the snares 
about an author's feet when he si!ts out to g.itlu'r and make 
up such a nosegay of humour lor the market There is the 
temptation to be. above all things, tunny —the hue of farce. 
PTinny books about boys arc iiopular ; and w hy should not 
.seventeen be as tunny as eight, or ten, or twehe ? A little 
invention would make it so and jilease. everyfxidy. If that 
temptation be n'sisted. llicre is the subtle dilhciilty ol making 
the boy’s confession humorous unconsciou.sly — keeping it 
entirely free of evident introspei tion — ([uite naive. I do 
not know a more dilhcult art. ife is to tell much more 
of tile world th.in he seems to know of il ; the world is 
to be seen as it is through his unpractised eyes ; and the 
way he looks at it must .sliow Ins charaeter fiimly. In this 
case we sec what a lioy learned of life, and how he adjust tul 
himself in one year ; the wisdom is, of course, tlu^ authors' 
yet it appears to be no more tlian tlie boy would have 
acquired, and might have shown when the year was out ; 
and one knows him about as well as lus brick of an aunt 
must have done. What is the value of such writing ? 
It is that of very acute and true observation at the age 
treated ; clear memories of people, and the just artistry 
that has supjdicd incirlent and expression foi those 
memories. These are rare merits. 

Mr. Corkey is a delightful young jierspn, and quite 
normal- the sort of ardent, bright, good-natured and 
ambitious youngster who docs very well at school, but hcis 
no precocious and belittling sense of proportion when he 
leaves It. For that matter, the Hoad at Merivale could 
have ta^ht him none ; and I may say, in passing, that 
the piilrare of this prosy old schoolmaster is one of the 
most suggestive things in the book. Mr. Corkey was his 
best boy ; but, after twelve months in which to find his 
feet, Mr. Corkey's admiration of Dr. Dunston is qualified 
strangely. He feels “ an overpowering wish not to see 
him again," as too many of us have felt about our school 
masters. Yet in the world of the Apollo Fire Dflfice, the 
I.ondon Athletic Club, Mr. Montgomery Merridew's dram- 
atic class, and the office of ".Thespis," there are few anti- 
pathetic figures. It does not bore him. It interests him 

* “ From the Angle of Seventeen." By Eden PhillpotU. 
3 .S. 6d. net. (John., Murray.) 


hugely, and he takes things as he finds them, being himself 
too full of life to be fretted. No doubt life is more sur- 
prising and intractable to such a boy than to some who 
would never have found favour with the Doctor ; but this- 
only means that Mr. Corkey will go further than such 
others. He is the young hopeful. The book inspires us 
with a very friendly interest in his fortunes, sf) that we 
shall expect to l>e told whether he went on the stage or 
took to the pursuit of literature ; for it is simply incredible 
— though it may, alas, be true — that he became a sedate 
and worldly-wise head clerk in the office of the Apollo 
Fire Company. 

'rii(‘ nice insight of Mr. PJiilljiotts’ work is not more evident 
in the book's manner than m its many character sketches. 
'They an' not drawn sharply, lor thti boy has no idea that 
he was born to write, but they an; true and good- 

humoured. This IS always a hiiinane and excellent piece 
ol eTafimanshq), while lightly purjinsed. 

KrHiiiJj.N Snowden. 


A CHILDS VISIONS.* 

11 is ditfienlt to spe.dv ol this book to aiu wlu) lia\e not 
.seen it without st'iMiiing to iis(' language' ol exaggera- 
tion. lli'ie are some idly ])aiii tings and drawings done 
by a child who is still under llurteeii, and tlu'V have rare 
qualities of mystieisui, taiiry. iruaginal ion, .uid lu many ol 
them tlu're i.s an easy grru e and beauty of exeeutioii th.il 
in one so young are nothing ^lio.t ol ama/ing Mf)st ol 
her pjcl lire's haiulle sae.re*ei 1 hemes , seiiue* iii.iv be renimis- 
cent of famous [Mintings she; has .seeu. but e've'ii tlie-se Jiav e* 
a freshness, a e areless, spe)nt.ine'ous. indivielu.il tom li that 
make' them her eivvii. (ilanee' at “ riie lakiug l)e)\vn treim 
the ( ro.ss.” I here' is .in are heel beueler in»iii vvliieli a .seeire 
of lightly, exe|uisit('l V skete’heel e lu'rubs loe)k eleivvn, and 
in the loreground lies the ligiire eit the' ('linst, with St. 
Jose'ph and the' tlirec knee ling women greiiijx'd about it ; 
the sky and the landse aj)c are teuie hed in with a i'e;w delicate 
stroke's that give llu* effect ol elistance and atmosphere 
perfec tly. The scheme, the com])ositie>n .ire quite masterly ; 
the altituele.'s arc e;asy .and natural ; the l.ie.e of one of the 
women IS iiiiiously beautilul, and the whole thing is dune 
with the most .absolute siniplKitv .inci econoni)' oi line. 
Note liow e.omplctcly thildhke in look and bearing are the 
children in " Suiter Little C hildren to Come Cute) Me ; " 
the sw'cctness ol cxpres.sion, the tern mine gr.ie a* and charm 
of the Mother in " Ibjly Childhood " the sense eif life and 
the free, large sweej) ol the wangs in " Angels Adoring the 
Infant Chn.st " ; the' utter abandoiinu-nt of grk'f that 
is exprcsseul in the' leinely figure on the steep hillside in 
"Tlie Remorse ot Kve;" the softness and clearness of 
colour effects and sensitive grace' of form in " The First 
Faster Dawn." 

" I have been careful to avoid tlie word ' genius,' in 
regard to her work," wTiles Mr. J.evvjs Hind, in Jiis Intro- 
duction, " but no one can look at the range' of illustrations- 
in this book without a feeling of astonishment that they 
should have been produced by a ehild. . . . They show 
no sign of effort, bee.ause they were all done in joy without 
self-consciousness." 

As Mr. Hind puts it : “ Other children })lay seriously 
with dolls; Daphne plays seriously>with art. Before she 
was twelve she had made thousands of drawings. Why so 
much of lier work should deal wdth sacred themes 1 cannot 
explain. That is her secret." 

Children are naturally given to dreaming, and delight 
as keenly in the pleasures of the imagination as in any 
real toys, but Art has no record of a child of Daphne 
Allen's years who ever had so fine a gift for realising her 
dreams with the brush and pencil, and making them and 
their elusive spiritual significance so beautifully visible. 

• A Child's Visions. By Daphne Allen. 6s. net. (George 
Allen & Co.). 
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The Virgin and Child, and Angels adoring. 

\ C-hild'. Vi'-'.ioMii/' 1»^ hapliiH Alli'ii. Alim Co ) 


lurid cloud, to scream in scarlet flame upon 
tlic black disaster of m^lit its bitter need. 
Smithville was burning Anr! Smith and 
Srintli's (■om])amons Saw th(‘ lt'a])in^ horror 
a;.:ams1 tlu* dark, aiul lieard the wild cries 
of the tia|>pf*d t'lti/eiis Smith. Ixmij; help- 
less, died W 1 II 1 1 lu‘ dyinp^ tires ol his town, 
the cnMtov with his ( reatma' An imjiossiblc 
story, yel so plausibly told, and witli such 
subtle art, that we hold (_mr brcsith and 
believe J hit , indeed, all ol Mr 1 ilar k woocTs 
stories are ( onsummately ])kiiisil)K lie 
n('V(‘r foircs the note , Ins lan;;ii.m(' is 
restrained, whiine it had been s») easy to 
i.int , lie n(‘ver loi‘:;e1s I he jesjx'ct due to 
his ait 'I o Slim n]> in a w^onl, “ JMn's 
(i.inleii'’ IS a i emai ktd^h* book, alikt* lor 
its m.Ltt('r .uul lor its almost iiieproat liable 
torm. 


THE DAUGHTER Of* BRAMA. 

J'i W'yhe Os (Mills A: IIodii ) 


By |. A 


■Hovel Holes. 


'PAN'S GARDEN.' 

milJan A ('o.) 


iTiion like kwood. 


]\liss Wylie, tertamlv knows liow' to bdl^a 
^ \ y y,ood store, and, if only from tins imint of 

\'U‘wy “ rhe I).m^;]iter of P>r.inia ” is anotaljle 
— ])i(ae ot w'tu'k. Tlie mam ulca ol the ])lot — 

that of the ;:;radiial vindication of a physu ally 

w'l'ak ami presnmabi)' cowsiidly hero — may 
9 adoring. poy fn'st blush, imjuess the risulcr by its 
ony.imdit \’ , but tin* tiiilhor ( ontrn'es so 
many minor entan;^lements, so miK'h im'ident oi an exciting 
natiin', th.it one CLinnot lull l»e impressed by Jut effort.s 
to ])k‘.ise N'es, Miss \\’\ lu‘'s book li.is m.Liiy dr.imatic 
moments W’e veoiild tlial tiu' aiitlioi possessed also the 
})()W'er adeijiMtelv to le.ilise her i harac ters and her hnj^lish 
atmospheie .ihoipdi when wntmjj; ot India she is unitorndy 
idfettive-, bill ui1h the toimer indubit.ibh' she misses tire, 
.iml ot 1h<‘ kitlm* as exein jililied b\’ liei triMtment ot a 


'I'o iMr. A4.;ernon Hkn kwood Nature is .a very lis'ing thing, 
ami " riiiLnimute N.ilnre ” a phiase abhoirent, INery 
nook ol a w'ooil, iwery stieti h ol si'a-shore or Alpiiu' snow, 
CN'ery pla\’gioniid ol the winds, Js to him a lem[)le. of vital 
torees, uniei ugnised l)\ the a\eiag(' plodding hiinian, where 
mystery is w ion^^ht slow A , faleiulh’, and sonudimes hor- 


polituaJ (‘Ration s1m‘ ap[)(‘ais to possess only the most 
superficial of Icnow led^U*. Still. " 1 lu* 1 ).LUghtcr ol Iframa 
is good, r(‘.idabl(‘ st ntt, .ind ncs i'i for .i nionuml is il dull 
or in an\' w.in^ lacking in mtcic'st, while* the ligiire of the 
hcTuiru* IS pleasing and [lathctie ('V'eii w hc‘n it is most 
incom])iehensible 


nbl) In “ Ban's tiarden " lu* describes, with .i fiiu* and 
c'ompcihng jien, the sli.inge commerce ol fliddc'n Bowers 
and Man, their blnulloldetl and not .ilwa\ ^ submissive' toy 
tor vvdiat wumc Lliey but to\'s. Billacy when llie 'Bnu’s calk’d 
Jiim, iMiiesoii wdn'ii the Sea snnimoned him, Lady Statham 
when the Desert lured lier, llibl»ert when the Snow bee koned 
him to the jieaUs '' jiisl as we all aie to)s oi the lliciden 
Fear wlu'n wu* look behind iis on .i long empty road, peei 
into llu' hedge o) a dark lane, or sipnnt below the bed before 
retiring ' Our iiistnud, last link with |inmal days, is, with 
us common folk. lusirly always Ic-aiinl ; Mr. J-ihu kwood, 
with tiiu'lier tiaincd jicreeptions, twists instinct into 
curiosity, understanding. or welcoiiu’ ('oinradeslnp. 
Medical siicmes would give the name ol monomaniac to 
most ol the ( liaracters m this strange book, and we, Ining 
and having to li\e in a so]dnsticated world, well away from 
forest-haunts, lonely Iieights, and eene plaices, must agree 
with the alienist B»ut that is no bai to oiir enjoyment of 
these remarkable stones considered as mere stones. Some 
of them are line literature, as *' 'riic Sea,-lht " and “ d'lie 
AMamour of the Snow^ " ; some, moving and poignant 
things, full ol temlcrne^ss and unbidden tears, as " Ckiir- 
voyance " and “ The Attic ” ; some, sheer poetry, as “ d'he 
South Wind " and “ The tkilden Fly." What one may cull 
the cataclysmic story of tins arresting sequence of nature- 
mysteries is “ The Dc-struction of Smith.’' Smith struck 
•oil : about the well he made a town, to which he gave not 
only his name but his si:uil, the affection and devotion of a 
primitive nature -he lived for Smithville, he was Smith- 
ville. After many years he went journeying into the lone 
lands of the West, and there his town, his creature, came 
seeking him in its hour of peril : came in whirlwind and 


PRIDE OF WAR. IF (.nsl.il Jnnson ()S (Sidgwii k and 
J.uksoii ) 

W ai .stories - for most of us the t('rm conjures lij) a 
Vision oi galkiiit deeds .ind noliR* cmolions , and wndtors 
111 tins liekl of lileutme 1 ki\c done then best to paint the 
biittli' held ;is .1 medium foi tiiu’ feeling and jiiaiseworthy 
iU'tion. Not so H('ii Jaiisoii. In this stiikingl> ek’vcr 
s(’nes c)f stones dealing w ith tlu' I urkii-Jtaliau War in 
I rq)oh he diiv(’s Jiome with biting irony the stark in- 
liiimaiiilN and 1 u ule bcasl hness that are ilu' actualities 
of war. I he aiilhoi conx ey*^ in .in ama/.ingly vi\'id manner 
the scns.itions physical and mi’iital of tlu* individual soldier 
on the bat tle-tield, .ind the wdiolc liook minors with startling 
biilliam y the metliods and llie madness of a shameful 
war. iTOx'uimg at the same tinu’ some very Immane and 
syin]).ithetic studies of It.iliiins .uid Arabs alike. In the 
concluding sketch. " A X'lsion ol the hutiire," I lerr Janson 
outlines the devastating ])Otent lality of the aeio])lane in 
war, and dw'clis on the juide and sat isf at lion with which 
military officials view this new wa’apon of destruction. 
" Genllenicn," tlic general declares to his olhiej^aftcr a 
survey ol the death -dealing possibililu's of a licet ol tlirec 
hundred aerojilanes, " (ientJemen, I bare my head before 
the marvellous and unceasing progress of mankind." No 
one who has read this jiowerful book can talk I'ghtly of 
war between civilised nations, or think of it as other than 
a barbarous monstrosity. 

PRINCE AND PRIEST, Jiy Beryl Symons. 6s. (Stanley 
Paul & Co.) 

" Ha, ha, for the clash of the weapon -i, for the clang of 
the armour, for the thunder of horses' feet, the shout of a 
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brave man's cry, the whirl of a sword, the rush, the meeting, 
the shock, the rip of steel six inches deep into a man's 
throat 1 oh, to fight and fight and again to fight ! " So 
chants Count Bertrand of Crein, who. doughty knight that 
he is, has been commissioned by his friend, the lord of 
Gervaiidan, to bring his bride, the fair Lady Rosamunde 
de Tracey, in safety to Toulouse— a task fraught with 
grave perils in the troublous France of the tliirteenth 
century. The story is a vivid panorama of brave adven- 
tures. of fierce loves and hatreds, of primitive passions and 
savage times. The author has a gallant vocabulary, a 
poetic temperament, and a forceful style, well-fitted to her 
theme, and the book besides containing an excellent story 
teeming with action presents an illuminating study of the 
condition of the people of France and of their pastors and 
masters in those dark days when the monks exploited the 
superstitions of an ignorant age. 


THE STORM-DOG. A ROxMANCE OF CORNWALL. By 
Lilian Arnold. 6s. (John Long.) 

In^this story Mrs. Arnold presents two heroines, destined 
toi encounter considerably more of the tragic than of the 
sweeter, and perhaps more normal, things of life. The 
fi«it of the two, Nancy Denzel, full of glorious youth and 
loving the scent of the gorse and heather of the moors, 
allows Parson Rosvean to advance money on T.indel Cottage 
— the home of the Denzels — to liquidate the debts of her 
cousin Dick. When Dick presently goes away with his 
bride, Nancy realises that her heart is gone with the bride's 
Imsband. But Rosvean, one of the most repulsive parsons 
we have met in fiction, wiints someone to " re-foot his half- 
hose,” dcclare.s to the girl that no one but his wife .shall 
undertake the task, and Nancy, unfortunately, does the 
“ scn.sible thing,” accepts him, and enters on a life of 
martyrdom. For seven years she endures the ” smug 
re.spectable nastine.ss,” the ” eternal washing-day level ” 
of the parson, and then one day (half way through the story) 
she resolves with Dick to bring an end to her life of misery 
and torture. The story is written with ability ; it is a 
drama of real life set in a fitting and interesting environ- 
ment. 


AN ENGLISHMAN. By Mary L. Rendered. 6s. (Mills & 
Boon.) 

It is a commonplace lament of reviewers that in the 
ru.sh and hurry of modern book-production so many good 
novels are swept away into the ” remainder " market before 
they have had more than a momentary chance of recog- 
nition. Messrs. Mills & Boon have attempted the some- 
what daring expedient of re-issuing at the original price, 
what they consider to be one of these neglected master- 
pieces. New writers may well consider that they are 
threatened by still another menace ; and from the reader's 
point of view, wc certainly hold that the reprint should be 
differentiated from the new book in point of price. At 
the same time we hasten to add tliat we gratefully acknow- 
ledge that we owe to this unusual business expedient our 
first acquaintance with a very delightful novel. Rather 
than be a poor relation of a family of high position, Maria 
Lovell went to Market Grazen as governess to Nancy Rolfe, 
the sister of the village grocer. But the village grocer was 
a tremendous fellow, in every sense of the word deserving 
the prjjpj title of an Englishman. Amid all his petty 
surroundings he stands out as a man among men, and it is 
no wonder that Maria's ideas of social values undergo a 
violent transformation. The end of this story is, natur- 
ally, never in doubt, but Miss Pendered varies it and 
embroiders it with a skill that maintains the interest to 
; the last. She is too good an artist to exaggerate the 
idyllic side of village life, the pettiness and scandalmonger- 
ing of which are described with fine observation and humour. 
This is a novel we can recommend without reservation. 
It is patriotic ; it is more than that, it is full of a genial 
optimism and humanity. 


THE SWEETNESS OF LIFE. By Marcelle Tinayre. 6s. 

(Eveloigh Nash.) 

" The typical adventure of Princess and tzigany, of 
Georges Sand and Pagollo ! " Thus one of the characters 
in *' The Sweetness of Life ” summarises, not inaptly, the 
story on which Madame Marcelle Tinayre has lavished 
wealth of psychological detail, and much of that keen 
sympathy which she possesses in common with most French 
women writers of to-day. Marie Aubespin is separated 
from an unfaithful husband, but, being a devout Catholic, 
puts aside all thought of divorce, and when love passes her 
way, denies him entrance to her heart. Isabelle van Cop- 
penolle, a fuller-blooded nature, lias a husband whom she 
docs not love — and, when Love passes her way, she docs 
not deny him : she takes the ” Sweetness of Life " with both 
hands. Madame Tinayre does not ask which was right, 
which was wrong ; she contents herself with telling the story 
and. being a writer of subtlety and charm, she tells it with * 
that vigour and art which make even a moderately good 
French novel so much better than what are so often hailed 
as chefs d'aeuvre on this side of the Channel. For all the 
attractiveness of its title, this story is not tin altogether 
pleasant one ; indeed, to the English palate, it is over- 
flavoured, and the after-taste suggests the bitterness rather 
than the sweetness of life. It is, however, a volume that 
ought not to be neglected by students of contemporary 
French literature. 

BROKEN LADDERS. By Andrew Sou tar. 6s. (C'a.ssell.) 

In ” Broken Ladders,” Mr Andrew Soutar tells an un- 
likely story rathei well. Ilis heroine -a deity before whom 
the rest of the characters pale into comparative insignifi- 
cance — is the daughter of a great railway magnate. But 
she has Socialistic leanings. So. when a strike brings the 
brilliant Malcolm Brasse to the froiP, Anna finds little 
difficulty in falling in love with him, and in marrying him 
against her parents' wishes. It is not twelve months ere 
she is disillusioned. To tell the truth, Brasse (how could 
he help it with such a name ? ) is none too honest. When 
large sums of money piiss through his hands, a considerable 
pen:entiige of them is in the habit of sticking to his fingers,, 
and with this he speculates and loses. Anna docs her best 
to save him, and even raises £^,ooo on the delivery of the 
manuscript of her first play. But when her husband lakes 
to drink, things rapidly come to a head — which is where we 
sliall leave them. Mr. Soutar tells his story-— which has 
the advantage of being fairly topical — in a capable manner, 
but it bears upon it several signs of haste. A little revision 
would have improved it very considerably. Still, even as 
it stands, it is interesting and thoroughly readable. 

KNICKERBOCKER DAYS. Uy Harris Tweed. 3s. 6d. net. 

(John Ouscley). 

This is a story of the ” pre-trouser days " of three small 
boys, but the experiences of " Jake, and Eric and myself,'^ 
will awaken many memories of their own childhood and 
youth in the minds of most of us of the male gender. " I 
am a very small person whose parents in India have aban- 
doned me at a very early age to the care of a Scottish undo 
and aunt ; and the other two youngsters, both older than 
myself, arc my cousins. And though it may not have 
been a happy thing to be going through all the incidents 
and events that happened to them, it is a happy and de- 
lightfully amusing thing to be reading about them. The 
uncle and aunt, he fussy, fidgety, self-important, she 
slirewd and homely, and with a notab]|p tact in getting her 
own way, are cleverly pictured living persons that you 
like and laugh at, and the boys, with their miscellany of 
pets, their objection to lessons, to doing anytbinjg they do 
not want to do, and their aptitude for getting into all 
manner of mischief, are precisely what the average healthy 
boy always has been and always will be. " Knickerbocker 
Days " is just a little book of quaint humour and drollery, 
and for this and its sympathetic and joyous understanding 
of the boy-mind it deserves a place in the library of every 
child-lover not far from Kenneth Graham's Golden Age." 
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THE SOUL OF THE DANCER. By Theodore Flatau. 6s. 

(Eveleigh Nash.) 

We do not know any other novel by Mr. Flatau. But 
this story shows that he is in no sense an amateur, his style 
IS everywhere careful without being laboured and perfectly 
fits the matter. The excitement of the story and our 
interest in the cluiracters keeps our attention throughout, 
though the whole book is pitched on rather too high a note, 
and the characters though always alive, are somewhat 
idealised. The story opens in Cairo and gives much of the 
Eastern glamour. Ariha, the heroine, is an uiUMivd for 
and cruelly treated child, a (xreek boy named Kleon shanks 
her life, and from the beginning is utterly devoted to Ihu ; 
tshe bullies and makes use of him, but unconsciously values 
his love. She has a licrce passionate nature, and has never 
been taught self-restraint, but .ilso an instinctive goodness 
which mtikes her .see and avoid tivil. She soon learns to 
•expre.ss herself in dancing, one day b) ch.inc<‘. she dances 
before Gaston who recognises at once her siiprenu' giMiius, 
and gives up his life to tiain her for the stage, helped 
throughout by hi^ frieiul, Marian, a true and ever-loving 
womiij. The story of her training and her London triumph 
is title exciting part ol the book, ])ut almost at once a lover 
•comes, rich and noble in birth and character, they marry, and 
sh(%is almost h.ippv in gis ing up her art and living entirely 
for him. He. deni.inds thi.s sacnlke. Sot)n, however, he 
gets killed in an at.i.Kh'iit ; foi a time she wanders through 
the world as one des(‘rt(‘d holh by love and by art. Half by 
accident and halt by design she goes back to Kleon, her 
childhood’s friend, and at last finds that slu' really k>ves him, 
his long devotion is amply rewarded, and vvt' leid that in this 
-second marriage she will iind a more complete' fnlfilmeiit 
of her Tiatiiri'. 

THE BIG FISH, fh H. B Marriott W atson. 6s. (Methuen ) 

" 'J'h<‘ Big Fish ’■ IS one' of those jolly, swinging tales of 
adventure that Mr Marriott Watson is wont to spring upon 
an appreciative world It is eulirelv absorbing — the ideal 
book for a wet summer day. J'or ourselves, w(' eaie. little 
that " It has a certain basis in fact,” as the ])ubhshers tell 
us , the im])ortant thing is that the Big Fish is treasure 
— the lost treasure ot the Imas of I'cru. 1 he here) gels 
upon its track ejiiitc accidentally, ligliling u]»on its secret 
m e)ne eif theise' harVxjurs of Komam e, a Leindon auction 
rejom. It introduces him to a gang of ruthans. one of the 
mecst desperate tlui^ fietiem has e\er gix'cn te) the ^^orl^l, 
we feel .sure, as well as te) the very atlractnc ladv who 
afte'rw.irels be'cennes his wife. Boys will revel in ” I he 
Big Fish,” but it is every wdiit as sint.ible for their elders. 
It IS. in a word, really a tin<! tale — one e)f the most enjoyable 
beje)ks that even Mr. Marriott Watson has ever written. 


driven almost to despair, is killed in an accident, and is so 
saved from any fatally false step ; the other after much 
philandering marries, and we assume, lives in placid content. 
At the end of the book, the two women have still a large 
part of their lives before them, and determine to bury the 
])ast ; their looking back must always be sad. but their 
consciences arc clear, they have done what they could in 



Photo h\ M \SL. 

H. B. Marriott 'Watson. 


devoted frieiidshi]), and in fiei’dom to Ic.id then own life 
It may be tlie>' will Iind h.Ljipiiicss. 'The book is well- 
writ ten, but llie author lac ks i olour riiid x^aru ty in he.i work. 


THE OAKUM PICKERS. Bv L. S. Gibson. 6s. (Methuen ) 

This book is depressing, more ac tmally gloomy than if it 
were concerned with terrible tragedy. It has no hero, but 
tells the story of two women, the incidents of whose lives 
have ddded ta their natural similarity of character^ 
their friendship, and taken from it any hiUt^ 
this friendship gives them the only gleams 
their monotonous grey lives. The atmosphef 
Victorian in its unquestioning sentimental 
conventional morality, and its refusal to face fa^ 
author ^K^bably " authoress **) is honest enouj 
that virtue often meets with no reward. The w 
persistent and consistent goodness, but they have not sul 
cient faith to give a touch of heroism to their conduct. 
'Ulirough no fault of their own, they are both unhappily mar- 
ried, and to neither of them is there any possibility of getting 
back f their domestic happiness. Each of them has given 
their whole love and soul to a man, who in both cases takes 
all, and makes no return. One of the men has understand- 
ing, and even a possibility of actual nobility, but he is not 
strong enough to wait patiently ; the other is quite worth- 
less, unable even to see goodness in others. One man 


Zbc fficokinan’8 Cable. 


A LIFE OF EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. By B eorgoTro- 

bridge 2 s. 6d. net. (Iv W'arnr k ( o ) 

gbridge published in 1007 a little sixpenny 
1^ Swedenborg : his life, Icac lungs and 
book, he tells us, forms the basis of 
The advent ot this greatly enlarged 



]ioXk is Mr. Trobridge believes to be 

of Swedenborg ; an influence 
is doralll^l^Eome greater as the /years go by, 
jmankind^W|H|w:ing for the truth he oilers, and 
musi^lli the end cotne to him.” So far as the world is 
concerned, Swedenborg destroyed all hope of universal 
support and sympathy when he declared himself to be 
the Divinely chosen herald of a new disixjnsation, and that, 
as such, he was not only admitted to the society of angels 
and spirits, but directly instructed by the l^rd in the 
doctrines of the New Church. Mr. Trobridge vehemently 
assails the judgment of the world and says that if we 
bring our reason to bear upon his life and writings, we shall 
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surely be able to decide between the ravings or drivellings 
of insanity and the unfoldings of the Divine.’* But from 
the Day of I’cntecost up till the time of recent religious 

revivals ” it has l)een found almost impossible to differ- 
entiate between inspiration and the attitude of an un- 
balanced mind. Mr. Trobridge devotes his last chapter 
to wJiat he calls ” Testimonies.” They make interesting 
reading. For instance we arc told that Carlyle was- well 
acquainted with Swedenborg’s writings, and that ” Sartor 
Kesartus ” is ” saturated ” with his influence. The 
straightforward writing, the useful footnotes and the 
illustrations combine to make this volume, a capable and 
interesting guide to the life and works of tlic great Swedish 
seer. There is no index. 

ROYAL ROMANCES OF TO-DAY. By Kellng Durland. 

I2S. 6cl. net. (Werner T.aurie.) 

The ” life-stories ” of the ^}u(;en of Si)ain. of tlu^ Empress 
of Russia and of the Queen of Italy, wdiich are contained 
in ” Royal Romances of To-Day/' originally appeared, it 
seems, in the pages of an AnuM ican nuigazine ; and they 
betr^V evidences of their origin. Thus. Mr. Kellog Dur- 
land, their autlior, tells us that "in the afternoon the King 
of Spain does whatever chores may come up ” and speaks 
of ‘ the cunning little whib^ flannel suit ” w'hich the Prince 
of Asturias wears, llci also inlornis ii.s that the prices 
charged at the liotels of Madrid “ are paramount to the 
best hotels of T.ondon and Pans,” and that both the 'J saritza 
anti Queen Elena dre.ss badly and fail to hit it off with their 
respective inotliers-in-kuv. Noi docs Mr. Durland’s intor- 
matioii and his readiness to impart it stop here. By no 
means : lie is out to speak Jiis mind about the etteti^ old 
monarchies ot ^’ll^rup, and speak it lie docs, 'i'hanks to 
him we know that Queen Elena has the reputation of being 
the stingiest queen in Kuro])e, that the diminutive King 
Victor has Ids scat m the Boyal carriage speiaalJy raised 
in order to seem to be on a level w'itli his consort, that on 
the very evening ol the day on which ^,000 Russian peasants 
were crushed to deatli in Petersburg, both T.sar and Tsaritza 
thought it stiemly to attend a ball at the French Embassy, 
and that, were tJic monarchy ever to be upset in Spain, 
King Alfon.so w^ould stand a good chance of being elected 
first I’rcsidcnt of the Republic. Finally, in the unlikely 
case of the fit reader not yet being attracted to those ” royal 
romances.” wc can assure him that they enshrine a whole 
heap of seemingly aulhenlit nursery gos.sip. In America^ 
Mr. Durland 's book was bound to sell ; and so interested 
in the matter it deals with is a section of our own rcailing 
public that it ought to be almost equally popular over 
here. 

THE NORSE KING^S BRIDAL. Translations from the 

Danish and Old Nor.se ; with (Anginal BalUuD. By E M. 

Smith-Danipior. 3s. 6d. (Melrose ) 

In her preface Miss Sinith-Dampicr writes: ” In the.se 
translations from the Danish 1 have adhered strictly to the 
metres ot the original ; this, however, is not the case from 
the Old Norse. The original ballads are not versifications 
of Northern legend.s, but, like tho.se in my previous volume, 
so far as matter goes, pure inventions of my own.” The 
two Old Norse legends eomc first, and in ” The Waking of 
Aiigauthcow ” wc find little to attract us ; it is a grim 
tale, short, strangely incomplete. ” The I.ay of Thrym ” 
is a far^jtler story, better told ; but it must lose quite 
half il^^aliie with those readers who are unacquainted 
with Norse mythology. As for these eight ” translations ” 
— in conception, matter, manner, and even in some of their 
unfinished endings they arc Danish, Danish completely. 
It is plain to .see that Miss Smilh-Dampicr has brought to her 
lasl^a considerable amount of talent and affection for it. 
M e wish that some of it were of a quotable kind ; but each 
long piece must go entire. Of the other pieces, under the 
sub-title ” Original,” ” Mors Janua Vit^ ” is undoubtedly 
the best as a poem ; while the ” Ballad of the I'urning 
Tide ” easily takes first place as a story, the versification of 
which is a great advance on Uiat of the translations. This 


is the story of the disastrous love of a mermaid or 
hafmand or maretnind. All-in-all Miss Smith-Dampier has 
caught the Scandinavian manner and much of its 
atmosphere to a remarkable extent ; and if she will but 
keep her lines more terse and pithy, in translations more 
particularly, we shall have much reason to thank her 
for going to that source to expend her talents. 

IN PRAISE OF CAMBRIDGE : An Anthology in prose and 
verse. By Sidney Waterlow. 5s. net. (Constable.) 

IN PRAISE OF EDINBURGH : An Anthology in prose and 
verse. By Rosaline Masson. 6s. net. (Constable.) 

” Edinburgh,” said the late Queen Victoria, writing, 
in 1842, to the King of the Belgians, ” is an unicpic town 
in its way ” ; and w'c fear that the lovers of that noble city, 
noble even in ils slums, will not have been satisfied. But 
a legion of writers have jiaid their tribute, and it would 
be monotonous if no faint praise were included — not but 
that the Queen desired to praise wdiole-heartcdly. The less 
than faint praise of the friend of Mendelssohn comes very 
well after the extract from his fellow-traveller’s letter. And 
in the Cambridge volume the same plan has been adopted 
— there is a sulficiencv of hostile observations. We jirefcr 
the way in which this latter book is classified, according 
to subject ; whereas Miss Milssoti has gencrallv printed 
her quotations in their chronological ord(‘.r, and the book 
in consequence becomes rather more of an alia /foclrida. 
It w^oiild be interesting to know whether Cambridge or 
Edinbuigh have more votaries, and wdiich of these tw^o 
books w^ill ap])cal to the larger nunibci of people. One 
supposes that with books of this sort it is not so much on 
women that the authois have t licit eve ; few ladies seem to 
care for books which have rescnibUuice to a dictionary. 
” Jl IS an interesting work,” said the lady to Johnson, 
” but very discursive ” Nor are these books to be read 
continuously. They will chnrrn thosi*. who already love 
their Cambridge and their Edinburgh, that is I0 say, the 
worth}" lovers of this island, though it has l)(‘en rumoured 
than an educational establi.shmcnt in Oxfiirdshire has its 
adherents, and that when the erudite and playful Mr. 
Seccoinbe, wath Mr. Spencer Scott, compiled tw’o volumes 
on that subject, he w'as not doing*’a w"ork of supererogation. 
Whv Cambridge, nest of the poets, should have only one 
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Jl Selection of 


RECENT BOOKS BY COLONIAL AUTHORS 


F. 


TRAVEL. 

A. TALBOT 

The New Garden of Canada 


By Pack-horse and Canoe through Undeveloped 
British Columbia. With 48 Plates. 320 pages, large crown 
8 VO, cloth gilt net 7a. 6d. 

“The book glve^; a caplt.il accoiinl of .1 vast .iroa «)f fi-rtUe soil which 
still remains for iln* White Man to brinn mnier his ]Ao\n>h." -Diiily 
TcIcKrtiph. “. . . 'Ehc slory ho inifoliis makes capital leading, and every 
pajlp (trips the atiimtion."-- 

BMILY FERGUSON Janey Cannok.’’) 

Janev Canuck in the West 

A Volume of Impressions, presenting a Vivid Picture of 
Life in Canada. With Illustrations by K. (i Matihews. 
Extra crown 8vo, cloth gilt 6a. 

“OriRlnal, iiimisini'. Interesting, Instructive, fiesh .iml rharinliiK, the 
literary style is of a lii({h older. 'I ho author is to bo conRiatniatcd on the 
production of a book which, we venliiro to hojK , will bo more lhan merely 
an artiwstic success."— /r/s/i Tunes. 

Open Trails 

With Cukiur J''rontis]uccc by K W. Hastj uusi, and 
Illustrations in the text by W'akwick Kr.VN’oLDs. Extra 
crown Svo, cloth gilt 6a. 

. A book about the ('anudiaii North West that sIhrs."— 

H ft aid “ Her ‘Janev Canuck in tlu' West ’ w.js one ot the most dollchilnl 
chatty hooks ahoiit Western C-madlnn lift which h.nr appeart d iii this 
country. *( )pen I’raiis ’ ib quite e(jii. illy Rood. . . . I .idMse everyone to 
ROt a copy forthwith It is much too I'tqoyable to bo nilssitl, or waitetl 
for." — StiiTKliiui of Finpue 


POLITICO. 

DOUGLAS BLACKBURN and 
Capt. W. WAITHMAN CADDELL 

Secret Service in South Africa 


net 10s. 6d. 

iK 


Demy Svo. cloth gilt 

. . Mr, Bl.iekhiin) and C'ii|]taiii C.iihli 11 ■-iin < nl m llmn% 
new IlRhl on iiianv daik and uns.i\our\ loniei'. ol tin 1 i.m-.v.i.il 
The book is well WTitten Oik use fill leatnn is ,1 ch ipici ini tli« 

lanieson Raid fioni the Hitei side w hieh contain'- m w facts tor tin luiiirt 
hlstoikin." ’ Dailv L,ui(diu 

JUVENILE NATURE STUm. 

EDITH HOWES 

The Sun s Babies 

A Study of Nature at First Hand. Fully Illustrated 
with -j charm ing Colour lllusti atioiis by F''k\NK Waikins 

net 3s. 6d. 

Fairy Rings 

With 4 ('nlotir llhisti at loris by Fkwk Wvjktns 
C loth gilt Fuidv in TlCt 38. 6d^ 

Rainbow Children 


With 4 Colour Tllust rations. 


Mrs. VIRNA SHEARD 

The Man at Lone Lake 

With 4 Hall-tone Plates by Warwick Ki vnolus. 
Fxtrfi crow’n 8vo, doth gilt 6s. 

A romance of the Wilds. A beautiful ln\e sioi v, siartinR at the ont- 
jiosts of ciMlisBlhm, i nliniii.itiiiK In tne sih ut pi. ices nl ilu miRht\ ( aii.idi m 
Nnrili-XN'cst, and cIohiir willi the promise <.il h.ipplinss in an Lnglisli 
liotiie 


Foolscap 4tn, cloth gilt 

net 3a. 6d. 

Lovers of •* Till Sun's Habies " .iikI " !■ iir\ Rimrs ’’ will welioine thi- 
piibhcition of“Ktniil)ow Children." a woik on tlu lines ol ilie first ii.iined, 
and not less bi'autitul in its ajipe.il to iht im.iRinati-m of youtli 

h'iCTiON. 

Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED 


The Body of His Desire 


Crown 

6s. 


W ith ('olour Fj ou(isj)it‘C(‘ hy A C. Michael. 

<Syo, cloth gdt 

“It is the Inchest |>i.iise of Mis Traed's sHII 'o sav that sin- has siis- 
t.ilned the interest of this wend loin.ince to the very end. and that she has 
III an .idmirabh degiei t»'al)s« d Colendru ’s classlra) ilefimtion of the 
siir.i cssfnl tre.atmem of th** supcrn.itm .il by compelling in us a williiiR 
suspension c»l disbelict " — hookniun 


Casaeir^ New Illustrated Catalogue sent post free on reteiot of post-card 


CASSELL & COMPANY. Ltd.. La Belle Savage. LONDON. E.C.. New York. Toronto- end Melhoume. 


THE 

OLD NEST 



Mr. Hughes has touched a tender sptil in 
many a heart by this story of an elderly 
mother and lather left lonely in the home 
nest when the world and the pursuits of 
ambition and happiness have called their 
childien away. How many fathers and 
mothers are there in this hmad land of ouis 
who sit silently and sadly 111 “ the old 
nest” and long for the days wlieii the young 
birds may fly home. Hut new interests, 
in m*w surroundings, have tempted the 
younger ones to try their own wings away, 
and, after all, youth is selfish and selt- 


•enlred and unthinking, ll is 
not enough to send costly gilts ; 
It is not eiif'Ugh to win high 
hniinurs , what those viS^n^ave 
sacrificed an<l toiled need most 
IS th«' touch of the hand and 
the pressure of )ip.s“in affec 
tionate greeting.” “The Old 
Nest” IS a wonderful little 
story ; it will send many 
thoiighfs back to the old birds 
in “The Old Nest.” 


ALSO ISSUED IN HODDER 6^ STOUGHTON'S 
FAMOUS COLONIAL LIBRARY 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, PUBLISHERS, LONDON, E.C. 


RUPERT 

HUGHES 
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volume at 5s. net and Oxford should have two, is not quite 
clear ; and yet Cambridge gave her poets to the world — 
they did not sing often to their old four walls — whereas 
the religious and political movements wliich have so 
largely preoccupied the Oxonians may have been more 
cabined and confined to that small cathedral cily. Wc 
remember that when a merry gentleman was apprehended 
in the streets of Cambridge, for he was also destitute of 
cap and gown, the Proctor asked him for his name and 
college. He replied, after some parleying, and rendered 
thanks to God that he was not a mcinbei ol the l^niversity — 
he was an Oxonian. “ Thank God.” (jiiotli he. ” Amen.” 
said the Proctor. And T dares;i.\ tlu’ same story is told 
of a Cantab in the stre('ts of Oxford Nobody, however, 
will read these books without Lomiii^ ju^ro.ss the most 
delightful passages, and one c*ninot be sure* but that the 
old friends will be the most wek.oim*. Miss Masson flings 
a very wide net ; she givi's us, for example, a quotation 
from Ptolemy’s Ck-ograjiliv. which tells us exactly 
where four towns of the Vacomagi are situated, these being 
beneath the Caledonians on the m.ij). And she gives us 
enough of interest to oeciipv ns for a journey from London 
t 5 Edinburgh, that is, it Scots ever do make this journey. 
We should like to read Mr Wateilow while idling on the 
Bkeks in a canoe. What tnscmation in the very titles of 
his chapters ! 


Rotes on Hew Books. 


MT.SSRS. MArMTLLAN iS: CO. 

'there i.s no reason in the world why the general reader sliouhl 
tight shy of The Depths of the Ocean (sHs net), for it is dear 
that the book has been compiled w'llh a view' to interesting him 
as well as the scientific ex])ert The recent v'oyago of the Nor- 
wegian steamer Michael Sars m the North Atlantic was, as this 
handsome volume proves, of the utmost importance m the com- 
paratively new science of oceanography. The authors, Sir John 
Murray, K.C.B., F.R S., and Dr Johan Hpjrt, have had the 
assistance of Profe.ssors A. Appdlof and 11 M. Gran and Dr. B. 
Helland-llansen, who have contributed the chapters on the 
Invertebrate Bottom Fauna of the Norwegian Sea and North 
Atlantic, Pelagic Plant Life, and Physical Oceanography, res])e(> 
tively. The volume is elaborately and beautifully illustrated, 
containing four large maps, nine colour plates (which are par- 
ticularly well done), and no fewer than S75 minor illustrations 
in the text. Lovers of the romance of science m jiarticular will 
welcome the book. 

The anonymous author of a handy hook of reference — An 
Analysis of the System of Governments throughout the British 
Empire (5s.) — has done either too much or too little. If the 
introduction, in which he examines the effectiveness of the 
Imperial House of Commons, is absolutely "Vital to the pur- 
pose of the book, then surely he should have completed the 
picture by some description of the effectiveness of the Lower 
Houses in the self-governing Dominions. If, on the other hand, 
the introduction is not really vital, it might, if it cannot l>e 
omitted altogether, at least have been con-siderably compressed, 
and limited practically to explaining the tables which follow it. 
One other criticism must be made. On page 22 the writer says 
that Part II. of the Education Act, 1902. authorized County 
and Borough Councils to levy a rate for higher education up to 
2(1. in the £. This normal limitation is true of County Councils, 
but doc.s not apply to Borough Councils. Apart from these 
points, however — one of which is a matter of opinion and the 
other, doubtless, a slip — the book appears to us adequately to 
fulfil its JwrjHisc. It is clearly arranged, and the salient features 
of thi^^’cTrainistrative systems of the different Dominions and 
Colonics have been carefully chosen. 

MR. T. WERNER LAURIE. 

However pleasant or unplca.sant an aeroplane may be to the 
fhdividual person as a mode of general transit or of spending a 
free afternoon, undoubtedly its most serious work in the twen- 
tieth century will be as a ” warship.” Messrs. Grahame-Whitc 
and Harry Harper, in The Aeroplane In War (128. 6 d. net), 
are emphatic on the subject of the necessity of having a large 
number of aeroplanes for the British Army if the British Array 
is to have any chance at all of holding its own in any future 
war it may be engaged in. France has most certainly deter- 
mined to be very well-prepared in this matter. For several, 


years she has been ordering, planning, building these machines 
and training men to manage them. One well-known maker of 
aeroplanes reported in December, 1910, that ho had received 
orders for military machines at the rale of thirty-five for the 
French Government as against one for the British Government. 
And while realizing that it is always the way of a Briton of a 
certain style to abuse his own country and expose its weak 
spots to every eye, we realize also that the aeroplane i.s not the 
whim of a moment ; it is a machine which must in a war be 
used by both sides or by neither. ” The Commander-in-Chief 
who has no proper air-corps in the next great war will be in a 
hopeless position. He will have lost a battle practically before 
it begins.” The book’s theories and policy are clearly stated ; 
it faces difliculties and records facts ; and it is aided and en- 
hanced by many illustrations. 


MESSRS. T. NELSON & SONS. 

We would have every Briton read Mrs. George Kerr's wise 
book. The Path of Social Progress (2s. net), and learn by 
the !)itter and the sweeter lessons of the past how, though it 
is terribly easy to make huge mistakes in trying to better our 
fellnw-creatlircs. it is possible to do them and their country good 
and make them prosperous. Individual work, rather than a 
lavish expenditure of money, seems to be the kernel of the 
matter. In these pages we read with something like terror 
the accounts of past methods of trying to grapple with tlie 
problem of poverty, so nearly did they banish moral standards 
among the necessitous and bring the ("oiintry to ruin. Mrs. 
Kerr describes in most clear and interesting .style the work of 
that genius. Dr Chalmers, who with a negligible amount of 
money m time banished poverty from his jiarishes and raised 
the characters of his parishioners. The hopelessness of pouring 
out money to ci/rc ])overty is heart-breaking ; and if Mrs. Kerr’s 
volume induces its readers to begin, each in his <wvn neighbour- 
hood, to put her practical advice to the test, England will be 
not only richer, but better and more self-respecting. 

MESSK’S. MDRRAV cNc EVENDEN. 

The Vicar’s Secret, by C. ]•*.. Jelfery (2s net), is an ingenious 

mystery storv told in a breezy vein, liie vic.ir i^i a man with 

a past ; and his jiast is not unki’ow'n to the i ur.se who, hv chance, 
IS called in to attend his w'lle. The disappearance ot the nurse, 

and the subse*fjuent discr)very of her dcjdd l)odv in a disused 

copper mine, arc followed by the disclosure of the \'icar’s secret ; 
and a .string of damning clues load to the uriesl ol tlie unhappy 
vicar on a charge of murder. It remains to he said that the 
reader will certainly not be disappointed w ith the sequel. Breezy, 
too, but in another sense, is the telling of Marooned In the 
South Seas, by F. L. Langdalc ( 2 s. tld. net). The work of a 
retired naval lieutenant, it will delight not only hoys, but all 
who relish a tale that frankly revels in the joy of adventure. 
From the day Master Denis ii'emoriie sets foot on the brjg 
Susan Mainwarin^^ bound on a trading venture in tlie South 
Sea.s, lile is one long procession of thrills : j urates, hidden trea- 
sure, troy)ical seas and coral reels — all play a ])arl in this a!).sorbing 
yarn, which is not without its love scenes, the Fiji Islands 
providing a novel setting for iighting as v\ell as love-making. 

MESSRS. Sl'ANLEV VAVL Ac CO. 

Mr. R. Murray Gilchrist is. of course, the authority ujion the 
Peak District of Derbyshire, and he turns his special knowledge 
to excellent account in lii.s new' novel, the Icxal colour of which 
IS ecjual to anything he has ever done. And in other respects 
Damosel Croft (Os.) is an attractive book. The plot may not 
be wonderfully exciting, liut it is at least capable of holding 
the reader’s attention , tlie characters are plea.sant and well- 
drawn ; and the author’s style is a pure delight. The l)o«k is, 
in fact, yet ancither of those readable, well-mannered books of 
which Mr (hkhnst has already given us a respectable number. 

MESSRS. METHUEN & CO. 

Judith Lee (6s.) is a teacher of the deaf and dumb, and is 
able, by merely watching the lips, to know what people arc saying. 
In her varied career she must have been placed in many em- 
barrassing positions, and, owing to her peculiar “knack” — to 
use her own term — Judith was led into many extraordinary 
adventurp.s. In this volume Mr. Richard Marsh recounts some 
of the thrilling episodes of her life, and, though |he work is not 
of the author’s best, the reader who has a fondness for excite- 
ment will find it here on every page. At the age of twelve or 
thirteen Judith went through an experience which would have 
frightened to death any ordinary little miss : but our heroine, 
though she loses her hair, wliich reached to her knees, and was 
possessed of a terrible rage in consequence, had the satisfaction 
of helping in the capture of a gang of cosmopolitan thieves who 
were wanted all over the world. Judith eventually becomes a 
great lady detective well-known to Scotland Yard. Of all her 
triumphs the greatest was. perhaps, the affair of “ The Restaurant 
Napolitan/' in which Alessandro of the Mafia, sohght for by all 
the poUce of Europe, was run to earth. It is truly a book of 
thrilb. 
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TO-DAY Percy Whitk 

“ The story is among the best he has written "^Observer. 

“An achievement of which not half a dozen English novtOUts arc 
capable."— /I themum. 

“One of the most entertaining stories he has evei written."— 7 Cf/frc;i'. 

“ A vivid, modern book, brimming with interest ." — Health amt Home. 

“ A brilliant novel.’’— Vor/fs/itre Host. 

THE NARROW ESCAPE OF LADY HARDWELL 

FbanktortJMoorb 

“A master of brilliant .iiul wltiy dialogue . . . ,i sayiu of xniart 

things ... a cunning weaver of plots; a writer mostly in llght- 
coiiiedy iiiuod . . . that is wliat In- n-veals himself to be in ‘The 
Narrow Escui>e of Lady Hard well.’ Hall Mall Guutte. 

ROSE OF THE GARDEN Katharine Tynan 

“ I have gre.itiv en|oyed reading this (harming stoi y.’’— 

" The story will be wididy read."— it 


THE PANEL 


Ford Madox Huefper 


“A most entertaining licmk.”— Ofisr j in “ Excellent."— itx/'riss. 
"Exceedingly clever, vivacious, and amusing."— J /iirdtCM Hrci‘ Hicss 


LOST FARM CAMP 


Henry H. Knibbs 


"Then* Is always room for iinveh. like thls-good, liealthy, ixnilng 
tictioii.’’- Datlv Nci,'\. 


THE RED VINTAGE Joseph Smarts 

"There ate n*al rh.iracier studies m this book, and the story goes trom 
beginning to end with uiiflaggmg energy U'eckly. 

“ A gOe<l y irii, admirably spun "Saitirilav Rnu w. 

“ A fine achh'vt'inent licmld. 

“ linsk, vigorous, animated thioiighoul "Scnisiuait 

THE CITY OF LIGHT {5th impression) 

WJjj_QEORae 

EVE (.sml Impression) Maarten Maartens 

JESSIE BAZLEY Bernard Capes 

A HOOSIER CHRONICLE Mered ith Nic holson 
EVE’S SECOND HUSBAND CoRRA Harris 


Maarten Maartens 
Bernard Capes 


CONSTABLE & CO., LTD. 


CoRRA Harris 


LONDON, W.C. 



Why not 


own a bookcase that will ae- 
cqmmodate all the books you 
possess to-day and all the 
books you will have in ihe 
fill 11 re ? Why not own ont! 
that can be built up m sec- 
tioris and moved liorn room to 


mom (If house to house in 
sections without disturbing 
tlie internal arrangement 
Why not own one that can 
be adapted to suit the style 
()l any room J*— in .shorJ, why 
nut own a o 


9lo^>c•^i^rl)ickc 

^Elastic’ Bookcase? 

This is the booKcase that Is ** always complete but never 
1‘lnlshed.*' You can read all about its many advantages 
over ordinary booKcases in the free booKlet (No. 1 SB) which 
we send to any address on application. 

PACKINCJ FKKi-: (Uders oi /,*- CARKlAGli 

J*\ll) til any Guods Stations m tin* Hntisli Isli s. I 

3i)e 9lobc-\^rt)ickc(?o. 

OfFICF (S* UliF IRY FVRMSHtKS, 

44, Holborn ViAduet, London, E.C. | 82, Victoria 8t., S.W.| 
08, Blahops^ato, E.C. 


Chatto & Windus^s New Gs, Novels 

Ready and in the press. 


LARKMEADOW 

By MARMADUKE PICKTHALL, Author of " Said 
the Fisherman,” etc. 

CHEADLE & SON 

By A. HAMILTON GIBBS, Author of "The 

Compleat Oxford Man.” 

A DAUGHTER OF THE 
MORNING I 

By HUGH DE S^LINCOURT, Author of “A Boy’s 
Marriage,” etc. 

THE OUTCASTE 

By F. E. PENNY, Author of “The Rajah,” etc. 

FAUSTULA i 

By JOHN AYSCOUGH, Author of " Marotz," | 
" Hurdcott,” etc. 

THREE WOMEN 

By NETTA SYRETT, Author of " Drender’s 
Daugfhter,” etc. 

PANSY MEARS 

By HORACE W. C. NEWTE, Author of 
“Sparrows,” etc. 

LONDON : CHAHO ft WINDUS, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C. 



T he (wo parts that determine the efficiency of . 
a Fountain Pen are the Ink Feed and the I 
iridium-tipped Quid N4b. If the feed be 
wrong the Pen can never Rive complete satisfaction. 

It will be a time-waster rather than a time-saver, a 
trouble-maker rather than a pleasure-yiver. In 
Waterman's Ideal you Ret the Spoon Feed that has 
made this Fountain Pen world famous— sec illus- 
tration above (Rrcatly enlarged). You Rct a perfect 
feed and a perfect pen, a feed so simple that it can- 
not Ro wrong, a pen of such high excellence that It 
will endure forr^’aFs without renewal. That is why 
the busy man of affairs chooses a Waterman’s Ideal. 
That is why the man who has had experience of 
Fountain Pens invariably selects Waterman’s Ideals 
when making Pen-gifts to his best friends. And 
that is why the sales of Waterman's Ideal exceed 
a million per annum. 

Wateraian’s ^ 
(Ideal) 

Fou^^tB&n 

Price* of Regular and S'df-filling Styles, 10/6, 15/- and 
upwardin. Of Safety and Pumt^-filllng Styles, 12/6* and 
upwards. (With Clip Cap i/- extra.) In Silver and Gold for 
Presentation. Of Stationers, Jewellers, &c. Bo oklet free 
fruiii L. & C. HARDrMUTH, Ltd., Koh i*noor House, 
Klngswav, London. 

(New York: 17^, Broadway. Paris: 6, Rue dt* Hanovre. 
Brussels : 14, Rue Ponii Neuf. Vioimi, Milan, Dresden, 
Zurich.) 
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COLONIAL BOOK-LOVERS, 
READING ROOMS, 
INSTITUTES & CLUBS 

should get their BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
direct from London, saving time and expense. 
ALFRED WILSON’S Export Book business has 
been steadily growing for the past 20 years 
and more, and is carefully organized for the 
extct and prompt execution of the largest — 
or the smallest — orders. 

Postal Vans call regularly for our mail-bags. 
Colonial Editions sent direct by post or in 


cases, immediately on publication, at specially 
low prices. Terms on application. 

German or French Books (if not obtainable 
in London) are posted to customers direct from 
Leipsic or Paris by my agents there, thus 
saving postage. 

LONDON AGENT FOR LIBRARIES ABROAD 


Subscriftfion Newspaper and Periodical 
Agency for British and Foreign Publications 

List of 1600 SnbKriptioo Rates free on application. 

CATALOGUES SENT POST FREE 


1. Reference Book Catalogue of 146 pp. 
ol Stiindard Literature. (Out of 
print till December.) 

2. Remainder Catalogue of over lono 
Titles of Publishers’ RemaincUrs, in 
good condition as issued, at from 
30% to So% off published prices. 
(Out oi print till October.) 

3. Colonial Librarian’s Handbook for 
1913, indispensable to idbrarians 
outside Europe, with complete list of 
Colonial Editions, etc., etc. (Ready 
in October.) 

4. Price List of Subscription Rates for 

abroad for 1500 British Periodicals, 
with a selection of the most popular 
ITABLISHED American, French, German, and 
Spanish periodicals. 


ALFRED WILSON 

Export and Retail Bookaeller 

18-19 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, LC 

Telephone 1 7463 CentreL 

Be^ert 1 London Gonutr A Weatminater (Loniherd 8lreet)> 


WARD, LOCK &C0.’s 

SK-SHILUNG FICTION. 


ON SALE EVERYWHERE. 


THOSE OTHER DAYS. E. Phillips Oppenkeim. 

“ Where he is handling mysteries Mr. Oppenhelm Is 
unsurpassed, and he certainly has the knack of handling 
the commonplace In a fresh and interesting manner.” 
— The Scotsman. 

SELMIN OF SELMINGFOLD. 

Bertram Mitford. 

Quite as strenuous and exciting as anything Mr. 
Mitford has written. A most readable and engrossing 
book. 

THE ROSE OF LIFE. Effie a. Rowlands. 

” A pleasant sentimental story with complications 
that excite a lively interest in the cleverly-handled plot. 
A tale attractive by reason of i(s sympathetic delineation 
of female character. The book cannot but please any 
reader who likes a simple, healthy love story.”— 

S( otsnuni. 

THE MISSING MISS RANDOLPH. 

Marie C. Leighton. 

” Miss Leighton has evolved a novel of much power 
and interest, full of absorbing episodes, which never 
reach the realm of impossible .” — Cork Examiner. 

LADY DOROTHY’S INDISCRETION. 

Arthur Applin. 

“Will be followed by the reader with breathless 
interest, for Mr. Applin is well skilled in all the arts 
of the sensational novelist.” - Pall Mall Gazette. 

THE SECRET OF THE SANDS. 

Fred M. White. 

“ The intrigues and complications narrated are evolved 
from a plot that may fairly be described as one of the 
most ingenious that Mr. White has ever presented to 
us .” — Financial Times, 


HIS UniE GIRL. 


L G. Moberly, 


“ The reader’s Interest is never allowed to flag, and 
the author deserves thanks for providing us with a very 
charming romance.”— 7 mA Independent, 

THE SECRET MARRIAGE, a. Wikon Barrett 

Those who like good detective taifts of sound, robust 
sort, full of enthralling Interest and excitement, dramatic 
situations, will revel in this. 

MIRABEL’S ISLAND. Lom. Tracy. 

A delightfully fascinating and exciting romance of 
love and adventure — comparable to Its author’s famous 
success, ** Rainbow Island.” 


WARD, LOCK & CO., Ul, SaUNDySgure. London. E.C. 
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NOTICES. 

All communications intended jor the Editor must be addressed to the 
Editor of The Bookman, St. Paul's House, Warwick 
Square, London, E.C. 

A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 


IRews Botes. 


The November Bookman will be a sjiecial Conan 
Doyle Number. With the present issue 1 he Book- 
man attains its majority and enters on the twenty- 
second year of its existence. It is an event upon 
which we shall be forgiven for congratulating our- 
selves a little, and an article by Sir William Robert- 
son Nicoll dealing with the founding of (he magazine 
and some of the chief of its early contributors 
appears on another page. 

For much assistance with the Whistler illustrations 
in this Number, we are specially indebted to Mr. 
,W. Heinemann, who kindly placed several of the 
portraits and prints in his collection at our service ; 
to M. Paul Helleu for perpntting us to reproduce his 
Una etching of Whistlei^j Jo M. Domac for permission 


to reproduce his portrait of Whistler in his studio ; 
to Mr. Thomas Wav. Mr. John Lane, Mrs. E. R. 
Pennell, and others to whom due acknowledgment 
is made elsewhere. 

" Ape’s ” drawing of Whistler, which we reproduce 
by permission on our cover, has been one of the 
most popular of the famous Vanity Fair cartoons, 
and we understand that verj' few cojries of it now 
remain for disposal. 

Among our illustrations is Whistler’s etching of 
St. James’s Street, which is also reproduced by 
permission of the proprietors of Vanity Fair. He 
has caught wonderfully in it “ the sun and swagger 
of the street as it appears on a fine June aft#noon.” 
“ Mr. Whistler has been installed during the last 
week,” it was said in Vanity Fair when (he plate 
was presented to its readers, ” on the terrace of the 
Albemarle Hotel, looking down St. James’s Street, 
and there has been achieved what is perhaps tl^ 
most admirable plate he has ever produced, embrac- 
ing the whole length of the street with the palace 
at the foot and a glimpse of the Surrey hills beyond." 
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The £5 5s. net and £2 2s. net limited editions of 
" The Collected Verse of Rudyard Kipling/' which 
Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton will publish shortly, 
were fully subscribed a few days after the first pre- 
liminary announcement was made. The first large 
edition at 20s. net is also already exhausted. 


Marshall have just published. It apj^als both to the 
bookseller and to the general reader who is interested 
in things literary, and contains essays on " The Use 
and Abuse of Titles," " The Evolution of the Book- 
seller," " Book Distributing," and incidentally forms 
an interesting and permanent record of the Book- 
selling trade. 


Mr. John Drinkwater, whose new volume of poems 

we review elsewhere, is writing for Messrs. Dent a book We congratulate Mr. G. H. Putnam, the head of 
on Swinburne, and has just completed a long intro- Messrs. G. P. Putnam's Sons, on the honorary degree 
duction for the library edition of the work of St. of Doctor of Letters that has been conferred upon 
John Hankin that is to be published by Mr. Martin him by the Columbia University of New York. 

Seeker. He has 

written also an in- 
troduction for the 
edition of (iray that 
has just been added 
to the “Everyman's 
Library ” series. 


One of the nota- 
ble books promised 
for the autumn is 
the authoritative 
biography of Lord 
Wolve r h a m p t o n 
(better known as Sir 
Henry Fowler), by 
his daughter, the 
Hon. Mrs. Hamil- 
ton, which is to be 
published by Messrs. 
Hutchinson. 


A novel based on 
the notorious Vene- 
tian trial of Marie 
Tarnowska is at 
present appearing 

serially in France I'hoto hv W. K. (*ray, Jiayswatcr. 

and Italy, a n d i s ‘ 

arousing something of a sensation in both countries. 
It is written by that polyglot writer Annie Vivanti, 
who writes all her novels in three languages and 
is now preparing an English version of the story 
wiiich is to be published by Mr. Heinemann. 

Mr. Joseph Shaylor has been prominently con- 
cerned with the selling of books for over fifty years 
past, and he has written and compiled several that 
have an honoured place on the shelves of the book- 
lover. He has lately completed another, The 
/Fascination of , Books," that Messrs. Simpkin, 



Some reviewers in 
jnaising "George 
Wendern Gave a 
Party," that was 
recently published 
by Messrs. Black- 
wood, said llu* story 
was fascinating but 
highly improbable. 
It seems, howe\'er, 
that tli(‘ lal(‘ was 
sugg(‘sled to th(‘ 
autlior by an actual 
party of the same 
sort tliat was given 
long ago by a C(‘r- 
t a i n A rn e i i c a n 
banker now well 
known in England. 
The book is already 
in its second edition 
over here, and is 
having an extra- 
ordinary success in 
America. 


I^hoto hv w. E. Gray, liaysi^atcr. Mr, and Mrs. Joseph Pennell. 

Authors ot The Lx/e oj Whistler (Hcincmaiin). 


r. and Mr*. Joseph P«nnell. Messrs. David 

(Hcmcmaim). hilVC in tllC 

press a volume by Mr. Reginald R. Buckley entitled 
“St. Francis : A Tnmbador of the Spirit.” It con- 
tains an essay on the Franciscan ideal and a poem 
portraying St. Francis as the ^arathustra of the 
Christiai’i' world. Mr. BuckleJ^ who is the son of a 
Manchester cotton spinner and manufacturer, began 
his career as a bank clerk, and in due course became 
an Associate of the Institute of Bankers. Later, 
however, he came to London as secretary of the 
publishing house of Messrs. J. M. Dent & Son. For 
the last two years he has been on the staff of ^ 
T.P.'s Weekly, and has done a good deal of writing 
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Richard Dehan 
(Mls.« Clo Graves). 

wllOS<‘ III'W uovr], “ Mrtwt'Pn Tw<i Tlucvrs ” 
{Hi'iiK'in.uiii), w.is irvu'wod in last tnoiith’s 
Hook man. 


on music, the drama 
and social topics for 
many of the news- 
papers and maga- 
zines. 

Mr. Robert Hali- 
fax, who has made 
steady progress into 
popular favour as a 
novelist of lower 
Tamdon, has a new 
no\'el ready which 
Messrs. Constable 
will ])ublish under 
the title of A Slice 
of Life.^’ 


“ Countess Daphne,” one of the most popular of 
Rita s many novels, made its iirst a])pearance some 
years ago, and has long been out of print. M(*ssrs. 
Stanley Paul (S: ( o. have now issued a neAv and cheap 
edition of it that has b(‘en thoroughiv revised by the 
author. 

Mrs. Alice Hegan Rice, the author of “ Mis. W'lggs 
of the Cabbage Patch,” has writltTi a new book - 

The Romance of Billy (ioat Hill,” which Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton are publishing immediately. 

Anna Sewell's ('lassie life-story of a horse, ” Black 
Beauty,” has g(.)ne through numerous editions, and 
is to be published by Messrs. Jarrold this autumn in 
a new one that will be illustrated in ccjlour by Mr. 
Cecil Aldin. 


The latest addition to Messrs. Cassell’s series of 
Little Books on Grt'af Writers is an admirable study 
ol the personality of Thaekera\' by Mr. Sidru^y Dark. 

Y(‘t anoth(‘r ii(‘w publishing lirm is tin* IIapp\' 
Publishing ('onipanw The members of which are all 
wonuui, Tio malt* being (.‘ligibh* for admission, since 
the declared obj(‘ct ol th(‘ lirm is to deal with only 
books that are ” written, printed and publisht'd by 
women.” Their lirst vt'uture is a series ol stories 
by Mrs. M. M. J-ee, called ” Love’s Victories.” 

On the whole, vou may take it that th<* long- 
haired, lackadaisical poet is a creation ol the comic 
])apers and has no r(‘al existence outside them. 
More typical oi the present day poet, at all events, 
is Mr. John (jiirdon, whose b(H)k ol verse, ” En- 
chantments,” is to be issued by Mr. Lrskine Mac'- 
donald. Mr. (iurdon, who has published two other 
volumes of jxuuns that have w'on golden opinions 
from the Spectator and othei ol the principal literary 
journals, is chairman ol (Jiie ol the oldest and most 
prosperous rubber companies. 

Kate Douglas Wiggin (Mrs. Riggs) has written in 

A Child's Journey with Dickens ” (Hodder & 
Stoughton) a very charming reminiscence of how 
she met Dickens when she was a small giM, and of 
the conversation that passed between them about 
his books, of which she was alread}^ an enthusiastic 
admirer. Incidentally Mrs. Riggs gives a glimpse 
of her home life and of the library that stood open 
to her in those early years ; but the compelling 
interest of the book lies in its vivid picture of Dickens 
as he seemed in the eyes of a child. 


In addition to the Meredith l.etlers, we are to 
have from Messrs. Constable shortly a onc-voIume 
edition of the ” Poetical Works of Meredith,” with 
notes by Mr. G. M. Trev(‘lyan. This is as it should , 
be : no poet is quite happy until Ik* has rolled all- 
his strength and all his sweetness up into one volume,, 
and one would like to se(* J-irowning and Swinburne 
also arrive at that h'licity. 



Photo by Vandyk. Edwlli Pugh, 

who^o new book, "The City of the World" (Nelson), is reviewed 011 page 59. 
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Mr. Heinemann is publishing next month “ The 
Romance of Stephen Compton,” a new novel by Mr. 
J. E. Patterson. It is a story of to-day, "describing 
the rise and progress of a Labour Leader who alters 
the face of industrial England. 


We made reference last month to Mr. Cole’s famous 
^ook Arcade in Melbourne, and Messrs. W. & G. 
Foyle call our attention to the similar Arcade that 
they are now establishing in London. It occupies 
a large building of six floors, and already contains over 
a million carefully classified volumes of new and 



second-hand books. Messrs. Foyle commenced busi- 
ness at Peckham about seven years ago ; they have 
o^ienid eight branches and warehouses in various 
parts of London, and are now establishing this huge 
central Bookstore in Charing Cross Road. It should 
be a useful resort for the real book-buyer, and a very 
Paradise for the prowling bookworm, for it will take 
him a year or two to travel along the twenty miles 
of shelvfe and browse on the books as he goes in his 
customary manner. 


Mr. Clive Holland, whose clever novel, ''My 
Japanese Wife,'' has had a sale of over four hundred 
thousand copies, has collected a new book of his 


short stories, A Madonna of the Foor,” 
Messrs. Lynwood will publish this month. 


It is some little time since Mr. J. A. Steuart gave 
us a new novel, and his many admirers will be pleased , 
to hear that he has one appearing this autumn. It 
will be published by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton 
with the title of The Rock of the Raven." 


Miss Daphne Allen, whose book of drawings and 
paintings we reviewed last month, is the daughter 
of Mr. Hugh Allen, of the famous Ruskin publishing 
house. It is not surprising, especially when it is 
remembered that she is still under thirteen, that Miss 
Allen’s work is attracting a great deal of attention, 
and during this month a special Exhibition of it is to 
be held at the Dudley Gallery. In addition to the 
originals of the pictures in " A Child’s Visions," the 
Exhibition wall include (jver a. hundred other draw- 
ings in colour, monoclirome, pencil and pen and ink^ 
among them being sketches and paintings illustrating 
scenes from old Fairy 1'ales, Greek Mythology, the 
Arthurian Legends, Shakespeai ti, Wagner, and a 
number of excjuisitelv' graceful studies of ('iipids 
a-foot and a-wang in every imaginable attitude. We 
reproduce on page 7 one little group of these drawings, 
w’hich have suffered somew hat , unfortunal ely, in being 
reduced to the size of onr j)age. Despite the pre- 
cocity of her talent, and the strangely thoughtful 
spirit of mysticism that plays so beautifully in much 
of her work, Miss .\llen is the most natural and un- 
spoilt of cliildren ; she draws and paints for her own 
amusement only, making no labour of it, giving 
rapid expression in colour and line to any fancy that 
comes to her, using no indiarubber on the sketch but 
leaving it unaltered in its first frCvShness. Two of her 
pictures are to be reproduced in the Christmas Num- 
ber of the Graphic, and it is probable that others will 
appear in other of the magazines after the close of 
the Exhibition. 


Mr. Percival Lancaster, whose new novel of adven- 
ture in New Zealand is to be published shortly by 
Messrs. Sampson Low & Co., is a Canadian by adop- 
tion. He was bom in England^ and educated at 
Dulwich 'College, and is the soh of Mr. W. J. C. 
Lancaster, late of the British Admiralty and well 
known to boy readers as '' Harry Collingwood." By 
profession Mr. Percival Lancaster is a civil engineer 
and surveyor as well as an author. He received his 
training with Messrs. Sir John Jackson, Ltd., at Key- 
ham, but left there to travel in South Africa, where 
he became for a time a captain pf Irregular Cavalry, 
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and was en- 
gaged in a 
good deal of 
ac tive service. 
I n V a 1 i d e d 
lionie, lie took 
to r i t i n g 
s 1 0 r i (‘ s, and 
then wrote a 
book, ‘*Cap>- 
t a i n J a c k 
O’Hara." 
whieli had the 
unusual for- 
tuTi(‘ of being 
accepted by 
the lirst pub- 
lislKT who saw 
it and in e t 
with considcu- 
able success. 
Tie has lateh' 
linished an- 
other novel, '"Hk' Serpemt,” which will not be 
published until next 3Tar. In 1900 Mr. Lancaster 
wtuit to Canada, vNhere he now follows his profession 
of eivil engineer, and in his leisure* writes inaiw 
short stories for the Canadian and Ame’rican maga- 
zines. Incidentall\', lie is a keen sportsman, and 
our snapshot portrait shows him just home from a 
day's shooting on the Georgia Bay. 


The Re-v. 1 ). P. Macdonald, of Lochfyne, writes : 
" In common witli all who know Australia and her 
people I could not fail to read with the* greatest 
pleasure and satisfaction Mr. A. St. John Adeock s 
contribution to the September Bookman. He will 
be hailed throughout Greate'r Britain as the long- 
looked-lor champion in Great Britain. Australia 
has certainly suffered, as regards her literat ure, for 
want of such. Unbiased recognition and candid 
statement of facts are all that Australia asks ,* this, 
in itself, is the invaluable tribute ; it them becomes 
apparent that her literary reputation is not in- 
significant, and is, in point of cornparise^n, remark- 
able. May I suggest that among a few additions, 
which would serve to make the list of Australian 
authors more comidete, the following couW well be 
included: J. R. Houlding (‘Old Boomerang’), a 
worthy veteran in the ranks of Australian writers of 
to-day, whose ' Rural and City Life,' ' Christopher 
Cockle,’ ‘ The Pioneer of the Familj%’ etc., pubhshed 
a quarter of a century ago, have never been super- 
seded in their class ; Donald Macdonald, author of 


IIow \A e Kept the Flag Fhing,' ‘The VVarrigal's 
Well, etc ; James Gieen, iiuthoi of ‘ The Story of 
the Busluncn.' ' The Selector.’ ‘ TTic Lost Echo,’ 
etc. , and Roy Bridg(‘s, who wiote ' Tlu‘ Barb of an 
Arrow, etc. Mr. Macdonald thinks, too, that in 
the department of more serious literat in (* mention 
should have been made ol Uk* “ Studies in tlu* English 
Reformation,” of Dr. (Taik(‘. Arclibishop of 
bourne; Proh'ssor W. J. W'oodhoiw'S “ Tutorial 
History of Gnan e ” ; (i(‘oTgt‘ Woohiough’s “ Ktjs- 
mos ” ; the Autobiography of tht* \icy. George 
Browne, D.D. ; tin* k(‘v. Janu's Cowell’s” History 
of Methodism in N.S.W.” ; and the Rev. J. Dick- 
son’s ” History of Presb^'terlanism in Ni*w Zealand.” 

Mr. Alfred vSearcy is an Australian author who 
should have had a place in our last Number. He has 
written manj^ art ides that have been highly spoken 
of by Mr. Louis Betke and Mr. Frank Bull(‘n, and 
two books, ” In Australian Trojiii s,” and ” By 
Flood and Field.” M(*ssrs. (T Bell & Sons published 
last month an Englisli edition of the latter — a 
pleasantly written and immensely interesting volume 
which sliould do much to call attention to the great 
and vari(‘d ri‘Sources of that part of the* island 
continent which is known as the Northern Territory. 
Mr. SearcA" is acting-clerk in Hu* House of Assembly 
at Adelaide, and was formc'iTy for lourt(‘en years 
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Photo by Hammer & Co., Adclauie, Mr, Alfred Searcy» 

Author of " Hy Flood and Field *' (G. !U'Il & Sons). 



Capt. Percival 
Lancaster. 

Taken on Georgia Hay, Canada, August, 
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sub-collector of Customs at Port Darwin. He has 
lived a life full of adventure in the little known 
Northern Territory of South Australia — adventure 
among Malay and Chinese smugglers off and on the 
north coast, with treaclierous aborigines, horse 
thieves, lawless keepers of grog-shanties, and on the 
great rivers, and in the jungles and mangrove swamps 
of the " out-beyond," and he has gathered these 
experiences up 


settled down quietly at home in Devonshire. Few 
writers know Australia more thoroughly, from the 
days of the gold rush down to its more decorous life 
of to-day, and he has made good use of his experiences 
in his nine novels, of which perhaps "When the 
Mopoke Calls," " From the Land of the Wombat," 
and " Native Bom " have enjoyed the largest 
vogue. His fiction is strongly sensational, and in 

Australia he is 


into his books. 

Miss Edith 
Howes, author 
of "The Sun 
Babies," and 
" Rainbow Chil- 
dren " (Cassell), 
was mentioned 
in our last Num- 
ber as a Cana- 
dian writer. 
Miss Howes w as 
born in London, 
but since lier 
very early years 
has been living 
in New Zealand, 
where she is now 
aschoolteachei, 
and has wntten 
a good deal foi 
the New Zea- 
land papers on 
natural history 
subjects and 
education. 

Mr. William 
S. Walker, the 



as popular as 
Mr. Le Quex is 
among us. 

Another very 
popular Cana- 
dian novelist is 
Mr. Robert E. 
Knowles, whose 
books die pub- 
I i s h e d by 
Messrs. 0 1 i - 
phant, Ander- 
son Si Co. In 
" The Handi- 
cap," "The 
Web of lime," 
" The Under- 
"tow," and other 
of his stories he 
has diawn ad- 
mirabl v realised 
pictures of life 
as it IS in Can- 
ada to-dav and 
as it was yes- 
terday. He has 
been compared 
with Geoige 
Macdonald for 
the faithlulness 


AustraUan nov- ^ Sh.lfy. 

elist, better from an Engraving by E. W. Wyon portraiture and 

in H. F. Chorley'a "Authora of „ 

known as England,’’ publiabed in 1 ( 38 . with H a w- 


“ Coo-ee,” has 


Rfpjoduird fiom a priiil kindly lent by Mi F Irving Tnylor. 


thorne tor the 


completed two 

new novels, “ The Boomerang,” and ” Towards the 
Bright Dawn,” wliich will make their appearance 
during the next few months. Mr. Walker is a native 
bom Australian, and a nephew of Rolf Boldrewood’s. 
His father was a squatter in a large way, and he 
himself has had an exhaustive colonial experience as 
squatter, digger, and general adventurer. He spent 
fifteen years in New Zealand, was one of the first 
arrivals on the South African Diamond Fields, and 
"After a long and full life of varied experiences is now 


fine imagina- 
tiveness and dramatic intensity of his writing. 

Mr. Edward Arnold publishes this month Professor 
Oliver Elton's " Survey of English Literature, 
T780-1830.” 

Mr. Ashby 'Sterry has a new volume of light verse 
in the press. He is calling it " The River Rhymer," 
and it will be published by Mr. Ham-Smith. 



The Moon is the Sun’s Child. 
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Mr. John Lane has been taking up the cudgels, in 
The Globe, in defence of the newspapers and the book 
trade of Canada. An article in the Cornhill has 
described Toronto as " a city of 350,000 inhabitants, 
which subsists on four book-shops of unequal merit 
and Mr. Lane neatly convicts the WTitcr of living in 
a glass house and throwing stones by pointing out 
that Bristol, a city with a literary past, " possesses 
nearly 400,000 inhabitants, a universitj', a cathedral, 
a great public school, an ancient grammar school, and 
a baker’s dozen of reputed millionaires. . . . And 
yet, with all these superlative advantages, Bristol has 
only two modern bookshops that approach the 

standard of those 
of Toronto.’’ 
Countering the 
Cornhill statement 
that “ nobody reads 
in Canada,” Mr. 
Lane remarks : " I 
should say, with 
some knowledge of 
the book trade in 
Britain, America 
and the Colonies, 
that Canada con- 
sumes more books 
per head than any 
E n g 1 i s h-speaking 
G.R. Duval, country in the 

whose new novel, “ WHttni In the Sand*. ** 

Is published by Mr. Ham Siiuth. WOllU. 



The late Mr. H. D. Lowry left among his papers 
an unfinished novel, a number of short Cornish 
stories and some poems. These have now been 
placed in the hands of Mr. Lowry’s cousin, Mrs. 
C. A. Dawson Scott, who is preparing them for the 
Press under the direction of Mr. Nicol Dunn, and a 
first volume, " A Dream of Daffodils,” by H. D. 
Lowry, with portrait and a memoir by Mr. Edgar 
Preston, of the Morning Post, will be published this 
month by Mr. Glaisher, of Netting Hill Gate. 


A pleasantly gossipy, interesting booklet has 
been written by Mr. W. Francis Aitken on " Some 
Memories of The Row.” Incidentally, it commem- 
orates the removal of Messrs. S. W. Partridge & Co. 
from Paternoster Row to their new premises in the 
Old Bailey, and gives illustrations of some of the 
ancient pottery and other antiquities that were 
found below the foundations of the old house they 
have left ; but it goes outside all this to give a full 
and useful history in little of the Row itself compiled 
for all available purees. 


A book that should be 
of unusual interest is the 
“ Rough Roads : Remin- 
iscences of a Wasted Life,’ 
by Mr. Dyke Wilkinson, 
that Messrs. Sampson, Low 
& Co. are publishing this 
autumn. Once upon a 
time, Mr. Wilkinson was a 
very poor boy ; now he is a 
rich man ; so it is not clear 
on the face of it why he 
describes his life as a 
wasted one. He has gone 
through many hardships, met with man}' adventures ; 
had exciting experiences in racing circles and in 
steady, everyday business, and he has written. 
" Rough Roads ” to tell ot all he has seen and known, 
on his chequered way through the world. 



Mr. DyKe 
Wilkinson. 

Author of '* Kuugh Roads" 
(Sampson, Low Hl to.). 


The mo.st taJked-of book at the moment is prohaWy^ 
the " Life of David Lloyd George,” which hasOeeji 
issued by the Caxton Publishing Company Tbo 
biographer, Mr. Herbert du Parcq, has man^^uafi, 
fications for the work he has xmdertaken. He is on 
terms of personal friendship with Mr. Lloyd George’s 
family, and has gained valuable information from 
friends of the Chancellor’s youth at Llanystumdwy, 
and from friends of his later years. Mr. du Parcq 
is a keen and able student of political affairs, is 
himself an efficient speaker, and in his undergraduate 
days at Oxford he was elected (in 1902) to the 
Presidency of the historic Oxford Union Society. 
He was a scholar 
of Exeter College, 
graduated with 
high honours in 
1903, and subse- 
quently returned 
to Oxford in 1905 
with a post-grad- 
uate scholarship 
at Jesus College, 
which is, of 
course, pre-emi- 
nentiy the Welsh 
College at Oxford. 

Since then he has 
become known as 
a practising bar- 
rister and a Mr. Herbert 

speaker on Liberal P**’®^* 

, Author ol the **Llfe of David Lloyd Georga'* 

platxonns. (Caiton Ptom). 
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AN APOLOGY FOR REBECCA. 

By Kate Douglas Wiggin. 


T hey say I ought to furnish a Glossary for 
my play, ‘‘ Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm/' 
•which I thought so simple and so un])retentious a drama- 
tic offering that it surely would explain itself as it went 
along. I know that the London critic commonly does 
not care for representations of life in a far-away New 
England village, that he likes neither the dialect — 
•which I have given to only two out of my thirteen cliarac- 
ters — nor the types portrayed in such a i)lay. He seems 
•to feel a temperamental aversion to any presentment of 
Yankee customs, manners and speecli in an out-of-the- 
■way New England hamlet, while accepting “ Bunty ” 
and “ Hindle Wakes ” as in- 
teresting studies in a similar 
field of labour. I am sorry 
to have been puzzling, how- 
ever, and if I do issue a 
little glossary to be slipjied 
.into the programme like the 
invitation to take a cup of 
tea, it will illuminate! the 
folh'wing points. 

Some of our listeners mar- 
vel at the name of Rebecca’s 
•dead father, Lorenzo de 
Medici Randall, and her 
uncle Mark, otherwise Mar- 
quis de Lafayette Randall. 

I did not invent these high- 
sounding cognomens, but as 
they were often given to 
•defenceless babies in the 
State of Maine thirty or 
forty years ago. I preserved 
them lor their quaintness. 

It is easy to s(!e that La- 
fayette’s visit to America 
may have inspired young 
mothers to perpetuate his 
fiame^ and I am afraid that 
i:otal ignorance of titles may 
fiave led them to mistake 
Marquis ' for i Christian 
mame in good and regular 
■standing. What induced the 
affection in that locality for 
Lorenzo de Medici is more mysterious, but just as true to 
life for, as a child, I knew well two elderly men named 
Marquis de Lafayette Johnson, and Lorenzo de Medici 
Milliken, who wrote themselves down as respectively 
M. D. L. Johnson and L. D. M. Milliken. 

Next in gravity is my offence in describing as a pre- 
anium what is apparently known in this country as a 
coupon prize." My only apology is that I never 
heard of a coupon prize and I have always heard the 
thing itself alluded to as a “ premium." The poor 
children in little straggling villages in the New England 
•States used to sell, and still do sell, soap, from door to 
door, acting as humble child -agents for enterprising 
firms* These children, when successful, receive as 


rewards a set of tea dishes, or a rickety cluir, or a crudely 
decorated lamp. Sometimos the lattcM' '' premium is 
glowingly described and ]uctured m tlie advertising 
circulars as a magnificent “ banquet-lamp,” and it is 
this useless appenclage whicli tlie imaginative Rebecca 
so longs to secure for the poverty-stricken Simpson 
family. ^ 

I suiiposed that the two words : " banquet ” and 
"lamp," being tolerably lainiliar to students of the 
dictionary, the compound word might lie intelligible, 
but, alas ! one of the critics savs : ” Rebecca wishes, 

by selling large quantities of soaj), to procure for her 

])oor fritmds a ‘ banquet- 
lamp ' — whatever that may 
be.** As to the sudden mar- 
riage of the Simpsons, which 

is about to be solemnized at 

the end of the third act, it 

is possible in America for 

any coiqile to go before a 

minister at any hour, and be 
made man and wife without 
j)revi()us notice or further 
dt'lay. The absence of banns 
or license in the jilay seems 
to make some jiersons fear 
that I have imagined this 
informal marriage ceremony 
and that it does not exist. 

The little local " flag- 
raisings " which occur here 
and there during a Presiden- 
tial campaign, and theexcite- 
ments ol " graduations " as 
the exercises attending the 
end ot a girl's or a boy’s 
school days are called, these 
lunctions loom large in a 
community such as I 
h a v e trie d to show in 
Rebecca. They give atmos- 
phere as truly as the Morris 
dance in a play of Old 
England or “ Standing at 
the Plate" in Scottish 
" Bunty,” and in their own 
simple way are as worthy <»f preservation in literature 
or drama. 

I shall be very happy, very proud and very grateful, 
as indeed I might well be, if Rebecca wins a public in 
London. Emerst)n says : " What is for thee gravitates 
to thee,” a bit of phUosophy in which I firmly believe, 
so I shall be content with the verdict of the audiences 
that see the play. 

I have no skill in growing orchids or rare plants or 
even parasites, Rebecca is simply a bit of clover blooming 
by a dusty New England road side. It rern \iiis to be seen 
whether she can be transplanted and encouraged to 
grow for a while beside the roses in your English 
garden. 



I'liiilo by EHwU ami Fry, KatO Dou.laS WiSSt** 

(Mr. RiM.-) 
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I HOLD a few literary dogmas — very few — that 
have withstood every test I have been able to 
apply to them, and one of these is that, historical fiction 
apart, all the best novels liave been written out of 
personal experience, and all the (.haracters in them 
that are truest and most alive ha\T been drawn, as the 
good artist always works, from the model. I do not 
mean, of course, that the cx])eriences are written dowm 
verbatim, nor that th(' cliaracters are slavishly and 
photographically co])ied from their originals ; your 
novelist may fashion his man or woman out of the 
features and idiosyncrasies of half a dozen different 
persons, just as a painter may use one model for the 
face of his figure, another for tlie arms, and a third tor 
the hair ; he merely goes to life for his material, then sets 
his imagination to work upon what he has actually seen 
and known. When he docs not, he may catcti your 
interest with an exciting i)l()t, but Ins book is character- 
less, and has not enough body and bIo(»d of reality in 
it to keep it li^ang long. 

When J first read the novels of Ian Hay — or, to give 
him his full name. Mr. Ian Hay Beith — I had a comfort- 
able feeling that he was confirming me in my faith. His 
people are too liielike never to have lived ; it was 
easy enougli to gather from his books that he had been 
a Public Scliool boy ; that he was or had himself been a 
schoolmaster ; that he had seen something of clerical 
life and of the political world from the inside ; that he 
w^as a golfer, a cricketer, and in general a keen sports- 
man ; and now^ that I have had an oj;portunily of getting 
at the facts about him I find that his biography is very 
much what his novels had led me to expect. 

Born on the 3.7th April, 1876, Mr. Beith is the second 
son of the late John Alexander Beith, and grandson of the 
Rev. Dr. Beith, of Stirling, who is still remembered in 
many a Highland i)arish as one of the great figures of 
the Disruption of 1843. A man of remarkable zeal and 
energy, Mr. Beith 's father was not contented to limit 
himself to the labour involved in the dirtTction of the 
great shipping and export firm of Beith, Stevenson Cfe 
Co., but devoted almost the whole of his leisure to public 
service. He was in his time President of the Manchester 
ClMimber pi Commerce, Government Representative on 
the Mersey Dock Board, a Justice of the Peace for 
Lancaster, and a director and supporter of almost in- - 
numerable philanthropic and religious enterprises. In 
politics he was an ardent follower of Mr. Gladstone, and 
was for some time leader of the Liberal Party in Man- 
chester. In philanthropic work he was closely associated 
with men of such opposite shades of political opinion as 
Jacob Bright and Sir W. H. Houldsworth. Such little 
recreation as he allowed himself amid the stress of these 
vj^ried activities was mostly taken aboard a boat, and 
his favourite holiday place was Oban, which had been 
his father's first parish. He purchased " Alt-na-Craig/' 
Professor Blackie's eyrie overlooking the Sound of 
kenera, when the Professor indignantly vacated it on the 
advent of the railway, and it became the starting point 


HAY. 

of numerous yachting expeditions among the Highlands^ 
and Islands ; nowadays it is still occupied by his wido^. 

P'ettes, that home of classics and Rugby footballv 
counts Ian Hay among its distinguished scholars ; he* 
spent his scholastic infancy there as the fag of a certain* 
J. A. Simon, then head boy of Fettes, and now his friendi 
Sir John Simon, K.(\, M.P., Solicitor-General of England, 
In 1895 he proceeded to St. John^s College, Cambridge, 
and there he was so far from slothful that he played' 
Rugby football three days a week, and on the remaining" 
three days laboured at the oar with such diligence that 
he attained (“ rather flukily," lie says) to the post of 
captain of his College Boat Club during his last year. 
Withal he devoted sufficient attention to his studies 
obtain a Second Class in the Classical Tripos. 

Tims equi])ped. he made it known that his ser\'ices 
were at the disposal of the Headmasters of the nation; 
hut as nothing happened (beyond two stop-gaj) engage- 
ments at Charterhouse and Feitcs), he suspected that 
classical degrees must be a drug in the market, and 
returning to ('ambridge spent an exlrcinely laborious 
year in acquiring enough knovNledgc of chemistry and 
physics to fit him for a Senior MastcTsliij). After four 
years at Durham School, first under the Kev. A. E. 
Hillard, now High blaster at St. Paul’s, and later under 
the Rev. Harry McKenzie, now Headmaster of Upping- 
ham, he was invited to go back to Fettes. when' he s]>ent 
six happy years. Then last April, ovsing to a partial 
breakdown in health due to his having been burning the 
candle at both the litcraiy" and the scholastic ends, he 
regretfully resigned his post and turned his back for ever 
on a profession which, whatever its trials and disaj)- 
pointinents, provides its adherents with a never-failing 
supply of the healthiest and m(;st invigorating company 
in the world — that of the Britisli sclioolboy, and in- 
cidentally had supplied Ian Hay with material that he 
had already turned to excellent account in at least one 
of his novels. For “ Pip " is one of the finest and most 
convincing of schoolboy stories, and in its later phases, 
blends a love romance with great doings at cricket 
and golf in the most ingenious and glamorous manjicfi' 
imaginable. 

As far back as 1901 Ian Hay liad bc^im to coquet 
with fiction. He had worked fitfully on a school story,, 
the hero of which was, he confesses, modelled on a. 
certain Fettes boy of his acquaintance. He called him 
‘"Pip," and what has now become the third chapter of the 
novel was the first serious attempt at fiction that he: 
ever made. The tale grew in a desultory' way through 
several years : sometimes he did not touch it for six. 
months at a stretch ; sometimes he took it up again and 
interpolated a chapter into the hero's past ; sometimes^ 
he grafted an episode on to his future. The school scenes 
were written first ; then the love scenes ; then the first ' 
two chapters, that deal with the somewhat neglected 
home life of Pip and his sister Pipette, and give an 
amusing record ol fheir experiences at the lipcil kinder- 
garten school kept by Mr*, Miss Mary, Miss Arabella, and. 
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Miss Amelia Pocklington. Among the good things in all 
Ian Hay's novels are his humorous or reflective asides, 
such as those in Pip " on the fascination of golf ; on 
how the schoolmaster realises early in his career that he 
is not a universally popular person " ; or on how Pip’s 
father, a widow'er and an overworked medical man, 
discovers that he has not acted wisely in leaving his two 
children too entirely under the influence of liis servants, 
for it has come to pass that to Pip and Pipette etiquette 
and deportment are “ summed up in tlu^ following 
nursery laws, as amended by the kitchen ” : 

** I. (drls, owing to some mysterious infirmity which is 
never apparent, and for which they arc not responsible, 
must be helped first to everything. 

IL A boy must on no account puiiLh a girl, even 
though she is older and bigger 
than himself. (h’or reason 
see 1.) 

“ IJJ. A girl must not 

scratcli a boy. (Not tliut llic . - - 

boy matters, but it is unlad v 
like.) 

" IV, Kcal men do not play 
with dolls. (However, you 
may pretend to l)(^ a doctor 
and administer medicine with- 
out loss of dignity.) 

“ \ . J<eal ladies do not 
clinil) th(' ti('t\s m tlie garden 
in the S(juare, (Ihit you can 
gel ovei the diKicult y liy pre- 
teiuling to be a boy or a 
monkey for lialf an hour.) 

“VI. (.hrlsnec ('r have dirty 
hands - only boys. (For 
solution of this dilticiilty .see 
note on \' ) 

“ VJl. You must never tell 
tales, (drls must be siietialJy 
careful about this, not because 
they are more prone to do so. 
but becau.se boys tliink they 
arc. 

“ V] II. lical men never kiss 
girls, but they may somc- 
time.s permit girls to kiss 
them. 

“IX. ^'ou must cat up 
your bread-and-butter before 
you have anv cake. (This 
rule holds good, they found ' 
out later, all through life.) 

“ X. Do not blow upon 

your tea to cool it : this is very vulgar. J^)ur it into yoiir 
saucer instead." 

Having an uneasy suspicion, as the story progressed, 
that he was making Pip too much of a bread-and-butter 
hero, the author deprived him of all his money and sent 
him out to earn his living as a chauffeur ; then, as a last 
straw, he saj^s, he invented a mildly lurid e])isode which 
he labelled “ The Principal Boy : An Interlude,” and 
dovetailed this into the narrative immediately before 
Pip's final apotheosis ; and by this time, as he puts it, 

'' the original Pip had faded almost entirely from the 
scheme of things. It nearly always happens when one 
sets out to include a ‘ real live ' person in a ' made-up ' 
story that the exigencies of narrative make it necessary 
to develop this character in some unexpected direction. 
Hence the stolid, immovable features of my original 
Pip were stretched and strained to a quite unrecognisable 


degree. But, in sjfite of the liberties which 1 have taken 
with his character and (probably) history, 1 still have to 
thank my Feltes friend for sn])])lying me with the 
original materials -his devotion to cricket, his entire 
lack of imagination, and his freakish memorv -tor my 
first story.” 

Early in 1907 Ian Hay looked over wliat lu' had done, 
and recognised that he had written a hook ; so he had it 
typed, and disjiatcla'd it on a short journev’ of a mile or 
so to the historic ollices of tlie house of Hkn kwocul. 
vSix weeks later it was accejiti'd, and in the following 
autumn it was duly published ; as Mr. P>eit]i was anxious 
not to offend the susceptibilities of liis seiisitu’e si'liolastic 
profession by associating it witli anything so frivolous as 
fiction, lie (ait oil Hie last third ol liis name, and ” Pip “ 

a])])eart‘d with the now 
familiar jisiaulonym of “ Ian 
Hay ” on the title ])age. It 
was \'ery favourably re- 
viewed, and an especially 
appiTciativc notici‘ in the 
Spcc/a/or the sales such 
a fillip that Ixdore long the 
book was in its second 
edition, and it has gone on 
gr()wing in pojiulanty ever 


” Pip ” is onlv Tan Hay’s 
first hook, liowever, so far 
as tli(‘ ])ul)]ic is concerned. 
Two years jireviously, lie had 
issued a small, ])rivatcly 
})ri]ited x'olume of Univer- 
sity sketches. 'l‘hat earlier 
woik is not to l>e had now 
lor ]o\'e or money, hut Ian 
Hay owns that more than 
once lie lias employed smalt 
])ortions of it ” to season 
latcT dislies,” and he im- 
])(milently hopes, all being 
well, to do the same again. 
Neverthel(.‘ss, “ Pip “ was 
his real h(‘ginning, since he 
Ian Hay. wrote that first chapter of 

(Mr. Un Hay Beith.) it, wliich is now the third, 

as long ago as tqot. 

Ill tlie sjiring of i()o8 Mr. William Blackw^ood sug- 
gested to him that he should follow up the successful 
” Pip witli a hook to he jmhlished that autumn, and, 
nothing loth, though he had taken six years to evolve 
his first story, he s(*t to work to WTitc the second in six 
months. Possibly the fact that it was definitely com- 
missioned work acted as a stimulant ; anyluw, " The 
Right Stuff ” was finished by July of that year, and was 
scoring a new success in October. The third book, '' A 
Man's Man,” appeared se^rially in Blackwood's before it 
made its appearance between covers, and I ranked it as 
the very best of his books until I read *' A Safety Match,” 
It had originally been called ” Sole Trustee,” but, happily, 
at the eleventh hour Ian Hay re-chri'-tened it over the 
telephone. The heroes of “ The Right Stuff ” and of 
” A Man's Man,” unlike each other in almost every 
other respect, have this in common — ^that each is a man's 
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man. It is a type that particularly appeals to Ian Hay. 
though he knows and depicts many other types with 
equal insight, and his gallery of women characters is a 
full and wonderfully varied one. No more suj)tly femi- 
nine, pleasantly provoking, utterly natural girls and 
women live in fiction than some of those that luive their 
homes in his books. He has a very intimate under- 
standing of children, too, and there are charming pas- 
sages about them that I had marked ior quotation ; but 
my space is running out, and I give instead these two 
characteristic asides from A Man's Man concerning 
woman in general : 

** My general expericnct — and it has been wider than 
you miglit think - lias been tliat, once a woman takes a 
fancy to you, you may run counter to every canon of 
honesty, sobriety, and common decency, and she will cleave 
to you — probably, T fancy, because you arouse all the pro- 
tective maternal instinct in her. On the other hand, once 
you get into her barl books — it imiy be because you deserve 
it, but as often as not it is because you have hot hands 
or once trod on her skirl in a waltz — nothing that yon can 
do will lire vent her shuddering at the very mention of your 
name." 

“In her relations with her male belongings a woman 
docs not expect mucli. Certainly not justice, nor reason, 
nor common sense. Tliat which she chiefly desires — so 
those who know inform us — is admiration, and, if possible, 
kindness, though the latter is not essential. The one thing 
she cannot brook is neglect. Attention of some kind she 
must lia\e. Satisfy her soul witli this, and she will remain 
all you desire her to remain — toute femme — something for 
lonely mankind to thank God for.’* 

In the eighteen months that elapsed after the publi- 
cation of “ A Man’s Man ” Ian Hay published nothing 
but Bill Bailey,” a short story about a second-hand 
motor-car ; but he was bus}' on his fourtli novel, ” A 
Safety Match,” which, after running serially in Black- 
wood's, came out in volume form in the autumn of 1911, 
and has jiroved the most successful of his books. Some 


striking dramatic episodes in this story arise out of a 
coal strike and a final disaster in one of the mines, and 
to get local colour for that scene Mr. Beith went down 
into a Lanarkshire coal-pit, under the guidance of an 
experienced friend, in order that he might study the 
working of a colliery at first hand. " The friend has 
since expressed his disappointment with the inadequate 
use which I have made of the opportunities thus afforded 
me,” he remarks, ” and, although I have pointed out to 
liim that technical precision must occasionally give way 
to dramatic exigency, I fear he still regards me as a 
thoroughly unsound writer of fiction.” 

Mr. Beith has lately completed a new novel, which 
will start serially in Blackivood's about the end of the 
year. Its title, ” Happy-Go-Lucky,” is intended to indi- 
cate the disposition of the hero, who is usually addressed 
by lus friends as ” Freak ” ; and the talc concerns itself 
mainly with his love affairs, which owing to liis large- 
ness of heart and constitutional reluctance to disoblige a 
lady are more numerous than discreet. On its more 
serious side the story emphasises the triitli that the 
most amiable butterfly, provided he has the right stuff 
in him, usually undergoes a comjfltde transformation 
when taken in hand by the right girl. Of this mingled 
yarn of good and ill, human weakness and human 
strength, all Ian Hay’s novels are woven ; the quaintest, 
shrewdest vein of spontaneous liumour s}>arkles through 
his i)ages; but there is a mind and a heart behind his 
langliter ; he has the quick, exquisite sense of pathos 
that always goes along with the sense of huinonr, and 
his whole outlook on life is sane, and wiiolesonie, and 
kindly. His success has been rapid : he has gone farther 
in five years than most novelists go in a lifetime, and 
nobody can read these four books of his without feeling 
that he has it in him to go very much farther yet. 

X. 


NORMAN ANGELL. 


T here arc two ways of achieving fame ; one — 
infinitely the easier of the two— is to sit down 
and write a sensational novel, and the other to write a 
serious and si)ecialised book. It sounds simple in theory, 
but in practice it is another matter, and the story of how 
The Great Illusion ” came to be written illustrates 
strikingly the slow, painstaking methods of genius. A 
few years ago Mr Norman Angell, then quite an un- 
known personality in the greater world of letters, set 
before the public in a thin octavo volume of about a 
hundred pages the epitome of his studies in international 
politics. The fate that befell ” Europe's Optical 
Illusion " — as the book was then called — was pretty 
Tiiuch the same that has befallen books that have been 
destined later to be regarded as " epoch-making ” in 
the tnie sense of this much abused term It fell abso- 
lutely flat ; it was ignored both by the Press and the 
public alike ; and now at the present moment it is 
being translated into seventeen languages I Mr. Norman 
Angell has every reason to feel grateful to whatever 


gods may preside over the fates of authors for the fortu- 
nate turn of events that has placed him almost at a 
bound as it were in the forefront of European authors. 

The career of the author of ” The Great Illusion " 
was not always passed in the study poring^ over the 
problems of peace and war. Indeed, to anyone who 
knows Mr. Angell personally, and the facts of his life, it 
is a matter for wonder that he could have found the 
time necessary to devote to the study even of his own 
particular subject and the strenuous wprk of putting 
his ideas Snto book form. For unlike so many beautiful 
and artificial creations in literature The Great Illusion " 
was not the work of a night ; it did not ” arrive " by 
accident ; the author did not dream it as the poets both 
great and small dream poems ; he built it steadily bit 
by bit in his brain, as the builder builds a monument and 
the work took years of patient and laborious study. 

The life of the author of “ The Great Illusion '' belongs 
more to fiction than to fact. We can only find a parallel 
to it in the careers of some of our novelists. Stevenson 
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^ould have shaken hands with him, not for his book, 
which he might not have perfectly understood ; nor 
have appreciated the simple and direct style in which it 
is written, being a craftsman of elaborate designs ; but 
for having lived the wild, open life under broad heavens 
and rolling plains and not having made a romance out 
-of it. Therein is matter for congratulation I Perhaps 
after all the exotic career of Lafeadio Hearn comes 
nearer to that of Mr. Angcll in the matter of personal 
■adventure. 

Mr. Norman Angell, who is still well under forty, was 
born in England. He received most of his education in 
France and migrated to Western America. It was here 
in this last country that that large slice of adventure 
befell him, and where he awakened to those unique ideas 
nn world ])olitics that W(‘n^ 
later to stir and influence 
all deep-thinking mem both 
at home and abroad. 

The life of the frontiers- 
man, which includes such a 
pleasant variety of occupa- 
tions, as ranching, mining, 

cow punching ” etc., jm)- 
bably taught him more than 
all the schools ; for one 
learns living close to nature 
what the man who is habit- 
uated to a hum-drum city li fe 
•can never hrarn to the full ex- 
tent ; those sterling qualities 
of resource, and decision 
which are as necessary in an 
author as in a man of affairs ; 
and Mr. Angell is both. He 
was always an eager student 
of political and abstract 
questions, and in his journa- 
listic work of this i)eriod 
one alread}^ traces the styh^ 
and methods of the j)resent 
author of “ The Gwat Illu- 
sion.'' We next find him in 
France stemming with suc- 
cess that seething vorl(*x of 
newspai)er life in Paris ; and 
then came the great op- 
portunity of his lile wlicn he became connected with the 
business direction of one of the biggest journalistic 
enterprises in the French capital which brought him 
into immediate contact with the foremost political and 
-commercial minds of Europe and indeed celebrities of 
all kinds who helped and encouraged him in his great 
work of political reformation. Such is the brief epitome 
of the twenty crowded years which resultecl in “ The 
-Great Illusion." 

The book itself has been subject to such a variety ot 
misconception and misrepresentation that perhaps a few 
" explanations " may not be out of place in an article 
ostensibly dealing with the work and personality of the 
author. It is of course always the obvious things, the 
simple things, that are most subject to misinterpretation, 
and before a proper understanding of the thesis of " The 
Great Illusion " has been arrived at a few " illusions " 


will have to be cleared away. For example, any of the 
following propositions would chijerfully accepted and 
liave been accepted, not only by the ordinary " man in the 
street," but by the enlightened leaders of our thought 
and opinion as well, as the fundamiiital thesis of The 
Great Illusion " : , 

(i) Tliat war is imp:)ssiblc. 

{2) Tiiat war does more damage to the vanquisher 
than the vanquished. 

(3) Tlial war would spell instant ruin to everyone 
conc(Tned. 

(4) That as England Wv)uld be just as well off under 
the Genniiis as under the English we might as veil 
let the Germans com?. 

(5) That Bourse panics will stop war. 

(b) That bankers will 

stof) war because they 
find it does not pay. 
None of which resembles 
in the remotest degree any 
of the ])ro})ositions which 
Mr. Angell has laid down 
in liis book. The whole 
idea of "The Great Illu- 
sion " IS simf)ly that war 
is an uiiimiiitaWc under- 
taking in the twentieth 
century, both to the nation 
and to the individual who 
is jiart of that nation owing 
to the delicate interdepen- 
dence of trade and finance. 
We are blinded by tradi- 
tions that li a V (' passed 
away ; haunted by shib- 
bolelhs and have never 
really jiaused to think the 
matt(T out in a clear and 
logical manner. Mr. Angell 
]m'acliesthe gospel of peace 
but objectively ; that is to 
say, if he liad felt that any 
real ])rofit, moral or material, 
could arise from the art of 
war as it is conceived and 
practised at the present day 
there would have been no 
not'd for Ills book and the slow, patient years in which he 
devoted himself to the problems of international 
warfare would have been given to more profitable things ; 
but feeling and having exjKiunded in " The Great Illu- 
sion " the folly and fallacy of war he advocates peace : 
it is the only alternative. He does not say, remember 
that war is impossible, which is a favourite misinterpreta- 
tion ; it is more than possible ; it is even likely ; and 
it is because it is so probable that " The Great Illusion " 
has become such an important factor on all questions 
touching on international policy. Mr. Angcll endeav- 
ours in " The Great Illusion " to put the clock right for 
us ; we are slow by several centuries ] and while we are 
so advanced and have made such gigantic strides in other 
things in the domain of international politics we are 
absolutely stationary and remain rooted where we were 
at the beginning of history when plunder was the price 
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of war, and the rough and ready methods of the Huns 
and the Vandals will not work in the twentieth century. 
Mankind has developed materially and morally since 
then (w'hether they know it or not) and at the present 
moment when the nations are more than ever bound by 
economic interdependence and considerations of trade ; 
when the division of labour is a tie between State and 
State and man and man, war and tlie benefits that war 
is supposed to bring is an indi\'idual and national illu- 
sion.*' It is not war we w'ant, but co-operation, not 
strife but federation. That is the real and only possible 
interpretation of ** The Great Illusion/' if read with the 
usual modicum of light and understanding. But one must 
read the book for one’s self and not sini])ly listen to what 
others say about it who are prejudiced in favour of war. 


It is a matter of satisfaction to think that in spite of 
such misrepresentation that men like Sir Edward Grey 
and Mr. Winston Churchill have allowed the tenets of 
** The Great Illusion " to shape their thoughts and to 
mould their policy ; and that the work has been honoured 
by complimentary reference in the French Chamber — an 
unusual experience for a book. There is even an opinion 
expressed in various quarters that Mr. Angell stands a 
very close chance of being awar<^d the Nobel Peace 
Prize ; and as he is now engaged in the active work of 
propaganda on the lines laid dowm in his book, there is 
probably not in Europe to-day a perstmality wdio would 
put it to a belter use than the author of The Great 
Illusion.” 

Robert Birkmyre. 
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inan\ Lim Dniwings |.^ Hugh Tlioiiisiii i ss iil. Ijiiiitcd I'.dilion de 

1 -llVe, bollinl III villuni. /,2 2s lief, 

(lORDoN, RI'W AJJ.X 1»1 lit , D D The J’ncis of ihe Old Trst.iinenl. fis net. 
H.AAT 1N( I, (,. ,uid -M — T 1 vin Id ns. 

HI NSOX.RI S lANOX HI A'SLI A’ D D - T In ( m 1 d of ihe I'lilf.it. (.- 
KhEMAN. K 1 \ lolIX, 1 ) I) Among iMnioiis books r.s 
KNOVM hS. H SI'IMMXI- JIU\JKN--TJn I'l liolstm d t age. Os. 

LEMBJ'RLil R.l’KNST loitiaii Mmi.itnii s ol J i\ 1 (.iniinies, VN ith 7s Co’oiiii di 

raisiniili I'lales, leiuesi-nting si lei fid M.idei |)ie( es o) Miniafiiii fiorii the 
I'lghtienih |i) the Iweiilieth tiidnins EimiUil I'llUion, (2 as ml. 

MA( AUl.AA . RI\ 'A H 1 In U m Id ol tin ( ]o«.s 

MA( AUI AA . ROSI' ‘Ihe 1 i. Sl.ou (e*. 

MAtDONAll), I RAMSAA, MP M.iigan l EiJnl Maulonalil |Mjs. J. K.aiiisa> ' 
M.nelonald) A .Minuni. llhisti .tied, n od. ml 
MACKAN, RIA' W M\(KI\D)MI. B D - Bible T V| e*. of Mmlnn Women ss. 
Mil Ll-K, RJA'. I K , 1 ) D I Me’, Open Dooi. p, ml. 

MORRISON, Rl’A (. II , M \ Tin Alleigl..w of (’.od «is 

NAI’JI'.K, ROSAMOND T.iuisie f.s 

NKOEL, SIR W R( BI'KTSON, MA. I ED (I'dibd bx)- The i xj.MforN 
Tnasiiiy ol l hildieii's Smiiioiis With liii|e\. (iin|'Iele, in i m- Nolume, 
i<)s iiel bell n |)iil)|n ation, jus m t .ilteiu.nds 
NI( OIL, SIR W. ROBJ'.K ISON MA LI. D-lIn Biobh m of l-dwiii JVt-od : 

A Sfiiifx HI tin Melln.d" ol DiiKin*' (ul m l. 

PAGIT. ST I I'lll'X - Aiiolli.i Divne. sv mt 

POL, LIK.AK AI 1 AX Tin Bill- and otln 1 I oems. With 28 Pl.ilrs 111 Colour 
and I lilt Di.iwiiig, by idmuiid Dul.n l^-. in t l.imitMl J dilinii dc 
Ln\i , 1 mind III M Ihiin, / .’ rs ml 

Rich., AIUI' III (.AX \ Roniaini ol Billy (.mil Hill llliisliafid (s 
SHAKFSI'rARl ’S TKA(.h.D\ ol* ROMhO AND ILLTI.T W itli aa Plates in. 
(i)li)ni,aml l.ine J iiawiiigs bv W II.iIIuhII, KI ins. od. ml. Liniitrrb 
I ddimi (fi Lu\< . bmiml in \illuui, jim f2 js m l 
SMITH. RL\’. I ROM SSOR D.W H>. M A , D D lln Hidoiii Jesus as. Od. net, 
.STLUAKT. I A - -Till Roik ol the R.uens. o- 
SW \N. AN Ml*' S - WoM II of till Wind m Od 
SWAAM', MARTIN Tin S|.oi tmg Insfiin l (s 
TOWN!. SEND. STM'HI X Di T n))))v os 

lOW'J-K. WAI.Tl’K S , A M . 1 h D , .iml ROBIRJS, |OHN, !■ (. S , Mlnst M.E.- 
rtfioleniii The Mi)li\i I'owii of tlie l utnii Illnsliatid ts, net. 


Meairs. Holden 6^ Hardingham. 

BULl.LN, FRANK T Bininlv Boy With FionHsjiieee. as. Od. 

BA’NG, HON. MRS | Ul IAN - Barrir is Os. 

CROMMF.LIN, MAY The (.olih n Bow Os 

KENA'ON, F'DITH ( The Wooing ol Milanwy; A W'l I'-h Love Slmy fi«. 

“ LE PETIT HOMME ROUC.E " — Republnan l iame, 1870-1012 ; Hei Stat(.itr.eii‘ 
Pi'ln V. \'ii issitndes .md Sonal Lif( . Illnsliatid 12s (>d. net. 
MAN.SFH’LI), CHAKECn’Jh — love amt a W 0111,111 (hiap Edition is. net 
MiCUTClJEON, (.EORC.l* BARR - Tim HubLam.s of J dilli. 3s. nef. 

RHODI S, KATIHYX- Fair\ (.old. 6s 

SOISSOXS. THE ( OlJN'l DIL- My .Sent linen tal Aneistiess Os. 

SOISS( NS, THE (T)UNT DJi — Six (..loat Pumes es of the Fieiuh Cciirt (the 
rkiughlers of the Rigiiit) lllustiated. jos. 0<l. net. 

STUART, DOROTHY AIAKC*AKET.-.St. I.o : A Rcmanec of the Fiftn iKli Century. 

WASTON, KATE HEEFN — The Man Maedonaltl ; An Anglo-Tiidhin Rcmancc. 

6 b. 


Meitrs Hurat V Blackett. 

BODKIN, JUDGE M’LONNMI —His Biother’b Kroj er. 6s. 

GODFREY, MRS. TOM —The Humbug. 6s. 

HICKEY. WILLIAM.— Mnnoiis of VVilhaiii Hickey. From an old MS. ucuUIy 
dlseovered. las. 6d. net. 

LEROUX, GASTON. Translated by FDGAR JEPSON.- The Man with the Black 
Feather. 6s, 

PAGE, (;KRT RUDE.— The Great Splendour, fis. 

RFIUSSF.LAER, MRS. JOHN KING VAN ~ Prophctiral, Educational and Playing' 
Cardb : Their Origin, Histojy and Uses 10s. fid. net. 

ROBIN, E. GALI.IENNE.— C hristine : A C'iurtn‘«'v Girl. fis. 

ROWLANDS, F:FFIE ADELAIDE.— The Man wnf. the Money, fis. 

WIDOW OF A DIPLOMAT — Intimaaes ot Court and Society. lllustiated. 
los. fid. net. 


Metirt. HnUkiaioa Co. 

ADAM, STANIEY. and WHITE, BERNARD ( (Edited by).— Parodic* andK 
luiltaticub, Cld and New. With a foreword bv Sir A. Qailiei-Couch. as 6d 
net. • 

PENSC N. RCLERT HUCH.-Comc Rack I Ceme Rore I 6s. 

L RENDON, J. A.— Tnelve Great lassious. Bcautiially lUistrated. 6s. net. 
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CHAILTE-LONG, COLOJJEL (General Gordon’s Chief-of-Stnfl).— My Life in Foi>t 
Cuntincnts. In 2 Vols., well illustrated. 24s. net. 

CHAMBERS, G. F. — Astronomy. Illustrated. 58. net. 

COOK, THEODORE A. (Edited by). — An Anthology of Humorous Verse. 3s. 6d. 
net. 

D’AUVERGNE, MURIEL N. (Edited by).— An Anthology of Babyhood. With 
Coloured Plates and Decorations. 3s. 6d. net. 

EDWARDES. TICKNKR.— The Honcy-SUr. 6s. 

EVERETT-GREEN, EVELYN.— Miss Mallory of Mote. 6s. 

TOWLER, EDITH HENRIETTA (HON. MR.S. HAMILTON). -Life of H. H. 

Fowler, First Viscount WolverWmptoii. i Vol. 21s. net. 

FRASER, MRS. HUGH. — Further Reminiscences. i6s. net. 

GOETHE. — Faust. Illustrated by Willy Pogany. 6s. net. 

HUTCHINSON, WALTER (Edited by).— Part 1. of “ The Customs of the World.” 
A Popular Account of the most intcresUng Cu’^linus of the Worhl's Peoples. 
Illustrated. To be completed In about* 24 FoTtnightly P.irts yd. net. 
INGPEN, ADA M. (Edited by).— Women as Let tn -Writers is. 6cl. not. 

PAPE, FRANK.— The Book of Psalms. IlJnstratod bv I r.iiik Papt^ los. 6d. net. 
PYECRAFT, W. P.— The Infancy of Animals. Ulusli.itrd ds not. 

RIVERS, lOHN.— Grouse and llis Models. An Art Pook, superbly illustrated. 

Schumacher! henry. — ^T hc Fan- Enchantress : A Romance of Lady Hamilton's 
Early Years. illiistrate<1. 6s 

SERGEANT, PHILIP W.— Lillie JenniiiRs and Figliling Dick Talbot. Illustrated. 

.STEP,*1^DWARD. — Messmates: A Book of Strange Companionships. Illustrated. 

STEP, ^EDWARD.— Toadstools and Mushrooms of the Countryside. Illustrated. 
5s. net. 


Messrs. E. C, Cf T. C. Jack. 

BRINTON, SELWYN. M A. - Penigino (M.'istcrpu'cos of Colour Scrii‘s.) With 
8 PlateN m C<»li)iir and MoiioKr.iph hv a wiiter <if distiiictifni. xs. 6d. net* 

■CORDER, PROFESSOR 1., F K A.M.— Bi^thoven. (Masterpieces of Music Scries.) 

CORDER, ^PROFESSOR F., P.R \ M.— Wa:»uer. (Masterpieces of Music Scries.) 

COWEN, SIR FREDERIC.— Mendelssohn. (Mastei pieces of Music Series ) is. (>d. 

•COWEN^.^SlFi 1’'RHDCRIC. -MoMjt. (Masterpieces of Music Senes) is. 6d. net. 

GILBERl', HENRY. -Robtn Hood and the Men of the (.reeiiwood. Sixteen 
Plali'i in C.ilonr by Waltei Crane. 7 ^- 6d. net. 

HAWKS, I’d.LISON. —Bees. (•* Shown to the Children ” Seiies.) 2s, 6d. net. 

HIRD Vr\NK P.igeant of l^iioiishiru Characters. TMofuselv Illustrated and 
with Presentation Plate Fourteen p.irts at yd net oei pait. 

INNES, A. D History of the British Nation. 400 lliusUations and Maps. 

IACKsV>n' VLK'E F. (Edited bv). — Dickens and Scott for Bov** and Girls, ** Great 

^ "ivKpnnatious ; "Nicholas Nickleby ; " W.ivcrley." Plight Drawings 

in rohiiit by the best artists, is. Od. not pci volume Also in cloth as Pidze 

TACIvSOn' ALICE F. (Edited by) -—Mistoncal Romanies, New Volumes: ** Day* 
of Bruce”; "Crecy and Poictiers " Eight (-oloiired Plates by the l>cst 
.irtists IS. 6d. net per volume. Also in cloth as Prue Books, 2s. 

KONODY PAUL C', — The Uffui Gallery. With 50 Reproduct um-, in Colour of 
Its mo->t famous pictures. Binding design in gold by Joseph Simpson. 21s. 

MACGREGOR, MARY.— The Story of Rome. Twenty Coloured Plates by Paul 
Wojdrorte, Dudley Heath, and W. Rainev. ys 6.1. net 

MARSHALL H. E.—Camda’s Story ; In lia’s Story . Austral.isia s Story ; South 
Africa's .Story, (“Our Empire Story” Sciio,.) Eight Plates ui Cxilour 
IS. t)d. net per volume 

MOOR AT JO.SEPH (Piano Music arranged by). — Thirty Old Tirac Nursery Songs. 
Pictures in Colour by Paul Woodroffe. 2s. 6.1. net. 

O'LONDON fOHN.— London Stories, Illustrated from authentic sources by 

"(jeijige Morrow (of the Punch staff), and other well-known artists. 2 Vols. 
6s. net per vol. Also in Presentation binding at I*;*. Ji'd the set. 

O'NEILL MRS. E —A Nursery History of E^riglati<] 100 Coloured Pictures and 
many Black and White by George Monow. 5’^. net. . „ . o ■ v 

RONALD, PROFESSOR LANDON.— Schumann. (Maderpieces of Music Series) 

RONAiA),^*^PROFESSOR L.ANDON.— Tscliaikowsky. (Masterpieces of Music 
Scries.) 18 6J. not. 

STEHDM.AN, A. MY. — Our li4<*i^d Saints. Eight Plates by Mrs. M. D. Spooner. 

SrEVENSON,”^TH0MAS."-Chry,anthemuras. (Pres n I Day Gardening Scries.) 

SYNGF.^ D!^*F.R.Hlst..S.— A Book of Discovery. With Coloured and other 

authentic’ Illustrations, Maps, flee. ys. 6d. net. 

THE PEOPLE'S BOOKS —A library of new books by writeis of distinction bringing 
within the reach of all the results of modern knowledge. Cloth, net. 
Volumes for November ; “ Geolojn',” by the Rev. T. G, Bonney, F.R.S, ; 
•Weather-Science," by R. G K. LEMPFirar, M.A. ; ‘HypnotUra, by 
.. M . •• Tho Rjhv - A Vfnlher’s •*« » 


Churches ” by Rev. Edward Siiillito, M.A. , “ Co-operation, by Joskph 
cHaSin'- ” TTic Training of the Child,” by G. Simi.lkh . ” History of English 
Literature,” by A. Coupton-Rickett ; " fennyson,’] by Aaron Wat-son. 
THF CHARM SERIES.— The foUowlng new volumes ; The Charm of Gams- 
^ boroSfh,” "The Charm of Millais," "The Charm of Holman IJimt ‘The 
Charm of Leighton," " The. Charm of Whistler.'' " Die Charm of Rembrandt 
Eitfeh volume contains four masterpieces in Colour and a Monograph by 
Edgecurabe Staley and others. Art Covers, 6d. not ; and m leather yapp, 
IS. 6cl. net. 


Mr. Jo^A L»ne. 

B4KFR TAMES. F.R.G.S. — Audria: Her People and Their Homelands. With 
as’ Pictures In Colour, bv D>nald Maxwell. 2is- ncC 
COLOMA, LUIS (S. J.) Translated by LADY MOREION. ^Tho Story of Don 

F.)3T^R!‘VYU'“l*mRKETT.“F.R.A.M.— History of the Philharmonic Society. 

FRANC^,* ANATOLE. Translated by ALFRED ALUNSON. ^Thc Aspirations 
of lean Servien. 6s. 

GROSSMITH, WEEDON.— From Studio to Stage. loi, 

HERNEY, WM. DERTAL.— Pickanock. 6s. 

I^JCKE W J. — The Joyous Adventures of Aristide PujoL Os. 

LOWRI'e, d 6NALD.— My Life in lYison. 6s. 

PETRE F. LORATNE. — Napedeon’s l-ast Campaign In Germany. 12s. 6d. net. 
SAKl fli. H. MUNRO. — The Unbearable Bassmgton. 6 r. 

STEWART. E.— Down the Mackenfde and Up the Yukon. 5*' - . 

STlRLlN(i, A. M. W. — ^The Letter-Bag of Lady Elixabetb Spencer Stanhope. 

W£AT?E,* W*^H. TAMES, with co-operation of MAURICE BROCKWELL.— pie 
Van Eyck and their Art. Revised and Abridged Edition. las. 6d. not. 


Mr. T. WerA*!’ LaurU. 


CHISHOrlM. A. STUART.— The Independence of Chile. 7s. 6d. not, 
. D'aUVERGNB, ^ B.— The Light Side of 1-ondon. («. net. 
j[dKA^B/MAUklCE.~-A History of Engiliab Stained Glaee. 4**# not 


HALL, THORNTON,— Love Affairs of the Courts of Europe. las. 6d. net. 
LANG. ELSIE M — Old English Towns. 6s. net. 

TRELAWNEY, GEORGE. — The Story of Harvey Sinclair. 2S. net. 
VALLOIS, G. M. — Antiques and Curios in Our Homes. 6a. net. 


Mcttrt. Longmant, Green Co. 


ABNEY, SIR WILLIAM DE WIVE LESLIE.— Researches in Colour Vision, and the 
Trichromatic Theory. With 3 Coloured IMates and Dia^ams in the Text. 
ANTONY, C. M. — In St. Dominic's Country. Edited, with a Preface, by the Rev. 

T. M. Schwertner, O.P., S.T.L. With Illustrations. 

ARMSTRONG, E. FRANKLAND, D.Sc. Ph.D.— The Simple Carbohydrates and the 
Glucosides. Second Edition, Revised and Enlaiged. 3s. net. 

BATIFFOL. MGR ‘PIERRE. — History of the Roman Breviary. Translated from 
the Third I'rench Edition by the Rev. Atwoll M. Y. Baylay. 

BEVERIDGE, W. H. — John and Irene : An Anthology of Thoughts on Woman. 
BODLKY, ]. E. C., M.A. — Cardinal Manning and other Essays. With Frontispiece. 
BURGESS. VENERABLE ERNEST T., M.A. Archdeacon of Mantxburg.— The 
Deserted l.ake ; or, the JDragon that could not cat Fish. With Illustrations 
by D-irotliea T. Burges, as, net. 

BUSSELL, REV. F. W., I>.U. — A New Government for the British Empire. 
C.ADBURY, EDWARD.— An Expeiimeut ill Industrial Organisation. With a 
Preface by W. |. Ashley, M.A. 

C\RTER, REV. C. SYDNEY.— The English Church and the Reformation. 2s. net, 
CODLIDGE, W. A. B., M.A — Alpine Studies. With i6 views of the High Alps, 
icproduced after photographs by Signor Vittorio Sella and the late Mr. W. F. 
Donkin. 8vo. 

DAKIN, H. D. —Oxidations and Reductions in the Animal Body. 4s. net. 
liDGAR, LADY.- -A (.oloni.il Governor 111 Maryland. Horatio Sharpe and bis 
Tiioi-s, 1751-1771. With Illustrations, ms 6d. net 
FITZSIMONS, F. W , Curatot of the I'ort Elizabeth Miiseiiin - South .\frkan Snakes 
and thfir Vfii’^m, aiifl hnw to Ticat Sn.ikc Mite, New Jubtion. Enlarged 
and Thorongalv Revised With numerous Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 
GRANT, ARTMUk |. 4 Histoiv of l-uiope. 

HALL, REV. I RANt IS J., D.D —Dogmatic Theology. Vol. V. -Creation and Man. 
Os. not 

HENDERSON, WILLIAM J.— Ihe Story of Music. New Edition, pailly re-wriltwi. 

IS. 6 d net. 

HOIJSTOUN, R .\ — An Introduction to Mathematical Physics. 

LANti, ANDUFVV.— Sliak<*spcare, Bacon, and The Gieat Unknown. With Illustra- 
tions. 

LANG, MRS. ANDREW.— Men. Wonu n, and Minxes. 7^ 6d net. 

L.ANG, ANDREW —.\dvfntiires among Books. With I'hotogravnic l*ortrait of 
the Author after Sir W. B KiLhinond, K.A. New and Chcapei Impression. 
IS. 6d. net. 

LECKV, WILLIAM EDWARD HARTPOLE —Leaders of Public Opinion m 
Ireland: Flood— Giattau—O'Uonuell. New and t hcaper Impression. 


2 vols. 5s. net. 

LOW, DA\Tn ALLAN —Practical Geometry and Grai»tiics. 7s. <id. net. 

MASON, KEV^ A. J., D I ).— Memoir of W. E. LolJins, D.D. l.ilo Bishop of Gibraltar. 
With a Portrait, 6s 6d. net. 

MEINERTZHAGEN. GEORGINA —A Bremen Farnilv. With 11 Illustrations. 

iMELLOR, L W., D.Sc. -Mo lent Inorganic Chemistry. With Diagiains. 8vo. 
7 i. 6d. 

MILLS, ERNESTINE.— The Life and Letters of Frederic Shields, A.K.W.S. 1833- 
iqii. With I Photogravure and 40 other Illustrations. 

MOON. ROBERT OSWALD.— Ihc Prognosis and Treatment of Diseanea of the 
ileart. is. 6d. net. 

" PAT .Mollv and Margaiet. With an Introduction by W. H. Hudson, and a 
Coloured Frontispiece and 8 Black and White Illustrations by Thoinat Baines, 
luiiior. IS. 6d. net. 

PROTHERO, ROWLAND E.— English Fannin? Past and Pn'sent. ^ 

RE BARTLKrr, LUCY.— Sex and Sanrtitv : A Sequel to "Ihe Coming Order. 

RUSSELL, REV. MA'rrilEW(S. |.)— The Three Sisters of Lord Russell of KiUowen. 
Sketches of Convent Life. ‘ With Portrait and other Illustrations. 6s. net. 

SHEEHAN, VERY REV. P. A. CANON.— Miriam Lucas : A Story of Irish Life. 68. 

SHORT, WH.FRED M (.Selected and arranged by),— .Arthur James Balfour as 
Philosopher and rbiiiker. A Collection of the more Important and Interesting 
Passages in his Non fxditical Writings, Speeches, and Addresses, 1870 to iyi2. 
With Portrait. 78. 6d. net. 

SOMERVILLE. K (P. (Written and lUustrated by) —The Discontented Little Ele- 
[ihant : A Canticmary Story. With 8 Coloured Pictures and 16 Uucolourod 
pages, xs. 6d. net. 

T4WNKY, R. H —The Agrarian PiPblem in the Sivteeiilh Century. With Kepro- 
dncti ms of Plans (i so'»-t62o). oS. net. , r,. 

TERRY, RlCH\RD KUNCI.VIAN (C.omposcd bv).— Old Rhymes willi New Tunes. 
With Illustrations by Gabriel lhpL»el. as. 6d. net. 

WAKEFOKD, REV. jOHN —The Word and the World : P.istr.ral Studios for the 
M’ldern Preacher. With Zntri:>dU':tioii by the Bishop of I incoln. is. 6d. net. 

WARD, CYRIL. B A — Royal Gardens. Large. l'a;>o.r ICditiuii, hunted to 250 
copie-,. jTz 2s lift Ordinary Edition. r6i. u't 1 

WARD, RIGHT REV. MONSiGNOR BERNARD — Ihe Eve of Catholic Emanci- 
pation. (1 vols). Volume III. With lllu^tiations. r2s.6fl.net. 

WATSO.N, WH.LIAM —Textile Design and Colour : Elementary W'eaves and 
Figured Fabrics. 

WATSON, WILLIAM.— Advanced Textile Design. 


Meiira. Sampson Low, Msrston 6t Co. 

ALCOTT, I. M, — Rose In Bloom, is. net. 

ASBJOR.NSEN.— Round the Yule Log. 3«. 6d. ^ * 

BLACKMORE, R. D.— Loriia Doone. Illustrated by C. Clark. ^ 

FARNOL, JEFFERY.— The Broad Highway. Illustrated by C. E. Brock, xos. Od. 
net. 

KENNEDY. BART.— The Human Compass. 3s. 6d. 

KINGLAKE, A. W.— Edthcn ; or, Tracei of Travel lirought Home from tno Saat 
Illustrated bv Frank Brangwyn, A.R.A. 128. 6d. not. 

REINDORP, L— The Toolhousc Club. as. 6(i net. 

STEP, EDWARD, F.L.S.— Sketches of ^Country Life, 3s. 6d* 


Mcttrt. MccmllUn Co. 

DELING, FRANCIS, Ph.D., D.Sc., D,D.-— On the Coiiwlousness of the Universal 
iLLS,"w.^LAURENCB,‘ M.A.— The Cotton Plant in Egypt. 5s. net. 

WUh «atly 

3,000 Illustrations of Specimens, Marks, flee. as. net. 
lOUGHTON, RHODA.— Not WlseW but Too WeU. yd. net. 
tOUN. A. F. — Sylviculture In the Tropics. Bs. 6d. net. 
iRSTAlRS, R.— ^e Little World of an Indian DUtrict Officer. 

With 3. t» 

TZMM?Rk^ll'LORD^^«^of'«in"E,JrA^ 

^Marquess of Lansdowne, with Extracts from His Papers and Correspondence. 

>RTESCUEf HON. JMN.— Narrative of the Visit to 

King George V, and Queen Mary and of the Coronation Durbtr' held tt 
Delhi. 109. 6d. net. ^ ^ ^ 

JfcSS by'Ldy RUchl.. »d .00 

by Hugh Thomson. 3B. not. 
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GOLDSMITH. — Tlie Vicar of Wakefield. With Preface by Austin Dobson, and 
• 182 Illustrations by Huffli Thomson. 35- ntfi. 

GRAHAM, STEPHEN.— A Tramp’s Sketches. 5s. net. 

GREENE, HARRY PLUNKET.-- Intcrprelation in Soiiff. 

HARDY, THOMAS.—Thc Wessex Edition of the Works of Thomas Hardy in Piosc 
and Verse. 7s 6d net each. Vol. XIll : 'llie Well Iklovfd. Vol. Xl\' ; 
A (iroup of Noble Dames, 

HARRISON, EKEDERIC.— Among my Hooks, and other' Reviews and Fs-^ays. 
7s. bd. net. 

HEIBERG, NICILS. — WMnte Ear and Peter • The Story of a Fox and a Fox leruer. 
W'itii rb ('olouied Plates by C'ei il Aldin 

HEWllT, SIR FREDERIC W., M.V.O., M.A . M.D.. ete — Aiu-^thetie*; .^nd their 
Administration. iMintth Edition. Po-paied with tin- .Assistaiiee ot Ifiniy 
Robinson, M.A., M.D., B C. I'ss 

HOSE, CHARLES. Si D., arid M’DOULAI.T., WILLIAM, Al B , !• K b The 
Pagan Irllies ol Borneo. With about 200 Full ]>ag<' llluslialioiis and 100 
In the 'le.xl. 2 Vols 

KENYON, SIR FREDERICK Ci . K L B — llandliook to the Textii.d (iituisin ol 
the New Tr'stament SeLoiid h'dition, ie\iM'd 
LEAF, WAL’IEK, Litt 1 > — 1 roy . A Study m llomem (leugiapliv. i.:s net. 
MACKENZIE, t OMl'TON .— 1 he Pas'^ioii.ilt hinpernent. 7d. ii< t 
McEWEN, lOHN B., M.A. -The Thought m Mumc 

MENZIh'S, ALLAN, D.l). The Serond Ejustle ol the Aposth P.iul to the Coiiii- 
tlii.ins. 

MITFORI), MARY RUSSI-LI..- Oui Villag.- With Piefaee l.y L.idv Ritihie, 
and too Illustrations l>v Hugh *1 hoinsoii net 

MURRAY, 1 ) (TIRISIIE -Aunt R.nhil 7<1 net. 

NF'SHIT, li.- -The Magie World By F Nesbit bs 

PIF-RSON, DR. N. Ci.— Pi meiples ol Ecoiitimii s. 'Iraiislated fiom the Dutch by 
A. A V\ot 7 el. Vol. TL 
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THE TRIUMPH OF WHISTLER. 

' By Joseph Penneij.. 

(Joint Author with Elizabeth Robins Pennell of the Authorised Life of Whistler.) 


H e being dead yet s]ieaketh.'' Never were these 
words better exemplified than in the case of 
Whistler. It is true that only nine short years have 
passed since his death, but in these nine years great 
things have happened to the memorj' of the artist whom 
Sir E. J. TN)yntcT insulted by calling the Idle Ap|)ren- 
tice," after his death, at an Academy banquet ; though 
WhistlcT's greatness as an artjst was acknowledged 
before the close of his life 
— and he lived long enough 
to know that his place was 
among the great. Ilis emi- 
nence among artists is now 
assured, as almost all Ins 
most important canvases 
have been secun'd by the 
most imj)ortant gallcri('s of 
the world. His few great 
pictures still in private 
collections would at once 
be acquired by other great 
galleries if they could be 
acquired. And nothing 
counts more for the fame 
of an artist than to live, 
hung in a great collection, 
with the great works of all 
ages and all lands. 

In portraiture, in his 
nocturnes and marines, he 
is the modern master. 

In etching he is the 
supreme artist of all time, 
and his supremacy is 
universally acknowledged. 

His pastels and water 
colours and lithographs 
are among the triumphs of 
the art of our day. 


Ilis works thus cover nearly every phase of the graphic 
arts, but as he himself has said, the man who can't 
paint everything, can’t paint anything.” 

In literature — for he was no mere painter — ** The 
Ten O’clock ” and ” The Gentle Art ” arc classics that, 
founded on the rock of tradition, will endure for ever. 

By his personality and bis wit he will live with Dr. 
Johnson and Cellini. But tliis is not all. Ilis theories are 

aecej)ted by those who never 
knew he propounded them, 
as w('ll as by those who 
have always known he was 
riglit wlicn he uttered them. 

Ilis sayings - - and the 
things he never could have 
said- -are the stock-in- 
trade of tlie journalist, as 
well as the author, now 
tliey have ceased reviling 
him — reviling the very 
tilings they now quote and 
praise. 

His pictures, which for 
years he could not sell, are 
found in reproductions in 
every home and on the 
popular postcard. 

His etchings and litho- 
graphs are the base of 
every collection — and their 
possession the ambition of 
every collector. 

Surrounding and grow- 
ing amid these facts are 
the strangest fictions, for 
to the world he was a man 
of mystery, and from this 
mystery fantastic tales arc 
being woven. 



. Portrait of Whlatler, 

by HimMlf. 

Ill the George M*Cu]!oeh Collection. 
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Though 
he is no lon- 
ger with us, 
his spirit 
broods over 
tlio world, 
and. as in 
liis lil’e. al- 
most cv(T^ - 
tiling that 
liappens in 
t lie w o r 1 d 
of art re- 
volves a- 
rouiid his 
work and 
Ins word, 
and he. as 


Major George 
'Washington Whfstler, 
Father of the Artist. 


From Lij€ of II rdilion). b> 1^ K .iiul J. 

Tt niu II (HciiKiiidiin). 


always, is 
the subject 
f)f contro- 
versy, quo- 
tation, contention and n]q)rtciation, in the struggle for 
the right, and to carry on traditi(3n wliich, as he said, 
carries everything onwards. 


The tributes to his nitmory in writing arc endless 
and increase year by year. To most men a biography 
is the end of a life, the pigeon-htling of a personage. 


Whistler 
has been 
the insjiira- 
tion of a 
whole li- 
brary of 
literat ure. 
and wliat 
])ahses for 
it. From 
the point of 
view of The 
Bookman , 
thisliterary 
tribute to 
his memory 
is astound- 
ing — a n (1 
therefore 
worth dis- 



Whistler’s Mother 

Kn)m I.ifc of \VUi\tler (litsi riliti(in>, by b). R. .-ind J. 
I'cniit-ll (llLiDciii.iiio). 


cussing — 

and it has, save by us, scarcely been referred to. In 
the nine years since bis death, between sixteen and 
twenty conijilete books about h*m have been published. 
Within a short time afttT his death the first volume 


appeared — “ The Art of James McNeill Whistler,'' by 
Messrs. Way and Dennis, who say their book was prepared 
before his death with the intention of submitting it to 
him. Fortunately, or unfortunately, they did not do 
so, for Mr. Way liad broken with Whistler, and Mr. 



Title Page of one of Whiotler*e SchooUBooKg* 


In the poBseMlon of Thomas ChUdt. 

From lit$ of Whistler (first edition), by t. R. and J, Pennell (Heinemann). 
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Dennis, I do not think, had 
ever seen him. Still an- 
other chapter of “ The 
Gentle Art was lost to 
the world because he was 
not consulted, but the 
book was interesting, es- 
pecially the part about 
lithography, and it went 
through several editions. 

Then came the “ quick 
and ready Mr. Morti- 
mer Menpes, with “ Whist- 
ler as I knew him,” 
though no one I ever 
met could recognise Mr. 

Menpes\subjeet. ' This vol- 
ume was saved by its 
illustrations, and it is ex- 
traordinary that it- -in the large paper edition — was 
no success, for it contained an original etching, ” The 
Menpes Children,” by Whistler ; but the text still 
lingers in my memory, as does much of the Menpes* 
family writing— a strange thing, but their own. An 
inundation followed. Mrs. Arthur Bell got out a volume, 
though I believe in this, or perhaps another form, it 
had been referred to Whistler shortly before his death, 
and he had objected to it. Then — I cannot give the 
order, I haven*t the books by me — a volume in German 
by Prof. Di. Hans W. 

Singer was issued and 
was later done into 
English. The feature 
of this was that the 
author hadneitherseen 
the artist nor many of 
his paintings. He ex- 
plains that he came to 
England for the pur- 
pose, and was received, 
he says, by the sound 
of W'histling behind a 
safely locked door. 

But Dr. Singer’s study 
of the etchings and 
lithographs is of value. 

A Miss Elisabeth 
Luther Cary appeared 
in America with a 
very brief life, a very 
long appreciation, and 
the first attempt at a 
catalogue of Whistler’s 
paintings, but as she, 
too, had never seen 
most of them, it was 
not strange that she 
made an almost in- 
credible mess, and so 
proved herself most 
amusing without mean- 
ing to. Mr; Arthur 
Jerome Eddy told of 
many things, but the 


best were his ” Recollec- 
tions ” of the times he 
posed for the painter -and 
became known in his native 
town of Chicago as ” the 
man Wtiistler painted.” 

Bernhard Sickert did a 
little book mostly about 
Whistler’s art, and he had 
something to say. lie 
made a better list than 
Miss Cary of the works, 
but Sickert is an artist. 
His brother Walte.r has 
been threatening a book 
on Whistler for years. 

Otto Bacher wrote from 
knowledge, he was there, 
"With Whistler in 
Venice.” This book contained, in the first edition, 
some most extraordinary letters, and Miss Philip — 
Whistler’s executrix — having eventually seen them, 
suj>pressed the volume. It was never issued, 1 think, 
in England. She also descended upon Mr. Haldane 
MacFall who, during the London Whistler Memorial 
Exhibition, 1905, rushed in and out with ‘’Whistler, 
Butterfly, Was]), Wit,” embellished with Butterflies 
Caught — as lie should not — and Miss Philip suppressed 
him too. 

An amusing fact 
about this work was 
that the first editions 
were dedicated to Mrs. 
Pennell and myself, 
but as the Committee 
of the Whistler Me- 
morial Exhibition felt 
sure that entangle- 
ments would be inevit- 
able with Miss Pliilip, 
they refused to place 
it on sale in the show, 
so the author removed 
the dedication to us 
from later editions : 
one of the most comi- 
cal performances lever 
encountered. 

A series ot suppres- 
sions seized on Miss 
Philip. She stopped a 
circular which con- 
tained a butterfly — 
Whistler’s butterflies 
being copyright ; she 
went for the Interna- 
tional Catalogue, which 
did not contain any 
then — though s o 
were put in after- 
wards; she suppressed 
a Mr. Gallatin ; and 
she tried to injunct, 
seize, and prevent the 



Paul Moody House, Worthen 
Street, Lowell. Mass. U.S.A., 
where Whistler was born. 
1834 . 

From ii photo siippliptl by Mrs. Smiiion and Miss liiiiiiia I’ahiipr. 

Fr<un F.i/c n/ VVhi<itler {tii’it eilition) by 1C. K. and J. Prnnt'll (llclncm.iiiti). 



The Two Brothers 
(Whistler end his Younger 
Brother, Wlllism). 


From the miniature lent by Ml«>e Emma Palmer. Formerly In the poRsesslon of 
Mrs. George D. Stanton and Miss Emma W. Palmer. 

From Lift of Whtsiltr, by E. R. and J. Pennell (Helnemann). 
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publication of the “Authorised 
Life/* dragged us into the 
Court of Chancery, and suc- 
ceeded in proving legall\' that 
we were authorised to write 
the “Life of Whistler”— 
at considerable cost to lier- 
self. This book, whicli has 
gone through a nuinl)er of 
editions, and is being trans- 
lated, has pro\’ed a mine of 
information to hacks and 
thieves. It is incredible that 
the new law of copvriglit. in 
both England and America, 
is so imperfect that two whole 
volumes have been mad(' 
out of our “ Life ” already, 
and the autliors — or thieves 
— have been praised lor their 
discoveries — discowries tliey 
made in our volumes and printed with scarce the change 
of a word- -and no acknowledgment. 

M. Thaidore Duret, an intimate friend before we 
knew Whistler, and an intimate friend till his death, 
wrote an admirable essay — " Whistler ” — which is now 
out of print. 


Mr. Way has just issued a Nolume of “ Memories,” 
notable for two tilings. His account is most comjilete 
of Whistler as a lithographer- for Way ])rinted almost 
all of Whistler’s lithographs, and his book is. therefore, 
authoritative —and for the reproduction, lor the first 
time, of many most interesting not(‘s and sketches. 

There are several otlur \()lum(*s, some of 
which I cannot recall — many of tliem are in 
the bibliography signed “ Don C. Seitz.” the 
contents of which strangely resinnble the wcuk 
of a vanislied Mr. Shallard, who was at work 
on the same subject, sent round prospectuses 
and sj)ecimt‘n pages, and then disapjieared. 

Tliere are also a large numher of hooks, 
eitlier more or less devoted to the artist and 
his work, or containing essays by writers, from 
Duret — whose “Critique D’Avant (hirde ” 
was the first serious study - to W edinore who, 
at last, has swallowed himselt in liis en- 
deavour to be on the right side. Tiien there 
arc George Moore. Meier (rraefe, Zola, Holman 
Hunt, and, last of all, the author of “ Foot- 
prints of Famous Americans in Paris,” whose 
article on Whistler when it was submitted to 
me was the jioorest trash 1 ever read. 

“ (h)lly, what a crew,” as Whistler would 
have said. There are some fifty of them, 1 
imagine, and as for magazine and newspaper 
articles, I have (jollected more than fifty folio 
volumes sinceiiis death. I advised the Board 
of Education to do tliis for the South Ken- 
sington library, but they did not cut the 
necessary knot of red tape in time, and they 
^ould not untangle it, aity more than the 
British Museum could continue to buy his 
prints. After purchasing — ^this was done by 
Sir Sidney Colvin^s predecessor — more tlian 
one hundred of them, Colvin discovered that 
the works of living artists could not be 
bought, and this iscovery has cost the 
British nation the loss of endless treasures for 
ever, as well as endless and unnecessary 
expense in the future* 



Rotherhithe. 


** Whistler in {^.devoted mere time to pelntlng on the river and less to etching, though the 
Rotherhithe oMongli to thb ywr, v/ Whistlir, by £. R. and J. Pennell (Haineinann). 




7 hamts Warikouses and Black Lton WharJ won him recognition as ‘ (be most admireble etcher of the present 
day.’ ’•—Lift of WhKtUT, by E. R. and J. Pennell (Heincniann) 
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IVhUtler. 

Etched by hiiiibclf (i85«)). 


His work, too, has Hit* sjiort ot catalogm‘rs, 

beginning in the early seventies willi Kal])l] Thomas’s 
catalogue of his etchings. Then Wedmore, “ lelreslied 
with money," as lie says, blundered in and produced the 
worst catalogue I can c('nct‘iv(‘ of — and he even had 
some help from the artist, he says. 11 went through 
two editions, and was exposed by An Amateur," who 
corrected the most obvious blunders and filled in the 
most glaring omissions. It, however, is still used by 
people who don’t know better, and still ])uffed and 
praised by its author. 



Whistler In the Bl^ Hat. 

la the possession of Charles L. Freer. 

*ltls evident that his own uortrait, Whistltr in the Big Hat. was suggestod by 
. Rembrandt's Ymng Man %n the Louvre " — Li/e of irhist/er, by E. R. and 
J. Pennell (Helnemann)* 


Mr. Howard Mansfield, after years of work, prepared 
a complete catalogue for the Caxton Club of Chicago, 
which would have been almost perfect, had he not fallen 
into a slough of states and proofs. Mr. E. G. Kennedy, 
soon after, got out a huge monument in four folio volumes 
for the Grolier Club, which is a most unfortunate example 
of misdirected energy. The plates wliich have been 
described are not described finally, or even at all, onlv 
referred to by numbers, and it requires a library — very 
inaccessible — of other catalogues to use it ; the feature is 
the reproduction of nearly all the plates. Mr. Freer, 
the great American collector and admirer of Whistler, 
did everything he could — to interfere. But the. worst 
thing is the arrangement and make up of the book which 
would have horrified Whistler, and it is further disfigured 
by an essay by an American journalist, whose name and 



Whistler. 

A chalk drawirni by himselt. 


In ihr po'-sfssion of Thomas Way. 


knowledge add nothing but avoirdupois to the volume. 
Since Whistler’s death, Way has brought out a final 
edition of liis catalogue of lithographs, though he 
acknowledges there are more prints to be added. The 
etchings have been repeatedly noticed and catalogued in 
the Keppel Booklets, a series which has circulated as 
many as 50,000 copies of some of the volumes. Mr. 
Keppel, too, wrote a pamphlet "One day with Whistler,” 
which the subject I fear — ^liad he seen it — ^would scarcely 
have delighted in — ^though he was delighted with Mr. 
Elbert Hubbard’s Journey (" Little Journeys to the 
Homes of Eminent Artists”), roaring over it — ^but I 
believe the book and its author are taken very seriously 
in the United States. 

The fullest general catalogue of " Whistlers ” was that, 
of the Memorial Exhibition of the fnternational Society 
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Miss Annie Haden. 

Dry point etching by Whistler (itJfxi). 

1‘roin the Royal Collection, VVinclsor. 


of Sculi)tors. Painters and Gravers, London, 1905. 1 

wrote this — with Mrs. Pennell. It was badlv coj^ied by 
the Paris Memorial, worse by the Metropolitan Museum 
of New York, and comically by Mr. ('anfield — without 
even measurements of the works being given. Not 
even those great and good etchers, Messrs. Brangwyn, 
Strang, Cameron, Haig and Bone, put together, can 
equal this list of catalogues — but they have each, I 
imagine, made more plates. 

There is one most important side of the man's life for 
which the world waits : his letters. When Miss Philip 
brought suit against us, and endeavoured to get out an 
injunction to prevent our issuing the Authorized Life " 
and failed, she swore that Whistler asked her to edit his 
letters, and that she was to take her time about it— 
that at any rate she has done — ^but even to this day, 
there are large collections she has never taken the 
trouble to look at — at least one collection, of the greatest 
value, has been lost or destroyed — ^and others are sold 
and scattered. I have no idea what material she has, 
but I know much that she has not, and without several 
collections which she has never seen she cannot do the 
vi^ork properly. Yet others are — by the law of copyright 
and ^ler enforcing of it — prevented from doing that 
wliich they are only too ready and willing to do, and 
cannot, and she will not. A properly edited collection 
of Whistler’s letters would be one of the most remark- 
*‘«^le books of modem times. Miss Philip also possesses, 


or did possess, Whistler’s attempt at autobiography — 
only a few chapters of which I believe were written. 
Had he taken the time and trouble to write it all. a 
new Cellini — but a Whistler — would have resulted. 
These chapters were written, read to Mr. Heinemann, 
and the scheme given up before Wliistler asked us to 
write his life. 

This triumph, however — this literary triumph — has 
not meant only a pa^an of praise. The world-wide 
success of the man and tlie artist has awakened a new 
class ol enemies and detractors for Whistler. 

Pupils have turned into traitors, or others have 
endeax'oured to prove them the creators, tlie inventors. 

Some few \xTiters have always been consistent, and 
it is better to liate wrongly and honestly, even if ignor- 
antly, than to swallow yourself, sim])ly to be on the 
correct, or what you think the correct, side. More 
writers have siiiij)ly tried to be in the movement, and so 
praised because the\' Ihouglit tliey ought to, and usually 
praised the wrong tiling. I. mvsell, have, over and 



Sir Hmry Irring a 
Philip II. 

By WhtotUr. 

Sold at Christie’s in 190S for utioo guineas, and now In tha-Metroj^litan 
Musenmi New York. 






La Prlncesae du Pays de la Porcelalne. 


In the poBseshlon of Charles I.. Fitjcr, 


ThU painting U a v>ortraU of Miss Christine Spartali, daughter of the Greek Consul-General m London. 
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over, been accused of praising everything by Whistler, 
’when, over and over, I have condemned things both in 
the man and his work I did not like — because 1 did 
not believe in the way he was painting or acting. 
But I did it to his face, never behind his back, and 
this is, possibly, one reason why I never had a quarrel 
with him, though we had endless fights. It is also said 
I got on with him because I was American ; possibly 
this is true also, for we were both of that almost extinct 
race, Ameri- 
can Ameri- 
cans, though 
his southern 
and my north - 
om unrecon- 
litructed be- 
liefs found 
much to differ 
in. But, at any 
rate, I tried to 
be true to the 
man and to 
fight with and 
for him — in 
■exhibitions — 
in life — in the 
Press — and I 
mean to be 
true to his 
memory I 
k n o w p e r - 
fcctly well I 
had something 
to do with his 
triumph, and 
1 glory in 
that — his tri- 
umph was the 
triumph of art, 
and it was a 
great and 
noble thing 
to have the 
■chance to 
work for that, 
which was 
working for 
him. A man 
more devoted 
to the highest 
perfection he 
could attain 
never lived. 

To achieve 
this, he took 
incredible and endless pains, and he was a genfhs, whether 
taking pains makes one or no. 

The world of art has acknowledged his greatness by 
three great Memorial Exhibitions — a tribute no other 
modem has received — ‘in America, France and England, 
though English and American official art had nothing to 
do with them. The public— which he cared nothing 
for— has, tamely, blindly, accepted him everywhere. 

[' Interesting, also, but a reason of enmity now, is his 


financial success on every side. Seeing this, dealers— 
some of them — and critics — most of them— are doing 
everything possible to boom their prol^ge.s, to send up 
the financial value of men wlio have yet a national, to 
say nothing of an international, rei)utation to make. 
It may, in this day ol best sellers and biggest prices, 
be worth wliile for a moment to recall the sums WJiistler 
received during liis liletime for Ins elrlnngs and litho- 
graphs, and compare them with the sums received for the 

work of bud- 
ding genius — 
in some cases 
there is no 
sign of the 
bud, and never 
will be. 

Whistler's 
" Douze Eaux 
Fortes " was 
sold by him for 
two guineas 
(or fifty francs) 
a set of twelve, 
thirteen with 
the cover. 
The sixteen 
Thames Etch- 
ings for twelve 
guineas. 

The Venice 
Etchings, first 
set of twelve, 
sold for fifty 
guineas, about 
four each — 
and it was 
years before 
the Fine Art 
Society got rid 
of them, and 
they never 
issued another 
set foi him, 
but went bael' 
to the London 
plates, the 
Thames set, 
which they 
sold for from 
one to two 
guineas each 
for years after. 
The second 
Venice set 
contained 
twenty-six proofs, and he could only get for these 
twenty-six, fifty guineas — the same price as for the 
twelve, and only about one-third the number of sets 
was printed. He never could get anyone to publish 
a set for him after this, though he made sets of etchings 
in France (two), Belgium and Holland. 

For single etchings, proofs, he got from two guineas to 
fifteen, at the end ; for his lithographs, until his death, 
from two to five guineas. Now people one knows nothing 



Glimpses of Whistler. 

Four snapshots taken by Mr. W. Heineniann, with whose permission they are here reproduced. 
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about, as his plates are bringing enormous prices, want 
the same prices people pay for his work to-day because 
they cannot get it otherwise. Dealers run uj) the other 
people and buy them in, in the hope of a demand made 
by themselves. There is a slight difference — but the 
world don't see it. 

Whistler never worked for anything but Ins art. He 
believed in that, and knew it woiild be appreciated-- 
as it is. But no ])ortrait j)aint(T wer j)aiiited so many 
p)ortraits and yet had so lew commissions — and this is 
true of all his work — but a few did believt^ in him, 
and they were eriougli. lie knew it was fatal to 
be popular, and h<' symrned yioyiularity — though he 
made the people lu* wislied look at his things. To have 
believed in him always was our good fortune, and it was 
an opportunity whic h has come to no one since Boswell 
to be asked to write such a man’s life, to be asktd by him 


to write the life of the greatest artist of modern times and 
our greatest friend. We have written as strongly as we 
could and we have nothing to take back — we have told 
the tnith as we know it, and we stand by it. We shall 
never again see a man in whom we can believe with all 
our mights and with all our hearts and with all our 
souls. We know that Whistler was the greatest artist 
of modern times, and the most interesting man of our 
time. We have made the world see this, and we have 
hastened his coming into his owm. But without us or 
any writers, by his work alone he w'ould have l.»een 
acknowledged the grc'nt man he is. We have had the 
chance to show it- the chance of our lives — and we 
are proud ol it. Wc have done the best we could. 
But we shall never have such a chance again, and 
we know' his fame is loo secure for any to prevail 
against it. 


WHISTLER.* 

By G. S. Layard. 


W HISTLER was a diamond willi many facets, and 
being also a poseut, he presented himself at 
different angles to different people. Already we have 
had him described from the optical angles of Monsieur 
Durel, Mr. Mortimer Men|>es, Mr. Otto Bacher, Mr. and 
Mrs. Pennell, and a host of others. Now' we have the 
opportunity of seeing him from the angle which he 
presented to Mr. T. R. Way in a little book which, tliough 
somewhat desultory, is never dull. It is chatty and has 
some good stories. But it is not for these that wt. 
welcome it. Rather is it for the side-lights which it 
throws on Whistler as 
lithographer and pas- 
tellist that it will be 
eagerly read by those 
who prefer to overlook 
the " mountebank ” 
and jiay homage to the 
artist. 

And when wc say 
“ mountebank ” it was 
surely rather the w^orld 
that was to blame than 
the man. For the 
world gets what it de- 
serves, and Whistler 
was not the only 
gertius who has thought 
it necessary to descend 
to the cutting of 
ridiculous capers for 
tht sake of getting 
people to listen to his 
^rious message. The 
maq who sings how- 
evef badly standing 
on bis head is sure of a 

* " Memories of James 
^cKeill Whistler, the Ar« 
tiet.” By T. R. Way. 

109 . 6 d. net. {John Lavie. ) 


great audience. The man who sings howe\er well 
standing on his two legs inav count himsell fortunate 
if he gets any hearing at all. 

Discursive though tliis book is, it yet leaves on(' 
definite im])ression. that of Wliistler " as the keen, 
untiring student and worker, rather than the brilliant 
figure in society or the keen fighter." And this impres- 
sion is agreeably intensified by the nature of the illus- 
trations. These being mainly reproductions of sketches 
and notes for pictures, we seem to surprise tlie artist 
at his moments of creation and to hear him as Mr. Way 

aptly puts it “ think- 
ing aloud." What a 
gT(?at eai nestness there 
was in tlie man to do 
the best possible that 
was in him. How 
punctual he was to 
destroy what did not 
come up to the high 
standard that he set 
himself. It may seem 
puerile to some, but it 
wa.s wholly character- 
istic of his passion for 
completeness, that his 
care about anything 
to do with writing was 
as intense as if he were 
making an etching or 
painting ^ picture, and 
his greAt feeling for 
composition, which is 
really the basis of all 
decoration, showed it- 
self in such details as 
the addressing of an 
envelope or postcard. 

I have kno.wfi him," 
says Mr. Way, " to go 



Sketch of Whistler whilst he 

I>rawn by T. R. Way. WSS RetOUChlAg S StOnS. 

Erom “ Meinorlea of Jame^ McNeill Whktier/’ by T, R« Way (John Cane)* 



The Pool, 
(Whistler), 
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to the post oflpLce himself rather than trust anyone else 
to fix on the stamp for liim, lest it should not be 
exactly in its right place I ** 

Again and again through the book this note of intense 
determination that nothing but the best should go forth 
from his studio is sounded, and the vltiter of this volume 
is peculiarly fitted to insist upon this because of the 
intimate nature of the services which lie rendered to 
the artist. Himself an adept in the process invented 
by Senefelder, it was lithography that was the cause of 
Mr. Way's first coming into touch with Whistler. And 
lithography is a method of rejiroduction, which besides 
offering the artist every variety of strength from black 
to white, and an almost unexplored field of colour sug- 
gestion, can legitimately claim to be the one positive 
process by \A’hich an artist can multiply his ideas. Like 
etching it is 
autographic, 
but unlike 
etching, and 
in this im- 
measurably 
its superior, 
the worker 
in it is able 
to see ex- 
actly what 
he is doing 
and, with 
experience, 
to know ex- 
actly what 
the print for 
which he is 
working will 
yield. In 
lithography 
there is no 
possibility of 
the printer 
“ assisting " 
the drawing 
with " retro- 
ussage," or 
spreading of 
the ink as 
is frequently 

done in etching. As a result the lithograph is the pure 
and undiluted work of the artist himself. True, there is a 
certain quality in Whistler's etchings that is wanting in 
his lithographs, but tliis is in a sense accidentid, and there 
is a growing conviction in other minds besides Mr. Way's 
that for the reproductive side of his art he found in 
lithography the most sympathetic and perfect medium 
of all. Certainly Wliistler himself looked upon ^s later 
lithographs, when he had become the master of that 
method, as having qualities equal to, though of course 
differing from, those of hiis finest etchings. I myself 
am the fortunate possessor of his works in both media 
— ^the lithographs cost me a penny a piece — and I always 
feel nearer the master, more certain that I have received 
his message when contemplating those wrought in the 
less showy medium. 

If genius consists in the infinite capacity for taking 


pains, which I deny, then certainly Whistler had it. 
But he had inudi more than this lie had the )K)wer 
of accomplishing things at whieh no mere artificer, 
however mdustinms, however shiilul, and with inhnite 
time at liis dis])()sal, could ever have arrived. That I 
think is the better definition of genius. In other words, 
he was gifted with the eve ol the seer, which could 
pluck out all that was essential and disregaid all that 
was superfluous. Wc have all laughed at the story of 
Oscar Wilde, who, alter a hard niorning’s work, pro- 
fessed to have removed a single comma Ironi a set of 
verses and, after another strenuous morning, to have 
put it back again. But we forget the many vacuous 
mornings of our own in which not even so much as a 
comma lias been wrestled with. 

On p. 6 q Mr. Way strikes a note w^hich we who 

have learned 
through con- 
temjilation 
of th(‘ work 
of the great 
artists to see 
a new heaven 
and a new 
earth, should 
be instant in 
season and 
out of season 
i n impress- 
ing upon our 
fellows who 
look upon 
pictures a s 
the end and 
aim of pic- 
torial art. 
Writing o f 
Whistler's 
magnetic in- 
fluence on all 
who came in 
contact with 
him, Mr. Way 
says “ when- 
ever I had 
been with 
him in the 

studio, nature was always full of his pictures when I left." 
If only everyone wcmld realise the great significance of 
that, we should not see the bored and bewildered faces 
wliich render our picture galleries such melancholy 
gathering places. If only i)eople could be brought to 
believe that the great artist is putting down on paper 
or canvas for all time something of his w^onderful insight, 
something other than a mere transcript of what anyone 
can see for himself, they would then go out into the 
world with ej^es open and able, in a measure, to 
pierce below the surface of things and see the essential 
beauty that exists in the heaven that lies about 
them. 

Isn't it Clementina Wing, in Mr. Locke's clever nove 
of that name, who says to her sitter : “ How on earth 
do you think I should be able to paint you if it hadn't 
been for Velasquez ? " Now, we can't all be artists 



Whistler's Famous Portrait of 
His Mother. 


Now in the Luxembourg. 
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like that clever lady, but we can all learn, like her, to 
see nature through the spectacles of a Keats, a Velasquez, 
or a Whistler, if only we will humbly sit at their feet 
and try to understand. 

This, it is clear, Mr. Way has done, and it is 


this that makes his beautiful little volume worth 
reading. 

His attitude is the becoming one of the disciple rather 
than the critic, a refreshing attitude in these days when 
Jack is as good as his master— and a little better. 


“THE BOOKMAN” PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

OCTOBER, 1912. 

Answers to these competitions {each on a separate sheet hearing the name and address of the sender) should he 

forwarded not later than the i$th of the month to 

" The Prize Page," The Bookman, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. Warwick Square, E.C. 


I. -A Prize of One (iuiNKA is offered for tlie best 
original Lyric. 

II. -A J’rize of Half a Guinea is offered for the best 
quotation from English verse ap])licable to any 
review or the name of any author or book 
aj)pcaring in this number of The Bookman. 
Preference will be given to quotations of a 
humorous nature. 

III. — A Prize of Three New Books is offered for the 

best Rhymed Alj^habet on the books of this 
autumn and their autliors. 

IV. - “A Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the best 

review in not more than one hundred words 
of any recently pubhsh<*d book. Competitors 
should give the names of authors and publishers 
at head of their reviews. 

V. — A copy of The Bookman will be sent post free for 


twelve months to the sender of the best suggestion 
for The Bookman Competitions. The Editor 
reserves the right to use any suggestions sub- 
mitted. 

RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR 
SEPTEMBER. 

I. — The Prize of One Guinea for the best Lyric is 
divided, and Hat.f a Guinea is awarded to Mrs. 
S. l^arker, of Eountayni' Street, Goole, E. Yorks, 
and Half a Guinea to William A. Lambe, of 
7. Paston Place, Brighton, for the following: 

I have saiknl many si»as, I hasc heard many tongues, I have 
seen many lands, 

In a world that is fair as Heaven, and loul a.s the darkest place, 
I have kept through it all, fis God helped me, the toueh of your 
hamls ; 

I have lived many days by the light 1 last saw on your face. 
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I have Rathcrcd me gold, I have 

gathered me gems. 1 have '-HI 

gathored me goods — 

Riches and treasures, men call 
them : — 1 laugh, — I was 

The memory of all that you said, 

I have seen new grave, 1 have 

and have jiassed from our 

Ood be praised that tlie soul is a 
living flame that dies not out 
witli the breath — 

Tliov ar(‘ wiong. for you live ; 

you are mine Y<ui spoke _ , 
io niy s|)int to-day' 

jMks S. I^akkku " . 

Tfll-: I’KINC h.SS ( HOOSI S 

Hail I been wise, I would 
liave jiassed yon by, 

On that fair iiioiniug wlu'ii 
from oul I he wood, 

Kiinuing von raine to greet me and 1 stood 
Spell-bound to see sueli longing in v<mr eve 

Wlial toiild I do luit iold \cui to iiiv lireast 
I (ould not light at all against the ]»()W'er 
(.)! your ti lumph.iat love, it Avas an hour 
<■)! peifeit loy. of soirow dispossessed. 

Had I been wise' I shiuilti hii\e Ind you go 
hi'lore your lips had kisserl m\ tears awa\ . 
Shaming inv (loubt of non whu h till that d.iv 
Had rolibed me o1 my treasiiie, bi ought me woe 

Had I not seen the signal, hear<l the call, 

I'lie clear, sweet tall nnIikIi onls' lo\e ran make, 
T had not lost a kingdom lor sour sak(‘, 

Had I been wise ; but vsisdom is not all. 









Old Hungerford Bridge 

(Whistler). 


Thes' .set me down among llie tleud, 

With candles twain at feet and head, 

And ]>allid shroud ujion me spread 

My Lady came, unseen, unheaid. 

Hilt 1 felt Jier soul like a madtiened bird 
I'lutteimg round as tlie ilaine-light stirred. 

I'he graven tombs our bodies keej), 

(Little hatli love but the end of mirth) 

Hut our souls ate sunk m slumber deep 
I'lll God shall break Iheir Iramed sleep: 
(.Vnd the span of life hath tears hii giitb ') 

(Norman Davidge (Jnllick, (), ClianlrY Road, 
linstol.) 


Clifton, 


T come to thee beloxed, ltd me lean 

Upon thv strength. supjK)rt me, lilt me uji , 

1 shall not shrink to put aside the < up 
Ol jirincely l.iv'ours ; let me be thv (.Jiieeii 

W’m V, T.amiik. 


TOO T.ATi:. 

(“ () for li\c minutes more ol her, to tell her with what love 
and admiiation .is ot the beaiitifiillest of know'll human souls, 1 
dill intriiisicallv ahvays legaid liei.’') 

Carlxlv to his diad wife. 


AVe stdecl lor iiriuting ■ 

i.\ si;PAR'\ rioN. 

Dear, though 1 may imt know' 

How you are laiing, .i% day Jollows dcU , 

Peatelullv blank, irionotoiioiisly grcA'. 

I’his heart and soul must go 

On an iinpassioneil quest : 

“We found you oni'e— our joy and stieiiglli ami home' 
And, till w'e hud again, must ever uiam, 

Know'ing no human rest." 

Dearest, your pleading hands, 

That often told me w^liat you could not sa\. 

Seem stretched out still to draw me oil the wav 
Through dark bewihrmig lauds 

Of rime and J.ife to You ' 

Still through the mist there* shines ff*r me yoiii fate! 

{O iiod of Love, 1)1 rhnie oivii hour and fy/aie, 

Make the dear true i) 

(Helen K. Watts, Lentoii Vicarage, Nottingham.) 

A HALLAD OF BURIAL. 

My Lady sat in her lonely bow'er, ^ 

(Little hath love but the end oi mirth) 

Silent she sat full many an hour, 

Her hair hung down in a golden shower * 

(And the span of life hath tears for girth ') 

Her face was wan as a frozen sea ; 

Her lids were hot as coals might be. 

Beneath, her eyes stared woefully. 

My Lady heard in the court below 
The fall of feet in the crackling snow. 

The priests and the mourners, sad and .slow. 

They bore me by on drapdd bier. 

While throbbing through me sharp and clear 
My Lady’s heart I seemed to hear. 


It I had known hf)W soon iii Death's calm slumber 
Your bus\' h.inds and bi'.itmg heart would re.st, 

C’ouid I iiaxe lell the giauous w'ord uns])»>ken, 
l>isguisiiig all the hu e within mv breast ? 

Repi OfK hfiil niemoiies aioiind me gallier, 

I lie buideiis that I might have hel]»ed you bear, 

The hoiiis I mighi liai-e made Jess long and loiu'lv, 

I lie joys v>u \ainly soiiglit w'lth me to share, 

ft IS loo late to oiler reparation, 

And though m\' eyes be dimmed with soriow keen, 

1 tannol bung them back — the years dejuirlcd, 

Hut oulv think ol .dl that iniglil have been. 

In solitude mv jiatliw'ay now jiuisumg. 

Without your smile, \‘oiir A'oiie's g(*ntle tone, 

I laii but Sock I b’avcn’s pitying lorgiveness. 

And iiy in penitence — "if 1 had kiiowm ' ’’ 

() ye. whose daily pilgrimage is brightened 

And blessed by sonu^ sAveet presence at vour side, 
UiMiiember 'tis the sfjohen love that teedeth, 

By this alone the hisart is salished 
Kee[» not ensealed your fountains ol atleition, 

No word of tenderiu-ss leaA^* e’er unsaid, 

Belter strew' Mow'rs ot kindness foi the living. 

Than lay them in despair upon the dead. 

(Rev. Ktlwin C. Lansdown, Tlie Manse, Derby Road, 
South Woodford, N.E.) 

A SLKKPLKSS SORROW. 

T. 

T had a sorrow that refused to sleep 
Usurping still my restless couch by night, 

Robbing my days of eomfortable light, 

Driving me forth to cur.se my gods and weep. 

2 . 

1 took my sorrow to the woodland wild 

Where pigeons crooned and all things seemed at rest, 

But still it turned to rend my anguished breast 
And send me on my way unreconciled. 
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3 

Where ling and heather crowned 
the purple hill 

I sought to lav mv soirow in 
the grave, 

With songs of hope and resolu- 
tion brave 

No tomb (ould hold iny grief. 
It claimed me still 

4 

I sought a sobbing channel of 
the sea, 

That in a daik and dteadful 
cave made moan ; 

The surges warred on unrelent- 
ing stone. 

And ciept, and curled, and 
spurned my grief and me. 

5 

Bitter and cold uprose the sullen 
tide 

With rolling echoes of the tor- 
tured deep. 

And then, at length, my sonow 
fell asleep 

And I forgot, and, in forgetting, 
died. 

(Irene Barlow, Clo/^Iier Park, 
Tyrone ) 



Whistler’s Famous Residence, The White 


We specially commend 


House, Tite Street, Chelsea. 


also the Lyrics sent in by v 

Alfred Barnes (Forest Gate), Ko.se M. Lomas (Newbury), Dean (Bromley), Ethel M. Adams (Whitchurch), Miss 

Florence E. Briggs (Crow’n Hill), Katharine Sidebottom Cx Hennings (St. Albans), Leslie M. Priest (Norwich), 

(Bramhall). B. R. M. Hethenngton (Carlisle), Jeanne Amelia D. Light (Enfield), Edith ( onquer (Liscard), Mrs. 

Butler (Westbury-on-Trym), Eveline Emily Ife (Plum- A A. Green (Wolverhampton) L. Port (Clapton), Walter 

stead). Miss E. Moore (Liverpool), S. B. Irene Bell (Lon- G. Priest (Norwich), D. C. Yarrow ((xlasgow), Ursula 

don, W.C.), Martin A. Kennedy (South Shields), Kathleen Roberts (Rugby), Cr. A. C M. (Glasgow), Gra^ M. 

Knox (Belfast), Robert Everall (Plaistow), Morns F. Measham (jesmond), Gus. Lenorme (Bingley), C. E. 

Cock (Ashford), Emily Kington (Blairgowrie), Ethel Sladden (Luton), E L Fairw(*ather (Lcytonstone), D. 

Goodwin (Clapham), Helen Lanyon (London, W.), McLaren (Ixith), Jas. Mitcliell (Edinburgh), J. Tarry 

Elizabeth P. Sholl (Yatton), E. A. Pearson (Fleet), (Richmond), H. R. Smith (Newcastle), Mrs. Ring (Bir- 

Mervyn Davies (London, W.), Violet Pascoe Williams, mingham), Edwin Walters (Denmark Hill), Lily Irwin 

E. Irene Seaton (Boxmoor), Gwenn F. Narnham (Gil- (Leamington), Thomas Moult (Manchester), B. (t. Brooks 

lingham), Edward Howard (Putney), Mrs. A. E. M. Baker (Wood Green, N.), Cyril G. Taylor (Heswall, ( heshire), 

(W. Hampstead), B. Vickery (Bradford), Maude Carter Wayland Young (Slieffield), Ada Baxter (Leicester), 

(Redland), W. M. Lodge, Henry S. Baker, Jas. Florence M. Wilson (Bangor, Co Down), Harold J. 

Thompson (Aberdeen), Marjorie D. Niven (Peterhead), Taylor (Ramsgate), A. M. Bowyer-Rosman (Ladbroke 

Grace M. Measham (Newcastle), Miss M Swann (Great Grove, W.), Maude (,olett (Chcltenliam), A. S Barnard 

Missenden), Mary Bradford Whiting (Ramsgate), Doris (Walsall), Vernon H. Porter (Clapton, N.E ), G. G. 

Jackson (Northampton), V. 
Ford (Clifton), Louie Gray 
(Frinton-on-Sea), Margaret 
I^ickin (Wrexham), Albert E. 
Bames (Beaconsfield), Frank 
Garrett (Birmingham), Mar- 
garet Painter (Wimbledon), 
Mabel A. McMolyncux (St. 
Albans) , Ethel Painter 
(Wimbledon), Edward Grif- 
fiths (Liverpool), Dorothy 
Poole (Godaiming), Gertrude 
Pitt (Belsize Park, N.W.), H. 
M. Winter (Dublin), Wallace 
Davies (Frees, Salop), Lilian 
Hyde (I^es, Salop), Mrs. A. 
H. Sale (Polesworth), S. Gert- 
rude Ford (Bournemouth), 
Eric V. Overell (Leamington), 
Mrs. Lesley Keighley (New 
Brighton), " Alfred Barnes 
(Forest Gate, E.), Beryl M. 
May (Famham), J. G. Home 
(Blairdrununond, Perth) , J can 
MacDiarmid (Largs), E. J. 
Oliver (Wood Green, N.), Mws 
V. A. Callander (London, 
S.W.), Violet Gillespie (Forest 
Hfll, S,E.). G. E. Uolmn 
(Great Malvem), P. Lynch 
(Bowe» Path, N.). H. BecM 
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(Wolverhampton), Effie Philp (Edinburgh). Gladys 
Evelyn Warren (St. John’s Wood, N.W.), E. Hartley 
(Dacre Banks, Yorks), Miss G. M. Northcott (West Kirby) 
Maurice Frank (Brixton, S.W.), K. Elsie Hunt (North 
Shields), R. W. King (Catford, S.E,), Miss G. M. Clive 
(Birmingham), J. Richard Ellaway (Basingstoke). Anita 
Lea (Liverpool), Constance Goodwin (Clapham, S.W.). 
F, N. Jellicoe (Stockwell, S.W.), Eric Trayler C'ook (Lon- 
don, N.), Wilfred Morris (Bodmin), Hugh G. GriilUhs 
(Bury), Arbel M. Aldous (Saffron Walden). Fred W. 
Quinton- Anderson (Edinburgh), Marjorie ('. Barnard 
(London, S.W.), J, W. James (Cardigan), M. S ('arter 
(Brighton), W. Hodgson Burnett (Kensington, W.), E. K. 
(Hull), Ernest F. Seymour (Kilburn, N.W.), Miss C. 
Ward (Bridlington), P. Selver (Fulham, S.W.). Isaac 
Rosenberg (Hampstead, N.W.), Lydia Dean (Wishaw), 
Florence Bagster (Kendal), ('. Evan Jones (Brocken- 
hurst), William Kettle (Streatham, S.W.), C. B. Lugden 
(Wakefield), H. Faure (London. N.W.), Frank Brebner, 
jun. (Aberdeen), Janet Agnes Bell (Edinburgh), Albert 
Fuller (Cardifi), M. Thorpe (Catford, S E.). Ivan Adair 
(Dublin), Winifred Goodwin (('laphain, S.W.), John G. 
Fletcher (London, W.C.), Olivia Moir (Manchester), 
Margaret S. Ogle (Englrfield 


A C HILD'S VISIONS. Bv Daphne Allen. 

(G Allen A' Sons ) 

“ Of randirtl npplc. <piin('t', iinil plum, and gourd ; 

With jellies soother than the eiiMinv ( urd 
And liueiil sirojis, timt with < innanion " 

John Ki ais — of St. AqjU'<: 

(George A. C. MaeKinlay, 9, Burnbaiik (lardens, Glasgow.) 

in. -A Pkizl or Thickt. Ni-av BtxtKS for the best 
Epitapli on the late snnnner in lour lines of verM‘ 
is awarded to L. A. Pooler, can' of The Yen 
Archdeacon of Down, Tlie Rectory, Downpatrick, 
Ireland, for the following : 

EPfT VPH ON Till*: LM'h: SUMMIML 

Tears are lor ivailm;; . tfioii did'st weep alwa\, 

Now storm-begirt, now sohlun^ soft and low , 

Tiiv “ name is writ in water,” wherefoie wi^ 

Di y-PVed do stanil. and j^ladlv wateh thee ^o 1 

L, A Pool i:r 

The best of the mimerons other E])ita])hs receivt'd are 
those sent in by A. S. Barnard (Walsall), Mrs. KeighleV 
(N(‘w Brighton). Marjorie ('. Barnard (London, S.W.). 
Thos. Ingli* (Sutton). Donald R. (h)oding (Soiithwold). 
Miss A. M. Weir (Arbroath). Marion Bind (Llangair).^ 


Green), V. W. Ware (Sonth- 
sea). Alfred C. Ward (Haeknev, 
N.E.), Mrs. Sarah J ('ole (Nol- 
tingliam), Josi phine Cirt'gorv 
(Bradford). Alice Davis (Idilket* 
tone), Crawford Kt'il (Dublin), 
A. Kate llick'^on (Leicester), 
(dadys King (Hornsey, N.), Ellen 
J. Clutterbnrk (lb*(»inley), K. .\. 
Lawrence {Li\’erj)ool). and 1 Mi \ 11 is 
Morns (Jhu'c.j 

IJ . — TUv Prize orllAbr a Gitnla 
for the bi'st quotation is 
awarded to Miss K. Elsie 
Hurst, of 10], Park ('rescent, 
Norih Shields, for llu* iollow- 
ing ; 

SllOLLD l (U) To Till-: li\K 

By j. f. (rRia.soN Si ATI. K 
(Bill of Slock ) 

“ Drink to ine only with thine eve.s.” 

Ben joNsoN -Te CiIki. 

Wc also select for printing : 

THK VfCAB’S SLCKI'.r. Bv C R. 
Jeffrey. (Murray A Kvenden ) 

“ They came and stole my garments, 
My stockings, all my store. 

But they could not steal my sermons 
For they were stolen before ” 

Rev. 11. Townshend— BT’/ fi'/'a/;/. 

(G. W. Turner, 17, Lister Street, 
Rotherham.) 

KNlCKERliOCKKR DAYS 
By Harris Tweed. 

“ Once more into the breach, dear 
friends, once more!” 

Shakespeare— i/nirv FT 

(Miss Margaret vS. Ogle, Royal 
Holloway College, Englcfield 
Green, S.O., Surrey.) 

LADY ERMYNTRUDE AND THE 
PLUMBFR. 

By Percy Fendai.l. (Stephen Swift.) 
'* But they couldn’t chat together 
They had not been introduced.” 
W. S. Etiquette. 

(Miss F. M. Jamieson, ii, Crieff 
Road, Wandsworth Common, 
London, S.W.) 



In the posHf>Bfilon of the DiichL'HS of Argyll. 


Bust of Whistler. 


From Lift of Whistler (hr^t edition), by E. K. and J. Pennell (Holnoniann). 
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Waterloo Bridge from the Savoy 

(Whistler). 


of the Irish " Murphy/* intermingled with 
the author's tentative moralisings, cannot 
fail to attract those who are genuine dog- 
lovers. To them this *' message ’* will bo 
ever-welcome. , 

We also select for printing : 

THE DAUGHTER OF BRAHMA. 

Bv J. A. R. Wylie. 

(Mills & Boon.) 

Deep into the mystic heart of India 
this absorbing novel penetrates — “ East is 
East and West is West ” always its under- 
lying mo/i/. The tragedy of the pathetic 
misunderstood David, his marriage with 
the Brahmin Priestess, the constant fret 
and jar between two for-ever separated 
races — the fraud and fanaticism of one 
religion, the hypocrisy of the other — are 
boldly and fearlessly revealed. Strong, 
yet poetical, it pleads lor toleration and 
sincerity. The vivid word-pictures, the 
subtle analysis of character, its sheer 
beauty enthrals us. Read with an " open 
mind " it is at once a joy — and a lesson. 


M. Kenned}^ (Soiitli Shields), Miss J. A. Jenkins (f.iver- 
pool), Kathleen Knox (Belfast), Miss L. Mugford (Sutton 
at Hone), John Cadman (Southyxirt), J. Svvinscon (Tun- 
bridge Wells), Eric P. Freeman (Bexley Heath). Miss E. A 
Pearson (Fh'et). S. J. Morrison (Barrow-in-Furness), J. 
Gregory (Bradford), Miss M. K. Perkins (Highgate), 
Arthur Blundell (Southport), Doris Dean (Bromley), 
M. M. Whiling (W. Ealing), Miss H. M. Anden (Church 
Stretton), Miss Watson (Newcastle), E. G. Hogan (Not- 
tingham), L. I’ort (Clapton), J. C. Buclian (Alloa), Amy 
Ellen Lester (Stoneby), II. J. Taylor (Ramsgate), (jcr- 
aldine Tatlow (Chipyienham), Horace W. Walker (Bees- 
ton), Jean Wilson (Chippenham), M. H. Linkinlater 
(Great Malv<‘rn), A. H. Mannington Sayers (ShelBeld), 
IL C. Brooks (Wood (keen), Wm. Fielding (Haywood), 
Miss M. E. Campbell (London, S.W.), Violet (iille.S]>ie 
(Forest Hill), A. R. Williams (\\\)rcesler), Geraldine V. 
Gallway (Thirsk), H. M. Winter (Dublin), Mrs. Wright 
(Sutton), Ada E. Mann (Rhyl), \\ F. J. Klammer (Glas- 
gow), B. D. Wright (Edinburgh), M. T. L. (Milton, 
Hants), Margaret l)icken (Wrexham), W, F. S. Joseph 
(London, W.), Eva Scott (Streathciin). E\'eh’n G. Lalinore 
(B.ith), G. F. A. Salmon (Penzance), F. IL Thomsem 
(Finchley), E. Russell (Ashton Manor), A. Clarke (High 
Wycombe), Ktn’. F. Hern (Rowland’s ('astle), Marcia 
Knight (Rushden), Caroline Coxliam (New Malden), 
M. A. Newman (Badingham), II. G. Dowling (Ports- 
mouth). Margery Finch (Portsmouth), Miss C. E. Muir- 
liead (London, N.), FTorence BagstiT (Kendal), Albert E. 
Barnes (Beaconsfickl), Lydia Dean (WishawJ, Miss E. M. 
Cooke (Mold), E. F. Seymour (Kilburn), W. H. Burnett 
(Kensington), Lillie Cole (Pontrilas), H. Caby (Ford- 
ham), Miss M. F. Aikman ((kasgow), F. W, Quiiiton- 
Anderson (Edinburgh), Miss Arbel M. ATdous (Saffron 
Walden), Maud McDonald (Enfield), Constance Goodwin 
(Clajiham), J. R. EUaway (Basingstoke), Albert I'uller 
<Cardiff),* John Fletcher (London, W.C.), Flora Bacot 
^Worthing), Miss V. W. Ware (Soulhsea), Kate Bedford 
<Brighouse), Josephine Gregory (Bradford), Stanley* 
Hunter (Lewisham), Theodora Martin (Bristol), Florence 
Macqueen (Bath), Phyllis Morris (Hove), Miss V. Huish 
!(Derby), and Maurice Frank (Brixton). 

IV. — ^The Prize of Half a Guinea for the best review 
in not more than a hundred words is awarded to 
Miss Agnes M. Macaulay, of Portswood, Great 
Malvern, for the following : 

MURPHY— A MESSAGE TO DOG-LOVERS. 

By Major Gambier-Parkv. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 

Amongst stories about dogs, *' Murphy *’ must certainly rank 
as a classic. One lays down the book impressed with its double 
charm " — tlie charm of stylo and the personal charm of the 
^ writer revealed tliroughout its pages. Major Gambier-Parry 
dii^noses dog-nature Mdth the same tender, sympathetic feeling 
i« shown by ^ great phyajeian towards a patient. The story 


(Lucy Chamberlain, Plas Brith, Llandudno, N. Wales.) 

POEMS OE RICHARD MIDDLETON. (Unwin.) 

Even if one did not know of the Ijinieiitablo tragedy of the 
poet’.s deatli, these poems would tell one that they are the bitter 
sweet, i^alatable-melancholy works of a poet manque. Delicate, 
susceptible to the most intimate feelings of things alive and dead, 
Middleton always sang “ with earth between his singing lips.” 
The pagariLsm he aimed at was impossible to one who had need 
.so mucli of fcympathv. generous, childlike svmy)a1hy (like Francis 
Thompson he turned to children for comfort m his misery) ; his 
striving after the great earthly yxissnuis weie voiced only in a 
ymllid Swmburnian failure TJiey aie haunting, .subtle melodies, 
(d unarisw'erable sorrow. 

(B. Dobree, Eushots, h'arnham.) 

ROSE OE THE GARDEN. By Kaihakinl Tynan. 

(Constal)le ) 

Readers of Lady Sara Lennox’s reminiseem es, published a 
few' years since, gladly meet them again in a novel (also in corres- 
pondence form between her and her dear gossij), ” Lady Susan ”). 



0t. Cofn'«*«ll 
nruMftM). 



Carlyle. 
By WhlstUr. 


; thetOU^gow.OallwT- 
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Whistler's Grave in Chiswick Graveyard. 

A low raihiifr like ihe irellis in the* itf iho Kiir du JJac, with flowers prowInR over it, - huts in the little nninaiked 

plot ot ground wliLte Whistler, the greatest artist ami most striking ]>crsondlltY nf the nineteenth rentiiry, lii's.il rest in 
.a irniott' eorner of the London he loved, not fai ft<»iii the house aiul nearer the grav** of Hogarth, who had heeii to him 
llie gieatest linglish inastfj 1 ‘iorn the days of Ills boyhood in St reterslnirg.” E. K. and J. reniiell. 

I'tom Ilf IlVns//fi' (hrst eilltlon) by h. R. and J. IV'nnell (Heinemann), 

Note • A iijonnmeni 10 Whistler lids only recently been erected ovei his grave, 

'What a chiirniing: pcrhonalily jirotty "Sally” mii.st have had. countert'd. 'IVi the coinpre 

T„oved universally Irnni infamy, come to inatunty at liflcen, chionulinK the doiiif^s of 

.and leehnL^ iniddle-aged at twenty-two ' Pathetic m contrition. ceedinKlv entertaining and, 
■candid in explantition, atlmiretl for " biavery ’’ even liy ]K)htical contains some very true 
^euemies Sueli letters are not written in telephone days, and short, although some may 

the scent of lio*-fu)nrri is gratelul to us We .ire loth to say few can deny the elevernet 

-Toofl-hye, thn’ we leave her encircled by happiness. (Miss L Mugforcl Suttoi 

(M. M) 

YONDER. By K 

A Lrri'LE f)F I'-N'ICK YTHING. I'Iy E, V, LiirAS. Tins is a study of two 

(Methuen ) j>oss(‘ss a ])assionate love ( 

, , , i 1 . 1 something ol life’s bitterm 

Tins wise, tender, iioniral, and itrepres.sible anthologist has when I'heresa’s father rame 

dailed to I’lv-iist an iM(“sistible temptat ion, 1 le olleis us here what lived, the thread of their 

may be called an aiitliologv of anthologies b'or what are his pigmV maelstrom of then 

-essavs but ac cretions of luusitig and fact about a single nucleus ? force of nature. By a si; 

And his novels liut luindlt^s of things held together by a single of the mountains .imi 1 

temperament? Be e.iii truly say: "Who touches my books intrinsic valmv which rai.se* 

touches a man ; and what is man but an anthology ? " Here ^ burst of spontaneous 

IS a shilling bampiet : twenty-eight courses of the best service, 

• lights, coiiveisatioii ])eTfert But the book must be di]»ped into: IrdCCy Watts, 25» «■ 

one cannot tasle everything at a time. 

,<John G Fletcher, 18 Talbot House, St. Martin’s We also specially com 
Lane, London . W .) j j p^icc (Keiglih 

Gertrude Pitt (Belsize P 

MKdiTlER THAN '1 HI-: SWORD (London, S.W.), Miss B1 

By At piionse Courlandfu. (Liverj)ool) , Miss L. Mugf 

{'1. I'isher TTnwin.) wick ( WiiiibJedon), Eini 

This is a stirring story ol the man m the street - in the, sense Marshall (TvOndon, S.W 

*in which the phrase is ust;d by Journalists, to whom " the street " Strcttf>n), Edgar Caton 

.is Flee.t Street, the realm of the Press. Humphrey Ouriin loves ]y[ ^ Yount: (Wcvbride 

Lilian and abandons her, fearing that she may himlei his work ; ITT ^ \ ” 

die loves Elizabeth, and because he will not leave "the street " noiinc Jotk'S (pvvanseaj, 

for her s.ake she throws him over. 'I he novel is an exhaustive Lome (jray (Printon-on- 

.study of Joutnahsni, and the .sway of the Press over its subjects de-la-Mer, France), Os( 

is well emphasized in the Iasi scene, where Humphrey, killed in Mrs. Charles Writlht ( 

the Vinegrower’s Riot, to which he has been .sent as Special Cor- i \ a wii 

■respondent, says as he falls: "What a ripping story this will (C/amontlgOF A. lY WllJ 
make for TAc Day.” Lalonde (Bath), Ernest 

/(Mary Bradford Whiting, Ferriby Lodge, Ramsgate.) Newman (Badinj 

' c ^ o o / (Bridg^vatcr), J. Swansc 

PRIDE OF WAR. By Gustave Janson. (Folkestone), ar 

(Sidgwick & Jackson.) ^ 

The evil.s of war are here depicted with a realism so powerful ,, 

-'that the publication of this book may substantially further the ITIE BOOKMAN 

4 >cause of peace. Every story is entertaining and instructive. Burnett, of 5, E( 


The Arab, the Turk, and the 
Italian are iiortrayed with an 
accuracy which is astonishing to 
one who has lived in ihe company 
of each. Put one elTort stands 
out prominently above the rest. 
Fontanara, tlie Italian archsEo- 
logist, IS a jisychologK al study 
worthy of the highest praise. Ihe 
tortuies t his delicate mind enduies 
make the following the only 
adecjuale descnjilion of war : O 
horrible ' O lioinble ' most 
hori ible 

(C. Hiirland, 12, Easby Ml., 
Morley Road, Bradlord.) 

ONE Ol- HS. 

By Gilbert Frankau. 
(Chatto Sc Windus ) 

L Chiswick Graveyard. One can imagine a reader of 

over it, ‘ hilts in the little iiiirnaiked some hiindied years hence study- 
le miieteeiith rentiiry, 1 u s .it rest iii VOluiUe in greatiperplcxit y. 

t* of Hogarth, who had hvvn to him j ^ ^ ■*. ^ 

** F K and J Pciiiit'll tnr it is cssciitin.1 to DC ti iTiciiinor 

einemaiin). * bie present generation in order 

wei hi-s Krlve. understand and appreciate the 

topical allusions constantly cn- 
eounten'd. 'IVi the eoinprehending, however, this versified satire, 
chi onu ling the doings of a " young man about town,” is ex- 
ceedingly entertaining and, wliile possibly somewhat exaggerated, 
contains some very true rellectioiis jningently expressed. In 
short, although some may disapprove of the poem’s morality, 
few can deny the cleverness of its composition. 

(Miss L. Mugford, Sutton-at-Honc, nt^ar Dartford, Kent.) 

^'ONDER. By IC. H. Youno. (Heinemann.) 

Tins IS a .study of two temperaments, similar in that they 
j»oss(‘ss a jiassionate love of nature and arc destined to know 
something ol life’s bitterne.ss. From the first sun-lit morning, 
when I'heresa’s father came to the little cottage where Alexander 
lived, the thread of their lives was joined, till eventually the 
pigmy maelstrom of then pride vanished before the irresistible 
force of nature. By a subtle and poetical rendenng of this 
bond of the mountains and heather Miss Young creates the book’s 
intrinsic value, which rai.ses it from the level of prose narrative 
to a burst of spontaneous lyricism. 

(Guy Tracey Watts, 25, St. John's Road, Clifton, Bristol.) 


We also specially commend the n'views sent in’ by the 
Rev. T. J. Price (Keighley), Mrs. Stephen Parker (Goolc), 
Gertrude Pitt (Belsize Park, N.W.), Marjorie C. Barnard 
(London, S.W.), Miss Blair (Stirling), Miss J. A. Jenkins 
(Liv(Tj)ool) , Miss L. Mugford (Sutton-at-Hone) , Miss Madg- 
wick (Wimbledon), Emily Kington (Blairgowrie), Hester 
Manshall (London, S.W.), Miss II. N. Anden (Church 
Stretton). Edgar Caton (Barrow-in-Furness), Dorothie 
M. N. Young (Weybridge), Leo Dclicati (Bristol), Gwen- 
doline JoTK's (Swansea), Albert E. Barnes (Beaconsfield) , 
Louie Gray (P'rinton-on-Sea), Mary Kingdom (St. Jacut- 
de-la-Mer, France), Oscar L. Taylor (Bournemouth). 
Mrs. Charles Wright (Sutton), Miss J. E. Chesham 
(Cambridge), A. R. Williams (Worcester), Irene Pollock 
Lalonde (Bath), Ernest F. Se^miour (Kilburn, N.W.), 
M. A. Newman (Badingliam, Suffolk), Alan C. Fraser 
(Bridg^vatcr), J. Swanscon (Tunbridge Wells), Miss E. 
Makry (Folkestone), and Augusta Hall (Hull). 

V. — The Prize of One Year's Subscription to 
“ The Bookman " is awarded to Mr. W. Hodgson 
Burnett, of 5, Edwardes Square, Kensington, W. 
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THE MAJORITY OF ^^THE BOOKMAN.’^ 

By Sir W. Robertson Nicoll, LL.D. 


T he Bookman has now completed twenty-one 
years of life. It is a long life for a literary 
journal, and in these days it is a long period for one man's 
occupancy of the editorial chair. Those associated with 
The Bookman may be allowed to congratulate them- 
selves modestly on the fact that the circulation is. after 
twenty years, at its higliest point, with every sign of 
increase. 

Eleven years ago, when The Bookman had accom- 
plished its first ten years. I wrote a short article on the 
subject, and I may be permitted at this stage to resume 
the theme. While attempting nothing in the nature of 
an exhaustive survey, I may point out how the periodical 
has developed from its beginnings. 

It was in 1886 that I first 
resolvedto publish a monthly 
literary journal. At that 
time I was occupied with 
various important and diffi- 
cult undertakings, and it was 
not till five years had passed 
that I was free to begin. 

My plan was to make the 
journal as popular as I could, 
and at the same time to 
maintain its literary quality. 

There seemed to be' a place 
for illustrations, and I be- 
lieved, even more firmly 
than I do now, in the value 
of paragraphs. It was also 
my purpose to pay special 
attention to new authors 
and to fresh developments 
of literature. Models in the 
strict sense I had none ; but 
a monthly called the Register, 
which had a short life in the 
sixties, suggested some ideas. 

It contained paragraphs of 
literary gossip and short 
signed articles on the chief 
books of the month. The 
proprietor, a Mr. Weldon, 
tridd to localise it among 
booksellers, but with small 

success. W. M. Rossetti, who had previously written 
much in the Critic and in the Spectator, was the chief 
cbiitributor, and the periodical was readable. Later on 
Messrs. Scribner, of New Y<>rk, started their Bookbuyer, 
now long'dead. I acted for a short time as London cor- 
respondent of this magazine. The Bookbuyer had illus- 
trations, and they w^era^well produced. It seemed to me 
tliat a monthly combining the best features of the Register 
afid the Bookbuyer, and somewhat more personal in its 
tone, nught succeed. 

On commencing The Bookman I set my heart on 
Souring certain contributors. From the CriUc, a literary 
;*{>ap^ long published and partly edited by Sergeant Cox, 
1 itA learned much. Jhe chief contrjbutDr to the CtitScf 


was the late Mr. Francis Espinasse. He wrote under 
many pen names — Frank Grave, Herodotus Smith, 
Lucian Paul, etc. — and everything he wrote was worth 
reading. Of English literary history in the nineteenth, 
century he had an unrivalled knowledge, and his style 
was bright and entertaining. With some difficulty I 
discovered Mr. Espinasse 's place of abode, and prevailed 
upon him to write his recollections of the Carlyles, with 
whom lie was very intimate, as many jiassages from letters 
testify. Mr. Espinasse died a short time ago in the 
Charterhouse, of which he had been a Brotlier for a good 
many years. He was a man of the most honourable 
and upright character, a very hard w'orker, and intensely* 
conscientious. But he was difficult to deal with, sus- 
picious and irritable. He 
had thrown up many situa- 
tions in his time owing to 
slight misunderstandings, 
and had found tlie way hard. 
But I persuaded him to go on 
with his articles, and he 
published them in that 
delightful and valuable book 
" Literary Recollections,'^ 
which stands (‘Ut still as one 
of the very best of its kind. 
Mr. Espinasse was induced 
also to do a certain amount 
of reviewing, and showed 
himself an accomplished but 
severe critic. My friend Mr. 
J. M. Barrie took a generous 
interest in the establishment 
of The Bookman, and gave 
me many paragraphs, as 
well as an article or two. 
Later on he contributed his 
beautiful poem on the death 
of R. L. Stevenson. But 
just as The Bookman started 
Mr. Barrie resolved to give 
over journalism and devote 
himself wholly to fiction and 
the drama. 

Sir W« Robertson Niooll. Another old and valued 

friend who helped from the 
* first was Professor Minto, of Aberdeen. Minto's contri- 
butions to English literary history will long preserve his 
name. He had much experience of journalism, having 
been a leader writer on the Daily News, and for some while 
editor of Examiner was forpartoj^he time under 
the propfietorship of Lord Rosebery. He ^d his best with 
the Examiner, and made it a very lively paper, but he found 
itimpossibletorevivea joumd which had b^shot through 
the head. In consequence he particularly disliked editorial 
work, and rejoiced in his appointment to a Chair in Abefr 
deen University. But he delighted in reviewing, and e 
fairer, more competent, and more appreciative critic could 
V not easily be found. Btie Uterary artid^ m i£e Nintb, 
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collected. He had a deep interest in all the younger 
writers, and especially in " Q." He was a contributor till 
the time of his lamented death. 

Another Scotch critic of great accomplishments, Dr. 
William Wallace, lately editor of the Glasgow Herald, and 
one of the most po})ular writers in the Spectator, was with 
me for many years. Nor should I forget tlic younger 
men, in particular Mr. A. C. Benson, a contributor from 
the beginning. Most of his articles wen* unsigned. I 
had also the brilliant and versatile L. F. Austin, who is 
not yet forgotten in London journalistic circles, though 
he left no abiding memorial of his many gifts. I had 
also many contributions from Mr. W. B. Yeats and Mr. 
William Watson, both in ])oetry and in prose. Some of 
Mr. Yeats' finest lyrics first appeared in The Bookman. 
At that time he was a diligent critic, and was especially 
earnest in praising the poetry of Robert Bridges. The 
Bookman has alwa^^s had tlie lu'lp of the younger men, 
and lam proud to think that Mr. G. K. Chesterton 'searliest 
articles appeared in its pages. Another early helper was 
Mr. G. A. Sinicox, who was brilliant a]ik(^ in prose and 
poetry. Mr. T. E. Page, Professor Wilkins, Professor 
W. M. Ramsa}^ Professor C. II. Herford, Miss Jane Barlow, 
Dr. Hay Fleming, and Mr. Francis Hindes Prroome, were 
also among the active and frequent contributors. 

In the AciidcMy 1 had read with admiration many 
articles by E. Purcell, and before starting The Bookman 
I made a special journey to Oxford in order 
to secure Mr. Purcell's help. As *‘Y.Y." he 
has been one of our most valued reviewers 
from the beginning. Later on I had the 
co-operation of Dr. William Barry, Mr. 

Frederick Greenwood, Professor David 
Masson, “Mark Rutherford," Mr. A. E. W. 

Mason, Mr. Louis Garvin, Mrs. Mcynell, 

Mrs. Craigie, Sir Frederick Wedmorc, and 
many others. From Mr. Swinburne and 
Mr. Watts-Dunton we had poetical contri- 
butions. When making my arrangements 
for the first number I asked an article from 
Mr. Walter Pater. He replied cordially that 
he was anxious to write on " Dorian Gray," 
and his article duly appeared in the second 
number of The Bookman, and provoked 
much comment. Professor Saintsbury has 
been for many years a much valued contrib- 
utor 

When The Bookman was commenced I 
endeavoured to e.stablish a journalistic 
department. Among the eminent journalists 
who helped me were Mr. J. A. Spender, now 
the distinguished editor of the Westminster 
Gazette, and Mr. H. W. Massingham, the no 
less eminent editor of The Nation, But after 
a time the claims of books prevailed, and 
this feature was practically dropped, much to 
my regret. Another feature, which was for 
a long time prominent, has been practically 
discontinued— that is the monthly reports on 
the Book Trade. I believe The Bookman 
inaugurated the lists of best-selling books, 
which have been largely given in English 
and American papers. The sale of books, 
however, is i>ow a very complicated affair. 


There are authors with a moderate circulation at home 
who have a very large Colonial sale. There are others, 
very ])opular in tliis countiy, for whose books tlicre 
is no demand in tlie Colonies. Wliat is true of the 
Colonies is true of America. One has t(^ lake the 
conjunct sale over the whole world before he is able to 
gauge with precision tin* ]>r)piilaril\- of an anlhor Again, 
certain aulhoi.s are ])n)minent in certain i)arts of the 
country and not so prominent in olheis. I was n grO- 
fully driven to the conclusion that the lists tended U> 
mislead. There are no means of getting at the total sale, 
and it is by the total sale that an author would prefer his 
popularity to be judged. We have, however, introduced 
features which have been more acceptable. In particular, 
the illustrated articles on s])ecial autliors lia\e prov’ed 
most acceptable. For some there has been a larger 
demand than for others, hut we have scarcely had a 
single failure. The competitions in >vhicli readers have 
been invited to join have also beem (‘iniiienlK' successful. 

Prom the first I have had the assistance of ^'ery able 
colleagues. Miss Anne Macdonell was my first assistant 
editor. Since then her nanu' has become very widely 
known. Mr. J. E. Hodder Williams, now a j)artner in 
thcj firm of Messrs. Hodder eSr Stoughton, became assist- 
ant e(litor in 1898, and was most useful in the develop- 
ment of the journal, I June now the \'aliied ser\iccs of 
Mr. A. St. John Adcock. What 1 said eleven years ago 
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might be repeated to-day : The Bookman is read by 
bookmen all over the British Empire. It has been a 
great pleasure to edit it ; my relations with proprietors, 
contributors, authors, publishers, booksellers and readers, 
have been of the most agreeable kind. I do not care to 
say anything about tlie future beyond this — that we 
shall endeavour to develop it steadily — to make it more 
valuable, more interesting in every way.” 

One project very dear to me has Ixmmi reluctantly aban- 
doned. I hoped to establish a (piarlerly rex iew wholly 


devoted to Englisli literary history and criticism. Such 
an organ is greatly needed for the publication of texts, 
the re-estimation of authors, the discussion of i)roblcms, 
the making known of discoveries. I still believe that 
such a periodical could be successfully established and 
that it might prove of eminent service. It could never 
be very remunerative, but if the right contributors were 
st'curcd it ought to meet its expenses. But ever-increas- 
ing work of various kinds has left me no leisure for the 
working out ol the idea. I hope it will be taken up 
by stronger and less occuj^ied hands. 


IHcw Books. 


MARRIAGE.* 

Tile mam plot of Mr. Wells’s new novel is extremely 
simple. Marjorie Pojie is a clexer, jiietty girl ol twenty^ 
belonging to a imddle-elass London family. Alamly to 
get away from Jier poor and rather sordid surroundings, 
she engages herself to Mr. Magnet, tin* famous humonnst 
with £^,000 a year. The story id tins imgagemcnt, wliich 
takes i)lacc at the Surrey lionse tlic Popes have taken for 
the summer, may be called the prelude of the book. It 
-i^onstitiites about the first 130 pages. Thvn, one after-* 
noon, out of the sky there crashes on to the Topes’ lawn, 
in a wrecked monoplane, an ayxilogetic hut self-collected 
young man. He is Tratloid, aged twenty-six, a brilliant 
scientist, with a great future and a small professorslup. 
Almost immediately he and Marjorie fall head over iicels 
in love with one another, and after some viokuit family 
.scenes her engagement to Magnet is broken off, while 
Trafforcl is turned out of the house. However, they elope 
41 few months later and settle down into a happy marriage. 
But presently the ijucstion of money grows urgent. Trattord 
has to give up some of his precious research work and 
deliver popular lectures. A baby is born, and tluui another, 
llierc is still insufticient money, and there arc the usual 
marital bickerings. And so at length Trattord has to 
surrender all his energies to the one pursuit ot wealth. He 
achieves a fortune in seven years by inventing synthetic 
rubber and by helping to rig the market in plantation 
shares. They move into a larger house, with a butler and 
every comfoiT. They have now foui children and an 
assured position. But, far from being happier, tlicy are 
vaguely discontented. 'Fraftord suddenly jlecides that 
he must go right away for a year and ” tliink." ITc fixes 
-on Labrador as the spot, and there, in the depths ol the 
wild, lie and his wife winter amidst incredible hardships. 
But in the end they win, somehow or other, the knowledge 
of .what they must do with their lives, and in winning it 
they win happiness. Here, on the eve of their sailing for 
England, the book closes. 

It is decidedly a brilliant novel, one of Mr. Wells's most 
energetic and remarkable achievements, and it is so packed 
with arresting things and rare vitality that one hardly likes 
to criticise. And yet there are some criticisms worth 
making. For instance, the psychology of Trattord and his 
wife seems to be ratlier muddled every now and again. 
They don't always ring quite true, and when they don't 
they spoil the illusion of reality for us — that illusion which 
is the secret of a novel. Again, Trafford has that irritating 
iiabit of so many of Mr, Wells's creations— of discussing at 
enormous length the meaning of life and such kindred 
questions. These endless talks tend to bore one, and tend 
also to pamphletise the book. Perhaps, indeed, the most 
;4iucccssful portion is the earlier part, in which we are intro- 
. duced to the Pope family and to the ardent and middle- 
aged Mr. Magnet, and in which the whole tone is lighte 
1, .f Marriage."' By H. G, Wells. 6a. (Macmillan-) 


Mr. T(jpt‘, the father, is .sjjlcndid ; pcihaps too much of a 
caricature, but splendid all the same. It was a thousand 
pities to dioj) him out of the book at about a third of 
the way through. And the Labrador cxjiedition, though 
unconvincing as to the probability of such peoples ever 
undertaking it, is a very vivid and masterly piece of des- 
cription. If only to Ills consumiuate ability Mr. Wells 
could add a really potdu; command ol words, he would be 
an imprcssi\ e artist, liosides being, as he is now, a stirring 
and romantic novelist. 

JBcuakd Curlk. 


ANDREW LANG’S HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE". 

For senne while past the student who dc'sired a com- 
pendious and autlioritativc history of Krighsh literature, 
had hut one sure resort — lie could turn witli confidence 
and pleasure to lliat marvellou.sly compact store-liousc* of 
facts and impressions in which l*rofessor Saintsbury had 
garnered for him the results of a lifetime's reading and judg- 
ment. 11 is doing no injustice to other manuals to assert 
that the “ Short Hi.slo’‘y held the field from the very 
day of its publication, if only because of the breadth of its 
survey, the thoroughnes.s of its author’s knowledge and 
the catholicity and soundness of lii.s t.isle. That monu- 
ment of learning whicli is gradually Ixung built up by 
Cambridge scholars and their colleagues will accomplish 
in detail a task whkTi one man’s labours could only attempt 
in outline ; })iit as a summary and a convenient work of 
reference, the little Saintsbury volume will .still be con- 
.sultcd. On the smaller scale none of our critics has seriously 
challenged the professor’s supremacy till the current year ; ' 
now comes a rival history in miniature from Mr. Andrew 
Lang, and there must be general regret that its kindly and 
accomplished writer was not spared to see it in print. 
Perhaps to his death may be set down certain repetitions 
in the text, not to mention occasional misprints, which 
should not have missed the proof-reader's eye. That the 
name of Sir Walter Scott should turn up like a veritable 
King Charles's head periodically through the various 
chapters is a matter of idiosyncrasy, which should merely 
amuse ; that Mr. Lang should reiterate his favourite quota- 
tions— l^^^us Jonson's remark on Shakespeiro, ” sufflamin- 
andus erat,” mentioned five times at least — need not 
offend anybody save your pedant ; but it certainly seems 
a pity that information already given in one place should 
be reproduced in another, for it argues a lack of skill in 
dovetailing the book's material. Indeed it is largely on. 
account of Andrew Lang's lack of architectonic sense that 
I am sure his history, while it may serve as a " second 
string " to Mr, Saintsbnry's book, can never hope to re- 
place it, though it travels just a tiny distance fuffcher afield 

* " History of English Literature : From * Beowulf ' to 
"'Swinbume.” By Andrew Lang. fis. . (Longmans.) 
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into modern times. Delightfully as he always gossiped 
on literary topics, full of scholarship and refreshing allusive- 
ness as were his causeries, Mr. Lang never had the knack 
of making even his newspaper articles run with easy con- 
secutivcncss ; his readers were expected to supply the 
connections of his rather rambling thoughts ; form was 
never a strong point with him as a journalist. He was the 
last man therefore to be able to cover up signs of scaffold- 
ing and to effect smooth joins in a work such as a history 
of a nation’s literature which makes severe demands on 
constructive ability. It is ominous that a list of authors, 
equipped with dates of their birtJi and death, precedes his 
text instead of being reserved for the end ; his book is but 
too nearly a reasoned catalogue, or rather to be (piitc fair, 
it resolves itself much too often into a series of biographies 
and appreciations. Far too rare, save in the opening 
sections, is any study of tendencies, any bird’s-eye view 
of the directions our literature was taking at particular 
periods. 1 search in vain for equivalents to Professor 
Saintsbury's inter-chapters, in which he analysed the 
progress of Knglish prosody or the developments of style. 
Mr. Lang cannot be said to neglect these points, though 
lie does not deal with them altogether adequately, but his 
treatment of them at best is in detail. And so from the 
time of Shakespeare onwards we seem jostling here with a 
procession of individual authors, and are scarcely ever 
permitted J’isgah glimpses ; the sign-j)()sts are few, and 
we arc too imrequcntly carried to the hill- tops to see the 
he of the land. Undoubtedly Mr. Lang’s iimlertaking was 
one of difficulty, yet the arrangement he adopts cannot 
escape the reiiroach of clumsiness. 'J'hiis a consideration 
of Spenser’s place in English poetry is tucked away in a 
chapter headed '* Prose of the Kcnaissancc " ; Milton is 
grouped with Crashaw, Herbert, Herrick, Carew, T.ovcdace, 
Suckling, Cowl(*v, Waller, Marvell and 1 hitler, as one of a 
batch of “ Caroline Poets,” and his xirosodic acliicvcmcnts 
arc far too little insisted upon ; Drydcn, the reformer of 
our numbers, is dealt with under the heading of the ” Res- 
toration Theatre.” 1 know how embarrassing is the 
business of mapping out so thick a jungle as is that of 
English letters, but 1 am sun; it is best to let the big trees 
show clear above the bracken, and I am coiiscrvatn e enough 
to think this result might be more successfully cffccicd by 
such chapter titles as the ” Age of Spenser, the ” Age of 
Milton,” the ” Age of Dry den.” So, at least, the masters 
are not swamped in the crowd of smaller men, though it is 
true enough, as Mr. Lang maintains in his preface, that 
each of the former springs from an underwood of the thought 
and effort of authors less conspicuous. 

It is a thankless job to traverse the ground of tlie Anglo- 
Saxon beginnings of our literature, but Amlrew Lang 
pushes his way bravely over this stony soil ; though he 
must have heaved a sigh, as his readers will, on coming in 
sight of the ” matter of Arthur ” and the morning-star of 
song. Chaucer. On the rhyme romances and on Chaucer 
and Piers Plowman he writes with obvious signs of relief 
and pleasure, and one can easily understand what a labour 
of love were his chapters on early Scottish literature and 
ballads and popular poetry. Here he is at home and at his 
ease, but he devotes far too small a space to the rise of the 
drama, and his accounts of the miraclc-play, the morality 
and the interlude would have been all the better for am- 
plification. His study of Spenser concludes with a pretty 
Homeric metaphor : 

" ‘ As Hephaestus ' says the prose translator of the ‘ Iliad ' 
and * Odyssey,’ * when he fashioned the arms of Achilles, 
melted bronze and gold and silver in his furnacc,*so Spenser 
combined the wealth of Greece, Italy, France, Rome and England 
in the great crucible of his genius.’ ” 

That would be very well did not Mr. I..ang proceed to 
amplify his metaphor and talk of the Corinthian bronze 
formed at the burning of Corinth from the molten gold and 
silver and copper of the temple vessels and images, thereby 
applying in another connection an historical reference he has 
already used d propos of the Arthurian romances. I may add 
that Homer is only less frequently alluded to in his pages 
than Sir Walter Scott. Mr. Lang makes short work of 


Mr. Frank Harris’s theories of ” Shakespeare the Man.’' 
He brushes aside ' nonsense about Shakespeare as a sen- 
sual. sycophantii’ snob, mad with jealousy and foiled desire,” 
and has no patience with the idea that the poet must have 
been irresolute because m the cases of Jlainlct. llriitus and 
Macbeth, he gave us heroes irres(jlute iu a crisis. But his 
aesthetic criticism of Shakes])earc might li.ive been more 
thorough, and m rea('tion from Mr. Swinlmine's ultra- 
enthusiasm he docs rather less than jiistiu* to the merits 
of the Stratford man’s play-writmg c()nteinj)()ranes. To 
follow him through the labyrinlli ol Caroline and Ceoigian 
literature would mean only saying ditto, for the most part, 
to his verdicts and admiring his scholaiship. I would only 
point to his little essays on Burl cm and Sir 1'homas Browne, 
and Milton, as illustrating capitally any strictures of mine 
on his curiously disconnected style. There is too much 
narrative in his history, too much (iiiotation without quota- 
tion mark.s, too much paraphrase insutlieuuitly dissociated 
from the critic's own comments, which are generally as 
pointed as they are quaint. Incidentally I may remark 
that Pepys is dismissed very cavalierly, that Mr. Lang, 
himself an authority on Homeric translation, pays a fine 
compliment to I’ope's version of the Iliad, that he thinks 
poorly of Swift's ” 'fale of a Tub,” and of Fielding's 
” Jonathan Wild.” With a tartne.ss that occasionally 
adds piquancy to his j)ron(ninccments he declares, ” If 
irony is to be openly and noisily unveiled on c\’ery page, 
then * Jonathan Wild ' may be a masterpiece of irony.” 
On the leaders of the ” romantic movement ” his decisions 
are iiniforml)’^ just ; he only shows any prejudice when he 
approaches quite modern days. Thus lie talks of a lack of 
” natural magic ” in lirouming's poetry, and repeats the 
old charge of obscurity. He is ferocious on Meredith’s 
verse, especially ” Modern J^ove,” and tells us his manner 
is ” not of the centre,” he is frigid in any praise of Rossetti, 
his admiration of William Morris docs not go much beyond 
the ” Defence of Giicncvere ” volume, he is almost con- 
temptuous of Disraeli’s stones, ho treats rather inadequately 
the Bronte sisters - especially Emily Bronte, and he writes 
in a bored way about the Meredith novels ; nor is he very 
happy on Newman. On the other hand, he remains faithful 
to Robert Louis Stevenson, and he jirotests very rightly 
against the stupid modern jiracticc of under-rating George 
Eliot ; ” there has been no better novelist,” he asserts 
roundly, ” than she, since the death of Dickens.” 

If I ma}" seem to hav(^ spoken in not too friendly a way 
of Mr. Lang's *' History of English Literature,” 1 hope it will 
not be supposed that I am not conscious of the toil and 
thought that have gone to the making of this volume, nor 
that I fail to appreciate the wide reading or the taste which 
are the indispensable preliminaries of any such enterprise. 
Equally willing am 1 to recognise that in carrying his work 
through Andrew Lang has given of himself at every pore. 
The book is thoroughly individual and characteristic of 
him, and not merely in its constant allusions to Scott, 
Homer, Tliackeray, Joan of Arc. Mary Queen of Scots, 
Charles Wogan, and psychical research. My criticisms, 
such as they arc. are but directed to the architectural 
wcaknc?»ses of his scheme, the happy-go-lucky character of 
his style, and a petulance never revealed save in his treat- 
ment of modern topics ; in fact if his history is disappoint- 
ing, it is only so by comparison. 

F. G. Bettany. 


DEAN SWIFTS CORRESPONDENCE.* 

The first two volumes of the Swift Correspondence- 
reviewed in the January Bookman have already been 
followed by a third, and at this rapid rate of production- 
we shall not have to wait long for the sixth, with the much- 
longed-for Index, which one seems to miss more than ever. 
True, Mr. Ball has taken immense pains — he seems almost 

* "The Correspondence of Jonathan Swift.” Third Vol 
T 7 x 8 -t 727 . By F. Elrington BaU. los. 6 d. net, (G. Bell an^ 
Sons.) 
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EURIPIDES, translated by S. Way, D.Litt. In^vols. 
Volumes I. and II. 

PHILOSTRATUS. THE LIFE OF APOLLONIUS OF 
TYANA, translated by F. C. Conybeare. 2 volumes. 

PROPERTIUS, translated by H. E. Butler, of New College, 
Oxford. 

TERENCE, translated by John Sargeaunt, of Westminster 
School. 2 volumes. 


IN NOVEMBER. 

APOLLONIUS RHODIUS, translated by R. C. Seaton. 
APPIAN’S ROMAN HISTORY, translated by Horace White, 
of New York. 2 volumes. 

CATULLUS, translated by F. W. Cornish, Vice- Provost of 
Eton College ; TIBULLUS, translated by J. P. Postgate ; 
PERVIGILIUM VENERIS, translated by J. VL Mackail. 
I volume, f 

CICERO'S LETTERS TO ATTICUS, translated by E. O. 

Winstedt. 2 volumes. Volume I. 

JULIAN, translated by W. C. Wright, of Bryn Mawr College. 
3 volumes. Volume I. 

L UCIAN, translated by A. M. Harmon, of Princeton University. 
Volume I. 

SOPHOCLES, translated by F. Storr. 2 volumes. Volume I. 
THEOCRITUS, BION AND MOSCHUS, translated by J. M. 
Edmonds. 
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Mr. Heinemann’s First Autumn List ( 1912 ) 

ART AND BELLES LETT RES. 

/ESOP'S FABLES. Illustrated by ARTHUR RACKHAM in Colour and Black and V/hite. Translated by 

V. S. VERNON JONES, M.A. With Intrucluction by G. K. Chesterton. T^ibrary luliti^n Larr^e cr Svo, 6s. net. 
(Also an Edition de Luxe with Large Plates^ limited to J,ooo copies for Great Britain and Ireland. 25s. net ) 

ALL THE TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. By CHARLES and MARY LAMB and H. S. MORRIS. With 

48 Plates in Colour from Paintings of Great Masters. In 2 vols., large medium 8 vo, cloth extra, full gilt sides, 21s. net 

EPOCHS OF CHINESE AND JAPANESE ART. An Outline History of East Asiatic Design. By ERNEST 

FENOT.LOSA. In 2 vols., with about 200 Plates in Colour and Monochrome. Cr. 4to. 36 s. net. 

THE TECHNIQUE OF PAINTING. By C. MOREAU- VAUTHIER. Demy Svo. With 8 Plates in Colour 

and lUu'.trations in Black and White. lOt. 6d. net. 

A CHRISTMAS GARLAND. Woven by MAX BEERBOHM. Crown Svo. 5 s. net. 

THE INN OF TRANQUILLITY. By JOHN GALSWORTHY. Crovn Svo. 61. 

THE FOUR GARDENS. By “ HANDASYDE.” Illustd. by Chas Robinson Largccr.Svo. 8 PlalcsinCclour. 6f.net. 
MICHAEL ANGELO. By ROMAIN ROLLAND (Author of " John Christopher.") With 24 Plate 6s. net. 

THE OLD CLOCK BOOK. By N. HUDSON MOORE. With 104 Illustrations and a full list of 

Clokkm.-.kjrs. l.arge crown Svo. 10s. 6d. net. 

THE HISTORY OF ART THROUGHOUT THE AGES (Ars Una: Species Mille Series). 

Each vol. 68.net. Cr Svo, cloth, with Coo Illustrations New Vols ‘ ART IN EGYPT, byM. MA^PERO, ART 
IN ROME, by Mrs W. ARMS! KONG; ART IN SPAIN, by M. DIEULAFOY. [Previously published : Art in 

Great Britain and Ireland ; Art in France ; Art in N. Italy.] 

FRENCH ARTISTS OF OUR DA K. With 48 Plates selected from their works. Each vol 2s. 6d. net. 
I, COURBET, byLFOxNCHBENLDiTE; 2, MANET, by Louis Hourticq; 3, PUVIS DE CHAVANNES. by Andre Michel. 

SCIENCE AND SOCIOLOGY. 

THE CHILDHOOD OF ANIMALS. Bv P. CHALMERS MITCHELL, M.A., LL.D., F.Z.S., F.R S., etc. 

Vv ;tli P 1 .TIC.S 111 C dour by E Y. Jones ind text lUustiation-. by R. B ituooK-OREWiiS Royal Svo. 10,. ne;. 

"THE POSITIVE EVOLUTION OF RELIGION. By FREDERIC HARRISON, D C L. DemySvo. 8,.6d.iiet. 
THE STEAMSHIP CONQUEST OF THE SEA. B\ F. A TALBOT. With many Illustrations loemy 8v.). 6,.net. 

THE FOUNDATIONS OF INTERNATIONAL POLITY. By NORMAN ANGELL (Author of “ Tlic Great 

lll'..'>U)U Cr. Svo. 3 $. 6d. net. 

THE MONTESSORI METHOD. By MARIA MONTESSORI. 3rd Edition. With Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 7,. 6d. net. 

TRAVEL, TOPOGRAPHY AND SPORT. 

IN THE SHADOW OF THE BUSH. By P. AMAURY TALBOT. With numerous Illustrations from 

Photogniphs and Drawings, Maps, Plans, etc. Large Demy 8vo, ISs. net 

WILD LIFE AND THE CAMERA. By A. RADCLYFFE DUGMORE (Author of “ Camera Adventures in 

the African Wilds.”) Crown 4to, with numerous plates from photographs specially taken by the Author. 6s. net 

RECENT EVENTS AND PRESENT POLICIES IN CHINA. By J. O. P. BLAND (Joint Author, with 

E. BACKHOUSE, of “China under the Einprchs Dowager ”). Royal 8vo, Illustrated. 16,. net. 

MEMOIRS AND BIOGRAPHY. 

MEMOIRS OF THE MARQUISE DE CUSTINE (Delphine de Sabrans). By E. MAUGRAS and COUNT 

DE ClxOZE-LEMERCIER. Demy Svo, with Portrait, lOs. net. 

THE PRINCE IMPERIAL. By AUGUSTIN FILON. Royal Svo, with Portraits and Illustrations, is,, net. 

THE SON OF CATHERINE THE GREAT : Paul I. Of Russia. By K. WALIZEWSKl (Author of 

“Ca.hcrine II.’’ etc.). Royal Svo, with Portrait, 15 «. net. 

GERMAN MEMORIES. By SIDNEY WHITMAN. Demy 8vo, with many Portraits, 7^ 6d. net 
THE PROMISED LAND. By MARY ANTIN. Crown Svo, Illustrated, 7 ,. 6d. net 
PORTRAITS AND STUDIES. By EDMUND GOSSE, C.B.. LL.D. Crovm 8vo, 6 ,. net 
gj^LVE. By GEORGE MOORE. Crown 8vo, 6 ,. Uniform with the Author’s “ AVE.” 


NEW 6s. 

MOLYNEUX OF MAYFAIR. DUNCAN SCHWANN. 
LESS THAN THE DUST. • MARY A^ HAMILTON. 

THE BOOK OF WONDER. LORD DUNS ANY. 

{Illustrated by S. H. SI ME.) 

BETWEEN TWO THIEVES. RICHARD DEHAN. 
A RUNAWAY RING. Mrs. H. DUDENEY. 

THE STORY OF STEPHEN COMPTON. 

/. E. P. 4 TTERSON. 

THE CAHUSAC MYSTERY. 

K. and H. HESKETH-PRICHARD. 


FICTION. 

THE MARRIAGE OF KETTLE. 

C. J. CUTCLIFFE HYNE. 

THE “MIND THE PAINT" GIRL. LOUIS TRACEY. 

(.Adapted from Sir .\. W. Pinero’s Play.) 

ADNAM'S ORCHARD. SARAH 7 RAND. 

A DESERT ROSE. Mrs. D.iSKETN. 

KING ERRANT. FLORA A STEEL. 

THE DECLENSION OF HENRY D’ALBIAC. V. GOLDIE. 
GUTTER BABIES. DOROTHY SLADE. 

With 12 Illustrations by Lady Sianlev. 

WHERE ARE YOU GOING TOT ELIZABETH RODINS. 


Illustrated Autumn Announcement List Post Free. 
WILLIAM HEIN EM ANN, 21, BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 
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■io know his whole text by heart — to help us as we go along 
■by enriching his footnotes with references back. These 
^upras are invaluable, but we pine for the as yet impossible 
infras, and it will be a luxury to gather together by help 
of the Index all the scattered links in so many interesting 
•chains at present confused and confusing. In truth, even 
the accurate chronological order of the letters, the result 
•of so much labour, detracts somewhat from their hold upon 
the attention. Often at an important juncture the thread 
■of interest is broken by an irrelevant, trivial letter which 
worries us like some impertinent caller interrupting a con- 
versation between Swift and his peers. I do not say these 
isolated volumes are not interesting to read through 
steadily. They are ; but they seem more pleasant to 
•study by instalments, to wander about in, to pick and 
-choose from — ^in short to work on.*’ 

The ten years (1718-1727) comprised in the present 
volume, represent the prime of Swift’s life. His powers, 
his fame and fortune were at their height ; deterioration 
and decline had not even threatened. Perhaps never does 
“he appear a great personage, a real lion, more than during 
his visits to England in 1726 and 1727 — where among so 
many illustrious old friends his eminence, if not primacy, 
-seems unquestioned. And that probably because he was 
-so essentially an original, a strongly marked character — 
as we say now-a-days, a personality. So, too, was Sterne 
in his way — a way so like and unlike. Their faults were 
to them assets. Many stray lights from this volume con- 
firm the guesses one has made as to the secret of Swift’s 
hold upon his contemporaries and upon us. It is a kind 
of tyranny. Saving the few intimates who knew the best 
•of him, his world disliked, distrusted, feared him, refused 
to gratify his ambitions, but, friends and foes alike, admired 
-and wondered, never doubted his superiority. And we — 
who of us dares to question his prerogative ? who does 
not bow before the despot ? what Englishman is not proud 
of this king of English originals ? But why ? Others 
there have been with minds as powerful and clear and 
pregnant, and with redeeming faults as many and more 
attractive. Let us choose two, as typical as Swift of the 
Eighteenth centurj'- blindness to the Beautiful and the 
Romantic, which to us mean so much. For Gibbon idola- 
trous admiration ; for Johnson respect as profound as 
affectionate ; for Swrift unwilling yet absolute submission. 
As we remember the repulsive things he did, and said, and 
wrote and meant, want to hate and despise and forget 
the low, sordid brute, and are vexed because w’e cannot. 
What more repulsively cynical than his two letters of June, 
1725, to Tom Sheridan, giving his boon companion advice 
for his first flying visit to his new living. He is implored 
to keep sober and be active in ferreting out all about tithes 
and profits. To Swift’s mind the loaves and fishes were 
-everything. But Tom is also told how best to -flatter and 
•dupe the good Bishop (Swift's old friend Browne), he is to 
make a great appearance of temperance when you are 
abroad " {i.e., except in privacy) — not to drink, or pledge 
any healths in the Bishop’s company, for you know his 
weak side in that matter.” He is warned ” not to wet 
his commission with any of his old crew.” Again, ” I would 
have you carry down three or four sermons and preach 
■every Sunday at* your church, and be very devout ” — 

” observe all grave forms.” Most Machiavelian of all — 
wherever you lie within twenty miles of your living ” 
(i.e , within the radius of gossip) ” be sure call the family 
that evening to prayers.” How nasty it is — and yet we 
must swallow it. For somehow we stand more from Swift 
than from anyone else. He seems to say — ” I loved the 
clever, tippling, dissolute fellow and wanted to serve him. 
*^riting in a hurry, I had no time to clothe my advice 
with ^ veil of prudish verbiage, which would have been 
thrown away upon him. And upon you, too, Sir, unless 
you be a fool or a hypocrite.” And we are silenced. We 
own that, artfully paraphrased, and perfumed with pious 
^^ghs and gracious euphemisms, his brutal advice would 
have flowed with unction and edification from the pen 
of Ptui^ or Wilberforce. So, too, with much else. His 
time'^sb^i^ng and flattery tff tiie great — well, no on© then 


blushed for that. He must needs try his hand, and found 
that he excelled in a dignified mock sincerity. His double 
dealing with Harley and Bolingbroke, his contemptuous 
detraction, so frequent in this volume, of his old patron 
and idol, Oxford — we almost grant that they deserved it. 
So with his perversity, his inconsistency, his erratic politics, 
his brutal coarseness, his scheming, his arrogance, his treat- 
ment of women, his contempt for all that is sweet, beautiful 
and reposeful. Swift somehow coerces us into admitting- 
him as a law unto liimself. The secret of his power seems 
to be the union of powerful intellect, penetrating vision 
and that independent unsocial instinct which we call eccen- 
tricity. In his day, as now, he gave the impression of 
one who could do almost anything he chose, but did just 
what he chose and nothing else. And what he would do 
next, no man ever knew, and many feared. There was, 
and is, in him, as in Rabelais, a certain imposing irresponsi- 
bility, which we respect because wc cannot quite under- 
stand. The things he did and said, who would not detest 
in others and blush for in himself ? Yet the world only 
says it was a sad pity, but we cannot make him out, so we 
must put up with it. By his baffling mixture of frankness 
and mystification, by his callous contempt for conventional 
morals and manners, by his cool arrogance — or, if you like, 
impudence — Swift, like Rabelais and Napoleon, has forced 
us to accept him as a genius set far above, or rather far 
apart from us and beyond our jurisdiction. All of us, at 
least, whose tcndenc}?^ is to respect instead of despising 
what we cannot understand. 

Were Swift’s mental and* moral aberrations incipient 
lunacy ? Many think so. I cannot. For his superb 
force and clarity of thought and diction appear not at lucid 
intervals, but just whenever he chose to display them. 
Until mental disease had taken firm hold his powers -were 
under perfect control. We were taught at school that 
Gulliver’s Travels was a shocking example of Divine retri- 
bution, and that when Swift got to the Yahoos he had gone 
raving mad with spite, malice and misanthropy. Pure 
nonsense. The Yahoos are the inevitable climax to which 
the whole book works up. I doubt if he had the least taint 
of congenital lunacy. His madness was a senile disease 
that came on like gout or blindness. He was no visionary, 
no dreamer, like Poe or Coleridge. Of imagination, he 
was absolutely destitute. Invention, if you like, mar- 
vellously fertile and ingenious and original, but of imagina- 
tion with its pains and pleasures not a tra.ee. Nor of poetic 
fire one single spark. A flash now and then perhaps — but 
it is only a reflection, or a rhetorical accident. In all his 
writings I can recall no single magic touch which appeals 
successfully to the softer passions or the sense of beauty. 

So able a craftsman was he that perhaps, had he tried hard, 
he could almost have deluded us — almost have charmed — 
almost have made us cry. Almost — not quite. Alas, that 
fatal ” almost.” There is no ” almost ” in the ” Elegy on 
Levett.” Pedantic in its strictly classical diction, the 
thought is as vigorous and lucid as Swift’s, and under its 
majestic simplicity bums the lambent flame of “celestial 
fire ” which irradiates a work of perfect beauty. Mind 
meets mind in brilliant verse, but so it does in the ” Prin- 
cipia ” and ” Novum Organum,” In true poetry heart 
calls to heart. 

Poor Swift ! for after all our awe and admiration it comes 
io that in the end. He was a failure, and he knew it. What 
were his real thoughts he has not revealed, but be sure they , 
were great, profound and bitter. Like othei^; he blamed 
or deplored (not only fate, but himself. Perhaps we get 
nearest in that finely-written letter of December 19th, 1719, 
to Bolingbroke, which deserves ample quotation. He 
flatters and comforts his friend, and no doubt himself too, 
by the reflection that the great prizes fall to steady medi- 
ocrity, not to great genius. In political life ” all great 
geniuses if they had not been so great would have been less 
unfortunate.'* Then this apt metaphor. Did you never 
observe one of your clerks cutting his paper wifi f , blunt 
ivory knife ? Did you ever know the knife f ail ^ go the 
right way ? Whereas if he had used a razotf or a pmikniie, . ' 
he had odds against him of spoUii^ a wh^ sh^ Xt 
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A photo by Miss Item Kathleen Falkmer. 

Vanessa's House at Celbridge ^ 

From “ The Correspondence of Jonathan Swift” (Geo. Bell & Sons). 


is but the old latidaiur et alget, only Juvenal did not give 
the true reason. Swift means, and rightly, that genius is 
sadly square, and all the best holes so very round. The 
flashing crystal is all facets and angles ; such was Swift. 
Then in a sally of charming and with him unusual Shandean 
humour, he goes on to paint himself lapsing into old 
fogeyism. lie has gone through " all his old stories three 
or four times with the younger people.” ” I give hints 
how significant a person I have been, and nobody believes 
me. 1 pretend to pity them, but am inwardly angry.” In 
vain he ” lays traps for people to ask to see what he has 
written,” and ” wreaks his .spite by condemning their 
taste.” ” If 1 can prevail on anyone to personate a hearer 
and admirer, you would wonder what a favourite he grows. 
He IS sure to have the first glass out of the bottle, and the 
best bits 1 can carve.” ” The worst of it is that lying is of 
no use ; for the people here will not believe one half of 
what is true.” 1 only wish 1 might quote the whole passage. 
Now is this Cpanchemcnt de cccur sincere ? Carefully 
elaborated and revised no doubt, but I do think it is founded 
on profound and bitter self analysis. The mournful domin- 
ant note under this whimsical gaiety is — to this have I 
eome already : what is to be the end ? He felt, he knew 
himself a brilliant failure. 

If reflections suggested by the volume as a whole have 
engrossed my page, it is not that other matter is lacking. 
The admirable notes not less than the text teem with novel 
and curious points on which one would gladly descant. 
Without going carefully through the book and examining 
each letter, and compiling a list, it was hopeless to dis- 
integrate the new matter, which might have been asterisked 
in the Contents — so I will only note the inferiority of the 
Chetwode correspondence. With regard to Vanessa, Mr. 
Ball hazards a novel suggestion which to me seems more 
-than probable. Delamy says in the gallant euphemism 
■of the day that ” she certainly gave herself up as Ariadne 
did, to Bacchus from the day that she was deserted.” The 
habit, Mr. Ball hints, may have been of long standing, and 
explain much of the Dean's conduct. If one examined the 
4etters carefully with that view — I have not yet done so — 
I suspect that drink might account for her occasional inco- 
herence, and furious solicitations, and that in Swift’s letters 
<some obscure passages might point to a secre^vice from 
which he was weaning her, but which, as is often the case, 
he could not mention openly without enraging her. 

One more point. In 1720 Swift's championship of Irish 
interests starts with his '* Proposal for the Universal Use 
of Irish Manufacture,” on which the editor hints that the 
Dean's economics were really politics, and his pohtics only 
Anti-English party spirit. In truth, his crusade was neither 
patriotic nor Irish. He only wanted to enjoy the fun of 
mischiei-making and to annoy the Government. And he 
knew or cared nothing about the Irish. By Irish he meant 
Ae Anglo-Irish within and without the Pale ; of the true 


Irish you learn less from his whole writings than from 
one page of Pocock, or Edgeworth, or Carleton. The 
one he despised as a low grade of English ; the other 
were to him mere fiutochthonous Troglodites, so it never 

occurred to him to study them. Which was his loss 

and is ours. 

Y. Y. 


A FINE ODE.* 

Originality and purity of form, rare dignity of diction, 
passionate and lilting rhythm — these are the outward 
characteristics of Mr. Ronald Campbell Maefie’s new 
poem, "The Titanic (An Ode of Immortality).” Through 
this splendid veil one perceives the austere lineaments 
of the informing spirit — brave belief in the goodness and 
rightness of the Plan, in the wisdom of the Master Will. 
No blind Fate for Mr. Macfie, no club-foot Destiny 
stumbling down the eternities, no drunken Berserk 
amok among the spheres ; Omniscience, Purpose, Will 
for him, God, and the Will of God, and the Love of God 
that passeth understanding : 

"... the Soul in whom all beings are 
Discerns so deep, foresees so far, 

He plans the meadows of a star 
Aeons before the star is made. 

And in the fire 
He moulds to His desire 
The tiny blossom and the tender blade. 

The deeper meaning of these woes 
No mortal knows. 

Yet in one web the universe is spun. 

Out of the Infinite the finite grows, 

And shade and sun 
Arc woven in one, 

.\nd every star is needful for a rose." 

Is he not sadly out of time with the age ? But is he not 
greatly in tunc with the ages ? . . . Prophet, prophesying 
” Courage leaning on the Love of God,” and hope — nay, 
surety — of ultimate knowledge, he is also, unforgettably, 
artist, giving no high music ; and who may dissent from 
his reading of the dreadful dream that was the world- 
moving cataclysm of 1912, cannot but applaud what one 
must call, for lack of a better, and also because it is the only 
fitting, phrase, the maestna, the viriuosite, of his execution. 
For Ins thirteen swift stroplies, he creates as many necessary 
modes : one would instance Strophe I., where the massy 
line suggests the leviathan, the sheer bulk ; Strophe IV., 
where the pointed staccato words stab ; and Strophe XIII., 
where one hears the hurried rush of breaking bubbles over 
the submerged Titan, and then — in the last line — the long, 
smooth swell of silence : 

" Now is the carnate soul 
Conscious of body and face. 

Conscious of joy or disgrace ; 

Then shall its wider senses embrace 
The rest and the not, 

The song and the quiet. 

The hearing and seeing. 

The infinite being. 

The light and the music of measureless Space 1 ” 

Music is behind every line of this Ode ; and behind the 
music, the essential substance and spirit of poetry. 

Judge it as one will, “ The Titanic ” is a great performance, 
conceived greatly and greatly wrought. 

W. A. Mackenzie, 


GODS.t 

The two latest volumes of the new edition of ” The 
Golden Bough ” tell the story of man's deification of his 
food supply, especially of his com supply. So universal 

♦ ” The Titanic. (An Ode of Immortality.”) By Ronald 
Campbell Macfie. is. net. (Erskine Macdonald.) 

t ” The Golden Bough.” Third Edition. Part V. : ” Spirits 
of the Cora and of the Wild.” Two Vols. By J. G. Frazer. 
20s. net. (Macmillan.) 
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axe the attentions paid to the com-spirit, indeed so world- 
wide is the tale of sacraments and sacrifices connected with 
it, that Dr. Frazer has felt it necessary to warn the reader 
in a preface against “ the impression, natural but erroneous, 
that man has created most of his gods out of his belly.'* 
There is practically no inhabited place on the globe where 
rituals to secure the com-spirit have not survived till the 
present day. Demeter and Persephone are not dead : they 
linger on, feeble and disguised, even in the harvest fields 
of Scotland, where the last sheaf of corn to be cut is known 
now as the ** Old Wife " and now as the " Maiden," being 
supposed to contain the spirit of the corn. And in 
Germany, Russia, Bulgaria, Austria, England, Peru, Borneo, 
Java, Burma, and a hundred other lands, we find the same 
personifications of the corn-spirit and the same sort of 
rituals. 

In some places the corn-spirit takes the form, not of the 
lost sheep, but of a human being or an animal. Some- 
times the human being is the man or woman who cuts, 
binds or threshes the last corn ; sometimes he is a passing 
stranger. " All over Germany it is customary for the 
reapers or threshers to lay hold of passing strangers and 
bind them with a rope made of corn-stalks till they pay 
a forfeit.” This is a relic of an old ceremony for securing 
the corn-spirit. In primitive times, however, the corn- 
spirit in its human representative was not secured so play- 
fully, but was slain and cut in small pieces, and the seed 
of the next year’s corn either sprinkled with his blood or 
mingled with his flesh. Thus, among the khands of Bengal, 
when similar human sacrifices were made for the crops, 
each head of a house was given a piece of the flesh, which 
he buried in his favourite field in order to ensure fertile 
crops. Dr. Frazer suggests that the story that the frag- 
ments of Osiris's body were scattered up and down the 
land may perpetuate the memory of a similar method of 
fertilizing the fields in Egypt, for he holds that Osins was 
a corn-spirit, or at least a god who began as a corn-spirit, 
and that the lamentations of the harvest reapers in the 
Egyptian fields over the annual death of the corn-spirit 
were the rustic originals of the tale of the sufferings and 
death of Osiris. 

It is a suggestive coincidence, which Dr. Frazer recalls, 
that until recently similar lamentations for the annual 
death of the com-spirit survived in Devonshire and other 
parts of England. The custom was known as ” cutting 
the neck.” The neck, which was a bunch of corn — generally 
the last corn left standing in the field — is apparently a 
far-away survival of the human or animal representative 
of the com-spirit which used to be sacrificed in English 
fields. In South Pembrokeshire, where it was the la.st 
com left standing, with the ears tied together, the labourers 
tried to cut the neck by throwing hatchets at it. In 
Devonshire they gathered in a ring round the neck after 
it had been cut, took off their hats, and stooped and held 
them with both hands towards the ground. Then they 
raised themselves, lifting their arms and their hats above 
their heads, and cried : ” The neck ! ” in a long, harmonious 
cry. Having done this three times, they changed their cry 
to : ” Way, yen 1 ” — ” Way, yen ! ” — which is said to have 
had a most wonderful effect at a distance, ” far finer than 
that of the Turkish muezzin.” Thus, in an echo of the 
sacrifice of the corn-spirit and the lamentations for its 
death, rustic England is linked with ancient Egypt, as 
ancient Egypt is linked with Greece of Demeter and Perse- 
phone and the Eleusinian mysteries. 

That the victim was not necessarily human is shown by 
the fact that the neck used to be known as ” the gander's 
neck ” in Shropshire ; a fact which suggests that the corn- 
spirit may have been represented there by a gander, as it 
y pR been represented by a wolf in France, and cock in 
Austria, a hare in Galway, a tom-cat in Silesia, a goat in 
Prussia, a cow in Switzerland, a horse in Baden, a quail 
in Transylvania, a fox in Westphalia, a sow in Swabia, 
and. a blue bird among the Toredjas of Central Celebes. 

It would be impossible to overpraise Dr. Frazer for the 
laborious genius with which he has here and in the other 
parts of ” The Golden Bough ” brought together and 


classified and interpreted the mundane elements in the 
world's religions. Nor is it possible in a short review to 
touch on more than one of the dozen inter-related subjects 
which he treats so fully and with such illumination in the 
present volumes. Perhaps he is almost too easily led into 
digression, as in the chapter on ” Woman's Part in Primitive 
Agriculture.” But if he is unwilling to leave even the side 
issues of his subject unadorned with knowledge, it is a 
noble fault. 

Robert Lynd. 


THE RED HAND OF ULSTER.* 

Most novels want a view-point : this novel demands it.. 
To get the view-point exactly, you must read it at least 
twice, and if you happen to be one in whom the effect of 
political usage is a certain deadening of the humoristic 
sense, then three readings or even four may be necessary 
and worth while. The first will bewilder you, a second 
will make you see, a third will set you thinking, at the 
fourth (if you are not a Broadbent, a Sir Samuel dither- 
ing, or a Babberly) you will discover the joke — and then 
mayhap you will read it a fifth time for the pure refresh- 
ment of a good laugh. 

It is unfair to call the book, as some are calling it, a 
political skit. It is skittish lieie and there, and its general 
trend is in ]\]r. Birmingham’s later manner : the manrftr, 
shall wc say, develojx^d so successfully since the happy 
discovery of ” J. J." In it Irel.ind and its aflair-s arc 
treated in a way quite other than the way of ” Tlie Seeth- 
ing Pot,” ” The Xortliern Iron,” ” The P>ad Tnne^,” 

” Ilyaemth Halvcy,” and the rest of Mr Ihnningham’s 
incisive studies of Irish problems and nnimfestations. In 
those books he \vas pleasantly sober-minded ; in this he 
laughs, spits this point and that with his rapier ami holding 
it up jests at it, even makes of tlie whole grim problem of 
present-day Ulster a laughing matter. 'I'he title of tlic 
book itself is a jest ; for Ulster’s hand m it is anything but 
red. Everything is topsy-iiir\ y, paradoxical, full of 
whim. And yet for all of us save the Broadbents and 
Babberlys, no book about Ireland has been written lately 
of saner and more illuminative kind. Should the portent 
of Ulster vanish soon, as happily it may, Mr. Birmingham 's 
credit for that mercy will not, one thinks, be small. 

It IS all about another Irish rebellion, not actual but 
imagined, a rebellion in the air, an emeute as the sublime 
dithering calls it, engineered and financed by an Irish- 
American named Conroy, earned through by ostensible 
loyalists, and resulting in the achievement of Home Rule, 
absolute and final, by none other than the Orangemen of 
Ulster. Its narrator is a mild-mannered and retiring Irish 
peer, Lord Kilmorc, with a taste for literature and a moder- 
ate amount of benevolence towards those who do not annoy 
him, one who eventually comes to dislike being called a 
man of moderation as much as he disliked being called a 
Liberal. Kilmore has a nephew called Godfrey, whom 
he loathes as a dependent and a nuisance, and a daughter 
called Marion whom Godfrey would wed, but may not, 
and who, amongst other delightful ministrations, gives 
help to her father in his task of gathering material for a 
history of all the Irish rebellions there have ever been. 

As fortune would have it, Kilmorc's literary endeavours 
are interrupted by the amazing career of this other rebellion, 
into the maze of which he is drawn willy-nilly by the mach- 
inations of Lady Moyne and other ” hired pfercenaries of the 
Capitalist Classes,” and of which he becomes the unwilling, 
if interested, chronicler. Conroy does it all. He, son of an 
ex-Fenian and with hatred of the Saxon black in his lieart, 
conceives the glorious scheme of relieving what lie might 
call the “ ongwee ” of life by bucking against the British. 
Lion and twisting the brute's tail. He will have a rebellion 
of his own. and realizing with Bob Power ” the absurdity 
of supposing that the Irish Parliamentary party . . . had! 
in them the makings of rebels.” he proposes ^to- cliip in 

♦ ” The Red Hand of Ulster.” By George A. Bk mingham . . 
6s. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 
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with his millions " to tho cflcct of ^nmg Orange Ulster its 
chance to show England and the world that its threat of 
resisting Home Rule to death m the last ditch is no parade 
of bluster. 

So we have elaborate preparations of the most mysterious 
kind, with Conroy smoking his ruminative cigar amidst 
them, and for abettors in rebellion the absurde.st satellites — 
a Tory peer and his lady, a Fellow of 'J'rinity, a I>can who 
is honorary (iiand Chajilain to an Orange order, a retired 
Army Colonel who has a mania for big guns, a manager of 
the Kilmorc Co-operative stores named Crossan and 
himself an Orange Orand Master, a dour Ulster I’ro- 
testant manufacturer, another Ulster devotee who burns 
to achieve the destruction of the British licet by means 
of the machine-gun in which he has invested all Ins means, 
and many more. C'onroy’s yacht, the Liyiola, goes and 
comes circumveiitly, now conveying on apparent holiday 
the Prime Munster, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
generals, bishops, notabilities, publicists ; now keeping a 
midnight appointment with a tramp steamer in the North 
Sea, now slipping in to land illicit cargo right under Kil- 
. more’s study windows Then there is stcaltliy going of 
laden carts uphill from the bay ; and in the Kilinore C o- 
operative stores is harboured now more dangerous goods 
than creamery butter ; and the egregious Godfrey smells 
a rat ; and Lady Moyne is divinely mysterious ; and we 
hear the tramp of armed men on the roads as they come 
back from drilling on the hills ; and Ulster sings its M ar 
hymn ; and Clithering gets nervous ; and Babberly goes 
about declaring that never, no, never, will the gupat heart 
of England desert its Ulster children ; and Conroy sits 
smoking imperturbably, and Colonel Malcolmson unpacks 
his artillery from the butter boxes, and McConkey fondles 
his machine-gun that “ shoots so bonny.” 

Then at last, of a sudden, whilst Clithering dithers and 
Babberly babbles, a crisis ! In Belfast are two armies, 
the British Army, and the army of the Orange revolution- 
aries, with the Royal Irish between them. But, strange 
to say, all is peace in Belfast, the factories still at work, 
and in the streets Tommy Atkins and John Irwin com- 
mingling without show of malice. Ah, but stay. Next 


Monday all Belfast is going to a meeting of protest against 
Home Rule, and the Government has proclaimed that 
meeting, and so on Monday Ulster will show her red hand. 
It is for Monday Tommy and Jolm are waiting, Malcolmson 
with his artillery and McConkey with his Maxim. It 
comes. Of a sudden War, men marching, cavalry charging, 
shots, a woman and her baby killed right under dither- 
ing’s horrified eyes ; then wild, mad fusillade, which from 
the revolutionaries fills half a street with lead, and from 
the soldiers jieppers the roofs. For behold, the revolution- 
aries cannot shoot straight, and the .soldiers will not, and 
McConkey 's Maxim dcmohslies no more than tw'o tram- 
cars : and on both sides is deep whole-hearted disgust. 
‘‘ Fight, cowards,” shout the loyal Orange revolutionaries. 
” Let us prove ourselves. We would die. Fight, cow- 
ards ! ” Then from the fleet m the bay comes a shell 
demolishing the statue of Queen Victoria before the City 
Hall ; and at that dread happening Ulster’s loyalty crum- 
bles into the dust. ” 'I'o glory with England,” cry the 
people with one voice, ” clear out bag and baggage — all 
of you — everyone except your figure-head of a J.ord-Lieu- 
tenant, whose salary Conroy will pay — and let us ourselves 
manage the affairs you have muddled these hundred years 
and more.” And England, through her Prime Minister, 
answers, ” It is w^ell, and if within three weeks I know that 
m Ireland are only trouser buttons left to show that it once 
was inhabited I shall incontinently rejoice.” 

Shan F\ Bullock. 


TWO VIEWS OF THE KAISER * 

It IS twenty years since J'ienan said he w'ould like to live 
in order to sec how the Emperor William w^ould turn out. 
According to Herr Fried, he has turned out to be the great 
peacemaker or peacekeeper in Europe. This author’s 
book IS really wTitten as an appeal to the Kaiser himself 
to found a great peace alliance, organizing the nations for 
international enterprises of commerce and social welfare, 
l.et him hold an international congress, wdiich should 
discuss trade problems, colonising jirmciplcs, etc., at stated 
intervals. ” No State should be obliged to bow to the 
measures decided on by such a congress, but all should 
participate in the discussions. At the beginning the con- 
gress w^ould have no other object than to exist. Its effects 
would soon be felt.” One of them would be the creation 
of a sense of >ohdarity between civilized nations, and 
gradually, the autlior thinks, the spread of an international 
rapprochement, leading to peace alliances. ” The Emperor, 
if only he took the initiative, might live to be hailed as the 
saviour of Europe, the universal sovereign, and the Great 
Pacificist.” The book certainly makes out a good case for 
the Emperor’s excellent intentions, bid it hardly allows 
enough for the mailed fist attitude or for the war-party of 
the Junkers. The Kaiser, powerful as he is, is not the only 
force in determining the policy of Germany. 

Mr. or Herr Schwan takes a less optimistic view of the 
Kaiser. He is not a prejudiced sceptic, but he doubts the 
unity of the Kaiser’s personality. ” It is extremely doubt- 
ful whether his mind is strong enough to withstand the 
clash of his own paradoxes. What path will he tread when 
he will have to choo.se between the Socialists and the dis- 
illusioned followers of the Iron Fist ? A man who boister- 
ously denounces the Yellow Peril and then seizes Kiao 
Tchou, unmindful of the ensuing scramble for Chinese 
territory, may be a clever promoter for the House of 
Krupp, but he certainly lacks the clear vision commonly 
associated with statesmanship.” This is perhaps a less 
roseate view than Herr Fried’s, but it will sound to most 

♦ ” The German Emperor and the Peace of the World.” By 
Alfred H. Fried (The Nobel Peace Prize). With a Preface by 
Norman Angell. 6s. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

” The Great Solution.” By August Schwan. is. (Stephen 
Swift & Co.) 
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people more real. Mr. Schwan also wants the passion for 
armaments checked, but he proposes not a movement led 
by the Kaiser, but a maritime League of Peace between 
England, France, and America, which would mean that 
“ the British fleet would be thrown against any Power, 
great or small, which undertook naval operations in the 
Atlantic, that the American fleet would fulfil the same role 
in the Pacific, and the French fleet would be used in like 
manner in the Mediterranean.” To make it clear to other 
European nations that the league is not aggressive, Britain 
must abandon the Japanese and the P'ronch alliances. 

Such arc the webs of policy spun by these authors. 
Their intentions are more admirable than their methods, 
on the whole. Mr. Schwan, for example, wants individual 
liberty, and for this ideal he is prepared to take all the 
money of the Church, to use it for education and similar 
purposes. His hatred of militarism springs from the 
sense of its waste and folly ; but, unlike Herr Fried, he has 
a doctrinaire theory of the sort of peace which Britain in 
particular ought to seek. Both books expose with unspar- 
ing logic the anomaly of our present foreign policy, and 
the cost which it involves. Germany’s partial responsibility 
for it is frankly admitted by Herr Schwan ; but after all, as 
both authors show, something can yet be done by Britain 
and Germany to mend the situation. If books like these, 
for all their onc-sidedness, help to form public opinion, it 
will be to the good of the world. 

j.M. 


PARIS OLD AND NEW.* 

These two volumes, published at the same time, may be 
regarded as complementary each to the other. Mr. Henry 
C. Shelley invites his readers to “an exploration in the 
spirit ” of the Paris of the past, while Mr. Rowland Strong 
takes us about the Paris of to-day, and is less concerned 
with historical associations than with the psychology — if 
we may use so clumsy a word where the treatment is so 
light — of the Parisians of the present. 

Paris was ever attractive,” said a visitor in the year 
1814, and the statement is no less true now when the gay 
city is a century older, and when a writer dealing with 
” Old Paris ” has so much the more material from which 
to select. Indeed, Mr. Shelley sets out with the sentence, 
Old Paris ' is a protean term ” (which it may be hinted 
is not precisely what he meant), and goes on to point out 
that it may mean the Paris of Hugh Capet or of the third 
Napoleon, and in his successive chapters to identify it with 
the Pans of the past, whether of a lew decades or a few 
centuries ago. TTie result is a book full of quaint and 
interesting matter, well arranged and pleasantly jiresented. 
In it the author takes us along the two banks of the 
Seine, pausing at the successive cafes, inns and taverns 
associated with notable men and incidents of the distant 
and nearer past ; he takes us to the ” clubs an institution 
borrowed from England as social, but which rapidly 
changed to political centres ; to the salons, so e.sscntia4Jy 
French ; to the theatres, fairs, fetes and other gathering 
places. The volume is illustrated with a large number of 
reproductions of old prints and portraits, many ol them 
quaint, and all of thcni serving 1o make more 
real to the reader that ” Old Paris ” about 
which Mr. Shelley has gathered such various 
lore. 

Having learned from Mr. Shelley something of 
the varied and crowded life of the Pans of the 
past, the reader who turns to Mr. Rowland 
Strong’s volume will find it a lively and attractive 
presentation of the Paris of the present, by one 
who evidently knows the French capital from long 
and loving study of its characteristics, who 
knows it in something of the intimate life of 
its people as well as in those more superficial 
features which strike the hurried visitor. Mr. 
Shelley has something to say of ” Tortoni’s,** 
and Mr. Strong begins his book with a description 
of the last night before that historic cafe shut 
its doors for ever, and thus starts by suggesting 
the atmosphere of the boulevards. He touches 
upon many aspects of Parisian life, and is never 
better than when describing things generally by 
means of particular examples, as in the narra- 
tives of ” A Parisian Holiday-Making ” and ” A 
Parisian Marriage.” The title of his book is 
evidently intended to convey that in it will be 
found something of the sensations that come, not 
to the hasty tourists who sec superficially, but 
to those sojourners in Paris who feel as well as 
sec, those who in a sense become part of that 
which is summed up as ” All Paris.” Mr. 
Rowland Strong evidently knows his Paris 
intimately — and he writes about it well. 
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arts, or at any rate on literature, the most intellectual 
of the arts. The merits of this influence in itself are 
bound up with the meaning of that consciousness, 
and form far too big a question for discussion in a 
short review. It must be accepted that such in- 
fluence exists, and that, essential merits apart, it 
is seen at its worst in sundry insignificant propagan- 
dist plays performed by ineffectual dramatic clubs 
in aid of unimportant sociological or suffrage societies, 
and at its best in the novels of Wells and Galsworthy, 
some of the plays of Shaw, Galsworthy, and Barker, 
and in Masefield’s recent poems. These writers, 
while keeping clear of propagandism and parti pris, 
have taken advantage of the enlarged opportunities 
afforded by the new interest in a vast segment of 
society which culture has hitherto ignored or treated, 
at the utmost, with little understanding. 

To the same category, if to a somewhat lower 
plane than the writers named, belongs Mr. Wilfrid 
Wilson Gibson. At one time finding poetry onlj^ in 
the recognised poetic materials, he has latterly been 
resolutely and successfully seeking it in the crude 
facts of the lives of humble folk. But though he 
has become a realist, he has not become a photo- 
grapher. If the function of art is to reduce things 
to their essence and recreate them as types, Mr. 

Gibson fulfils his function. He has found the 
quintessence of poverty in certain elemental passions 
and stark situations, and has solidified it into a 
series of little narratives which are so simple and so 
fiecd of accident or ornament that they indeed seem 
typical and universal. All of them, moreover, arc 
artistic in proportion and development, working 
duly to a climax ; nor does Mr Gibson scorn 
coincidence or poetic justice. He has realised, like 
a skilled potter, that only the finest form can dispense 
with ornament. Further, while some ol his tales 
trust to their stark simplicity and sincerity for 
their poetry, in others there is an clement of 
the supernatural. This, however, is not an addition from 
outside, but the result of a quickened apprehension of the 
essence of the matter ; it is like the aura, which, after long 
looking, will blur the bleakest outline. Lastly, while many 
of these stones arc tragic, others are of happy ending. 

Thus, Mr. Gibson is no slave of a social creed ; neither 
a revolutionary nor a pessimist. But he has realised that 
the dramas of life, love and death as played by poor folk 
are matters for poetry as fine if not finer, and certainly 
fresher, than the great tragedies of the Gueneveres and 
Deirdres. At all events they have gripped and kindled his 
imagination to some purpose, and by adopting themes 
not conventionally poetic he has proved himself a true poet. 

Technically, Mr. Gibson has an extraordinary facility, 
especially considering how little use he makes of the epithets 
of the Gradiis. There is a rightness about his adjectives, 
an inevitability about his rhymes, which is almost 
excessive. One takes, almost at random, an example of 
his manner : 

“ And then, I heard a sound of tears ; 

But dared not speak, or let her know 
I'd caught a .single whisper, though 
I wondered long what she had done 
That she should fear the pattering feet ’ 

And when those queer words in the night 
Had fretted me half-dead with fright, 

.A.nd set my throbbing head abeat . . . 

Out of the darkness, suddenly. 

The crane’s long arm swung over me, • 

Among the stars, high overhead . . . 

And then it dipped, and clutched my bed : 

And I had not a breath to cry. 

Before it swung me through the sky. 

Above the sleeping city high. 

Where blinding stars went blazing by ... " 

Such facility might be dangerous ; but seeing that Mr. 
Gibson has proved himself of so restrained an imagination, 
there is httle need to fear that he will allow himself to be 
beguiled by his mastery of words. 


ITALIAN TRAVEL SKETCHES.* 

Under the title of “ Italian Travel Sketches,” Professor 
Sully has collected some thirteen vivid papers contributed, 
lor the most part, to the Quarterly Review, The Edinburgh 
Review, BlacktiMHuV s Magazine, and The Independent Review, 
Although originally destined to periodical publication, there 
is nothing fugitive about these scholarly essays ; they are 
informative, in the best sense of the word, for Professor 
Sully IS too practised " a hand ” to jielt us with unpolished 
chunks of fact ; they are illuminating, in that they reveal 
to us the spirit of Italy, so often unperceived by the average 
recorder of impressions ; and so they well deserve the con- 
.secration of boards. To the desultory reader the two most 
interesting chapters will be, in all likelihood, those dealing 
with the History of Travel in Italy. Here we have the 
cream of Professor Sully ’s wide reading (the ” Inst of Books 
consulted ” is in itself a handy guide to the literature on 
Italy) and we encounter, for a brief moment, everybody 
of note who visited this storied land and wrote of it, from 
John Free who described the aquatic pageant of the Bucen- 
taur at Venice, when the Doge wedded the Adriatic, to 
Herbert Spencer, who carried his habit of mind with him, 
and ” whose remarks on the quaint optics of Guido Reni's 
Aurora are a quaint example of the forcing of scientific 
principles upon art.” We meet W. Wey, unconscious pre- 
cursor of Baedeker ; and W. Thomas, the author of what 
is perhaps the first guide-book. The Histone of Italic, a hoke 
excedyng profitable to redde ; and Sir Philip Sidney who 
knew Tintoretto and Veronese ; Joachim du Bellay, the 
poet, and Montaigne ; Fynes Moryson, who gave us the 
first complete account of an Italian tour by an English 
gentleman, and Sir Henry Wotton, and ” Mr. Milton ” ; 
Tom Coryat, James I.’s ” privileged buffoon ” and the first 
lightning traveller — he ” did ” France, North Italy, Switzer- 
land and Germany in five months ! — and Thomas Hobbes, 

* “ Italian Travel Sketches.” With 22 illustrations. By James 
Sully, LL.D. 7s. 6d. net. (Constable.) 
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who met Galileo at Florence ; John Evelyn, and John Ray, 
the naturalist ; and so on, down the years, to Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, Addison, Smollet, Gibbon, Mrs. Thraly 
Beckford, Gray, Wordsworth, Byron, and the great 
figures of the nineteenth century. To the reader whose 
** mind's eye " demands refreshment, one may recommend 
the chapters entitled “ Terracina,” “ Palermo,” ” From a 
Roman Window,” ” A Ticinese Village,” and ” Baveno in 
Autumn.” Here, recorded in a charmingly easy style, and 
with fitting freedom from all feeling of rush, one finds quiet 
impressions, acute observations, and clean-cut sketches of 
peasantry, scenery, and all the coloured change and move- 
ment of country life. The superannuated traveller will 
delight in recapturing, in Professor Sully ’s pages, the bright 
yet mellow atmosphere of old wanderings ; and the arm- 
chair voyager will, of a certainty, pluck from them courage 
to forsake his saddlebag and ” go see.” Professor Sully 
has added one more bead, and not the least, to the chapelet 
strung in honour of Italia. 


TRIPOLI AND HER TROUBLES.^ 

The descent of an Italian expedition upon Tripoli last 
autumn brought that little known and lightly regarded 
comer of North Africa into a fierce and controversial lime- 
light, and many volumes were hastily prepared and issued 
to meet the sudden demand on the part of the reading public 
for information with regard to the country. Among these 
publications that became possible through circumstance 
Mrs. Mabel Loomis Todd’s ” Tripoli, the Mysterious ” 
must be assigned its place, for, pleasantly written though it 
is, it contains so little material and shows so scanty an 
understanding of the place or the people. The authoress 
seems to have gone with her husband to Tripoli on two 
expeditions for observing a solar eclipse, and her book is 
merely a bye product. She very truly says in her first 
paragraph: “Properly to write the wonderful story of 
Tripoli, daughter of sea and desert, one must be not only 
an accomplished historian, a cultivated archaeologist, and 
an expert in ethnology, but profoundly versed in Arabic, 
and in the fundamental beliefs and general practices of 
Mohammedanism, as well as the local customs of that 
great religion, coloured as it is by differing environment ; 
he must be a thorough student of political economy, 
too, with a world ^outlook on cause and effect in 
government.” 

But she has little light to throw on these things, and 
her book of less than forty thousand words is somewhat 
disappointing. 

Mr. Francis McCullagh went to Tripoli as a war corres- 
pondent. At first he w^as wholly pro-Italian, but the 
progress of the fighting and the barbarities he witnessed 
daily brought about a complete change in his sentimental 
attitude, and he became as frankly Arab in his sympathies 
as he had originally been Italian. That the war is a horrible 
one everyone admits, many hold that it was wantonly 
aggressive — that it was undertaken on behalf of a com- 
mercial institution, and that the resistance of the Arabs 
makes it highly probable that Italy has embarked on an 
extremely difficult and dangerous task. But while holding 
all these views, and more, Mr. McCullagh goes far to weaken 
the effect of his own accusations of the Italian aggression 
and brutality by the manifest prejudice displayed through- 
out his book. In fact, one is not sure that he would not 
almost* regard with high satisfaction a severe Italian defeat 
with heavy losses. That he saw dreadful things is certain. 
That mistakes were made by the Italians is certainly true. 
Bui^ a virulent attack on the Italian troops, on the officers, 
on everything Italian, can only be regarded as regrettable 
and lacking in balance and in real weight. The book is in 
reality a powerful, a terrible appeal to all civilized people 
against war and militarism, and ought to be read carefully 

, “ Tripoli the Mysterious.” By Mabel Loomis Todd. los. 6d. 

net. (Grant Richards.) 

**Italy'^War for a Desert.” By Francis McCullagh. 7s. 6d. 
net. (Herbert & Daniel,) 


and studied carefully by everyone who wants to discover 

something of what it means when nation attacks nation 

not the noise of the captains and the shoutings, but the 
blood, the agony, the mutilations, the changed psychology 
of the men, the terror, the awful tragic, uncalled-for waste. 
Surely for a few millions Italy might have procured from 
Turkey concessions in Tripoli that would have satisfied 
every legitimate need she can allege as driving her to war. 

F. M. A. 


THE NEW COUNTRY LIFE.* 

Anybody who wishes to find out what is being done in 
the different parts of the British Isles to put the land to a 
better and more profitable use than it has, in many cases, 
been put in the past cannot do better than take Mr. Green 
for his guide and instructor. It so happens that 1 know 
intimately many of the districts which Mr. Green describes, 
and I can say, without qualification, that, having a good 
cause, he has made the most of it. Occasionally, perhaps, 
he is inclined to be somewhat too partisan and sweeping in 
his statements, but for the most part he is eminently fair 
and impartial, and he sets out his facts wuth a charm that 
robs them of any inherent dulness. 

One striking example of the wanton mismanagement and 
neglect against which his whole book is a protest occurs 
early in these pages. Not far from Biilford Mr. Green saw 
a rood of land on which various vegetables were being grown, 
and he says that from this plot of land the boy cultivator 
was making a profit which w’orked out at the rate of £^(y 
to the acre. “ C)n the same field,” Mr. Green proceeds, 
“ or the field adjoining, I saw a crop of thistles, among which 
a mangold plant could only be seen here and there. And 
this belonged to a farm of over 2,000 acres, rented by the 
War Office at 2s. 6d. an acre.” One can only join in Mr. 
Green's astonishment that in a district like this, where a 
splendid market is provided by the military camp, intensive 
culture should be neglected, or rather repressed ; for a 
number of applications, duly backed by the County Council 
and the Board of Agriculture inspector, were made, only 
for the scheme to be held up, somehow or other, 111 Whitehall. 

I cannot hope to give any adequately comprehensive 
account here even of the comparatively few expe riments 
which Mr. Green has described. The growth of market- 
gardening round Evesham is, of course, included in his 
survey. Mr. Green sums up very clearly the crintributory 
causes which have led to the prosperity of Evesham, and, 
very properly, he lays stress upon the “ Evesham custom,” 
whereby the new in-going tenant pays the out-going tenant, 
and not the landlord, for the agricultural improvements 
which he has effected. 

The most interesting experiment, perhaps, of all is that 
of “ Wayford Tenants, Limited,” not far from Norwich. 
The scheme illustrates the principle of tenant co-partnership 
as applied to an agricultural colony, with the addition of 
various distinctive features of its own. Each small holder 
is tenant and landlord combined. He has to take up shares 
to the value of his holding, but the whole amount need not 
be paid at once. Should he wish to leave, his only anxiety 
is tb transfer his shares to somebody else. As Mr. Green 
rightly says, it is the peculiar economic basis of this under- 
taking which “ marks it out as a unique settlement of small 
holders, and its further development becomes a matter of 
national interest.” Of the other chapters there is, unfor- 
tunately, 4(10 room to speak, but a word of special praise 
should be given to his accounts of market-gardening and 
stock-farming in the Channel Islands, and of what is being 
done in Ireland, especially at Glasnevin College. 

Nor is it merely with description that Mr. Green's book 
is filled. He has many constructive suggestions to offer, 
and he shows clearly his opinion that, great as the awaken- 
ing in this country has already been, very much still 
remains to be done. We are still a long way off perfection, 
while the spirit of individualism is still so strong in a place 

• ** The Awakening of England.” By F. E. Green. 2s. net* 
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such as Evesham. We are certainly very far from per- 
fection so long as farms can be bought over the heads of 
the County Council by a near relative of the Small Holdings 
Committee. It is not satisfactory to know of a case in 
which the chairman of the County Council and member of 
the Small Holdings Committee publicly bade for a farm 
after the reserve price which the Council were prepared to 
pay had been passed by a clear ;^i,ooo. There is a great 
deal to be said for Mr. Green's plea that members of the 
educated classes should help to revive rural life in the same 
way in which young men join University Settlements in slum 
areas. Of sueh suggestions, implicit or implied, Mr. Green's 
book is full. I can only add that in my judgment there is 
not one which does not appear to be both desirable and 
praeticable. 

M. H. H. Macartney. 


ADAM LINDSAY GORDON.* 


To most Englishmen in the old country the name of 
Adam Lindsay Gordon is far better known than his works, 
but in Australia, e.spccially among the generation that was 
contemporary or nearly contemporary with Gordon, he is 
unquestionably given pride of place as the national poet, 
and his poems are read with enthusiastic 
admiration. But even there the 
younger generation are beginning to 
grow critical of him ; they have not 
come under the spell of his strong and 
romantic personality as their fathers 
did, and there can now be no doubt 
that his reputation rests more on his 


personality than on his poetry. It is 
with him as with ('liattcrton : if his 


himself m all his jioetry — the gallant, headlong, brilliant, 
hard-riding, hard-living man, drawing authentic inspira- 
tion from his crude surroundings, pouring his heart, his 
soul, his whole stormy, eager, lovable individuality into 
everything he wrote. The Australia ol (rordon's day had 
no use for a Tennyson ; it gave legitimate birth to its own 
poet, for he was born there m spirit if not in fac t, and he is 
secure of immortality because his poetry is as jierfect as it 
could be if it was to remain true to the genius of the place 
and time it strove to represent. 

It is Gordon’s great merit that he pleases you and in- 
terests you. The dash and sweep and go and dramatic 
descriptive force of his racing ballads make them some of 
the best as well as the most popular of his poems , he was 
cunning in the handling of metre and rhyme, esjiccially 
when he was writing under the influence of Swinburne, but 
always spontaneous. You would say he wrote his verses 
at a heat, carelessly jotted down some passing thought, 
gave the reins to some mood of the hour, told in easy and 
taking rhymes some story he had heard or imagined and 
was at little pains in the matter of revision. Mr. Sladen 
has done his work admirably m this, the first edition of 
Gordon's poems to be issued m England. The contents 
are well arranged, and include two delightfully humorous 
poems that have hitherto remained unpublished. The 
Introduction is divided into a sym- 

■ pathetic biographical sketch, and a 
well-considcrcd estimate of Gordon as a 
poet. There 'is an excellent portrait, 
and the other illustrations include 
three sketches of Gordon drawn by 
himself 


S. J. 


life had been les.s picturesque and his 
end less tragic liis fame would have 
taken a homelier flight. Australia has 
had other poets, and has some now 
living, whose work in all the essentials 
of poetry is finer stuff than an}'thing 
Gordon ever accomplished, but the 
glamour of his past is still a potent force 
and liis reputation tow^ers above them 
in the light of it. 

A reader knowing nothing of Gordon, 
and so blind to that glamour, would be 
disappointed with the two poems on 
which, as Mr. Sladen says in his Intro- 
duction here, the fame of Gordon chiefly 
rests : “ The Sick Stockrider.” and 



SHADOWS OUT OF THE 
CROWD. 



Adam Lindsay Gordon at the 
aige of 30 . 

A (laj;uerrcot>pe sent l>y him, at tht time* of his 
marnaf^e, to liis uncle, Miss Gordon’s father. 
Given by permission of Miss Fiances Gordon. 

From the Poems of Adam Lindsay Gordon. 
Edited by Douglas Sladen (Constable). 


Ibicommon observation, uncommon 
intensity of emotion, and uncommon 
skill m words, make ” Shadow\s out of 
the C'row d ” a good book. It consists 
of twelve stories or scenes of various 
length, tlie shorter being on the whole 
the better. Twice Mr. Curie uses wuth 
most pleasant effect the simple form 
of a grown man remembering his 
country boyliood. Ihc pure hearty 
sw'^eetness of country things and people 
IS intensified without being sickbed by 


” How We Beat the Favourite.” They arc, to be frank, 
very good ballads in the vein that nowadays we consider 
characteristic of Mr, George R. Sims. They need dramatic 
recital to get their full effectiveness out of them. But 
Gordon was not a man of the study, and did not write for 
students ; he wrote for that larger world of men who were 
living the life he wrote about — the life he was living himself, 
and they took him to their hearts because they understood 
him. He was the poet of liis people because he was literally 
one of themselves, picturing their lives, giving vigorous 
and haunting utterance to their ideals and philosophy ; 
they found their own thoughts, feelings, sentiment — the 
simple, big-hearted sentiment of the backwoods and the 
rough mining town — and their own broad, breezy humour 
vividly speaking to them and for them in his ^irring and 
manful verses. An academic touch would have made 
these worthless to them, and so worthless to us. As it is, 
Gordon is the very voice of his age ; you read his work not 
because it is fine poetry, but because it is true poetry ; 
if his Sick Stockrider had spoken with the beauty of phrase 
and imagery that is natural to Tennyson's Tithonous the 
whole thing would have been false and of no more value as 
art than a waxwork image is. Gordon lives and will go on 
living largely because he has no affectations : he is fully 


rctrosj)cction. The resemblance between the t^^o suggests 
a considerable autobiographical foundation. We are a 
little surprised that the two should have been given a place 
in this one book, the author’s first, as wc believe, witli the 
exception of a quite individual study of Meredith. Fond- 
ness alone explains it, for it is not due to failure at more 
difficult tasks. ” Whispers,” for example, is a beautiful 
and vivid picture of tropical scenery, and of a young man's 
passionate love of life and equally pas.sionatc hale of 
convention and middle age, on one evening amidst that 
scenery. Mr. Curie has avoided the temptation to let too 
much depend on the scene-painting, which he does so well. 
The chapter has the ” purple light of love ” in it. ” The 
Life Illusion ” describes a similar mood of the same tem- 
perament, but in unfavourable circumstances. Here, too, 
the young man is in the tropics, and disgusted by people 
saying, ” There arc only three varieties of humming-birds 
in Jamaica,” and so on. Eyeryone seems to him to have 
made ” a ghastly failure ” ; he is perilously anxious to 
avoid doing the same. He wants ” the real people,” wants 
to be alone. He is furious at hearing that he will find 
out.” The tropic night is almost satisfying him in solitude, 
and he is asking, ” Is this it ? ” when a girl, who has long 
been haunting him, offers herself to him. He can but 


* “The Poems of Adam Lindsay Gordon.” Edited by Douglas ♦ “Shadows out of the Crowd.” By Richard Curie. 5s, 
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call her a “ traitress," and make an end of himself to avoid 
accepting one of the things that fade. The suicide may be a 
solution, but it is not a satisfactory end to the story. Two 
others end in the same way, one after a broken love and a 
night of too-eager thinking, one in a disordered state of 
mind following on overwork at an office. These are 
interesting, and, especially " Appearance and Reality," 
full of the writer's good qualities ; but his grasp varies in 
them from time to time, and the result is imperfect har- 
mony and reality. One cannot help pointing out that in 
neither story does the character whom the writer imperson- 
ates or sympathises with most deeply dominate, as he does 
in " Whispers " or any of the others mentioned. That is 
to say, Mr. Curie’s emotional intensity and observation are 
at present best displayed when he speaks more or less 
directly for himself. Apart from his egoistic central 
figures, he is best at subsidiary characters, a silent 
woman who understands, a negro servant, a cluster of 
gossipers. His style, too, is richest where he is spealdng 
for liimself or for a solitary young man into whom he can 
fling himself, though even here he occasionally gets into 
a slightly inappropriate lyricism. But he has gusto and 
precision, two good rare qualities which we heartily wel- 
come in combination. 

Edward Thomas. 


TWO DRAMATISTS.* 

It is always difficult to estimate literary values ; but 
when these are weaved in with other values that we call 
dramatic, the difficulty becomes many times more per- 
plexed. Yet that literary values and dramatic values are 
in someway identical can scarcely be disputed. 

Indeed, the word identical expresses it exactly. 

It is not that drama is not great drama until 
it is polished into literary excellence, but that 
great drama has its natural expression in speech 
that is lofty and memorable. How well Synge 
illustrates this needs no saying ; and in the 
case of Ibsen, his contention wdth perpetuitv 
would not be half the doubtful issue it is could 
he only rely on those plays of his in which 
the literary value is clear, such as " Brand," 

" Peer Gynt " or '* The Master Builder.” It is 
such plays as ” The League of Youth ” and 
” A Doll's House ” thaj give him the appear- 
ance of one who wears, none too well, the 
usage of time. 

In laying stress, therefore, on Ibsen as the 
poet, Mr. Roberts shows a very wise instinct. 

Concerned as he is with the permanent ^'aluc in 
Ibsen, he wisely lays stress on that element in 
any work that always makes for permanence. 

Ibsen himself wrote once : ” I have been more 
poet and less social philosopher than people 
generally seem inclined to believe.” And if 
the intended symbolism of ” The Master 
Builder ” means anything, it is clear that he 
^ad more than ohe or two thoughts of regret 
that he had discarded the wine of ” Peer 
Gynt ” for the beer of ” The League of 
Youth.” 

Mr. Roberts does not make it quite clear 
as to what his thoughts are on this unhappy 
contention in Ibsen's work. He has unwisely 
so planned his book that it does not deal with 
those things that lie at the back of Ibsen's 
work ; but has contented himself with com- 
mexfting on the plays as they pass in chrono- 
logical array before him. It is the easier 
way of writing a book ; indeed, one may say 

• ” Henrik Ibsen : A Critical Study." By R. 

Ellis Roberts. 7s. 6d. net* (Martin Seeker.) 

‘**J. M. Synge : A Critical Study." By P. P. 

Howe. 7B|p 6d.,net. (Martin Seeker.) 


it is not much of a task to write a book on those lines. Only 
in his last chapter, ” Conclusions,” does he deal with prob- 
lems such as these ; and he does it so well there that one 
wonders why he should have elected to take the way of 
passing comment. Comments on the plays we have 
elsewhere ; many of them ; and one more or less does not 
greatly matter. But such matters as he deals with in his 
” Conclusions ” urgently require such sane, wise treatment 
as he gives them. 

For example, he has some excellent things to say about 
the ” fourth wall ” idea of drama. All the comments 
in criticism of the plays do not enable us to understand 
Ibsen a whit so well as when Mr. Roberts says : ” There 
is, of course, a fourth wall, but it is not between the audi- 
ence and the stage ; it is behind the audience.” A remark 
such as this throws an extraordinary illumination on the 
intensity of the third act of “ Ghosts.” For to say of that 
final terrible scene that we arc harrowed as lookers-on might 
be is only to realise half of its power. We become identi- 
fied with the action. But this leads to a further question, 
that Mr. Roberts does not deal with, but which, neverthe- 
less, supports his statement. It is the curious fact that, 
even in a picture-frame stage, drama always realises its 
need, spiritual if not constructional, of an extended 
proscenium. 

One of the most interesting things in the book 
is Mr. Roberts' examination of Ibsen's perpetual faith in 
the sufficiency of love to atone for wrong-doing and erroi . 
He places, it seems to me, too much stress on this, for 
Ibsen, in his two years' invariable travail over a play, 
was always careful to eliminate from it all traces of definite- 
ness — which accounts for the lack of spontanei'y that lulcs 
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throughout his work. Yet Mr. Roberts makes it pretty 
clear that this was a definite philosophy with Ibsen ; and 
he shows in play after play how implicit this idea always 
was in Ibsen's thinking. 

In his study of Synge Mr. Howe had not the same 
temptation to confine his attention mainly to comments 
on the plays as he passed them before him. Synge's 
output was so small that to have attempted this would have 
been to court disaster. Consequently he makes his 
book a more varied one. But he would have been wise 
had he exercised the same balance of judgment that char- 
acterises Mr. Roberts' book. I will yield to none in my 
admiration of Synge. But I cannot believe that it is 
any service to Synge to praise him indiscriminately. For 
example, to mention at the outset a few of the book’s 
mistakes, does he really mean what he says in the follow'- 
ing sentence ? He is speaking of “ The Well of the Saints," 
and adds : *' When Mary Doul says, ' And what good'll 

our grey hairs be itself, if we have our sight, the way we'll 
see them falling each day, and turning dirty in the rain ? ’ 
you may think, if you choose, of the superiority of the 
imaginative life over that of the reason, and find in the 
remark all that is to be found in the prophetic books of 
Blake.” Similarly he says : " Synge, with an originality 
more absolute than Wordsworth’s, insisted that his readers 
should regain their poetic feeling for ordinary life,’’ which 
is not only exaggeration, but unsound criticism, inasmuch 
as it proceeds on the assumption that Wordsworth’s and 
Synge's approach towards " ordinary life " were the same 
in nature, whereas they were diametrically opposed. 
Wordsworth found " ordinary life " the best approach to 
the realization of transcendental Being : Synge found it 
its own, and somewhat brutal, self-sufficiency. Or, to give 
a final example : Mr. Howe declares that " Pegeen Mike 
is one of the most beautiful and living figures in all drama." 
Now, with her all undoubted excellencies, one could 
scarcely call Pegeen beautiful. It would be a shrewish 
kind of beauty. Besides, the statement, as a whole, is a 
tall demand. 

To conclude mention of the faults of the book, it certainly 
was scarcely a happy device to write the book in a kind of 
paraphrase of Synge's own peculiar style. There hardly 
a page of the book that is not reminiscent of that familiar 
cadence and construction ; and this seems a subduing of 
Mr. Howe's personality rather more humble than wise. 
It gives the result an air of affectation that is un- 
fortunate. 

Yet it is churlish to point only to faults ; and it certainly 
required some courage to write a book on Synge so soon 
after his death, when his wave of popularity is at its height. 
The facts about Synge's life are not easy to arrive at, and 
Mr. Howe disclaims all intention of giving a biography. 
Nor does there seem much to be said on the plays. On 
them his best comments are those that deal with " Riders 
to the Sea,” and the deeply interesting contrast he drawls 
between this play and " In the Shadow of the Glen." It 
is when he comes to " The Note-books ” and " The Pre- 
faces '’ that Mr. Howe is at his best ; and the reason partly 
is that what he has to say about them breaks new soil 
all the time. It is only a small side of Synge, truly enough. 
It only deals w^ith Synge's comments by the w’ciy. Yet it 
is important as showing Synge’s approach to his art. The 
poems he wisely regards as part of the note-books ; and 
he might have followed this up by showing the contrast 
between the few relics from Parisian days, a little stuffy 
as they are, and the soft fresh breeze that blows through 
everything of a later date. • 

Both these books belong to the excellent series that Mr. 
Seeker is doing of recent men of letters. It is a wise 
scheme, for which there is room ; and both these books 
fill an obvious place in it. Mr. Roberts' is the robuster 
of the two, as Mr. Howe's is the more various and complete. 
But they are both books that anyone interested in recent 
literature that is dramatic, and drama that is literary, 
would be well advised to read. 

Darrell Figgis. 
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LONDON AND LONDONERS.* 

There are people who will tell you that London, like 
most women, has “ no character at all." But they are 
wrong, as I^opc was. London and most women have too 
much character ; so much of it, that we can never under- 
stand them or get tired of trying to. It is only when a 
city or a personality is so various that we cannot describe 
it in a phrase and classify it with a single label that we 
escape out of the difficulty by saying it is characterless. 
Mr. Edwin Pugh knows his London far too well to say 
that of it. He knows it as an old, old magic place with 
a glamorous past, to which Mr. Walter George Bell has just 
devoted a portly and fascinating volume of over six hundred 
pages ; a place rich m romantic memories, crammed with 
every colour of ancient story ; and he knows it as a brand 
new, busy city, apt to forget the splcntlour and squalor, 
the sm and glory, and all the wonder of its yesterdays. It 
IS rich, poor, old, young, beautiful, ugly, industrious, idle, 
sinful, godly, a haunt of misery, a home of happiness ; it 
is the whole of human life and character epitomised, a 
multitude of small towns and cities and villages decanted 
into one. 

" To say London." as Mr. Bell has it, " is to say the 
world." ITc limits himself almost entirely to the record of 
its past. Onwards from his third chapter on " The Mcdi- 
ajval Suburb," his story grows naturally in fulness and in 
interest ; every quarter of the city and every aspect of its 
multifarious life is sketched in faithfully and with know- 
ledge. You may call it a book for the student, because 
it is so carefully done ; but Mr. Bell's picturesque and 
attractive style makes it also a book that will keep the 
general reader sitting up of nights to go on reading it. 
There are excellent dissertations on the old playhouses and 
the old booksellers ; and others that are equally good on 
Literary Landmarks, on the Age of Johnson, on the old 
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taverns and coffee-houses ; and some of us will think there 
is nothing better in it than the two chapters at the end 
on When the Newspapers Came” and ” Newspapers of 
To-day.” There have been many books on London's past, 
but none that is more satisfactory or more entertaining 
than this. 

Mr. Pugh opens with a study of a quaint map of T.ondon 
and Westminster as they were in 1563, and passes to a 
contrast of the city of our day with the city of four cen- 
turies ago. But it is with modern London, and particularly 
with the motley people of modern London, that he is most 
concerned. He sets forth on ” the quest of the Cockney,” 
and comes rightly to the conclusion that the typical Cockney 
does not exist. He says some shrewd things in explanation 
of why the average Londoner has no local patriotism ; 
there are delightful chapters on the children of London, 
the ” Woman at Home,” the ” Cockney at Play,” and a 
thoughtful and deeply-interesting consideration of the crime 
and criminals of London, and of its social problems, especi- 
ally its problems of poverty. He studies the suburbs with 
insight and the broadest sympathy, and for London at 
large : 

It is consistent only in its inconsistencies It is the world’s 
clearing house, the world’s spring-board, the home of lost causes, 
the death-chamber of the past, and the birthplace of the future 
. . . Here all the rejected royalties and discredited rulers of 
the earth resume the torn and tattered insignia of their pristine 
power and glory, readjust their crowns upon their heads, and 
wear them as they wear their rue, with such a little difference 
that only they themselves are sensible of their downfall. London 
is so big and fine that it can afford not to laugh at departed 
greatness. It has room in its mighty heart for everything 
except self-consciousness, and a mind .so broad and a brain so 
vast that it can absorb all the wisdom of humanity, and all the 
folly, and all the goodness, and all the badness thereof, without 
remembering very clearly or exactly where they are, or which 
is which." 

Mr. Pugh handles facts here, but he handles them im- 
aginatively, with the keenness of vision, that sense of the 
tragedy and comedy in human things, that put " Tony 
Drum ” and other of liis books among the truest and most 
living stories about London that have ever been written. 
He was the right man to undertake such a survey as this, 
for he knows London intimately^ and loves it too well to 
want to conceal or distort either its faults or its virtues. 
You may dissent from some of his views and opinions, but 
they arc always acute and suggestive ; he has the great 
gift, too, of being interesting, and in ” The City of the 
World ” has added a book of real value to the enormous 
library of London litcraj:ure. 

A. 


A REMARKABLE FIRST BOOK.^ 

” Vividness and not style is now my line,” wrote R.L.S, 
to Mrs. Sitwell. ” Style is all very well, but vividness 
is the real line of country.” Remembering these words, 
one wonders what Stevenson, were he alive, would make 
of Mr. F. St. Mars, whose writing is scarcely less ” vivid ” 
than the Durbar pictures in colour, recently to be seen 
at a theatre. 

Mr. St. Mars seems, in fact, to have an invisible lantern- 
operator at work with him, as if for a lecture. A picture 
is cast on the screen of the reader’s mind, and while he or 
she is yet gaping, open-mouthed, at the amazing realistic 
effect, the lecturer snaps his finger, as if to signal to his 
invisible operator to change the slide, and, hey presto I 
another picture, equally vivid iii colour, and equally 
strong ip ” high lights ” is staring us in the face. 

Possibly Stevenson would say of such performance — 
could he witness it — as he said of one of our few living 
writers of genius : ” But he alarms me. ... I look on, I 
admire, T rejoice, for myself ; but in a kind of ambition we 
all havqpfor our tongue and literature, I ani wounded.” 
Be that as it may, every page of ” On Nature’s Trail ” 
proves the writer to be a man possessed and obsessed by a 

* " Qn Nature's Trail.” By F. St. Mars. With an Intro- 
dudion*' by Lieut.-Col. J. H. Patterson, D.S.O. Illustrated 
by ''Ernest Aris. 6s. net. ,(Jas. Nisbet & Co.) 


passionate love of Nature, and, in the matter of observation 
and deduction, a very Sherlock Holmes of the animal 
world. 

His style ? Well, his style is himself. It stands, as 1 
have already indicated, in much the same relation to 
literature that the cinema stands to art. Idealisation, 
there is none — only nude, vivid and sometimes cruel reality. 
Nor is beauty to be found in his pages. Gaunt, grim 
grandeur of a sort — the grandeur of great spaces, the 
aboriginal grandeur of Nature and Nature’s wild creatures, 
in all their greed, fierceness, and savagery, there often is. 
But his style is too personal to himself, too pungent in 
flavour (reminding one often of the poet Smart’s words 
of a certain fruit, ” The sharp, peculiar quince ”), and 
occasionally too American and too slangy to commend 
itself to every fastidious student of the literary craft. 

Certain it is, however, that no more remarkable first 
book has appeared for years, nor one which is likely to be 
more animatedly discussed. Mr. St. Mars will have his 
admirers and his detractors. By some he will be likened 
to Mr. Kipling. By others he will be accounted a new 
Kiralfy of the animal world ; but whatever view one takes, 
none will deny the sincerity of his intense and passionate 
love of Nature, and many will hold (myself among them) 
that he has something uncommonly like a genius for ob- 
serving, understanding, and describing the life of the Wild. 
For thousands in this and other countries he will open up, 
and for the first time, a new and fascinating Wonderland. 

The book comes to us with the best of backing. C)f 
” The Man-Eaters of Tsavo,” by Colonel J. H. T’atterson, 
D.S ()., Ex-Prosidcnt Roosevelt, himself a notable big 
game hunter and naturalist, wrote that it w^as ” The most 
remarkable account of wdiich wc have any record,” and 
Mr. F. C. Selous assured us that ” No bon story 1 havT ever 
read or heard equals in its long-siistained and dramatic 
interest the story of the Tsav^o Man-Eaters, as told by 
Colonel Patterson.” When, therefore. Colonel Patterson 
comes forward to write an introduction to ” On Nature's 
Trail,” and to bear witness to the power, the fascination, 
and the knowledge of Mr. St. Mars' work, he speaks with 
an authority which none can dispute. Let me clo.se this 
notice with the following extract from the great lion- 
hunter's introduction : 

" Whether Mr. St Mars be describing the demoniacal doings 
of a South American jmma in a Scotch deer forest, the 
lively antics of an Indian mongoose, revelling in an English 
coppice, the havoc wrought bv the winged bandits of the air, 
or the fearless hjadcrship of ' Magnificent of the Steeps,' away 
among the khuds and crags of Tibet, he shows himself equally 
at home with his furred and feathered heroes, and their sur- 
roundings. His creatures throb with joy of life, and his artistic 
touch in depicting local colour is to my mind inimitable." 

CouLSOx Kernahan. 


RECENT POETRY* 

One of the most marked tendencies of modern criticism 
is that which seeks to label each new phase of poetry as it 
appears and to adjudicate on it according to the prevalent 
standards of literary taste. This negative attitude, if so 
one may call it, is due to the protean state into which 
poetry has been cast by recent innovators and experimenters 
in forms, metres and rhythms. Mr. Ezra Pound,"* who is 
among the ablest and most brilliant of this new school, 
appends some interesting theories on rhythm to his transla- 
tions from Guido Cavalcanti : 

" I believe in an ultimate and absolute rhythm . . . The 
perceptional the intellect is given in the word, that of the emo- 
tions in the cadence. It is only, then, in perfect rhythm joined 
to the perfect word that the twofold vision can be recorded. . , 
. . . The rhythm of any poetic line corresponds to a particular 
emotion. It is the poet’s business that the correspondence 
be exact, i.e. that it be the emotion which surrounds the word 
expressed.” 

This is the basic principle of Mr. Pound's poetry as it 
is also that of his translation. It arises not merely out of 
an attempt at originality but from the necessity of adapting 

* ** Sonnets and Ballate of Guido Cavalcanti.” Translated 
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poetry to the expression of present circumstances. It 
is scarcely possible to assume that we can judge the 
practical result of these theories by the usual standards of 
criticism, based as they arc on conditions at least five 
hundred years old. Nor is it possible, for instance, to com- 
pare Mr. Pound's translation with the fragmentary transla- 
tions left by Rossetti. In both cases there is absolute 
divergence of method and aim. In the latter wc have a 
strict reproduction both in word and form of the extrinsic 
characteristics of Guido's poetry ; in the former an attempt 
to render not only the word and the spirit, but also “ the 
accompaniment, that is, that the modern audience must in 
some measure be made aware of the mental content of the 
older audience, and of what these others drew from certain 
fashions of thought and speech,” . . . “to embody in the 
whole of the English ” some trace of that power wliich 
implies the man. 

Mr. Pound does not always succeed in carrying out or 
in justifying his theories. This is partly due to lack of 
accuracy and thoroughness. He is so keen and intent on 
reaching the core and spirit of what he is studying, that 
he often forgets to guard against many small errors which 
creep in and would, peril ax^s, seriously damage his reputa- 
tion, if many of his readers did not already understand his 
idiosyncrasies. Apart from such defects, of a mostly 
extrinsic nature, Mr. Pound's rendering of the soft, yet 
virile, mu-sicalness of the original, though not entirely free 
from harshnes and obscurity, is nevertheless vigorous 
and full of colour. He has been especially fortunate in 
discriminating between the harmonious and expressive 
clarity characteristic of the dolce stil novo and the 
monotonous intricacies of the scuola pvovenzalef^^ianic . 
The book will doubtless prove of u.se to students of Italian 
thirteenth century love-poetry, besides rescuing from 
comx'>arative oblivion the work of one of the most interesting 
X^octs of that tune 

This IS ever an age of contradictions. It is difficult, for 
instance, to reconcile the disxianty of aim, thought, .spirit, 
■form, and technique existing between the work of Mr. 
Pound and that of Mr. Isidore (h Ascher,* Mr. Gwynne 
Evans,! Mr. Norman Gale.J The latter still draw the 
greater x^^^t of their insxuration from the religious and 
mythological orthodoxy of the nineteenth centur3\ They 
seem to be attempting, through a new revival of Nature 
poetry, to neutralise, or at least to opx^iose, the recent sporadic 
growth of violently realistic modern x'><^^"fry, emanating 
from the great cities. The soul-wearing problems of modern 
life, either intentionally or otherwise, have only super- 
ficially affected them with a vague feeling of sadness and 
unrest. The perennial charm and mystery of remoteness 
is the secret of their poetry, which, though somewhat 
uneventful, is nevertheless pleasant and melodious, con- 
tains often x^retty imagery, and shows a distinct ability in 
the welding of thought and expression. 

Like his confreres of the ” Rhymers' Club,” Dr. G. A. 
Grecneji is above all an artist and a craftsman. In the 

Song of the Songsmiths,” dedicated to them, he gives us 
the master key to the poetic revival of the ” 'nineties,” 
and its poetry of despair and disillusion : 

Tis in us no crime, 

Here in thi.s misty land, 

To .seek for the fire that was fanned 
By the kings of the kingly rhyme. 

* * * * 

Ours be the task to prolong 

The joy and the sorrow of song 

In the midst of the years that begrime ; 

In the clinging mist of the years, • 

With reverent toil and with tears. 

To hammer the golden rhyme. 

Hammer the ringing rhyme, 

Till the mad world hears. 

* “ One Hundred and Five Sonnets.” By Isidore G. Ascher. 
(Oxford : B. H. Blackwell.) 

t “In Mantle Blue.” By F. Gwynne Evans. 33. 6d. net. 
(Elkin Mathews.) 

J “ Song in September.” By Norman Gale. 5s. net. (Con- 
stable.) 

§ "Songs of the Open Air.” By G. A. Greene. 2s. 6d. net. 
(Elkin Mathews.) 


Apart from the author’.s association with the ” Rhymers’ 
Club, the Songs of the Open Air ” have an artistic value 
of their own. They generally adhere to the canons of poetic 
3>rt, yet arc never, on this account, either thin or common- 
place in thought. We should wish, however, that Dr. 
Greene might oftener forget the ” weariness, the fever, and 
the fret ” of this begrimed world, and cast away the ever- 
present consciousness of his own jicrsonality. His songs 
would, we think, gain m freedom and lightness, and perhax^s 
even attain the ecstasy of lyrical rapture. 


SIDELIGHTS.^ 

It w’ould be difficult to imagine two books more different 
in matter and tone than these. The first tells how the 
author missed his way in his youth. Incidentally it 
throws much light upon the general asx^ects of that way, 
how others also lost it and how some kept it ; but mainly 
the book is intimately autobiographical, almost pathetically 
so. Mr. Kebbel, looking back uxxjn a long life, can describe 
it as a pleasant if not a prosperous one. The record of 
earlier volumes on his title X'^^.ge recalls much agreeable and 
informing work from his pen in politics and .sport and 
rural economy. But that work has been done in fields 
lying aside from the regulation highway stretching out, 
via Oxford, before him when he started forth in life from 
the Merchant Taylors’, and that he should have been 
forced into these side-tracks is evidently a keen regret to 
him still. Perhaps the author proposes to follow the present 
with a more cheerful retro.spect. In this one, at any rate, 
the backward survey is largely taken ux) wdth a transition 
from a career at the Bar to that of x'>olitical journalism made 
to the accompaniment of F'ort line’s very hard knocks. Its 
tone IS the somewhat lugubrious one of its title, ” The Battle 
of Life ” Lord Rossmore, on the other hand, is in one 
sense not autobiogra})hical at all. His recollections are 

* ” The Battle oi Liic.” By T. E Kebbel los. Gd. net. 
(Fi.sher Unwin ) 

” Things 1 Can Tell ” By Lord Rossmore. los 6d. net. 
(Eveleigh Nash ) 



by The Dctir Street Siudi'', L(fidjn, TC', 

Ltord Rossmore. 
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chiefly interesting and intimate things about his friends, he 
himself, so he says, having never done anything important. 
Whether he is writing of himself or of others, the occasion 
is always a good story. Fortune having assured him of 
his niche, he speaks with regret neither of it nor of his 
manner of filling it. There is not even a momentary note 
of reproach or doubt in his pages. They assume the author 
to have been bom into the best of all possible worlds, and 
to have jolly well made the very best of it. 

Yet different though they are, the two books have also 
much in common, and even by contrast they help out the 
value of botli, which is simply that of illuminating the 
period to which their authors belong. Lord Rossmore 
exhibits the Irish temperament, of the possession of which 
he is keenly conscious. Mr. Kebbel, though probably he 
is quite unaware of it, as obviously reveals the Saxon. 
The first glories in eccentricity, and the second, as has been 
said, laments a failure to succeed along conventional lines. 
The "Westenras it seems, hav'e retained nothing brought 
over by their Batavian ancestor in Charles the Second’s days 
except a stammer, which more than once has proved an 
impediment to them in public life. They married out of 
Irish families, and fairly early established a banshee. Lord 
Rossmore doesn’t care a straw ” for the family spook, 
but would not willingly part with it. Mr. Kcbbel’s father 
was vicar of Kilby, in Leicestershire, where the taste for 
sport is as ingrained as in Monaghan, and Rossmore is not 
more beloved in the castle than was Kilby by the family in 
the vicarage. The son’s heart remained in the country, 
though his battle of life was fought in town, and incident- 
ally he has done much to enlighten us about the economy 
of rural England in the middle of the last century, and has 
considered deeply, or at any rate much, the changes occur- 
ring in it since then. Lord Rossmore 's book is not intended 
to reveal him considering anything much or deeply. The 
stories that compose it have already given excellent “ copy ’ ’ 
to the newspapers, the more discreet of which, we observed, 
refrained from printing the pinkest, and not least amusing. 
The author’s acceptance of things as they are is not less 
illuminating than Mr. Kebbel ’s account of how they once 
were. The gay Irishman has no qualms. The English- 
man, on the other hand, seems much troubled to find that 
the world has been wagging. He notes, amid his admira- 
tion for what Miss Austen has revealed of the society of 
her day, that she has not a word for the condition of the 
peasantry, though she lived where the facts of it must have 
been ^particularly flagrant. The reference to Miss Austen 
is characteristic. We have always a feeling, when reading 
Mr. Kebbel, as if we must just have broken away from 
Georgian times. We expect him to draw his illustrations 
in politics from Mr. Canning, say, and to accept mid or 
even early Victorian as a standard of considerable 
modernity. The social organism seems still to be regarded 
as constituted out of the fine old elements, suflrciently 
labelled as “ The Clergy," " The Landed Gentry," and so 
on. Any one of them — " The Peasantry " for instance — 
may go wrong through mismanagement, just as the par- 
tridges have into which has actually had to be introduced 
an alien :>train of red legs. Mr. Kebbel looks back seventy 
years from yesterday with amazement at the changes in 
manners and material conditions that have occurred in 
them, and these changes his memories help us to realise. 
But of the significance of the deeper and more subtle 
mutations between yesterday and to-day lie gives no hint 
of understanding. And, indeed. Lord Kossiflbre’s book 
shows that there is a class — to whom the author does more 
than justice by his geniality, but less by the relish with 
which he exposes their follies — where morals and manners 
do not change, but alike remain vulgar and primitive, 
l i Is in their remoteness from the present moment, and 
from all ^hat is really vital at the present moment, that 
these twl> books come together and cast a kind of dark 
light upon the world we are living in. There is no reason 
to believe that those who are bred of the new forces and 
make themselves their mouthpieces are less careless than 
one’ &i our authors about the existence of conditions other 
tlian their own, or more alive than the other to their signifi- 


cance. Two sets of powerful opposing actualities are meeting 
in the dark, and neither, one suspects, has more than the 
vaguest notion of the strength and disposition of the other. 
That, at any rate, is the moral we draw by the aid of these 
two volumes of sidelights. 

D. S. Meldrum. 


THE EARLY NATURALISTS.* 

This is an extremely able and interesting survey of the 
work of the early botanists and naturalists. It needed 
a man of Mr. Miall’s expert knowledge to explain in what 
degree there was real truth and critical observation in the 
vast productions of these pioneer writers. And now that 
we see them in the light of modern research we are struck, 
not merely at tlicir blunders and at tlieir childish accept- 
ance of the grossest theories, but also at the extraordinary 
ingenuity and accuracy of many of their deductions and 
at the wide range of their labour. As Mr. Miall truly 
remarks, the modern interest in all such subjects arose 
from the idea that botanical knowledge was essential to 
a doctor. The revival of botany preceded that of zoology 
by some twenty years, and almost all the early botanists, 
such as Brunfels, Bock, Fuchs, Gesner and I/Obel, practised 
medicine. Then, again, it is interesting to note that all 
these German and Swiss botanists were Protestants, 
although several had been bi ought up in the Catholic 
faith. There can be little doubt that the emancipation 
in the Reformed Church aflected not only the spiritual but 
the whole mental outlook of its comerts. oi the early 
naturalists the most remarkable are Belon, who wrote, 
amongst other things, a history of birds ; Rondclet, an 
ichthyologist, and Gesner, who, besides being a botanist, 
was the most learned of sixteenth century naturalists. 
His Historia Animahum (1551-87) alone extends to 4,500 
foUo pages. The first natural history of the New 
World was published in 1535, under the title of Historia 
general y natural de las Indias. This was the work of 
Oviedo. It IS curious that Englishmen seem to have 
taken little part in the revival of botany or zoology. Mr. 
Miall considers that the reason for this lies in their im- 
mense industry in other lines and not in a natural apathy. 
Such herbalists as Turner, Gerard, and John Caius were 
far behind their contemporaries on the Continent, and it 
is not till we come to Ray and Willoughby in the middle 
of the 17th century that we have really distinguished 
workers in these fields. This brings us to a period in 
wliich the science of botany and zoology was assuming 
a more advanced form. With Robert Hooke (1635-1703) 
the microscope begins to play an important part. There 
follow such famous names as Malpighi, Grew, Swam- 
merdam, and Leeuwenhoek, who was the first man to 
discover bacteria (1683). In that same year the great 
Reaumur was born, the first volume of whose celebrated 
Histotre des Insectes was published in 1734. Another 
landmark is the year 1745, in which Bonnet’s curious 
research into the aphides was made public. We can only 
just mention Lyonnet, whose Traiti Anatomique is, accord- 
ing to Mr. Miall, " perhaps the most laborious and beautiful 
example of minute anatomy which has ever been executed." 
The book ends with chapters on Linnaeus, whose Systema 
Naturas is still a valuable work, and who is, of course, one 
of the most celebrated of all botanical writers, and Buflon, 
whose eno^ous Histoire Naturelle, gin^rale et pat^ticulihre, 
avec la description du Cabinet dn Roi, is contained in no 
less than 44 volumes. 

Even in this short glimpse it will be seen that Mr. Miall 
has produced a work of great importance and erudition. 
We shall be surprised if it does not make a considerable 
stir in the right circles. 

Richard Curle. 

♦ "The Early Naturalists: Their Lives and Work (1530*. 
1789)." By L. 'C, Miall, D.Sc., FIR.S. los. 6d. act. <Mac- 
inilian & Go.. Ltd.) 
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POEMS OF LOVE AND EARTH.* 

It may seem i little churlish to dispraise a man for his 
accomplishment, but one is tempted to complain that Mr. 
Drinkwater has learned his craft too well. As with so 
much modern verse one is constantly worried by the ques- 
tion, Where have I read that before ? " This is a pity, 
for the reminiscence is largely a matter of phraseology, 
and falls very far short of plagiarism. But a somewhat 
stereotyped diction tends to discount the real freshness 
of much of Mr. Drinkwater’s poetry. For at its best it 
has the freshness of earth when the sun is sliming after 
rain. " The Feckenham Men," perhaps the best of the 
shorter poems, is really a valuable addition to the hymno- 
logy of Mab, the earth-goddess of the Knglisli. There is a 
divine folly in it which will surely please her. 

“These jolly men of Feckenham, 

One day when summer .strode in power, 

Went down, it seems, among their lands 
And saw their bean fields all in llower. 

‘ Wheat ricks,’ they said, ‘ be good to see. 
What would a rick of blossoms be ? ’ 

“ So .straight they brought the sickles out, 

And worked all day till day w'as done. 

And buildcd them a good square rick 
Of scented bloom beneath the sun. 

And was not this I tell to you 
A fiery-hearted thing to do ? ’’ 

It was. “ The Crowning of Dreaming John " and 
'* Earth Love " are also admirable in the .same order, wdiile 
“ Pierrot " has a dainty charm of another .sort. But the 
most important of Mr. Dnnkw’ater's poems is also the 
longest. “ The Fires of God," whether personal or ficti- 
tious, IS a striking record of psychological growth. And, 
though it states a special case, it deals with an e.xpcnencc 
common to many men. The poet looks back on his life 
and sees 

“ Poor barren years that brooded over-much 
On your own burden, pale and stricken years.’’ 

At first he had stood proudly aloof, scorning companion- 
ship, intent on his own destiny, which he dreamed to be 
higher than that of other men. 

“ So I forgot my God, and I forgot 
The holy, sweet communion of men. 

And moved m desolate places, where arc not 
Meek hands held out with patient healing when 
The hours are heavy with uncharitable pain ; 

No company but vain 

And arrogant thoughts were, with me at my side. 

And ever to myself I lied, 

Saying : ‘ Apart from all men thus I go 
To know the things that they may never know.’ ’’ 

To this mood followed reaction, pessimism, despair, and 
" that most venomous despair, self-pity." His trouble 
was not 

. . . the large heroic trouble known 
By proud, adventurous men who would atone 
With their own passionate pity for the sting 
And anguish of a w^orld of peril and snares. 

It was the trouble of a soul in thrall 
To mean despairs.’’ 

His pride is broken. Then his eyes are opened and he 
discovers Nature. His ears are opened to 

“ . . . the choice song 
Of exultant, strong 

Earth-passionate men with souls of fir^’’ 

He learns of heroism and humanity, and girds himself 
joyously 

“ To greet the men who lived triumphant days. 

And stormed the secret beauty of the world.” 

'* The Fires of God " is a fine poem both in conception and 
in execution. Its author is a poet to be considered. 

Francis Bickley. 

♦ “Poems of Love and Earth.” By John Drinkwater. 

(Nutt.) 


NOTES ON THE VICTORIANS.* 

As a critic, William Sharp was for the most part a con- 
scientious and accurate analyst. He was not of those who, 
by insight and deft expression, can recreate a work of art 
in a manner to make the new interpretation almost rival 
the original ; nor had lie any definite p]iil()s()]iliv of art, or 
of the inter-relation of art and life, by wlncb to weigh and 
appraise. But he had much skill 111 separating and labelling 
the components of an artist’s achievement, and was an 
admirable introducer of classics to the unread Tims 
considered, lie is at ins best in the jiapers on Arnold and 
Browning which stand first and second in this volume- - the 
third in the senes of selections which ]\lrs. Sharp is making 
of her husband’s writings ov^er his owm name. In the 
articles on Burne-Jones and Walter Pater, moreover, he is 
something more than this, and displays an imaginative 
sympathy which, if it docs not entitle him to rank in the little 
company of creative critics, at any rate justifies his assump- 
tion of the role of exponent of other men’s w^ork. 

It IS, however, the reminiscent rather tlian the critical 
aspect of these papers wdiich gives them their particular 
value. Sharp was a young man when most of the great 
Victorians were at the height of their fame He was fortu- 
nate in obtaining a wide acquaintance among a group of 
men wlio, taken as a whole, were probably as well worth 
knowing as any literary generation. The earlier poets of 
the century may^ have been more romantic and exciting. 
Not even I^ossctti was the peer of Shelleys and Byron in 
the traditional waywardness of genius. But there were 
about the Victorians, whatever their branch of intellectual 
or artistic activity^ a certain dignity^ and magnanimity 
which it IS difficult to parallel. In an age given more and 
more to materialism and vulganty^ they’ kept lofty^ ideals 
unclouded, and unfalteringly^ opposed to what was ignoble 
work of the noblest Reconsider tlie annals of English 
literature : y’ou will find here a More, there a Milton, but 
nowhere so concerted a phalanx of bright arms against the 
hosts of darkness as in the mercantile reign of Victoria. Or 
go to the National Portrait Gallery' and view^ with pride 
and sorrow the memorial which Watts raised to his con* 
temporaries and peers : pride that such men lived so near 
our own day’, sorrow that they arc dead. 

To record the quality of these men William Sharp was 
peculiarly fitted. He displayed towards them the sym- 
pathetic respect of the clever man humble enough to 
recognise his betters. Tt is no wonder that they took him 
into their confidence, and that even Rossetti, in his lament- 
able latter days, accepted him for a friend. Of Rossetti 
he has some interesting personal notes ; and he re-creates 
the exquisite charm of that sister wlio, though she was less 
vivid and compelling a personality than Gabriel, will one 
day’ perhaps be deemed the greater poet. Burne-Jones is 
another whose attraction we are made to feel, and it says 
much for Sharp’s power of sympathetic portrayal that he 
catches just the note of one of the most beautiful of all 
biographies, before the publication of which, moreover, his 
article was written. Christina Rossetti and Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones, in fact, stand out from thc.se pages as heroes 
worthy’ of especial worship — that is, if we count personality 
as more than achievement. There arc also admirable 
portraits of Walter I’ater and of two lesser, but very 
interesting men, Philip Bourke Marston and Eugene 
Lee-Hamilton. 

The editing of this volume deserves a word of censure. 
Misprints are far too frequent. Further, it would have 
been no disservice to Sharp to have subjected his essays 
to some measure of revision, something far less than what 
he would himself no doubt have given them had lie lived to 
prepare such a collection. A certain clumsiness of con- 
struction is characteristic and ineradicable ; but here and 
there are sentences which, in the haste of composition, have 
been cheated of grammatical perfection. These might well 
have been revised. Nor should Sharp have been allowed 
to say that the scene of Swinburne’s " Queen Mother " was 
" in Paris at the period of the Massacre of the Innocents.** 

* “ Papers Critical and Reminiscent.” By William Sharp. 
5s. net. (Heinemann.) 
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FATA MORGANA.* 

There seems to be something in the air of Northern 
Europe which provokes men, ay and women too, to pessim- 
ism. Look at Minna Canth, the cobbler’s wife, of Knopio, 
in Finland, writing her pessimistic dramas in the back room 
of her little haberdashery shop. It is not only the highly- 
educated librarian of Stockholm who is subject to this 
influence of the atmosphere, of the climate, or the race, 
but the poor little half-educated shopkeeper. 

In" The Confessions of a Fool " August Strindberg, who 
died a few weeks ago, gives an account of his first marriage 
and its terrible failure. The reader can see from the outset 
that his marriage with anyone whatever would have been 
a failure. Before ever he met his Fata Morgana he was, 
as he candidly confesses, " a fool." He was an avowed 
Atheist. He belonged to a society for the promotion of 
free love. He belonged to a club where " the centre of the 
room was ocenj^ied by a table dressed like an altar, in the 
middle of which stood a skull and a large bottle of cyanide 
of potassium. An open Bible, stained with punch spots, 
lay beside the skull." The club indulged in the wildest 
orgies. As a natural result of the self-disgust engendered, 
he embraced " Pessimism, the apotheosis of Atheism." 
Nor had Eugenics watched over his birth. He was " a 
delicate, nervous sickly youth," haunted by his own spectre, 
one who climbed up to the top of a pine tree and made a 
speech to the branches, " endeavouring to drown their 
voices." 

Bring this wholly ill-balanced personality into the pres- 
ence of a congenial feminine soul and the natural result 
happens. A stronger man than Strindberg would either 
have given the Serbonian bog a wide berth or have ham- 
mered the " idle one " thrown in his path into " shape and 
use." For there seems to have been some good metal in the 
ore. By his own confession the woman was capable 
of " pure, disinterested, angelic tenderness," although 
baser feelings predominated. She was not a normal average 
woman, just as he was not an average man. This it is that 
robs the story of any pyschological value. The striking 
candour, the remarkable power of analysis, both of his own 
feelings and of hers, are thrown away. Talents are hidden 
in a foul napkin. 

That the man had talents is shewn more particularly 
by his fine perception of natural phenomena ; a perception 
more acute than that of many a professional naturalist. 
He can scent “ a breeze laden with the scent of the rising sap 
of his poplars." He notices that the broad green leaves 
of his aristolochia " throw death -like hues on a pale face ; " 
that blood-red apples seem in the moonlight but a ^^ellow 
spot, while greyish apples turn green. Over his head " the 
purple blossoms of Scotch firs exhale a perfume like that 
of the wild strawberry." This is all at the beginning of his 
tragedy ; as scene follows scene we sink lower-’into the 
mire, where the only scent is that of corruption and decay. 


BOOKS, AUTHORS AND THINGS t 

I can forgive much to a book that pleases me, and in the 
main " The Poet’s Chantry " has pleased me greatly, 
though there is a certain narrowness in Miss Katherine 
Br^gy’s outlook that is now and then a little irritating. 
She has set herself to trace the Catholic note in English 
poetry, and to this end has written essays on nine Roman 
Catholic poets. It is rather an arbitrary scheme, for in 
the best sense nearly all great poetry is religious but not 
sectarian ; when it is, the sectarian bias counts for nothing 
at all so long as the poetry is fine. Even Paganism has 
ils devotional poetry and some of it is touched with spiritual 

* Confessions of a Fool." By August Strindberg. 6s. 

(Stej)hen Swift.) 

t "The Poet's Chantry." By Katherine Br6gy. 3s. 6d. net. 
fHerbert & Daniel). — " Perad venture." By Archibald T. 
Strpi^g. 5s. net. (Simpkin, Marshall). — “Leaves of Prose." 

^,IBy Annie Matheson. 5s. net. (Stephen Swift.) — “From a 
P^agogue's Sketch Book." By F. R. G. Duckworth. 5s. net. 
(Fisher 'Unwin.) 


ecstasy, but Miss Br6gy more than once claims that religious 
ecstasy in poetry is the exclusive property of such poems 
as have been written by Roman Catholics. " It is not for 
the fervour and intensity of their religious emotion," she 
says, " that the world lemembers Milton, or Cowley, or 
even Herbert." It was needless to say this of Cowley, but 
she should have gone on to tell us for what else the world 
does remember Herbert. Again : " One can scarcely con- 
jure up a less promising soil for things Catholic than Eng- 
land of the late sixteenth and middle seventeenth cen- 
turies ; yet it is a sober fact that the most intensely religious 
poets of both these eras were of the Old Faith." Surely 
Henry Vaughan was an intensely religious poet ; so too 
were Herbert and Traherne ; and each one of these has 
his moments of ecstasy that do not leave Crashaw on the 
lonely eminence in this respect to which Miss Br^gy some- 
what intolerantly assigns him. " For full two hundred 
years after Crashaw there was no English poet at all com- 
parable to him in this rapturous beauty of religious singing. 
Even now, the tale of his successors is quickly told — Dante 
Rossetti in exquisite moments, Patmore in odes, Lionel 
Johnson in a few wistful pages, and, finally, Francis 
Thompson." Well, I have named three poets who should 
have been added to Miss Bregy's list, and 1 am not sure 
that one or two of Donne’s religious poems do not entitle 
him to a place in it, and Christina Rossetti should not be 
excluded. 

But that is the worst of all partisanship , it blinds one 
to the claims of the other side. It would be a very bigoted 
Puritan, however, who could not share Miss Jiregy’s ad- 
miration for the nine poets she has written of in these 
essays with so much charm and such sympathetic insight. 
One is glad of her thoughtful and beautifully appreciative 
chapter on that saintly spirit and little known poet, Gerard 
Hopkins ; of her illunimatmg criticism of C'ovxntry Pat- 
more, and of the considered and just tribute she pays in 
her concluding essay to the poetry of Mrs. Meynell. There 
is an interesting paper too on Aubrey de V'ere, but Miss 
Bregy is always interesting, even when she is most provoca- 
tive, and, after all, since her prejudices serve to give more 
colour and life to her style we may even be glad that she 
has them. 

Another good book of essays in literary criticism is Mr. 
Archibald Strong's " Perad venture." He lives up to the 
motto on his fly-leaf : " The good critic is he who narrates 

the adventures of his soul among masterpieces ; " and 
writes about what he has read ver^’ much as a traveller 
writes of what he has seen. 

" The best criticism,” he ob.servcs in his I^reface, " must 
always be an intense expression ot personality — personality 
purged of prejudice, and strengthened througli self-surrender 
to the best. The pedant relies on fresh matter for freshness of 
outlook, and even so may hardly compass it ; the true critic 
is independent of this. He will, indeed, at times turn his back 
on the huge and populous and opulent continents of literature, 
and seek out its remote and scattered isles of loveliness ; but he 
knows well that it is not given to every explorer to cry : ‘We 
were the first that ever liurst into that silent sea ’ ; and he 
will be often content to hunt old trails by land or ocean with 
fresh eyes." 

This Mr. Strong has done. He has nothing very new to 
say perhaps concerning " The Longer Poems of Keats," 

" Rudyard Kipling,” " Swinburne and the Sea," " Charles 
Lamb and the Stage," " The Faith of Shelley," nor of 
" Poe and Baudelaire," nor of " Nietzsche," but he is not 
out to make new discoveries. He is a scholar with the rare 
gift of gossiping agreeably of the books he kno>ys ; he is an 
evident tover of poetry with a nice appreciation for what 
is great in literature. The young student will find him a 
competent, entertaining guide, and the old one will be 
grateful to him as to a companion who talks intelligently 
and discriminatingly on familiar but perennially interesting 
topics. He has the art of apt quotation ; his style is fluent 
and unaffected, and the personal note that sounds through 
all his pages gives a breezy, invigorating freshness to what- 
ever he has to say. 

Miss Annie Matheson's " Leaves of Prose " has an even 
stronger personal tone and greater variety of subject. It 
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is a collection of critical and social essays, nature studies, 
sketches and musings and, despite its title, poems. It is 
a miscellany of good things. A strain of religious earnest- 
ness runs through all Miss Matheson’s writings ; a passion- 
ate sympathy with the poor and the helpless, a lyrical joy 
in all the beauty of the world and the simple pleasures of 
■common life. Some ol her little sketches, such as " London 
in Spring,” ” Thyrsis in a London Square,” ” The Gleam,” 
■” In Mid-May’s Glory,” are veritable prose poems, vivid 
word -pictures that catcli with a delicate cunning the 
atmosphere and elusive light of the places and seasons they 
describe. You gather from a thoughtful essay ” In Praise 
of Adam Bede,” and a ” Note on Silas Marner,” that Miss 
Matheson remains unaffected by the general depreciation 
of ” George Eliot,” and from her longer and capable paper 
on ” The Lady of the Lake,” that, unlike so many^ of us who 
nowaday-s go astray after strange gods, her enthusiasm for 
the gallant poetry of Scott remains undiminished. There 
is no order in the book any more than there is in the most 
enjoyable conversation. You pass from reflections on 
■” Philosophy, Poetry^ and the J^abour Party,” to a spirited 
sonnet on ” The Election of the London County^ Council,” 
thence to ” The Soul of the People,” which is a strong 
protest against the continuing strife of creeds, and so on. 
It is just a quiet little book about the everyday^ affairs that 
concern everybody^ reflecting much of the author’s reading 
and gn ing frank and simple utterance to her own thoughts 
on what she has read and seen and experienced. At the 
end of it are two admirable studies by Miss May Sinclair : 
one, ” A Servant of the Earth,” a delicately outlined, 
pathetic little story of country life, of a certain farm- 
labourer ” fallen in his old age on ca iI days and the parish,” 
the other a brilliant critical appreciation ol Meredith as 
novelist and poet. 

'I here IS something almost forbiddingly portentous about 
such a title as ” h'rom a l^cdagogue’s Sketch Book,” but 
happil): you find when )'ou have ojumed it that Mr. Duck- 
worth IS that rare bird a pedagogue with a keen and racy 
sense of humour. He may have published his book with a 
serious purpose ; he indicates at the outset that he has 
done so ; but he docs not attempt to teach the public by 
jireaching at it seriously ; he knows too much for that. 
He has a protound acquaintance with the human boy', and 
with the ])arcnts of him, and his amusingly' .satirical prc.seii- 
tations of those specimens have a large significance for all 
who are interested in educational affairs, They^ tickle 
you to heartiest laugliter, but they^ leave you thinking. 
He covertly owns that his aim lias been to ” cnlrst the 
sympathy^ of the public, and of parents in particular, with 
the ideals of our public schools, great and small — ideals 
that arc not always appreciated — and with the life of the 
devoted men who arc commonly supposed to live in afflu- 
ence and leisure, but who really spend laborious day^s, 
with no eight hours’ limit, for a pittance — especially in the 
smaller schools — that a miner would scorn as a ‘ minimum 
wage,’ and without the prospect of an old-age pension when 
thrown on the shelf.” Though surely, by the way^ the old 
age pension is a boon from which none in need is debaired. 
There is truth as well as humour in ” For Value l^eceived,” 
and ” Shopkeepers,” the first slyly hitting at our public 
school methods and the treatment of the masters ; the 
second baring the absurdities practised in the appointment 
of County Education Committees ; but perhaps the wittiest 
chapters are those which deal with the crass stupidity of 
parents^ who, with little or no study of the subject, assume 
they know better than the schoolmaster how^the young 
idea should be taught to shoot. There is a clever little 
sketch, ” The Ear Specialist,” in which a fashionable 
phy’^sician sending his son to school dogmatically interferes 
in his training : 

“ It was about half-way through his son’s first term that he 
sent me a terrific long screed all on the subject of how he wanted 
his son brought up. He detailed all his son's little foibles as 
well as his strong points. Asked me if I had noticed the boy 
was absent-minded but chock-full of intellectual interests. 
Hinted that what the boy required most was a severe intellectual 
discipline, and suggested how this was to be effected — by extra 
Latin prose, in which particular care should be paid to minute 


points of grammar and syntax ; by setting him down to a piano 
and making him name and strike single notes ; by giving him 
coloured blocks of wood, and making him tarrango the colours 
in different orders, in each case naming the colouis before pro- 
ceeding to arrange iJie blocks J here was a lot more ot this 
sort of thing flung at niy head without rescice or ajiology or any 
trace of consideration for am luofessional ])ri(le 1 iniglit have. 
When a letter makes me really angry I always ])ost])one answering 
it at least till the following clay. If 1 can manage to do so, I 
never answer it at all I’ve found tliat an excellent rule, and 
it was excellent in this case, as you ^\lll see ” 

For next day the scliool doctor reported that the ear 
specialist’s son was dtaf in one ear, and a tactful reply 
gently informing the speciali.st of tins fact .sc*r\'e(l to knock 
the self-assertion out of liim and shame liim into feeling he 
would have been wisclicr employed m minding Ins own 
business. If there Avere space one would like to quote 
some of the series of letters between parents and the master 
on this same topic of the management of children. They' 
arc irresistibly ludicrous, but wear such an air of reality 
that y^ou feel they are only slightly burlesqued versions of 
letters that have actually' been written. They twinkle 
with wry humour, arc so seemingly unconsciously funny 
in their fussy, petty pomposit}' ; and yet you realise how 
they must have worried and luimiliatcd and exasperated 
the pedagogue who received and had to reply^ to them. 
You cannot get grapes from tliorns, but Mr. Duckworth 
is to be congratulated in Jiaving extracted a good deal of 
genuinely fiirmy^ farcical comedy^ from a way of life that is 
commonly' looked upon as monotonously dull. 

A. St. John Adcock. 


A FRENCH BOSWELL* 

When Guy de Maupassant took Fran90is into his service 
he provided himself unwittingly' with a Boswell, and a 
Boswell wlio could ajqircciate his master’s talent. It may 
be urged that his master’s powerful mind left its impress 
on the valet’s. No influence of that kind would be sufficient 
to transform an ordinary individual into an impassioned 
admirer of an ivory carving, the coronation of King Cloris 
by^ St. Rciny m the Cathedral of Reims, the disappearance 
of which caused the good valet such genuine heartache. 

Francois was m full sympathy with his master’s bent of 
mind. This makes his biography valuable. He tells us 
the cs.sential things , specially' interesting to students of 
heredity' is the emphasis thrown on his debt to his mother, 
his polyglot mother, with her worship of the romantic land- 
scapes of Corsica and her literary style of speaking, “remind- 
ing me very iniicli of Iflaubert’s style,” says the gifted valet. 
The priceless Francois earns our gratitude by letting us have 
a good view of his master’s turn of mind. The novelist 
had an extravirdinarily precise and painstaking intellect. He 
would count the number of times a cock crowed on first 
awaking and comjiarc it with his second bout. The closest 
attention was given for many' hours to the details of the 
olive-harvest at Cap d’ Antibes. Turner himself could not 
have studied an Algerian sunset more closely. ” He finished 
by the enumeration of the different hues floating above the 
vineyards. These varying tints depend on whether the 
vines are still green or have taken on their reddish winter 
dress.” This constant observation of nature and life be- 
came so much a matter of habit with Dc Maupassant, that 
often he felt it a positive burden and old man o’ the sea. 

“ I sometimes struggle hard not to think.” 

Francois is an artist, quite’ competent to depict the three 
very different sides of his master’s nature : the boyish side 
delighting in practical jokes, “ Laughter holding both his 
sides ” ; the poetic side, derived from his mother ; and the 
practical side of a man who delighted to order his little 
estate at Etretat and furnish his various flats to the best 
advantage. Fran90is is an artist, too, in words. His de- 
scription of the Princess’s tea-party could not be improved 
upon ; its prodigious light-heartedness, and drastic but 
unavailing attempts at self-restraint are pictured with a 
masterly hand. There is also an inimitable and most touch- 
ingly told dog story. Wc become very fond of Fran9ois. 

♦ “ Recollections of Guy de Maupassant.” By his Valet 
Fran9ois. los. 6d. net. (John Lane.) 
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A LITERARY EPISODE * 

The publication of this handsome volume is a literary 
episode which should prove of interest to all who have at any 
time fallen under the spell of that extraordinary tour de force 
by which the name of William Beckford mainly lives, the 
glamorous Oriental romance of “ Vathck.” Here are three 

Episodes/' three separate stories which, in the manner of 
the “ Arabian Nights," the author intended to be incor- 
porated with his well-known book ; episodes which had lain 
perdu for many years until Mr. Lewis Melville happened 
upon them in the course of his researches when preparing 
his " Life and Letters of William Beckford." It is true 
that when a popular edition of " V^athek " was in prepara- 
tion, some years before Beckford 's death, there was talk of 
including the " Episodes." but as the publisher refused to 
" think in thous^inds " when it came to a matter of terms 
negotiations fell through, and the manuscript was forgotten 
for sixty-five years. 

The three stories of which the volume consists were 
written by Beckford — as was " Vathek " itself — originally 
in French, and the translation of them into English was the 
last literary work of the late Sir Frank Marzials. In this 
volume they are given both in the original and in translation. 
They are wonderful tales, full of a kind of sinister splendour 
in the presentation of the records of the way in which certain 
princes and princesses qualified for admission to the Hall of 
Eblis. The vivid imagination, the grandiose descriptive 
style, the impressive rendering of the weirdly supernormal, 
which have made " Vathek " continue to be read, are to be 
found in these supplementary Episodes. Here is all the 
opulence of description and imaginative power such as had 
won Byron's commendation of the tale itself. We feel as the 
poet felt, that the Happy Valley of Johnson’s " Rasselas " 
will not bear comparison with the Hall of Eblis of Beckford’s 
story or Episodes. And we may read the stories without 
seeking to sec in them that moral which the author declared 
was discoverable — the moral " that those who, like the 
Calif Vathek and his unhappy companions, abandon them- 
selves to criminal passions and deeds of infamy will, by a 
terrible but just retribution, have their abode for ever in the 
regions of eternal vengeance." 

The Episodes will presumably duly take their place as 
part of the work for which they were designed, but they are 
sufficiently complete in themselves, and if their publication 
is not likely to lead to any great Beckford revival, it should 
at least be welcomed by those who have felt the spell of a 
remarkable Oriental tale. Sir Frank Marzials' tran.slation 
is delightfully easy and tasteful, while Mr. Melville in his 
introduction tells the story of the writing of the Episodes, 
and throws further light on the strange personality of their 
author. 


TWO NOTABLE NOVELS.t 

There is no reason for bracketing Mr. A. E. W. Mason and 
Mr. E. F. Benson together except that the newest book of 
each happens to come from the same publi.shers, and that 
they are two of the best novels the new season has pro- 
duced so far. Mr. Benson has written " Mrs. Ames " in 
something of the light, satirical spirit of " Dodo," but with 
an added depth of feeling and knowledge of humanity 
that carry us far beyond " Dodo " ; and in " The Turn- 
stile " Mr. Mason makes something of a fresh departure. 
He has travelled a long way since he wrote that gallant 
romance, " The Courtship of Mornce Buckler," and in 
" The Turnstile," as in the last three or four of his novels, 
turns his back on the glamour of the past and quarries 
his tale out of the complex elements of modern life. We 

♦ " The Episodes of Vathek." By William Beckford. Trans- 
lated by Sir Frank T. Marzials. With an Introduction by 
Lewis Melville. 21s. net. (Stephen Swift.) 

t " Mrs. Ames." By E. F. Benson. 6s. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
ri7T"“ Turnstile.;’ By A. E. W. Mason. 6s. (Hodder & 
''^^toughton.) 


could count the good political novels on the fingers of one 
hand, and wc do not hesitate to api>ro])riate one of the 
earliest fingers to " The Turnstile." W ithout exaggeration 
and without bitterness Mr. Mason j'lctures the political 
world of the present day ; some of lus personalities may 
possibly be identified with living politicians ; but he did 
not spend some years in the House of Commons himself 
without getting to know the game and the players, and he 
has used his knowledge here to cxcclleal account. 

Apart from its political atmospheie, " The Turnstile " 
is a subtle revelation of feminine chanutcr — a powerful 
and poignant story of the love that gro^^s strong enough 
to conquer self and bring its personal liopes, ideals and 
happiness to the sacrifice. Captain Karnes was too big 
and robust a spirit to bo finally salisficd with the insin- 
cerities, the petty shifts and scheme-, and tlie doubtfully 
won triumphs of the political arena , he began witli other, 
simpler, perhaps more healthful, ambitions, and he goes 
back to these just when Cynthia, who had married without 
love, has come to give her whole heart to liim, has sub- 
dued herself to his somewhat cynical outlook, lias insensibly 
conquered her shrinking from the unavoidable chicanery 
of political methods, and is keen to see him grasp the 
success that seems almost in his hand Karnes had frankly 
married her because her wealth would help him to achieve 
his ends in J’arliameiit, but he has learned to lov'c her with 
a strength that moves him to hide tlie fact that his earlier 
passion for Arctic exploration has rc-asserted itself, and 
that politics liav'c become a w'earinoss to him now when 
all lier desires for him arc centred in them. There comes 
a time when she discov’crs his secret, and that either his 
happiness must he sacrificed for liers or hers for his, and, 
though she hesitates oxer the decision, she is fine enough 
and v’cry woman enough to make tlie one tliat is against 
hcrselt, Tlie study in these two characters is alone enough 
to make this a remarkable book , hut tliere arc other 
diameters in it that are almost as good, and a story that 
is as absorbing and as admirably wnltcn as any that Mr. 
Mason has ever done. 

The " small affairs " of the market -town of Kiseborough 
— or rather of lliat select portion of Kiseborough which 
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calls itself “ society " — come under Mr. E. F. Henson’s 
microscope in this exceptionally brilliant novel of his. And 
how searching and powerful a microscope it is, how illu- 
minating and relentless, revealing with unerring insight 
and humour the and emptiness, the infinitesimal littleness, 
of Riscborough’s conception of life. For society at Kise- 
borough is made up for the most part of retired jirofessional 
men, whose days are filled by golf, gossip, and the morning 
paper, and of their wives, to whom a choice piece of scandal 
is as the very b eath of life, and whose ambition does not 
reach beyond the giving of a successful dinner Two such 
women are Mrs. Ames and ]\lrs. Evans ; the former the wife 
of Major Ames and the leader of Kiscboroiigh society, the 
latter the wife of a doctor. Ten years older tlian her 
husband — she is fifty-five years of age — short m stature, 
with a face that may justly be described as toad-like, Mrs. 
Ames suffers by comjiarison with the fascinating Mrs. 
Evans, a woman of unimaginative temperament, a wife 
and mother whose emotions liavc hitherto remained un- 
stirred, dormant. “ Neither wifehood nor motherhood 
had awakened her womanhood. Yet, m that she was a 
woman, she was that most dangerous of all created or 
manufactured things, an unexploded shell, liable to blow 
to bits both itself and any who handled her. The shell 
was alive still, its case uncorroded, and its contents still 
potentially violent. ..." The man who lights the fuse 
is Major Ames. In vain docs Mrs. Ames attempt to 
recapture her husband’s affection ; all her pathetic ex- 
pedients fail, and slowly but surely Mrs. Evans draws the 
Major into her net. But before the final and irretraceable 
step can be taken a different Mrs. Ame.s is born, a product 
of the fine spirit of the woman’s movement, a healthier, 
larger-minded Mrs. Ames, who proves herself quite capable 
of tackling the Major and Mrs. Evans and saving the 
infatuated couple from themselves. The book sparkles 
throughout with Mr. Benson’s best qualities ; its people 
are wonderfully alive ; and because you have met them, 
and secretly laughed at them, in real life you can appreciate 
all the more Mr. Benson's masterly description of the hum 
and buzz with which they proclaim the w-aste spaces of 
their cramped and undeveloped souls. 


HAPHAZARD LITERARY HISTORY.* 

" Mr. J. M. Kennedy," so runs the announcement on the 
wrapper of his book, " has written the first history of the 
dynamic movement in English literature between 1880 
and 1905. The work begins with a sketch of romanticism 
and classicism, and continues with chapters on Walter Pater 
and Oscar Wilde, who in their different ways exercised 
so great an influence on various poets and essayists of the 
♦ "English Literature: 1880-1905." By J. M. Kennedy; 
(Martin Seeker.) 


time, all of whom are dealt with." Amongst those who are 
not dealt with are Meredith, Stevenson, Mr. Hardy, Mr. 
Conrad, Mr. Henry James, Mr. William Wtitson, and J. M. 
Synge. The names of all but the last of these, indeed, do not 
as much as appear in the book ; m the case* of ]\lr. Kijiling, 
who has less than a page, the author excaises himself for 
his brevity on the irrelevant ground that Kipling will be 
remembered as a short story writer rather than as a jioet. 
Evidently it is the " dynamic movement " that has dictated 
these exclusions, though what in the name of logic as 
language the " dynamic mo\’ement ’’ in contenqiorary 
literature is Mr. Kennedy has not succeeded m making 
clear to his readers. They must content themsehes with 
the knowledge that if it is exclusive in some directions it 
is copious in others, I’ater, Wilde, Beardsley, Mr. Shaw, 
Mr. Wells, Mr. Yeats, and Mr. Moore, all have their place ; 
so has Mr. Arthur Waugh, an old essay by whom, published 
in the Yellow Book, furnished Mr. Kennedy with five pages . 
liberally dressed with (juotation , there are five, too, about 
Mr W. L. Courtney, thus, it is to be feared, depriving Mr. 
Kennedy of a review by a writer whose chief fault is stated 
to be the admirable one of generosity, for (according to Mr. 
Kennedy) when " criticising the productions of modern 
hack writers and pscudo-crcativc artists he too rarely 
dijis his pen in vinegar." And in the chapter entitled 
" Beardsley and others," Whistler is one of the others. 

Of course a book so glaring in its omissions, so casual 
and hap-hazard in its election of the men and movements 
of the period which it aims at describing, cannot be called 
literary history To omit the names we have mentioned — 
and many otliers too — is to fall so far short of what ordinary 
people would expect, and have a right to expect, from a 
book called " English Literature, 1880-1905," as to make 
criticism from the obvious point of view frankly impossible. 

It IS wiser to ask iivstead how Mr. Kennedy has succeeded 
as to the authors who have been sufficiently " dynamic " 
to attract his attention Not, it is to be feared, very happily. 
Literary critics arc human, and, though history has nothing 
to do watli a man’s private prejudices, one does not grudge 
if a hint of them slips now and again into the pages of the 
critic turned historian. But Mr. Kennedy has nothing 
else. Stripped of its pretentiousness, of its sham-philo- 
sophic jargon about " matters of psychological notoriety " 
and the like, his " sketch " of romanticism and classicism 
amounts to nothing more than that everything that Mr. 
Kennedv likes is classic and c\erything (the most diverse 
things, too) that excites his irritability or loathing is roman- 
tic. This air of off-hand loftiness with his betters hardly 
improves matters. " From an artistic point of view we can- 
not award Mr. Shaw' any very high jiraise." Pater " never 
cleared his brain sufficiently to be able to make up his 
mind " between art and metaphysics. " The traditions 
of all these periodicals (i.e , the Yellow Book, the National 
Observer, the Pageant, and the Dome) may be said to te 
merged to a great extent m the present New Age/’ These 
are some of the opinions of Mr. Kennedy. He is not even 
altogether consistent in his handling of them. The greatest 
target of his scorn is the middle classes. Mr. Wells, he 
says, has unfortunately never quite shaken off the influence 
of his middle-class upbringing ; "he belongs emphatically 
to the intellectual bourgeoisie," and the importance he 
attributes to sex is a feature of the middle-class intellect. 
If that be so, Mr. Kennedy’s intellect is middle-class too. 
The close of his study of Pater is evidence enough of that. 
Some of his comments and remarks are amusing enough. 
" Mr. Chesterton is quite right when he intimates that we 
cannot stop worshipping God to worship a life-force instead, 
as if, to use his expression, anyone could worship a hyphen. 
Shaw, as a matter oj fact, writes his phrase without a hyphen ; 
but Mr. Chesterton’s objection is none the less apposite." 
Again, he quotes Wilde’s saying that there was " nothing 
that cither Plato or Christ had said that could not be trans- 
ferred immediately into the sphere of art, and there find its 
complete fulfilment," and adds " it is true that what Plato 
and Christ said may be adequately represented in art, and 
has, indeed, been so represented by the Italian painters 0/ the 
Renaissance, as well as by several English painters of 
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modern times But it does not seem to occur to Wilde that 
such art is utterly inferior.” We have permitted ourselves 
italics, but stupidities of this kind cannot be commented 
on , they give the reader the same vicarious sense of shame 
as he would feel in the presence of fatuity in conversation 
There are more of them in the book 

But it IS, perhaps, unfair to judge Mr Kennedy m sen- 
tences. As a sample, here is the way he deals with the 
Yellow Booh — 

” Among various miscellaneous articles and stories contributed 
to The Yellow Book must be mentioned Harland’s Rosemary 
for Remembrance m No 5 The pathetic story of the little 
Italian girl is told almost without an artistic flaw In No 4 
there is an excellent article on Stendhal by Norman Hopgood 
The Foolish Virgin in No 8, is a very fair specimen of Gissing, 
and there are several contribution^, of course by Ella d Arcy 
It may seem not a little amusing to us at the present" day to 
think that Austin Dobson Dolf Wyllarde and Vernon Lee 
appeared between the same covers as Max Beerbohm Henry 
Harland, and Ernest Dowson In the artistic section there was 
much work good bad and indifferent by various artists well 
known and othenvise — Walter Crane Muirhead Bone E J 
Sulhvan, Walter Sickert and Patten Wilson to take a few names 
at a venture ” 

Or take the following from a luminous account of the 
influence on English authors of other European literatures 

“ Another French poet whose work influenced writers of 
this period to some extent ^^as Baudelaire , but a still more 
profound influence was Verlaine, who was so enthusiastically 
studied by Mr Arthur Symons One has only to read over 
such a piece as ‘ Mon Dieu m’a dit * to realise how Verlaine 
would appeal to the English romanticists And of course, 
there -were Guy de Maupassant Flaubert, and 2 oIa Russia 
made the influence of her melancholy realism felt through 
Tourgenieft and Dostoieffski and Shaw, too was the means of 
introducing many new C ontmental ideas jnto England 

These passages show Mr Kennedy at Ins average, not at 
his worst, as in the execrable passage about Pater already 
referred to and not far off his best So he marks time 
industriously page after page, working hard without going 
foiward, stirring up the dust , and thus with liberal quota- 
tion and large type and fine printing do a series of very highly 
opinionated, hap-hazard reviews become the first history»^ 
of the ” dynamic movement ” in contemporary literature. 

G H Mair. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICTION ♦ 

George Borrow «ays Mr Thomas Seccombe, interpreted 
autobiography as autobiographic tion and, ugly as the 
portmanteau word is, it is perhaps the happiest single yord 
in which Borrow 's contri- 


fair to be repeated in the case of Borrow It is but a few 
months since Mr Herbert Jenkins published a biography 
of Lavengro, as his gipsy friends dubbed him, now we have 
here a handsome monograph by Mr Edward Thomas, and 
there are rumours of a third work of which he is the inspiring 
figure being m preparation, a sufficiently remarkable thing 
when we are reminded that I avengro ” in 1851 and ‘ The 
Romany Rye ” in 1857 failed to impress the critics or the 
public t T he interest in Borrow s personality, on the 
part of those who made something of a Borrow cult, led, 
before the close of the nineteenth century, to a revival of 
interest in his work, and the consequent reprinting of his 
chief books in cheap forms appears to have reacted again 
and so led to the wider interest connoted by this multipli- 
cation of books about him — to lead perhaps, in turn, to a 
still further widening of the circle of his readers As it is 
always preferable to read an author s own books rather 
than books about those books a work such as tins of 
Mr Edward lliomas is to be welcomed as a means to 
that end — in that it may lead others to read Borrow 
for themselves Those who are already good Borrovians 
will wish to read it as a fresh estimate of a man who appears 
at once strangely enough to have been fascinating and 
repellent We feel his fascination when following the 
adventures and self rev elations of one who — if it be true as 
one biographer has it could not invent — had a veritable 
genius for embroidering the fancy work of what might ha^e 
been on the stuff of what was 

Mr Thomas tells the story of Borrow s life as it has been 
ascertained and as it may be pieced together from the 
passages of autobiogiaphy — fact glorified as it were by 
fiction — to be found throughout liis writings and uith 
the story of his life has woven appreciatior and ciiticism 
of his work has indeed never lost sight of liis purpose, 
that of presenting both the man and his books It is true 
that in the books we have not only much of the author* s 
individuality expressed, for Borrow s work may be taken 
as an illustration of the old finding that the stv le is the man, 

t In connection with ‘ Lavengro ” a bibliographical item 
Ignored by Mr Thomas may be noted In Allibone s ” Dic- 
tionary of English I iterature ” after mention of Lavengro ” 
in three volumes comes the following Autobiography Lon 
I vol i2mo 1851 ” In the bibliography appended to 
Knapp’s bulky biography of Borrow there is no mention of 
any edition between the first of 1851 in three volumes and the 
third in one volume of 1872, beyond the note ‘No 2nd 
edition is known to the publisher Can it be — despite Mr 
Thomas s statement that Borrow never calk d the published 
book his autobiography ’ — that the second edition was issued 
in 1851 entitled Autobiographv ” ^ 


bution to literature can be 
summed up His works 
are likely long to attract 
readers for their inherent 
interest and fascination 
but it IS no doubt owing 
to the fact that autobio- 
graphy and invention fact 
and fiction,, are so skil- 
fully woven together in 
them that the personality 
of the author sooner or 
later fascinates the reader 
who has once fallen under 
the spell of Borrow Some 
months ago three studies 
of* Thomas Love Peacock 
were published in rapid 
succession, showing that as 
many enthusiasts had at 
th^same time been moved 
to express their enthusiasm 
in book form, and the 
same triplication bids 
V 
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but also much of the story of his life, seen through the some- 
what distorting glasses of self-conscious egotism. A Pepys 
reveals his egotism un-self-consciously and is therefore the 
more readily understood, while the very self-consciousness 
of a writer such as Borrow makes him exaggerate in a way 
that makes it difficult to recognise where the cold outlines 
of fact have been tinted with the colours of fancy. 
** Borrow could not avoid making himself impressive and 
mysterious. He was impressive and mysterious without 
an effort ; the individual or the public was impressed, and 
he was naturally tempted to be more impressive.” Thus 
it may be taken, generally speaking, that where he describes 
his experiences and doings it is not that he has invented his 
adventures but merely, to use a colloquialism, that they 
have not lost in the telling. 

It is a curious coincidence that another great literary 
egotist, but one of most diverse character was, as Mr. 
Thomas points out, not without influence on Borrow. That 
other writer was William Cobbett, who, however, imported 
less of the art of the fictionist into the passages of auto- 
biography which he scattered about his voluminous writings. 
It is in the fictionising of fact that much of the literary 
charm of Sorrow’s work lies, and the seeking to establish 
the dividing line as one writer puts it ” will always be a 
fascinating task for literary conjecture,” Mr. Thomas has 
drawn largely on Sorrow’s autobiographical passages and 
has succeeded in presenting what one feels is a satisfactory 
portrait of a strange wayward personality, a man who was 
possessed at once of curious powers of fascination, and a 
gloomy moroseness which made him sometimes a difficult 
companion. Those who know Borrow and delight in his 
books will find much to admire in this fresh presentation 
of his story, it is an able piece of work though marked by 
some small irritating affectations, such as the half-page 
Chapter VI., the single-page Chapter VI I. , both of which 
properly belong to Chapter V. Possibly the work would 
have gained by greater compression, but in this respect it 
is far superior to Dr. Knapp’s inchoate accumulation of 
biographical materials. 

Walter Jerrold. 


■Rovel notes. 


VALSERINE. * By Marguerite Audoux. 6s. (Chapman and 
Hall.) 

Mr. Raphael has taken his courage in both hands, and 
printed not only a translation but the original French of 
these tihirteen short stories and sketches by the authoress 
of ” Marie Claire.” The story which gives the title to the 
volume is the longest, but it is not the most successful. It 
describes the fortunes of a smuggler’s daughter, after her 
father’s death. To be effective, it would require to be 
worked out more elaborately, and it seems a pity that the 
authoress did not work it up, as she intended, into a longer 
novel. The prettiest sketch is ” La Fiancee.” Mademoi- 
selle Audoux has touched here some of the chords which 
made ” Marie Claire ” so fresh and naive. In one or two 
of the others, she has been drawing evidently upon her 
imagination rather than her observation of life, and the 
result is much less interesting. It will be curious to find 
whether she is to be the authoress of one book, like Olive 
Schreiner, or whether she possesses wider powers. The 
present volume has some pretty pages, but it does not 
afford materials for any judgment upon the ability of the 
authoress to go further than she went in ” Marie Claire.” 

HONOURSiEASY. By Mrs. J. O. Arro!d. 6 s. (Methuen.) 

This is an entertaining story, which *shows how the lives 
of several people are tangled by the will of a Professor 
Clifford, and how love eventually unknots and straightens 
out the threads. The will leaves £20,000 to any scientific 
msfji who shall, within three years, finish the Professor’s life 
wot^; if no one succeeds the money is to revert to the 
’^f^rofessor's step-daughter, Margaret Napier, the attractive 
of the . story. Humphrey Wyatt undertakes the 


task, and meets and falls in love with Margaret, not knowing 
she is the step-daughter who will lose the £ 20,000 if he 
succeeds in his work. Warren Clifford, a nephew of the 
Professor, who has been left only ;£ioo and is eager to gain 
a larger share, comes between Margaret and Wyatt and 
plays a cautious, skilful part so that whichever side gains 
the money he himself will not lose. Of course, he succeeds 
in complicating matters considerably, until Wyatt at length 
discovers Margaret's identity It is a neatly constructed 
plot and the interest is well sustained. 

THE SINS OF THE FATHER* By Thomas Dixon. With 
sixteen illustrations by John Cassel. 6s. (Appleton.) 

The colour question is of less vital interest in this country 
than in the United States, so that it is doubtful whether 
the purpose of ” The Sins of the Father ” will serve to 
attract many readers on the eastern side of the Atlantic. 
This is rather a pity, for the work is a good, strong melo- 
drama, possessed of considerably more power and thought 
than the average novel of its type. We seiy ” melodrama ” 
advisedly, for a certain quality of exaggeration — even 
hysteria — is, unfortunately, apparent in Mr. Dixon's work. 
In justice to the author we must admit that the more 
delicate scenes, of which by reason of its subject the novel 
necessarily contains several, are treated with commendable 
restraint. Mr. Dixon may also be congratulated upon the 
earnestness and .sincerity with which he treats a dj^icult 
subject, and readers of ” The Sins of the Father ” will not 
have cause to regret wasted time. Mr. John Cassel 's 
illustrations are unequal, but effective on the whole. 

TO'DAY* By Percy White. 6s. (Constable.) 

Novelties in heroes are the fashion just now, and Mr. 
Percy White is determined to swim with the tide. His hero, 
if so we may call the person who forms the centre of this 
story, is compounded in equal parts of Mr. Micawber, the 
Mollusc and Little Billee. He is perfectly candid about 
himself, only not candid in supposing that he is an essential 
go-between, a scheming slave from a play of Terence, while 
in reality his role in life is that of the buffer state, punched 
impartially by contending powers. The contention in this 
lively amusing mock-heroic Iliad is between a suffragist 
and her relatives. The suffragist, fascinated by the promise 
” of new liberties above the howling senses' ebb and flow,” 
recks not that she drags into the dust the name of a great 
family which has just made its money from ” Ellice’s 
Embrocation.” This beautiful being, who emerges with 
uncommon rapidity from a stage of very slangy girlhood, 
scorns her matter-of-fact lovers. The pessimistic poet, the 
militant editor, the thoroughly good-hearted society man 
ready to turn suffragist or anything for her sake ; these 
and Little Billee himself are merely so many earthenware 
jars bumping horribly against each other as they are carried 
down the stream after the fair nymph. She meanwhile 
steels herself to bear the shocks of doom and Holloway^ 
beats the record for fasting, is forcibly fed. The mollusc 
takes this calmly : ” Didn’t the Home Secretary submit 
to be forcibly fed himself to prove that the operation wasn’t 
nearly as bad as the women pretend ? ” But the other 
earthenware jars rage furiously together. Their hopes 
” that the beautiful Bacchanal will return from the hills 
to peace and domesticity, clothed and in her right mind ** 
are rudely shattered when she acts upon her theories as to 
the divorce laws and imitates Grant Allen's ” Woman who 
did.” ^ith the exception of the mollusc, who has got 
about as much originality as a Greek chorus, the different 
characters stand out unmistakably vivid and vital, and the 
whole of the action is carried on in that delightful debatable 
land between laughter and tears. 

YONDER* By E. H. Young. 6 s*. (Heineinann.)_ 

In " Yonder ” we have a striking and very uncon* 
ventional story, which is marred only by an excessive 
straining at super-subtlety. There are “two groups of 
characters in the boc^. On the one hand there is the 
Rutherford family, a dipsomaniac father, an heroic mother^ 
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and a somewhat boorish son with a streak of genius. 'To 
this strange household in the wild North, accident one 
day brings Edward Webb, a draper's commercial traveller, 
with the soul of a poet. Too poor to give his romantic- 
minded daughter, Theresa, the adventures she craves for, 
poor Webb devotes his scanty hours of leisure to seeking 
little wayside adventures which Theresa may enjoy in the 
recital. The bringing together of the self-willed young 
Rutherford and the high-spirited Theresa is the subject 
of this original love-story, which the author has not suc- 
ceeded in working out with much plausibility. Mr. YDung 
is much happier in his interludes, especially in the chapters 
that describe Theresa's temporary engagement to the 
extremely conventional Basil Morton, and her amusing 
encounters witli his Karlj^-X'ictorian mother. We could 
have wished this portion indefinitely expanded, so infinitely 
better is Mr. Young in describing the quite ordinary happen- 
ings of the commercial traveller’s household than in his 
effort to give a I'irontc-like picture of the family in the 
North. To make the way smooth for the lovers Mr. Young 
has invoked the melodramatic agency of murder and sui- 
cide. The novel is one of power and distinction, and the 
delineator of the Webb family is a writer of whom we 
expect to hear again. 

THE RA.T-TRAP* By Daniel Woodroffe. 6s. (Laurie.) 

The fault of “ The Rat-Trap " is that it is either too 
serious or not serious enough. Daniel Woodroffe 's pur- 
pose is, obviously, to attack the conventional idea of 
the sanctity of the marriage tie, so she starts by present- 
ing a hard case — so hard that it cannot by any stretch of 
the imagination be considered typical, though we are 
altogether willing to admit its occasional possibility. She 
ties her hero to a homicidal maniac, she introduces him to 
his affinity, and she puts divorce out of the question. The 
author does all this in a very efficient, not to say attractive, 
manner. The characters are all well realised, and the hero 
and heroine are very likeable. The reader scents a problem. 
What will the hero do ? It is disappointing to find that he 
does nothing in particular. The author just bundles all 
the important characters except the wife, who by this time 
is safely in Han well, into a ship bound for the West Indies. 
She kills off the heroine's mother, who is the only person 
who has any influence over the girl, she wrecks the ship, 
and casts the principal characters on to a lonely island, 
inhabited only by a number of sinister black slaves, and 
a more sini.ster Brazilian half-breed, who is their owner. 
There they play out a pretty little drama of violence and 
sudden death, and the hero and heroine end matters by 
quietly wandering off together. This sort of thing is no 
use for ** the man in the street " ; he cannot afford to spend 
his life sailing round the West Indies with his affinity, and 
the author has burked her own problem. Nevertheless, 
“ The Rat-Trap," is an excellent book to read, and that is 
the main thing. The less the reader* bothers about its 
purpose the better. 

THE BRIDE'S BREVIARY, fis. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

The anonymous author of " The Bride's Breviary ".has 
given us a book that has an attractive title with an attractive* 
cover to arrest the eye of the passer-by ; and should he pick 
it up and dip into it he will at once find himself caught by 
the fascinating, gay, artless style of Sandra Phayre — by 
whom the story is supposed to be told — and his curiosity will 
be rewarded by the finding of an exceedingly attractive 
novel. Sandra becomes a real personality to us long before 
the middle of the book is reached. She is a young American 
girl, an heiress, who comes to England on a holiday and 
records her thoughts and doings in a Self-Book — her only 
outlet, as her mother is dead, and the relatives with whom 
she is travelling are uncongenial company and do not 
understand her. Her adventures, and the story of her 
strange marriage and what happens after it keep the read^ 
,nite^ly interested to , the finish. The plot is very well 
«£a8tnictedl 


SALLY. By Dorothea Conyers. 6s. (Methuen.) 

The supreme self-confidence of Miss Conyers' heroine 
makes her rather an awkward young person wholly to 
sympathise with, and it says much for the art of the author 
that we never can really dislike Sally, much though we 
may desire sometimes that she may be taken down a peg. 
But — ourselves aggravated and resistant victims — we are 
compelled to admit her charm and her freshness. The 
scene of the book is laid in Ireland, in a country where 
fox-hunting is impossible, and where, accordingly, they do 
hunt, seeming to have a very much better time than they 
would have had in the English Midlands. Miss Conyers, 
as everybody knows, is a skilled exponent of the humours 
of the Irish character, and in this respect " Sally " is quite 
up to her average. In fact, we have enjoyed it. It is a 
thoroughly jolly and readable book - just the very thing 
to keep you awake and amused after a long day in the open 
air. 

THOSE OTHER DAYS. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 6s. 

(Ward, Lock & Co.) 

In these days our conception of the bulk which a story 
should possess to qualify as " a long complete novel " has 
become a very elastic one. It ranges from a volume — or 
even two — by William de Morgan to the now well-estab- 
lished feature of the monthly magazines. To this last 
category, doubtless, belongs the story' entitled " Those 
Other Days " ; as regards the other tales in this same 
cover — some eighteen in number — they are short stories 
properly so-called. Mr. Oppenheim excels in the art of 
opening up a story^ He hints with tantalising restraint 
of some ghastly secret or tragic mystery^ ; he arouses interest 
by a veiled suggestion of a haunting sorrow, of a great 
unhappiness, of things supernatural. " Those Other 
Days" tells of a young artist, full of enthusiasm for his 
profession, who is robbed of " the fairest gift of life " by 
a serious illness. " For, after weeks of hali-unconscious 
pain and suspense, there came upon me in the night a 
sudden darkness, which the light of day could not dissi- 
pate, and there crept upon me a horrible suspicion that 
I was blind. ... I besought them, with my voice choked 
with sobs, to tell me that it was not true, but I heard no 
encouraging voices bid me hope, only the sound of a woman 
sobbing quietly by my bedside, and answering my piteous 
appeals ^^^th evasive tenderness." Accompanied by his 
sister, the blind man goes to Cromer, there to add to his 
hopeless misery' by falling in love — first with a woman's 
voice, then with the woman herself. The story relates how 
the artist's sight w'as restored and at what terrible cost ; 
in this, however, as in most of the stories in this character- 
istic volume, Mr. Oppenheim sees to it that love smiles 
triumphant when the curtain falls. 

AN AMERICAN GIRL AT THE DURBAR. By Shelland 

Bradley. 6s. (John Lane.) 

When the daily papers were daily chronicling the great 
and stately doings in India last December, hundreds oi 
loyal English men and women faithfully read several 
columns of description each morning between breakfast 
and luncheon. But there wefe many hundreds ‘of, per- 
haps, equally loyal Englishmen and women whose spirits 
sank a little before the task of eye-climbing down those 
hundreds of closely-printed lines ; who contented them- 
selves with a visit to the cinematograph, or left the whole 
thing alone. For each and all of ^ese, and for those 
who w^te fortunate enough to be atitually present at the 
Durbar, Mrs. Bradley's neyr book will be a lively pleasure; 
It is not seriously great in st3de ; it is neither literature 
nor history ; but it is a light, vivid account of a great 
historical event, and it threads two or three simple love 
matters in and out of the pages, to add personal merest 
and verisimilitude to the whole. Mrs. Bradley wrote am 
earlier volume, *' An American Girl in India," and showed! 
herself then to be a charming unmarried girl. In the* 
r preeaht volume as a married woman, a countess, and a wile* 
. little anxious as to reality of ^ler husband's loversl^ 
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leaves home in reply to the invitation of her cousin, Beren- 
garia, and, with a young and pretty girl in her chaperonage, 
goes to India to attend the Durbar. The whole book is 
as natural as a woman’s diary should be. It is amiably 
discursive at the beginning ; it is pleasantly intimate 
throughout. When India is reached, however, discursive- 
ness is no longer discursiveness ; it is all salient ; for each 
detail then becomes information, information as brightly 
and attractively given as if the whole thing were carefully- 
constructed fiction. The gay but slight love interests are 
prettily natural, but such descriptions as the following 
(mere scraps we pick at random) are valuable as first-hand 
impressions. “ It was a fascinating journey through the 
camps, our first view of the city of tents, lit by tlic early 
morning sun ” (just after their arrival). ” Even then it 
all struck one as colossal, those miles and miles of canvas 
and waving flags. The new-made roads and trim gardens 
all sprung to life out of the bare plain at the bidding of 
another race, to do honour to the greatest King who had 
ever trodden even the historic city of Delhi.'’ And again : 
•* Beyond it rose up a fitting setting, the enormous amphi- 
theatre, with its thousands of coloured turbans, flowing 
like huge banks of flowers, the lofty white pavilion, with 
its golden dome, and rank on rank of soldiery. Slowly the 
Royal procession ascended the steps, and we could just 
see the King and Queen standing facing the people as the 
roars of cheering came to us like one mighty sea of sound.” 
The author also tells of the amazement felt when the King 
read out his startling announcement of the changes to be 
made in India. The book is truly an amusing narrative, 
happily told, and with a happy ending. 

A PLAIN WOMAN'S PORTRAIT. By Soph e Cole. 6s. 

(Mills & Boon.) 

The portrait of Joanna Jephson is painted in with firm, 
deft touches. First as a child, impressionable, slow of 
speech, then as a young girl, and lastly as a woman we see 
her, when she suddenly discovers that she possesses a gift. 
She writes a book, and by and by gains success — only to 
find that there is something still greater and more to be 
desired. The author has a delightfully finished style, and it 
is a pleasure — after one has finished the story — to pick up 
the book and open it at random and read here and there, 
just for the sake of the style. The characters throughout 
are skilfully drawn ; Adrian Carsellis — who ” collects ” 
interesting people — is a particularly good study. The end- 
ing is a little disappointing : one expects a much cleverer 
finish to the tale. However, the rest of the book makes 
excellent reading. The author evidently takes the advice 
of one of her characters, who says to Joanna, ” and if you 
start writing, write of things as you see them, not as you 
imagine other people see them.” 

THE HOUSE OF FORTUNE. By Max Pemberton, zs. net 

(Nash.) 

Mr. Max Pemberton's new novel belongs to that tradi- 
tional but rarely-encountered order, the books that cannot 
be put down until they are finished. In this case it is 
fortunate perhaps — though we regretted it ourselves — that 
the book is not very long, and so the reader need not con- 
sume much time in getting through it, time which might 
be more profitably employed. For that is one of the 
charms of Mr. Pemberton^ s work ; it is not *' improving ” 
and it is not conci^med with problems. ” The House of 
Fortune ” takes us to Morocco at its stormiest, where 
El Haygari, an outlaw and a scourge, has taken a dashing 
French officer prisoner and brought him to his own mysteri- 
ous house. That is how Chenier first met Dolores the 
<lancer, to whom he lost his heart very rapidly and com- 
pletely. The story goes with, all the swing and dash of 
Mr. Pemberton at his Sest, and the author's large public 
cannot fail to appreciate it. 

THE UNSOWN QUANTITY. By Charles Inge. 6s. 

(Eveleil^ Nash.) 

The relation of its title to the story is somewhat enigmati- 
cal, and' is symptomatic of what is the chief defect in this 


book — a certain over-labou redness and unreality. Ihere 
is good writing in the novel, easy and natural dialogue, 
and undoubted power of characterisation ; but with all 
this the author has failed to make his people really vital. 
The book, in fact, appeals to the intellect only, and leaves 
us a little cold. Stripped of its accessories, the essential 
story is conventional enough. Robin Peverell is but a 
sorry hero. Leaving the army, he devotes his leisure to 
dabbling in eugenics, and undoubtedly the best things in 
the book are the satirical descriptions of the meetings of 
the pseudo-scientists. Mr. Inge has succeeded best with 
his most unpleasant character, a middle-aged siren whose 
interest in eugenics might be called by a harsher name 
than ” scientific.” Her capture of the impressionable 
Peverell is an incident in itself very credible, but it is not 
justified by Mr. Inge's plot. We have no further interest 
in Peverell when we find that his disappointment at being 
refused by the blind girl whom he loves drives him for 
consolation to the entirely hateful Miss Charlotte Blagden. 
And the least pleasing feature of the plot is Peverell's 
jaunty forgetfulness of this ” incident.” and his return to 
win from Beatrice Lavener the happiness which there is 
nothing in the book to suggest that he deserves. 

THE STORY OF JOAN GREENCROFT. By Arthur N. Bax. 

6s. (Mills & Boon.) 

The meagre outline of a life now dim in the closing 
shadows of the past, a picture, and three or four letters, 
on which the tears and ink dried more than a century ago 
— such, the author tells us, wore the materials that inspired 
this story. And in reading ” The Story of Joan Green- 
croft,” one is overwhelmingly impressed with a sense of its 
faithfulness to life, so intimate and thoroughly human arc 
the glimpses it aflords of the people who comprise Joan's 
little world. Joan is the younger of the two daughters of 
a well-to-do Durham coal-owner, and in his fine old hall 
the girls spend their childhood under the care of a tender, 
refined mother, the daughter of a bishop renowned at Court 
in the time of the early Georges. The death of the mother 
is the first great sorrow that falls on the family at the Hall ; 
and though Squire Greencroft undoubtedly feels his loss 
keenly, and erects a very handsome monument to his wife's 
memory, his second marriage is foreshadowed by old Abe, 
the Hall gardener, who when asked his opinion of the 
elaborate marble memorial delivers himself of this cryptic 
verdict ; ” The cow that bellows loudest after her calf is 
soonest comforted.” The advent of a jealous, petty- 
minded, albeit pretty, step-mother brings into the Hall 
a foreign atmosphere of bitterness and tyranny, which 
leads to many an explosion on the part of the high-spirited 
girls ; and both Joan and her sister welcome the respective 
opportunities which take them to India. Here, Joan tastes 
life's supreme joy before a swift tragedy ends the idyll. 
These pages of family history form a strangely moving 
story which rivets the reader's sympathy from first to last. 

OLIVIA MARY, By E. Maria Albanesi. 6s. (Methuen.) 

Madame Albanesi 's ” Olivia Mary ” is an essentially 
human story. She has taken a handful of extremely 
natural characters, and, with a plot of the simplest, has 
woven them into a strong, stirring romance. The heroine 
is a frail, timid, tender-hearted little widow with an intense 
love for her only son, which, though he is devoted to his 
mother, he is unable to understand or appreciate. He is 
under thq^ impression she is weak-^and delicate, incapable 
of deep feeling and needing constant care and attention, 
whilst all the time she is yearning inwardly for her freedom 
and wearies of the fetters his masterful affection places upon 
her. But when at last the secret of her life is disclosed 
by her malicious nephew, and her beloved son denounces 
her, she realises that there is no other happiness on earth 
for her but to be near him always. Throughout she is a 
pathetic, lovable little figure with a sweet personality that 
endears her to all those who move wijMn the circle of her 
Weltered life. A ttmch of humour, mingled with pathos, 
is introduced through the optimistic American, Helen 
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book.” — AihencBum . ” Worth reading . . 
alive with amusing anecdotes.” — Standard. 
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Ambrose, whose one ambitioD is to gain the confidence of 
her indolent step-children : and if she does not altogether 
succeed in the attempt, it cannot be said that her efforts 
in that direction are entirely futile. With the help of 
Olivia Mary circumstances are brought to a satisfactory 
climax, and we are left with a pang of regret that Olivia 
Mary's own romance cannot end quite so happily. 

THE GOLDEN VENTURE, By J. S. Fletcher. 3s. 6d. net. 
{Eveleigh Nash.) 

The paper wrapper of this novel shows a brilliantly 
coloured airship in flight, with a girl behind the aeronaut. 
This excites hopes of an elopement through the air, as a 
modern version of young Lochinvar ; the aeroplane is 
bound to enter sensational fiction, sooner or later, as the 
motor has already done. But Mr. Fletcher keeps his 
characters on terra firma. There are villains, but they 
belong to a commercial syndicate of engineers who are 
interested in stealing the secret of a new motive-power 
from a young inventor who has discovered how to construct 
an airship of unrivalled excellence. How they use the 
beautiful ward of one of them, how she manages to break 
away from their control, and how another girl helps to 
defeat the plot, is Mr. Fletcher's secret, and he has used 
it to write an exciting story. Probably some of his readers 
will object that the hero marries the wrong girl. Perhaps 
some of them will be disappointed that the " Golden Ven- 
ture " is not more in the air. But, otherwise, the tale is 
brisk and full of thrills. 

ONE OF MARLBOROUGH^S CAPTAINS, By Monce 
Gerard. 6s, (Hodder & Stoughto i.) 

Mr. Morice Gerard has been taken with the fascination 
that belongs to the personality of the great Duke of Marl- 
borough, and not for the first time in his new story, “ One 
of Marlborough’s Captains," does he bring his readers 
under the same potent spell. Anthony Marston, a gallant 
gentleman adventurer sets out, keen to see the great Duke 
and take service under him. " He wanted life, activity, 
movement, fighting, and to be in the van of it," and it 
i§ not long before he is gratifying his wish to the full. 
Chance brings him to the right place at the right time to 
save Marlborough and Prince Eugene from the hands of 
assassins, and from this point on the narrative goes with 
a swing and gusto that carries the reader with it irresistibly* 
Marston is dispatched by Marlborough as captain of a 
small expedition that is to rescue a young and beautiful 
Baroness from a remote German castle in which she is 
kept a close prisoner and brutally ill-treated, and in carrying 
out this dashing enterprise he loses his heart, and love 
comes into his story to give him trouble and anxieties 
enough for a time, but happiness at last. It is a stirring, 
picturesque romance that will delight Mr. Gerard’s large 
circle of admirers and will certainly send new readers to 
the other books of so vivid and imaginative a writer. 

THE MAN AT LONE LAKE. By Virna Sheard. 63 
(Cassell.) 

'' The Man at Lone Lake " is the story of life and love 
in the wonderful silent land that lies South of Hudson 
Bay. It is an unconventional romance coloured by the 
wild beauty stretching around Lone Lake, where ' Dick 
Wynn, a young student self-exiled from the world of men, 
has come to droWn and forget his misery in tranquil solitude. 
He has lost all his youthful dreams and apparently all his 
chances of happiness. But out in the silent North, on the 
brink of civilisation, he meets a young girl, the daughter of 
a neighbouring trapper, hnd there follows an ordinary love 
affair made extraordinary by unusual circumstances and 
surroundings ; a love aff^ t^t is touched with the spirit 
of adventnife, shadowed b^^ngers, and keeps the reader 
on tenter-hooks to the ena. Not the least charm of the 
book lies in the author’s deep syrmpathy with those poor 
.dumb creatures that suffer so unnecessary at the hand of 
the trapper, and her concise, picturesque style gives an 
atmosphere to the story which is delightfully fresh and 
^^iasciwting. 


THE ADVENTURES OF NAPOLEON PRINCE* By May 

Edgington. 6s. (Cassell.) 

If you have not already made the acquaintance of 
Napoleon Prince in the columns of a popular magazine, 
you will be well advised to do so without delay — and if you 
have met him already the more permanent form which is. 
now given to his adventures is sure to be attractive to you. 
For he is a scoundrel of the kind that, to tell the truth, it 
is almost dangerous to write about, resourceful, generous, 
and winning. He really does justify his Christian name. 
With this caveat as to the morality of the book we can 
recommend it almost unreservedly, though we could wish 
that the author had taken the very slight trouble to remove 
some glaring indications of the fact that the adventures 
originally appeared as a magazine series. It is a little 
trying to be so frequently reminded, for instance, that the 
hero’s sister always wore high-waisted frocks and dressed 
her hair d la Josephine. But we have no wish to discourage 
prospective readers of one of the most vivacious and in- 
genious collection of stories of high-toned villainy that has- 
ever come our way. Like her hero. Miss Edgington is never 
at a loss. 

THE IRRESISTIBLE MRS. FERRERS. By Arabella Kenealy . 

6s (Stanley Paul.) 

Lord Lygon has reason to suj)pose that his wife’s love 
for him has cooled. He is a careless, sporting man of a 
fairly good type, but he has never taken any trquble with 
his wife, and, within limits which he is not willing to set 
himself, he allows her to go her own way. Meanwhile he 
has fallen under the spell of Mrs. Ferrers, a professional 
beauty of the kind that is more dangerous in real life than 
attractive in novels, for she is shallow, none too equably- 
tempered, and, except in matters of love, rather stupid. 
These are the three protagonists of a book which contains 
miny carefully-drawn characters. A bare recital of the 
plot might make it appear that " The Irresistible Mrs. 
Ferrers " is no more than the average society novel with a 
more decorous ending than u.sual. But this is hardly the 
case. The subject — rather a delicate one — is well and 
sympathetically treated, while the characterisation, as we 
have already said, is very good indeed, and carries the 
novel high above the average level. In some respects it 
is an unequal novel, and some really illuminating passages 
must be set against others which show an odd crudity and 
carelessness ; but on the whole the good far outbalances 
the bad. Miss Arabella Kenealy may be congratulated 
upon a work of considerable power and distinction. 

THE GIRL FROM THE EAST. By David Whitelaw. 6s. 

(Greening.) 

Mr. David Whitelaw is one of those authors who may be- 
relied on to hold the interest of his readers from the first 
chapter of his books to the last, and " The Girl from the- 
East " is no exception from his rule. In no sense of the 
word is it great literature — and, in justice to the author,, 
we are sure that he does not imagine that it is — but it is 
intriguing, wholesome, and entertaining. To get its best 
effect you should read it at a sitting. It does not call for 
deep analysis, nor, indeed, for the exercise of much thought 
of any description, but if you are willing to give way to it 
you can hardly fail to enjoy it. Sir Christopher Madgwick 
is an immensely wealthy Anglo-Indian. His past has been 
shady, but no fault can be found with his devotion for his- 
first wife, for whose sake he has incurred the lasting enmity 
of an Indiap. " nationalist.” In his/)wn particular way Sani 
is just as forceful as Sir Christopher, and he is successful 
in kidnapping the latter’s daughter just after her birth. 
He brings up the girl carefully, and gets her married to an 
Englishman ; but she dies soon after the birth of a daughter. 
Sani intensifies his revenge by sending this girl to Sir- 
Christopher. The latter promptly alters his will in favour 
of the granddaughter, who is suspected — with much appa- 
rent reason — of having caused his mysterious death. 
Then—but we are ncKt going to give away any more o£* 
Mr. Whitelaw's excellmt plot/ 


WERNER LAURIE*8 NEW BOOKS. 

THE CATHEDRALS OF ROME AND 
SOUTHERN ITALY. 

By T. FRANCIS BUMPUS. With many plates in coiour 
and half-tone. 9 by 6J. Cloth gilt, t6s. net. 

This volume completes the set of Italian volumes in the Cathedral 
Series. The other two (uniform with the above) are “ The Cathedrals of 
Central Italy " and “ The Cathedrals of Northern Italy.” 

WITH GUN AND GUIDE, SPOkT AND 
TRAVEL IN THE WILDS OF NEW BRUNS- 
WICK AND NORTH BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

By THOMAS MARTINDALE. Fully Illustrated. Demy 
8vo. 10s. 6cl. net. 

THE INDEPENDENCE OF CHILE. 

By A. STUART CHISHOLM. Demy 8vo. Fully Illus- 
trated and with Map. 7s. 6d. net. 

f OSCAR WILDE. Some Reminiscences. 

By LEONARD CRESSWELL INOLEBY. With Illus- 
trations and including a picture of Oscar Wilde’s Tomb, by 
JACOB EPSTEIN. Foolscap 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

ANTIQUES AND CURIOS IN OUR HOMES. 

By G. M. VALLOIS. With 61 illustrations. 6s. net. 

HANDICRAFT FOR HANDY BOYS, 

Practical Plans for Work and Play with Many Ideas for 
Earning Money. 

By A. NEELY HALL. With nearly 600 Illustrations and 
Working-drawings by the Author and Norman P. Hall. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

THE STORY OF HARVEY SINCLAIR. 

By GEORGE TRELAWNEY. Author of "In a Cottage 
Hospital." Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. net, picture wrapper. 

WERNER LAURIE, LTD., CLIFFORDS INN, LONDON. 


FROM HOLDEN AND HARDINGHAM’S LIST 

By LE PETIT HOMME ROUGE 

Author of “ The Court of the Tuilciics ” 

REPUBUCAN FRANCE : 1870-1912 

Her Presidents, Statesmen, Policy, Vicissitudes 
and Social Life 

Over 500 pages In demy Sro, cloth gilt, 12s Gd vet 
With Nine Portraits on art paper, and a photogravun iroutispm.c. 

This work, which has been m picp.Tr.ition for som»* vear'?, i'; the elaborate 
and important that the author has atteiuptccl. His lonp rc>ulenro in Frame 
and his relations with many distinguishc'd F'reiichnien enables him to give 
here a greater amount of information than will be found in anv sninlar book 
It will appeal both to readers of lighter literatuie and to studem- ot history, 
for on one hand it contains a great vaiicty of amusing anecdotes, and on the 
other it embodies a full record of French statesmanship and policy 

GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON’S 
New Novel 

THE HUSBANDS OF EDITH 

Cr. 8vo, cloth, with artistic coloured wrapper, 3/- net 
By the Author of “ Browster'.s Millions." 

A FINE B^OK FOR BOYS 

A BOUNTY BOY 

By FRANK T. BULLEN 

In cloth bevelled boards and gilt edges, uith Frontispiece 3/6 

CRUIKSHANK REFLEQIONS Geo. Cruikshank. 

" Most interesting.” — Glasgow Evening Times. 

** Letterpress as entertaining as the great humorist’s sketches.” — Scotsman. 
** First-rate entertaniincnt ” — Dundee Advertiser. 

” Fun and wisdom ” — Nottingham Daily Express. 

In cloth gilt, 2/- net. Coloured picture wrapper, i/- net. 

A NEW FULL-ufNGTH NOVEL 

By KATHLYN RHODES 

FAIRY COLD 

By the Author of ” Flower of Grass,” ” Desert Dreamers,” etc. 6/- 

Admirers of the late Allen Raine’s works will 
appreciate this Novel 

THE WOOING OF MIFANWY A Wdsh Lore Story 

By EDITH C. KENYON 

Author of ” The Hand of His Brother,” etc. 6/- 

MAY CROMMEUN'S New Novei 

THE GOLDEN BOW 

By the Author of ” Lovers on the Green,” etc. 6/- 

By THE HON. MRS. JULIAN BYr^ 

BARRIE RS _ 6/. 

A Powerful and Moving Story of Anglo-Indian Life 

By KATE HELEN WESTON 

Author of "The Partners.” 

TOE MAN M A CDONAL D 

PIERRE COSTELLO’S Great -Novel 

TAINTED UVES «/- 

By DOROTHY MARGARET STUART 

ST. Ld : A Romance of the Fifteenth Century 

A Novel of the type of Jane Austen 

OLD FRIENDS AND NEW FACES 

An imaginary sequel to the novels of Jane Austen 

By SYBIL BRINTON 6/- 

This fine novel is believed to be a most successful attempt at picturing 
incidents in the after-lives of some ot the characters of jane Austen's novels. 
Many cf the personages named will be recognized as ” old friends ” from the 
famous authoiess’s works 

^ THE COUNT DE SOISSONS - 

MY SENTIMENTAL ANCESTRESS 

In this romance, which is full of striking incidents, the author compares 
the state of France during the early phases of the Great Revolution 
with that of this country at the present day. Whilst telling an interesting 
story, be holds that Revolution may ensue here, even as it did in France, from 
lack of firm statesmanship. This book is more than a novel : it is also a 
lesson and a warning for the times in which we live. 

AN OUTSTANDINQ SUCCESS ^ 

By MISS CLOTILDE GRAVES 

(“RICHARD DEHAN”) 

IVM 16 fulH’H* lUustTOtxmt ty Maurice GrriffcnkagcH. 

MAmS IN A MARKET GARDEN 

In crown 8 vo, handsome cloth gilt, 3/6 net. 

This charming novel has proved to be one of the author’s most successful. 
Many large editions have been sold besides the special editions for the United 
States of America and for Canada. 

The World says : ” It is refreshing in its fun, and most enjoyable. Its 
living pictures are gems of humour.” 

The Aihenatm says : ” Exceedingly beautiful illustrations.” 

HOLDEN AND HARDINGHAM, ADELPHI. 
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THE KEYNOTE, By Alphonse de Chateaubriant. Translated 

by Lady Theodora Davidson. 6s. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

The charm of this book lies in its utter simplicity — its 
•entire lack of affectation ; there is no “ pandering to the 
•elemental passions,” no obvious striving after effect, yet it 
^ains an irresistible effect from its simple naturalness. 
Under the title of ” Monsieur des Lourdines ” it has already 
•enjoyed a brilliant success in France and won for its author 
the Prix Goncourt. Love, Lady Theodora Davidson ex- 
plains in her preface, is the keynote of the book and is 
accountable for the title. Yet it is by no means a con- 
ventional love story, being just the tale of a simple-hearted 
man's intense love for his only son, which cannot be 
<iestroyed even when that son brings down ruin upon his 
iather’s head and causes his mother’s untimely death. 
The deep emotions which subdue the two men before the 
£nal reconciliation is made Monsieur Alphonse de Chateau- 
briant describes with profound sympathy, and he shows a 
deep knowledge of human nature in the subtle power with 
which he has presented his characters. There is not much 
doubt that ” The Keynote,” with its quiet beauty, its 
pathos and poetry, will appeal to readers over here as 
forcibly as it has done already to those in the land of its 
origin. 

THE MARRIAGE OF KETTLE. By C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne. 

6s. (Heinemann.) 

The only quarrel wc have with Mr. Hyne is that the 
gentle captain is not married. The book closes with Mc- 
Todd teasing Kettle and Miss Dubbs. ” Three o'clock in 
the morning, and the skipper courting his girrl. ' Oh, 
silver moon and Afric’s stars, you’ve much to answer 
for ! ' G. R. Tennyson wiote that, and I've aye thought 
it one of his finest poems. Man, but flirting like this is a 
terrible example to some of the ship’s company. Me, for 
instance.” It is only fair to say that Kettle is not in the 
amorous mood throughout the book. It is war rather 
than love which stirs the irascible little gentleman, and Mr. 
Hyne is not prepared to worship probabilities if he can 
give the captain a good time, even among the Berbers, 
whom he outwits practically single handed. The Italians 
in Tripoli would be the better of Kettle. So would any 
ship afflicted with insubordinate or lazy crews. At the 
same time, the captain does not always come off victor, 
and indeed it is his defeat by two rascals at Liverpool which 
is the means of throwing him into the society of the afore- 
said Miss Dubbs. The great McTodd is on the scene, of 
course, as a foil and coadjutor.' But it is Kettle himself 
who makes the book, and his admirers may be assured he 
liaug not lost the use of tongue or limbs, not even in the 
shadow of matrimony. 

WINDYRIDGE. By W. Riley. 6s. (Herbert Jenkins.) 

” Windyridge ” is a new book by a new author from a new 
publisher, and it hardly seems possible that any novel could 
be newer than that. But it has a certain freshness of sub- 
ject and treatment, too, to make its newness something more 
than a superficial gloss. Although the publisher’s note on 
the wrapper speaks of ” Mr. ” Riley, one suspects from in- 
ternal evidence that the author is of the other sex ; the men 
in the book are a woman's men ; the gentle sentiment of 
the story and its whole outlook upon humanity are essen- 
tially feminine. Grace Holden, alone in the world, wearies 
of the city, hears ” the call of the heather,” and answering 
it gSes away into Yorkshire, lights on a delightfully quaint 
Ettie village, finds an ideal cottage to let in it, takes the 
cottage for a year and settles down to carry on business 
there as ^ photographer. The sketches of village life and char- 
acter are very^ood, and if the old farmers, the kindly old 
squire, the quaint, motherly, old soul who is Grace 's neighbour, 
the pathetic man vjjho is her first customer, the finely honour- 
able barrister whdm Grace dubs ” the Cynic,” and most of the 
other people of the tale are a more idyllic community than 
one getteraHy encounters on this sinful earth they are ad- 
mirably iq j^epiag with the sweetness and quiet charm of 
the wh^l^ 9*nrtr For the storv has an atmosohere and a 


curious charm of its own that are not easy to define ; there 
is a sort of dream-magic about it ; a delicate, lavender-like 
fragrance ; and the love romance that finds Grace and stays 
with her at last wears the same sober, pretty colours, breathes 
the same subdued, pleasant music. The people in the novel, 
the pathos and joy of their simple experiences, the little 
bits of homely philosophy — these are the things that make 
the book not only readable but enjoyable, so that it lingers 
in your mind when you have done like the gracious memory 
of a midsummer night’s dream of idyllic men and women 
you have never met and never hope to meet, but would be 
glad to. 
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t INDLE WAKES : A Play in Four Acts. By Stanley Hough- 
ton. (Sidgwick & Jackson.) 

This is the fourth play that Mr. Stanley Haughton, who 
is still a young man, has published. It is his most serious 
effort, and a distinct advance on his earlier work. So far, 
all his work has been done for the Manchester Repertory 
Theatre, for which he has depicted the every day hfe ot 
ordinary Manchester people. He makes no attempt to, 
elaborate a plot, nor are any of the incidents in his plays at 

1 exciting. But his characters are all living persons, no 
mere puppets, and because of that he is a real dramatist. 
He endeavours to see things as they are, he is not afraid of 
the truth, but does not probe very deep, he sees no poetry 
in life, but on the other hand, he does not find it altogether 
tragic or merely sordid and ugly. One feels always in 
reading his work that a younger man would find more poetry 
in life, and that an older would perceive brighter lights and 
deeper shadows. His rich men, who have made their money 
do not know how to spend it, and still less how to bring 
up their sons, the sons who fancy themselves broad-minded, 
lack strength of character, which can only be developed 
by some self-imposed discipline. The moral of this story, 
which is very simple and direct, will commend itself to the 
modem orthodox man, though he will absolutely and un- 
hesitatingly condemn the action and point of view of the 
heroine. The father tries to do the right thing by his friend, 
and the son is forced to yield and prepared to pay the price ; 
and though actual payment is not demanded, the son has 
been taught a lesson which he will not forget. This play 
deserves a place on the stage, and so is worth preservation, 
but it cannot be considered as a work of literature. 

CAMEOS OF INDIAN CRIME. By B. H. Hervey. 
I2S. 6d. net. (Stanley Paul & Co.) 

Paget, M.P., will not like such a book as ” Cameos of 
Indian Crime ” : it will be far too outspoken for him. 
Moreover it happens to be written by a man who ought to 
know what he is talking about, since he has spent thirty- 
five years in India, mainly as a Civil Servant. Mr. Hervey, 
indeed, has a way of stating his opinions and of citing his 
experiences, which seems to suggest that he, unlike a certain 
great political thinker, would feel no hesitation at all about 
drawing up an indictment against a whole nation. Take the 
crime of lying, and the author delivers himself to the follow- 
ing effect : ” Not one Hindoo in a thousand has any concep-. 
tion of orcespect for the truth.” In speaking of a certain:' 
offence against sexual ethics, he is quite as sweeping in his 
charges. Poisoning again, according to Mr. Hervey, ” is a 
very common crime in India : all classes resort to it when 
revenge has to be satiated, a score to be paid off, or anyone 
obnoxious to be got out of the way.” Thus prepared, we 
are not surprised to learn that ” intoxication prevails to a 
great extent. among Hindoos,” that every Indian domestic 
servant is a thief, that ” the crime of extortion is very rife 
among the natives of India,” or that ” India is par excellent 
ithe land of bribery ” ; and when, as a kind of counterblast 
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SOME GOOD NOVELS 


THE STREETS OF ASCALON 

By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS, author of ‘ The 
Common Law.” Illustrated by CAflWw Dana Giftsow. 441 
pages. 6 s. 

A new full length society novel. 

THE PRICE SHE PAID: The Story 
of a Woman’s Struggle 

By DAVID GRAHAM PHIIJJPS, author of ” The 
Husband’s Story.’* 

In a powerful and dramatic story the author tells how 
the heroine ” paid the price ’* of a marriage for money. 

THE SINS OF THE FATHER 

By THOMAS DIXON, authcr of “The Clansman.** 
With 16 full-page Illustraticns 

A romance of the South dealing in vivid fashion with 
a complicated sex question. The Scotsman says “‘The 
Sins of the Father * is sure to be w.'dely read.” * 

THE DEPARTMENT STORE 

By MARGARET BOHME 

A novel of to-day. A powerful and vivid picture of 
life in the great department shop. 

THE FAVOUR OF KINGS 

By M. H. BRADLEY 

The romantic story of Anne Boleyn and Henry VIII. 


NEW BOOKS OF INTEREST, 

THE TRAVELS OF ELLEN CORNISH. 

Being the Memoir of a Pilgrim of Science. 

By VAUGHAN CORNISH, B.Sc., F.R.Q.S. 

Fcap. 4 to. With plates, maps and plans. 12/6 net. 

A record of visits to Japan—The Niagara Falls— TTie Panama ( aral 
Works— and Jamaica durii>g the gicat Earthquake. The illustrations are 
from photographs by Dr. Cornish. 

WEST INDIAN FAIRY TALES. 

By GERTRUDE SHAW. 
Illustrated by H. J. Stock, R.I. i6nio. 3/6 net. 

The native characteristics and local scenery of British Guiana from 
the background ot these Nevv Fairy Tales, which arc written w'ilh a 
simplicity and reality which will appeal to the mind of the child. 

A CONVERSATIONAL TOUR IN AMERICA. 

By E. H. LACON WATSON. 
Impl. i6m(). 5 /- net, 

ThtMe IS a fund of amusement m the author’s txptncrcts and im- 
pressions in this interesting recoid of a trip throii(.h the Stales aid in 
Canada. 

' ALGIERS, THE SAHARA AND THE NILE. 

By RACHEL HUMPHREYS. 
Impl. i6mo. Illustrated. 5/- net. 

The lighter side cf the many things to be noted by the traveller in 
North Africa are reconltd by the author The book is lull of bright and 
amusing comments on places and people, and is well illustrated from 
original photographs 

REMINISCENCES OF A BLACKWALL MID- 
SHIPMAN. By W. I. DOWNIE. 

Crown 8vo. W’ith fronti-spiece. 3/6 net. 

“ It IS a genuine piece of good work, and in its brrezmess and straight 
good ftllowshij), we can understand soinethirg of those light-hearted, 
careless, irrtspt nsible days.’’— Naial and Military Rccoiil. 

THE RIVER RHYMER. By J. ASHBY-STERRY. 

Fcap. 8 VO. 3/6 net. 

A new volume of verse by Mr. Ashby-Sterry, which treats exclusively 
of the Thames. It comprises sketches in song of the places, people and 
life from the «ource in Trtwsbury Mead to the Buoy at the Nore. 

NOTABLE NEW NOVELS . 

WRIHEN IN THE SAND. 6/- 

By J. R. DUVAL. 

“Rich with light, life, and Southern Colour, and a new love story. 
Tiuth, 

“The romance of the Sahara.” — N. Y. Ha aid, Paris. 

WINDFRINT VIRGIN. 6/- 

By WILKINSON SHERREN. 
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By CORA MINNETT. 

6 /- 

By ANNA CHAPIN RAY. 

KING. 6/- 
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6 /. 
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6 /. 
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to this rather comprehensive attack on our fellow subjects 
in India, we are told that the drunkenness, violence, and 
incontinence of Anglo-Indians, civil and military, are 
largely responsible for the decline of respect for the white 
man, which of recent years has been so observable among 
the natives, we can only assume that in this matter, too, 
Mr. Hervey speaks with authority. In any case, his 
stories, grim and humorous alike, are as admirable as 
they are numerous, and his book ought to save the young 
Oxford or Cambridge man going out to India many and 
many a rupee. 

TANNHAUSER AND THE MASTER SINGERS OF 
NUREMBERG, By A. L. Cleather and Basil Crump. 
2S. 6d. (Methuen & Co.) 

This is the fourth volume of the series of handbooks in 
which these authors set out not merely to tell the story of 
Wagner’s operas themselves, but to cull, in amplification, 
from the composer’s voluminous writings whatever will 
assist towards their full appreciation. We are probably 
still too near to him in point of time to form a just 
estimate of the debt under which Wagner has laid the 
whole art of music, but it is certain that the stone which 
he threw into the pool, upwards of fifty years ago, is 
still sending out ever-widening circles of influence. Some 
knowledge of how he came to throw it, and of how 
he foresaw the ripples it would create cannot fail there- 
fore to be interesting to those whom they have reached. 
However it may be with the elect few, the percentage of 
patrons listening from their seats at Covent Garden (or 
elsewhere for that matter) to “ Tannhauser ” and “The 
Master-Singers,” who know that the second was written as 
a sort of jovial pendant to the first is probably small. 
For them, this handbook should redouble their interest. 
The parallel between the two works is drawn from Wagner’s 
own letters. The reader is gently led to a realization of 
the fact that each is a different expression of the same 
mental state : that the main themes of both are in many 
respects concurrent. Here is food for speculation for the 
student and the dilettante alike. It is impossible in a 
short notice to do more than thus indicate the lines of 
comparative analysis followed with success by the 
writers. For the rest one must be content with the 
bare record that each opera is treated in two 
sections, labelled respectively “ Introduction ” and “ the 
Drama,” and that the easy-running style in which the 
studies are written and the clarity with which leitmotifs 
are isolated make their assimilation a matter of pleasure 
even for the general reader. 

MEMORIALS OF OLD NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. Edited 
by Everard L. Guilford, M.A. 15s. net. (George Allen & 
Co., Ltd.) 

“ Memorials of Old Nottinghamshire ” is an addition to 
a well-known and most useful series, which is singularly 
complete in its survey, and in all essential respects most 
admirable. The general editor, Mr. Everard L. Guilford, 
writes with authority on historical Nottinghamshire and on 
the connection of the county with the Civil War. Mr. 
Harry Gill devotes himself in the most interesting fashion 
to the spires and to the low side windows of Nottingham- 
shire, which latter he explains as originadly constructed for 
the purpose of timing the ringing of the sacring bell. Mr, A. 
Hamilton Thompson discourses learnedly on Mediaeval 
Church Architecture, leaving the Rev, J. Charles Cox to take 
for his themes Newstead Priory and other religious houses, 
and the Forest of Sherwood. Mr. John Russell tackles 
Nottinghamshire poets in a pleasant chapter, that deals 
with bards of such varying merit and style as Byron,' Kirke 
White, Philip J^es Bailey, and Henry Constable. Mr. 
Aymer Vallance' has some most interesting things to say 
abottt^the roods, Greens, and lofts of the county, while to 
|dr. ^rank E. Burton is allotted the evidently congenial 
task of ,the coinage of the old Nottingham 
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GODOY: THE QUEENS FAVOURITE. By Edmund B. 

d' Auvergne. Illustrated. i6s. net. (Stanley Paul & Co.) 

So much of romance entered into the career of Manuel 
Godoy that any capably written history of the man and 
his times must have a popular interest that would carry it 
into the hands of the general reader ; and Mr. d ’Auvergne’s 
“ Godoy : The Queen's Favourite,” is written very capably 
indeed. Godoy first appeared in Madrid as an impecunious 
officer in the Spanish army ; he won the favour of the 
Princess who was presently to become Queen, and of her 
husband, and he rose rapidly in eminence and power until 
he held the highest office under the Crown, and in the 
stirring days of the great Napoleon played a large part in 
directing the destinies of his country. As Mr. d 'Auvergne 
says, he “ obtained his power ignobly, but he used it well.” 
He was a patriotic and far-seeing statesman ; but as a 
Court favourite he had few friends and many enemies. If 
he looked after his own interests, he never neglected Spain's, 
and his downfall was more of a catastrophe for his nation 
than it was for himself, though probably none of his con- 
temporaries recognised this. Mr. d ’Auvergne has done 
good service in getting together a certain amount of new 
material concerning the career of Godoy, and in clearly 
vindicating the name of a notable Spaniard, whose public 
life was worthy, though his private life had often to be 
talked about in whispers. It is a book worth reading, 
for it is none the less good history for being good romance. 

C.^SAR BORGIA. A Study of the Renaissance. By Johv 

Leslie Garner. 12s. 6 d. net. (Fisher Unwin.) 

W^e are glad to say that Mr. Garner’s book is a real con- 
tribution to our knowledge of the Italian Renaissance era. 
It will not minister to those diseased minds which batten 
upon unedifying tittle-tattle, but the general reader as well 
as the student will find it in every way an illuminating 
volume. Mr. Gamer's wide knowledge of history is seen 
to advantage in an introduction of forty pages which he 
devotes to a rapid review of the Italian Renaissance wherein 
he points out that it was something more than a revival 
in literature and the graphic arts. He also surveys the 
prominent characteristics of the Latin race, and emphasises 
the importance of understanding the conditions in the 
peninsula before and during the Renaissance. Failing this, 
it is quite impossible to comprehend how such monsters 
as Sixtus IV. and Alexander VI. could have been elected 
to the chair of St. Peter. It would be unfair to the author 
to say that he has sat down to whitewash Caesar Borgia. 
He has merely demonstrated the futility of judging him 
by our modem standard of ethics. Machiavelli, it will be 
remembered, held Caesar up as a pattern, in all but his 
ill-fortune, to him who would attempt to form a united 
kingdom of Italy. Clever and versatile, in diplomacy and 
warfare well skilled, he had in a high degree the quality 
of “ virtu ” — the combination of force and intellect — which 
was so dear to the Italian heart, to Machiavelli, Commines, 
and to other writers of the day. In Macaulay's essay on 
Machiavelli he devotes to Caesar Boingia a characteristic 
paragraph which concludes by saying that he fell at last 
" amidst the mingled curses and regrets of a people of whom 
his genius had been the wonder, and might have been the 
salvation,” ^Such, we think, is the attitude Mr. Gamer has 
adopted in his excellent monograph. 

CHA RL ES DICKENS. By W. H. Helm. 29. 6d. net. 

(Herbert & Daniel.) 

This is Che latest addition to the admirable ” Regent 
library,” and must be the stoutest volume in the series. 
It runs to nearly &ve hundred and fifty pages, and for its 
artistic get-up and the value of its contents, is certainly 
a miracle of cheapness. All the books of Dickens have been 
laid under contribution, and Mr. Helm has extracted from 
them a delightful miscellany of readings, each of which, 
with the concise note that precedes it, make$ a story com- 
plete in itself. Four of Dickens’s poems are included;; 
there is a useful calendar of the ^aincipal events in his 
a collection of Appreciations by famous authors, a bibli<> 

ar%A an > Vft iimt’ AA 'fitll’ &a 
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READY SHORTLY 


THE BEST OF 


A. C BENSON 


IN ONE VOLUME 


THE BEAUTY 
OE LIFE 

From the Writings of 

ARTHUR C. BENSON 

Compiled by CAROLINE ABBOTT DERBY 


“ "i he Beauty of Life ’ ' is an anthology compiled 
from Mr. Benson’s famous and ever popular 
boo\s, arranged in the form of daily readings. 
If combines with his exquisite descriptions of 
nature, arranged according to their appropriate 
seasons of the year, his wide outlook on life in 
general ; and it is felt that it will be a book 
eagerly welcomed by those Vho already care 
for his writings, and will lead others who are 
not yet intimate with them to a knowledge of 
his delightful books. 

Price 6 s. net 

Hodder & Stoughton, Publishers, London, E.C. 


The world's 
best Pencil, 

The man who is in the habit 
of paying his penny or two- 
pence for a pencil is apt to 
regard the “ Koh-i-noor ” at 
fourpence as an extravagance 
— uniil he tries a “ Koh-i- 
noor.” After that nothing 
but a “ Koh-i-noor ” will do. 

The ** Koh-i-noor " is the world’s best 
pencil. It writes better than other pencils, 
contains no grit, does not snap in use, and 
out-lasts six of the common kind. Try 
one to-day. 


Note the 
pull « out 
writing bed 



Another important feature about 
this desk is that it can be used 
as a table when closed. 

SloW^V^rutcliC 

Roll Top Desks 

When you want a high-roll top desk, 
or a low-roll top desk, or any other kind 
of desk, you should visit the Globe- 
Wernicke Showrooms or send for the 
special catalogue devoted to desks 
(No. 18 D). We have over fifty styles 
of desks to offer — two of which are 
illustrated on this page. Style No. 1633, 
shown above, is very popular with those 
who prefer a low desk. It gives one a 
clear view of the room and the pull-out 
Avriting bed is useful when one wants to 
examine plans, maps, drawings and large 
papers, etc. Altogether this is a very 
conipact little desk ; it is well finished 
and can be had in either quartered oak 
or mahogany as desired. 

Style No. 1643, shown at foot, is a 
high-roll lop desk suitable for those who 
like to have plenty of pigeon holes and 
filing boxes. It is fully described in tEe 
catalogue — No. 18 D — a copy of which 
will be sent to any address on application. 

Packing Free. — Orders of £2 Gmriage Paid to any 
Goods Station in the British Isles. 

9lol>c^\^rnicke(?o. 

Opice anU Lxbiary Furnvshers, 

M, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, X.C. 

88, VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 98, BISH0P80ATE, E.a 


4d. each or 3s. 6d. per dozen. 
In 17 degrees (and copying). 
Of Statlonersi &q. List free. 
iL, A C. Hasdtmutii, Ltd., 


Koh-i-noor House, Kingsway, 
London (Paris, Brussels, Dres- 
den, Zurich, Milan, Vienna, 
Barcelona, New York). 
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Maria Luisa. 

From ** Godoy * The Queen’s Favourite, by Edmund B. d’Auvergr e (Stanlcj Paul). 


it might be, but it refers to. all the best known portraits. 
Mr. Helm has done his work carefully and well. He is 
an enthusiast, but not a blfnd one as his discriminating 
introduction sufficiently indicates. He touches on Dickens’s 
sins of exaggeration, and mentions certain characters as 
" not iherely improbable, but impossible," and counts 
Micawber, Jingle and the Marchioness among these. Here 
we think he errs, for the present writer has known these 
people in the flesh, Micawber in particular. Dickens's^ 
characters are seldom normal, but most of them have their 
coimterparts in real life, and hardly any of them are really 
caricatures, though they may seem so to such of us as have 
never met their like. Otherwise, Mr. Helm's Introduction 
is an ade^quatc and sound piece of work, and his selections 
from Dickens make up a representative and thoroughly 
entertaining volume. 

BOW-WOW BOOK* By Coulaon Kernahan. With 
ustrations by Lawson Wood and L. Raven Hill. 2 S 6d. 

’ ■ wt. (Nisbet.) 

To those who only know Mr. Coulson Kernahan on his 
serious side "^The Bow-Wow Book " will come as a surprise. 
It' is one of the most irresponsible of humorous miscellanies 
— a book &f nonsense, rhymes and farcical stories, quips, and 
whims aifd oddities, and whimsical dissertations on dogs 
and their wa)^, and the ways of those who associate with 
them. There* are some- delightfully amusing testimonials 
tq the merits or demerits of the book, supposed to have been 
received from Mr. Clement Shorter, Mr. Bottomley, Mr. 
Silas HoG)dng, Sims, Shaw, and other celebrities, in which 
the auilibr cleverly and quaintly parodies the style of the 
teptdied writers, of them, hitting oft their little weaknesses 
df't&illht and ^le without^malice;' but with a nicety and 


gentle satire that are almost sinful. None but a dog-love'r 
could so fully enter into the humour of his subject ; and 
none but a dog-lover could have so fine and keen a sympathy 
with it, too. In " Only a Dog," and " A Dog in the Pulpit," 
Mr. Kernahan turns aside from jesting to write a poem and 
an essay, in which all the pathos of those dumb lives is 
very understandingly and beautifully unveiled. These two 
things should have a place in every Dog Anthology ; they 
are little masterpieces in their kind. But the keynote of 
the book is laughter, and it is hardly necessary to say that 
the illu.strations of Mr. Lawson Wood catch the whole 
spirit of it. Look at his dejected poodle arrested on a charge 
of resembling Mr. Hall Caine ; or his drawing of Mr. Lloyd 
George robbing a hen-roost — the portrai: of the Chancellor 
is perfect, and the smile on his face is a pure joy. This is 
one of the most amusing and should prove one of the most 
popular of Christmas books. 


■ftotes on ■ftew ffiooNs. 


MR. J. W. ARROWS]>!lTH. 

Mr. Arrowsmith knows what the public likes, as w'itness his 
great success with “ Three Men and a Boat," " Called Back," etc. 
In My Do^ and I (is ), written and illustrated by Gerald Sidney, 
he caters for the public which laughed .so heartily over " e 
Three and Troddlcs." Mr. Sidney’s book strikes us as in its 
way, even more funny than Mr. Andom’s. As in " We Three 
and Troddles," the fun is sometimes forced and occasionally 
boisterous, but Mr. Si^lney has a genuine sense of humour, as 
is shown by his shrewd "asides." "My Dog and 1 ” bubbles 
over with high spirits, and for those who love fun of the " knock- 
about " order the book will have man\ attractions. 

MESSRS. MURRAY 6c EVENDEN. 

Rather more than a century ago the English novel was m a 
somewhat parlous case. To its brilliant beginnings by Fielding 
and Richardson succeeded that strange epoch of tales of terror 
and wonder from which by a curious fate developed both 
the Waverley Novels and the "penny dreadful." It is to the 
second branch of this family tree that we must trace Cairn 
Lodge, by Antoine Le Burovski, which may be fairly described 
as a " two-shilling dreadful." From this description the reader 
will not be surprised to learn that " Cairn Lodge " is “ an old 
grey house far away from cities and the busy haunts of men, 
enshrouded by a wind-swept colony of sycamores." This un- 
prepossessing mansion was inhabited by Mr. Flanders and his 
daughter Kate. Then, to use the characteristic language of the 
author, " a guest had arrived at Cairn Lodge, in the person of 
Leonora Redmayne," for the purpose, apparently, of mitigating 
the horrors of her old schoolfellow’s existence. Mr. Flanders 
may be described briefly as an aged inebriate and satyr, who 
had killed his wife and. made his daughter’s life an inferno. In a 
moment of uncontrolled and justifiable anger Kate Flanders 
all but vindicates, by homicide, the insult to her friend. But 
poetic justice is done. The satyr is certified to have died of 
alcoholic excess, and the burning of Cairn Lodge at once pre- 
cludes the defilement of the injured mother’s grave and destroys 
the will that would have robbed the daughter of her inheritance. 
Only one adjective can do justice to the book — it is lurid. 

MESSRS. STANLEY PAUL & CO. 

♦ 

Lovers of the sensational will find full measure of their favourite 
literary fare in Mrs. Charlotte Cameron’s A Durbar Bride (6s.), 
a thoroughly readable piece of fiction, which contains a good deal 
more " human interest " than is at once apparent from its title. 
When all is said, however, the book is noteworthy chiefly on 
account of its trimmings — the Durbar, of which the author gives 
an effective account, high society in England and India, the 
delights of a voyage on a P. & O. liner. The book goes with a 
swing, and it contains some very well-drawn characters. y 

Mrs. Maude M. Holbach is an ardent worshipper at the shrine 
of King Richard ; she very nearly idolises him, of which In the 
Footsteps of Richard Cceur de Lion (i6s. net) bears witness. 
The first part of the volume — the story of King Richard’s life — 
shows that the author has a complete, if somewhat rose-coloured, 
understanding of the character of her hero, and, moreover, that 
she has made a careful study of the leading authorities upon the 
events of his reign, of which she presents the reader with a clear 
and concise account. The second part is devoted to a descrip- 
tion of the more important Continental towns connected with 
the name of Richard as they are at the present day, and embodies 
notes upon many attractive, but unfrequented, towns in France,. 
Austria, and Germany, in addition to chapters upon Cyprus and 
Palestine. A number of excellent illustrations acid to the attrac- 
tions of a worthy and painstaking piece of w^rk* 
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The Lovers 

EDEN PHILLPOTTS 

“ Mr Phillpotts has a famous style, rich and 
generous and his moor draws the best out of him. 
His pictures of nature are singularly vivid and 
delectable ' — AtJuncetim 

THE TRUSTEE 

HAROLD BINDLOSS 

‘ Ihe authors desciiption tf climate scenery, con- 
ditions manners aid characters ha\ e, how ever, the 
impress of reality J hey ferm a vigcreus and truth- 
ful picluie of a section of ( anada in the Making ' '* 

— Sr tsnian, 

VIOLET DUNSTAN 

L. G. MOBERLY 

r \ery page of AIiss L G Aloberly s latest novel is 
per\adtd with the brisk business like air of the 
author of exper ence the plot mo\ ts merrily and the 
interest ne\ er flags — Daily 1 elegraph 

SEAFORD’S SNAKE 

BERTRAM MITFORD 

Quite IS strenuous and exciting as anything Mr. 
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HER MARRIAGE LINES 

MARIE C. LEIGHTON 

Miss I cit^hton s inventive faculties seem a most 
inexhaustible and un piovide the reader with an 
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MIRABEL’S ISLAND 

LOUIS TRACY 
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The PEOPLE ol the RIVER 

EDGAR WALLACE 
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touch the gr ni huinoui the pathos and the tragedy 
of uncivilised \frica. 

THE OPEN DOOR 

FRED M. WHITE 

‘ To those who relish an engrossing talc for its own 
sake its liveliness of incident and sweeping rush of 
action J he Open Looi will ccnie as a real treat " 

— Sussex Daily News, 

THOSE OTHER DAYS 

E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 

Where he is handling mysteries Mr Oppenheim is 
unsurpassed and he certainly has the knack of 
handling the commonplace in a fiesh and interesting 
manner. ’ ' — Scotsman, 

New Nature Book 

By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 

The FEET of the FURTIVE 

" Under the guidance of Mr. Roberts we ha\e often 
adventured among the wild beasts of the lai d and 
sea; and we hope to do so many times in the future 
It IS an education not to be missed by those who 
have the chance Mr. Roberts loves his wild nature, 
and his readers, both old and young, should love it 
with him ** — The AthencBum 
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ALL THE TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. 

ByCH\RIFS and MARY LAMB and H S MORRIS With 46 Plates in Colour from Paintings of the Great 
Masters In a vols large medium 8vo cloth extra full gilt sides 21s. net 


IN THE SHADOW OF THE BUSH. 

By P AMAURY TALBOT With numerous Illustrations from Photographs and Drawings Maps Plans i tc 

Large demy 8vo 18a. net 

THE CHILDHOOD OF ANIMALS. 

By P CHALMERS MITCHl LI F R S With Plates m Colour by F Y Jones, and Illustrations by R B 
Brook Greaves Royal 8vo 10a. net 

WILD LIFE AND THE CAMERA. By a radclyfpf dugmori (Author 

of Camera Adventures in the African Wilds ) Crown 4 to with numerous plates 6a. net 
THE FOUR GARDENS. Illustrate 1 m Colour by Charles Robinson 68. net 
A CHRISTMAS GARLAND. \ oven by MA\ BEERBOHM Crown Svo 5a. net 



h/cvi 1 hi Chili I tf iuiftiih 


PICTURES OF THE PANAMA CANAL. By 

JObFPH PLNM 1 I Crown 4*0 5a. net 

THE BOOK OF BEGGARS. By w n\CRFS ad\ms 

Crown 4 to W it h Plates in Colour 3a 6d.net 

THE STEAMSHIP CONQUEST OF THE SEA. 

By F A lAl nOT W ith many Illustrations Demy 8vo 68. net 

Art Throughout the Afes. (Ars Una Species Mille Series ) 
Crown Svo cloth with 600 Illustrations Fach vol 6s. net New vols 

art in EGYPT by M MASPERO ART IN ROME bv Mrs V\ 
ARMSTROVG ART IN SPAIN, by M DIEULAFOY [Pre\iously pub 
hsbed Art m Great Britain and Ireland t Art in France t Art 
in N. Italy.] 


French Artlete of Our Dey. With 48 Pliirs belectel from their 
works 3b. 6d. net Puvia de Chavaiuies. by ANDRi MICHEL 
Manet, by I OUIS HC^URTIC Q Courbet, by LFONC L BFNf Dllh 

The Great Enirravere. I dited b) ARTHUR M HIM) Fach 
volume with 64 piges of llluotiatious 2 a 6d. net New Volumes 

(I) MARCANTONIO ; (2) HOI BFIN : (3) RFMBRANDT ; (4) 
BARTOI OZZI : ( 5 } GRAGONARD . (6) HOGARTH 

I ittle Books About Old Furniture 
CHIPPENDALE AND HIS SCHOOL. B> J P BLAKI 
Illustrated C rown Svo 2s 6d. net 

THE SHERATON PERIOD. By A E RI \ LIRS HOPKINS 
Illustrated Crown Svo 2s. 6d net 


fVM. HEINEMANN, 21, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, IV.C, 


DELIGHTFUL NOVELS 


MR. LOCKE'S MASTERPIECE 


The Joyous Adventures of Aristide Pujol 


By WILLIAM T. LOCKE 


Pnee net, 6/- 


A STUDY OF STAGELAND 


Hoffmann’s Chance 

By WILLIAM CAINE 61 - 

^“Ihe most considerable piece of work Mr Caine has yet provided * Hoffmanns Chance ’ \\ nild have been worth writing merely for the 

presentation of Orde the ass and Psyche, the cat — especially the latter, whose portraiture is one of the mosi vivid and effecti>e presentations of 
oattiness that has ever come our way — Mormng Post 

A COMEDY OF MANNERS 

The Illusions of Mr. d Mrs. Bressingham 

By GERARD BENDALL 6/- 

“A delightful, farcical comedy of modern life natural, spirited dialo},,uc lively enlerlainmcnt ' —DaiO 1 eUt^raph 


AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ROMANCE 

The Bountiful Hour 

’ By MARION FOX 6/- 

*Ther6 ^ts a distinction about the writings ol Miss Fox . in her new novel we have the same pathos with Interludes of joyousness, and 

moods a spirituality reigning supreme Morning Post A 

JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, W.‘ 
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Nsvember, £ 9x2.} 


Smith, Elder & Co.’s List 


Large post 8vo 6s net 

Thy Rod and Thy Staff 

By ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER Br\SON Author of 
** From a College Window ” ‘ 1 he Silent Isle ijLc 


With Illustrations Demy8\o lOs not 

The Church in Madras Voi. ii. 

Being the Histoiy of the Lcclesiastical and Missionar\ 
Action of the Fast India Company in tin Fiesidenc\ ( f 
Madras from 1805 — ^^35 the KI \ J VN K 

PhNNY LLM 


With 15 Illustrations binall dcni> 8\o 10s od ml 

ArabiC'Spain : Sidelights on her History 
and Art 

Bv BFRNHAKl) and LLI FN AT WHTSllVW 


Lar^^c post 8vo 7s bd net 

What the Judge Saw: Being 25 

years in Manchester, by One who has done it 

B> His Honour Judge FDWARl) ABBOJ 1 I*\lv]<Y 
Auth( r of Judgments in Vac ation &c 
l ill Mai ft f ettc — A r llirkin" h ok A I :» k full f fiol c u 1 in 
Till*. IS tht bt si b lok of recolle ti t s \\( b liev sii c< ih< lejx s 

of Vlontagu Will ini 'ind \m know i t) i pr i s 

1 argt Post Svo 6s net 

Allegories of the Land 

By Major GAMBI FR P\RRA, \u ho of J In Pagt'inl 
of nu Dw Murphy A Mc^s i>,c t > Dog I ov tr>. A 

With 8 IdU'^tiatio is T ar^e jxisl 8vo ys 61 net 

Eton in the Seventies 

By the lion GII HI H r ( OI 1 hlDCTT, \uthcr of 
An Instinctive Criminal Jan Van 1 Isd > V 

AN ith a Portrait Laigt j)ost8\o 6s net 

A Home Help in Canada 

Bv El 1 A (. S\ Ki S Author of 1 hrou 'h Per^i i on 
a Side Saddle Persia and its P( oph 

\\ ith a Portrait Large post Svo ys 61 net 

Boswell, the Biographer 

By G1 OKGE M VT LORY 
AN ith a Portrait I arge jjost Svo ys 6 1 net 

Scenes and Memories 

By WAIBUKGA 1 \I)Y P\(rLT 
With a I rontispieee Small demy Svo los 6d net 

Sixty Years in the Wilderness: 

More Passages by the Way. 

B\ Sir HENRY \\ LUCY (loby M P , of ‘ Punch ) 
Author of ‘ Sixty Years in the AN ilderness, ’ Ac 

VN ith Coloured and other Illustrations C rown Svo 5s net 

Dogs and their Masters 

By MARION ( H \PPLLL 

•,* An anthology which draws on prose as wtll is noetr} 011 reality as 
wtll as invention for the delight of all who love dogs 

With a Map Small demv Svo 6s net 

The Conquest of New Granada 

By Sir CLLMFNTS R MARKHAM KCB 1 US 
Author ol ‘ The Incas of Peru ' ‘ ihe Story of 

Majorca and Minorca " <5lc 


NVith Illustrations from Photographs by the Author 
and a Map Small royal Svo p-* net 

The Land that is Desolate: 

An Account of a Tour in Palestine 

By Sir FREDERICK 1 REVES Bart G C O , &c , 
Serjeant-Surgeon to H M the King Author of 1 he 
Cradle of the Deep/’ "Uganda for a Holiday/’ Ac 


With 40 pages of Illustrations and a Map 
Small royal Svo los 6d net 

Dawn in Darkest Africa 

By the Rev JOHN H HARRIS, Organizing Secretary 
of the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society 
With an Introduction by the Rt Hon 1 he Earl of 
Cromer, 0 M,PC,GCB &c 


Sir A. Conan Doyle’s Works 

New Illustrated 3s 6d. Edition Crown Svo. 

In Unifnrm Red Cloth Binding . 

The Tragedy of the “Korosko” 

With 40 Illustrations 

Uncle Bernac : A Memory of the 

Kmpire Third Edition With 12 Illustrations 

Rodney Stone 

With 8 Illustrations I ourth Impression. 

The White Company 

Thirty first Edition Revised With 8 Illustrations. 

The Green Flag, and Other Stories 

of War and Spf)rt nni hfcvi rontispicc- 

The Adventures of Gerard 

With 16 Illustrations b) NV B NN ollln 

The Return of Sherlock Holmes 

Illustrated by Sidnfy Pac.i r 

The Hound of the Baskervilles 

With Illustrations b\ Stdvi y P\eiT 

The Adventures of Sherlock 

Holmes with 25 illustrations by Sidnly Paget 

The Exploits of Brigadier Gerard 

With 24 Illustrations by AN B Wollln 

The Sign of Four Illustrated 

The Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes 

With Illustrations b\ Sidm y Pagi t 
Sir Nigel With Illustrations by Arthur Twidle 

A Duet : with an Occasional 

Chorus lenth T dition Revised 

Round the Fire Stories 

With Iroiitispieee ly VsioRh Castaigne. 

Micah Clarke AN ith g Illustrations 

The Captain of the Pole Star 

With a Frontispiece 

The Refugees with 25 illustrations 
The Stark Munro Letters 

With a Frontispiece 

The Last Galley : Impressions and 

Tales With illustrations by N C Wyeth 

Through the Magic Door 

With 16 Illustrations 

Pocket Edition With Frontispieces. 

Fcap Svo. !«;. net. 

The Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes 

The Adventures of Sherlock 
Holmes 


LONDON : 

SMITH. ELDER ft CO^ 16. Watbrloo Plack, S.W. 


London ; 

SMITH ELDER & CO., 1$. Waterloo Place, S.W 
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RUDYARD 


KIPLING 


Collected Verse 
of Rudyard Kipling 

£3 3s. net Edition, limited to 100 copies. 
ALL SOLD. 

£2 2s. net Edition, limited to 300 copies. 
ALL SOLD. 

20s. net Edition. Second edition already i 
^ heavily subscribed. 


HO ODER AND STOUGHTON, 
PUBLISHERS, LONDON 


^ AMONG ^ 
f FAMOUS BOOKS^ 

A Study of the Struggle between Paganism 
and Spiritual Idealism 

By JOHN 
KELMAN, D.D. 

. Author of “ The Faith of Robert Louis i 
L Stevenson/’ etc A 

Price 6/- 

HODOKR AMD STOUGHTON, 

PUB1.I:>HKRS, LONDON 


Just Published 


THE BEST OF 

I^A. C. BENSON^h 

W IN ONE VOLUME ^ 

THE BEAUTY OF ' 
LIFE 

From the Writings of 

.ARTHUR C. BENSON, 

L Compiled by k 

^ CAROLINE ABBOTT DERBY M 
Price 6/ net 

[lODDFR AND 5TOUCUTON 
k UBLlbHERS LONDON 


f The ^ 

Problem of 
Edwin Drood 

A Study in the Methods of Dickens 

By SIR W. ROBERTSON 
NICOLL LLD. 

L Price 3/6 net A 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON, 
PUBLISHERS, LONDON. 




THE BOOKMAI^. 





QIA 

WHEELER 


N.B.— One of the most beautiful books published this season. 

'AN ESDXVXON X>ES XLiUXE OF 

POEMS OF PASSION 
POEMS OF PLEASURE 

Title, End Papers, and Binding Design by J. T Overnell Si/e, iij in by q in , 300 page*-, 
cloih giit and boxed, 168 net 

Hand made Paper Edition, signed by Author and Artist, TWO GUINEAS net 


20 beantiM 
Dliutratioiu in 
Coloor by 
DUDLEY 
TENNANT. 


WILCOX. 


Lnifonn uiih the other Volumes 


JL New HITiloox Volume. First Edition 10,000. 

e other Volumes Limp Cloth, Is. net Lambskin 28 6d net Velvet Calf, boxed, 8s. 6d. net 


THE ENGLISHMAN, and other Poems. 


WILCOX CALENDAR 
19X3 


1 /- net. 

in artistic 
envelope 


Si/c XI i inches bv "7^ inches 
12 Art Boards fastened at top with 6 ilk. 

Icpiilir Verst fir t ich Month 


Special Holiday Bdltlon of 

THE BIRDS’ CHRISTMAS CAROL. 

D> Kate Douglas Wiggin 

With Illustrations and Decorations in C olour Si/e 81 by 6^ in , cloth gilt, 

Ss 6d net 

Over Sto,ooo tf this (the Authors nrsl stor>) have been sold This 
volume contains the \ op Ur ‘ Ru|,gles bamily story and lor this special 
edition Mrs Wigi,in has written aiitw Pnfact 


New l^opular bdition of 

THE BIRDS' CHRISTMAS CAROL. 

by Kate Douglas Wlggln 

With four Colourtd Pictures by Francis B. HUey. Cloth Si/e, 61 ms 
by 5 ins Picture wrapper Is 6a. net 

THE GREEN DOOR. 

By Mary B Wilkins 

With four Ct loured Pictures by Francis B Hlley l8 0d net 
Unifcim with The Birds Christmas Carol 


SOME OLD FLEMISH TOWNS. 

Written and lilu<^trat(d by Qeorge Wharton Bdwards 
Si/e, loins by 61 ins Pp ,36 with s C^loundaiid 30 Half Tone Full- 
Page Plates cloth gill gilt top boxed 18s net 

A Beautiful Colour Book 

A FLOWER ANTHOLOGY. 

Stketed and Illustrated by Alfl*ed RawllngS 
Size 7 in by 3I in , with 12 Thrte Colour Illustrations Limp cloth, 
28 ed net Velvet Persian 58 net 

A Unique Volume of Travel 

THE LOG OF THE EASY WAY. 

Py John L Matthews 

Demy 8vo, pt 280 with 24 Pull Page Illi str itions frjm Photographs by 
the Authoi cl ih gilt 6s net 

Mr Matthews and his bn It bin t i small ‘ House boat, and going on 
board the day of their inannge, at Chicago drifted de w n the Mississippi 
to New Orleans living a life of idyllic chirm for io ir or live months 


LONDON : GAY & HANCOCK. Ltd., 12 & 13. Henrietta st, covent garden 


EDINBURGH : 34 . north bridge. 


READERS OUT OF REACH 

of a good local bookseUer, or who live abroad, are asked to 
write direct to I ondon for their books, which will be sent by 
return of post^ at lowest cash prices, on receipt of remittance 
with order 

German or French Books (if not obtainable in London) 
are posted to customers direct from I eipsic or Pans by my 
agents there, thus saving postage 

LONDON AGEN T~F0R LIBR ARIES ABROAD 

Subsenphon Newspaper and Periodical Agency for 
British and Foreign Publications. 

List of ] 600 Subscription Rates free on application. 

CATALOGUES SENT POST FREE 


1. Reference Book Catalog-ue of 146 pp 
of Standard Literature 

2. Remainder Catalogue of over 1000 
Titles of Publishers’ Remainders, in 
good condition as issued, at from 
30%^ to 80% off published prices 

3. Colonial Librarian’s Handbook, in 
dispensable to Librarians outside 
Europe, with complete list of Colonial 
Editions, etc , etc 

4. ^ Price List of Subscnption Rates for 
British Periodicals abroad, with a 
selection of the most popular Amen 

can, French, German, and Spanish 
1851 periodicals. 

ALFRED WILSON 

Export andpRetail Bookseller 

18-19 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 

Telephone 1 7463 Ceoend. 

knsiinrt t London County ft Wostminstor (Xionnbnrd Siroet). 



MR. FIFIELD’S FIRST LIST. 


Bv 

SAMUEL 
3 UTLER 
6s. net 

Postage 4 1 


B> 

2>R. LIONEL 
TAYIEH, 

3b. 6d. ntt 

Postage I i 

By 

GRtVIlLE 

MACDONALD, 

M.D, 

5s. ntt 

Pobtage 4d 

B> 

PETER 
ROSEGCER. 
2 s. mt 

Postage 3ci 

By 

M A, TAYLOR 
Is. 6d. nt t 

Postage 2 d 

By 

ETHEL GA1E. 

Is. 6d. nit 

Postage 2d 

By 

if. M. 

WAITHMAN, 
2s. net 
Postage ad 

By 

DENIS 

TURNER. 

2a. 6A net 

Postage ad 


LONDON : A. 


THE NOTE-BOOK S OF SAMUEL BUTLER. 

Author f J rewhon I dutd bv Henry restins 
Joins Wnh ph i grivurt joitrait, i bio^,raphical 
tat* lit lit Piitl* t s poems and index 

n 1 9 ai \laiJiniv in 1 Ux mat icr | rtiait of a m >st mterssunf 
man w 1 1 Mr 11 i kr I si a v ies r I e'l aa the greatest SogUsh 
uriUr uf ti e latter I alf ill I ith century it la toi/ipllsd from his 
I nvaie noten an 1 ht t iten a t lu^rapt v of w ndeilul Inllinacy, Interesi 
ani aniuaeu rnt It m out, I the i L ii portaot books published lor 
« p \eaiH and al illouu a i ttoiuiwrl \ov 8 

THE NATURE OF WOMAN A Biologtcal and 
Soviologtcal Study. 

\ frc-tl ai nteiis 1 nterp t i k. work i a subject of increasing 
k kp itan TI r ithsi cr lelke\e'< tl e bo k >»|]1 be discussed In every 
I lartcr aiii w il | t c a | er lanent ntnbuli ii \oif re ulp 

TRYSTIE’S SlUEST . Or. Kit King of tha 
PigWidgesns TV Pair^ 1 ile With Cover Design, 
gc and lhirt> :yif 111 istrations bv Arthur 


Pigwidgeons 

Titli 1 ige di 


lir Ma Donald ** nevk fairv tale is m th same vein as hla srausing 
ai 1 s 1 t il st r\ last ^ car Tf yfaqxr iroik an I parei ta and Molds 
I av It I II c sat stloi tl ev HI l. tt i ^ (I i right book to ei»ro88 and 
stiiiiulalr the lul Ir u alieu 11 e\ 1 Ikyhtik s Qi ReT JVW rsodg^ 


THE fORETT FARM {Autobiograpfncat) Talas 
of the Austrian Tyrol. With apprtcntion by M E. 
King and HiogiapiiCil Intro liii turn by Dr Julius 
1 el* Fb m I arn ti i\ v cloth with Portrait 

Till e at res f the last I a\ reaniiki pcaaant tanners life In Bivrls 
are an ini; the most bea tit il ai 1 in Iim liial pictures piodiiced to-dw, 
and tl e\ have all It harm l u \ lt\ t 1 uijIihIi readers 

DELFINA OF THE DOLPHINS. 

OeMna is a nl inn na Rirl b ru in K ime and this Is the stor j ol her 
life there a t ild gtil aiil v nan aitiat It la an Intlniate plctura 
)f Koine aa seen I \ like p« iple rather than by the touilst Sow nmSp. 

THE BROOM FAIRIES, and other Stories. 

Ml I'ldeld haa very mu I pleasure In intro luting this new young 
Ml ter to Ibc tr ik Invinir publi He believes that she has a mm 
unusual and d* lightful touch Sud that children will be fasdnstsd by 
the at nes Vow ready 

THE SOUL OF A GARDENER. A book of Poems 
for cv cry month of i GxkIc tier ^ Year 

This Is a volume tbac will appeal to all garden lovers Bvery mootk 
of the ganlenen* year U enshrmd lu a t hiater of delidhtful pocma 


An ideal Chrutuias gilt 


I a t hiater of delightful poens 
\uH tendy 


FATWV^ FABLES, and oth.r V.rtts, B, 

A ohanningly produced volume of hntuoroua poems from the anthot*S 
contributloitu to Pwtwk, OnHoo/ , sad other prominent joiinutls. 


C. FirtBLD. 13 , CUrrORB'S ISN. Es:. 
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FROM HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S 
AUTUMN LIST. 

FROM MY HUNTir^ 
DAY-BOOK 

By His Imperial and Royal Highness 
the CROWN PRINCE OF THE 
GERMAN EMPIRE AND OF 
PRUSSIA. 

Illustrated. Price 6/- net. 

^ITICAL REVIEWS 
RELATING CHIEFLY 
TO SCOTLAND 

By D. HAY FLEMING, LL.D. 

Author of “ Mary, Queen of Scots,” “ The Reforma- 
tion in Scotland,” etc. 

Price 1 2/- net. 

THE LIFE OF 
THE SPIDER 

By J. H. FABRE {*'The Insect* s Homer**) 

With an Introduction by MAURICE 
MAETERLINCK 

Price 6'- net. 

ANOTHER DEVICE 

A Volume of Essays. 

By STEPHEN PAGET 

Author of “ Confessio Media,” etc. 

Price 5/- net. 

FRANCE FROM WITHIN 

By CLAIRE DE PRATZ 

Illustrated. Price 10/6 net. 

^’eEN ANNE 

•By HERBERT PAUL 

Author of “ The Life of Froude,” “ A History of 
Modem England/’ etc. 

Price 7/6 net. 

THE MESSAGE OF 
RO6ERT BROWNING 

By A. AUSTIN FOSTER, M.A. 

Price 5/- net. 

— 1 ; . — 

IkODDKK AND STOUCHTON, PUBLISHERS, LONDON, E.C. 



Young Writers who desire SUCCESS should apply 
for free particulars of the Literary Instruction 
Correspondence Courses of THE SURREY 
LITERARY AGENCY. The most practical 
and helpful literary courses on the market. 
Prepared by a Working Author. The Surrey 
Literary Agency also obtain the best offers for 
original MSS. Booklet Prospectus free. ** Locks* 
ley/' Presburg Road, New Malden, Surrey. 


TYPE WRITING. — MSS., Plays, Legal Work,, 
etc., 1/- 1,000 words; Technical Work, 1/6.. 

Correct and competent work ; prompt return. — 
Miss d'Etlinger, Post Office, Lingfield, Surrey. 


TO . ..MW m ^ mm. ^ Expert aieutance in pUcing litenry 
AI TTHOR^ Adviceoiiaiia 

1 IlVrlW# ^ MSS. onderUkeo. Full 

partiralan on application to the WIENER UTERARY AGENCY, Ltd., 64, Strand,. 
London (mzI to Tivoli Bisfic Hall)- Telopbooo 369 Ccatral. 


NEW CATALOGUE OF CURRENT LITERATURE 

Thio Catalosue glTOS at a glasce oomplote liata of boat oC 
the Tarioun series of 1 andy reprints now being Issued. 

General Literature, Art, Science, Nature Study* 
Books of Reference and Fiction generally. 

All lovers of Books sliootd at once write for a copy, Oratis gnii Post Rree. 

WmiAM GLAISHER, Ud., BooliMBen, 

MS, Hit. H.t.oni. LONDON, W,C. 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 

Marie Antoinette: Her Early Youth: 

1770-1774. By LADY YOUNGHUSBAND 

Illustrated 8vo 15s net 

The Adventures of an Elephant Hunter. 

By JAMES SUTHERLAND Illustrated 8vo 
7s 6d net 

The book records tht experiences of a hunter who holds 
the world s record in this branch of sport 

NEW COLOUR BOOKS. 

Folk-Tales of Bengal, B> the Rev LAL 

BEHARl DA^ With 32 Illustrations in Colour by 
WARWICK GOBLE Crown 4to 15s net 
Also Edition de Luxe, limited to 150 copies printed 
on hand-mide piper md bound in vellum Demy 4to 
42s net 

White -Ear and Peter: the Story of a 
Fox and a Fox-Terrier. By neils 

HEIBERG With lb Coloured Plates by CECIL ALDIN 
Pott 4to 6s net 

OXFORD THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS. 

Foundations. An Attempt to state the Essentials of 
Christianity in the Terms of Contemporary Thought By 
Various Members of the University of Oxford Edited 
by Rev H B STREET ER Fellow of Queen s College 
Oxford 8vo 10s 6d net 

The Contributors are 11 c Rev Wm Ttmpl Rev N S Talbot Rev R 
Brook Rev R C. 1 arson Ktv 1 J Rawlin f n Mr W H Mol trh lud 
the Editor 

i^econd aad Cheaper Edition 

Handbook to the Textual Criticism of 
the New Testament. By sir fredlric 

G KENYON K C B Director and Principal Librarian 
of the British Museum With Sixteen Facsimiles 
Second Edition thoroughly revised Extra crown 8vo 
5s net 

The Second Epistle of the Apostle Paul 
to the Connthians. Introduction, 
Text, English Translation and Notes. 

By ALLAN MEN71ES D D Professor of Divinity 
and Biblical Criticism St Mary s College, University of 
St Andrews 8vo 6s net 

NEW FICTION. 

Marriage. By h o wells 6s 

Mrs. Lancelot. By maurice Hewlett 6s 

The Crock of Gold B> JAMES STEPHENS 

1 author of ‘ THE ( HARW M\N S DAUGHTER 5S net 

The Standard — There is nt an tl r I ok like thiB Cre ck of C id in 
English literature There are man > book^ like piece tit but th humour 
ana the style these things are. Mr Siephtnss jwn peculnr gift 
‘ The Crook of Gold musf make \lr Stej hens s positior even me re assured 
it must also II ake his readers impatie mly curious as t his n \t work 


The Heroine in Bronze. By james lane 

ALLEN. 68 \ Shortly 

Folk-Tales of Breffny, By miss b hunt 

Crown 8vo [Imtnedtalely. 

Edward Fairlie Frankfort, or, politics among 

~ Uie People By Sir HENRY WRIXON K.C 6s 

I Immediately 

A kegular .Madam. By alicf wilson fox, 

Autbor of " Hearts and Coronets,” etc 6s 

tTie Reef. By EDITH WHARTON, Author of "The 
House of Mirth,” etc. 6s. ^ [Immedtately . 

The mbiect Mrs Whartoo*s new novel is a seutintental drama between 
four AmmcaoB Jiving u France » 

^ , MACMILLAN A CO.. LTD.. LONDON. 


FROM MR. HEINEMANirS^ AUTUMN UST 


EPOCHS OF CHINESE AND JAPANESE 

ART. An Outline History of East Asiatic Design By 
ERNEST FENOLLOS^. With 230 Plates in Colour 
and Monochrome In 2 volumes Crown 4to 36 s. net 

RECENT EVENTS & PRESENT POLICIES 
IN CHINA. 

ByJ O P BI AND (Joint author vvith E BACKHOUSE, 
of China Under the Empress Dowager * ) Royal 8vo , 
illustrated 16 s. net 


THE SO.N OF CATHERINE THE GREAT: 
PAUL I OF RUSSIA. 

Bv K ALIbZEW SKI (author of Catherine II " etc ) 
Royal 8 VO with portra t 15 s. net 

THE TECHNIQUE OF PAINTING. 

Bv C MOREAU \ \LTHILR Demy 8vo with S Plates 
in Colour and Illustrat ons m B’dtk and \\ h tc lOs, 6d. 


REVIEWS AND APPRECIATIONS OF 
SOME OLD ITALIAN MASTERS. 

By ULKBLkT COOK M \ TSA Small cr 4to 
illustiated 10s. net 

PORTRAITS AND SKETCHES. 

Bv LDMUNl^ GOSSL t B TT D Cro\\riS\o 6s.net 

7>IE INN OF TRANQUILLITY. 

By JOHN GAl S\\ OKTH'i I rown S\o 6s. 

MEMOIRS OF TmE MaIrQUISE DE 

CUSTINE. \ V d Person xl Ktcolh i i on of Lbc French, 
Rtvo utjon Bv L MALCiR VS diid C CiU>. i DE CRO/L- 
LLMF RC ILR Dernv nvo w tli 1 ottt iil 10 s. i et 

GERMAN MEMORIES 

By SIDNEY WHITMVN Dirnv Svo w th S 1 ortraits 

78 . 6d. net 


WOMAN AND WOMANHOOD. 

ByC W SAI LLBY MD Demy s\o 10 s. net 

^L^l ~ 

By GEORCr MOORL (Unfoim w th the Author’s 
Av< ’ ) Crown 8vo 6s. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

By ROM \IN ROI 1 \\D ( \iithor of John Chnstopher * ) 
With 24 Plates in Monochrome 6s net 

THIE OLD^ CLOCK BOOK. - - - . 

By N HUD-sON MOORE With k 4 Illustrations and a 
full list of Clockmakcrs 1 arge i rown 4to lOs. 6d. net 

thepromised" landI 

Tht Autobiography of a Russian Immigrant By MARY 
ANTIN 78 . 6d, net 

THE BIRO^F TIm£ 

By SAROJINI N\IDU With an Introduction by 
FDMUND GOSSL C B Fcap bvo Ss. net 

A LEGEND OF OLD PERSIA and OTHKIV 

VERSES. ByA B S TENNYSON Demy 8vo Ss-net 


Netd 6s. Novels. 


ADNAM a ORCHARD Sarah Grand 

THE "MIND TME FAINT" GIRL 

(Adapted from Sir A W Pmeio’s Play ) Louis Tracy 
THE CAHUSAQ MYSTERY 

^ K. and H Hesketh Pnehard 

A DESERT ROSE Mrs Daskein 

GUTTER BABIES Dorothea Slade 

KING ERRANT Flora A Sted 

MQLYNEUX OF MAYFAIR Duncan Schwann 

LESS THAN THE DUST Mary A. Hamilton 

THE BOOK OF WONDER . LordDimsany 

BETWEEN TWO THIEVES (2nd Imp ) Richard J^him 
YONDER ( 2 nd Imp ) £. H. Youait 

THE MARRIAGE OF KETTLE C J. Cutcliffe 
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Hews notes. 


The December Bookman will be a Christmas 
Double Number — or we name it such from force of 
habit. It will, in fact, be at least a Quadruple 
Number. The Christmas Bookman last year was, 
by common consent, the best as well as the largest 
Christmas Number we had ever published, but we 
venture to think that this year’s will 
surpass it in both respects. The 
pictorial contents will include a 
Presentation Plate Portrait of 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling, specially taken 
for this issue of The Bookman ; a 
portfolio of beautiful colour pictures, 
and numerous full-page colour plates 
by well-known artists. The 
Number will be \'cry fully illustrated 
throughout, and among the literary 
contents will be articles on “ Rudyard 
Kipling/* by Dixon Scott; ''Mere- 
dith's Letters/' by Dr. William 
^arryj “Meredith’s Poems/' by 


Mrs. Alice Mcynell ; " Loeb’s Library," by Professor 
Postgate, Litt. D. ; " Among my Books," by \\\ E. A. 
Axon ; " Rodin," by Holbrook Jackson ; '‘W'illiam 
]\I()rris’s collected Works," by F^dward Thomas ; A 
Stepchild of the Czar," by George Sampson ; “ Foun- 
tains in the Sand," by Richard Curie; “Mrs. 
Gaskcll’s Birthplace," by Mrs. Ellis Chadwick, 
“ Literature in Little," by W. H. Hudson ; “ Gissing," 
by Edwin Pugh, etc. There will be also a long 
article reviewing the new colour books ; and, in 
addition to all our usual features, two large and 
lavishly illustrated Supplements dealing with the gift 
book^ and other new books of the season. 


The price of the Christmas Number this year will 
be 2s. net. We would remind our 
readers of the advisability of placing 
their orders for it at once as, though 
we arc printing an extra quantity, 
we anticipate that it will be out of 
print even earlier than usual. 

For much assistance with the 
illustrations to our article on Sir A. 
Conan Doyle we are greatly indebted 
to the courtesy of Messrs. Smith, 
Elder & Co., and Mr. Greenhough 
Smith, the Editor of the Strand 
Magazine. 



Sir A. Conan Doyle. 

All original silhouette by E. O. Hoppe. 
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phnto by i^ttu Mat I in. Lady Sybil Grant, 

whosr remarkable book of stones, “The Chequer Board,' has just been 
pubbshid by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. 


Mr. F. E. Green, whose striking book ‘‘ The 
Awakening of England " (Nelson) we reviewed last 
month, has written a further study of English rural 
conditions, '' The Tyranny of the Countryside," 
which Mr. Fisher Unwin is publishing. 


in which the delightful “ Anne Shirley " of "" Anne 
of Green Gables " and " Anne of Avonlea " plays 
some part. When she wrote " Anne of Green 
Gables " Miss Montgomery was a school teacher 
at Cavendish, in Prince Edward Island. Last year 
she was married to the Rev. Ewan Macdonald, 
and after a wedding trip to Alloa, in Scotland, 
they are settled down at the Manse, Leaksdale, in 
Ontario. 

With the publication of " The Dop Doctor " 
Richard Dehan became at once a popular novelist ; 
and the appearance of " Between Two Thieves " 
a few weeks ago proved to the satisfaction of critics 
and public that the writer of that remarkable South 
African story was not going to be a one-book author. 
But she had proved that already of course, for every 
one knows now that Richard Dehan is Miss Clo 
Graves, who has a long list of plays and novels to 
her name in the indispensable " Wio’s Who." 
She was born forty odd years ago in Ireland, where 
her father, Major W. H. Graves, of the i8th Royal 
Irish, held the post of Staff Officer of Pensioners. 
When she was nine years old her family emigrated 
to Enghmd. She had seen a good deal of barrack life, 
and at Southsea, where they w'ent to live, she acquired 
a large knowledge of both services in the circle of 
naval and military friends they made there, and 
this knowledge is turned t(^ account in " Between 
Two Thieves." In 1884, Miss Graves became an 


The Pall Mall Magazine is chang- 
ing hands. It has been taken over 
by Messrs. Iliffe, of London and 
Coventry, and will appear under 
their proprietorship from January 
next. The new i ditor is Mr. Louis 
Vincent, who was formerly editor of 
the London Magazine. 

Mr. Foulis is publishing this 
month a book by ]\Ir. Edwin Pugh 
, on " The Charles Dickens Origi- 
nals." It is not so literal as its 
.title seems to indicate, but aims 
at getting away from the literalness 
of most Dickens commentators and 
presenting a study of the man and 
his work, as well as a review o 
his characters and their prototypes. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. 
are publishing " Chronicles of Avon- 
ii^a," by .Miss L. M. Montgomery, 



Mrs. Schofield, 


whose new novel, “ Elizabeth, Betsy and Bess,” pabllshed by Messrs. Duckworth, Is reviewed on page 127, 




Pluto In tlh'i dc U alL)y 

Miss Clo Graves Miss Clo Graves Miss Clo Graves 

, ^ (“Richard Dehan *') 

at the age of 4. at the age of 21. at the age of 34. 


Ait student and worked at the British Museum 
(icilleries and the Royal Female School of Art, 
helpin^^ to support herself by journalism of the 
lesser kind, amongst other things drawing little 
pen and ink grotesques for the comi(' papers, 
Judy and Fun, that \vere owned and edited 
by her friends the Messrs. Cxilbert and Charles 
Dalziel. She had begun to write for the same 
publications some years previously. By-and-by 
she resolved to take to dramatic writing, and being 
^oo poor, she says, to manage in any other way, 
abandoned Art and took an engagement in a travel- 
ling theatrical company, and in 1888 came her first 
chance as a dramatist. She w^as back in London, 
working vigorously at journalism, writing verso and 
articles for the Illustrated Loudon Xeips, and the 
Lady's Pictorial, when 
Augustus Harris needed 
somebody to wTite extra 
lyrics for a jmntomime 
then in preparation, and 
Mr. Alfred Gibbons, editor 
of the Lady's PictoriaL 
sent her to him with 
a note of recommen- 
dation. It ended in Miss 
Clo Graves writing the 
pantomime of “ Puss 
in Boots,” the death of 
Blanchard having left the 
theatre at a loss for an 
author. Later, she was 
indebted to the generosity 
of Sir Augustus Harris for 
the production at a Drury 
Lane matinee of her first 


play, an eerie tragedy called ” Nitoons," the scenes 
of w^hich were placed, says Miss Graves, ” like 
the allegory of Mrs. Malaprop, on the banks of 
the Nile.” One of lier plays, ” The Mother of 
Three,” brought Miss (ira\’es not only high Compli- 
ments but a sufficiency of coin, and lately, under the 
name of Richard Dehan, she has done work of 
larger scope and finer quality than ever before, for 
” after twenty years of trying,” as she puts it, 
“ I am beginning to know^ how to wTite.” 


Messrs. E. C. Si T. C. Jack ha\(‘ just published 
” A History of the British Nation,” by Mr. A. D. 
Innes. Tt is a larg(‘ book of a thousand pages, so 
written that it appeals ” not to the school-master 
or the schoolboy primanly, but to everyone who 

understand'^ or wishes to 
undei^tand and enjoy our 
nation’s story,” and its 
amazingly cheap price 
bung', it within the reach 
of all. It contains four 
liLindied illustrations and 
inap^, ditiwn almost ex- 
cliisnely from contempor- 
ary sour(H‘s, wdiich derive 
an additional value from 
a descripti\x' appendix by 
Mr. S. (k Stubbs, wdio has 
been entiiady responsible 
for their selection and 
arrangement. 

” Early Christian 
Visions of the Other 



Mr. Robert Halifax, 

wbobe new novel, “ A Sllrc of Life ” ConstableX i!» reviewed 
on page 119. 






Miss Rosamond Napier, 

whose new novel, “Tamsle," is reviewed on p-ige 127 


World ” is the title of a new book b\ Canon Mac- 
Culloch, D.D., author of “ The Keligion of the 
Ancient Celts.*' It will be published by the St Gilcb's 
Printing Co , of Edinburgh 

Mr. J. M. Kennedy’s “ English Literature j88o 
1905 " IS published by Me^^srs Stephen Swift & Co 
We are sorry that our re\ lewer last month erroneouslj 
named Mr. Martm Seeker as the publisher. 

Mr. John Murray announces a complete collection 
of the poetical work of Mr. Henry New^bolt. 

In common wath many other reviewers, wc spoke 
of the author of Wmdyridge,” Mr. W. Kiley, as a 
woman. We hear from Mr Herbert Jenkin-^ the 
publisher, that when his readers lepoited on the 
novel they w^re under the same illusion, that he 
himself in accepting the w^ork addressed the author 
as Miss," and he admits that c\en now when he 


looks over the story, he is puzzled to understand 
how it can have been written by a man. Neverthe- 
less, the author is of the sterner sex. He was bom 
m 1866, and is the son of Mr. Joseph Riley, a Brad- 
ford stuff manufacturer and merchant. On leaving 
Bradford Grammar School he joined his father and 
elder brother in their business, but a little later 
developed a Slide publishing business, which was 
finally turned into a limited company, the shares 
in which are all held by members of his family. 
He IS a Wesleyan Methodist ; a local preacher ; 
but has long made a sort of hobbv of litcratuie, 
and some while back contributed ai tides and short 
stories to various papers. He began to write 
" Windyndge " solely for the amusement of certain 
of his friends, and allowed the heroine. Grace Holden, 
to tell her own story , he had no plot and no idea 
at the outset of 


whdt was going 
to happen from 
one chapter to 
anothei he 
started Grace at 
the writing of her 
memoirs, and the 
tale grew natur- 
ally as she went 
on The book has 
been compared to 
" Cranfoid ” and 
has not only jus- 
tified itself with 
the critics, but 
has caught on 
with the public, 
and IS already in a 
third edition 



Mias St. Lefier* 

whose new novel, “The Blackberry Pickers," 
is published by Messrs Piiinam s Sons. 


Two months> too late, unfortunately, for 



our special Colonial Number, we have 
received an interesting letter from 
Mr Everard Browne, the son of “ Rolf 
Boldrewood,” who kindly encloses some 
notes of his father’s career. " I found my 
father had 5'our letter some time before he 
mentioned it to me, otherwise I would have 
replied soonejr,” writes Mr. Browne. " He 
is still, I am glad to say (at the age of 
• eighty-six), in good health and wonderful 
spirits ; in spite of not being aWe to 
walk about much nowadays. He reads 
his own books now with great Interest 
and amusement, and his disries and 
sketches of years gone by. Luckity 
his eyesight has kept good, and hn 
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Rolf Boldrewood, in 1909. 

enjoys reading as much as ever, and is well able 
to amuse himself. His many old friends look him 
up when they are in town and give him a pleasant 



hoQr or two." As a novelist, Rolf Boldrewood Js 
still a comparatively young author, for be datesrbis 
literary career from the publication of his first and/ 
most successful novel, " Robbery Under Arms/^ 
which he did not write until he was sixty-two. Hci , 
had written only a few occasional sketches before 
that, and Mrs. Browne tells us this was how he' 
happened to become an author : '' My husband 

went to inspect a station which he thought of pur- 
chasing. After inspecting it, he went in quest of , 
his. horse, which he had turned loose, and it kicked 
him. He was laid up for a time, unable to walk, 
and devoted his enforced holiday to the. writing of' : 
a sketch called ‘ A Kangaroo Drive,’ which appeared 
in the Cornhill.'* Questioned about his own works, 
Rolf Boldrewood thinks their popularity is largely 
due to the fact that they are based on a long and 
intimate ac- 
quaintance 
with the 
country life 

0 f Austra- 
lia, ‘which 
is, of course, 
its distinc- 
tive life." 

He has 
been a pas* 
t o r a 1 i s t, 
both in Vic- 
t o r i a and 
New South 
Wales, and 
had been 
Police Mag- 

1 s t r a t e in Rolf Boldrewood 

, ^ , (1862). 

the Gold 

Fields and Commissioner before he wrote his first 
novel, and “ the daring rogues who figured promi- 
nently in ' Robbery Under Arms,’ were the sons 
of an employee of his. This man, transported for 
some early offence, possessed exceptional ability. 
He built the house which for a time we lived in, in 
the country, and he could do well whatever he took 
in hand. All his lads were daring. Fortunately 
for himself, one of them enlisted, served in South 
Africa, distinguished himself, won the Victoria 
Cross and, going home, married a lady of faunily." 



Miss Rose Boldrewood, the author of " Compli- 
cations at CoUaroi," thinks that where the painting 
of Australian life is concerned her father may prove 
a too formidable rival to her, and on thi3 point Rolf 
Boldrewood remarks, " There is room for pictures 


Mrs. n. H. Penrose, 

eliote th« Great was pobUshed last month by Mmsts. Uathiiaik 
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of Australian life from many standpoints, 
tendency of Australian books, taken haphazard, is 
to give rather a false view of our country. So very 
many of them deal with the very undeveloped 
section of the community far back, and this section 
is, after all, a comparatively small one.'* That 
first sketch of Rolf Boldrewood's appeared in the 
Cornhill as far back as 1865, and “ Robbery Under 
Arms ” ran serially in the Sydney Mail in 1888. 
Almost cLS popular in Australia has been his “ Old 
Melbourne Memories," which appeals especially . to 
many veterans who " have lost their taste for lollies 
and novels." Son of the late Captain Sylvestre 
Browne, of the East India Company’s service, Rolf 
Boldrewood was born in England on the 6th August, 
1826, but " he is to all intents and purposes an 
Australian, for he came out to New South Wales 
in 1830. He was educated at the school of a Mr. 
Cape, in Sydney, and with Mr. Cape proceeded to 
Sydney College, of which that educationalist was 
head master. His schooldays were not unduly 
drawn out. At the age of seventeen he took a herd 
of cattle to the Port Fairy district of the then almost 
unknown Colony of Victoria, and from that time on 
the world has been his book and experience his 
teacher." In 1862, he married Miss Riley, daughter 
of William Edward Riley, of Raby, New South 
Wales ; he has had five daughters, one of whom 
inherits much of his gift as a novelist, and four sons. 



Pheto by j, p, tambeff hiachpooi. Mr. Joseph Whittaker. 
Author of Far OH Fields.” 



Mr. Charles O'Mahony. 


Autlior of “The Viceioys of Ireland” (John Long). 

two of whom are still living — Mr. Everard Browne, 
of Melbourne, and Mr. Gerald Browne, who is 
partner in a firm of mining engineers in London. 

It was in the Michaelmas week of 1812 that the 
publishing firm of Murray entered into occupation 
of their present premises at 50, Albemarle Street, 
thereafter to become one of the literary shrines of 
London. We congratulate Mr. John Murray, the 
fourth of his line, on this happy birthday of his 
House. What a change in literary times and manners 
those hundred years have seen ! In 1812 the 
'^cninsular War was in progress ; Lord Liverpool 
became Prime Minister ; and America declared war 
upon us. Earlier in the same year— in March, in 
fact — the first two cantos of " Childe Harold ” had 
suddenly, brought Byron’s name into prominence. 
He had awoke and found himself famous. Since 
then Albemarle Street has been an intellectual 
centre of interest. In the drawing-room, which in 
those days was over the shop, for the present business 
premises at 50 a were opened subsequently, such 
men as Byron, Scott, Tom Moore gathered; and 
among other great names connected wifh this 
House dufing its century are Gladstone, Disraeli^, 
Borrow, Coleridge., Stanley, iivingsteme, Milman, 
Darwin, and Dufferin. The House of Murray 
has .a glorious history: founded in 1763, it is one 
of the oldest London publishing houses, and is still 
as vigorously alive and full of enterprise as thfe 
youngest. 
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Mr. Charles 
O’Mahoney, whose 
book on “ T he 
Viceroys of Ire- 
land ” is published 
by Mr. John Long, 
has been engaged 
in London j o u r - 
nalism since 1904 
when he acted as 
dramatic critic for 
the Daily Mirror, 
He has since occu- 
pied a similar posi- 
tion on V an i t y 

Mr. Stewart Caven. J ® 

^hos(; first novel, ■* 1‘alnruir’s Gretn,” Messrs SpOttsmun, ^OW- 
Piitnam are publislung. 

adays, at the age 
of twenty-eight, he is married and withdrawn into 
the country to devote himself entirely to literature. 
“ The Viceroys of Ireland is his first book ; he is 
at present engaged upon a novel of Anglo-Irish life. 


Mr. Joseph W’liit taker, who has just issued a 
new’ book ol poems, Far Off Fields,” is the author 
of four other books of verse and an admirable 
^'olunle of sliort stories, ” Tales of Tumblefold.’' 
He was born in 1871, and his ” Tumblefold ” 
stories are largely draw’n from the life of Townwell 
hold in \\ oherhampton, where his early years W'cre 
passed. He began life at the age of tw’elve as a 
paw’nbrokcr’s assistant, in the Fast End of Wolver- 
liampton ; and later w’hilst he was w^orking as a 
warehouse clerk wrote much in A’orse for \arious 
papers, and in 1892 publislied his first volume by 
subscription. In 1897 he became a journalist on 
a Blackpool new'^spaper, and later was engaged for 
four years on the Gazciic News of that tenvn, and 
for nearly six on the Blackpool Herald. For the 
last five years he has been reporter in charge of the 
Dariford Express. In the interval he suffered much 
from ill health and the usual ups and downs that 
aw\ait the journalist, but continued the writing of 
stories and verse, and the publication of his books 
brought him many friends. In his pawnbroking 
days he wrote a sonnet on Faed’s picture, “ Milton’s 
Dream,” and subsequently Faed wrote to him 
warmly commending one of his volumes 4>i poems ; 
last year the late Sir Gilzean Reid, attracted by his 
journalistic work, took a special interest in his books, 
expressing himself ” surprised to see how^ wonderfully 
fertile your mind has been and how rarely varied 
your literary gifts are.” He went on to say that in 
the '' Tales of Tumblefold,” and in the poems he 


found ” true poetic feeling, fine pathos, and a 
literary faculty which ought to get a better chance 
of being knowm more w^idely." He also wondered 
as others may be inclined to, ” Why are the books 
produced in Blackpool and not on the housetops 
by a w^ell-know’n London publislior ? lly experience 
is not favourable to local publishing of books.” 


Mr. Rex'Beach, whose new’ romance, ” The Net,” 
has just been published by Messrs. H odder & Stough- 
ton, has led the breezy, open-air, adventurous life 
that readers of “ The Spoilers ” ” The Barrier,” 
and others of his stirring, vigorous stories would 


naturally credit him with. He w’as born in Michigan, 


and later 
w’ e 11 1 t o 
school a t 
Florida, 
w’here hi^^ 
father wa.s 
engaged in 
the busi- 
ness ► f 
growing 
ora n ges. 
In due 
course, he 
W’as sent 
to Chicago 
to study 
Jaw', but 
jireferred 
playing at 
foot 1) a 1 ], 



assisted ‘ 

Mr. Rex Beach, 

his tea in wliosr new ntucl, “ 'J lu \i . ’ Ins nisi betMi published 

. . . b^ iiodilci \ StoUf^hlon. 

m wanning 


the championship, and did groat things as a 
record swimmer. He; n('^ or took to the law ] it 
bored him, and he was so little of a speaker that he 
says the only eloquence he dc\’eloped w'as when he 
dro\e a dog team. Getting tired of his clients, he 
wont gold-seeking into Alaska ; then after trying 
various other enterprises, he embarked in the build- 
ing line, and proceeded to erect chimneys, furnaces 
and power plants. He gave this up when he met 
a friend who was making a lot of money by writing 
fiction, and following his good example was soon a 
popular contributor to the .American magazines and 
presently growing rich as the author of •" The 
Spoilers,” and other novels, and as a \'ery successful 
playwright. He says he still feels that he ought to 
be digging somewhere or carrying something, and 
goes big game hunting from timt^ to time in order to 
get rid of his superfluous energy. 
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LIST OF FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 

November 1st to December 1st, 19 1 2. 


Messrs. Allen Co. 

(Ineorpornted with Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein Co.) 

ADDY, S. O. — Church and Manur. With 40 Plans and Illustrations 15s. net. 
BRODIE, R. H. — Who Pays : The Real Incidence of Taxation, is and 2s. 6d net. 
DUNKLEY, REV. PREBENDARY (Editor).— The Official Repoit of the Chuicb 
Congas, 1912. los. 6d net. 

JOHNSON, REV. THEODORE (Editor) —Clergy man’s Ready Reference Diary 
for 1913. All bindings with round corners Pocket size: Cloth, limp, 
5s. 6d. ; roan, gilt edges, 5s. , roan, gilt edges, with pocket and tuck 01 flap 
and elastic band, 6s. ^ ^ , a 

LOVEMAN. LEONORA.— The Snow Queen. fFrom Hans Anitersen ) 6d. and 

IS. net. 

RUDD, EMILY A. (with Mu^ic by BRIDGi:, SIR FREDERICK).— Christiana 
and Her Children. From ‘‘ Christian s Progi ess ” (“ Standard Play Senes.) 

«6d. and IS. net. , , ,, , 

• SCHULTZE, PROFESSOR RUDOLPH —Experimental Psychology and Pedagogy. 
Translated by Rudolf Ihtner, M.A (Edin.), Ph.D. (Leipzig) W'lth over 300 
Illustrations. i«)S. net , ,, . j 

STEEL, GRIZELLE S — With Lute and LjTe. 10 fuU-page Illustrations and 
6 in text. 3s 6d. net , , , 

STILLER, PROFESSOR.— Gci manic Philology Translated by Professor j I^. 

Jones. 4s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Edward Arnold. 

AMERY, L. S. — Union and Strength 12s 6d.net. 

COLLIE. SIR JOHN, M.D —Malingering. 7s. 6 d. net. 

SEDGWICK, ANNE DOUGLAS —The Nest and other Stones. 6s. 

STEWART, H. L., D.Ph.— Questions of the Day in Philosophy and Psychology. 
I os. 6d. net. 

WARE. FABIAN.— The Worker and His Country. 5s. net. 

Mr. B. T. Batsford. 

BATES. E. L., and CHARLESW’ORTH, F.— Practical Mathematics. 330 lUusUa- 
tious. , ^ 

BATES, E. L., and CHARLESWORTH, F.— Practical Geometry and Graphics. 

600 Illustrations ^ 

BOND, FRANCIS —The Cathedrals of England and Wales Being a Fourth Edition 
of “ Enghsh Cathedrals Illustrated ” Remodelled and largely rewntten. With 
over 200 new Illustrations 

MITCHELL, CHARLES F (Assisted by .MITCHELL, GEORGE A.).— Building 
Construction. With over 800 Illustiations. Seventh Edition, thoroughly 
Revised and Enlarged r .. 

OLIVER, BASIL —Old Houses and Village Buildings in East Anglia— Norfolk. 
Suffolk and Essex. Illustrated la a senes of 127 Examples on 85 Collotype 
Plates, reproduced from Photographs specially taken by Horace Dan, Sydney 
Driver, and others. „ 

SHUFFREY, L. A. — The English Fireplace. Illustrated by 130 full-page Plates. 
STATHAM, H. II.— A Short Critical History of Architecture, 700 lUustrations. 

The Histone Styles of Ornament . containing 1,500 Examples from all Countries and 
Periods, Exhibited on kki Plates (size 12 J m. bv qJ in.), mostly printed m 
Gold and Colours With Historical and Descriptive Text Translated from 
the German of H Dolmetsch. Second English Edition Revised and Enlarged 
VALLANCE, AYMER.— Die Old Colleges of Oxford. With a full Bibliography 
Illustrated by 50 Collotype Plates from Photographs by A E. W’alsham, and 
from Original Paintings and Engravings by J. M W'. Turner, F. Mackenize, 
David Loggan, W'. Wilhams and M. Burghers. With 232 Illustrations in the 
text. 

WALDRAN, PERCY J. — ^The Pniiciplee of Structural Mechanics. Over 200 Illus- 
trations. _ 

Messrs. A. & C. Bl&ck. 

BARRATT, THOMAS J , D L —The Annals of Hampstead. £5 5 S. net. 

DUHM, PROFESSOR BERNHARD — BibUotheque Rouge en Couleurs . Les Contes 
de raa Grand’rafere, 25 6 d net ; Enc, 2s 6 d. net. 

DUHM, PROFESSOR BERNHARD.— Les Beaux Voyages Iiido Chinr , 2s net; 

DUHM^'PROFESSOR BERNHARD.— Die Twelve Prophets. Iraiislaled b> Di 
Archibald Duff. 3s. 6d. nel> i v 

HEADLAM, CECIL, M.A.— France. (“The Making of the Nations Senes) 
7S. 6d. net 

McLEAN, ANGUS, B.Sc. — Practical Physics Vol I 7s. Od. n^ c 

IfUSSON S C — La C 6 te d'Emerande. Painted bv J Hardwncke Lewis. 7:^ 6 d.net. 


Messrs. William Blackwood & Sons. 

MACPHERSON, HECTOR.— Scotland’s D- ' i to Protestantism. With Portrait 
of the Author, is net. 

' M£RZ, J. THEODORE, Ph D , D.C.L., LI D - -A History of European Thought in 
the Nineteenth Century Vol HI 15s net 
QUILLER-COUCH, SIR A, T. (“ Q llocken and Hunken A Tale of Troy 6 s. 

Messrs. Ckapman G* Hall, Ltd. 

ASKEW, ALICE and CLAUDE —The King’s SignatuK . 6s 
CROTCH WALTER. — Charles Dickens and Skicial Reform, ss net. 
lORYON, HERBERT.— Metalwork and Enamelling. 7s. 6d net 
MILNE, JAMES. John Jonathan and Company. 5s net. 

RENTON, RICHARD. — ^John Forster and his Friendships los 6d. net. 
THURSTON, E. TEMPLE. — ^The Greatest Wish in the World. 2s. net. 
j-TOYNBEE, WILLIAM (Edited by; —The Dianes of William Charles Macrcad}'. 
2 Vols. 32s. net. « 

Messrs. Chatto G Wiadus. 

I&NT EDWARD J. — Mozart’s Operas : A Critical Study izs 6d net. 

LANG* JOHN (Editor). — Fry’s Royal Guide to the London Chanties, ih. fid. 
N£Vli!.L, RALPH. — ^The Man of Pleasure Illustrated by George Criuckshank 
and others. las. 6d. net. 

Messrs. J. Clarke G Co. 

BEGBIE, HAROLD. — ^Everychild. Cover in Colours and Coloured Frontispiece. 

-STREET, *?ENNIE. — The Seed of the Kingdom. Devotional Readings from the 
Letters ci Isaac Penington. is. net. 

r Messrs. T. G T. Clark. 

HASTINGS REV. JAMES, M.A., D.D.— St. John (oomplct.011) and James to Jude. 
4 Vo 1 j»; Great Texts of the Bible ” Senes.) los. each, or Subscnption price 

McLaren professor WM. D., M.A.— out Growing Creed. 

VON UUG^L, BARON FRIEDRICH.— Eternal Life : A Study of its Implications 
and Applications. 

Messrs. W. B. Clive G Sons. 

CHAYTOR H. J,. M.A., and HARTY, W. G., M.A.— Matric. French Essays, is. 6d. 

g ^KING ' A.-^Sdiool Gardening, with a Guide to Horticulture. 3s. 6d. 
OBBRTS^ g 1 ; M.A— New Junior French Course. 2s, 6d. 


Messrs. Digby, Long G Co. 

BAKER, MRS. ALICE L.— A Maid of Mettle. 6s. 

CANNING, ETHEL. — The Day must Break 6s. 

DIGBY , MAJOR H M — Sir Kenelm Digby and George Digby, Earl of Bristol. With 
Portraits. 7s 6d. net. 

HOPE, MARGARET. — Nina and Her Cousins. 3s. 6d. 

SPEIGHT, T. W. — On the Fringe. 6s. 

TIBBITS, ANNIE O. — At What Sacnfice 6s. 

TITSON, MARIE. — The Three Sisters. 6s. 

WARDEN, FLORENCE.— The Fight for a Soul 6s. 

Mr. A. C. Fifield. 

BUTLER, SAMUEL (The Note Books of). — Selected, Arranged and Edited by 
Henry Festing Jones. With Photogravure Portrait from a Photograph taken 
m 1894 by Alfred Cathie ; a Biographical Statement, Butler's Poems, and an 
Index 6s. net. 

TAYLOR, DR. J. LIONEL — ^The Nature of Woman : A Biological and Sociological' 
Studv 3s. 6d net. 

TURNER, DENIS (“ X.Y.X.”). — Fatuous Fables, and other Verses. 2s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Henry Fiowde. 

BRIDGES, R - -Poems 2s. to ss 

CAIRNS, \V B — A History of American Literature 

CARDEN, AD.MIRAL. — Memoirs Edited by C. T. Atkinson. 

HALL, H M. — Idylls of Fishermen. 6s. fid. net. 

LEONARD, R N. — The Pageant of Enghsh Prose. 2s. 

MARRIS, W S — Order of Horace. 2s. fid net. 

MURRAY, R H. — Journal of John Stevens (War in Ireland, 1689-91). 

SCHOFIELD, W. H. — Chivalry m English Literature (Harvard). 

TENNYSON — Poems. Verbatim Reprint of 1842 Edition. 2 S. fid. net. 
TENNYSt^N. — Tennyson’s Poems 91 Illustrations 45 fid. net 
THOMPSON, SIR. E. MANDO. — Introduction to Gieek and Latin Palaeography 
VINOGRADOFF, P. — Oxford Studit's m Social and Legal History: Part V. St. 
Andre of Bordeaux, E. C Lodge; Part VI. loo Years of Pooi Law Adminis- 
tration m a Warwickshire Village, A. W. Ashley 12s. fid net. 

Messrs. Headley Bros. 

“.ANON” — ‘The Year 1912. Illustrated Souvenir Volume of the Woikl’s Great 
Events 2s. fid net 

BRAITH WAITE, WM C., B.A , LL B. — •Concerning Religious Education xs. fid. 

net and is. net. 

FIELD, MILDRED F., B.A — ‘Method in Rebgious Education, is fid net and 
IS net 

GR.WESON, CAROLINE C,, B.A. — ‘The United Monarchy is, fid net and is. net. 
SMITH, L ISABEL. — ‘The Period of the Patriarchs is. fi<l. net and is net. 
WARNER. S ALLEN. — ‘The Peiiod of the Exodus is fid net and is net 
• First Volumes of Teacheis and Taught 'Text Books 

Mr. Wm. Heinemann. 

ANGELL, NORMAN — Intern.itionrtl Finance and Intci national Pohtv. 3s. fid. net, 
AUTHOR OF “ HE WHO PAvSSLD Tl - Life Mask fis 
BENEDITE, LEONCE —Courbet. (“ Fiench Artists of our Day ’’) 2s. fid. net. 

BLAND, I O. P. — Recent Events and IVeseiit Policies in China. 16s net. 
CUNNINGHAME-GRAHAM, R B-Heruaiid. de Soto ss net. 

DASKEIN, MRS.— A Desert Rose. 6s 

DIEULAFOY, M. — Spam With 600 Illustrations. 6s net 

DUGMORE, A. RADCLYFFE. — Wild Life and the Camera. Illustrated 6s. net, 
FILON, A — ^The Pnrice Impenal. With numerous Portraits and Illustrations. 
15s. net 

“ FOEMINA ” — The Soul of the linglish. 6s. net 
GOLDIE, \ — The Declension of Henry d’Albiac 6s 

GOSSE, EDMUND, C B , LL.D. — Father and Son. Booklovrr's Edition, with new 
Portraits. (>s. net. 

GOSSE, EDMUND, C IJ , LL.D. — Portraits and Studies. 6s. net. 

HARRISON, FREDERIC — ^Tbe Positive Evolution of Religion. 8s. fid. net. 

HA^ WARD, RACHEL. — The Hippodrome 6s. 

HIND, ARTHUR — Hogarth. Fragonard. (" Great Engi avers “ Senes.) 64 pages 
of Illustrations. 2 S. fid. net each. 

MARGUERITTE, VICTOR.— Tlie Frontiers of the Heart 6s 
^ MASPERO, M — Egypt. With 600 Illustrations, fis net. 

MAYREDER, ROSA. — A Survey of Woman’s Problem 5s net. 

MITCHELL, P. CHALMERS. — The Childhood of Animals Illustrated. los. net. 
MOORE, N. HUDSON.— The Old Clock Book. 104 Illustrations and fuU List of 

Clockinakers. los. fid. net. 

PATTERSON, J E — The Romance of Stephen Cornpt»in. fis 
ROBINS, ELIZABETH. — Where are you going to ’ fis 
SANDEMAN, GEORGE — Real Social Pnnciples. fis. net. 

SLADE, DOROTHEA — Gutter Babies. Ilfustrated by Lady Stanley, fis. 
STEEL, FLORA. — King Errant, fis. 

STRONG, MRS. — Rome. With 600 Illustrations, fis. net. 

TALBOT, P. AMAURY. — In the Shadow of the Bush. i8s. net. 

TALBOT, F. A. — ^Lightships and Lighthouses fis, net. 

TALBOT, F. A. — Steamship Conquest of the Sea. fis, net. 

VON HERDER, ALEXANDRA. — Jesus of Nazaieth. A Poetical Drama. 5s.net. 
WALIZEWSKA, K. — The Son of Catherine the Great : Paul I of Russia. With 
Portrait. 15s. net. 

WHITNEY, CASPAR. — The Flowing Road. 24 Illustrations and Maps. 12s. fid. 
net. 

Messri. Herbert G Daniel. 

BAILEY, T. A.— Verses. 3s net. 

BUNSTON, ANNA.— Songs of God afid Man. 3s fid net, 

CANTON, WILLIAM.— The Story of St. Elizabeth of Hungary. With 8 Coloured 
Illustrations by Eleanor Fortescuc Bnckdalc. fis. net. Also an Edition de 
Luxe. 

COLUM, PADRAIC. — Oliver Goldsmith (Rejpent Library). 2S. fid. net. 

EVANS, A. W. (Translated by). — ^Lacordane. From the French of the Comte 
d’Haussooville. 3s. fid. net. 

GALES. REV. R. L.— A Posy of Folk Songs. 3s. fid. net. 

GASQUET, RT. REV. ABBOT, and DOM NORBERT BIRT, O.S.B.— A Handbook 
of Religig’is Orders 7s. fid. net. 

HOPKINS, TIGHE. — Wards of the State. loe. fid. net. 

MEYNELL, VIOLA. — George Eliot (Regent Library). 2S. fid. net 
MEYNELL. WILFRID. — Verses and Reverses, is. net Popular Edition ; 2S. fid. 
net cloth. 

SACKVILLE, LADY MARGARET.— Jane Austen (Regent Library), as. fid. net. 
SACKVILLE, LADY MARGARET. — Lyncs. 3s. 6d. net. 

WILLIAMS, CHARLES.— The Silver Stair. 3s. fid. net. 

Maaara. Hodder G 8to«gbton. 

BALFOUR, LADY FRANCES.— The Life of Dr. James MacGregor. 

BLACK, REV. PROFESSOR HUGH.— Three Dreams. 

CONNOR. RALPH.— Corporal Cameron. 

DEISSMANN, PROFESSOR ADOLF.— St. Paul in the Lli^t of Soefal and ReUgioof 
History. 
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FABRB, J. H.—The Life of the Spider. 

FLEMING, D. HAY, LL.D.— Critical Reviews Relating Chiefly to Scotland. 
FORSYTH, REV. PRINCIPAL P. T.— The Principle of Authority. 

HON. AND REV. A., M.A. — ^ITie Life of Professor Charteris. 
HOCKING, JOSEPH.— Rosaleen O’Hara. 

HUTTON, REV. J. A — The Weapoas of our Warfare. 

KELMAN, REV. J., D.D. — Among Famous Books. 

KIPLING, RUDY ARD.— Collected Verse. 

KNIGHT REV. G. H. — Abiding Help for Changing Days. 

KNOWLES, JOSEPHINE. — ^The Upholstered Cage 
MACAULAY, REV. A. B — ^The Word of the Cross 
MACDONALD, J. RAMSAY. — Margaret Ethel Macdonald 
MILLER, REV. J. R., D D.— The Secret of Love 
MORGAN, REV. G CAMPBELL.— The Teaching of Christ. 

NICOLL, SIR W. ROBERTSON, M A., LL.D -The Expositors Treasury of Chil- 
dren’s Sermons, 

PAGET, STEPHEN. — Another Device 
PATERSON, REV. W. P.— The Rule of Faith. 

SCLATER, REV. J. R. p. — The River of Content. 

SILBERRAD, UNA L. — ^'fhe Real Presence. 

SIMPSON, PROFESSOR J Y. — The Spiritual Interpretation of NatUM 
SIMPSON, REV. J G., D.D. — Ideas 111 Action. 

SMITH, PROFESSOR DAVID. — The llistoiic Jesus 
STREATFIELD. REV. CANON G. S, — Woids of VV’itncss. 

TAIT, REV, THOS M.A. — How to Train the S]K‘akmg Voice. 

THORNE, GUY. -The Gieat Acxeptance 

TOWER, WALTER S, and ROBERTS, JOHN.— Petroleum. 

Messrs. Hurst AT Blackett. 

LEROUX, GASTON (Translated by JEPON, EDGAR).— The Man with the Black 
Feather. 6s 

PAGE, GERTRUDE. — The Great Splendour 6s. 

VAN RENSSELAhR (MRS jOllN KING) — Prophetical, Educational, and Playing 
Cards : Then Oiigiii, History, and Uses. los. 6d net 

Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. 

ADAM, T- A. STANLEY, and WHITE, BERNARD (' — Parodies and Imitations, 
Old and New. “ The Cream of Parody.” Foreword bv Sii .A OuiUer Couch. 
IS 6d, net, 

BRENDON, T- A — TwcKe Gitval Passions. Famous Love Stones. Illiistiated. 
^ 6s. net 

PAPE, FRANK (Illiistiated by), -The Book of Psalms. 24 Illustrations in Coloui. 
ros 6d. net, 

RIVERS, lOHN. -Greuze and His Models. With full ji.igc (iravure Plates and 
other Illustrations W'lth text. os. Od net. 

Messrs. E. C. tf T. C. Jaek. 

The People’s Books. 

A UNIVERSITY WOAf A\ — The Babv A Mother’s Book By a Mothei. 6d. net. 
BONNEY, PROFESSOR T G — The Structure of the Earth. 6(1 net 
Cl.AYTON, TOSEPH - Cooperation 6d net 

COMPTON-RICKETT, .A . M.A., LL.D —A History of English Literature. (>d net. 
D.AVIDSON, H. S , M B , F R.C S.E — Maiiiage and Motherhood . A Wife’s Hand- 
book. 6d net. 

HAIX, WILLIAM, R N , B.A.— Nd% igation 6d net. 

HUTCHINSON, A. M , M.D — Hypnotism and S»lt Education. 6d net. 
LEMPFh'RT, R G. K -Weather Science od net. 

MASTERMAN, REV CANON —The Churdi of England 6d.net. 

SHILLITO, REV’. EDU'ARD, M A Hojie and Mission of the Free Churehe*-. 
6d net 

SPILLER, (i — The Tiaimiig of the Child . A Paicnt’s Manual 6d net. 

WATSON, AARON — ^'reniiyson. 6d net 

Masterpifcls of Musk. 

CLUTSAM, ('lEORCiE 11 Schubert is hd net 
COWEN, SIR FREDERIC— Haydn is (,d net 
COWEN, SIR FREDERIC.— Rossini is 6d net 
STANFORD. SIR CHARLES \ -Brahms is 6d iicl 

Mr. Herbert Jenkins. 

CONGREVE, MISTRh'SS A. E. — The One Maid Book of Cookery. 2s 6d net 
CULL, A TULLOCH. -Poems to Pavlova. With 8 Illustrations of Mine Pavlova 
in her most Famous Dances 3s. 6d. net. 

TURQUAN, TOSEPH — .A Great Coquette • Madame Recamici and Hex Salon, 
With PhotoCTaviiie hiontispiccc and 16 other Illustrations. 12s t>d net. 
WILKINSON, M. 1C. — l-mbioidcry Stitches. With 200 Illustrations 5s net, 

Mr. John Lane. 

** A RIFLEMAN.” — The Stiiigglc tor Bread 5s. net. 

CHILDERS, HUGH — Romantic Trials of Three Centuiics. With iiunieious 
Illustrations 12s. 6d. net 

HEENEY, WILLIA.M BERTAL — Pickanock : A Tale of Settlement Dav in Older 
Canada. 6s. 

JACKSON, WILFRID. -Cross Views. 5s. net. 

PETRE, F. I.ORAINE. — Napoleon’s Last Campaign in German v. With 17 Mans 
and Pl.ans. 12s 6d. net 

STIRLING, A. M. W. — The Letter-Bag of Lady Elizabeth Spencer Stanhope With 
a Coloui Plate, two Photogravures, and numerous other Illustrations. 2 Vols. 
32s. net 

VANE, GEORGE. — The Love Dream. 6s. 

WEALE, W H. JAMES (with Uie co-operation of BROCKWELL, M. H.). — The 
Van Eveks and their Art. With numerous Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 

Mr. T. Werner Laurie. 

D’AUVERGNE, E. B. — The Light Side of London. 6s. net. 

CROSS, VICTORIA. — ^The Night of Temptation. 6s. 

DRAKE, MAURICE. — The History of English Stained Glass. 42s. net. 

FIELD, EUGENE. — Christmas Tales and Christmas Verse. VVhth Coloured Illustra- 
tions. 6s. net. 

HALL, THORNTON. — Love Affairs of the Courts of Europe. 12s. 6d. net. 

LANG, ELSIE M. — Old English Towns. 6s. net. 

Messrs. Longmans, Green AT Co. 

ABNEY, SIR WILLIAM DE WIVELESLIE.— Researches in Colour Vision and the 
Trichromatic Theory. With s Coloured Plates and Diagrams in the text. 
BODLEY, J. £. C. — Cardinal Manning and other Essays. With Frontispiece. 
HOUSTOUN. R. A. — An Introduction to Mathematical Physics. * 

LANG, ANDREW.— Shakespeare, Bacon, and the Great Unknown. With Illustra- 
tions. 

PERCIVAL, ARCHIBALD STANLEY. — Geometrical Optics. With Diagrams. 
SHEPPARD. S. E., D.Sc. — Photochemistry. 

THORPE, SIR EDWARD (Assisted by Eminent Contributors). — A Dictionary of 
Applied Chemistry. Revised and Enlarged Edition. In 5 Volumes. With 
numerous Illustrations. Vol. III. Gr-Oils. 45s. net. 

WHETHAM, WILLIAM CECIL DAMPIER, M.A., F.R.S., and CATHERINE 
DURNING WHETHAM, his wife. — Science and the Human Mind. 5s. net. 
HOYT, F. D. — Catherine Sidney. 6s. 

Messrs. Lynwood Co. 

ANDREWS* M. HENNIKER.— An Indian Mystery. 6s. 

ARMSTRONG, MARTIN D.— Poems, is. 6d. net. 


BOSTOCK, SUSAN. — Spring Notes and other Poems, as. 6d. net. 

BUNGEY, EDGAR NEWTON.— Com in Egypt. 6s. 

COOPER, MARJORIE.— Aileen. 6s. 

CRANSTON, DOUGLAS — The Adventures of Lester Grayhng, K.C. 6s. 
DUNNING, MAYNARD.— Nerissa. 6s. 

FOY, SLIEVE. — Stones of Irish Life ; Past and Present, xs. net. 

HALES, ADA M. M —Leslie. 6s 

HOLLAND, CLIVE. — A Madonna of the Poor and other Stories. 6s. 

HOLLAND, CI.IVE.— My Japanese Wife. — Marcelle of the l.atia Quarter, — An 
Egyptian Coquette New Editions is. net each. 

HOPE, F. — Rosamond. 6s 

HOPKINS, R THURSTON —Oscar Wilde : A Study With Portrait. 2S. 6d. net 
KING, RACHEL.— The Common Problem 6s. 

LEEDS, MRS. LEWIS —Mr. Massiter. 6s 
LEITH, MRS. DISNEY.— A Blaek Marliiiina‘^. 6s 

PEP^RESS, A. — The Searchlight on the Throne Reiiiiniscences of an Ex-Ambassa- 
dor 6s. 

ROWE, JOSEPHINE V —Poems 2s. 6d net 

STOCK, RALPH. — The Recipe foi Rubber .A Fijian Romance. With Illustrations 
bv Norman L.indsay. 6s 

VOLLAND, E. — The Struggle foi the Crown A Romance of the Seventeenth 
(entmy. 6s. 

Messrs. Maelehose & Sons. 

PRIMROSE, REV J.AMES -Medieval Glasgow. 7s 6d. net. 

Mr. Elkin Mathews. 

BAKDSWl'J.l., FRANCES A —Twelve Moons. With Frontispiece in Colour by 
Isabelle Fonest. 2s. 6(1. net 

BLAKEMC^RE, 1 REVOR — Poems and Ballads. 3s. 6d. net 
BOTTOMLEV, CiDRDON — C^hambeis ot Imagery. Secoml Senes, is. net. 
CHAMBERLIN, 7 CHAMBERLIN — Songs from the Forests of Tanc. With a 
Photogravme. 2s 6d m t 

DILLON, ARTHUR. — Pclops : A Tetralogy — the Chariotiers, Chrysippus, The 
Victors at Olympia — and Tantalus, a Satync Play. 3s. 6d. and is. 6d. net. 
DOWSON, ERNE'ST — Dilemmas ; Short Stones, New and Cheaper Edition. 

2s 6d. net. 

FORESTER, GEORGE. — Poems, is Od net 

GLAZIER, LOUISE M. — The Field Flowers’ Lore A Collection of Legends. Ulus- 
trated with Woodcuts. 2s bd net. 

JOHNSON, LIOKPIL — Collected Poems 6s net 

JOPLING ROWE, LOUISE. — Poems With a Portrait in Photogiavure after 
I. E. Millais, R A. 

KNIGHT, PROP'ESSOR, LL.D — Coleridge and Wordsworth m the West Country ? 
Their Early Pnendships and Surroundings. With numerous Drawings by 
It-. H. New. 

“ LUCILLA ’’—Songs. 

LYON. W — Hupei ourania is. net. 

NOGUC HI, YONE:— The Amciir.'in Diary of a Japanese Girl. With Frontispiece 
in Colour printed from 2s Wood Blocks. 7s bd lu t 
PHILLIPS, SITiPHICN.— Lviital Poems 
KICH\Rr^ MADAME MURIEL —Essavo in Song is. net. 

SHANNON, MORROGH — The Howhng Ships of Tai shish and other Poems. 3s. net 
V ISIAK, K. IL, and HAWKINS, C \' — The Wai of the Schools 2S. 6d. net. 
WALROND, F. ERNLEY. — The Gods of .Xfric.i and othei Poems 

Messrs. Methuen (F Co. 

(iLOV’ER, f. M — Jimmy Glovei, his Book New Edition, is net. 

GL(WER. T R— Virgil. 7‘' net. 

MOORMAN, F. W. (Edited by), — Winter’s Tale (Arden Shake<-peai(} 2s. 6d, net. 
OXENHAM.J. — Long Road New Edition, is.net 

Mr. John Murrny, * 

AMUNDSEN, CAPTAIN ROALD —The South Pole Full Arrount of an Ex- 
pedition to the Aiitaictic Kegious m igii 12. With an Introduction by Dr 
Fndtjof Nansen. 2 Vols With nunifrous Illustrations. f2 2s net 
ANSt)N, ^PTAIN \V. \’ , R N.— Life of John Jervis, Elarl St Vincent, Admira 
of the Mei-t With Illustrations 

ARTHUR, FREDERICK — The Mysterious Monsieur Dumont. 6s. 

EDCil’ K M (MRS C T. t -XULFEH.D) — The Cloudy Porch. 6s. 

LSH. K, VISCOUNT (Edited bv) — The Girlhood of (Jueen Victoria Extracts from 
Maj^’stv. 2 Vols With lUustrations, 36s. net 
FOX, Sl!.LIAN FITZHERBERl, M D — A Cham of Prayer across the Ages Forty 
Ceiituiies of Prayer 2000 B.c, — ad IQ12. «is. net. 

FRASER, EDWARD.— The War Dram.i of the Eagles. The Story of Napoleon's 
Standards on the Battlefaeld fiom .\usterhtz to Waterloo With Maps and 
Illustrations ^ 

LOMBARDINI, MDLLE — Versailles' Rival Court A Waitiug Woman’s Court 
Chronicles in the Eighteenth Century. With lUnstratious 
MACDONALD, RONALD — Ra^miond Lanchestcr. 6s. 

MONYPENNY, W F — Life of Bviijamn. Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield. Vol. II. 

M ith Portraits and lllustiations. 12s. net. 

OSTLER, ALAN.— The Aiabs in Tripoli. With an A( count of the Desert War. 
With Illustrations 

TREfiARTHE'N, J. C - The Life Story of a Hare. M iih Illustrations. 

WILLMOTT, .MISS ELLEN A.— The Genus Rosa Part XXIV 

Messrs. T. Nelson Sons. 

A Dictionary of Dates — \'ol 3. Nelson’s Encyclopiedic Library, is net 

CHESTERTON, .\LICE— Miss Netherby's Niece 3- 6d net 

COX, Sir G. W.— Tales of the Gods and Heroes. 6s net 

DICKENS, CHARLES —Martin Chuzzlewit. Vol. 2 Nelson's Classics 6d net 
GRIER. SYDNEY C.-The Warden of the Marches NHson’s Library 7d ne? 
JACOB, V lOLET - -The Imcrloper. Nelson’s Librai v 7d. net ^ 

KIPLING^ RUDX ^RD —Simples Contes des Collines. Collection Nelson (French). 

LEMAITRE, — Le‘^ Kois. C ollection Nelson (French), is.net. 

MARRYAT, CAM'AIN. — Mastennan Ready is. Od. net. 

M’INTOSH, JEAN —The (.iris’ Budget 6s. net. * 

SMITH, H. BOSWOR’TH.- -Tlu* Life of Lord Lawrence. (Nelson’s is. Library), is. 

UNDERDOWN, E.MILY — The Gateway to Chaucer, ss. net. 

WESTELL, W. P.— The t ircline Year. 6s. net. 

WILSON, RICHARD.— Camp Fire Talcs. 6s. net. 

Messrs. J. Ouseley. Ltd. 

“ ANON.” — By Order. 6d net. 

BLAIKLEY, EDITHA L. — Dorothy Gayle. 6s, 

BUCHANAN, ALFRED.— The Modern Heloise. 6s. 

CHATTERTON-HILL, DR.— The Philosophy of Nietzsche. 7s 6d net 
FINNEMORE, JOHN.-The House of the K^d. ^s. M. net. 

MAITLAND,HARRY,andLETTE, ALFRED.— Dash for the Winter Sno-ts 

TAYLOR. EVELYN M.-Six Fairv Plays (Adults) 1“ S net * 

WINSLOW, DR. FORBES.-Insanity of Passion and Crime ros. 6d. net. 

Mr. Frank Palmer. 

BOLAM, GEORGE.— Wild Life in Wales. 10s. 6d. net. 

Spirit in Drama and Art. xas. 6d. net. 

and PALMER, FRANK.-^ensorahip in England : Its Historv 
from the Sixteenth Century. 7s. 6d. net. es* . n:* nisior> 
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GILLMORE. IVIvRV H. — Maida’s Little Shop. A Storv for Bovs and Girls 6s 
HUGHES, RUPERT.— Excuse Me. (>s ' v>ius. os.. 

McCONAU(;HY, J. W., and SHELDON, EDWARD.— The Boss. 6s 
SARV'ER, ( H.\rLES, and SELWYN, EDGAR. — ^I'hc Country Ilo\ 6s 
STRINDBERG. AUGUST.- Married. 6s. ^ 


Messrs. Stanley Paul & Co. 

DANJiY, FRANK —A Bahe in Holiernia. 6s. 

GRANT, SYBIL. —S.iinphne 3s. 6d net 
HORN, KATE. — Sus.-rn and the Duke, 6s 
KAYE, MICHAICL \V - The Devil’s Brew. r>^ 

LLOYD, J. A. T — The Three Dcstiiiies 6s. 

NISBET, .1 F.— 'Hie Tnsanitv of (ieiiiu>^ 6s net 
ROWLANI)S, EFFIE ADELAIDE — Wooing ol Ro-'CS 6(1 
ROWLANDS, EFFIE ADELAIDE —The Love of His Lo%e hd 
SADLER, WILLl.AM S , M D. -The Physiohigv nf Faith and Feai 
STANDINTi, PERCY CROSS — Guerilla Eeadi i-s (.it the World (>d 
WYLL.ARDl', DOLE - 'Ihe CaKvr of BeaiiK LDiluig 6s 


6>. net 
net 


Messrs. Kcgan Paul. Trench & Co. 

DUFF, 1. GRANT —Hisloi \- of the .M.iluattas A Veili.iiiin Kei>iint Repiodm- 
tioii'. of the On guiai Plates ^ \’oI^ Ahont 31s od net 
FRANK, S ]. KARL - Th<‘ TlKs^ry ot TAoIndon ni the Light ot Facts With a 
thaplei on Ant Gue«.t'. and Teimite (j. in- ]• W .ismanri Trans 

lated fioni the C.einiaii by Charles T Dnicry, ELS With jS llhisti.itious 
COLMAR, B.AKON VoN Dl^R {Ro\al Prussian General Ei* Id-Marslial) — 
Jena to Eylau A Study m (ierman .Militai v History liaiislated hv Cap- 
tain C. F. Atkinson, ist London Kc.'giineut With a PreDei' La Coloiul 1‘ N 
Maude, C B., late R E With Majis ‘)S net 
KITCHIN. GEORGE, M A (luhn ) , B Litt (Oxoii ) — Sii Roger L’Estrauge A 
( oiitributiun to the Histoiy of the J’n'ss 111 ihc SeM-nlei^uth Ceiitiirv 
PASTOR, DR. LUDWIG —The Histoiy of the Popes from the Close ot the Middle* 
Ages. lvdite*d as to \[oE 1 -VT hv the late Fredonck IgnatiUs Antrohns, 
and as to Vols \TI.-XII h\’ Eianeis Ralpli Keir, of the London Orator\ 
In 14 volumes i.'s net each YoE XI. and XII — i S34-4q— in Ntweinbe'r 
SCARING, H. G , M A. — The Childhtxicl of Ait With 16 Coloured Plates .and 
nearly 500 Illustrations About .jis. net 


Messrs. Sands tt Co. 

BARRETT, REV' M. — Our Lady 111 the Lituigy. 3s. 6d. 

CAPES. H M -Life and Litters of Rev. Bertram Wilberforce Second Edition, 
with Eiontispiece. 10s. 6d. net. 

FRANCESA, (iLAZIER (Tianslaltd by). — Soldoquies of St. Augustine 2s. net. 

St Gcitnide, Life of lllusttated. (In the '* NAtie Dame Sines ot Lives of the 
Samt.s ") IS. 6d net 


Mr. Robert Scott. 

EMMET, RE.V CYRIL — St Paul’s h.pislle to the Galatians 6cl. net 
FIELD, C' -jeiM^'h I pgend>. ot the Middle Agfs 2s bd 

GlRDLLSr(3NE. Rl-V CANON RH— Ihi Building Up of the Old lestaiiieiit. 
■SS net 

HKKS, REV 1 :DW’ARD—Oui Life Herr 2s nn. 

KEBl.E, Rl'A'. JOHN — The t hiisiian A rai 2s net 
LACEA', KE'\’ i A - -Mainage in C hurch and Slate. 5s net. 

LIHv.S, R1‘,V HARRlN(iTC’)N C - llie Sunshine ot the C,ood New- 3s 6d. net. 
LOW'RA’. Rh.V S C--'Jhc Piohlrms .md I’r.ii tiec ol Pravei is. od net 
PLUMMJiK, Rr\ DR .ALLRED — 'Hie t onlmeiital Retorniatioii 3s (h 1. net. 
SHEPPARD. REV W' f L —'I'he 1 ’ai 01 hull Mission 2s net. 

TATI', REA' .ARTHUR J — The Heaven] v .Session ol (hii Lord 6s, net 
TISD.ALL. Rh'A’ VA' ST CL.AIR — Chii'.ii.miiv and olhei F'aithb 5s. net. 
AA.ALPOLJC. KJ" REA'. G H S I he People’s I’rayei Book 2s. 6d. net 
AV.ALPOLl'., RT RI'.V. G 11. S —The Peoi>li ’s Prayer Hook, with Hymns Ancient 
and Mod'll) 3s net 


The Walter Scott Publishing Co., Ltd. 

DUTTON THOMAS, M I)., M R C P — Digestion and Diet 2s net 
EORDE, ASHWORTH.— Paul Austruthcr ' A Ncnel 3s 6d 
LARDNEK, CA PT-AIN E G D. — Soldiei mg and .Sport m T gaiida 10s net 
LORD, CAPTAIN VVM. R —Real Life at Sea , Being the Reminiscences cd a Sailor. 
IS t)d 

-M ALH.AM-DEMBLEBA' ( — Oiigiiial Talcs and Ballads m the A'oiKshire Dialect. 
4s 6d. net 


Sir Isaac Pitman & Son. 

BALDENSPERGER, PHILIP, and LEES, FREDERIC — The Immovable East 
Studies of the Customs and Peoples of Palestine Illustrated 7s. 6d. net. 

COLLINS, ARTHUR H , M.A -Synibobsm of .Animals and Buds in English Chmcb 
Architecture With 120 Illustrations 5-. nrt 

DAY, E. IIERMITAGT., D L) — In Our Lad) Praise Photogiavurc* Frontispiece 
("loth, 2S. net ; Lc*ather, 3s net 

DAVIS, ANNIE, F Iiic.S T — The lumor AA'oruan Secic*tar\ is. net 

FULLER, SIR J. BAMPFVIJiE, K C S I — The limpue of India (Pituian’s “All 
Red ” Senes). With 20 full-page Illustrations and Map. 7s 6d. net. 

PHILLIPS, WILLIAM B ACTS, .A.<_ A (iIoa>). — The Ac(;ounts of Executors, 
Admim.strators and Trustc*es 3s 6d net 

RANKIN, H. A — Pencil Drawing 144 Plates 4s net. 

, PHILIP, A C 1 S (Assisted by over thirt) Emment Authorities on Company 
La>v and Secretarial Pi actu e) —-Pitman’s Dictionary of Secretaii.al I.aw 
and Practice. (In Six Eortiiightlv Parts.’! WTth Eacsmide Foims, etc ICacb 
2s 6d net. 

WILSON, F H Coal Its Origin, Mithod ot Working and Preparation for the 
Market {“ Common C omnio(iitie'« ot C'onuneice ” Sene'.) lllustiated. is hd 
net 


Mr. Martin Seeker. 

SCClRER, A G — Tin* I'ntomologisi 's Log-Book 

H.AN’KlN.ST. lOllN Di.im.Pic W'uks 3 vols 21s.net. 

PELLS.SIER, H (i —Potted 1 Iissiei .*. net 

ROBERTS. R. ELLIS Pei 1 ii\nt New TT .iiislation ^s n(*t. 

THOMAS, E1>W'ARD — Swiiibnnif C i itical Study 7s od n< i 


Messrs. Sidgwick Jackson. 

CAPES BERNARD — Historu'al Vignettes 22 T 'uiiribn.iil Sk( ic lies of Histoi ical 
(Tiaiaitois 2s od net 

FOUQl'E, BARON DE L.\ MOTTI - I lulim Tiai.slati (I, with a Cntical liitro- 
diKtion bv Edimmd (ios'C, (' B Plmiogi .u ure Tioitiap cci hv W’ K F, 
Bnltin 2s hd net 

HOUSMAN. L\WRTNCF - The New iJiiln’-. (.mdt t> Keowledg. Rcpiint. 
Is net 

MANNIX, J BKRN.XRT) - -Mine' and Their Spuv* (,(.il(i Sdvi 1 DmitioikI-, Coal 
and irmi WTth t oloined F'n nlispicce .iiul o\oi 100 llliuti itMii" in rlw h vt. 
1 6s net 


Messrs. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

“ BRENDA " — Maiv PilU'iigci — Supieiuc Tac tor is. m t. 

CAVEN, ST EW ART — Palmer^, Guvm t*s 
CRAIG, ANNA F — The Diam.itic Festival net 

CRAMER, JESSE <iRANI -The Li;,tteis ot Ulysses S. Grant 7 s fid iK't 
CURTIS, I‘.i)MUND -Roger thi Great of Suil\, and tlie Noim.iU' m T ower Tt,d\ 

5s lift 

CUTTING MAKYSTEWARl - The Eoveis of S.mna 2s net 

DE GKtfOT. 1 .1 M , Ph D , LL D — ROigioiis of C hma h^ net 

DOCK, LAVTNLA E , R \ — A Hu-.tory ot Nuisuig ^- net 

GILMAN, CHARLOTTE PI RKINS - Wonun and Economics. 3s, hd nel, 

HAMILTON, LOITSI N YSTRO.M - ITlen K^v • Her Life and Her Work. 6' -m t 

HARPER, FRAN K D — I he Coiniueruig ot tlie WTldei ness 2 VoK 

IlOSMER. lAMES KENDALL, LL.D -- Tin L.ist Li al 6s lu t. 

KEY, ELl.EN — Tht W’onirin M-v'emcni hs net 

LARSON, T.AWR1'..\CE M - King Camili the (ije.it, and tni Rise of Danish l.n- 
penahsin Ss net 

LIVERMORE, WILLIAM ROSCOL, COLOMJ. US A — Th. Ston of the « i\il 
War. Ill Tw’o Paits. 6s, m t eaeh part 

MACDONALD, GEfIRfU- — TTe Light Pun. iss .0 ! othn T ,m-v Tal. s 5s net 
MAUREL, ANDRT: -Liulc ( -e-sofltalv os i. i 
MORITZEN, JULIUS— The I .aci .Mov( * - .it oo net 

NITOBE, IN AZO. —The Japanese Nation os lu t 

PUTNAM. GEORGE HAVEN, Litt.D iVh moo of (^eoigc Palmei Putman 
los. t)d net. 

SAUxNDERS, CHARLES FKAN( IS - Th. IndMH' ot iJic Teruued Ihm-. ^ tj<j 
net 

STREET , LILl.AN. -'Tnn .and ih-* Sqnii* 2^ ii> ' 

TYRREl L, HENRY -She.nmdoah f.^ 

VAN DRESSER, JASMIN L ^T'ONE 11 iw m Find ] l.uid rn 1 


The Fleming H. Revell Co. 

ADAM, JOHN ITOUGLAS, D.D - Ri hgion and t.'M GrovMng Mind hd in ( 
BARTON. J AMES L., L'' D. — Hnmaii Piogie*--> tlii.^ngh Mis'-em, /id m i 
CONWELL, RUSSELL H How to Livr thi Christ Edi 3^ hd jk i 
M'CORMACK, WILLIAM -The Boy and His Clubs 2s nrt 
M’LEOD. MALCOLM TAMES — Fragrain. e of Christian IdeaU is. (.d n> t 
PECK . GEOR'Bi CLARKE, DDT h.* M. thod of the Master 3- 6d ii/*t 
^ SPEER, ROBERT F: , D.D— Men WMv) Were Found Faithful od net, 
TALLING, MARSHALL P , Ph I) — The Snenne of Spintujl Liu ni t 

VOLLMER, PHILIP, D D — The Modern Ste.dent s Life of Chi 1st r net 

Messrs. Alston Rivers, Ltd. 

CALTHROP, DION CLAYTfXN —St Quin. 6s 
HUTCHINSON, A. S. M.- The Happy W^arnor. bs. 


Messrs. G. Routledge Sons. 

ABRAM, A. D.Se (lamdon), F.R 1 list S —English Life and Manners in the Lild 
Middle Ages, lllustiated. 6s. 

BECKFORP, WILLIAM — Vathek WTth Original lllu' nations in Colour. 2s hd 
ne / 

FRIEDLA^lffiR, LUDWIti — Roman Life and Matmeis under the Lailv Fhnpirc. 
Vol. IVT Appciiducs and Notca. TTanslated by Dr. A B. Gough (Libi.ar) 
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HALFORD, FREDERIC M. — Tin" Dry-Fly Man’s Handbook : A Complete Mauual. 
including >The Fisherman’s Entomology ; The Making and Management of a 
Fishery. With 40 Photogravure Plates and many Text-Cuts and Diagrams. 
:^tiou de Luxe, strictly limited to 100 signed and mimbered copies, 
half-bound, Whatman’s hand-made paper, 3s net (to Subsenbers only). 
Ordinary Edition, 21s. net. 

HOFF>IAN, MAJOR WILLIAM (U S. Army) -Draw- Poker : A Practical Guide to 
Advanced Poker. 


Messrs. Smith. Elder & Co. 

BOWEN, M.-XR lORlE, — God’s lTa\ tiung' 7s 6d. lu t 
BR.ADBV, G F — When I'.\(rv Jim w.I', (iii 1 11 5-. ()d 

BRIDfiES, ROBERT- Pmns 6- 
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Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. 
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10^ 6d net 

MURRAY, J. IL P — Papua. oi Biilish New (biiiiea iss net. 

RO(iET, F F.- Ski Runs m the High Alps 10s hd m-l 
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SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE. 

By a. St. John Adcock. 


1 . 

I F Sir Arthur Conan Doyle had been more of a 
conventional man o1 letters — if he had been just 
“ a book in breeclies,” as Sidne\ Smith said Macaulay 
was — it would not be so difficult to know where to make 
a beginnint^ when one sits dov/n to write ol him. But 
no author could be fartlier from being “ all author ” 
tlian he is ; lu^ is much too keenly interested in life to 
do nothing but wnt(‘ about it. and would, 1 am convinced, 
more than half agree with Byron m his scorn of “ tlu‘ 
mighty stir made .iboiit scribbling and scribes,” and in 
his preterence ol doers to writers He has read much, 
but he has Ined more, as a noxelist ought to, and has 
found tlu' world a good and wiiolesom(‘ plac'e Ix'caiist^ he 
has goiu* lai' enough out mtoit and liasgnen so freeh ol 
Ins time and tiioiight and syiri])athy to lixcs out.'.uU* 
his own. Morbidity, cynicism. ])essimism — these fretful 
little moocls lu'pa' no ])lace in his books Ix'caiise they have 
!i(»ne m his lih‘ , lu' is essentudly a l)ig man and wTites 
:ilwa\ ^ like liim'^elf, with a com])let(* frix'dom from 
allectation, a iiatiiralne.ss. a \Tgour and breadth of out- 
look that cannot 
be devclo])ed 
w'lthin th(' lour 
w alls of any stud\ 

' One of the sin- 
gular character- 
istics ol the present 
age,” he remarked 
to me recently, ”is 
a wave of artistic 
and intellectual 
insanity breaking 
out in various 
I or ms in ^arlous 
places. If it stops 
wiiere it is it will 
be merel}' a cur- 
ious phenomenon. 

If it is a spreading 
movement it may 
be the beginning 
ol vast human 
changes. It at- 
tracted Max Nor- 
dau’s attention 
twenty years ago, 
when he wu'ote 
‘ Degeneration.’ 

But look at the 
strides it has taken 
since then ! It is 
the difference be- 
tween queerness 
and madness, 
between Pre- 


Raphaelites and Post-Im])re>sionists, betwTen Wagner’s 
()])eras and Elcktra, between tlu' French Symbolists and 
the Italian Futurists. One. should \mX one’s shoulder to 
the door to keep out insanit\’, for it threatens to submerge 
us. It IS something akin to the grotestpie Byzantine art 
wdiich puslied out the s])leiulid Clasbical style.s, but it is 
more insane than anything Bwuntiiu'. Perhaps in Art as 
in History a sort ol French Ri‘ volution is due from time 
to lime, odious in itsi‘lf. and yet inaugurating a new^ and 
better era formed ratluT as a reaction against it than as 
a direct conseqiK'nce oj it Tlu'ia' is no need for this 
extravagance, for surely there is ])lent\ of scope Jor 
ongmalily without going over the borders of reason. 
That is why Temn'son seems to iiu' so great. His head 
was among tlu* stars, but liis le(*t were always firm 
j)lantcd on the ground ” 

This is the nia*'(U.iliiie, courageous, liealthful spirit 
winch breathes through all that ('onan Doyh* has written. 
He docs not shrink Irom facing the darker facts of 
existence, but he has known them too nearly to take 
them at their surface value, and he lias none of tlie fussy, 
self-im])ortant. warj>ed views or little eccentricities and 

posturings of the 
little literary man 
who is merely 
literary. Very 
characteristic of 
him is this reflec- 
1 1 o n in “The 
Tragedy of the 
K o r o s k o ’ ’ — 
“ When > ou see 
the veil of cruelty 
wdi i c h nature 
wears, try and 
peer through it, 
and you will some- 
times catch a 
glimpse of a very 
homely, kindly 
face behind”; and 
ecjiially so are the 
w ords put into the 
mouth of Lord 
Roxton, in “The 
Lost World” — 
“ There are times, 
young fellah, W'hen 
every one of \}^ 
must make a stand 
for human right 
and justice, or you 
never feel clean 
again.” 

Such a time 
came to himself, 
you may depend, 



^.^rhoto by E. o. Sir A. Conan Doyle. 

A corner of the billiard room at Windlesham, Crowborough. 

Specially taken for The Bookman. 
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Sir A. Conan Doyle 

At the age of 4. 


when, convinced 
that George 
Edalji had been 
unjustly con- 
^ictcd, he pub- 
lic] led the results 
ol his own in- 
quiry into his 
case and would 
not re^t or be 
silenced until it 
was rc‘-o])cned 
and Mr. Edalji 
])ro\('d innoctMil 
and sc't at liher- 
t\ . it came again 
when he threw 
e\er\(]iing else 
asicU' and went 
out to tlie Boer 
A\’ ar as Hoinn arv 
S(‘nior JMivsiciaii 
ol tlie Langinan 


Field Hospital, and wrote that striking paniplikd which 


was distributed in hundnals oi thousands all o\’er the 


world in dehaice (»f the J^ritish cause . it ('ariic again 
W’hen his passionate hatred of tyranny and wrong inoxed 
him to champion the martyred natix es of the Congo . and 
now again when he has taken up the case of Oscar Slater 
and is pleading lor a re-tnal of the man w ho is serving 
a life-sentence tor a niurd(‘r that Sir Arthur deinon- 


in suppressing the 
more odious of the 
abuses inflicted for 
so long upon 1 he un- 
happy Congolese. 

Jjut the I5ritish 
Government, with 
all tlie Iriinip.s in its 
hand, had ( o m- 
mitted the grave 
mistake oi permit- 
ting the Belgian 
annexation to go 
through on terms 
which ensuretl the 
j^er pi'tiiat ion. un- 
der the Belgian 
tlag, of the s.iine 
('\ il sy'^lenl of ad- 
mmistration uIhlIi 
had llonrislu'd iin. 
dor Kmg 1 eoipoUl’^ 

])ersona I riik' I hi‘ 
poli( \ wIiilIi laid 
an enil>argo iq)on 

the 'soil's l)r()dncl^ ^ • 

, n , , Sir A. Conan Doyle 

and unupalk-d tlir A, 

n<iti\ (‘s to ji.is'st heir 

li\es in collei-lmg lliu-c' piotliii t- chu'lK iiihliLi loi the 
benelit of the admmi-lialn'n, i)i' ol Iniaia lal gioup'^ allied 
with It, remained Aloieo'cr. the laiti^h ( iovi'rnnieiit, 
wlmli, three inoiillis «ilt( i aniieXii I lo’i took i)la'.e, had 
seemed to rei'ognise its i rror a ml liad iiulilei* an adninaiblc 
des])aUh lo Belgium d(.inLimhng ■nnnieflMO ’ ''haTica'> , 
had suddenly and uii.im onnlabK' we<il'.cn(‘d 1 ilem.md 
had been tre<itt‘d with somelhing like open (K‘n ion bs the 
Belgian Gov ernmenl . and tins, lar Irom lia^nig a siiiimnng 


strates by a masterly review’ 
of the ex’idence was nev er 
brought h.ome to him 

There is no lu'ed to say 
more at tins time of liis 
yiatriotic sit vices in South 
Africa that w'ere to some 
extent recogmsi'd by the 
accolade; nor o r his 
strenuous lights in th(‘ in- 
terests of justice at home ; 
these things are withm the 
knowledge of nearl>’ all of 
us; but I doubt if many of 
us realize yet what humanity 
owes him for the noble, 
disinterested work he has 
done in the Congo. My view 
counts, ol course, for nothing 
on such a subject, so 1 have 
gone to one who is better 
qualified to speak of it than 
almost anyone living, and 
Mr. E. D. Morel has been 
kind enoiijjli to smid me 
this authoritative note : 

In the spring of loop." 
says Mr. Morel, " the Congo 
reform movement found itself 
confronted with considerable 
difficulties. It had succeeded 
after eight years' efforts in 
wiping the ‘ Congo Free State ' 
from the map of Africa, and 



dir A, Conan Doyle and hia 
father, the late Charles Doyle. 


From a photo taken in May, 1865. 


('lU-M, Jm( 1 .ipi)arvntlv rc- 
MilU d in ])r<)diu ing \ ,u ilki tion 
nnd timidilv h'oi months. 
cil)p(Mls It) the J' orvign < )1lice 
irom nil (juarters lind t.illen 
on (UmI onrs. and w lien an 
iniLaled llou‘>e ol ( ommons 
liad intiM'])! clod llic \iOv\s of 
an astonished and irritated 
jiibliL, the h'oi vign See retary 
h.id delivi-nal aii .ilarini.st 
spieih ])laiiilv inlended to 
(lam}> down the mo\einent. 
I'hi-^ tlie ( on go Keform 
.Nssoeiation had not the least 
intention of pirmitling, if it 
loiild liclji it and it set to 
work to remove tlie fears 
which Sir JC d w a r d ( h*ey ’s 
speech had created. Ibit 
some jieople had b e c o m e 
Irightcned, others whose views 
w'C're superfieial were inclined 
lo (juiet thcmsclv'es with the 
illusion that everything was 
bound to come right now that 
the Belgian I \irl lament had 
replaced Kmg Beopold as 
arbiter of the fate, of the 
C ongo jieoples, while hostile 
elements were proportionate! 3^^ 
gratified. It was at this 
(Titical juncture that one day 
the post brought me a warm 
letter from Conan Doyle. We 
met for the first time shortly 
afterwards in the smoking- 
room of a I-ondon hotel. I 
talked. He listened — mostly. 
Before we parted he had 
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j'hoto M- L Windlesham. Front view of Sir A. Conan 

Doyle’s house at Crowborough, Sussex. 


<;ttc*RHl to vvriic a short booklet sinnmarisinp^ once 

nioie the loo'll ])iteoiis tra.^edy of modern times, to hand 
aii\ jnofits hi' mi<;ld m.dve ont of its sale to the Assoeia- 
tion, and to rc'spond to iny (m 11 , when I m.ide it, to 
address a number of lari^e nu'clm^s ^^c were or,i^anisin^ 
for the aiitumii 1 ( one away dc‘e])ly stirred by the 
magnetism o1 his ])eisonalit\ , toiielicd and grateful. 
I1('R‘ was a Iriend, indeed ! And right w'cll did lie prove 
11 in the days lliat wti'c to come 1 jiitehed all my 
voluminous scribbling^ at Ins head and he set himself 
to master eviM'v detail of a most complicated and protracted 
struggle For a couple of weeks, hardly a day passed 

watliout a letter from him. Then, wdien he had jirobed 
the w'hole thing to the bottom, he ^hiii himself up in his 
study and worked like a demon, hardl\' gning himselt 
time to shave, as he ])ut it. JTc wrote the book right off 
in a week ‘ I finished my book 
to-day ■ 4=),ooo words m eight 
days, one of which I spent in 
London. T think it is about a 
resord.' ‘The ('rime of the 
Congo ' he called it 1 shall 
always be jirond to think he 
dedicated it to me. Jt was just 
what was w^inted, had a tre- 
mendous sale, wais widely re- 
viewed, and was translated into 
(ierman and Fremh The clos- 
ing words of the Introduction 
breathed the spirit of the man : 

‘ If all Europe frowned upon our 
enterprise, we should not be 
worthy to be the sons of our 
fathers if we did not go forward 
on the plain path of national 
duty.’ The book came out in 
September. On the 7th Xo\ em- 
ber we faced together an audi- 
ence of 3,000 people in the low n 
Hall at Newcastle. On the iSth 
we spoke at Plymouth at the 
Guildhall, which was packed, 
hundreds being shut out. On 
the 19th we attended the won- 
derful demonstration at the 
Albert Hall, over which the 


Archbishop of Canterbury pre- 
sided. On the 23rd \ve wTre 
speaking in tlic Artillery Hall 
at Hull, on the 2.jth at the Sun 
Hall 111 Jjc'crpool, on the 25th 
111 the Synod Hall at Edm- 
biirgli — w'hcrc Doyle recei\cd 
an ovalion— and on the 2r)tli 
111 the Towni Hall at Alam liester. 

w'cek ( rowded w ith glorious 
life 1 can feel the thrill of it 
nc)w^ In cv(‘ry case the audi- 
ence was very laige, going up 
to 3.000 m laverpool. J)oylc’s 
iiiU'i x eiitioii at that time exer- 
c ist'd a flerisi\e intlucnee on 
the course o1 e\ cuts It pro- 
vided tlie bi'^t antidob' jiossible 
to the reactionan influences at 
work against iis It eiteetiially 
pi('\(nt(al that most fatal of all 
diseases to a nio\'ement of this 
sort, jnililic liissitudc* A’et it 
w'as not his book excellent as 
It was, nor his inanh' clocpicnce 
im the jilalform, nor tlie inlln- 
('iice he waelded in rallvmg in- 
ti nenti.il nu'n to onr can've, which 
Jiclpcd ns mo^l It was lust the 
but tli.it h(' was Doyle; and 
that h(' w’a^ with ns I do not think aii\’ oilier man but 
Doyle could ha\'c done for the t aiise jiist what Do\le did at 
that tiiiK' Ills w'Jiolo persoutdity ajijx'als to ‘-onu' of the 
finest aiivd most robust qualities mtheraci’ And the mere 
hut that he h.ul thing iiimself so w’hole-he.artedly into this 
great human cause was in itself a tn'nu'ndoiLs uplift for 
that cause, an immeasurabk' asset From that day to this 
his interest has never flaggerl Whcncvi'r he has felt that 
he could put m a, useliil word he has done so c'ftectivcly, 
going tc) the root of the parlK ular situation which required 
elucidating wnth liis simple straightforward diition. Now 
lhat wv are nearing the end of a long lighl. he shares in 
our satisfaction and intdces light of Ins own etloiis in those 
inlicdl year'^, looti-io. Of !ir generous friendship to 
myseir, 1 can onlv sav that tlie memory ol it will ni'ver 
lack' ” 



Photo by h. o. HoppL Windlesham, Crowborough. 

From the garden at the bach of the house. 
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These and other such 
activities may seem outside a 
consideration of Sir Arthur 
Doyle's work in literature, 
but they are not, any more 
than his enthusiastic love 
of sport is, for you find 
their bracing influence every- 
where in his books : in the 
details of some ol his stories, 
the vigour and directness of 
his style, his healthful, broad 
outlook and his genial, 
charitable, sane philosophy 
of life. He is a man ol 
action, a lover of the open 
air, and the qualities that 
keep a writer’s blood sound 
prevent his ink from getting 
muddy and slow. Sir Arthur 
plays as strenuously as he Photo by Laitu Lha.u^. 

works : he has tasted tlie de- 
lights of battle with his peers at football, cricket, goll; 
he has made a balloon journey and an aeroplane ascent, 
introduced ski-ing into the Cirisons di\ ision ('1 Switzer- 
land. did excellent work in tlie opening up ol miniature 
rifle ranges when that idea was still young in this country . 
he can hold his own with the foils, and is a formidable 
boxer; he is a fisherman in tlie largest sense, lor he has 
been whaling in the Arctic Seas, he used not long ago to 
ride to hounds, and is a good shot, but he denies that 
horse racing is sport, and says in “ Some Recollections 
of Sport,” that he contributed to the Sinind Magazine, 
I cannot persuade myself tliat we are justified in 
taking life as a pleasure. 

To shoot for tlie pot must 
be right, since man must 
feed, and to kill creatures 
which live upon others 
(the hunting of foxes, for 
example) must be right, 
since to slay oik is to save 
ipany ; but the reaiing of 
birds^in order to kill them, 
and the shooting fc^r amuse- 
ment of such sensitive and 
inoffensive animal- ns hares 
and deer cannot. 1 tlimk, be 
justified,” Boxing he rnnlv. 
as the finest single - man 
sport, and Rugby football 
; s the best collective one. 

He regards the old prize - 
ring as ” an excellent thing 
from a national point of 
view, Exactly as glove fight- 
ing is now. Better that our 
sports should be a little too 
rough, than that we should 
run a risk of effeminacy.” 

And it is certainly to his 
personal experience of 
boxing and his large ac- 
..quaintance with the history 


of the prize-ring that we. 
owe his novel of ” Rodney 
Stone,” and his play of ”The 
House of Temperley.” 

Just as you find Sif 
Arthur’s everyday doings 
reflected in his books, so you 
find them reflected in and 
about his pleasant house at 
Crowborough. In the hall 
hangs the mud-encrusted 
cricket-bat, with which he 
made a century, on a wet 
wicket, in the very first 
match he played at Lords ; 
in one room is a beautiful 
silver statuette of Lord 
Roberts, presented to him 
by tlie members of the 
Langman Hospital staff in 
recognition ol the work he 
did during the Boer War ; 
and ill autither, again in spontaneous recognition of his 
national services m South Africa, is the silver bowl sub- 
scribed for by Sir Arlhiir’'^ neighbours (and the grooms 
and gardeners ol his neighbours), when he N\as living at 
Hindliead , here hangs a blood-siiK'ared handolier taken 
from a soldier who was killed m battle on the veldt ; 
there, a haversack containing a set of cheap chess-men. 
This too IS a relic of the Boer War. As Sir Arthur was 
riding w’ith a small party across country, they were 
stopped by a native who told them a dead or d3ang 
Englishman lay some little distance aside, and they 
found a soldier, dead of his wounds, with one of the 

paw’iis out ol this haversack 
of his clasped between a 
finger and thumb. Trophies 
(‘f S]>ort are on many of the 
walls, and pictures of 
f a m o 11 s ])rize-fightcrs and 
prize-fighting ; in one of the 
w'ind(ws is a large bust of 
Sherlock Holmes, modelled 
in clay and sent to the 
author by an unknown 
admirer from Manchester ; 
and, to say nothing of many 
other similar mementoes, on 
the floor of the billiard 
room stand two huge fossil- 
feet of the prehistoric 
Iguanodon, and on the table 
above them is the flint head 
of an arrow that has survived 
from the Stone Age. It 
was the discovery of these 
relics on the downs that 
stretch for miles before his 
own door that set Sir 
Arthur’s imagination at 
work on th^ period to 
which they belong and re- 
sulted in the creation of ttie 
astonishing Professor. 



Lady Conan Doyle. 



J^hoto by London SUreoscoptc Co. 3lr A* Coi&an Doyto* 





The Drowning Seaman*s Vision. 

From a water-colour painting by Charles Doyle. 

Charles Doyle (Sir A. Conan Dojle's father) was the brother of Richard Doyle (the Fuiuh artist), and son of John Doyle (“ H.B.") the caricaturist. 
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Sir A. Conan Doyle's two younger 
sons, Denis and Adrian. 


Challenger, the sending of him and his search-party to 
that almost inaccessible plateau in the wilds of Soiitli 
America wliich they find still inliahited l^y men and 
animals of the prehistoric type. and. in a word, in tlie 
writing of “ The Lost World.'’ which is at once one of the 
most realistic and one of the most romantic of his books — 
its wildest imaginings wearing an air of sheer reality from 
the Defoe-like, matter-of-fact manner of their narration. 

II. 

Born at Edinburgh, in 1859, (hnian Doyle had com- 
menced writing stories of adventure by the time he was 
six, and it was natural that he should illustrate these 



Sir A. Conan Doyle 
and his youngest son. 

'From a snapshot taken at Boumemoutfa. 


productions with pen and ink drawings of his 
own ; for he was born into ’a very atmosphere 
and world of art. His grandfather, John 
Doyle, was the well-known political caricaturist 
w'ho for over thirty years concealed his 
identity from the public under the initials 
H.B. ” ; his father, Charles Doyle, and three 
ol his uncles were artists, one of them being 
that Richard Doyle w hose name is insejiarably 
associated with the early years of Punch. But 
anyone who has seen the remarkalile water- 
colour paintings of Charles Doyle will W'onder 
that he should have remained so little known 
to the world at large ; they have a fantasy 
and grace that at times remind one of the wmk 
of Richard Doyle, but they have at times, too, 
an imaginative grimness, a sense of the eerie 
and the terrible that lift them be\'()nd any- 
thing Richard Doyle ever attemj)tcd ; and you 
find this same imaginative force, this same 
bizarre sense of the weird and terrible in certain of Sir 
Arthur Doyle’s stories — in “ The Hound of the Basker- 
villes,” in some of the shorter Sherlock Holmes tales, 
in many of the l^ound the Fire St()ries,” and some of 
those in Round the Red Lamp.” 

In 1881. after five year> of medical studentship at 
Edinburgh University, Conan Doyle secured his diploma, 
and a year later, after a voyage to West Africa, he 
started as a medical practitioner at Southsea. But all 
through his student days he w'as giving his leisure to 
literary work, and in one ol the pro^essor^ at Edinburgh, 
Dr. Joseph Bell, a man ol astonishing analvtical and 
deductive powers, he loiind the original from whom, in 
due course, Sherlock Holmes was to be largely drawn. 
His first published story, a romaru e based on an old Kaffir 
superstition, ap])eared m ('humhen's Journal in 1878 and 
brought him three guineas ; but it was not until nine 
wars later when ''A Study in Scarlet.” came out in 
Pcelons Christmas Annual lor 1887, that Sherlock 
Holmes and Dr. Watson made their first ap})earance in 
])rint. During ten years of hard work as medical student 
and ])ractitioner Conan Do>le had been going through ' 
the usual experience of tlie beginner in literature ; he 
had sullered innumerable rejections, had contributed 
short stories to the ('ornhill. Temple Bar, Belgravia, and 
other of the magazines, and never in any year had his 
literary earnings exceeded fifty pounds. His first long 
novel, that great romance of the Monmouth rebellion, 

” Micah Clarke,” after being rejected on all hands, w^as 
sent to Messrs. Longmans and accepted lor them by 
Andrew^ Lang, whom Sir Arthur looks u]K)n as one of his 
literary godfathers, James Payn being the other. “I 
used to send all my short stories to Payn,” he says, 

” but not more than one in six found favour. As his 
writing was absolutely illegible, each answer of his gave 
rise to a long period of horrible anxiety, trying to dis- 
cover if il^w as acceptance or rejection. In one letter I 
could only make out three w^ords, which were ‘ infringe- 
ment of copyright,* and to this day I do not know 
what that particular letter was about.” 

” Micah Clarke ” appeared in 1889, and was followed 
in the same year by another Sherlock Holmes story, 

” The Sign of Four.** In 1890 Messrs. Ch^itto & Winefe 
published ” The Firm of Gijrdlestone,** and The White 



** I looked back and waved tbe blood-stained sabre in the air/* 


“They shouted and stamped and raved in their delight.' 


From “ The Adventures of Gerard.” (Smith, Elder.) 


From “Rodney Stone.” (HmitL, Elder.) 


Scenes from four of Sir A. Conan Doyle’s booKs. v 
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Company ” began its serial 
appearance in the Qornhill 
Shortly afterwards, taking 
his courage in both hands 
Sir Arthur resigned Ins prac- 
tice at Southsea and caint 
to London Presen th alter 
practising for a while as an 
eye specialist the success m 

medicine and de\ c te 

deserted him 

There can be no question Sir A 

that the Sherlock Holmes R‘pi 

stones were largel\ respon- 
sible for the earl\ popularit\ of the Strand the 
ordinary rates of the magizine were paid for them at 
first, but it was not long before Sir \rthur was re 
ceiving very substantial sums for the serial use of each 
story I am not attempting an\ detailed criticism 
here, but shall content mjself with a summar\ of 
the work Sir Arthur Do\le has accomplished in the 
twenty-five year'> since he wrote his first book and 
an indication of the wide scope and variety of that 
work by langing it m the separate senes into which it 
naturall\ falls as thus 



Photo kuUO. HoppL 


Sir A. Conan Doyle at the wichet— bowled by A P Lucas. 

Rc pr luce 1 Ir in the Stiaii Ala a i I y j run s on 


Police or sensational romances V ^tudv in Scarlet ** 
' The Sign ot Tour The Hound of the liaskervilles ' 
Ihe Adventures of Sherlock Holmes The Memoirs 
of Sherlock Holmes ’ Tht Return of Sherlock Holmes 
" The Firm ol (iirdlestonc 

Historical mnds — ' Sir Nigel ’ and its sequel (though 
it was written first) The White Comp in v these two 
covering the period between 1340 and 1360, Micah 
C larke ' (1679) ' The Refugees ' (if)7o) Rodne> 

Stone * (1804) Ihen come four novels lashioned round 
the glamorous figure of Napoleon The Cireat Sliadow," 
Liulc Btrnae Ihc Adventures of 
Brigadier (lerard ' The Exjiloits of Biigadier 
Gerard ' and a lomancc oi modem Lgvpt, 
The lragcd\ of the Korosko ” 

Then theu are short novds of modem life 
and books ol short stories such as “ The 
Doings of Riffles Haw and “ Ihe Parasite’ 

\ Duet and an Oceasional C horus ” deal- 
ing with tlu domestic humours and emotions 
of avtrage lives * Ihe Circen Flag”, 
* Round the Fiie Stories’ ‘ The Lost 
Ciillev’ the collection of medieal stories in 
‘ Round the Red Lamp’ ‘ The Stark Munro 
Letters ” again reminiscent of their autlior’s 
medieal experiences and vuvidl> and realisti- 
cally revealing the thoughts and opinions of 
a y oung man on life and the world in which 
he IS living , one book of literarv criticisms, 
” The Magic Door ”, two of poetry, ” Songs 
of Action ” and ” Songs of the Road and 
oy,t notable volume of history, * The .(Great 
Boer W^ar ” Also, besides the bo<^ks and 
pamphlets on ” The ( rime of the Congo,” the 
Edalji and Slater cases, and the Boer War, 
there are the plays “Halves”) “A Story 
of Waterloo,” m which Irving made one of 
his great successes as Corporal Brewster; 
“ The Fires of Fate ” (a dramatic version of 


A« Conan Doylo 
tn his Study. 


Specially taken tor The Bookman, 
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The Tragedy of the Korosko “ The House of 
Temperley/' " The Speckled Band ” (a Sherlock Holmes 
adventure), atnd Sherlock Holmes,*' which was drama- 
tised by Mr. William Gillette, who himself played the 
title role. 

When Mr. Gillette was constructing his drama he had • 
thoughts of introducing a love clement into it, and cabled 
over to Sir 
Arthur ask- 
ing : “ May 

I marry 
Sherlock 
Holmes ? ” 
and though 
the notion 
mast have 
come as 
something of 
a shock to 
Holmes's 
C'^eator, he 
prompt! y 
cabled back, 

“ Y ou may 
marry him, 
or muidcr 
him. or do 
what you like 
with him.” 

So far from 
sharing Dick- 
ens’s horror 
of seeing his 
stories on 
the stage. 

Sir Arthur 
confesses 
that when he 
saw Sherlock 
Holmes be- 
fore the foot- 
lights he was 
interes ted 
and delight- 
ed w ith what 
Mr. Gillette 
made of him. 

But then 
his S h e r - 
lock Holmes 
stories are 
not those 
that are 
nearest to 
their au- 
thor’s heart ; 
his own pre- 
ference is for ” Sir Nigel,” and ” The White Coftipany ” — 
these, in his regard, are ” the least unsatisfactory ” of 
his books ; and many of us share his j^reference, and 
some of us do not hesitate to place these two beside the 
great English historical romances, not far, indeed, fiom 
The Cloister and the Hearth,” which .Sir Arthur names 
as the greatest historical romance in the language. 


Howbeit, there is no getting away from Sherlock Holmes ; 
he has won the suffrages of the million, and in point of 
popularity at least leads all the rest. He has had 
scores of imitators — but where are they now ? Not since 
Pickwick was born has any character in fiction taken 
such a hold on the popular imagination and so impressed 
the world in general with a sense of his reality. He is 

commonly 
spoken of as 
if he were 
a living per- 
son ; there 
arc tales of 
how actual 
detectives 
have made a 
study of his 
methods; 
and when in 
1904. it was 
announced 
tliat he was 
about to re- 
tire into pri- 
vate life and 
devote him- 
self to bee- 
keeping, let- 
ters poured 
in, some ad- 
dressed to 
Sir Arthur 
Doyle, but 
most of them 
directed to 
” Sherloc k 
Holmes, 
Esq.,” care of 
tlie author, 
at Ilindhead, 
ex])ressing 
regret at this 
derision, and 
several ap- 
plying for 
cmjdoyment 
in Ills service. 
One of those 
to Sir Arthur 
ian : 

“ Will Mr. 

S h e r lock 
Holmes re- 
quireahouse- 
keeper for 
his country 
cottage at 

Xmas ? I know some one who loves a quiet country 
life, and Bees especially — an old-fashioned, quiet womam 

Yours faithfully, etc." 

And here are two of those, evidently written in all 
sariousness, to ” Sherlock Holmes, Esq.,” himself : 

“ Dear Sir, — I trust I am not trespassing too much oi( 
your time and kindness by asking for the favour of your 



Sherlock Holmes and twelve 
scenes from his career. 

The sketches in this composite picture, except for one by Simpson and one bv Twidle, were drawn 
liy Sidney Paget, and are leproduced by permission of the Stiand Mai;a:.tne. 
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autograph to add to my col- 
lection. I have derived much 
pleasure from reading your 
Memoirs, and should very 
highly value your famous 
signature. Trusting you will 
see your way to thus honour 
me, and venturing to thank 
you very much in anticipa- 
tion, I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
etc. 

P.S . — Not being aware of 
your present address, 1 am 
taking the liberty of sending 
this letter to Sir A. Conan 
Doyle, asking him to be good 
enough to forward it to yon.” 

The other is from a 
professional lecturer and 
apiarian specialist ; 

Dear Sir, — I see by some 
of the morning papers that 
you are about to retire and 
take up bee-keeping. I know 
not if this be correct or 
otherwise, but if correct I 
shall be pleased to render you 
service by giving any advice 
you may require. I make 
this offer in return for the 
pleasure your writings gave 
me as a youngster, they 
enabled me to spend many 



Statuette of Professor Challenger, 
the hero of Sir A. Conan Doyle’s new 
novel, •• The Lost World.” 


and many a happy hour, 

therefore I trust you will read this letter in the same spirit shelves, he picks out certain 


those who sit in the judg- 
ment seats. I forgot to ask 
Sir Arthur whether in reply- 
ing to this and others he 
made it clear that Sherlock 
Holmes could not oblige 
them because, in the words 
of Mrs. Gamp, there ain't 
no sich person ” ; but I 
hope he did not. The story 
is told of a number of 
French schoolboys who were 
l^rought over to London 
upon a sight-seeing expedi- 
tion. On being asked what 
they would hke to see first 
— Westminster Abbey or the 
Tower — they unanimously 
declared that they would 
prefer to go to Baker Street 
and sec the rooms of Mr. 
Slierlock Holmes. 

III. 

“ Thrc'ugh the Magic 
Door ” gives you glimpses oi 
the da\ s wlien Conan Doyle 
was a struggling beginner 
in literal lire. Discussing 
the hooks on his library 
of llicm, each one of which. 


that it is written . ” 

There is something curiously charming in that letter ; 
its sincere, spontaneous gratitude is an infinitely better 
thing than the most laudatory criticisms written by 


bought in student days wlien lie was not afiluent, it 
had cost him a lunch to bny, and lie selects Macaulay's 
Essays" as the one that had given him “ most pleasure 
and most profit.'* Next to lliis, among books that have 

influenced his life, he 



'£• Dr Malone Professor Summerlee, Professor G. E. Challenger. Lord John Roxton. 

{Daily GaxtHc) PaRaG* P.RaS,, FaRaG.S. 

The members of the Exploring Party. 


From a photograph by William Ransford, Hampstead. 

From “ The Lost World," by Sir A. Conan Doyle. (Hodder & Stoughton. ) 


puts the work of Poe, 
“ tlie world’s supreme 
.short story writer" — 
“ the inventor of the 
detective story.” He 
was fascinated too by 
Marbot’s ” Memoirs." 
and later, has found 
hints in him and them 
towards the character 
and dashing, dare-devil 
exploits of his own 
Brigadier Gerard. He 
has a fine enthusiasm 
for the "glorious 
brotherhood of Scott's 
novels,” and delights 
alike in the " Border 
Ballads," and Mac- 
aulay's "Lays,” be- 
cause of their swing and 
dash, their strength 
and simplicity, their 
love of all that is manly 
and noble and martial. 
These and a good 
story are the qualities 
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A fioin Sit A Conan Dojle’s drama^ “The House 

that appeal to him. especially in a work of liction. He 
will never wrile a problem novel. If he is roused to 
denounce some injustice, to atteiu])! the rightint’ oi some 
wrong, he takes the most direct and downright way 
o1 doing it, attacks it m the straiglitest possible fashion, 
and will not wait to build lictions about it and under- 
mine it with a tale. As a novelist, he is a novelist ])ure 
and simple, and no preacher or jiolitical or social re- 
former. “ 1 lun e always 
envied the men wdio had 
delinite views on art and 
messages lor their age, and 
that .sort of thing,” he said 
the other day ; “it must 
make for a tidy mind and 
a clean-cut life. 1 fear I 
never had any particular 
views or mission. I have 
had the one luimble idea to 
have a story to tell, to tell 
it as clearly as I could, never 
to be redundant or to 
wander from the line, and 
to interest others by trying 
so far as possible, to wTite 
about the things wdiich in- 
terest myself. It is a simple 
rule of life, and I have had 
no other. I have been an 
omnivorous and rapid reader 
all my life, with a fairly 
retentive memory for general 
facts, though not a very good 
one for accurate detail. 

This has given me a fair 
sized quarry out of which to 
get my stones. Some authors 


have the enviable power of 
making the solid things in 
life the subjects of their 
no\^eIs without spoiling the 
no\ el I have no such pow'er. 
I only w ish I had. It is true 
that 111 ' The Stark Mimro 
Letters' I drew' the solid 
side ol a modern youn^ 
man’s mind. But tfiat is 
an exception. 1 should only 
])or(' jieojile if 1 WTotc liction 
about the things to which I 
lia\'e devoted most thought 
and work . the reform of 
lli(‘ divorce law’s, the Congo- 
(|n(\stif)n. criminal reform, 
and tlie like. That was one 
ol ('harles I'veadc’s great 
gifts — to make the actual 
interesting.” 

1 recalled w’hilst he W’as 
spc‘aking that preface to the 
collected edition of his 
works published a few’ years 
ago. Ill which Sir Arthur 
frankly sets forth his owm 
concejition of tlie art of liction, and some extracts 
from it are a better commentary than any I could 
make on the wliole of his w^ork as a novelist, for he 
has all along carried his theory into practice. His con- 
ception ol the art of fiction, tlien, is that “ our treatment' 
may be as wide as tlie lieavcns and as broad as llie 
earth, if it does but attain the essential end of interest. 
All methods and schools, romance and realism, symbolism 



Photo by Fouisham & Hantieid. Colonel Egerton attempts to save Sadie Adams. 

Colonel E. (Mr. Lewis Waller) : “ My God ' I can’t stand this ' ” (rashes on the Arab Chief, who strikes him down).«- 
“ Curse you, you brute ! You brute ' ” 

Sadie (Miss Evelyn D'Alroy) . “Oh, auntie, auntie ; They have killed him ! ” 

A scene from Sir A. Conan Doyle's play, “The Fires of Fate," which was founded on his novel, 

“The 'tragedy of the Korosko." 



Photo tiy FouUiaui & Bantidtl The Fight at Crawley Down. 

Captiun , Mr. Charles Maude, Gloi,Ur Dkk, Mr, Reginald Davis. 

of TemperlcN.” 
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and naturalism, have 
Ihe^ one object in 
view — to interest. 

They are all good so 
far as'they attain 
that, and all useless 
when they cease to do 
. . . Within the 
bpunds of morality 
aA methods are legiti- 
mate. ... You are 
right to, make your 
book adventurous. 

■you are right to make 
it theological, you 
are right to make it 
informative or con- 
troversial or idyllic, 

^r humorous, or 
j^rave, or what you 
^11, but you must 
make it interesting. 

That is essential — all 
the rest is detail. . . . 

But there comes the 
obvious retort, *You 
say interesting — in- 
teresting to whom ? ’ 

The difficulty is not 
a really great one. 

'yhe higher and more 

^rmanent work has always been interesting to all. The 
work which is the cult of a clique, too ])recious for general 
use, must be wanting in some quality. . . . Take the most 
honoured names in our literature', Scott, Thackeray, 

. Dickens, Reade, Poe, they do not interest one or other 
social stratum, but they appeal equally to all educated 
readers. If you were to make a list of the works of 
fiction which have proved their greatness by their 
permanence, and by the common consensus of mankind, 
yon would find that no narrow formula wt.)uld cover 
them . . . the only point which they have in common i'- 
that each of them holds the attention of the reader. . . . 
The life of a writer of fiction ha> its own troubles, the 
/weary waiting for ideas, the blank reaction when they 
have been lised, worst of all the despair when the thought 
' which had seemed so bright and new goes dull and dark 
in the telling. But surely he has in return some claim 


to hope that if he 
can but interest his 
readers he fulfils the 
chief end of man in 
leaving others a little 
happier than he found 
them.’' 

Just now Sir 
Arthur confesses that 
he is passing through 
one of those periods 
of “ weary waiting for 
ideas.” He cannot 
\vork on a system ; 
lie has not Trollope’s 
gift for sitting at his 
desk and turning out 
a regulation number 
of word;> for two or 
three hours a day, 
week in and week out, 
all round the year. 
J-ike Herrick, he finds 
that when the good 
s])irit goes from him 
there is nothing for 
it but to wait . 

" the fancy ri»ols, till 
when 

That b r a v c spirit 
coinrs again ; " 

but when it comes and the idea takes him he works every 
day at high ])ressure till the book is ended. Which is 
not to say that in the interval he is idle. At present, 
he is busy enough with the Slater Case, and the Divorce 
Reform Commission, but he has no settled plans for 
the future yet, except that he is quite resolved never 
again to stand for Parliament (I could have foretold 
that myself ; for it is ^implv im])o>sible to imagine such 
a man cramped in the strait jacket (>f the parly poli- 
tician), and, unless he is somehow moved to alter his 
mind, he will not relate any more of the memoirs ol 
Sherlock Holmes. The character of Professor Chal- 
lenger has greatly tickled his own fancy, and acting 
upon the rule which he has laid down above he is 
tempted to trace some further adventures which befell 
that formidable scientist after liis return from the Lost 
^Vorld. 



Photo by Foulshant & HanfieUi. Sir A. Conan Doyle. 

The scene, in which Sir .\rthur is scaled, i" the doctot s consulting room in 
his pla), “The Fires of Fate.” The photo uas taken on the '•t.if'c tluniiK rehearsals. 
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“THE BOOKMAN” PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

NOVEMBER. 1912. 

Answers to these competitions [each on a separate sheet hearing the name and address of the sender) should be 

forwarded not later than the T^th of the month to 

” The Prize Page/* The Bookman, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Warwick Square, E.C. 


I. — A Prize of One Guinea js otlered lor the l)est 
original Lyric. 

II. — -A Prize of Half a Guinea is ottered for the best 
quotation from English verse applicable to any 
review or the name of any author or book 
appearing in this number oi The Bookm.vn. 
Preference will be given t(^ quotati(uis ol a 
humorous nature 

TIL— A Vrizk of Three Xfw Books is offered for the 
best original Fairy Tale with a moral toiK'lung 
on some ])rommcnt topic of tlie day. 

IV. — A Prize ok Half a Guinea is oILtinI for the 

re\'ie\\ in not more than one liundred words 
of any recently’ published liook. ('onqietitors 
should give the names ot autl’ors and publishers 
at lu'dd ol their review's. 

V.— A co])\ of The Bookman will be sent post free lor 
twelve vi())itJis to the sender of the lie^t suggestion 
for The Bookman Comjietitions. The Editor 
reserves the right to use any suggestions sui). 
mitted. 

RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR 
OCTOBER. 

I. — More L3Tics than ever have been sent in this 
month, but the general quality of them 
has not been so good as usual. \\> should 
divide the prize and aw'ard half of it to Miss 

D o r o t h 

^ vern' for 

^ ^ A ^ the follow- 




Richard Doyle» of Punch. 

Uncle oi Sir A. Conan Doyle. 


LOVE IX AUTUMN. 

The i'jrst faint waft of tlie linvith of thcr Lady of Spring came 
over * 

I fie sloj'es of the fulls and the 'valle\s, and made the meadow 
ways burn 

With tlie ,i>leam of the buttercups’ yold, and honey-sweet brought" 
to the clover, 

And touched tlie may into liower, and kindled the heart of 
tlie fern 

And the flute f)f the cuckoo was heard from the heart of the- 
leaf\ ])la{ e^. 

Aiul the jubilant Spirit ol Spiinp lan not in herbage and 
tree. 

Made sweeter the .song of tlie birds, and quickened the barren 
spaces, 

And brou”ht Ircsh hope to the earth, and love to you and me. 

Hut now' the Autumn is fieie. and wind thro' the w'ooclland is- 
sighing, 

Viicl sere are tlie leavi-s. and st'ie and \ am is the love that 
wt‘ knew 

Vh me ' m the light ot a S])ring w here the flowers of life are 
iiiid \ mg. 

Shall we find our blossom ot lo\i“ growai perfect of flower, 
and true ^ 

G J, Holme. 

\\\‘ select f('r printing ■ 

H VY-MAKIXG 

Swa*et-so.ented grass falling over my .si ythe, 

Sad though \ ou may be to die to-day, 

One tbought T gi\e you to make \n)u blythe 
Someone is i ommg tins w'av ; 

Blessed by the feet of her 
Scent the air sweet lor her, 

My little love in her pink sun-bonnet 
Tossing and turning the hay. 

Butterflies bright flitting o\ er the grass 
Gay though you look m the sun to-day, 

There is a beauty that yours wall surpass, 

Ui'.T someone* is coming thrs wa\' ; 

NIake the w'orld bright for her, 

Ikiid by the sight of her, 

My little love in lier pink sun-bonnet 
Tossing and turning the hay. 

BIcnv from the river you cool summer breeze, 

Toilers have need .if \'our brcatli to-day; 

Waft all the fragrance of blossoming trees. 

For someone w'ho's coming this way ; 

Kiss the sweet face of her, 

Note w'cll the grace of her, 

Mv little love m her junk sun-bonnet 
Tossing and turning the hay 

rile pink clouds ha\ e faded, 'tis not long to wait, 

Soon w'ork will be done in tlie fields to-day, 

The!!! I with my sc\the wall keej) w'atrh by the gate 
For someone who’s coming tins way ; 

Ciod bless the heart of her, 

Let me ne’er part from her, 

My little love in her junk sun-lionnct 
Tossing and turning the hay 

(Dorotliv’ Poole, South Lawn, Godaiming.) 

IMUWFUS. 

1 j^ray my child that you may ever keep 

The gift of dreams Here, where you gently sleep 

1 waitch, and know' by that sweet baby smile, 

That you in dreamland dw'ell a little while.* 

' I jiray that w'hen the years their sorrows bring, 
Dreaming, you then may hear the same lips sing, 

'That softly sang to you, years, years ago. 

And feel the love of one who loved you so. 

I pray, my dear, no dreamless sleep fot you, 

But a dream-w'orld for you to wander through. 

And wandering, my darling, oh I pray, 

That you may sometimes meet me by the way. 

(Leslie M. Priest, 5, Greyfriars Road, Norwich.)i 
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NEMESIS. 

I have been happy once, for one brief while 
The lij^ht of Heav’n was found beneath your smile. 

It seemed the gates were wide, and voices sweet 
Rang forth and made that happiness complete. 

One moment, and the ecstasy had passed, 

To come no more — it was the first — the last. 

Yet dear, I fain would live it all again 
And pay the forfeit with long years of pain. 

I have been happy once, for one short spai 
My world was lived at sight of your dear lace, 

It seemed mine eyes were blind to all things lair, 

Ears deaf to every sound when you vere there. 

One moment, and the hapjaness had ^lo^\ll, 

Leaving no trace behind, and me — alone 

Yet dear, if I might live it all again 

The balance .should be weighed by years of jiain 

I have been happy once, tlie w’oild is wide, 

And we w’ho love shall walk not .side by j-ide, 

For life holds something haulei, dear — and cold. 

Our story was begun — bnt never told 
And yet to live again that moment’s bli.ss 
. And find my Heaven in voui ])asMon’s kiss 

1 fain would pay the lorleil with mv tears 
Of anguish, Ihrongh Ftermty’s long years. 

(Ada E. Mann (Lorna Fane), jo. East Parade, Rliyl.) 

THE EAEl Hl-n. 1* ULURE 

*' There, out of the glonon'> snn-coloiired earth, out of the 
day and the dust and the ecstasy — there goes annth<‘r Eailhlul 
X'aiiure.” 

Lord, I have faded in all my w'ay. 

Broken the jiravers I tried to pray. 

Faded, the splendour of my day. 

All my hair wiiie of life is spilt. 

Shattered the castles that T built. 

Broken, my good svvord at the hilt 

Lost arc the souls I tried to aid. 

Vanished the music that I made. 

Naught now but wreckage is displayed. 

Naught is there here that Thou canst praise, 

Finished the story of my days 
Me from the dust Thou wait not raise 


Lord, can it be that, looking down. 

Instead of spurning with Thy frown, 

Thou wilt a faithful failure crowm ? 

So be it, Lord, I come to Thee. 

Onlv Thv^ Faithful Failure see 

<D. K. Boileau, Mnnkton Combe Junior School, Crnnbe 
Down, Bath.) 

LOVi: .\SLEEP 

Little vvliite wings (jiiietly folded, 

1'ired limbs in .sweet reyxise. 

Dimpled fingi'rs (dasping lightly 
SnmiTi'^r’s late.-d rose , 

Golden ruigliT^ lleeked with -^iinshine. 

Golden arrows laid .i.side : 

Stepping soitly, ( onn and see him, 

Love at eventide 
Wake him not for hr is weary 
With the laVioiirs of the day ; 

See, a teai upon his lashes 
For one arrow' went astrav' ' 

(Alice W. Linford, 47, Langham Road, S. Tottenham. 
London, \.) 

We specially commend the Lyrics sent in by Mrs. G. R. 
Glasgow (Westbury), E. V. Tempest (Bradford), Guenn 
"F. Newnham (Gillingham), C. Carey Lacey (Bayswater), 
Mona Garrod Turner (Southwold), A. R. Williams (Wor- 
cester). Mary Hughes (Banbury), B. Vickery (Bradford), 
M. S. Carter (Brighton), Miss A. D. Hill (Walton-on- 
Tliames), Mrs. Darton (Maidstone), R. N. Watson 
(Southport), R. W. King (Lewisham), Emily Kington 
(Blairgowrie), M. T. L. (New Milton), Will Londen (Dun- 
fermline), Edith Jotham (Isle of Man), Helen Lanybn 
(London, W.), D. McLaren (Leith), Ethel M. Adams 
(Whitchurch), Diana Royds (Bournemouth), W. Suther- 
land (Sunderland), M. M, O'Connor (Highburj’’), M. D. 


Banes (Teign- 
mouth), J. R. Ella- 
way (Basingstoke), 
Annie G. Patrick 
(Birmingham), 
P2d win Waters 
(Denmark Hill), 
Joan Brock (Moni- 
fieth), M. D. Niven 
(Peterhead), D. 
Lefehvre (Jersey), 
Mrs. Mat hie son 
(Dollar), Alice 
B i n k s (South 
Sin elds), Louie 
Grav (Frinton-on- 
Sea), Mi^s (b D. 
Hill (Simclerland), 
J. Tarry (kich- 



A rough sKetch of himself 
made by Sir A. Conan 
Doyle in 1881, on learning 
that he had obtained his 
diploma as a Bachelor of 
Medicine. 


monel). Miss P2. F. Parr (Chiton), C\ti] G. 'favlor (Heswall), 
J Camphell (Edinburgh ), Helen K. Watts (Nottmg- 
h.am), E. Howard (Putne\ ), K. Elsie Hunt (North Sliields), 
Ethel Ch)()d\v m (Clapham), jviyce M. Brad\vi*ll (Notting- 
ham), E. T. Sandlord (Salta-h), Constance Goodwin (Clap- 
ham ),G. G.Jackson(Xorthamplon).\boh t < iill(“'])ie(Forest 
Hill), Miss E. Shore (Worthing), X. I). (inlln k (('lifton), 
(b H Cobb (Oxford), Eva Scott (Slreatham), Gertrude 
Chambers (Brighton), Anita Lea (Liver})ool). Bertram 
X. Parker (Bath), Anette Ht'ard (Swanage), “ Spes " 
(Weston-su])er-Mare). A. J. ('aird (Fdinbiirgh), A. H. 
(ireen (WoIvtThampton). Robert EvTrall (Idaistow), 
G. M. Hennings (St. Albans). E 1) Bestall (Bath). A. 
Marshall (Langley-on-Tvne), Florence Bagster (Kendal), 
G. Lenorrne (Bingley). J. H. Laiiglois (Leeds), Mrs. 
StejiJien Parker ((biolo). Margaret Dickin (Wrexliam), 
Eli//a belli K. l^ickard (West Ealing), P. J. Frawley 
(Manchester), J. D. C. Monfries (Putney), Tliomas Sharp 


( M e r t o n 
Park). Flor- 
ence M. \\ j1- 
son (Bangor), 
J. W. James 
(Cardigan), 
Angus B. 
Mitchell 
(Shiple\J, A. 
W. St. C. Tis- 
dale (Cain- 

bridge), 

' ^ 

Annie New- 
ton (Carnar- 
von), L . 
Hodgson 
(Clapham), 
F.N. Jellicoe 
(Stock well), 
Max Plow- 
man (En- 
field), Percy 



The Running Wolf. 


Sir A. Conmn Doyle testing a Norwegian 
snow apparatus In the Engaulne. 

Reproduced from the Strand Magazine, by permission. 
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Thomas (Hornsey), Mollie Barrow (Loudwater), 
Amelia D. Light (Enfield Wash), E. G. Moore (East 
Grinstead), Mrs. A. T. Ashwell (Cantei bury), N. T. 
Wright (Clapton), A. M. Berr}^ (Luton), Dolly 
Seward (Cambridge), Vera Wainwright (Pcaslake), C. 
Emra (Richmond), W. G. Hanson (West Bromwich), 
Sinah Helen \\'est (Gloucester), Marjorie Ogle (Colne), 
E. G. D. Liveing (\\^arwick), Miss G. M. Northcott (West 
Kirby), James F. R. Lycll (Edinburgh), M. F. Aikman 
(Cdasgow), Ethel Fudge (Cricklewood), Malcom Murray 
(Aberdeen), Albert E. Barnes (Beaconsfield), Margaret 
K. McE\*oy (Cricklewood). Marjorie X. How (Crouch 
End), I). K. Boileau (Bath), Constance M. Curtis (Lud- 
low), H F. Lovell ('ocks (Uxbridge), O. l\)pe (Xotting 
Hill), (iladys E. Warren (St. John's W'ood), Eveline 
Swanson (Jilast Innchley), Rev. Edvm C. Lansdowne 
(S. Woodford). Neville Xoller (Lincoln), R. B Boswell 
(Sontham]')t()n). C. Stanlev JohnMin (Seascale), Mrs. 
('ole (Nottingham) . Chark's Kingston (E^her), Mrs (i. 
Keen ijci\ak I\or Murray (Bisho])’s Park), James 
Mitchell (Edinburgh). H. k'\ans (New Brighton), W (U 
Priest (XorvK'h), D. Yarrow (Cdasgow), K. E Royds 
(West Hampstead), E. F Seymour (Kilburn). Beryl M 
May (Farnham), Miss M Swann (Great Missenden), 
Edward (iritVitli^ (Liverjiool), Agnes Baker (Wc.st llarnjv 
stead), J. Iv Jones (('ardiit), ('hristabel Ward (Bridling- 
ton), Arthur W’agliorn (Addiscombe). Wilfrid M. A])])leby 
'(.'!)Outhend), Aniin‘ MacDonald (Bridge of Allan), Monica 
Baines (Fleet). E Irene Seaton (Dresden), Kathleen 
Knox (B(‘lfast), Mary (b Allan (Kil barchan), Marvyn 
Davies (London, W' ), F. 'I'ait (Gateshead), Ivan Adair 
(Dublin), P Selver (Redhill), Grace M. Measham (Xew- 
castle-on-Tvne), Mb M. Lodge (I'pper Norwood), David 
McCormack ((rlasgow), E. R. (Hull), Maude Carter 
(Bristol), A. Safroni-Middleton (West Norw'ood), Albert 
E. Barnes (Beaconsfield), S. A. Doodv (Boscombe). 
Mrs. Rose B. Stevens (Finchk'y), E. W. Higgs (Clapton), 
Doris Dean (Burnley), William Kettle (Streatham), Mrs. 
C. Stanley Stevenson (Middleton St. George), and 
Furnley Maurice (Victoria, Australia). 

11 . — Tlie Prize of Hai f a (Guinea for the best quota- 
tion is aw'ardcul to Mr. Charles Powell, of 2cjo, 
Oxford Road, Manchester, for the following : 

BEFORE TliE DOCTOR CC^MES Bv Dr. Andrew 
Wilson. (Nash ) 

“ I've liope to livn* ” 

Mco'sidl fot' Measure, III i 2 

We also select for printing : 

BILL BAILEY. Bv Ian Hay. 

“ Be it ever so humble, rhcre’.s no place like home." 

Payne. 

(Mrs. M. E. Hopkins, 3, Convent Terrace, Sw^ansea.) 

PREPAR.VnON FOR HOLY MATRIMONY. By Rev. 
Bernard Hancock. (Mes.srs George Allen & Co ) 

" T..arge dowries doth the raptured eye# 

To the young spirit present " 

Tennyson — Ode to Memory 

(Miss G. Mary Robinson, 46, Oxford Street, Cardiff.) 

THE IRRESISTIBLE MRS. FERRERS. By 
• Arabella Kenealy. (Stanley Paul.) 

" Take, O take those lips away." 

Shakespeare — Frusira. 

/Miss' A E. Richardson, 15, Buckenham Square, New 
Kent Road, London, S.E.) 



“I burst with a shriek into my own life.'* 

r rout “ R<uiiul iht Fin Stones,” b) Sir A Conan Dojlt. (Smith, Elder.) 


QUF.EN ANNE. By Re.rueri Pai j,. (llodder 6c Stoughton.) 
" She’s deatl " 

SiiakJ'.sim: VRL — The Winter's Tale. 
(Miss L. Mujjford, Sutton-al-HoiuMK-ar Dartford, Kent.) 


:\rOU I F D AKTIiru Ti.nnY'.o.n (Mes.-,!-, Chatto & 
Wind 11 ) 

“Our orthodox t oroner cloubtie'^s will lind it a irio-dr-se.*' 

1 LNN'i'soN — Despair. 

(Jiilietlc Samson, Floretta, loS. SutIuTland Avenue, 
Maicla ^'alc, W.) 


THIN’GS 1 (WX TlCr.T. By I.ori. Kossmore (Nash.) 

“ It really miLdit be quite well 
Hushed up among one's tnemU ’’ 

O W Hoi. Mi s — To ih( pMilraii of a Lady. 

(Margery Emch, 54, Sheffield Road, P'ratton, Ports- 
moutli.) 


THE TURNSTILE Bv A E W Mason. 

(llodder A' Stoughton ) 

"... Pay. pay, pay " 

Kirlino — ih^eni-M inded Beggar. 


(Ernest S. Heron, 13, Grange Road, Chester.) 


III. — We have received many Rhymed Alphabets on 
tlie autliors and books of this autumn, but on 
the whole they are disappointing. The best is 
from Miss L. Mugford, of Sutton-at-Hone, near 
Hartford, Kent, to w'liom we have awarded the 
Prize of Three New Books for the following : 

A Ls for Autumn, Ayscough and Avon, 

B IS for Benson, the one that is shaven. 

C is for Chambers, who writes of the " Streets," 

D’s Diners a Deux, gastronomical treats. 

E stands for Ellis with " King's Riband Blue," 

F is for Fowler and "Faustula" too. 
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G is for Graham, whose Classics are “ Canned,** 

H te for Hewlett, whose language is grand. 

I stands for “ Idylls of East and of West,** 

J is for James and the “Flapper’s” young zest. 

K is “ King’s Favourite,” a post hard to hold, 

L*s “Lady Married,” so beautifully told. 

M is for “ Moscow ” with memories tragic, 

N is for Nesbit with “World” full of magic. 

O stands for “ Outcaste ” unlike “ One of T^s.” 

P*s “ Pride of War,” that's created a luss. 

Q is the Author and “Queer Little Jane,” 

R is for “ Russia ” revised once again. 

S for “ St. Lo ” and a story ol P'rance, 

T for “The Turnstile,” a stirring romaiKe. 

U is “ Unbearable Bassington’.s ” sign, 

V is for Vachell and storv of kine. 

W*s “White Ear” and although I’ve looked well 
X has no novel or author to spell 

Y is for Mills Young with “ (rrit T.awless “ true, 

Z stands for “Zoo’s Conversation Book II ” 

IV. — ^The Prize of Half a (Guinea for the best Review 
in not more than a hundred words awarded 
to Mr. Eric V. Overell, of 56, Holly Walk, 
Leamington Spa, for the following : 

MARRIAGE. By H G. (Macmillan ) 

“ Marriage ” is not a great novel . but it is a brilliant book Like 
** The New Machiavelli,” it is the latest build in of its problem- 
haunted author'.s .state of mind Those who iind this — the 
most complex age of history~-a fascinating study, those uho 
do not “ swallow the universe like a pill,” must read Mr Wells. 
Though the novelist is sunk in the pamphleteer, the .story is 
well done, and genius guided the ]icn which drew Mr I’ope. 
The plot is only a peg ^ Well, here it is the garments lianging 
therefrom which cliallengc attention. A book to buy and keep. 

We also select for jirinting : 

THE LOVERS. By Eden Piitllpotts. (Ward, Lock c'i' Co ) 

We welcome Eden Phillpotts’ latest Dartmoor story, although 
the glamour of the Moor is overshadowed by the frowning and 
gloomy War Prison. The twTi lovers are American seamen, 
bold and resourceful ; their sweethearts Devon to the core. 
The quarrel between Sir Archer Godolphm, adamant-conserva- 
tive, and his impetuous, broader-minded son Felix, is dramatic ; 
the son’s subsequent association with the notorious Toby-men 
Workman and Blackadder, and his remarkable escape from the 
gallows most thrilling. The minor characters live, and the 
sacrihee of Richard Bolt strikes a high note of tragedy. To its 
author’s renown “ The Lovers ” adds yet further lustre. 

(J. Richard Eliaway, Lynmoor, Basingstoke.) 

A HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION IN PALESTINE. 

By R. A. S. Macalister. (Cambridge Univcr.sity Press.) 

One of the University Manuals, this little book forms a very 
ii^welcome addition to the series. 

It is an epitome of Palestine's 
history. Professor Macalister 
leads us by delightlal steps from 
^the Palaeolithic age, right up 
to yesterday, when the Young 
T urkishupheaval threw Palestine 
into ferment. The successive 
occupations of the country arc 
briefly, yet succinctly, reviewed. 

A chapter on “ Religion in 
Israel ** and a number of good 
illustrations give to the whole 
that completeness which makes 
it, not only a useful book for the 
student, but also an instructive 
one for the general reader. 

(Keltic D. Dixon, 22, Bonne- 
” ville Road, Clapham, S.W.) 

LONDON LAVENDER. By 

E. V. Lucas. (Methuen.) 

Mr. Lucas gives us his thoughts , 
upon a variety of subjects in 
this pot-pourn from London 
He touches upon such divers 
thexnes as folk songs, country 
almshouses, Derby Day, the 
ape-hous|9i at the Zoo, and many 
others. It is written in his own . 
whimsical style, though here 
and there flashes out in a few 
ironical words his contempt 
iOT Bomte social weakness. Mrs. 

Wiles, > the charwoman, and 
.her philosophical^ husband, who 


inherits a fortune are very amusing. We are grateful for this 
cheery book in these days when morbid literature somewhat 
predominates. , 

(Lottie Hoskins, 65, Chantry Road, Moseley, Birming- 
ham.) 

MIGHTIER THAN THE SWORD. By Alphonse 
CouRLANDER (T. Fislicr Unwin.) 

This well-written novel takes the reader into the journalistic 
theatre by way of the stage door, and shows him Fleet Street as 
it really is. The busy scenes of activity inside the offices of The 
Day, a famous, halfpenny newspaper, arc graphically depicted. 
Word by word, nay, almost letter by letter, wc see our morning 
paper “ built ” for us bclore our eyes. It is a perfect example 
ot pen architecture, and the love affairs of Humphrey Quain, 
reporter, leave us somewhat cold by comparison. The book is 
lull of excellent little character studies, and the end is thoroughly 
artistic. 

(C\Til G. Taylor, Farr Hall, Hesvvall. Cheshire.) 

We specially commend the Reviews sent in by Lucy 
G. Chamberlaine (Llandudno). Mary Cleland (Elles- 
mere), E. Smallwood (Higlibiiry), D. E. Grant (Smeth- 
wick), Mrs. F. M. Linklater (St. Leonards), Geo. Stanton 
(Leicester), Miss E. M. Northcolt (West Kirby), Vf. M. 
Lodge (Norwood), Margaret Rey (BourntMiiourti), J. 
Swinscow (Tunbridge Wells), Phyllis Wall (Sydenham), 
Mrs. Kathleen Lefe\Te (Longford), H. Caby (Fordham), 
Bertha C. Priestle}^ (London. \\’('). Dorothy Pratt 
(Chatteris), Mrs. Stephen Parker ((h)oleh A. R. Williams 
(Worcester), Miss ^'an der Pant (Highgate). A. \\. St. C. 
Tisdale (Cambridge), Ellis 'M. Brown (Glas^^iow), Miss 
B. O. Anderson (Scarborougli). Maijoric C. 13 arnard 
(London, S.W.), Winifred ^'rone (Jjx'crpool), Florence 
Karn (Gloucester), A. H. M. Sayers (Shefiieki), M. A. 
Newman (Badingham), Alan C Fraser (Bridgwater) , 
Emily Kington (Blairgowrie), Margaret J. Laird (Bel- 
fast), Gwendoline Jones (Swansea), Bessie Eades (Hamp- 
stead), M. E. Bradshaw Asherwood (Colcliester), Mrs. 
Agnes Ward Strong (Monkseaton), Misj? E. Moore 
(Oxford), Leo Delicati (Bristol), Miss J. A. Jenkins 
(Liverpool), and Miss A. E. Gowers (Haverhill). 

V. — The Prize of One Year’s Subscription to The 
Bookman is awarded to Mr. Alfred Victor 
Waller, of 2, Leamington Street, Sunderland. 
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JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU.* 

By T. E. Page. 


T he writings ol Rousseau are to-day practically 
unknown, and the twenty-seven volumes which 
contain them rest for the most ])art undisturbed amid 
the dust of libraries. Yet 150 years ago they moved 
tlie world and changed the destiny of nations. Their 
historical importance is of the highest ; as models of 
style they might be envied even by Voltaire ; and 3^ct 
they are forgotten. But of Rousseau himself there can 
be no forgetfulness. His thoughts and ideas, so far as 
they were real and true, have been absorbed into the 
common mass of knowledge, and what he wrote on edu- 
cation, “The Social Contract” or “inequality” has 
now chiefly an antiquarian importance, while his theories 
as to the happiness and virtue of primitive man appear 
to modern students onl^’ the fantastic dreams of imagin- 
ative ignorance. But while an\' interest in humanity 
'survives, Rousseau is a figure that must alwa\'s command 
attention. For assuredly never did a stranger being 
walk this common earth in the guise of man. At (me 
moment his head seems to touch the stars, at the next 
he sinks below fhe level of the brute, and whenever you 
seem to have laid 


(gaillardemeni) and without an\- scruple ” to send 
his offsjiring to the Foundling. Nil fuit unquatn 
sic nnpar sibi ; his inconsistencies are profound ; and 
vet in everything he is wholh’ satisfied with himself. 
Qiic la trompeite dii jiigcmeni dernier sonne quand elle 
voi 4 dra, je vicndrai cc hvre d la main devant le souverain 
^'uge — that is how he writes on the first page of his book, 
and he challenges anvone ol “ the innumerable throng” 
that stands before the throne to say sincerely, “ I was 
better than yon man.” The w ords almost stagger us, and 
indeed to read the “ Confessions” is to cease to w^onder 
that men have derided Rousseau as a Pharisee and a 
hypocrite, have spoken of him as a sort of Satyr who 
could at need assume “ The Mask of Cato,” or as one 
wiio “ under the pretence of making himself a Nature- 
creature ” sought shelter in a cottage only that, like 
Diogenes in his tub, he might draw more attention to 
his cynic snarls. And 3 et bexond question he was sin- 
cere. Vain he was, no douVit. neurotic, self-deceiving 
and incapable of judging his own acts in the clear light 
of truth, and vet Ixitli as a writer and a man he W’as at 

bottom honest. 


hold of him by a 
sudden transforma- 
tion he eludes the 
grasp. Read St. 
Augustine's “ Con- 
fessions ” and ycni 
know St. Augus- 
tine ; read Ciceio's 
“Letters” and it 
is the same ; or 
turn to Montaigne 
and you .see him, as 
he desired, “ stark- 
naked ” ; but the 
“ Confessions ” ol 
Rousseau leave the 
man an enigma and 
our judgment un- 



Think only of his 
life. For thirty 3^ears 
he had been penni- 
less, a vagabond, a 
lackey ; one at best 
w'hom a great lad}' 
might invite to her 
house but then sent 
“ to dine in the 
kitchen.” With an 
ardent ambition 
and an invincible 
lielief in his own 
superiority he had 
drunk deeph’ of the 
bitter waters of 
social scorn. And 
then on a sudden 


determined. Here 


he found himself 


come revelations 
that appal, and then 
passages of supreme 
and tender beaut 
His pen flows witli 
undisturbed ease 
from an apostrophe 
to virtue to a descrip- 
tion of how he “ de- 
cided very cheerfully 


* Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau, by Gerhard Gran, 
P^of. of Literature in 
the Univ^sity of Chris- 
tiania. Authorised 
Translation by Marcia 
Hargis Jans on. 
I2S. 6d. net. (.William 
Blackwood and Son.) 



famous. The Aca- 
demy of Dijon 
olfered as the sub- 
ject for a prize 
essay the question 
“ whether tlie pro- 
gress of the sciences 
and the arts has 
helped to corrupt or 
to elevate morals,” 
and, walking one 
day to Vincennes, 
he read the notice 
in a newspaper. 
Then and there 
Rousseau, as by 
some miracle, be- 
came a new man. 
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He could no longer ireathc/' he writes, the 
violent beating of bis heart alarmed him,” he felt 
” illuminated,” ” intoxicated.” ” inspired,” with the 
result that he quickly composed the famous ” tbs- 
course” — ^the first of his writings — and at once all 
Paris was at his feet. He hurled invectives at its 
dearest idols. He poured contempt upon its culture, 
its intellect, its graces, and the modern Babylon 
went into raptures over the new prophet. He might 
have been the darling of the salons and the pet philos- 
opher of titled beauties. He might have had pensions 
and places and all that his heart had long yearned for. 
Btit instead for thirty years he went out into the wilder- 
ness. He sold his fine \rig, his sword, and his watch, 
though he would have kept his linen shirts — forty-two 
of them — ^had they not been stolen, and turned his back 
on society for ever. ” He became,” says the present 
writer, ” the world’s most famous man ... he could 
have acquired riches, glory and titles ... he could have 
helped himself to everything the world prizes,” and ” yet 
he did not do so,” but ” continued to the end of his life 
to support himself miserably by copying work.” It was 
thus that St. Pierre, the author of ” Paul and Virginia ” 
found him in 1771 (see the beautiful passage in Morley, 
II., 317 seq.) ” in an overcoat with a white cap copying 
music,” with ” two little beds of blue and white striped 
calico, a table and a few chairs for his stock of furniture,” 
while ” his wife mended linen ” and ” the sparrows came 
for crumbs on the sills of the windows.” And yet there 
are critics who maintain that the man who deliberately 
chose such a life was at heart a charlatan. Those, how- 
ever, who know ” the signs of a prophet ” will possibly 
form a more charitable judgment. 

But indeed there were, as he himself said, ” two 
Rousseaus,” the one ” a man capricious, singular, fantas- 
tic,” the other ” obliged to work for his living,” and 
content, genius though he was, to do so. Or rather, 
perhaps, the position was still more complex. For there 
was in him not only that war between ” the flesh ” and 
” the spirit,” of which St. Paul speaks, and which, 
fierce as it is in ordinary men, may, where the brain is 
active and the body hail, excitable and nervous, become 
a very struggle to the death ; but the spirit also of 
Rousseau was divided against itself. ” The thorn in the 
flesh” was only one of the evil agencies that “ buffetedr” 
him ; for, to say nothing of other things, the pride of 
Rousseau was as the pride of Lucifer. His self-conceit was 
beyond words. \Vhatever befell, he never doubted that 
he was not as other men. He wallowed in the mire, but 
is assured thaLhe is without stain. He relates acts which 
discredit human nature, and then asks who can say 
Jffi meiUeur qm cet homme-ta. And yet the words, 
** How art thou fallen from heaven, O Son of the mom- 
fingV do not wholly apply to him. Spite of all his 
iaifings, there still lingers round him something of a 


.1 ^ ^ 

Divine radiance. Aind who are we we should fudge 
a life so marred by sin and sorrow, but yet so iUuminated 
by genius and aspiration ? Let us rather try to under- 
stand him ; and for those who would do so no volume 
could be better than the present one. It does not dis- 
cuss his writings or his philosophy — indeed, it ends with 
the publication of his first work — but is a ” psychological” 
study of the man himself during his first forty years, 
and, as such, has all the fascination of a novel. Or 
rather it has more. For in this moving story, strange 
as any in fiction, every touch is real, and the author 
writes not only with sympathy and insight, but also with 
vivacity and force, while he shows dramatic skill in 
setting Rousseau’s life in its proper scenery and surround- 
ings. The opening chapter, for instance, on Geneva, 
that ville tnste on tout le monde est de mauvaise humeur, 
as Voltaire said, and where you must even have a 
Biblical name, so that Rousseau, son of Isaac, had to be 
called ” after two apostles,” is a masterpiece of historic 
presentation. And the same may be said of the descrip- 
tion of ” Paris under Louis XV.,” where they ” called 
God M. de TEtre,” where ” un hon mot fait fortune ” and 
to be in love with everyone’s wife but your own was -a 
point of etiquette. Nor are these descriptions mere 
embellishments, for if you understand Rousseau’s Paris 
and Rousseau’s Geneva, the history of ” His Family,” of 
his ” Vagabondage,” and of ” Maman ” (M. de Warens), 
you begin to understand how Rousseau became what 
he was. At least you understand the origin of his faults, 
for the source of his genius remains incomprehensible. 
There was no reason why he should not have degener- 
ated into an erotic imbecile. Indeed, it would have been 
almost natural if he had. But, instead, on the road to 
Vincennes there came a great ” awakening,” and from 
that hour Rousseau wa^ one of the leaders of mankind. 
It is in vain that Professor Gerhard Gran — who here 
only is professorial — ^introduces the word ” subliminal,” 
and talks of ” the psychic stuff that, gained through 
inheritance, race and early experience, lay settled in his 
subconsciousness,” suddenly finding ” a road of com- 
munication” to the upper ” threshold.” For, indeed, 
such words explain nothing. The poorest of us know 
something of the ” subconscious ” activities of the brain, 
but how Rousseau the derelict became Rousseau the 
prophet is hidden from all but Him ” to whom all 
secrets are known.” If, however, on this point the 
author may perhaps arouse criticism, everywhere else he 
is wholly admirable. He has written a book which, once 
taken up, no one who either loves letters or understands 
the words homo sum can possibly lay down. 

For the rest, the translation is, as far as a stranger to 
the original can surmi’se, a very excellent one, and it is 
noteworthy that neither author nor translator uses a 
single word of ” Introduction.” Nor have they need to 
do so, for their work explains and recommends itself. 
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THE MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD.* 

By Thomas Seccombe. 


S IR -WILLIAM ROBERTSON NICOLL has broken 
out in a new place in the volume that he has 
just published on “ The Problem of Edwin Drood/* 
The first sentiment of many, perhaps the majority, of 
those who scan the title will be surely this subject 
might be allowed to take a long-earned rest. Its place 
is in the mausoleum of literary curiosities along with 
speculations as to the dedication of Shakespeare’s Son- 
nets, the authorship of the “ Eikon Basilike,” or the 
identity of Junius. A large number of keen, detective 
minds have exercised themselves upon the problem as 
upon a sharpening strop. Most of them have written 
books or pamphlets on the subject, and their lucubra- 
tions would fill a fair-sized dwarf bookcase. A few 
fanatical Dickensians may welcome any pretext for 
poring over the moiety of “ Edwin Drood ” once more. 
But the reader who does not take an active part in the 
Dickensian fellowship may well regard with some cold- 
ness the appeal of a book which makes the re-perusal 
of a fairly long and difficult, though unfinished, work a 
prior condition of complete understanding. If the 
general reader is dissuaded b}^ these prima facie con- 
siderations from the discussion of Sir William Nicoll’s 
latest work, let us say at once that he will incur the 
risk of missing not only one of its author’s most interest- 
ing productions, but also one of the most considerable 
critical performances of recent years. The book’s great 
achievement, indeed, is that it does not depend for its 
interest by any means exclusively upon the discovery of 
X in the matter of the specific solution of the Edwin 
Drood mystery. The present deponent, at any rate, 
found an interest of no secondary kind in its pages as 
an investigation of the testimony as to all the circum- 
stances attending the production of Dickens’s latest 
work. It abounds in documentary evidence, it reveals 
with singular suggestiveness the evolution of Dickens’s 
latest manner, it brings us nearer “ Dickens — the last 
phase ” than any book we can remember to have read. 
With Mr. Lehmann’s admirable book on Dickens as 
an Editor ” it goes far to vindicate the reality of national 
gratitude to the great novelist, now in his hundredth 
year. Battered by life, and worn by the many leagues 
of print which he had traversed, Dickens had indeed 
journeyed far from “ pou sto ” of '' Nicholas Nickleby " 
and “ Oliver Twist.” One may not be able to agree 
with the writer that ” Edwin Drood ” is one of the best 
of his works. An analogy is employed between some 
elements in ” Drood ” and in ” Hunted Down.” The 
parallel is rather damning to the unfinished work of 
1870 ! A more melodramatic, theatrical and unsatis- 
f^tory short stoiy^ than ” Hunted Down ” would be 
hard to discover among the works of the reprinted. 
The bloom and the flush of Dickens’s wonderM morning 
had evaporated long before the day of ” Edwin Drood.” 
His style had lost every scrap of that wonderful sim- 
plicity and eighteenth century rotundity so remarkable 
in his first great successes. The marvel is that it should 
have acquized so many new qualities of distinction. 

1 • ** Problem of Edwin Drood : A Study in the Methods 
of ^Dickens.” By Sir W. Robertson NicoU. 38. 6d. net. 
'fodder, ik; Stoaghton.) 


The opening passage in the second chapter of Edwin 
Drood,” for instance, is a far more elaborate piece of 
prose than Dickens could have possibly imagined in his 
impressionable youth. Yet how bright that wonderful 
eye still is, how little undimmed that marvellous vision, 
and that amazingly vivid power of portrayal. For 
sheer writing power, in mere force of description, how 
many authors are there of any age who can stand up 
against it ? 

If a descriptive critic of to-day wants a new subject, 
a terra incognita, let him write about the early and iln- 
discovered plots of Dickens. Nobody marks them at 
the time of reading. ^ propos of his inquiries here our 
author makes a few remarkable discoveries about them. 
The plots of most of the novels indeed, from ” Barnaby 
Rudge ” to “ Our Mutual Friend,” are fearful and 
wonderful things. A monograph might be written (we 
cannot asseverate that it would be read) about each 
one of them. But the plot of “ Edwin Drood ” stands 
apart, it seems, from most, if not all of them. It is a 
thoroughly lurid and melodramatic plot ; but it does 
possess a certain interest of its own, and it does reflect 
a considerable amount of interest upon the characters. 
For Dickens this is a novelty with a vengeance ! In 
most of his books the plot appears like some malignant 
parasite draining the life blood of the parent stem of 
character. In ” Drood ” the plot has an independent 
life of its own. Faith in Wilkie Collins, which had 
germinated a dozen years ago, had now borne rij)e fruit. 

Without professing in the least to be an expert on 
this thorny question, I must say that Sir William’s 
solution seems to me eminently sane and satisfying. In 
the first place, it is extremely tentative and unaggressive. 
In the second, it is based broadly and munistakably 
upon the irrefragable testimony of Forster. Forster, 
with all his faults, remained to the very end Dickens’s 
chosen biographer and confidante. The suggestion that 
the great man deliberately misled Forster as to the 
general tendency of the tale is inadmissible. Forster’s 
hints, therefore, must form the nucleus of any really 
judiciad summing-up of the matter. The first object of 
the Bench is to cut aw^ay the tangled and luxuriant 
overgrowth of baseless theory. When this is done and 
a few careful qualifications cautiously made, it seems to 
me that we have a solution approximate enough for the 
purposes of any reasonable curiosity. The testimony 
of the illustrator. Sir Luke Fildes, so far as it goes, is 
absolutely corroborative of the biographer. Ever5rthing 
points to the conclusion that the villain, Jasper, tried 
to murder his nephew, Edwin, by strangling him with 
a black scarf. That Dickens intended that the wicked 
uncle should have succeeded in his intention seems to 
me equally certain Jasper had premeditated and 
rehearsed the murder in the opium den. The motive 
was the fierce and wolfish passion for Edwin’s betrothed. 
This passion, revealed finely in one of the original illus- 
trations, was cloaked by a most revolting duplicity. 
Jasper, says our author, was ” an unredeemed villain; 
he was an5rthing but a fool. He drugged Drood ; 
he strangled him ; he put his body in quicklime ; he 
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had time to rob the victim of his jewellery [but for one 
unknowTi, recently acquired ring which was ultimately 
to prove the pi^ce de conviction] ; he maintained a 
threatening and defiant attitude. He had done his 
business.'' We are to imagine him working with a 
Hyde-like malevolence, suggested by his ebullitions 
against the urchin Deputy, in a night of the wildest 
tempest. He is a new type of villain rather lor Dickens, 
and a far more successful one than the typically 
Dickensian, wholly incredible. Carker. His passion, too, 
is a new element, revealing a considerable change as it 
seems to us in Dickens’s moral perspective. The gradual 
determination to criminal motives, which set in only 
after the first efflorescence of his genius seems to arrive 
at its climax in the lurid plot of “ Edwin Drood.” The 
theory that Edwin, after all, w’as not dead and was to 
appear in the eleventh or twelfth part redivivus, seems 
to me untenable. There is no iota of evidence to sup- 
port it, and the only two jdeas in its favour are first, 
that it was rather contrary to Dickens’s method to 
destroy a title ” ; secondly, the suggestion conveyed 
by the design at the foot of the original green wrapper. 
Our author is not at his happiest. I think, in his descrip- 
tion and elucidation of these designs. But he makes 
the essential point, namely, that they are not to be 
taken too closely or literally. They are rude hierogly- 
phics, and like Zadkiel’s, are to be interpreted with the 
eye of faith. After taking immense pains to construct 
and conceal an elaborate mystery, it was hardly likely 
that Dickens was going to give it away on the cover. 
As to the mode of death, there seems to me no evading 
the express statement made by Dickens to his illustrator 
that he must have a long black scarf for Edwin to be 
strangled with. As regards Jasper’s ejaculations in the 
opium den — “ Look dowm, look down ” — too much im- 
portance need not be attached to tliem. Miss Stoddart’s 
suggestion on this point seems quite adequate. The 
idea of flinging Edwin from the tcjwer may have occurred 
to Jasper and been abandoned. Highly probable, too, 
is her speculation that the Sapsea monument was to be 
the destination of the murdered man’s remains. Jasper 
may have conveyed some quicklime into tliat spacious 
receptacle before depositing the body there. There wa?? 
ample opportunity for such operations in the midnight 
solitude of the precincts. These outlines seem fairly 
meritable, but the precise manner in which the discovery 
was to be worked out must remain Dickens’s secret. 
The ring, the opium woman, Princess Puffer, Durdles, 
Datchery and the Deputy, and finally the suspicions of 
]y[r. Grewgious were evidently to be the main instru- 
ments of conviction. Grewgious, whose first appearance 


is so impossibly grotesque, but who improves so steadily 
upon acquaintance, was in my opinion, to play a most 
conspicuous part. Tartar, of course, marries Rosa, and 
Crisparkle, Helena. Neville, it seems, was to be spirited 
away, probably killed in the act of bringing the " wicked 
man ” to justice. All this part of his thesis Sir William 
appears to prove to our complete satisfaction. Far more 
than any of his predecessors he has gone into the ques- 
tion of manuscripts, interlineations and erasures. As he 
recapitulates these we cannot help repeating: What is 
he going to make of all this ? Nothing, however, could 
be more satisfactory than the way in which every ounce 
of this evidence is made to fit into its ])lace, and to tell 
upon the volume and weight of the converging mass of. 
proof. This part of the book is an admirable illustra- 
tion of the judicial method. 

When it comes to the question of “ Who is Datchery ? ” 
the case is altered. Dickens left no clues here of an 
external kind. Everything depends upon the ingenuity 
of the commentators and much, if not most, of this 
ingenuity seems to us hopelessly misplaced. Nor can 
we wholly exempt Sir William from this indictment. 
His theory" that Datchery is Helena is certainly one of 
the best and the best sustained. It is lar more plausible, 
for instance, than the incredible proposition that Datch- 
ery is Drood himself. Both suppositions seem to me to 
impugn the sanity of Dickens as an artist. Our inter- 
preter uses the erasures and interlineations here with 
an almost uncanny cleverness. Yet, after all his exer- 
tions, the case seems to us less than “ not proven." 
That an artist of Dickens’s calibre should be reduced to 
such a pitiable artifice as a male-impersonator is, to us, 
a thing too painful to contemplate. The explanation 
of Datchery saying (to himself be it remembered) : “ I 
like the old tav ern way of kee])mg scores ’’ is a marvel 
of literary gymnastic, but, after all, “ it will not do." 

1 am inclined to think that Datchery w^as a new char- 
acter and an emissary of Grew gious, probably some sort 
of relation, and no more. He is a melodramatic figure 
at best. That is enough, without representing him as 
a \^oung and beautiful woman masquerading as an 
amateur detective, and consuming brown sherry and 
mutton chops ! Our author himself, I’m inclined to 
think, has a slight revulsion of feeling from the strain 
of such a conjecture, .'^t any rate, he refers to it not 
at all in his concluding chapter, which is a most admir- 
able drawing together of the various lines of evidence, 
conjecture and parallel, in what will prove, we are con- 
vinced, to the multitude of readers one of the most 
repaying books on the subject of Charles Dickens that 
the century of his fame has yet produced. 


IRew Books* 


THE “SWANSTON” STEVENSON* 

In tlie latest instalment of this admirable edition of the 
Works of Robert Louis Stevenson are the books to be 
regarded as his contribution to the science, art, or sport — 

* “ Records of a t'amily of Engineers ; Additional Memories 
and Portraits ; Later Essays ; Lay Morals ; Prayers Written 
for .Eamilt Use at Vailima ; A Footnote to History ; Island 
Nights'* Entertainments ; In the South Seas ; Letters from 
Samoa; TheEbbTide; Weir of Hermistbn ; St.Ives.’ Vols. XVI. 
to XX. (Swanston Edition.) 6s. net each. (Chatto & Windus.) 


whichever it may be — of Politics. He was apparently a 
philosophic Tory ; in practice governed by the most 
democratic ideals, but withal, when it came to stated 
principles, a contemner of the ** G.O.M.,” Home Rule, and 
Mr. Hyndman. In the happy sanctuary of Samoa, a little 
king in exile, experiencing the joys of a sort of feudal lord, 
it seemed to him that Britain, shedding every rag of 
feudalism as fast as it could, was drifting to perditipn;* 
There is an essay on " The Day after To-morrow," in the 
sixteenth of these volumes which shows his apprehenaibfii 
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of an overwhelming socialism wherein the official inspector 
should be over-riding all, and our condition something far 
more like the ant-heap than any previous human polity. 
In his writings, however, arc few such warm deliverances 
on the problems of his native land ; he was out of the 
fight before the bricks were really seriously flying, and we 
count it fortupate that his political excursions in the mam 
confined themselves to the isles of his adoption, where the 
issues were less complicated, and the party protagonists a 
little more romantic than they are with us at home. A 
Footnote to History ” and “ Letters from Samoa ” may 
have seemed to some readers an unfortunate divagation 
from the proper business of his life, but these diversions are 
traditional in the best of imaginative writers, and they 
serve to prove some human touch wdth things in actual 
life. When Stevenson settled in Samoa he found the island 
with a native nominal king and a half, and German influence 
obnoxiously pre-eminent ; the white officials appointed by 
the Berlin Convention quite unec^ual to their task. The 

Footnote ” and these Samoan letters to The Times and 
the Pall Mall Gazette may have as little influence on his 
future reputation as the “ Defensio Sccunda ” has on the 
repute of Milton, and they only partly served their purpose, 
for, though the two obnoxious officials w^erc withdrawal 
mainly on his intervention, his friend the dethroned 
Mattaafa gained nothing by it 

Nor were his other divagations into the history, life, and 
manners of these ultimate isKs quite to the taste of eager 
Stevensonians. When he began the series of travel papers 
now knowm as “In the Seven Seas “ it w'as auspiciou.sly ; 
the Odyssian glamour was about his opening, where we 
share his wonder and delight in that first landfall. But 
“ The Isles of Vivian,” which made him bond-slave for the 
rest of his life, when seen too long and intimately, refused 
to sustain the emotional ardour, the subjective beauty of 
their first conception, and the task he had embarked on 
with elation speedily began to chafe We have here, as in 
the Edinburgh Edition, but a selection from the South Sea 
articles contributed in i8gi to Black and White and the 
New York Sun ; with the addition of a half section omitted 
fnmi the Edinburgh Edition describing a visit to the Kona 
coast of Hawaii and the kqiers’ port of embarkation for 
Molokai. That part of the w ork which best pleased Stevenson 
himself was the section treating of the Gilbert Islands, and 
it derives additional interest as describing a stale of manners 
and of government now past awaiy. 

The magic air of the Nukahiva landfall is rejieated in 
" The Beach of Falcsa,” the best tale of “ The Island Nights’ 
Entertainments,” wheie the narrator secs his island first at 
dawn as Conrad’s sailor sees the East in “ Youth,” myster- 
ious and bdorous. The very best criticism of it came from 
the author himself in a letter to Sidney Colvin : — “ It is 
the first realistic South Sea story ; I mean with real South 
Sea character and details of life. Everybody else wdio has 
tried, that I have seen, got carried away by the lomancc, 
and ended in a kind of sugar-candy sham epic, and the 
whole effect was lost — there was no ei clung, no human 
grip, consequently no conviction. Now^ I have got the 
smell and look of the thing a good deal. You wall know 
more about the South Seas after you have read my little 
tale than if you had read a library As lo wdicther anyone 
else will read it I have no guess. 1 am in an off time, bui 
there is just the possibility it might make a hit ; for the 
yarn is good and melodramatic, and there is quite a love- 
affair — for me.” It is to be noticed that “ The Beach of 
FaJesa,” in 1892 was regarded as immoral in the absence 
of a marriage certificate : “ It is a ])oisoned bad world for 
the romancer, this Anglo-Saxon world,” said the^ndignant 
author. 

“ The Ebb Tide, or Stevenson's Blooming Error — about 
as grim a tale as ever was wTitten, and as grimy and as 
hateful,” was the author’s final judgment on a tale which 
gave him a great deal of trouble, and emerged from his 
hands at last seriously curtailed in its proportions as in- 
tended. In his correspondence, curiously, there is little 
or no indication of the share that his step-son Mr. Lloyd 
Osbourne had in its design and preparation, and when it 


first appeared, alf the good parts in it — ^as the opening 
chapters — were ascribed to Stevenson, and all the bad to 
his collaborateur. A note by Mr. Osbourne to the present 
edition shows some natural resentment of so unflattering a 
conclusion, and he explains that the early parts of both 
“ The Wrecker ” and ” The Ebb Tide,” w'erc entirely his as 
well as the whole inception of Huish’s scheme. The 
collaboration produced a w^ork ol considerable popularity ; 
of its kind the tale is excellent , but its dialogue and its 
narrative style arc on different planes, and it lacks the 
artistic unitv of that fine fragment “ Weir of Hermiston,*^ 
or even “ St Ives,” as completed by Qiiiller-Couch. 

Nr.TL Munro. 


AN ABSORBING PICTURE.* 

Henry Fowler was cs.sentially a ])olitician, and a politician 
on a grand scale So broad w^as iiis mind, so well stored 
with hi.story, that a spirit of most judicial fairness char- 
acterised his views No party man in the meaner sense 
of the word, his \’icw's were treated with the greatest respect 
both by friend and loe By the former he was looked up 
to almost as a Court of Appeal. And this great personality 
moved amid great events, vital in the history of the nation. 
His own immediate contribution to that history was in the 
highest degree worthy of the man 

Of no common interest then should be his biography. 
We may say at once that it realises all our expectations, 
and w^c rise from reading it with a far higher admiratioa 
for the* man as a politician than we ever held before. With 
the exception that some of the letters and speeches might 
easily have been curtailed without detracting from the 
interest, the political part ot the biography is thoroughly 
well done. 

And yet most readers will agree that the chief value of 
Mrs. Hamilton's book lies in her portrayal of an extra- 
ordinarily interesting personality : a personality full of 
contrasts, at first sight almost irreconcilable contrasts. As 
we read on, however, we realise that the very greatness of 
the man lay in his power of combining apparent opposites 
into one workable whole. Seldom has a character been so 
cleverly dissected. Seldom have readers been presented 
with such absorbing psychological problems. 

Henry Fowler was a latter-day Puritan, such a ihorouglu 
going Puritan as is rarely to be seen. His principles were 
inflexible, his ideals lofty from the beginning to the end of 
hi.s life " Life is real, life is earnc.st,” was his motto. Yet 
this same man m his political connections was always ready 
to compromise Strongly he held that his views were 
the best, he was prepared if needs be to acccjfl the second 
best. On the other liand, while his sound sense forbade 
any indulgence in exaggerated language at St. Stephens, 
in ins home at Woodthornc the exaggeration ol his language 
was almost a byword among the servants These contra- 
dictions, seeming or real, would fill a page. Never was 
there a more devoted Methodist, yet seldom has the Church 
of England had a more genuine admirer. With a mind 
utterly closed to the beauties of scimcry and the gentle 
influences ol art and music, he could nevertheless demand 
such a noble and beautiful service in Methodist churches as 
“ shall boldly avowm the teeth of a miserable utilitarianism, 
an obedience to Him Who required that the sockets 
of His tabernacle should be of silver and the snuff-dishes 
of pure gold,” such a service of song as should be “ the 
noble expression of the melody of Christian devotion by 
the melody of earthly music.” The high-jnicst of .nestheti- 
cism, John Ruskin, might have written this. 

A mind such as his, moving in the lofty empyrean of 
thought, could with difficulty descend to lower realnLs. 
He could manage men, but not boys. He feasted on facts 
plain and unclouded : facts seen through a mist of fiction 
were abhorrent to him. A determined Liberal, he was 
nevertheless pessimistic as to new ventures. A dour man, 

• “ The Life of Henry Hailley Fowler.” By Edith Henrietta 
Fowler (Hon. Mrs. Hamilton). 21s. net. (Hutchm.son.) 
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he rejoiced in jok^ against himsdif. B&t it is impossible 
to give the faintest conception of the scintillating. wit and 
sympathetic humour with which this absorbing picture is 
painted by his gifted daughter. Her more serious chapters, 
too, such as the one on Methodism, are illuminating to the 
last degree. 

IUnminating too is the sketch of the household which 
quite naturally gave rise to “ Isabel Carnaby/’ " We were 
trained to talk to him and amuse him all our lives." He 
was constantly " plucking them up by the roots to see 
how they were growing,” and his delight was unbounded 
when one of his children showed she had grown up by 
producing a novel that embodied the two things dearest 
to his heart, politics and Methodism. 

THE INDIAN POLICE * 

Mr. Gouldsbury's frankness, simplicity and humour 
lend such .charm to his account of the numerous exciting 
adventures which fell to his lot while he was on duty as a 
police official, or hunting big game in the tangled jungles 
of India, that, though his book comes, as it does, on 
the heels of more than one volume of a similar character, 
he need entertain little fear that it will lack readers. His 
is a hunting as well as a police record, and it is a thousand 
pities that the commonplace title, ” Life in the Indian 
Police,” should give no clue to what unquestionably is the 
larger and more enjoyable portion of the work. The chief 
impression that this book leaves is the fact of the 
Englishman’s ability to succeed in a difficult position in a 
far-off land without any previous preparation for his task. 
The author, while at school, gave his attention to play 
rather than to " the less interesting subjects necessary for 
examinations ” ; but tlirough the good offices of an uncle, 
” an official of some influence in Calcutta,” he was able to 
exchange his ” dingy rooms in Bayswater ” and an annual 
income of ” less than ;f40,” derived from a connection with 
a firm which did not consider his services ” absolutely in- 
dispensable,” for a post in the Indian police, which not only 
brought him a comfortable salary, but also gave him con- 
siderable authority over a large and populous district. At 
the time of his departure from England he knew absolutely 
nothing about money matters or business methods. Before 
he knew much of the language of the people amongst whom 
he was placed, and after the briefest probation, he was 
appointed to the responsible post of ” assistant superin- 
tendent of police,” from which, in the course of a few years, 
he was promoted to still higher posts. Mr. Gouldsbury does 
not hesitate to confess some of the awkward situations that 
arose during his eaily years of officialdom ; but on the 
whole he seems to have done well. Probably the most 
interesting observation he makes regarding police matters 
is his reference to the utter un trustworthiness of native 
officials, and their inclination to harass those over 
whom they are placed, their methods of extorting confes- 
:sions, of which the author gives some examples (pp. 281-2), 
that are ingenious though positively barbaric. Like so 
many others of his profession, he maintains that educa- 
tion is driving Hindostan to the "dogs,” and takes 
■delight in caricaturing the educated Indians, or ” the 
Babus ” as he calls them. But in spite of this, he is not a 
1 :ly>rough-going native-hater. He is very generous in his 
'i:iribute to the detective genius of the Indian police officials, 
and his stories of the exploits of one. Kali Dass - a native 
sleuth — make delightful reading. S.N S. 

SUDERMANN IN ENGLISH.! 

It is* curious how little interest is taken in England in 
culTei;||t German literature. The eyes of our critics arc 

• " Life In the Indian Police.” By C. E. Gouldsbury. With 
^4 Illustrations. 78, 6d. net. (Chapman & Hall.)' 

t ** Morituri : Three One-Act Plays.” By Hermann Suder- 
Translated by Archibald Alexander. 

” Boses : Four One-Act Plays.” By Hermann Sudermann. 
''Tifaftala.ted bv Frank, j^s. net ea& vol. (Duckworth.) 


fixed chiefly on France and Russia, mi even those few 
German names that are known to us^ the names of Suder- 
mann and Hauptmann for instance, are indeed little more 
than names. One welcomes, therefore, all the more warmly 
these two small volumes of translations of seven of Suder- 
mann's plays. Under the collective ijtle of ” Morituri ” 
are gathered ” Teja,” ” Fritzchen,” and " The Eternal 
Masculine,” and under ” Roses ” — ” Streaks of Light/* 
” The Last Visit,” ” Margot,” and ” The Far-Away Prin- 
cess.” 

The.se two volumes are not only of importance in them- 
selves, but they are intensely interesting, as showing the 
influence of Ibsen on an imaginative and original mind. 
They certainly have, as a whole, that curious and fore- 
boding atmosphere that Ibsen manages to convey in so 
remarkable a fashion. They deal with strange problems 
of the soul with that air as of secret dppths below th^ 
normal surface of life, of which Ibsen was such a master. 
And yet they have a delicate personality of their own, 
which makes them individual and finished works of art. 

Of the seven, ” Teja ” is undoubtedly the weakest. 
It is a story of the Gothic camp overlooking Vesuvius 
The Goths have taken up an impregnable position, but 
they are dying from hunger, and await daily the fleet of 
ships bringing them food. It is the marriage day of Teja, 
the king of the Goths. His marriage is purely diplomatic, 
and he hardly even notices his bride for some time. The 
play consists largely of a dialogue between the two, in 
which her simple nobility gradually wins hiiji to her. He 
knows, but keeps secret from her, that his fleet has been 
captured, and that at dawn he, at the head of his men, is going 
to make a hopeless onslaught on the vast army before 
him. When she learns the truth she behaves with heroic 
submission, and the curtain tails at the moment of 
parting. 

There is not much to be said for this play beyond the 
fact that it shows the rather odd psychological workings 
of Teja’s brain. It is decidedly uninteresting. 

The same cannot be said of ” Fritzchen,” the next in 
order in the book. It is the story of how Lieutenant von 
Drosse arrives home to his parents with the knowledge 
that within twenty-four hours he will be no more. He 
has created a disgraceful scandal with another officer's 
wife, an officer who is a dead shot, and the Court of 
Honour of the regiment are now sitting in judgment 
upon him. But the agony of his mind is not whether he 
will have to fight, but whether he will be allowed to fight. 
The injured officer has horsewhipped him, and it is doubt- 
ful whether he will be given the opportunity of a duel. 
When he reaches home neither mother nor father know 
that anything is amiss. But it is not long before the father 
guesses, and, when he is alone with his son, he finds out all. 
He is at first furious at his son’s disgrace, but when the 
lieutenant points out to him that he had never led such a 
life till his father had practically suggested he should, he 
is overwhelmed. This volte face is, indeed, too drastic, and 
adds a touch of melodrama to a powerful situation. He is 
now as tortured as his son lest the Court will not sanction 
the duel, but, to his immense and mournful relief, the news 
arrives that they have sanctioned it. The play closes with 
the lieutenant taking leave of his parents — ^the mother 
still unwitting that he is going straight to death. 

The last play of this volume is of quite a different gentf^. 
It has the airy unreality of a fairy tale, and yet it is tepK^ed 
with a very caustic irony. Its atmosphere is umque — 
rather as though Hans Andersen, Shaw, and Anatole j^rance 
had collaborated to make the reader charmed and ua-* 
comfortable at one and the same moment. There is 
queen, a painter, a marshal, a marquis in blue, a marquiii 
in pink, a deaf maid of honour, a sleepy maid of honour, 
and so on. The painter falls ity love with the queen, and 
is plotted against by the marquises. The marshal is 
ordered to seize him, and, after threatening summary 
death, ends by becoming his bosom friend. It is an ex*, 
quisite phantasy touched with a breath of Utteiuess* 

The first play in ” Roses ** is Streaks pi SlSs 

and the one that fotlpwa next, '^Margpt/' show, 
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Ibsen's influence more precisely than any of the others. 
There are oidy three actors in '* Streaks of Light — the 
husband, Wittich, his wife, Julia, and his wife's so-called 
lover, Pierre. Julia is of the order of Hedda Gabler — b. 
thoroughly neurotic woman utterly tired of her home. 
She has become jPierre's mistress, and is hidden by him 
in the pavilion in the garden of his mother's house. Pierre 
is a wretched youth of twenty, terrified lest his liaison may 
be discovered, and already weary to death of his Julia. 
In his querulous selfishness he reminds one exactly of the 
married son in " Rutherford and Son.” It is evening, and 
Pierre has just slipped over to the pavilion to see Julia 
and inform her that her husband has been to call on his 
mother that afternoon, and that he believes that he suspects 
him — Pierre. As they sit there talking there is suddenly 
a knocking without, and Wittich enters slowly. He is a 
big man, and Pierre and Julia are filled with terror. But, 
instead of behaving in the obvious manner, he is all weak 
and sobbing. They begin to pluck up heart, and presently 
are talking to him in a grand manner. All at once Wittich, 
under some impulse of rage, leaps up and stabs Julia dead. 
Pierre rushes wildly into the darkness. The curtain falls. 

It is what one might call a morbid play, but it is very 
impressive. The characters of Julia and Pierre are conceived 
with rare insight into a certain type of disordered personality. 

” Margot,” as was mentioned before, is another play 
modelled, apparently, on Ibsen. Its subject is unpleasant, 
but its treatment highly arresting. It is just this — the 
psychology pf a girl who has been seduced at an early age. 
The mother has kept the fact from the father, and the only 
other person who knows about it is the middle-aged family 
lawyer. These two together have, after three years of 
scheming, made the man promise to marry Margot. She 
has consented to their plans until he has actually proposed 
-^when she declines him. This is when the play opens. 
The mother, who has an idea that this marriage alone 
will re-habilitate her daughter in her own eyes, brings 
her to call on the lawyer, and wliilc she is sent out of 
the room tells him everything. lie then sees Margot 
alone, and their conversation practically constitutes the 
play. Her character, as shown to us little by little, is, 
perhaps, the most interesting thing in either of these two 
volumes. She is compounded of those contradictions that 
so delight the psychologists of to-day ; and, it need hardly 
be added, she is utterly different from what her mother 
supposes. Then gradually it comes out that the man she 
is really in love with is the lawyer, who, fortunately, is 
really in love with her. The play ends on a note of hope. 

” The Last Visit,” again, shows signs of Ibsen in its 
unexpectedness, but it shows them less markedly. A 
captain has been shot dead in a duel, and the body is lying 
in the next room awaiting removal. The young girl, whose 
father and mother used to look after the captain, and who 
herself used often to take in his meals, is sitting there, 
when a veiled lady enters bearing a wreath. She was the 
late captain's beloved, but as she is already married she 
has to be cautious. The young girl is very quiet and 
respectful, and retires from sight, leaving the veiled lady 
(a countess) to talk alone with Lieutenant von Wolters, a 
friend of the deceased. There is mention of some com- 
promising letters, and she induces the lieutenant to open 
the desk and search for them. They cannot be found, 
and the veiled lady, in exasperation, says some harsh 
things about the captain. Thereupon the young girl enters, 
hands her a bundle of letters, and begs her to take away her 
wreath, after what she has heard her say : 

The Lady : What do you say to that, Herr von Wolters ? 
This person acts as if she were the mistress of the h(mse t 

Daisy [proudly) : I am. 

The Lady [stares at her through her lorgnette and smiles) : Oh, 

really I 

Daisy [her hearing pure and proud) : The night before he died 
I became his wife. 

That is somewhat in thfe Ibsen manner, is it not ? 

V’ The last of these seven plays is ” The Far-Away Prin- 
It is a very light comedy, not without a touch of 
symbolims* It relates how a princess came to an inn, and 
axisfaken by a young tutor for a girl of the same class 
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as himself. He tells her how he has fallen in love with 
the princess, although he has never even seen her, and he 
explains how wonderful his princess is, how far above them 
in every way. The princess, who is an unhappy, ailing 
girl, listens with secret pleasure, and when he discovers 
who she is she offers him a rose out of her hat, ** because 
the unreal must always dwell in the imagination.” It is 
a pretty comedy, but its substance is very slight. 

So of the plays we have discussed one may say that 
” Fritzchen,” ” Streaks of Light,” and ” Margot,” are the 
most remarkable, ” The Eternal Masculine ” the most 
recherche, while ” Teja ” is the least interesting, or rather 
the only truly uninteresting one. 

Richard Curle 


THE SPORTING INSTINCT.* 

Martin Swayne delighted a host of readers by that book 
of amazing wit and cleverness, “ Lord Richard in the 
Pantry.” He is a young novelist who moves on wholly 
unconventional lines, and who might take as his motto 
the ancient saying : “ Nullius addictus sum jurare in verba 
magistri.*’ In his new book he is thinking of the proverb 

When poverty comes in at the door, love flies out of the 
window.” He recognises that one of the greatest tragedies 
of human life is the sudden sweeping away of the material 
resources on which our earthly happiness depends. Such 
a loss makes a deeper impression, specially on the middle- 
aged, than the sharpest bereavement. It may be com- 
pared to the physician’s overwhelming verdict that death 
must come ere long by a lingering and torturing disease. 
Yet that sentence has often called forth unsuspected heroism. 
The patient rises above sordid and mean concerns, for he 
.sees a way of escape beyond the trial. For the misery of a 
loss of fortune there arc few compensations, if the loser 
has been accustomed from childhood to a self-indulgent 
existence. Martin Swayne's heroine, Mrs. Ellcrshawe, 
a beautiful woman on the sunny side of forty, is the wife 
of a country gentleman with a fortune of £^,ooo a year, 
and has a personal income of £400 When the novel opens 
she is mistress of Branscombe Lodge, a leader of local 
society, who refuses to invite to her Christmas party the 
wealthy Fritton family, because their fortune has been 
made out of a hair-wash She persists in her refusal 
although her good-natured husband remonstrates, ” Hair 
is one of the few things that are really worth restoring.” 
Mrs. Ellenshawe loves spending money. While the message 
of doom lies in the house unopened, she plans a visit to 
the stores in London for new fish-knives, dining-room 
carpet, and a twenty-guinea electric plate-warmer for the 
sideboard. When the crash comes she finds herself bound 
for life to an inferior man, a selfish, greedy child-husband, 
who settles down apathetically to live on her small means 
in a villa on the Sussex coast. Martin Swayne’s astonish- 
ing genius is best displayed in the portraiture of Phil Eller- 
shawe. Here is a vigorous, self-satisfied man in the prime 
of life, with an enormous appetite, and a taste for out-door 
amusements. He shouts and bangs tables and utters 
” inarticulate roars that typify the jungle.” ” If I was 
poor,” he exclaims, ” I would work for my bread and 
butter and not complain.” And again, ” If I had had to 
work, I believe I would have got on. ... I don’t pretend 
to be a genius. But compared with most men 

” Fifteen years ago, at his marriage, he had spoken in a 
very loud voice. Since then, the experiences of life had 
done nothing to soften it.” The loud voice, the roaring 
joviality, the school -boy brag, tolerable enough to his wife 
and his neighbours in the wealthy squire, become odious 
in the tenant of a little seaside villa, whose days a^re spent 
on the golf-links, who eats and drinks more than is good 
for him, and bullies his wife for an occasional five-pound 
note. She says at last with bitter contempt : ” Why, 

don’t you do something to earn a decent livelihood ? ” 

♦ ” The Sporting Instinct.” By Martin Swayne. 6 s* 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 
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The beautiful, popular woman comes to hate this lazy 
loafer, and the situation is saved only by the patient 
chivalry of Major Singleton, a friend with all the innate 
nobility of Colonel Newcome. We have never read a book 
which described vdth. such masteily analysis the torments 
of the pleasure-lover who has. suddenly lost riches and 
social prestige. Without a large income, Mrs. Kllershawc 
confesses : “I might as well not have liv’cd ; just as a 
flower might as well not have lived if its roots wither just 
as it begins to bloom.” In medueval torturc-cliambcrs, 
we are shown to-day the narrow space behind a grating 
from which the judge once listened to Ihe confessions of 
the sufferers, with the desk at which lie wrote, and the 
lantern which shed its flickering light upon his paper. 
Martin Swayne has a keen ear for life’s tragic undertones, 
and a lantern that searches to the depths ol souls. He 
has produced a novel of extraordinary merit, daring and 
original in conception and full of vivacity in detail. The 
fabric is encrusted with dazzling gems. We can scarcely 
turn a page without lighting on an epigram, yet there is 
nothing forced or centrifugal in the talk of any of the 
characters. We take a few examples at random : 

” Without character one is as useless as a railway without 
♦rails ” 

“ A woman with so uianv jewels must have had an interesting 
past ” 

" The literature oi satisfaction, of the millions of people who 
have attained pleasure, is unwritten It is easy to write about 
sad things, Sir George, but no one can write about pleasure. 
You cannot write with white ink on white paper.” 

” A great deal ol liread is crumbled by wives in villas because 
so many situations occur in which it is the only thing to do” 

” Since motors were introduced a great impetus has been 
given to the manufacture of falsehoods in the home, as well as 
on the rubber market ” 

” London is full of husbands who never recover from their 
wives Ihey marry, and one hears nothing more about them 
Occasionally you meet them in the street, wandering along 
with their eyes on the pavement, in a state of helpless content- 
ment.” 

” Genealogical trees cast deep shadows.” 

” Happiness is an act of courage,” she said at length. ‘‘No 
one can be happy without the courage to be happy.’ ” 

‘‘ ‘ You can’t expect a person, after being swept aw-ay by an 
avalanche, to sit up and pick out the edelweiss that has fieen 
carried down with it.’ ” 

Mrs. Ellershawe has been swept away by an avalanche 
and for a while she is dazed and stupefied. When the 
story ends she has regained her foothold, and is searching 
for the white flower of happiness ?mong the rocks above 
the glacier’s edge. Martin Swayne 's new novel yflaccs him 
in the front rank of our younger fiction-writer^ No book 
of the season deserves a wider popularity. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL BOY.* 

The source of half the present social confusion is to be 
found in our* habit of taking w'ords for things. Wc discuss 
words ; we agitate about words ; we legislate for words , 
and then we wonder why the more things change the more 
they remain the same. In philosophy this pother about 
words does not matter. Empiricism, pragmatism, nominal- 
ism, realism, — no one gets into a passion over these, nor 
do thc> trouble humanitv at large. They are merely 
toils; they are aids to dear thinking But the social 
terms arc another stoiy Socialism and individualism the 
rich and the poor, the upper classes, the middle classe*. and 
the lower classes, tanff reform and free trade, capittd 
and labour — these, so far from being tools of thouglit oi 
aids to clear tlunking, aic a«..luall\ the chief means of con- 
fusing issues and obscuring thought There are no things 
to correspond with these words Ihe same writci oi 
speaker ma> use them in a dozen different senses in as man> 
lines ; and you may be sure that, when he is hard pressed 
for something to say. he will cover his ignorance by some 
abstraction to which he cannot attach any clear meaning 
If every ^person who made argumentative use of such 

V ♦ ” The Decline of Aristocracy ” By Arthur Ponsonby 
78- <5<f. net. (Fisher Unwin ) 


words could be sentenced to something lingering with bpiling 
oil in it we should be really on the road to better things. 

” Aristocracy ” and ” democracy ” are a bad pair of 
offenders. Someone enthusiastically defends the principle 
of aristocracy — that is, government by the best — a pro- 
position so obvious and so vague that assent is easy ; but 
then you discover presently that by ‘^aristocracy ” he 
means the House of Lords or the people who live in Gros- 
venor Square. Mr. Arthur Ponsonby, the author of this 
searching and suggestive volume, leaves us in no doubt 
about his meaning. By the aristocracy he means those 
who have been educated at the more expensive public 
schools, and his book is really an indictment of the public 
school system. 

We are hearing a good deal just now about the public 
school man. He is being rather significantly boomed in 
newspapers of a certain class. It is the public school man, 
we are told, who has made England what she is ; to which 
the obvious retort is that it is time another kind of person 
came along to make England what she isn’t. Mr. Pon- 
sonby ’s criticism is most valuable. Some of it is open to 
question, and some of it is undeniably true ; but the whole 
issue is one that cv^crybody ought to face. It is this : What 
kind of person is it, really, who forms the bulk of our 
legislators, our permanent officials, our ministers of state ? 
Arc wc satisfied, or shall we change our masters — m all 
senses of the term ? Everybody with a vote and every- 
body who hopes to get a vote ought to read this book. 

George Sampson. 


COURT GOSSIP.* 

For years the historians of royal per.sonagc*^ have been 
entertaining the public with anecdotes about monarebs and 

♦ ” Correspondence of Sarah Spencer, I..a(ly Lvttelion, 1787 
TS70.” Edited by her Greal-Grandclaugliter, the lion Mrs. 
Hugh Wyndham With Porlrait.s Ms net. (Murray.) 



Sarah, Lady Lyttelton, in 1850. 

From a drawing by J. Swinton. 

From “Correspondence of Sarah, Lady Lyttelton,” edllad by tbe Hon. Mrs. Hu^h 
Wyndham (John Murray ) 
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princes, and particularly about Queen Victoria, culled from 
the letters of Lady Sarah Lyttelton ; and now that these 
letters appear publicly in volume form they are likely to 
be eagerly sought after by the many who prefer the whole 
to the part. They have been arranged, annotated and 
connected, where necessary, with explanatory paragraphs 
in a thoroughly pleasant manner by Mrs. Hugh Wyndliam, 
who also contributes an introduction. 

Sarah Spencer was born in 1787, and in 1813 was married 
to Mr., afterwards Lord, Lyttelton, who, dying in 1837, 
left his lonely wife free to take olficc at Court, as a Lady 
•of the Bedchamber. Later on her steiling qualities caused 
her to be appointed gox erness to the Royal children. The 
letters begin m 1 So j and continue for about sixty years, 
thus providing not only a biographical account of the 
iamily, but a prolusion of anecdotes and good stones about 
illustrious people, with descriptions of travel in Sweden, 
Russia and Italy. 

We feel s^mp^dhy with the Maids of Honour whose 
■every going out and coming m was marked, and wdio would 
•come to beg Lady Lyttelton to allow them " to walk on 
the terrace ” for a little, “ or to stroll just jor once alone on 
the slope " at Windsor ; we are amused at the spectacle 
•of Lord Melbourne trying daily to revolutionize his stomach 
with “ consommes, trufllcs, pear.s, k es and anchovies,” and 
at the Duchess of Rent who, dissolved into tears because 
the Queen of Portugal was ill, called Lady I>yttelton to come 
and see her cry and to comfort her , or again with the same 
royal lady who, wiicn at a review, fell into ” a sad worry ” 
for fear the (hieen should catch cold, or Lady Barrington 
be knocked up ('.he was the only lady on horseback) or at 
lea^i that tlu' njicmoi should wet then feet." We see I'rmce 
.\lbcTt indulging in Hoods of tears over the death of Ins 
f.ithcr, so aflcdiiig liis secretary that he had to retire with 
an acute ncr\ous lieadache ; and then again wc see him 
with lender lathcrL' care fitting a tiresome glove on his 
little soil’s lingers. Another amusing incident is that of 
the old Duke ot C'ambndgc who was m the habit of thinking 
aloud, and who, being at (diatsworth, while on his knees at 

laivily prayer, excdaimed, ” A d d good habit this.” 

lhac and there we get a happy phrase or a touch of wit, 
such as that which soiiiooiie utters, concerning a rainy 
season, ” the winter is come to sjieiid the summer here,” 
most a]>plicablc to our past summer. 

The ])ic Lines of our Royal family are very discreet, 
so much so that justice .seems scarcely to be done to 
■Queen Victoria, wlio is inqiressed upon us as a blushing, 
smiling ingenue, her face always betraying a vivid or com- 
plaisant ha])])mess. This however would be caused by the 
royal command for secrecy about l^ilacc events and is not 
the fault ot l^ady Lyttelton, wlio would, however, be at lib- 
erty to say all the pretty things she wi.shcd. 

Not the least pleasing feature of this book is the delightful 
impression it gives of l.ady I^yttelton herself, with her 
kindly outlook upon men and things. It contains some 
interesting portraits and some amusing caricatures from 
the pencil of J^avinia, Countc.ss Spencer, Lady Lyttelton's 
mother, who w.is a wuiman of very marked personality. 

( lake Jerrold. 


SLICES OF LIFE.* 

One would imagine, to read some current criticism, that 
-the only real things in this world were just those things 
that the world would be better without. Authors are 
• dubbed realistic because they confine the excrete of their 
talents within the narrowest bounds and attach an exagger- 
. ated importance to the most artificial and least well-known 
aspects of the huinan comedy ; whereas true realism con- 
'Sists in giving a picture of life in which the light and shade 
^are in their due proportions. 

* “Devoted Sparkes.” By W. Pett Ridge. 6s. (Methuen.) 

“A Slice of Life." By Robert Halifax, bs. (Constable.) 

“ Clara : Some Chapters in the Life of a Hussy." By A Neil 
I Lyons. 6s. (Lane.) 
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No writer is a true realist who, by his incessant harping^ 
upon such details as soil the vision, hurt the soul, and 
antagonise the mind, raises a spirit of rev^olt in his reader 
and offends his susceptibilities. For though we none of 
us see eye to eye with even those who are most in sympathy 
with us, there is an approximate common standpoint from 
which the sane judgment contemplates life in the large ; 
and this is the standpoint tliat the would-be realist must 
seek to attain. 

For, after all, we do assuredly know- that laughter is 
rather more eommon Ilian tears, health than sickness, fun 
than wretchedness, humour than pathos, hajipiuess than 
unhajipincss Wc do know that, despite the Psalmist, 
wc are not all desperately wacked and irretrievably cynical 
or stupid or base, that goodness plays a very much larger 
part in the affairs of evervday than evil, that there is more 
light than darkness, and that even the darkest night is not 
so absolutely black as the day is bright, luxause of the 
moon and stars whuli, though their radiance be veiled in 
cloud, still do something to temper the gloom. 

Knowing this, then, it is strange that we should have 
exalted to the high place which true realism ought to 
occupy, that false realism wHiuh, though exact and accur- 
ate m detail as an auctioneer’s catalogue ought to be, is 
often 111 its total effect as misleading. It is strange that 
we should seem to jirefer to believe 111 the reality of those 
things that shock and disgust and depress us rather than 
in those things that arc pleasant and beautiful and holy. 
Because our hearts do realise that there is, all said and 
done, more idealism than materialism upon earth, and 
more nobleness tlian depravity in man ; or the destiny of 
the human race would not so surely if slowly trend upward, 
and our gaze w'ould not be sc^ resolutely set upon the sky. 

These reflections have been suggested by three books, 
lying before me as I write, eacdi after its own fashion an 
essay realism. And it is proof of the variability of 
icalistic methods th.it these three books are utterly unlike 
one another. 

First, there is Mr. Pelt Ridge, with another of Ins inimit- 
able studies of I.oiidon character. Hetty — ” Devoted ” — 
Sparkes is a domestic servant ; and it has been reserved 
for Mr. IT'tt Ridge to discover that domestic servants 
have other functions in life than that of jircnuding comic 
relief in second-ratci faiccs and melodrama He daringly 
depicts ” skvx^ys ” as creatures with weaknesses and pas- 
sions, longings and aspirations, very similar to those which 
animate the ordinary human being. And that is the queer 
thing about Mr. Pttt Ridge He deals so faithfully with 
the facts of huinan nature and so fantastically with the 
lads of life. His jieople are all quite probable, and yet 
the wildest imjirobabililies happen to them. In one place 
his heroiTU', Hetty, is reminded that ” the world w^as not 
a jilay at the Marlborough, where one always felt sure that 
a happy solution of difficulties would be found just before 
eleven o’clock.” And yet that is precisely what Mr. Pett 
Ridge himself makes the world out to be. Tn another place 
Hetty and her father encounter an acquaintance ” by one 
of those coincidences so frequent that they cease to sur- 
jnisc, at the moment when her name was on their lips.” 
And truly, how^ev er much such coincidences may affect us in 
everyday existence, they have long since ceased to surprise 
us ill books by this author, where the most casual acquaint- 
ances are bound to meet again, so that all may stand before 
the curtain m a row m the last chapter to make their final 
bow to the audience. 

Of the other two books Mr. Robert Halifax's novel, 
specifically described as ” A Slice of Life,” is the greater 
surprise to me. li is a very creditable study of a rather 
new phase of London life. It tells of the infatuation of 
a young clergyman for a wild sort of girl, who is half a 
Cockney and half Greek or Italian. For tliis girl’s sake 
the clergyman gives up liis sacred vocation, and behaves 
generally in a way that is not only unworthy but unlikely. 
It would be too much to say that the incidents described 
arc impossible, but certainly they are most unusual, and 
so the book fails of authenticity. And this is a pity, be- 
cause the girl's uncle, Mr. Donno, her cousin Bill, the 
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professioilal pugilist, and most^of the minor characters are 
freshly and convincingly drawn. Moreover, this book is^ 
written with both force and humour. The dialogue is 
especially admirable, and there are some passages of real 
beauty. Mr. Halifax should astonish us all some day, for 
.certainly he has the root of the matter in him. 

And then there is Mr. Neil Lyons. 1 have exhausted 
my superlatives on Mr. Neil Lyons, long ago. He is, I 
think, without question or cavil, the supreme English 
humorist, if he is nothing more. One does not like to 
use fine words recklessly ; but if he has not some glimmer- 
ings of genius I am no better than a soused gurnet. In 
“ Clara ’* he has given us a book of short stories and 
sketches, linked together by the most slender of threads, 
In which there are chapters — such chapters as Kettles 
to Mend " — that seem to take you by the throat, as it 
were, and choke both sobs and laughter out of you. There 
is an elusive, distinctive quality that no other living author 
possesses in the wistful beauty of Mr. Neil l.yons’ pathos, 
the rich, full-bodied flavour of his humour that tingles on 
the palate like good wine, his gracious gift of sympathy, 
hi’s clear-eyed philosophy — implied rather than expressed — 
and the delicate power with which he handles the most 
'"ttagip issues. His people arc not merely life-like ; they 
are alive. He does not so much describe a thing as show 
it to you. His work reminds us not that the .stars of 
Heaven are made of dust, but that it is the dust which 
makes the? stars to light the world. 

^ Edwin Pugh. 


ENGLISH PROSE RHYTHM.^ 


" Acquit me,” says Professor Saintsbury, ” of the im- 
pudence or the folly of thinking that 1 could say even an 
interim last word on the secrets of rhythmical charm. . . . 
You never get at the final entelechy which diflerenti- 
ates Shelley and Shakespeare from the average versifier, 
Cluvenius and my.self from Pater or from Browne.” But 
** you can attend to the feature composition of the 
beautiful face, and so you can dignify and intensify your 
appreciation of them,” and ” this is best done in prose, 
as in verse, by the application of the foot system.” ” When 
that partition is mastered, to go over it will, to the right 
ears and fingers, give a similar pleasure to that given by 
playing and hearing a piece of music which you have not 
made for yourself, and which you could not make for 
yourself.” In brief, a pianola. Into this invention, it is 
claimed, we will be able to slip the great prose-records and 
otherwise draw out their dumb music. 

Well, however ingenious the system and analysis may 
be, there is a certain rucialness on some of these pages, 
only half whimsical, when Professor Saintsburv contem- 
plates results. For, as results go, they are meagre ; ” the 
Law of English prose-rhythm is variety” — ” what appar- 
ently makes the charm of English prose is not uniformity 
but variety ” — “ Variety is the moon that governs the 
waves of prose. Order the sun that directs the orbits of 

verse ” t hig is almost the only general law he can deduce ; 

and ^hat does it amount to, after all, but a confession 
that the law is there is no law, the principle of prose is 


lack of it ? 

But it is not in Mr. Saintsbury to be barren, and the 
joy of this book is its rebelliousness. Once committed 
to its enterprise, it held indomitably on, but it only 
manages to sustain it by continually breaking bounds — 
making unofficial sorties, private raids, blandly disobeying 
its own orders even while it utters them ; and these 
mutinies are its salvation. He had pledged himself to 


es^lain fixe charm of a sunset, leaving out the elements 
of light, and colour, and of course it couldn’t be done ; 
and in f while, without a word being said, wc find 

in the scarlet and the gold. Superbly 
to beauty of every kind, with every sense alive 
Mr. Saintsbury leapip delightedly towards all 
the o^er Aments that make prose prose colour, content. 


•English Prose Rhythm. By Professor George Saintsbury. 
X4S.^net. (Macmillaai.) ^ 


glimmering association, mirrored image, even (though 
more reluctantly) the picture-making power of printed 
letters, the capacity of prose, no longer read aloud, to 
play a subtler tune for the eye'. His relish is amazing, quite 
unequalled : the glee with which his periods pounce upon 
a happy phrase and carry it off shoulder-high, singing 
songs of admiration as they go — the catholicity of his 
homage, as devout before Carlyle as Pater, as grateful 
for Malory as Meredith, — and the niceiiess with which this 
gusto is discriminated, microscopically graduated for all 
its giant length — make the book, in spite of much that is 
wanton, turbulent, otiose, a royal guide to the finer 
pleasures of our tongue. Running through it all is the golden 
sense of adventure : in spite of its elaborate inter-chapters, 
annotations, glossaries, appendices and tables, it still refuses 
to be thought of as anything but a prolonged improvisa- 
tion, a happy-go-lucky plunge into the unknown ; and 
the excitement spreads to the reader. There is not a 
dead, stale, dingy or automatic sentence in the book, and 
very few that are tedious ; and even when he is deepest 
among his amphibraclis and epitrites Mr. Saintsbury 's 
imagination warms and quickens them with colour, he 
handles them with much the joy John Davidson took in 
the terminology he cribbed from chemistry, and often, 
so great is the crash and revel of the ranging terms 
meeting and parting m a. drama, that even the sceptic is 
intoxicated and begins to think of ])ianolas less aloofly. 
But though that, of course, is an illusion, all the other 
enlivening properties hold good. The book’s main theory 
will not help us much, but it has made a perfect platform 
for many utterances that will. 

D. S. 

VIEWS AND REVIEV/S 

One of the surest tests of a writer’s skill and power to 
interest is employed when he produces a volume of essays. 
The biographer, the historian, the novelist liavc each their 
story to tell ; they have, one may say, fixer! lines on which 
to weave their work, and they may weave it well or ill. 
But the essayist weaves each bit from threads which he 
himself must first spin, and the brilliance and beauty of 
his work as a whole depends upon his own capability. 

Mrs. Andrew' Lang is eminently an essayist ; the present 
volume proves it. She is not what we understand by the 
term ” a stylist,” but her wTiting is distinctive by reason 
of its admirable lucidity of expression, its humour devoid 
of flippancy, its aptness'., and its fine literary sense. In her 
dozen and a half of essays w^e have biographical sketches, 
pictures of soend life in past centuries, comments upon 
ordinary matters, criticisms of literary subjects ; and each 
and all arc iJluminatcd by the genial light thrown upon 
them by the broad-minded and talented WTiter. 

The first essay in the volume is ” A Poscuse of the 
Eighteenth Century.” The ” poscuse ” is Madame de 
Genlis, and we get w^hat one might call a silver-point- 
ciiiematograph portrait of the lady who as a child ran 
” about the country dressed as Cupid (wings omitted fdr 
Church) ” ; who irnipired a violent passion of love at the age 
of eleven ; who was married in her tjpens ; became, at twenty- 
four, lad v-in- waiting to the Duchess de Chartres ; and who, 
later, was selected as ” governor ” to the sons and daughters* 
of Philippe Egalit6. Mrs. Lang gives all the light and shade 
necessary to the picture of Paris and the ” poscuse,” with 
the result that this lady of a past century, with her talents, 
her loves, her spites, her ideas, re-lives in this little j^ok- 
of-life of less than a score of pages in length. 

Two otiler essays, short and delightful essays of com- 
ment, arc ” Trials of the Wife of a Literary Man ” and “ Art 
in Country Inns and Lodging Houses.” These show us the 
essayist, not as a student of books, but as an observer of 
human nature. In all probability the truths in the former 
essay wnll not deter one single bride from matrimony witli 
a literary bridegroom, nor will the latter description give one 
landlady pause as she ties the ribbon bow over the picture 

♦ Men. Women and Minxes.” By Mrs. Andrew 
7S. 6d. net. (Longmans.) 
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in her parlour, or places the plush-framed photo- 
glyph u];>on her “ what-not ” ; but they will give 
entertainment to scores of understanding readers. 

Of the critical essays, the reviews, one may say 
that Mrs. Lang possesses that valuable knack, Ihc 
knack of sending readers to the original book. She 
creams her subject delightlully, skilfully. With 
genuine excitement we have turned again to that 
egregious, yet seemingly immortal book, " The 
Fairchild Family.” Mrs. Lang asks what it is ” that 
makes the incidents in the daily life of these in- 
tolerable children, and their yet more intolerable 
parents, stick in our minds.” Answeiing from pe>- 
sonal memory, we venture the answer that it is 
because the children did fall from grace continually, 
because they were so humanly wicked at times, \\ ei e 
such sinners in spite of the self-righteous atmos- 
phere in which they lived, that we read with a 
fascinated satisfaction of their ever-recurring evil 
deeds. It is a book w Inch appeals to one’s sporting 
instinct in childhood, and one’s sense of humour in 
later years We have not space to refer to all the 
essays in the volume, the leminiscences, the 
memoirs of old families, the pictures of earlier 
modes and manners. But to bookmen we may re- 
mark that in ” Morals and Manners In Richardson,” 
they will find one of the most attractn e items in 
a whollv attractive book. It is a piece of .sane, 
clever, vivacious criticism, in which wc detect that 
on the subject of Richardson versus Fielding IMrs. 

Lang is quite sound. 

Our grumble comes last . F rankly, we do not like 
the boc»k’s title. Again, there are awkwardnesses 
4>f expression which are regrettable in such good 
work, and should have been set right in ” proof.” 

For instance : They cultivate surface-emotions 

as part of thcii stock-in-trade, on the same princijile 
as the hardest-heaited people are most easily moved 
by a play (p- 42) ; and ” There is only one member 
of society whose testimony is absolutely trust- 
worthy and unbiassed, and that of a younger 
brother ” (p. 48). Then surely Mrs. Lang is confus- 
ing Eliza Haywood’s novel "‘Betsy Thought le.ss ” with 
Sarah Fielding’s “David Simple” (p. 115) ; and Mrs. 
Sinclair’s cook-maid sat up to read the simple History of 
Dorasius and Fatmia, not Dorastius. We like to see good 
books free from blemishes of this avoidable nature ; but, our 
small grumble over, we thank the writer for a very charming 
volume. 


THE BOOK OF WONDER.* 

“ Come with me, ladies and gentlemen who are in any 
wise weary of London : come with me : and those that 
tire at all of the world wc know : for we have new worlds 
here.” Those who accept Lord Dunsany’s invitation will 
not be disappointed, for here arc new worlds indeed : 
worlds of improbable adventure, inhabited by Gnoles and 
Gibbelins and other strange beings ; Dubious Lands and 
Cities of Never. Peitiaps Lord Dunsany harps a little too 
often on one theme : the impossible quest, which in ordinary 
fairy tales is successfully achieved, but here terminates 
disastrously for the adventurer. It is, however, a theme 
well suited alike to his power of describing the uncanny 
and the magnificent and to his ironical humour. “ The 
Probable Adventure of the Three Literary Men ” and “ The 
Quest of the Queen’s Tears ” are gems in this kind. But 
Lord Dunsany is capable of a higher art than file grotesque. 
He writes prose of great beauty, with inner rhythm as well 
as external decoration, and his imagination is of a fine 
quality. “ The Bride of the Man-Horse ” is unsurpassable 
as a piece of rhythmical prose. One hears the beat of the 
centaur’s hoofs as he rushes across the world. “ How 
One came, as was foretold to the City of Never,” gives 
wings to one's thoughts and sends them soaring in the 

• " The Book of Wonder.** • By Lord Dunsany. Illustrated 
by S. H. Snne. 6s. net. (Heinemann.) 



Tne eage ot ttie World. 

From “The Book of Wonder, “ by Loid Diins.my. (HeInrMnann.) 

wake of the hippogriff. Best of all, jicrhaps, is “ The 
Magic Window,” with its cxqui.site picture, clear-cut yet 
remote, ol the “ mediajval city set with towers. Brown 
loofs and ccbbled streets, and then white walls and but- 
ti esses, and beyond them bright green fields and tiny 
streams. ...” It is the very spirit of Diirer or of Malory. 
But even more exquisite and more imaginative than Lord 
Diinsany’s stones are the drawings of Mr. Simc. Beauty 
of line, grace and rhythm of movement, mystery of atmos- 
phere, all characterize them. As illustrations they are 
entirely satisfactory-, blending humour and beauty in Lord 
Dunsany’s own proportions. But as works of art they are 
self-sufficient ; they do not need the text to explain or 
justify them. In any collection of modern black-and-white. 
“ Zeetazoola,” “ He Felt as a Morsel,” and (above all) 
“ The City of Never ’ would be notable. 


AFLOAT AND ASHORE. 

Johnson said ; “ When men come to like the sea they are 
not fit to live on land ; ” he also adumbrated the opinion 
that “ a ship is a prison, with the chance of being drowned,” 
and that “ a ship is worse than a jail,” etc., of the same kind 
and very much Johnsonian-thundered dogmatism, with 
all the mighty, sword-edged-like breadth of the insular 
Englishman at his terrible worst. Wc have known women 
who thought as Johnson did of these things, but not men. 
Apropos, however, what would the great one have said of 
such men as the late Captain Joshua Slocum, who, single- 
handed, with “ no dorg nor no cat ” even, sailed a sloop 
around the world ; of .other men who did similar things, 
during the past century, and now of Captain du Baty ?♦ . ^ 

♦ “ Fifteen Thousand Miles in a Kcicli.” By Captain Ray- 
mond Rallier du Baty. Illustrated. 2s. net. (Nelson Sc Co.) 
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It appears that the last-named, with’ liis brother as mate, 
a cook, and a '* for’ard crowd of three hands, sailed the 
/. B. Charcot (named after Dr. Charcot, the Antarctic ex- 
plorer), a Boulogne fishing ketch of 45 tons, from that port 
to Melbourne — distance, 15,000 miles. They left the 
Channel in September 1907, and arrived at their destina- 
tion, July, 1908, after touching at such places as Tristan 
da’Cunha, Kerguelen and the like. No wonder that Prince 
Roland Bonaparte, President of the French Gcogra])hical 
Society, said to the two brothers : " You are sixteenth 
century adventurers, who have been lost in the twentieth.*' 
And the reason of it all ^ — -apparently no more than that 
which prompts men to try to reach tlie Poles, cross deserts 
when ninety-nine per cent, of persons would just go round, 
essay to swim the Channel, and other ventures of the same 
sort : i.e.y a desire to do the thing. And it will be a bad 
day for the human race when none of its nn'iiibers arc 
actuated by such " fooleries." But the du Baty.s did more 
than merely cover the 15,000 miles of ocean 111 a craft that 
somewhat reminds one of Drake's Golden Hind. Says the 
narrator : 

“ We explored a good many unknown ibland.^ and mapped 
many uncharted coasts and hidden reefs, and made a great 
number of soundings in narrow straits strewTi with rocks, by 
which my fellow-sailors of all nations will benefit when they pass 
that way. We also brought back a good many specimens, 
geological, botanical and entomological, new 1o the museums ; 
so that in a scientific way the results of the little trip were in- 
teresting." 

Still, he adds, this is 

" The story of my adventures, rather than of my discoveries. 
People are still interested in the romance of the sea. 1 remember 
with what excitement 1 have read all such stories from ‘ Robin- 
son Crusoe ’ downwards. My narrative may be read in the same 
spirit." 

And in that same spirit the story is told — a simple record of 
fact, where one's appreciation of things done is not divided 
by the claims of the manner of their telling. 

As in Captain du Baty we have a good example of the 
true and hardy adventurer, so in Mr. Chatterton* we find 
an equally fair instance of the summer wanderer on com- 
paratively smooth waters-— the coastwise adventurer in 
flannels or white " ducks," with the smell of the land always 
at his nostrils, and those store-houses and amenities of 
civilisation by which trade and inventors have so consider- 
ably helped us on the road to " soft jobs," spring mattresses, 
cigarettes, divan chairs, and a general desiic to do nothing. 
But all things are needed to make a composite whole ; and 
all things have their u.ses. So while tlie Slocums, the du 
Batys, etc., give us the meats and the strong .seasonings 
which our jaded appetites demand in the repast, Mr. 
Chatterton and his kind furnish us, summer after summer, 
with the lighter courses — and, yes, af times with the lujueur, 
the coffee and the cigarette ; we cannot say cigar, and .still 
less, a pipe. Yet Mr Cliattcrton has in him a sense of the 
whole meal. Mark : 

" There are two ways of taking a cruise. The first is to sail 
from one port to another for the .sheer delight in reaching a 
definite place. The joy of seamanship, navigation, and life on 
board is m itself complete." 

Just sc Why, cutting out the real dangers, the bitter cold, 
gales,, walrus hunting, etc., what but this was the 15,000 
miles passage of the ketch ? Mr. Cliatterton miglit almost 
have doubled both the Horn and the Cape —as lie did m 
miniature along our side of the Charnel in the Vivette a 
year or two ago. 

" The other plan, however, is to saciilice none of the pleasures 
^ of sailing, but to add to these all the interest which can be derived 
from the people and the places visited '' 

So he took his four-tonner to Holland, had dangers and mis- 
haps by thQ way, traversed some of the level streams, 
noted the windmills and the peculiar green of the grass 

and ^who shall .«ay? — perhaps the no less peculiar taste 

of Schiedam before it is " prepared " for market (as we once 

♦ " Through Holland in the Vivette : The Cruise of a Four- 
Tonner from the Solent to the Zuyder Zee, through the Dutch 
Waterways" By E. Kcble Chatterton. With over 60 Illus- 
trations, Harbour Plans and Charts. 6s. net. (Seeley. Service 
& Co.l * 


did), conned the ever-smoking men of baggy breeches and 
sabots, and generally appears to have enjoyed himself — as 
anyone else may do at second-hand by reading his enter- 
taining narrative of the trip. Indeed, as a log full of 
interest the book is a considerable advance on " Down 
Channel m the Vivette.” There is more in this than the 
former log contained, and not altogether because the 
change of scene gave more to record. The style has im- 
jirovcd greatly ; it has become more terse and literary 
withal. Besides, Mr. Chatterton did not go to the land of 
dykes merely for pleasure and to produce a literary rendering 
of his amusement. He went there with a knowledge of the 
country's former higher place in the scale of nations, and 
with the well-kept intention of seeing more than the 
humorous side of superficial matters. As witness : 

" The enthusiast who visits Holland only with the intention of 
studying its paintings is like a person who glues his eyes to one 
buttress of a Gothic cathedral. He has no idea of perspective ; 
no sense of proportion. He cannot sec a cathedral for stones." 

Still there is plenty of humour in the book, and with it all 
the sailing directions that any reader may need in order to 
follow m Mr. Chatterton's wake. Also the illustrations are 
to be highly commended, as are the paper and the general 
get-up of the volume. 

Ill the third book* wc have an excellent collection of 
twenty -five re- told true stones for juveniles. Here Mr. 
Stead has shown praiseworthy taste and discrimination in 
compiling a book that should be in considerable demand as 
a gift to schoolboys, to w’hose under. standing his plain, 
capital English will offer no obstacles, while the deeds of 
real heroism, perseverance and fortitude will be fine ex- 
amples to youthful minds. 

J. E l^ATlLKSON. 


CHILDHOOD IN A NEW LIGHT.! 

"It may well be," says George Gissing, " that wliat we 
call t*hc unknowable will be for ever the imknowm." He 
was thinking at the moment of such groat questions as those 
of the future of the race, but his words are equally applic- 
able to the problems of consciousness in children, in animals, 
and even in plant life. For gradually as we, the adult, self- 
exprcssiiig humans, become more sensitive, w'e open out 
in imaginative sympathy towards other more silent exist- 
ences ; we arc always striving to push back the frontiers 
of the unknowable, 'this reflection suggests the scope 
and aim of " Tryfielil," for this book, the joint work of 
two new autliors, is a yncture of childhood from within. 

It IS as significant in tlie child world as Algernon Black- 
wood's work in the kingdom of the elemental. 

literature is full of delightful children : the gamin, the 
imagiiicilivc baby, the notous schoolgirl or boy, all these 
move through the pages of Evelyn Sharp, Desmond Coke, 
and Riidyard Kipling. But it is on the child as jester that 
the atleiition of these writers is concentrated. From 
l^eter l^xn downwards it is with the child in his lighter 
moments that we are invited to sympathize. Comparing 
tlic.se delicate studies with one’s own childhood, however 
veiled in the magic of distance that must now be, we have 
to confess that none of these stories docs more than give 
us cliildliood before the footlights with accompaniment of ^ 
slow^ music. Other things we find in oui memories : strange 
vvarnngs within the nature, passionate resistance to the 
powxr of circumstance, then especially typified in the pile 
of older people, the sordid fears and deceits of weakness in 
the midst of%i tyrannical world. It is with such emotions 
as these that " Tryfield " deals in the person of a remark- 
ably well-realized boy. " A 1 " Wainwright is the offspring 
of an unhappy marriage. His mother, a widow at the 

* " Adventures in Southern Seas : Stirring Stories of Adven- 
ture among Savages, Wild Beasts and the Forces of Nature.*^ 

By Richard Stead, B.A., F.R.Hist.S. With 17 Illustrations 
5s. (Seeley, Service & Co.) 

t "Tryfield.” By G. and M. Hayling. 6s. (Hodder dc 
Stoughton.) 
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opening of the tale, makes a second marriage with a dis- 
tinguished doctor, one Sir James Maine, likewise a widower 
with one son. All his brief life A1 Wainwright has regarded 
himself as the centre of his little world, the protector of Ins 
mother, the patron of the two younger children, Muriel and 
baby Stephen. Now he devotes all the powers of his 
nature, first to resist his mother’s marriage and then, when 
that is no longer possible, to spite the supplantcr, to show 
him that he, the boy owner of Try field, is no helpless 
nonentity. It is an extremely simple theme, yet m the 
sure hands of the creators of A1 wc watch the struggle of 
the jealous, embittered child with keen pity, even with a 
half-sympathy. For the fight is so unequal , that of a 
beetle against a man. Sir James Maine is an admirable 
person, never failing in patience or tact towards either his 
own son Chris, or his adopted family Yet wc cannot help 
feeling, for all that, a certain smug piety in his intense 
forbearingncss For he is so powerful before the tiny 
might of a small child. He docs everything with the best 
intentions. Yet he seems cruel when once we accept the 
child’s point of view. 

And that is the new note we hear in “ Tr^^field.” There 
is in it no condescension towards the child soul, for wc are 
made to feel its point of view. A1 is an ill-conditioned 
little wretch, ungracious, deceitful and egotistic, but wc 
pardon him exactly as we pardon ourselves when wc have 
acted badly — and recognize it. In Al’s case we feel, 
indeed, as an omniscient judge might feel, because every 
fibre of the child’s jangled nature is in our grasp, ('om 
pared with other writers on children, the authors of 
“ TiyTield ’’ aie like Russian realists. The extremes of 
wretchedness tire not foreign to their comprehension. Ihe 
gulf between the boy A1 and the more kindly and common- 
place children makes his ca.se more vivid Chris Maine is 
a gracious, kindly lad, who receives new-comers into his 
life with evci-rcady welcome ; Stephen is an engaging 
creature, who uses his tears as a weapon against the aggres- 
sive grown-ups. For “ Tryficld ” is all through a stoiy of 
fathers and sons. 

The adults occupy a curious place in the tale, a place 
nut altogether consonant with the facts ot life. Mrs. 
Wainwright and Sir James, we arc given to understand, 
marry mainly to further the interests of their respective 
families, for they are both very good, very firmly devoted 
to duty. Apparently of personal aims they aie as free as 
the lilies of the held. This attitude is jierhaps natural in 
a person so dependent on children’s whims as a somewhat 
helpless governess, but it is simjily incredible m a man of 
the world. The grown-ups in “ Tryfield ” arc irritatingly 
unco’ guid and pious. And that is where the book fails, 
even in its point of view, for the authors’ opinions clash 
with those of the child. Yet this attitude is, after all, 
quite characteristic of the age which is beginning to study 
children a.s never before. In this novel the central sun is 
the child about whom the adults revolve like jikmets in 
their orbits. A change, indeed, since the nips and bobs 
and pinches of Elizabethan authority ! 

Infinitely minute in detail, " Tryfield ” is a jisycho- 
logical study of value, since it directly tends to drive back 
the frontiers of dull ignorance and stupidity in relation to 
children. Many boys and girls suffer as A1 did, children 
with a kink in their natures, children ill-born in one sense, 
yet often with remarkable futures before them. For of 
how many a great man may it not be said that his boyhood 
was a martyrdom ? We are deeply grateful to the authors 
of “ Tryfield ” for opening, not only our eyes, but our 
hearts. 

M. P. WhLLCOCKS. 

A KEEPER OF THE ROYAL ROBES/ 

Miss Constance Hill adds something to our amusement 
in this, her latest book on Fanny Burney, and her pleasantly 

* ** Fanny Burney at the Court of Queen Charlotte/’ By 
Constance Hill. With numerous Illustrations by Ellen G. Hill, 
uid reproductions of contemporary artists. i6s. net. (John 
Lane.) 


written narrative cMthe novelist at the Court of Queen 
Charlotte will doubilcss find many readers. This work, 
however, interesting as it is, is for the general public. It 
will make little or no appeal to the student of history or 
to those versed in the annals of literature, because it does 
not add to the information wdiich they already possess. 
To them the autobiography of Mrs. T’apendiek, the letters 
of Horace Waljndc, the famous Burney Diaries, and the 
other sources of which Miss Hill avails herself, are familiar. 
It is true, how'cxer, that Miss Hill has had the advantage, 
as wc learn from her preface, of studying carefully the 
seven volumes of the " Diary and Letters ” m the original 
maniiscrijit, which were prepared for publication by the 
writer, wluui she had attained to the patriarchal age of 
four-.score years, WMth the assistance of Mrs Barrett, her 
niece. “ The only change made m the mann.scnpt w'as to 
leave out the first and last w^ords of letters, so that the 
whole might be rearl in the form of .i diary,” Miss Hill 
tells us ; 

“ As rc'gards the erased ])assages, tlu‘v are treated in two 
ways — some being cfnin)lt't(‘l y nhlilerated , ollieis, on tlie ton- 
Irary, nierelv m.irked lor oniKsion 1)\' two stiokes o1 the jam 
Among the'^e Ialt('r there are some amusing scenes, wliu h probably 
their writer (.onsidered loo light and luMal I 0 jdace before the 
w'orld, I>iit wlrnli have now b(;come interesting as giving further 
pictures ot Ihm' d.iilv surroundings at Court, and which, therelore, 
arc introduced into the piesent volume ” 

We arc glad to have these hitherto unjuiblished passages, 
for everything that concerns Miss Bnrney' is of considerable 
interest, 'i'ho cable of tJic book, it may at once be said, 
is much enhanced by the well-selected portraits, and by 
the delightful drawings, scattered throiigliout the volume, 
by Miss Ellen Hill 

Comedy is llie keynote of the short period wOiich Fanny 
Burney spent at tlie Court of Qncen Charlotte, and though 
some waiters allect to find the stoiy tragic, the author of 
the ” Diaiy,” as all are aware, found in the situation much 
material for rich humour, that is, when she was not tired 
or boied, or out of sjnrits, as w^as sometimes the ca.se. 
The post at Court ottered to Miss Burney was that of 
Second Keejier of tlie Qu(‘en’s Robes 'J'he First Keeper 
w'as Madcmoiselh' Schwcllenberg, a lady wdio has been 
handed down to jiostenty by her colleague and others m 
no very amiable light A martinet she was, to be sure, 
and a very strong believer in tlie divaiie right of Queens. 
She placccl ner royal mistress on a v ery high jicdc.stal, and 
jiro.stratcd hcrsell, and expected others to do likewise. 
Above all, she was a loyal, if not ahva^'s a discreet, servant, 
not .seeking, m sjnte of Iicr detractors, .self-aggrandisement, 
albeit she had a keen sense oi her own imjiortancc, an 
opinion unalloyed by any sense of huiiioui. What Miss 
Burney wrote of her, and to her detriment, is too well 
known to be rejH^ated As a contra.st to the novelist’s 
account — and it must be reiiuunbcred the })en of a novelist 
is a little inclined to embroidery - it is jdea.sant to find 
John Watkins, a biographer of Queen Charlotte, describing 
her as : “A well educated and highly-accomplished woman, 
exticmely courteous in her manner, much respected by all 
the domestics of the royal household, and devotedly at- 
tached to the illustrious lamily with wdioin she lived, who, 
in tlicir turn, entertained for her the sinccrest affection.” 

“With great I here assure you, IMa'am, 

Your name our cio.iimon people loudly damn ; 

GtniUu'L'v folk attack with silent curse.s.” 

Thus ” Peter Pindar,” most wanton of lampooners, when 
” the Schwellcnberg ” left England in 1789 on a visit to 
Germany. The unpopularity with the English of a German 
woman at the Court was a matter of course. The truth 
probably lies somewhere between the eulogy of Watkins 
and the depreciation by Fanny Burney. 

If some space has been here devoted to Mademoiselle 
Schwcllenberg, it is because she has ever been regarded as 
the principal objection which Miss Burney had to living at 
Cburt. Had the First Keeper really been so unpleasant, 
nay, so cruel, as the diarist insisted, is it conceivable that 
this lady would never have been provoked to retort upon 
her, or to treat her to some exercise of that considerable 
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fund of' humour of which she was possessed ? It is incon- 
ceivable. There were other objections, and probably more 
serious ones, to the enjoyment of the post in the royal 
household. Their Majesties were pleasant enough, but, as 
Macaulay put it : 

They fancied that to be noticed by them, to serve them, was 
in itself a kind of happiness ; and that Frances Burney ought 
to be full of gratitude for being permitted to purchase, by the 
surrender of health, wealth, freedom, domestic affections and 
literary fame, the privilege of standing behind a royal chair and 
holding a pair of royal gloves.” 

An ess^y might be written about the vanity of princes, 
and another essay on the excuses to be made for them. 
The point at issue is, however, that Miss Burney voluntarily 
surrendered “ health, wealth, freedom, domestic affections 
and literary fame *’ — not literary fame, for did she not at 
Court write much of the “ Diar^'^ and Letters ”? There was 
no necessity for her to do this. She was not in any state 
of destitution, she had many and valuable friends. She 
yielded to the opinions of those who thought that such a 
post was suitable, nay, a boon, for her. When later an- 
other body of her friends decided that such a post was not 
suitable for her, she resigned it. It is surely a little diffi- 
cult to find much sympathy for one w'ho left, or seems to 
have left, a decision of such moment to be decided for her 
by others, for, be it remembered, she was not a child when 
she went to the Queen’s House, but a woman of four-and- 
thirty. She suffered there, most certainly, being deprived 
of the company of her friends ; but, though she knew it 
not, she suffered for the benefit of posterity and to the 
great ultimate enhancement of her fame, for is there any- 
thing in her writings so good as that part of her " Diary 
and Letters,” in which she describes her life at Court ? 

Lewis Melville. 


MRS. MARRIOTT WATSON’S POEMS.* 

Mrs. Marriott Watson belongs to a little school of poets 
wistful and dreamy, of the ’eighties and ’nineties, which 
had reached the last perfection in what, for w^ant of a 
better word, one must call exquisiteness. Mr. Arthur 
Symons at his best, Dowson, w^ho had a greater gift than 
either, were her only rivals. . She was an essential poet. 

Her husband’s pious task of putting her poems 
together has been undertaken, perhaps, in a somewhat too 
inclusive spirit. I say perhaps, because while the mass of 
poetry, including the Juvei'ilia, takes from the perfection, 
by^wWch she must stand, those Ju\ jnilia and all the rest 
have their interest for the poetry-lover. In themselves 
the Juvenilia are remarkable. If her art later on attained 
tb the exquisite, I do not think there is anything in the earlier 
poems that is negligible. 

She had the true ballad spirit, and she had the Celtic 
temperament that is afraid of the dark. ” The Blind 
Ghost,*’, in the volume by which she came to be known, 
” The Bird Bride,” Ls full of tlue feeling for the dark, for 
shadows, for ghosts. The fear rustles in the hair of the 
reader. But v/hen all is said and done, hers was a very 
modctli spirit. She^ was full of regrets and wistfulness. 
The solid earth was unstable beneath her feet. There 
was nothing of the stoic in her. She was in love with life 
and 'passionately afraid of death — so afraid that it makes 
the book sad reading. One feels the desire to comfort 
thi^ poor frightened child, to tell her that out in the dark 
ihere is only freshness and dew and the stars — and the 
Infinite M^-cy over all. She is modern in her phrases. 
Persot)i0lly, I ^do not like in poetry words such as 
** crepuscle ” ahd ** nimbus ” ' they are too deliberate. 
•)3ht having woven them into a web of many colours where 
they shine like strange jewels, she ends up on a magical 

♦ “ Poems of Rosamond Marriott Watson.” 5s. net. 
(John Lane.) 


note, clear as a bir4's. although one 'hopes no bird was 
ever so sad : 

” When I lie hid from the light - 
Stark, with the turf overhead ; 

Still on a rainy Spring night 

I will come back from the dead.’* 

She dreaded the darkness and yet she loved it. Few 
could render the rain on the boughs, the darkness of trees» 
as she could : yet it is characteristic of her muse that there 
was a lamp in her tree rather than a star ; perhaps because 
she was afraid of the dark and the loneliness of the country, 
she was an urban poet. She knew the truth which the 
Londoner of imagination knows, that never, never, can 
the country put forth anything quite so exquisite as the 
first green on the black London trees, that never is a song 
in the depths of the country half so heartbreakingly beauti- 
ful as the song of the thrush or the blackbird sung from a 
tree whose feet are held in stones. She loved the country 
as only the Londoner loves it, with a passion that can never 
become staled. Oh, a wet spring night in London, and the 
west wind wandering in, bringing the quiet dark country 
in his breath ! She is sensitive to the call and the magic ; 

” The air is dark and sweet. 

This wet Spring night. 

Spring, of the wandering feet. 

The soundless flight, 

Calls through the slow, soft rain, 

O voice of gold ! 

Calls to me once again 
As oft of old. 

” The darkness sighs and stirs. 

Blind, blind and slow ; 

Night-wandering loiterers. 

The veiled airs go. 

Mutes of the viewless spell. 

The hidden power, 

These, but my heart knows well 
Its magic hour. 

“My heart’s one festival, 

O far or near, 

The Spring could never call 
And I not hear. 

Deep under graveyard gra.ss, 

It could not be — 

The Spring could never pass 
And I not see . 

“My heart, my heart would break, 

Could it be so ; 

To think that Spring .should pass 
And I not know.” 

She has the sen.se of vision with any poet one knows, and 
the gift of making lovers of her poetry see as she sees, 
feel as she feels. But one is oppressed with the desire that 
one might have given her hope. A veiled figure terribly 
loth to go, she passes out to a darkness she dreaded. But 
in this very note of hers lies her distinctiveness. In a 
.sen.se her passion of revolt held within it a seed of hope and 
faith She could not be indifferent. Life had given her 
good tilings besides the infinite beauty of the world. If 
the darkness did not hold something for her she would not 
have been so rebellious. There is nothing here of the 
cheerless cheerfulness of negation. 

Perhaps some day there may be a small volume of 
selections — one does not quarrel with the collection — and 
may there be the right person to do it, someone in sympathy 
with her delights and her pangs. 

I Katharine Tvnan. 


AUSTRALIA’S NATIONAL POET.* 

As a complement of his new edition of the poems of 
Adam Lindsay Gordon, Mr. Douglas Sladen has written 
in collaboration with Miss Edith Humphris the amplest 
and most satisfactory biography of Gordon that has yet- 

♦ “ Adam Lindsay Gordon and His Frupids in England 
AustraUa.” By Edith Humphris and Douglas Slad^. Wi^ 
sixteen Sketches by Gordon and numerous other l€llustraticMl|||. 
12s. fid. net. (Constable.) 
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been published. Moreover, he has laid various surviving 
friends of the poet under contribution for personal recollec- 
tions and opinions, and devotes one particularly interesting 
chapter to a talk with Gordon’s widow, by Mi. C. R. Wilton. 

The arrangement of the book is rather in the nature of 
patchwork. The first chapter contains an admirable 
account of Gordon's career, written by Mr. Sladen himself. 
This is followed by a collection of the epigrams and pro- 
verbial philosophy from Gordon’s poems ; by the talk 
with his widow ; records gathered from friends of how he 
rode in Australia ; his cousin's reminiscences of him ; 
a table of his descent ; a chapter about his father ; other 
chapters about his boxing and racing experiences ; a criti- 
cal chapter, again by Mr. Sladen, on Gordon’s poetry ; then 
a key to the principal allusions in the poems ; some poems 
not included in the collected edition, and a few bush songs 
attributed to Gordon. Here endeth the first part. The 
second part starts with “ The Romance of Adam Lindsay 
Goidon,” by Mr. Sladen, and is a pleasant story of his first 
love affair ; this is succeeded by four chapters by Mr. J . M. 
Bulloch dealing with Gordon’s ancestry ; then come two 
of the most delightful chapters in the book containing 
Gordon's letters to Charley Walker, and others of his friends, 
'with Mr. C. I). Mackcllar’s notes on the Gordon country in 
South Australia, and those reminiscences of various persons 
who knew Gordon to close the volume. 

It is not perhaps an ideal arrangement, this giving some 
seventy odd pages at the outset to an outline of biography, 
and then amplifying and adding to it through nearly four 
hundred pages of appendices — for that is what the succeed- 
ing chapters actually are. But apart from its scheme the 
book fulfils its purpose very thoroughly. Its final merit 
is that it does leave you with a definite, vividly intimate 
picture of Gordon as he was known to men and women 
who were his contemporaries. You see him a mischievous 
schoolboy ; as the most fearless of horsemen ; as a mem- 
ber of Parliament, who “ instead of thinking seriously of 



The Mecca of Australian Literature. 
Gordon's Monument in the Brighton Cemetery, 
near Melbourne. 

From a photo given by the late S. Milbourn, juu., to Mr. Sladen for reptodactioo. 
"From “Adam Lindsay Gordon and his Friends In England and Australia," 
by Douglas Sladen and E. Humphris. (Constable.) 


public affairs,'* was as usual scribbling poetry most of 
the time. He used to throw one leg over the saddle while 
he was riding, in order to rest his paper upon it, and while' 
he was engaged in composition it was no good speaking to 
him. He would give no reply. At the best of times he was 
uncommunicative, but under such circumstances he was 
deaf to outside affairs." His widow says also, “ He was 
always too good to others, and he never thought enough of 
himself. Yes, if he had a fault, it was that he was too 
good, too open-handed, and too generous." Sir Frank 
Madden says he " rated horses above men,” but Mr. George 
Riddoch says he " was not fond of talking horse ; the only 
tiling he cared to talk about much was poetry " ; and so 
from one and another you get a composite portrait of a 
large-hearted, impulsive, recklessly courageous, curiously 
attractive and essentially masculine personality, and it is 
this same personality that you find living and moving 
through all his poetry. 

** Beyond dispute," writes Mr Sladen, " Gordon is the national 
poet of Australia. In Victoria and South Australia nearly every 
family owns Gordon’s poems, and they are better known than 
any English poet’s are known m England. And rightly, because 
Gordon is the voice of Australia. But for him Australian litera- 
ture would be less loyal than it is to the Old Country. For all 
Australians respect a man who was so much after their own 
heart, who would stand up to anybody with his fists, or put a 
horse at anything ; who loved the bush like a home and extorted 
the admiration of all bushmen ; who founded Australia's school 
of grim fatalism ; who voiced Australia's code of honour.” . 

Whether we share Mr. Sladen 's high opinion of his poems 
or not, there can be no question that Gordon was the authen- 
tic voice of the Australia of his generation, and that his 
influence on Australian life and thought has been and still 
is considerable. His wayward, fascinating character and 
romantic career make him a far more attractive, picturesque 
subject for biography than poets usually are, and it is not 
too much to say that in this handsomely produced, and well- 
illustrated volume, Mr. Sladen and Miss Humphris have 
profited by their opportunity and written one of the best 
and most interesting of recent literary biographies. 


ASPECTS OF EXISTENCE.* 

With the drama in the doldrums, thanks to the public 
preference for music-lialls and picture-palaces, the Novel 
has become tiic jirimc means of expression of the national 
sense of art ; and it is somewhat discouraging to realize 
how far from triily-cxcellent its average is. But we need 
not despair ! The output of the novelists is enormous, 
portentous, even preposterous. The world groans under^ 
the weight of printed ficliou, but the quality is not so bad 
as it might be. Here and there, popular favourites achieve 
successes which their works do not justify, for evidently that 
jade. Fortune, pours out royalties, as she does kisses, more 
according to labour than to desert ; but we are not down-^ 
hearted. The earnest endeavour shown in the large 
majority of the novels published gives continuous cau.se for 
hope. They may be inadequate, but are generally wrought 
with conscience , and although there is no promise of genius 
that way, there is still good scope for entertainment. Every 
one of the books mentioned below is carefully written ; 
indeed, one or two would have been better for a little, let 
us say, semi-clivim; carelessness. But we may as well be 
appreciative of their honesty of intention, and " to their 
faults a little blind." 

It IS a sordid world to which Mr. (irant Richards intro- 
duces us. Good food, rich wines, well-dressed women, 

♦“Caviare.” By Grant Richards. 6s. (Richards Moly- 
neux of Mayfair.” By Duncan Schwann. 6s. (Heinemann.) 
— “The Illusions of Mr. and Mrs. Bressingham.” By Gerard 
Bendall. 6s. (Lane.) — ” The Wind Among the Barley.” By 
M. P Willcocks. 6s. (Mills & Boon.) — “ Larkmcadoi^f : A 
Novel of the Country Districts.” By Marmaduke Pickthall. 
6s. (Chatto & Windus.) — “ The Five of Spades.” By Mrs. 
Philip Champion de Crespigny. 6s. (Mills & Boon.) — 
“ I.amorna.” By Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. 6s. (Methuen.) — "A 
Bottle in the Smoke : A Tale of Anglo-Indian Life.” By 
Mrs. Milne Rae. 6s. (Hodder & Stoughton. ) — “ General Mallock's 
Shadow.” By W. B. Maxwell. 6s. (Hutchinson.) 
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waltz-music, glitter, rush, and gambling : a common 
enough experience, doubtless, to not a few ; but still a 
strange world, the demi-monde, just heartless, selfish, and 
insincere. The Amiable Charles, is a younger son, troubled 
with enough means to be idle. He knows European 
restaurants too well : head-waiters beam on him every- 
where, and enough dishes are referred to — how Mr. Richards 
loves talking menu ! — to give an ordinary gourmet in- 
digestion. Then he meets Alison, the daughter of an 
American financier who is sowing elderly wild-oats in Paris ; 
and loves, loves so decidedly that he induces Poppa to let 
him be her suitor, provided that within a year he " makes 
good,’’ — we cannot help using Mr Richards’ Americanisms. 
How the Amiable Charles accomplishes this, and wins his 
wishes, is almost miraculous. He makes a million on the 
New York Stock Exchange within a couple of days ; and, 
otherwise, proves able to do more than merely wear a 
monocle. ** Caviare *’ is unusueill}^ interesting. There is 
no question of its cleverness ; but it will, indeed, be Caviare 
to such of the general public as do not care particularly for 
the technicalities of the gaming tables or the false lights 
and glitter of the half- world. 

Two other novels which, also, in different ways, treat 
of the half-world which the comfortably-ofl may indulge 
in, are Mr. Duncan Schwann's “ Molynenx of Mayfair,” 
and ” The Illusions of Mr. and Mrs Bressinglinin,” which 
Mr. Gerard Bendall, with his effective and flijipant pen, 
makes play with. Mr. Schwann's Molynenx is a com]>lcte 
bachelor of forty, possibly a distant cousin of the aforesaid 
Amiable Charles. He is cynical and selfish ; his a‘-])ecl 
of life is largely concerned with froth and with frills. His 
passages and experiences arc amusing. It is so unflaggingly 
bright that at times its very brightness tends to cloy. Mr. 
Bcndall gives us more of a “ plotty ” story. His dear 
friends, the Bressinghams, arc well-off and attractive. 
She is lovely ; he distinguislicd-looking ; but, in their 
retirement, for they are wealthy and have passed tlie bridge 
of forty — forty is growing fashionable to the liiToes of 
modern fiction — they find the world apt to stale. He, 
thereupon, spends a good deal of time with his niece, Stella 
Harrington, a light-comcdy fluffy actress who loves Offen- 
bach ; while his wife admires the beaux yenx of a >oung 
artist, Orlando ; but their philandering is all very harmless. 
Both are at loose ends when the Fate that looks after the 
wedded, carries them to Paris, and there, in rather a Froncli 
manner — this book would go better in French liressing- 
liam sees his wife with new eyes, and falls m love again 

The next two books treat of life in Imglish villages, 
Larkbcarc and Larkmeadow , and, spite the simi- 
larity of names, there is great difference in the nature 
of their inhabitants. Miss Willcocks’ folk arc generally 
genial ; and have retained some of tin old-woild illusions. 
She writes with insight, and sympatliv ; and thoroughly 
well entertains. The book .suffers through its ncce.s.sary 
disconnectedness ; but there is full measure of entertain- 
ment to be won from ” The Wind Among the Barley.” 
Mr. Pickthairs novel is not so confident and happy. He 
has no illusions about village life, and presents us with 
rather an unpleasant series of people. The story has 
mainly to do with a retired solicitor who would be a landed 
gentleman, and brings himself into conflict with some 
detestable yokel? over a question of common rights The 
subject needs deft characterization ; and that is what in 
this case it particularly lacks. Mr. Pickthall has done 
better work than Larkmeadow. 

Mrs. Philip de Crespigny is the only author in this group 
of nine who approaches the shocker. In the best part, the 
beginning, of “ The Five of Spades ” she promises us lurid 
excitements, better written than usual ; but too soon — at 
the tossing of a coin — we guess who is the hidden culprit ; 
and thenceforward the interest lapses and the style becomes 
looser, until we cease to care anything about hero, heroine — 
another Alison — or anyone else. Simon Armytagc had been 
accused of cheating at cards. He had brought an action 
for defamation of character, obtained a farthing damages ; 
and that had damned him. Much more might have been 
made of the tale ; and, truly, we are surprised that such a 
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nice couple, as Simon and Alison are meant to be, should 
have cared even twopence for the sort of society they seemed 
eager not to lose, and whose rudenesses they suffered from. 
A colony of empty brainpans ! 

Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick’s “Lamorna” is a capable and 
clever work ; but she has over-drawn her characters, mak- 
ing Lamorna too good and quite unnecessarily clever, for 
a heroine, and Wigan the villain, villainous indeed. He 
wants to marry her ; she loves another — an artistic person ; 
and .she is artistic too Wigan, thcrclore, says, ” Very well, 
1 .shall expose Pansy ” ; and Pansy, Lamorna's flighty 
cousin, could not alloid ti; be so ex])i>sed, because she had 
behaved very indiscreetly with Colonel Auray, and was 
herself engaged to be married. So, you sec, there was a 
pretty kettle of fish tor somebody's frying ! Fortunately 
Lamorna would not budge ; and wc have happy endings. 
Quite a good story of the sentimental sort ; and one that 
is worth reading. 

Of the earnestness ol Mrs. Milni' Tvae there can be no 
question. ” A Bottle in tlic Smoke ” is one more attempt 
to deal with that more-1 lian-difheult question of the rela- 
tions of the whites with the half-easte or coloured folk. 
Doubtless, this is a qiicslioii v)f I'oiiiplcxity, and Mrs. 
Milne Kae deserves great credit for her courage in laeklmg 
a not over-worked subject and ior the ec)nseienti()iis earnest- 
ness ol her endeavour, 'flic dialogue is a little too copper- 
plate ; but that is a laiill on the right sid(‘ 11 means over- 
carc, which is better than niider-eare. The many who 
appreciate serious fiction will be intfucstc'd m this novel, 
and will, probably, anqilv aj)))! ov e llu- huniaiie tmdeavours 
of Mark Chcvcnl and pretty Hcstei. 

Last comes Mr. W B Maxwell, with ‘ C.eneial Mallock's 
Shadow ” — a flne and moving story, writlc n with smcf nly, 
force and success It is a sad telling,, no doubt , but the 
ending is happy and completely rede eming. ( hice em a lime 
General Maxwell had surreiukTcd Aiidtdkiind He had 
maintained the defence under great odds, and had then only 
given up on the specific condition that the women and cliil- 
dren in his charge should be span'd. The pledge was given ; 
and then was broken. The women and children vverci 
slaughtered; and General Mallock had to bc*ar a lieavy 
burden of responsibilities for the lapse. The Shadow 
gathered about him. He was asked by the War Office to 
resign. His friends gradually droj^ped him. lY'ople kind 
to his children would not be kind to liim , he was slighted, 
injured, wronged. Death w'ould hav e been a liajipier fate ; 
but, true man, he held by his ideals, llnnigh isolation soon 
seared him with some ol its eifiM, ts ; until, fillcen years 
afterwards, the opjiortunity came, and hr recovered honour 
and standing I'herc was a strike. 'J'he miners had the 
idea that Gilchrist, a tyrannous siqierintcndciit, was hiding 
in the General’s house. They tried to secure him by 
violence. General Maxwell resisted, stood the siege, or- 
ganised his men-servants ; and so not cmly won back his 
reputation, but recovered himself. The hour of crisis had 
brought out the man ; even the War Office for once redeemed 
itself. This is a stirring, admirable book Its every char- 
acter lives and is real. B.B.B. 


Hovel Hotes. 


THE HAPPY FAMILY* By Frank Swmnerton. 6s. (Methuen.) 

Mr. Swinnerton has placed the scenes of his new novQl 
for the most part in the drab, shabby-genteel neighbour- 
hood of ^ntish Town, and he tells a very natural, very 
human story of everyday people with a sympathetic under- 
standing of them, and with real power. In the Amersen 
family he has drawn a group of characters, such as may 
be found in many a lower middle class London street, and 
has drawn them so minutely, with such subtle analytical 
touches that long before the book ends one knows them as 
intimately as if one had lived under the same roof with 
them. Their story, with all its little ambitions, bopes^ 
loves and weaknesses, is just the natural, unsensational 
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sort of story that makes up the lives of average humanity, 
but it holds our interest unerringly because of the interest 
we grow to feel in each one of the Amersons, especially in 
Mary and her lo^e for Roger Bennett. A more original 
character, and perhaps even more interesting, is the 
brighter, more perverse, less staid and gentle Viola Bright 
— she is a veritable creation, and Mr. Swinnerton not only 
describes her charm, he makes us susceptible to it. The 
story has humour ; it moves in Us somewhat grey atmos- 
phere with a lightness and buoyanev that make very 
attractive reading, and it is wntlcii with a deftness and 
ripe ability that give Mr. Swinnerton 's work claims to be 
considered as literature. In a word, this is a novel of 
much more than ordinary interest and capacity, and will 
add ajipreciably to its author’s steadily growing reputation. 

TAMSIE. By Kosainoiid Na])icr 6s ( I loddei cV: Stoughton ) 

“ Tamsie ” is a powerful novel, w'nttcn m a strong viva- 
cious style and exhibiting a keen insight into human 
nature and an abundant accpiaintance with the wild, 
gypsy life of the last century. Tamsie is the ward of a 
cleVer Egyptologist, who is astonished at tinding himself 
suddenly in love with her. Bec ause of Ins age and poverty 
he decides he cannot marry her, and returns to ICgypt alone. 
David Ouest has known Tamsie ’s guardian in Egypt, and 
has adequate reasons for disliking him, and for wishing to 
cut himself ofl from his own [leople. Therefore he joins a 
band of Romanies and wanders wath them from place to 
place. By a strange chance he and i'amsie come together 
and their mutual unliajijnness forms a bond between them 
wliich gradually ripens into a deeper feeling. The lives 
oJ the gypsies and the " Clorgios,” or gentiles, mingle to- 
gether delightfully, tliough it is from the gypsy portion that 
the book derives its glorious atmosphere of freedom — an 
atmosphere that is siifhciently tinged with sordidncss, 
to convey a sharp impression of reality. Tlic cliaracler 
studies are admirable. Miss Najner has a Mvid, virile, 
picturesque English, which can scarce! 3^ be too higlily 
praised. 

ELIZABETH, BETSY AND BESS. H> Lil\ Sdioiicld os 
(Duckworth ) 

“ I considered Elizabeth to be very good, Betsv middling 
and stupid, and Bess very naughty and exciting ; yet thev 
w'cre the same person, and that person Avas mysell ” So 
sa>^ the heroine of ]\Irs. Lih’ Schofield’s newv book , a 
heroine rather difficult to understand and symjK'lhise with, 
but, nevertheless, an interesting character studv. The 
story is appropriately^ divided into four parts . “ Betsy ,” 

” Bess,” ” Elizabeth,” and ” Which ” From these 
divisions one can gather the lines on wdiich it runs. Betsy 
IS introduced to us first: a little wnld Irish girl, living in a 
big house on the borders of a bogland ; her mother is dead 
and her father hardly' ever notices her, until one day he sees 
how tall she is growling and decides to scud her oft to a 
boarding .school in England. She hates the idea of board- 
ing school and prefers her free, lonely life; so she goes to the 
school rebelliously and turns into Bess. Her many adven- 
tures, her weird visit to a convent, her fricndsliip with 
Avehne Urquhart (a fine character), and the Jove story' of 
Drake Marsden, are told in an easy', light style that makes 
the book very^ entertaining reading. 

THE DEBT. By William Westrup. 6s (Alston Rivers ) 

Mr. Westrup's new book is in our opinion one of the 
most remarkable, and certainly one of the most readable. 
South African novels we have ever come feross. The 
story is concerned with the development of the character 
of Harry Ryan, who saves the life of a young ” city man ” 
in the person of Frank Lensford. In return the latter— a 
sympathetic and exceedingly well-drawn character — intro- 
duces young Ryan to life in Johannesburg, where the latter 
eventually gets into bad company, arouses the jealousy of 
Feinbaum, the villain of the story, and by liim is involved 
in a very serious difficulty. It is hardly fair to give away 
the manner in which Lensford repays the debt he owes to 


Ryan ; it must suffice to say that the scheme of the book 
is ingeniously worked out to its inevitable conclusion. 
Mr. We.strup’s writing is fulTof jneturesque vigour, and his 
sincerity is obvious. ” The Debt " is really a fine novel, 
and a close and accurate study' of cJiaracter. 

MRS. LANCELOT. r>\ Maui u t' I h'w k'tt 6s (Macmillan.) 

The Mercdithi.Lii iiuliukm wcais olt as this novel proceeds ; 
t»r rather il remains a manner, and neve' develops into the 
genuinely Mcreditliiaii si)ini, e\ eii when the author is 
handling a situ.ilion m winch (reorgi.ma stands not far off 
Diana or Ammla, “ A eoineily' oi assumptions,” he calls 
it That is, the gill, a gie\, sli\ . shin creature, is married 
to an ambitions \oimg polilu'ian, without either being 
stirred to the realities ot lo\i' and jiassioii Charles Lancelot 
assiinied he was desirable, (asirgiana assumed she was 
desired Then came her IruMulsliip with the Duke, whom 
it IS not diffieuli to uhmlity It was not his doing that their 
fnendshij) w'asonl\' jilatoiiu ,an(l the stiongc‘sl scene in the 
wdiolc novel, apart liom Ilu‘ last, is ( .((Tgiana’s refusal to 
be his mistress In tlu-sc' si cme^. and especiallv m the de- 
scription of the vonng ])oi*t’s rapt molls pursuit oltlic woman, 
Mr. Hewlett allows the kmiIit to fei'l tliat lliere is red blood 
in the veins ol his chaiaeleis “ Two men love \'on,” says 
this bold lo\ ei , "bill you ln\e iieitliei How' can a woman 
a\'aiJ unless she l()\e it is her wdioli' nature. It is her 
function. W'lthoiit it .she is a ])Ii mtom, an empty' vase. 
T.ovelv you are, hut \ on are ( lupty Love.” So (TCorgiana 
loves, and tlie two men wlio io\e her, her luishand and the 
Duke, magnanirnoiislv let the j)oet ha\e her Why' he 
fascin.iles Jier is not olivions W’liy .she Ja.scinatcs the 
Duke is still less clear It is not Tnlellectually, for 
(ieorgiana WMS neither an Vspasia nor an Egeria, and at first 
at any’ r<ite it w'as not sent imenlall \'. Neilhci does the 
figure ot the Duke become real against tlie backgiound of 
the opposition to the Retorni Bill i hose are points where 
Mr. Hewlett’s (‘xu'cdmg clevin'iiess has made him so pre- 
oiciijned with liis jinppets and Iheir wires that he has for- 
gotten to mix reality with their ingenioie comedy, forgotten 
to rcali/o that such as^umpiions as lu* si‘ts m motion create 
a situation m whuh peojiU* must be hot and diiccT some- 
times. But it IS a snbtk' no\cl, when all is s<iid and done, 
subtly’ coin eiveil and subtly too subtly -^written. 

THE LOVERS. Bv lolcii IMnlljifUts os. (\\'ar(l, Lock) 

Mr Bhillpolts li.is cast l^ai k to ilu* period and scene of 
the ‘‘American Liisonei,” and written another romance 
of love tind ad\enliiri^ m his best sty'le Tlie tors are here, 
but thev are not loo much m e^■l(le^ue Now and then the 
leader is reminded ot tluan in the backgiound, but it is 
iiiainh' m descrij)ti\e passages ” LitUe larks rose and 
lliittered belbie the [ledi'striaiis , sometimes a liziird •scram- 
bled oft a mossy stone , soiiudimes a grass snake uncurled 
and streaiiu'd away at their apjuoacli The rolling hills 
spread and faded into the mist ol the horizon. Sheep and 
cattle clothed the undulations , a,iid oilier signs of life there 
were none saae A\li«'ie, .still far away upon the immense 
bosom ol till' Moor, iheic spiead a giey circle of granite, 
dw'arled bv distance to a meie Ja,iry-jing cast here in mid- 
most desolation ol tlie tois.” (_)iue the tors are at this 
distance, Mr. T’hbljioits is liec to look at life rather more 
genially' than usual on Daitmooi, and though this book has 
its ow’n touch ot tragedy, there i', no lowering cloud of des- 
tiny' o\ci the chaiactei's A book with such a title could 
hardly be anyUiing c*lsc than a ” romance,” and escapes of 
prisoners from the Dartmoor prison n.iturally form the staple 
of the plot. But the girls outside, aristociatic and rustic, 
and tlicir Tory fathers, arc drawn with the author’s skill in 
portraiture, aaid he has throw'll m some gay^ highwaymen. 
The contnviinee by which Felix escapes the gallows is not 
quite new'. Still, it is wa irked out w'ith every detail of 
ghastly excitement. JTobabilitics had to be stramed a 
little to round off the book w'ith four happy lovers, and 
w'c had much rallier Mr. Phillpotts took some liberties in 
this direction than in the service of a fatalistic theory 
which reduces men and women to the level of lizards and 
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cattle. He has forgotten to be philosophic. But, even 
in describing adventures, he has not forgotten that st^le 
and characterization are essential Ho a fine romance — and 
“ The Lovers '* is a fine romance from start to finish. 

DR. TUPPy. By Stephen 'I'owneseiid. 6s. (H odder & 
Stoughton.) 

The very name of the hero suggests something unheroic 
and even disrespectful. It was when Mr. Jingle called 
Mr. Tupman “ Tuppy,*' that the mild Mr. Pickwick was 
moved to fling an inkstand at the audacious creature who 
ventured to insult his friend by nbbrex iating his name. 
But Dr. Tuppy was not originally Dr. 'J'upman. He was 
a medical student of that name in London, a foolish -looking, 
short-sighted, shy, little man, the butt of liis colleagues 
and the b^^word of the wart Is for clumsiness. Humorous 
books of a medical ca.st are apt to be full of horseplay or of 
technical phraseology, which makes them unattractive to 
the outside public. Mr. Townesend has avoided these 
errors, and put some clever characterization into his story. 
It is a whimsical piece of work, which traces the adventures 
of the hero in love and medicine, till the fool " comes out 
with all the honours. There are some delightful scenes ol 
social comedy, not only in the hospital but in the house of 
the eccentric Canon, who is Tuppy’s father, and the novel 
is a decided success in its own rather fresh and difficult 
line. The love-affair of Nurse Jessop and the anti-vivi- 
sectionist enterprise of Lady Milner make delightful reading. 
Dr. Tuppy was closely bound up with both, and he proves 
himself e chivalrous little lov'er and a loyal nephew, who is 
rewarded richly at the end. Theic is a vein of good tun in 
the book, which deserves to \\in a circle of grateful readers , 
they will be relieved perhaps, as the present reviewer was. 
to find that an up-to-date medical novel has escaped anv 
reference to the Insurance Act. 

THE VIRGIN FORTRESS. Bv Max Pemboiton 6s 
(Cas.sell ) 

The stories of Mr. Max Pemberton never lack colour, 
and it is generally the glowing colour of romance and high 
adventure. With the impregnable city of Metz, the V'lrgin 
Fortress, for the setting, and the time of the Franco- 
Prussian war for the period of his new novel, Mr. Pemberton 
has a splendid opportunity for a scries of breathless doings, 
and he makes excellent use ol it. The story is mainly con- 
cerned with the daring escapades ol a small band ol Ger- 
man spies who pass in and out of Metz during the siege. 
Attached to this band is an luiglishman, a Captain Gerald, 
who has entered the German army because he believes it 
to be the finest in the world. "He h<id been born a soldier, 
with a soldier’s brains Life stood to him for an adventure, 
with one woman (or more) at the back of it.” The reader 
will find that one woman, and more indeed, connected with 
the gallant captain’s feats of espionage in the Virgin Fortressr 
and that Mr. Pemberton has contrix ed a number of thrilling 
incidents, which by reason of their sheer ctlroiitery capture 
and hold in thrall the imagination. 

LETTERS TO A PRISON, l^y Mrs. bred Reynolds. 6s. 
j[Chapman & Hall.) 

These letters, written by a young wile to her husband in 
prisoi]|^ are full of tenderness and poetic fancy. Innocent, 
though silent in Kis innocence for the sake of another, the 
ma^ is sentenced to a year’s imprisonment, and his wife 
goes alone to the little Welsh village where they met twelve 
months before, to write to him the sympathetic, interesting 
letters gathered into this book. She trios to give him as 
much of the outside world as pen and paper can convey ; 
paints him word pictures of the things and people around 
her ; there is a pretty romance of the Welsh girl, Nesta 
and blind Dayld, her lover, which threads its way through 
the letters, but the chief charm of the book lies in its fresh, 
bracing, open-air atmosphere, the fulness of life and colour 
introduced into its pages, its impressionistic word pictures, 
its kincfly philosophy ; there is a gentle background of 
pathos which gives a pensive tone to its thoughts without 
making f|i«m altogether sad. 



Photo by Si(nie>hfos. Mr. St. Clair Harnett. 

Author ol “ Kusted HinKfS." (Andu w Udrost.) 


RUSTED HINGES. By St Ciau Marnctt ( \nflrew 

.Melrose ) 

Mr. St. Clair Harnett is a bold man. It is not (‘\ery 
newcomer into literary life that would dan* to signalize 
Ills arrival by a prompt atccptancc of the challenge of any 
well-known literary weekly to produce ” a novel on a new 
plan.” We can add without any mental reservation* 
however, that we admire Mr. Harnett’s new form of novel 
equally with his courage. He has not, it seemed, 
troubled to invent a heroine of surpassing loveliness or a 
hero of uncommon dexterity and bravery, but he has 
essayed to make the actual reader of ” Rusted Hinges ” 
in turn his hero and heroine, and has conducted them 
through a series of adventures from Malplaquet to an isle 
near Crete, from Fontainebleau to a romance laid in 
Tmtagel, and has moved at ease from the spatious days 
of Henry IV. of France to the bitter faction fights in the 
old Italian town of Lucca. In all these varied and widely 
separated scenes he has found love, laughter, material 
lor thought, and oftentimes deeds tlial provoke tears. 
Some of the events are woveji wholly of ” the stuff that 
dreams arc made of ” ; other characters come stalking 
down to us from the great legends of chivalry or those 
blood-stained records of bygone times when brave men 
died, and died for love. Mr. Harnett calls himself “ the 
old dream merchant,” and this series of dissolving pictures 
that he has invented has many of the haunting and elusive 
qualities of the visions that deck our lives in the still hours 
of the night. In fact, he contends that each of us is 
naturally bom into this dream world ” a king or queen, 
the lord of a boundless territory, a golden land where 
always summer reigns, a refuge in which boredom cannot 
enter, nor sameness pall.” True, we throw it away with 
ease, but he contends that we so abandon unwittinjfly 
the means of ” letting-in upon our drab prosaic lives a 
flood of beauty and romance ” ; hence the ” Rusted 
Hinges ” of the title. 

LONDON LAVENDER. By E. V. Lucas. 6s. (Methuen.) 

It is said that Mr. E. V. Lucas prefers to call his stories 
" Entertainments ” rather than novels ; it is a wise prefer^ 
ence — ^for the word novel may denote anything from, say^ 
** Richard Feverel ” to ** Dr. Nikola,** whereas an enter- 
tainment honestly named must be entertaining. That 
” London Lavender ** may be thus honestly described will 
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CONSTABLE’S NEW BOOKS 

WHEN I WAS A CHILD 

Written and Illustrated by YOSHIO MA.R.K.INJO 

Author of My Idealed John Bullesses,’* Acc 6 /= net 

'‘The chann of this book — a rinrra that briug'- its earliest chapters especially into the small cateRorv of books tint arclovible — is not due only to 
the little tricks and oddities of a forugner’s English m certain chapters he explains it the sum time much of the Japanest imnd and the Japanese 

education which may yet be dark even to students of Japanese life These like the chapters on Japincst and 1 uropein irt are well worth reading for 
their matter, though they h ive not the alluring charm of the chapters on childhood it is almost needless to say that the charm of this peculiarly 
appealing book is enhanced by a nuinbci of diawings — 1 he 7 rwes 

ADAM LINDSAY GORDON 

and His Friends in England and Australia 

Illustrated 12/6 net By DOUGLAS SLADEN & EDITH HUMPHRIS 

“The autlmrs irc to bf congratulitcd on ha\ing c«)mpiled such a sumptuous volume on one of tht most intcrestini, figures in modern 1 nglish 
poetry — I)un<Ui Adieitisit 

“It IS to b( hoptd thit Mr Sladi n s t dition of I mds ly Gordons poems which we rcviewetl in our last issue will have In ught public interest in 
this str inge and lovablt Austialian pi»ft to a pitch siiflicitut to assuic the success of this excellent bo< k The authoi ire to be congratulate 

on this book” — S nth 

A MODERN PILGRIM IN MECCA 


With a Map, Portrait, and other Illustrations 10/6 net 


A. J. B. WAVELL, F.R.G.S. 


“Mr ivtll's story ot his pilgi image ti Mccci iiid his sugt in Sanaa belong without doubt to the cliss of lUtheiitic books of travel 

Ml Wavrll s description ol his apenenecs in Mecca lie adminblv teild he possesses a genuine sense of humour ind power of obspjvation combined 

with a rare in di sty ill makes exctlknt rf iding Wc have nothing but praise for his iccoiint of his idventures at Sinaa which is in its way 

as txceUtnt is th it of Mccci He has the happv gift ef punting tht v.«rious ofl5ccis with whom he meets as individual personalities Mr Wavell’s 
book IS a genuine book if adventure ’ — H cstinin\tii (m etii 


The Task of Social Hygiene Large crown 8vo. 8/6 net 


Havelock' Ellis 


This tune ly and imp it int beiok deals m most mstiuetivc and aiithontative fashion with semie of the most pressing inel momentous questions of 
the elay Mi } ills c msidi is (hf i hinging st ihis of woman the new asp» 1 1 of the we»man movement tin emancipation of woman m irl ilion to romantic 
1 V the signiti inrr »l tin I ilJiiig birth r ite the theory of eiigenus ithgion and the child and jther isperts of thegiraf wenlel wuh movement for a 
whole soiiiHi iiid h ippie r hum iiiitv fi m full ku wk Ige and with convincing acumen Among the numerous b loks in this held now being pioduced 
Mr 1 llis’s wirk shoiilel s| iiid ut is the < iit m lispe iis ible nr for both the scientific specialist iiiel tor the general rcadei 


Outlines of Evolutionary Biology 


Arthur Dendy, D.Sc., F.R.S. 


Proftssoi of /ooIofT^ in the LJnivtisit\ of 1 ondon Medium 8vo hully Illustrated 12/6 net 

It niiy be d ubted whether in the piese iit stitc f iir kii >\\1 dgc a much be. tier book foi its purpeise could be wiitteii te> e ivei the same field 
no volume can tell (.vervthiiig n (.large i subject ml Protessor Dendv writes with a go >d grasp ol hi subject and ever lleiit sensr of proportion 
III IS more iver lue 1 and tas> to loll w while the lUuslriti nis are well ehoseii to help the reader over difficult pines withe ut being so nunurous to 
obstrue t his pith — I In Jinii's 

The Letters of George Meredith 2 1 - net Collected and Edited by His Son 

(Second Edition now in the Press) 

Xhe. Poems of George Meredith 7/6 net Complete m One Volume 

Selected Passages from the Works of Rernard Shaw 

5 - net Mrs George Bernard Shaw 

The Fourth Generation 12/6 net Illustrated (3rd Impression) Janet Ross 

The Romance of a Favourite 10/6 net Illustrated Frederick Loliee 

The Gateway of Scotland 10/6 net Illustrated A. G. Bradley 

Through the Heart of Africa 12/6 net Illustrated 

Frank H. Melland, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S., and Edward H. Cholmeley, F.R.I.A. 


In South Central Africa 10 6 net Illustrated j. M. Moubray, F.R.G.S. 

Italian Travel Sketches 7/6 net Illustrated Prof James Sully, LL.D. 

Belgium, The Land of Art 5/- net Illustrated W. B. Griffis 

The Guadalcfuivir 7/6 net Illustrated Paul Gwynne 

The Spell of the Rockies 6/- net Illustrated E A. Mills 
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be obvious to the reader of the first chapter, and will become 
only more patently so as he passes on from episode to 
episode until he roaches — all too soon — tlie brevity of the 
last one, and closes the book reluctantly, and lingeringly 
recalls the pleasant company of ])eoplo to whom the author 
has introduced or re-introduced him. Rc-introdnced. 
because Mr. Lucas allows characters from the trio of earlier 
entertainments — Over Bemerton’s,” Listener's Lure," 
and " Mr. Inglcside " — to " l:)rcak in " to the new storv. 
What is that story ? It were as helpful to describe the sight 
and scent of a plump well-established llonferoiis l.ivender 
bush in August as to summarise ,this book m a ]).iiagraph 
that should attcmiit to in(h('al(' tlie story. And after all. 
it is not the stoiv, in the con\ etitional .sense, it is the 
naturalness, the \aned but never nn])Ieasant limnanity 
the lightness of humour, the urbane satire, tlie “ atmos- 
phere " by which Mr. Jaieas hrst clianns us and then holds 
us spell bound There is something of dcheate comedy - 
the comedy which is mon' anU}H)dal to tan (* than is tragedy 
itself — in this dehcate prt'serila t ion oj, and comment on 
modern London hu' uliu-h tlie Mi]>|)osjtilioiis Mr Falconer 
gives in the story oi Ins lih’ in rooms m tlie Regent’s Park 
district. Mr. Lucas has most li.ippily utilised the gifts 
of an essayist in tlie lield ol lie lion, and has given us as it 
were somelliing of a new m which clever char- 

acterisation ol ]iecj)l('. desuijnions, im idents, and musings 
are blent into a most engaging wliole 


Ube ffioohmaii’s ^Eablc. 


JOHN JONATHAN AND COMPANY. B\ James Milne. 

S'), net. (Cliapniaii & Hall ) 

The title page goes on : " Hmiig a lull, line and partic- 
ular record w'lth obser\ alions, relU'clions and confessions 
1)1 a bachelor homwinoon o\ei the Atlantic, througli 
America and Canad.i, and home- ag.iiii to Lngland, all diih 
set down m a proper iiiaimei . with a frontispiece bv 
Charles Pc.Lrs " W'hieli \c‘rv ( oneisoly and intelligibh 
describes the s('()]»c and n.itnrt' (»! Mr. James Milne’s delight- 
fully gossipy chronicU* He, or tlie imaginaiw writer, is 
engaged and ne.ii marriage, rUid lh(' l<id\ of lii.s heait gels 
fearful that there ina\ bt "ihe ])ossibilit\ ol a dfinbt in 
m>’ ina.n’s heart about si) .she sends him aw'a\ on 

a lioliday tour that he ma\, in -distiue, make <piite sure 
she is the waunaii ol hi-) hie,'" tlie undoubted one,’’ and al.so 
that she nia\', m the .same iiiteiwal, lest luaself 'Ihis liook 
is the outcome of that exjieiinient , and iii it the tra.vellcr 
not onl)^ keeps a ])k..san1 ‘“liiewdly abseiwanl retord of 
his journey, places lie visas and p« o])l( lie nu'cls, but he 
sows it thickly with his retlerlion- on lile and the great 
problems of cxisteih c, as what he sees and hears by the 
way give rise to them. It is all done in the Jorm of letters 
to the girl who has lieen left liehiiid, and some of the 
musings and bits of jihilosophx are suggested by his 
recollections of tlieir jiast talks together, as " were 

right ; the small talk rif tlu’ heart is more m marriage 
thaj. world! N’ prospect y, ,d though that smooths the path 
greatlv ^md is mit to be sneered .it." On tlic ^'o\^lge 
he describes and discusses his fcdlow jia.sbengers There 
is a finely realised picture of .New York and some sugges- 
tive probing alter the soul of that sleepless city ; r lever 
studies of American ws^imen, and comparisons of them with 
the women of the old conntr\'. One of the best chaj)ters 
deals with the American maid and man, and concludes 
that the system of making the girl a sort of comrade and 
general sister, though it has adxantages, has even more 
disadvantages. " The perfume of mvstcry wdiieli fills the 
air between the sexes m the old World carnet with it a 
want of con^radeslup, the eas\’, delightful Amcnc.in eoni- 
uiunion between the sexes w'hich is platonic and beautiful. 
But docs it not breathe romance, sentiment, that some- 
thing spiritual, that poetry of the soul which you miss in 
Aniciica ? America is sentimental, says Mr. Milne, but 
lacks sentiment, and he illustrates his meaning with some 
admirable, instances. From America the traveller pro- 


ceeds to Canada, and every Canadian ought to read the 
goi)d and the true things Mr. Milne has to say of the great 
Dominion. Incidentally he relates some excellent anec- 
dotes about the present Governor- General, the Duke of 
('onnanght, and pays a warm tribute to him as " the 
Prince of Democrats.” " He has many graces,” a well- 
known Canadian said to me, ” but no airs.” This is a 
charmingly written and altogether interesting book. 
Whether you are married, or going to be married, or 
resolved never to marry at all, you w'lll read it with profit 
and with keen enjoyment. 

THE CUMBERLAND LETTERS: Being the Correspomlcncc 
of Richard Deni.son Lumberlanil and George Cumberland 
between the Year.s 1771 and 17S4 Edited l)y ('Icmentina 
Black and now printed for the lirst time i6s net (Martin 
Seeker ) 

All readers with a liking for good familiar gossipy letters 
will feel warmly grateful to Miss Clementina Black for 
having rescued these documents from the limbo of the 
Manuscript rX'parlmeiit of the British Museum, and as they 
reach the close of the volume will gladly recall that line in 
the preface which announces a further selection from the 
Cumberland Letters as now in preparation. The brothers 
whose correspondence is now put before us were second 
cousins of the dramatist, men who made no stir in the 

world but 
who now en- 
joy a literary 
resurrection 
which should 
give them a 
comfortable 
niche among 
the delightful 
company o 1 
familiar let- 
ter-writers 
'L h c c 1 d e 1 
brother went 
to Cambridge 
a n d became 
a country 
clergym an, 
the younger 
early entered 
an insurance 
office — soon 
to be irked by 
the " desk’s 
dead wood ” 
as was Charles 
Lamb a little 
later at the 
East India 
House — and 
they kept up 

from their different centres a jilcasant correspondence, 
telling of their own doings, of family affairs, and occasionally 
of notable public events. On the day before the “Royal 
George " sr;nk Richard Cumberland had been all over the 
vessel with a cousin, and wrote a description of the tragedy 
from Portsmouth, adding " Don’t send any extracts from this 
to the Morning Post, as it is wrote in a hurry and I cannot be 
certain as to the numbers lost, etc.” This indicates that, 
besides his many other activities, George contributed 
occasionally to the papers. He was a very busy person, 
with many interests of his own and ever depended updn to 
be doing jiprvnces for others ; yet he found time to writ«' 
admirable letters, and stands out in this volume as a i^fy 
engaging personality. The correspondence affords ^Tresh 
light on the middle-class social life of the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, and is one of the most welcome works 
of the kind that we have had for some time. 

ROUGH ROADS* By Dyke Wilkinson. 2s. 6d. net. (Sampson 
Low ) 

" Rough Roads ” is Mr. Wilkinson’s second book. His 
first was " A Wasted. Life,” which he published t6n years 



Richard Denison Cumberland, 
aged 21. 

I‘io:u “Tlif Cinubcrlaiicl Lt^tier.s.” (btcKer.) 
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Some advantages of the 

Slotc ri) t ckc 

“ Elastic ” Bookcases. 


Globc-Weriiickc “Elastic' liookcases 
combine the useful with the beautiful. 
Being built of “ Units " M hich are inter- 
lockcd by a pattMit device, one cun easily 
move them about from rc>om to room or 
liouse to house, and re-arrange them in 
new and harmonious groupings — an ad- 
vantage not })dssessed by the solid or 
fixed-style bookcases. 

Another im])ortant advantage is that one can 
have an individual library. That is, one or more 
sections may be ])laced in different roonih' set that 
favourite authors are within instant reach at any 
hour. 

And a third advantage is this: There no limit lo 
the capacity of a Globe- Wernicke “Elastic" Bookcase 
As fast as your book possessions increase you can add 
more “Units" to accommodate them. You iiev^er have 
to sell a GIobe-\\ ernicke “ Elastic Bookcase in order to 
obtain a larger one 

For other advantages, illustrations, and full particulars 
see Catalogue Xo. i8B which we will send to any addiess 
on application. 

Free. Orders for £2 Carriage Paid to an> Goods 
Station in the British Isles. 

SloW-VcrDickcCo. 

Office and Library Furnishprn, 

^ 44, Holbom Viaduct, London, E.C. 

S2, Victoria Stmt, 8.W. 98, Bishoptgate, E.C. 


Wate^^an’s 

(Ideal] 

FoufitafePen 

Read this interesting 
testimony from a 
Canadian Methodist 
I Minister 


oftei,' the case 

with other makes. 

1 could write an interesting .story of how 
I lost It, once in the busy streets of London, 
twice in Quebec snow storms, once again in 
a huge wood-pile of a saw mill, always to 
find it again ; but 1 must desist. 1 am happy 
to give you this unsolicited testimonial to 
the continued value of your fountain pen. It 
may become an heirloom. 

“ Yours sincerely, 

“Ton\ H. Wkight, ]Methodist*Minister.’‘ 


The Gift for friends 
across the seas 

W'hv not send a Whalerman’s Ideal ? 
It will be appreciated perhaps more 
than anything else. Post now for 
abroad. Every Pen Guaranteed. 
Nib c'hanged through any Stationer 
if unsatisfactory. 



Made in four styles and in j 
nniiicrous chased patterns in 
Silver and Gold for Presenta- 
tion. Prices of KeKular and 
S>ir-fiIUiig Styles, 10/6, 1S/- 
and upwards . of Safety and 
Piiiiip-hlling Styles, 12/0 and 
upwards, with Clip-cap 1 /- 
extra. Of Stationers, Jewel- 


lers, etc Booklet fne from 
L. Sc. C. Uardtmuth Ltd., 
Koh - 1 - noor House, Kings- 
way, London. (New York 
J73 Broadway. Pans b Rue 
(le Hanovre. Brussels 14 
Rue Pont Neuf. Vienna, 
Barcelona, Milan, Dresden, 
Zurich.) 
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ago, and of which he speaks in his preface in a manner that 
can only be described as blatant. Ihis preface, in fact, 
is a mistake, and we very strongly recommend prospective 
readers not to look at it. It is utterly unlike the rest of the 
book and might easily give the reader an entirely wrong 
impression. Aside from the preface, the first thing that 
strikes you is the author’s remarkable frankness, lie 
assumes that everything he tells you is going to interest 
you, and — probably for this very reason — it does. As he 
is possessed of none of the literary graces, this is exactly 
the right attitude to adopt. Mr. Wilkin.son is resolved to 
tell the exact truth about himself, and his sincerity — some 
times almost shameless — makes liis book absohitel}’ en- 
thralling. His experiences have been varied. He started 
as an apprentice to a rule-maker iii Birmingham, disliked 
his job, ran away, and e\^entiiaIJy got two months in gaol 
for breaking his articles. He was then an inventor and 
had thoughts of becoming a parson. However, he fell in 
love, wrote poetry, ran away, and became an actor for a 
few' months. Later he was a mauuLu luring jew'eller, 
journalist, newspaper proprietor and editor He took up 
an “ infallible ” betting system and lost all lies money at it, 
and this experience really determined the greater part ol 
his life. " 1 would not admit defeat , that wdiich had 
broken me should mend me again ” And so eventually 
he became a bookmaker We should ne\ er have suspected 
that members of “ old firms " could be so interesting, and 
indeed there is little room for doubt that Mr. Wilkinson 
is an exceptional case Howewer, the jioint is that he has 
WTitten a book wlm h must appeal to ex erybody, not only 
the betting man It is a truly extraordinary autobio- 
graphy. 


THE SHADOW SHOW. liy J H. Curie ks. (Mithuen ) 

in place ol the stanza from Omar, wduch gives the book 
its name, Mr. Curie, wdio has a taste lor familiar quotation, 
might have set on his title page the well-known lines from 
Tennyson’s “ Ulysse.s.” P'or he has (crtainly seen “ cities 
and men.” Few can have ti a veiled more wudely. His 
profession of mining engineer w^ould of itself take him 
about the wwld, but Mr. Curie has the wander-thirst 
highly developed. He was in South Alraa when Jameson 
made his raid, and was one of the chosen “ revolutionaries.” 
He knows China and Persia and India, bouth America and 
all Imrope. lie has not only seen but reflected and com- 
pared. His reflections are often to tlu; point. When he 
WrTites of the abstract, he is not amazingly original. On 
politics, however, he has .some words of wisdom. Typically 
British, compact of commc.n sense and sentiment, he 
believes in sound finance as the chief essential of sound 
government, and eaii write of Ireland and South Africa 
with sympathy and imagination. It is not for his ideas, 
however, but for his power of descrijition that he should 
be read. The first (and best) part of ” The Shadow Show ” 
might be the work of an exceptionally gcjod special corres- 
pondent, vividly retailing things seen. His chapters on 
Soi.th Africa and th^ East are worthy to rank with the 
work of G. W. Steevens, and ma\ be compared wuth ” From 
Sea to Sea ” without too great disparagement. If Mr. 
Curie had been a journalist, he would probably have made 
a big name. He has a really remaikable power of catching 
and conveying an impression. What he describes, he makes 
one see. He has had many unusual experiences : as, on 
a small scale, when he conducted an operation to the tune 
of the "'Mikado’s Song, ’ or, on a larger scale, when he 
shared in the excitement of the Raid. He is one of the 
people tp whom things are always happening. Even when 
he visited Stevenson’s grave in Samoa, he was struck by 
the sun and iay on that famous tomb in a most entertaining 
delirium. There seems no reason why Mr. Curie should 
not write another such book. We hope he will. But if he 
do so, we would humbly advise him to reflect that there 
are dozen^of writers who can opinionate much better than 
he, but very few who can describe nearly so well or have a 
tithe of the expeUggpes worth describing. 


JAPAN AS I SAW IT. By A. H, Exner. Illustrated. 

7s. 6d. net. (Jarrold & Sons.) 

Witnout [any useless prefatory apology or any of the 
claims w'hich so monotonously appear as forewords to the 
literary efforts of tourist.s, the author of “ Japan as I Saw 
It ” proceeds straightway to tell the reader w'hat he has 
learned of the history ot Nippon from standard books, 
and what impressions he has gathered of the Mikado’s sub- 
jects during his sojourn in tlic Sniirisc Empire ; and to such 
good purjiosc lias he studied existing literature and used 
his eyes and ears, that when allowaiue has been made for 
the fact that he has nothing new' to tell, and that his inves- 
tigations were nccessarilv perfunctory, the volume is emr- 
nenfJx' readable and useful, and those who wdsh to gain 
Juiniiifiiis inijiressions of the land anrl people of Nippon 
wifhout g(>nig tliere cannot do better than obtain it. Ihe 
risumc of Japanese histor}' with w'hich Mr. Exner begins, 
while omitting nothing of groat importance, has the merit 
of being shon, ])Iainl> w’nttcn, and accurate. His running 
comments are unprejudiced. Here and there, how'cvcr, 
he Joses the thread ot liistorical sequence. To mention a 
single instance, he first describes (on p. 78) the paitiei- 
pation of the Japano'-e tioops in the siijipression (>1 the 
Boxer troubles ()f iqoo-i, and then (on p. 79) rctrai es his 
stops and mcnlK.n^ the China- Japan war of 1894-5, in 
doing so using the phrase ” a couple of \ears before ” to 
denote the inteiim between 1894-5 1900-1. He 

does not attempt much w'oidq\iinting, but he is obser- 
vant and his descriptions of sf cneiy, tiniiples, and ba/aars, 
though they make no pretence to hteiary biilliance, do 
quite vividly reveal real Japan to the reader. He escapes 
many errors into w’hich the tourist rs usually beti axed 
The value of the volume is greatly cnhaiu'cd by numerous 
collotype illustrations and half-tone reproductions of artistic 
prints and drawings 


IRotes on IRew Books. 


MESbKS. .AIILLS cV BOON. 

Ihc latest addition to Messrs tV Boon’s senes ol tiaxtl 

impiessions is something moie than a readable xoliinie. It is 
possessed of real inq^ortaiue Miss S Stevens has alroad> 
made a repiilatioii as a writer nj.on Oiiental bubjecls, aiul she 
is quite at her best in Aly Sudan Year (los. Od. net), a clexcr 
study ol the pe(>ples ot the Sudan and tlieir lulers 'J he hook 
altord‘- a cntital hut sx'mj athetit studx ol the Englisli Coverii- 
nient and otlicials, who hax e done nuu h during the last ten 
years to adxance the progress oi one ol the most backward of 
( ountries J'he \ oluinc t ontains lorty very effectix e illustrations. 

MIL \V. J HAM-e>MlTII 

In Written In the Sand (Os.) Mr. G. IL Duval tells the 
story of a man’s love for a woman who realized his worth too 
late The mam incidents aie enafled fin the yellow’ sands ot 
Sahara, where Knc Lagaidc, a young Frenf h ofljcer, is stationed 
at the Arab village of Douz. J.agarde had overcome the mo- 
notony of the desert , he enjoyed to the full its wonderful beauty', 
and revelled in the fieedoin ol the life. Then came to him one 
day I^ady Rosalind Karth, with a letter from his General request- 
ing that e\cTy attention should be offered to hei on lier travels. 
Rosalind, who was tired of “ Society', ” anti was attempting tO' 
throw’ convention to the winds and lead a more or less Bohemian 
existence, came upon l.agarde as a lieautiful vision. She sets out * 
with him on an expedition wdiich was not without danger, but - 
the prospect of being with her and seeing her all day long decided 
him. And this was the jirst act in a tragedy which is told 
with considerable pow’cr and wuth sustained interest. 

MESSRS. STANLEY PAUL & CO. 

Her Majesty the Flapper, by A. E. James (6s.), is a, light 
series of episodes in the life ol a school-girl. The Flapper and 
her cousin Bobbie take turn about m writing the stories. 
We are tc^d, amongst other things, how the — we were going tO‘ 
say “ young lady,” but that appellation hardly fits her, so letit 
be Flapper” — being desirous of joining her parents at South- 
ampton en route for a sea trip, tries to induce Bobbie to aid her 
in running away from school ; when he fails to do so an unknown 
gallant obligingly drives her in his car. And so the narratives, 
pursue their way thiough the length of twelve chapters. At the* 
age of seventeen the Flapper has to submit to the authority of 
a chaperone, and her comments on this functionary, though, 
hardly edifying, are certainly amusing. We cannot but feel 
some sympathy with Bobbie in his attempts to help her in sundry 
difficult scrapes, but the inevitable ending compels «s to leave 
them to aid each other. 
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■Hews notes. 

We are still old-fashioned enough, in sentiment, 
to find a pleasure in beginning this Number by 
wishing a very Happy Christmas to all our readers, 
and to all who would have been our readers had 
it been possible. It will be sulficiently obvious at 
a glance that the produc- 
tion of this enormous 
Number has involved a 
groat amount of heavy and 
continuous work for some 
weeks past, and we arc 
glad to say the success of 
it has already been more 
than gratifying. We 
printed a considcral )ly 
larger issue than of any pro- 
\’inus Christmas Number ; 
nevertheless, before going 
to press the whole of that 
edition was sold out, and we 
are left with orders for be- 
tween five and six thousand 
more that, unfortunately, 
we are unable to fulfil. A 
larger sale was anticipated, 
but not such a much larger 
one as this ; all arrange- 
ments for our many colour 
plates were concluded long 
since, and to print further 
supplies was impracticable. 

We mention' this as an explanation due to those 
who have failed to obtain copies of the Number, 
and beg they will accept this expression of our 
regret that wo too modestly under-estimated our own 
popularity. 

The January Bookman will be a Lord Morlcy 
Number and will contain a special article on “ Lord 
Morley as a Man of Letters ” by A. Mackintosh. 


We regret to find that there is a reference to 
Mr. Haldane Macfall in Mr. Joseph Pennell’s article 
on Whistler, in our October Number, that is open 
to misconstruction. Mr. Pennell mentioned Mr. 
Macfall’s “ Whistler : Butterfly, Wit, Enigma,” and 
said it had been suppressed. The facts appear to be 
that Whistler’s executrix took legal proceedings to 
restrain the publication of the book solely because 
the butterflies used as decorations on the cover and 
in the margins were Whistler’s copyright. The Court 
deciding that this was so, the book was published 
without the offending butterflies, and in this form the 

work has not and could not 
be supjiressed- on the con- 
trary, it Ini'; sold in tlions- 
.'inds, and i'- still selling. 

Messrs. Maunsel are i '■•fil- 
ing a pocket edition of the 
works of J. M. Synge. Four 
volumes, containing his 
plays, have already ap- 
pe.ired, and four new 
NdhimO'. containing “ Pi >enis 
and Traii'-lations,” ” The 
Aran Islands,” “In \\'ick- 
low ” and ‘‘ In West Kerry,” 
are just ready. The books 
are well printed and taste- 
fully bound in half-parch- 
ment ; the set of eight 
\ olumes is to be issued in 
a box, when complete. 


Two of the. ablest of 
our younger novelists are 
away among the War 
Correspondents with the Balkan Allies — Mr. Perceval 
Ciibbon representing the Daily News, and Mr. 
Alphonse Courlander the Express. 


^Irs. Belloc-Lowndes has collected another volume 
of her short stories, and it will be published by 
Messrs. Methuen early next year. 



A new portrait. 

Messrs. Marmillan are issntiHf’ a new edition (The Wc.ssex Editio|i) 
of Mr. Thomas Hardy’s woras in prose and verse. E.'ich volume 
has a fiontispicce in photogravure and a Map of the Wessex of 
the Novels and Poems. , 
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Margaret Westrup (Mrs. Margaret Stacey) has 
‘Written a new novel, entitled Tide Marks,” which 
-Messrs. Methuen are publishing immediately. JIrs. 
Stacey made her first success with her first book, 
Elizabeth’s Children.” It was published by Mr. 
John Lane — anonymously, at her request, and she 
-says nobody could have been more surprised than 
-herself when it proceeded promptly to run through 
six editions in England, to say nothing of meeting 
with a remarkably favourable reception in America. 
Since then she has given us five other books : ” Helen 



Margaret Westrup 
(Mrs. Margaret Stacey.) 

From a portrait painted by her husband, Mr. W. Sydney Stacey, and 
photographed by Messrs Kusscll and Sons. 

Alliston,” ” The Coming of Billy,” ” The Young 
O’Briens,” ” The Greater Mischief,” and what is 
perhaps the most delightful of her novels ” Eliza- 
beth in Retreat,” a sort of sequel to ” Elizabeth’s 
Children.” The scenes of her new book, ” Tide 
Marks,” are laid largely in London, but part of the 
story takes place in Cornwall, near her ov.'ii home. 
Mrs. Stacey has lived in Cornwall since her marriage 
two years ago. ” I do a good deal of sailing in the 
:summcr,” she says, ” and am fond of riding and 
walking — with plenty of dogs. When the weather 





Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 

whose new volume of poems, “The Bird of Time,” is rcMewcd on page 171. 


lets me I like to write in the garden ; at other times 
1 write in my husband's studio whilst he paints.” 


The success of Mr. Charles Murray's ” Hamewith ” 
should go some way towards re-inspiring publishers 



whose new book, “ Mary, the Mother of Jesus ' ^Lce Wainti), is rcMt i>cd 
on page 1 76. 
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Photo by [y.s. sinari, Kiciimond. Charles Murray 

Author of “ Hamewith " (Constable). 


with a belief in poetry as a paying concern. The 
book was issued by Messrs. Constable in the Autumn 
of 1909, and has since sold 5,000 copies at five 
shillings, and a new edition is now almost ready for 





' *f^'**‘ ' if 1- ^ ^ ^ * 

^ , Mr. W. L. George 

_ 1 ne J ‘^book on tlM Feminist movement, “ The Woman of To-Morrow,” 

Number ancl** publthhed by Mr. Herbert /enklns. 

Morlcy as a^' 


publication. ITic fact that the poems are all in 
dialect has not prevented the book from achieving 
something of a record sale among recent poetry. Mr. 
Murray was born in the village of Alford in the wild 
romantic district at the back of Bennochie,'* and 
not very far from the town of Huntly that gave us 
(ieorge MacDonald. He spent so many years 
of his life in South Africa that w^hen Hame- 
with " first appeared ho was commonly spoken of as 
a South African poet, but if he wrote many of his 
poems ill South Africa his heart was never there ; 
it was the memory of “ Scotland, oor Mithcr that 
moved him to sing them : 

‘ Scotland, oor mithcr, — vvc'vc bairncs yc’vc never seen — 
Wee things tliat tiiin them northward when tlicy kneel 
doon at e’en ; 

They ]dead in childish whispers the l.ord on high will be 
A comlort to the auld wife - their granny owrc the sea.’" 


Many i^ativc Indians have written poetry in- 

English, but 
very little of 
it has been 
very good. 

The most 
notable ex- 
ception is, 
perhaps, the 
B r a h m i n 
poetess, Sa- 
rojini Xaidu, 
whose re- 
in a r k a b 1 c 
b o e* k of 
poems, “ The 
Bird of 
Time,” ha^ 
just been 
published by 
31 r. Heine- 
mann. Mrs. 

S a r o j i n i 

Naidu came to England some eleven years ago for 
study and experience, and went to CarrfBridge. She 
showed an extraordinary gift fur writing verse, and 
wdiile in her teens published, with Mi. Heinemann, a 
volume called ** The Golden Threshold,” which won 
the admiration of Mr. Edmund Gosse, w^ho has 
always showm great interest in her work, and has 
wTitten a preface t(^ her new book. She is now 
married and living in India, and this second volume 
represents a comparatively small selection of what 
she considers her best work. 

Mrs. T. P. O'Connor has written a novel which 
Messrs. Putnam are publishing under the charming 
title of “ Little I Thank You.” 
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Witli Tlie Happy Warrior ” (Alston Rivers) 
Mr. A. S. M. Hutchinson lias scored his second big 
as a novelist, and it is a 


editor." He cut himself 
adrift simply because he 
wanted to make headway 
in other fields, and hearing 
that the Daily Graphic 
wanted a leader-nole writer, 
he sent in some specimens 
and secured that appoint- 
ment. During thi'^ period 
he wrote " Once Aboard 
the Lugger*'; as soon as it 
was iinidied he found a 
]>ublisher for it without 
difficulty, and it was im- 
mediately and widely suc- 
cessful. In the same year 
(ichh^) he was apj^oinlcd 
night-editor of the Daily 
Graphic, of which he has 
leceiitly been made editor. 


sncce>-.- that he has worked hard 
lor, though lie ascribes it all to 
“ liK'k.** He began writing about 
ught years ago, when he wa^. a 
im dical student ; but his ambitions 
l.iv in another direction and he did 
not drift into journalism — he de- 
li bt‘rately walked into it. " I always 
int('nded to earn my living with 1113^ 
[len,** he says, “ and took the plunge 
when I had about one short story, 
two articles (for Ihtnch) and some 
^'(Tses (for Scraps) accepted. I did 
not know a soul who had the re- 
motest connection with literary 
work, but I WTis- and have been — 
frightfully lucky.** He wrote all 
manner of things all da\" long for 
three months or so ; some of them 
attracted the notice of Messrs. C. 
Arthur Pearson, and he presently 
obtained a place on their magazine 
staff. For a while he was assistant 
editor of the Royal Magazine, then 
co-editor of the Rapid Review. 
Then he “made another plunge;** 
he cut himself adrift from editing 
with a good practical knowledge of 
what themagazines require, “thanks 
to the pains that had been taken 
with me,” he remarks, “ by Mr. 
P. W. Everett, Pearson’s magazine 



Miss M- ‘Edith Durham 

whoco book “ Tlu' Rmdcn of thr IJalkans ” M(.ssrs NcUon .iir publi‘;hing. 

Mj« Duihain, the first Woman Wai-Correspoiulf-iit. is upir^cnlnig ibti Daily Chronicle wii: the 

Montcin.‘Bnii Army. 

riom a drowiiiR in.ide bv Edith Calvert (Mrs Elkin Mathews) whm she and Mis^ Diirhan - thea 
Known as “Dick Uurham ” -were students together at the Royal Academy Sehool>. 

Reproduced by kmd pcnnisiiou of the .Aitist. 
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Mr. J. O. P. Bland. 

Author of “Recent Events and Eicsent I'oLdos in China" (Ikinmiaiinj. 


Mr. Hutchinson devoted four years to 
the writing of “ The Happy Warrior ; " 
partly because he had very little leisure, 
chiefly because he took the most laborious 
pains with it. He could have published 
it two years ago, but it did not satisfy 
liim, so he set to and re-wrote it from 
start to finish. ‘‘ It was a dreadful task/' 
he sighs. “ Some of the scenes in it have 
been written a horrifying number of times, 
but I found, when the thing was done, 
that so far from tiring of it I had grown 
uncommonly fond of Perci\'al and the rest 
of the characters.*' He confesses that 
Tlu^ Hapj)y Warrior *’ is a kind of ex- 
y)ns aon of his feeling that novels might 
xcry well go back to what they used to 
be, and become stories again. Nowa- 
days, tliey setan to be mostly profound analyses 
nf psychological or sex probUans, and in attend- 
ing too closely to this part of the bu'^iness he 
thinks the author loses sight of his story. They 
lea\ e him with an impression that there is no gayer, 
stnniger or better sort of life than is pictured in their 
pages, but he has an idea that there is, and in his 
two no\’els he has shown that happier and more 
wholesome life as he has known it. 


John Ayscough’s new idealist romance, “ h'aiis- 
tula *’ IS attracting a good deal of attention, one 
prominent critic ranking it higher than King-ley s 
Hypatia." It is an o})ea st‘cret that " J'‘hn 
A\scough,*' is the pen-name of the Riglii Ke\erenJ 
Monsignor Bickerstaffe-Drew. Protunolas Apo^tol:c, 
and Prelate of the Papal Household. 



by whufu'id, CosstT & Co., liuth. John Ayscough. 

AuClio.' ul “Eajitulii" (Chatto & Wiedus). 


^Ir. J. O. P. BliUid, will've “ Recent JiNciil- lUid 
Pu-sent Puliciis in China' is published b\- Mr. 
Hrineniann, is the s(>n of l\I;i]or-CinH'i.d Ji. ].. 
Dland of Whiteabboy, t'oiinty Antrim, and holds 
ci\ il rank as a Chim sc (dlticial undor an Iinj erial 
Dodou that also conforrod iifion him the. Order of 
the Double Dragon. Mr. Bland became known to 
luighsh leaders by the remarkable book, “ China 
Ihider the; Empress Dowager,” which he wrote in 
collaboration with Jlr. li. Backhcnise, the eminent 
Oriental scholar. It was published by Mr. Heine- 
jnaim in 1910. Recommended to the notice of Sir 
Robert Hart by “ Chinese ” Gordon and Sir Richard 
W'allace, Mr. Bland was' appointed to the Imperial 
Maritime Customs in 188 3, and serv'ed for thirteen 
years. Amimg^t other appointments, he acted for 
two years as Private Secretary to Sir Robert Hart 
and Assistant Chinese Secretary at the Inspectorate 
General. Resigning from the Customs in 1896, 
he became Secretary and chief oflicial of the 
Municipality of Shanghai, which post he occupied 
for ton years. Later, from 1906 to 1909, he re- 
presented British financiers at Peking and negotiated 
several railway loans wdtli the Chinese Government. 
He w'as also The Times correspondent at Shanghai, 
and afterwards at Peking, from 1907 till 1909, in 
which year he retired, and his wide and exceptional 
experience of Chinese affairs has borne fruit in these 
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two books and many notable articles that have 
appeared in our leading reviews. 


Early in December the Year l^oek Pre^^ will 
issue Mr. Patrick MacGill’s new collection of ])ocms, 
“ The Dead End/' Mr. MacGill’s previous volumes, 
“Gleanings from a Navx y’s Scrap-Book," and "Song^ 
of a Navvy," are said to have had quite an enor- 
mous sale for a book of vci>.e, and the be>t jioems 



rh.to by Lauibcit Weston & Son. Winifred Graham 

(Mrs. Theodore Cory) 
whose novel, “ The Goils of the Dedil,” Messrs Win. Kidor are publi'ihin;; 


from those two \'olumes, in addition to rnanv new 
poems, have been gathered into " The Dead End." 


Mr. John Ou'^cley asks us to announce that hi.; 
personal connection with the publishing firm that 
bears his name has come to an end. The business 
will in future be conducted by the present directors, 
whilst the retiring founder and organiser of the 
firm is at present pursuing a special engagement 
with a well-known publishing firm in the West End. 


Mr. Gerald Christy has extended the scope of his 
well-known Lecture x\gency by instituting a Literary 
Agency Department which will be under the sole 
management of Mr. Leonard P. Moore. 



I'liuo 'n- utbmin, ox/ohi. Mr. Stephen McKenna 

whobf biilhant first novrl, “Tlip R( liictant Lo\er,' is piiblisJud b> Mi, Iltibi.U 
JcuUins, IS a in p!u w of the prfsent Home Sccretar>. 


W’e ha\'e recei\ cd from Mr. Edward Baker, of 
Birmingham, his latest catalogues of secondhand 
books. There arc many interesting book-bargains 
in them, and readers who ha\'e a taste for first 
editions, as well as those w’ho arc contented with any 
good edition of a good book so long as the price is 
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** Poets' Corner in Vigo Street, 
shortly to be vacated by Mr. Elkin 
Mathews. The business was 
founded here by him in 1887 . 



Mr. Elkin Mathews's new premises in Cork Street, W. 


moderate, will find it worth their while to apply to 
Mr. Baker for copies of his new lists. 

Mr. Elkin Mathews is ]('a^d^g the welhknown 
haunt for lovers of belles lettres that he founded in 
the little inlet on the north side of Vigo Street in 
1887. For seven years before that date the premises 
had been in the occupation of Mr. Dimthorne who 
called it “ The Cabinet of Fine Arts/' and it was 
this that gave Mr. Mathews the idea of naming his 
famous series of original poetry The Vigo Cabinet " 
series, which has in little more than a dozen years 
extended to over a hundred volumes. In association 
with Mr. John Fane he published The Yellow Book, 
Oxford Characters, a new series of The Hobby Horse, 
and the early volumes of Francis Thompson, John 
Davidson, Oscar Wilde, John Addington Symonds, 
Lord de Tabley, Arthur Symons, and many other 
distinguished authors. The autumn of 1894 wit- 
nessed ‘'Parnassus dixaded into two peaks," as the 
Athenceiim put it ; Jlr. Lane left the firm to found a 
publfshing h(nise of hi-, own, and Mr. Mathews 
remained in the old quarter^, whence he has since 
issued, amongst othei important books, volumes of 
short stories by Sir Frederick Wetlmorc and Ernest 
Dowson, and of poetry by B. Yeats, Lionel 
Johnson, Laurence Binyon, Stephen Phillips, R. D. 
Blackmore, Selwyn Image, Maurice Hewlett, Henry 
Newbolt, etc. Recently the Royal Geographical 
Society, Mr. Mathew’.- landlords, have sold their 


Vigo Street property, and the new owners requiring 
the premises for their own occupation, i\lr. Mathews 
has found it necessary to look for new ones, and has 
secured a more commodious and more conveniemt 
house in the neighbouring Cork Street, to which at 
the beginning of the >!t‘w Year he will transfer his 
" garden of the Miisc'^.’’ 

Cork Street, by the way, has an mtere-.ting history 
and something of a literary atmosphere of its own. 
It was named after Richard Boyle, tliird Earl of 
Burlington and fourth Earl of Ci;rk (i()a0-i75d) ; 
and among its famous residtaits lia\e Ik cii Field- 
Marshal Wade, of whose house here lliere is a x iew 
in the " Vitruvius Britannicus ; ” El\c-mu^ J.ewis, 
secretary of Lord Dartmouth, an intimate* friend of 
Swift and his circle ; and later wc n^id of (iibl)on, 
the great historian, coming round from Iih lodgings 
in Bund Street to pass an occa^ional ex ening and 
drink a pint of claret at the Cork Street J'.ivern with 
his friend Peter Elmsley the booksellcT, who helped 
to form the club of booksellers, which pubh^lu'd 
Johnson’s “ Lives of the Poets." To-da\' Cork Street 
is largely given over to ladies’ clul>s, hotels and 
fashionable tailor-., and it is good that Mr. Elkin 
JIathews should e'^tablish his new'^Poed’s Corner" 
there to minister to that inner man who is not 
provided for by tailors or hotels. 

The portniit of Mr. Rudyard Kipling on our 
cover is from a camera portrait by E. O. Hoppe. 


THE BOOKMAN GALLERY 


JOHN 

A mong those who have set the seal of their in- 
dividuality on modern letters none stands out 
in a more distinctive light and deserves more honourable 
mention than Mr. John Buchan. He has breathed a new 
life into the moribund art of the nov’el ; he has made 
the short story what a cameo might be when it is cut by 
life hand of a master, and he has even contrived to make 


BUCHAN. 

the light essay and occasional article an entertaining and 
scholarly j)ruduction. Mr. Buchan has ** played the 
sedulous a];e " to one great master with success — R. L. 
Stevenson — and with the brilliant exception of Sir A. T. 
Ouiller-Coucli he has inherited more of the Stevensonian 
sjiirit and tradition than any other modern writer, 
although with more classical restraint. Stevenson would 
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not only have found in him a literary disciple ; vve feci 
sure that the spirit of the elder Scot would have resi)onded 
gaily to the author of “ Scholar Gipsies ” and “ Grey 
Weather and found in him a boon companion ; Borrow 
would have loved him; and we know that Mr. Hilaire 
Belloc who has roamed a continent throwing conventions 
to the wind in his mode of progression finds in him a 
congenial spirit on many a ramble among the Sussex 
Downs. For the author of '' Scholar Gipsies ” loves tlie 
sun and the wind ; the purple moorland lying under 
grey skies attracts him as the Dartmoor landscape 
attracts Mr. Eden Phillpotts ; his feet as a mountaineer are 
set in perilous places ; the high hill has an irresistible 
charm for him ; the silver stream winds its way through 
all his dreams as well as through the prose he writes ; 
and we believe at odd moments when he is not brooding 
o\'er some obscure point connected with tlie })raclical 
‘ ide of publishing his mind 
IS off to the Spanish Main ; 
he is back in the great sea 
lights of history w ith Raleigh 
and Drake and Morgan. It 
IS tlii^ peculiar l)lend of what 
one might call the jiastoral 
and tlie picaresque that 
one finds so attractive in tlie 
w nl iiigs ol Mr. Buchan. He 
mav lav his scene in lovland 
Sc(»tland when the sheep 
'hcariig is on tlie hills and 
nothing breaks tlie diowsy 
stillness of tlie summer after- 
noon but the sharp bark of 
the larmer's clog and the 
cries of huddled sheep, but 
il IS ten to one that the 
vagrant s})irit of the author 
\^lll throw oil the burden of 
Ihepcacelul scene and plunge 
light-heartedly into his 
Idvourite atmosphere. At 
<'ne moment he is j)la}’ing 
on an oaten reed a caressing 
pastoral ; the next he is 
wi^'lding a cntlass. 

It is diflicnlt to l)elieve 
that Mr. John Buchan is still 
\vell on the sunny sideof forty ‘ 

and that he has a long leap in 

iront of him before lie arrives at the terrible barrier that 
di\'ides youth from middle age, when one considers the 
formidable row of books that stands to his name. He 
seems not only to have “ lisped in numbers,” a compara- 
tively easy matter when one is born an author ; he seems 
almost to have lisped in tomes. When other men were 
still looking round for the choice of a profession Mr. 
Buchan was already half way up Olympus looking down 
at the stragglers at the foot of the hill. He was l)orn 
in 1875 and was brought up in Tweeddale, the land that 
provides him with the pastoral note of his \\ritings and 
which he loves as only a Scot can love the land' that 
gives him birth. He was educated at Glasgow Unixer- 
sity, and from thence he went to Oxford as a scholar of 
Brasenose. While a student in Glasgow he already 



possessed a clear idea as to his walk in life. He had 
blossomed out as an author ; he had become the slave 
of a prodigal Muse and he had contributed at least one 
brilliant essay to The Gentleman's Mev^azinc. Glasgow 
could not hold him long. He exchanged the murky glade 
of Kelvin for the dreaming spires of Oxlord and here it 
was tliat the brilliant young Scotsman went through a 
])eriod of intellectual activity that at one lime threatened 
to rival in scope and abundance the feats of the Admir- 
able Crichton. He carried off the Staiilu)|)e Historical 
Essay, the subject being Sir Walter JCileigli, a theme 
which he has taken up and developed in later years ; and 
the Newcligate Prize and a brilliant Fir^-t in ” Greats ” 
fell to the list of Ins Oxford honours. He l)ecame Presi- 
dent of the Union m 1S99. He tlien exchanged the 
cloisters of the university lor the Temi)le w here he became 
a barrister in 1901. ]\Ir. C. L. (iraves lia'^ tiuis described 

the soaring -.pint of the man 
in a set of dedicatory verses : 

Every Tuesday morn, 
careering 

Uf) the stairs with Hying 
feet, 

You would burst upon us, 
clicermg 

Wellington ’s funereal street, 
I'resh a.s paint, tliough you’d 
been ‘ lailing ' 
l'l> fioin Scotland all the 
night, 

Ur liad just returned from 
scaling 

Some appalling Dolomite.** 

But tlie law could not tie 
Ins ardent spirit down. He 
was in seaiadi ol further 
laurels and lie got them 
wlien he became private 
secretary to Lord Milner 
who was then High Caim- 
imssioner lor South Africa. 
Here, according to the 
author of “ ‘ Tlie Times’ 
History of the South African 
War,” he showed that inde- 
fatigable activity and re- 
source in alfairs that have 
Mr, John Buchan. distinguished his later and 
no less brilliant career. 

One cannot be long in the presence ol Mr. John Buchan 
without coming under the spell of a singularly charming 
and genial jiersonality. There must have been some- 
thing WTong with Sydney Smith when he gave vent to 
that astonishing observation tliat has unfortunately 
become proverbial the surgical o])eration necessary 

before a Scot can sec a joke, and the good-humoured 
growl of a Doctor Johnson against the dw'ellers north of 
the Tweed has long ceased to be taken seriously. The 
Scot is not only a humourist, but he has the imagination 
to go to the very root of a joke and extract from it all 
its possibilities of humour w'hich will serve him for days 
when the ordinary mortal is content to laugh and get it 
over and pass on to something more substantial. The 
humour of the Scot is the one great asset he possesses 
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against the boredom of life. Mr. Buchan's Immour is 
j)erhaps more a matter of personality than a matter of 
creative art. There seems no room in his vivid pages for 
anything but colour and romance. But even when he is 
the serious man of aftairs, and most when he is the man 
of the world, \.\^ features of the imaginati\'e man struggle 
through the mask. He will toss it aside as an encum- 
brance like the old conx’entional college gown and re\eal 
himself a fantastically Stevensoiuan personality, blithe 
and debonair, brimful ol huinour and the high spirit> 
that make lor happiness— a veritable Flonzel ot letters 
It is difficult, and always iinidious, to define the exact 
place a contemporar}' man ol letters holds m modern 
literature. In the case of Mr. John Buchan the difficullv 
becomes even more accentuated. I'he very sco])e and 
variety of his achievements perplex the critic. Besides 
novels and stories he lias written on law', history, politics, 
metaphysics and sport. The probability that he will 
produce as much again before he has done coquetting 
with the '' grisette of literature ” as Mr. Barrie whimsi- 
cally calls her, makes the duty of the critic both pre- 
mature and supererogatory. We may, however, lightly 
sketch the character of the author, dwell on his style 
and methods and call attention here and there to a 
glowing phrase, a felicity of expression, perhajis even a 
conceit, but beyond that we dare not venture. Mr. 
Buchan is essentially Slevensonian both in the matter 
of literary st^de and in his outh'xjk on hie. He is the 
child of fancy. The world in w’hich he moves has no 
attraction for him as an author except when he deals 
with a contemporary type that has no real place or 
business in the modem world ; ordinary life has no 
meaning for him beyond the fact that it lias got to be 
lived. W’e do not mean to say that he WT)uld go so far 
as to consider it a desecration of the printed page to 
introduce a vignette from real life ; he has done so more 
than once ; but he finds his inspiration in the romantic 
past and in the shadows of things that have become 
romantic. His great background is Jacobite Scotland, 
when lie is not rapt in some peculiar myth or lost in the 
maze of some weird superstition. His earlier works, 
Scholar Gipsies " and “ Grey Weather ” were in the 
true pastoral vein ; his rom.iuces such as John Burnet 
of Barns," " A Lost Lady of Old ^’ears," and “ Prester 
John " arc all cast in the true StcN'ensonian mould. It is_ 
only in his last book " The Moon Enduretli," that he 
has broken away in sc>ine respects from the traditions of 
the Stevensonian manner. In this book he has probably 
found his true metier in the short story, which he has 
develop ed and brought to artistic perfection in such 
tales as " The Grove of Ashtarotli " and " The Lcni- 
nian." “The Moon Endureth " contains his best and 
most mature work, and in this perhajis more than in any 
other ot his books he represents the classical-romantic 
school, with all its restraint and severity of style ; its 
poise and balance ; the coldness even of its romance ; 
the clear-cut, concise phrase : 

The little more and how much it is, 

The lltt^c less and what worlds away ! " 

In his own peculiar manner he is probably tlie be.st 
medern exponent ol the short story. His storks are 
jxrfect cameos of expression, delicately cut and delicately 
i;oundcd, 'that stand out clear and distinct from their 
background of rcmar.cc. “ Ihe Leniniin" opens with 


an almost Homeric dignity and roll. It is a brilliant 
example of the cold classical restraint that distinguishes 
the author’s best work : 

“ He })uslied the matted locks from his brow as he peered 
into the mist. His hair was thick wdth salt, and his eyes 
smarted from the grccn-wood lire on the poop. The four 
slaves who crouched beside the thwarts — Carians with thin 
bird-likc laces — were m a pitiable case, their hands blue 
w'lth oar wheals and the lash marks on their shoulders 
beginning to gape from sun and sea . The Lemnian himself 
bore marks ot ill usage. His cloak was still sopping, his 
eyes heavy with watching, and his lips black and cracked 
walh thinsl. I wo days before the storm had caught him 
and swept Ins little craft into mid- Aegean, lie w'as a 
sailor, come ol sailor stock, and he had fought tlic gale 
mantull) and W'cll. . . ." 

And this licautilul \'ignctte from the same source 
deserx es quotation : 

“ Then, while the waves lapped on the white sand, Atta 
made a song. He was thinking of the liomeslcad far up 
111 the green dowms looking o\cr the snow's of Samothracc. 
At this hour in the morning there would be a tinkle of 
sheep-bells as the flocks w^ent down to the low pastures. 
C'ool w'lnds w'OLild be blow'ing and the noise of the surf 
below' the cl ills w'ould come faint to the ear. In the hall 
the maids would be spinning, while Iheir dark-haired 
mistress w^oiild be casting swift glances to the doorway, 
lest it might be filled at any moment by the form of her 
returning lord. Outside 111 the chequered sunlight of the 
orchard the child would be playing witli his iiiir.se, crooning 
ill childish syllables the chanty his father had taught him. 
And at the thought of his l)ome a great passion w'clled 
up 111 Atta s breast. It was not regret but ]o> and pride 
and acliing love. In his antupie island creed the death 
he was waiting for w'as not other tlian a bridal He was 
dying for the things he loved, and by his death they w^ould 
be blessed eternally. He w'ould not have long to xvait 
before bright eyes came to greet him m the House ol 
Shadow’^s." 

Mr. John Buchan has gone further than most men go 
in a life twice as long and he has achieved much in many 
roles. He is an accomplished writer in a rare and diffi- 
cult manner ; he has written verse that will at least 
stand the test of contemporary jnietry ; lie is the author 
of some half a dozen novels and lie has visualised the 
African Colony for us m a vi\'id x’olume of travel. We 
feel that he will go further in the future, and it is of 
interest to note in view of the many-sided character of 
the man that he has ol late devoted himself to politics 
and has been adoiked as Unionist candidate for the 
counties of Peebles and Selkirk, with which he has been 
so long associated. As a writer he has to some extent 
freed himself from the shackles of tradition and he has 
proved himself a brilliant artist in the short story. 
If we may intrude a note of personal criticism we feel that 
he has but to weave some of the joy and laughter of his 
own sunny personality into liis work to reach that wider 
public that demands that an author shall amuse as well 
as enthral. Let him launch out into a new atmosphere 
by gix’ing real life a chance now and again ; let him deal 
witli things as he sees them ; not the abnormal but 
the commonplace ; not the supernatural, but the 
natural ; the everyday things that lie about his feet ; 
for a little real lile is w'orth a great deal of tradition. 
Romance does not always lie buried in some half-forgotten 
legend. It is often the things that are commonplace 
to-day tliat are the legends of to-morrow. Mr. John 
Buchan has now attained his literary majority ; we 
still wait for the great work ; the more ambitious flight 
of his matured imagination. R. B. 
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RUDYARD KIPLING.* 

By Dixon Scott. 


A WRITER’S n-piitatioii is oflun a kind of pre- 
mature ghost that stalks l^etween him and his 
audience, blurring their vision ; but in Mr. Kipling’s 
case this dopiiel-ganger ha^ proved s[)ecially pobby 
and im])ervious and hill ol energv. The conxincing 
autobiography it rattles (»ll runs sometliing like thi^^ : 
“ I came out of the East, a youngster oi twentx', but 
wiser than your very oldest men. Life had told me* 
her last secrets, I could do anything I hk(‘d with words, 
and I tossed you tales ol twisted deaths and (pieer 
adulteries with the nonchalant neatness ot a conjuror 
and an air of indulgent halt-ia'iitempl . 1 was an 

uncanny mixture of bored 
pierrot and bland priest , 
and in my splendid iiisoUaice 
(I was only twenty, mind 
you). 1 made poetry learn 
slang and set her serving 
in ('anieens. ‘ Born blase.’ 
muiteied one of your own 
wTiiei's, maddened — himsell 
reckoned something ol a 
prodigx . I was the cle\ erest 
young man of my daw 
“ Ai d then I came W'est 
to your dingy, cosy Balnlon, 
and tasted fame and flesli- 
jx)ts : very good. And the 
brightness died out of my 
colouis and the snap from 
my tunes. Your snug hori- 
zons hemmed me in, 1 lost 
my X ision, 1 relied conten- 
tedly on tricks Td learned 
befo^'e. I wrote a bad novi*l 
and it made a worse drama. 

I made money, I made 
speeches, 1 spoiled my paints 
with party politics. And 
now here I am, sir, the 
popular favourite. — Vide 
Max. — Seen tl>#v- Post? 

'Save the King ! ” 

Well, the main desire of this article is to denounce 
all that as perjury — force aside the phantom — gain a 
glimpse of the real man behind ; to suggest, that, instead 
of depreciating, the quality ol his work has constantly 
improved, that his technique has never been so amazing 
as now^ nor his artistic integrity more Lutheran ,~-and 
that instead of immensely precocious and worldly-wise— 
** born blase” as Barrie (it was Barrie) once said- - this 
young poet has always been, far more than Barrie him- 
self, one of those who never gnnv up, who arc ne\er 
quite at home in the world, but who wander thmugh 
it, like Hawthorne or Poe, a little alien and wistiul, 

* Collected Ver^e oi Rudyvird Kipling." 20s. net 

(Hodder Sz Stoughton.) 


a little ell-like , - -and that this (piality oi en\y of ” the 
happx* folk in housen.” of the practical grown-ups and 
worldling^-', is indeed the essential characteristic of the 
man and the key to and core of his work. 

iiC * * 

Now' to get the first glimmer ol the ghost, to follow 
this |ek\ 11-and-Hydmg irom llic oiitsid, it is necessary 
to go back to the dax'^ ol the “Ditties”- so swiftly did the 
severance begin. Many readers, not xet aged, will no 
doubt still remember the stab and glitter ot the tirst 
Kiphng furore, and the way the critical raptures went 
rocketing up. breaking into a superior tire of epigrams, 

eagiT to announce the dis- 
ctwerx'.. A new star had 
arisen, a rixal to Loti, and 
the elect were at once in 
lull song. Perliajis the hour 
was specially apt for such 
an ox'erturc. It was the 
hour of the ’eighties, the in- 
effable, amateur 'eighties, 
when a recondite vulgaritj’’ 
was the vogue ; and aesthetic 
London was not at all un- 
anxious to display its. 
cai)acity for enjoying raw 
sensation. Hedonism had 
deserted the Oxford of 
Jkitor for “The Oxford 
of Mane Lloyd and Walter 
Sickcrl. If \oii w'erc a poet 
yon were ashamed not to be- 
seen in cabmen’s shelters ; 
and a little hashish w^as con- 
sidered quite the thing. A 
superior hour! And so. 
when the rag-time chords ol 
the ‘'Dc])artmental Ditties’" 
flicked and snapped an in- 
troduction to the laconic 
patter of the ” Tales,” and 
xvhen the “Tales” them- 
selves, with their parakeets 
and ix'ory, tlieir barbaric chic and rubricated slang, proved 
a mixture of Persian print and music-hall, then the 
“ ten superior persons scattered through the universe,” 
xxTre persuaded that their hour had found its X'Cry voice, 
that they xvere listening to the last delicious insolence 
of aesthetics ; 

’Er ])ctticoat w'as yallcr anti 'cr little ( ap was green, 

An* 'er name wa'^ Supi-yaw-lal— jes’ llie .'•ame as 'I'licc- 
baw's (pieen , 

An’ I sec ’cr first a-smokin' ot a wha( kin’ white chtrool,. 
An' a-xvastin’ Christian kisses on an ’eathen idol’s .jot ; 
Bloomin’ idol made o’ mud 
Wot they called the great Ciawd J^udd 
Plucky lot she cared lor idols when 1 kissed 
her xvlicre slie stood." 



riwin by E. o. Hoi<p(. Rudyard Kipling. 
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^More daring, this, than even lithographs of music- 
halls : bizarrerie of the best. The youngster was 
bracketed with Beardsley, was bracketed with “ Max.'* 
Mr. John Lane began to collect his first editions ; Mr. 
Richard le Gallienne w’as told off to Bodley Head him. 
Mr. Gosse (this is perfectly true), Mr. Edmund Gosse 
spake publicly of “ the troubling thrill, the voluptuous 
and agitating sentiment," which these tales sent through 
his system. The little sun-baked books from Allahabad 
seemed if anything more golden than " The Yellow 
Book." The proof of the literary epicure was his 
palate for the Kipling liqueur. 

And then the exasperating fellow became popular. 

* * * 

What do you call the apostles of the C ubists ? 
‘Cubicles ? Ver}^ well then. Consider the consterna- 
tion of the cubicles if the general public began to clamour 
for Picassos. Think even of Mr. Roger Fry’s chagrin 
•if we made a ]M)pular iavourite of IVlatisse. A con- 
sternation not dissimilar, we may be sure, bluiddered 
through the initiates of the 'nineties. Absurd, of course, 
to suggest that the paling of critical approval, the soft 
•extinction of the starrier estimates, was entirely due 
to the widening blaze of popularity ; but even critics 
- are human, and it heli)ed. It was impossible to watch 
their liqueur being drained like Bass without having 
doubts about its quality. They lelt that the public's 
enjoyment of Kipling was too true to be good. They 
grew querulous, they qualified, they discovered defects. 

The defects the}’ discovered, the demands which they 
made, and the effect of all this hedging and shuffling on 
Mr. Kilping’s development, we will consider in a moment. 
Remark, parenthetically, first, what an entirely w holesome 
and satisfactor}' thing that wider popuLirit}^ was, — and 
is. There is probably no living writer wlio is regarded, 
in England, with such widespread and unprompted 
veneration. It is the nearest thing we liave nowadays 
to the reverence that used to be excited by the great 
literary figures of last century. It is touching, it is 
beautiful, it is altogether honest and good. Bank 
clerks and clerics, doctors and drapers, journalists, joiners, 
engineers, — the averagr^ sinlul jur^’inen and his usual 
■daughters and wife, all speak of tliis man and his wwk 
much as another kind of people s]K.ik of W’agner. Only, 
honestly. Tlicre is no priggishness about it, nor any- 
desire to impress or be improved ; and yet they find 
beauty in his w’ork, they find magic, they find hints of 
strange forces and powers and constant reminders of 
something unimaginable beyond ; they experience that 
delicious commotion of the blood we call romance, and 
are thrilled and shaken and renewed by it much as others 
of us are supposed to be renewed and thrilled by poetry. 
And at the same time, unlike so much of their " romance," 
it is never a mere dallying with lotus-land sensations, a 
* coloured refuge from the drudge of day. Its action is 
always to excite their zest for life, to send them back 
into reality more exultantly — not (of course) because of 
any poliev it may preach, but because it so crisply 
handles, name.s,^nd sanctifies, the tools of each man's 
trade. Much has been wTitten of Mr. Kipling's capacity 
•Tor picking up knowledge from experts ; far too little of 
the lessons the experts have learned from him. He 
has renewed the workman's pride in his work and restored 
nheir mystery to the crafts. He has done more than any 


man of his time to make the middle-classes less middle- 
class. 

But all this the ten superior ones w^ere in no position 
to foresee. Said they, Yellow Book ? " — w^e meant 
\dlow' press. Said they, — but he likes the music-hall ? 
And, to him, — these little tales are very neat, very 
clex'er; but before w e can take you seriously you must pro- 
duce a full-length novel. This is striking — but is it Art^ 
* * 

And the real Rudyard Kipling ? Had been mean- 
while moved, one avers, as little by a desire to please the 
great public as by the desire to epaier it. Essentially a 
dreamer, born in exile, he w'as oddly innocent of all the 
motives men ascribed to him ; — and it was an accident 
ol environment, and a streak of sinful pride, and a sort 
ol homely emulation, that really determined his tirst 
choice of tone and tojne, — the violent to]>ics and the 
casual tone of those “ Plain Tales from the Hills." 
He had no notion of exalting the common soldier. He 
wanted rather the b(jklier to reverence the ])en. His 
spur W'as the kind oi hall-resentment from w'hich many 
writers suffer — the emotion that probabh' had a good 
deal to do with the making of Dmi Juan," and that is 
accountable for Mr. Sliaw’s affectation ot ferocity and that 
perhaps prompted Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s early hectics. 
It is the artist’s human retort to that intolerable tolerance 
w'ith wiiicli the w’orkers, doers, men of acti.>n, regard 
his antcmic indoor trade. It wa> Beetle’s wa\’ of enforc- 
ing respect at Westward Ho! It was yonuj.’ Kipling's 
w’ay of adjusting things at Mmla. He woiikl ]»rove that 
ink is thicker than blood and the pen niou' masculine 
than the sw’ord ; and that a certain small spectacled 
sub-editor fond of jioetry was not quite the lamb that he 
looked. And so he borrowed tales from the bazaars and 
the barracks, and Bret Haruned tliern and pointed 
them with Poe ; and wrote them t)Ut, with an infinite 
cunning, in a hand like an indifferent drawl One <if 
the ways of out-Heroding Herod i.', to yawn when the 
head is brought in. Mr. Kipling’s ^aw'n was a master- 
])iece. His make-nji was jieTlect, the dece])lion com- 
plete; the mess-rooms w(Ti‘ duly impressed; it was 
another victor\' lor the pen .... 

But a ma>k is a dangerous tiling; it often moulds 
the face beneath. Left alone with his soothing Simla 
success, quietly sheltered beliind it, young Kijding might 
indeed now' have softly discarded his make-u}) and let 
his instincts find their native expression. But there 
leapt out upon l;ini from Eurojie our roar of applause, 
and that ri\’cted him to his role. Even the dabs of 
deprecation, the raps from falling rocket sticks, perversely 
w'hipped him in the same direction. " You can write 
these little tale^,’' said they, “ but are you knowing 
enough to wTite long ones ? " He did not know enough : 
he W'as never meant to be a novelist; — ^Imt even less was 
he adapted for letting taunts slip by unanswered, apd 
so he set his teeth, took up the challenge, and produced 
" The Light that Failed." It did fail ; and the critics 
who were really its sponsors had their moment of mean 
triumph. But by now his pride was in pfedge ; he would 
write a brilliant novel if it broke him ; and for ten years 
he fought out fresh perfections of technique, using his 
convention of violence to hammer out new details of 
equipment until at length by dint of sheer virtuosity 
he achieved the protracted tale called " Kim." He 
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himself, it is said, considers Kim ** his master-work. 
He might well view it as a second vindication ; his 
work hence-forward. if I see it aright, stands for one. long 
attempt on the part of his relieved genius to loosen the 
bars it had built about itself, and to twist an alien and arti- 
ficial technique into an instrument for its deeper desires. 
* * * 

t'or it is the books that followed “ Kim ” — it is 
"Traffics and Discoveries,” "Actions and Reactions,” 
" Puck of Pook’s Hill,” " Rewards and Fairies,” and the 
concurrent verse — that betray to us most clearl}’’ this 
queer subterranean disharmony and feud. If a reader 
will take these Umr books and consider them apart ; if he 
will let their characteristics form a picture in his mind, 
an image of the kind of man who wrote them ; and if 
he will then apply this reagent to the books that came 
before " Kim,” he will see how it eats out their acci- 
dentals. The falsities fade, there is a linking up of 
lighter touches, certain qualities, unrecognised before, 
rise glittering like \’eins. This fundamental filigree, this 
clear resultant mesh, is a map of Kipling’s mind. 

Now of this fundamental Kipling the cardinal qualities 
are three. The first is a passion for definition — a spiritual 
horror, almost desperate, of vagueness — a hunger for 
certitude and system. The second is the imaginative 
iristr’unent of tla^ first : a prodigious mental facult}’, 
nanu.'ly, for enforcing design, compelling coherence, for 
stamping dreain-stutf into shapes as clean-cut and 
decisive as minted metal discs. And the third, on the 
physical ])lanc, is tlie almost manual counterpart of 
these : a craftsman’s cunning and capacit}' for fitting 
these terse units into complex imtterns, adjusting them 
like the works of a watch with an exquisite accuracy, 
achieving miracles of minute mechanical perfection. 

These arc the three faculties, often bitted and strained, 
that form everywliere the sinews. Take, first, because 
most obvious, the so-called technical elements of his 
style. " There is a writer called Stevenson,” he once 
said, " wiio makes the most delicate inlay-work in 
black-and-white and files out to the fraction of a hair.” 
Kipling’s own work is no less free from fluff or haze or 
slackness. The rhythms run with a snap from stop 
to stop ; every sentence is as straight as a string ; 
each has its self-contained tune. Prise one of them 
out of its place and you feel it w^ould fall with a clink, 
leaving a slot that would never close up as the holes do 
in woollier work. Replace it, and it locks back like 
type in a forme, fitting into the paragraph as the para- 
graph fits into the tale. There are no glides or grace- 
notes, or blowm spray of sound. Most prose that loves 
rhythm yields its music like a mist, an emanation that 
forms a bloom on the page, softly blurring the partitions 
of the periods. Kipling’s prose shrinks stiffly from 
this trustfulness. The rhythms must report them- 
selves promptly, prove their validity, start afresh after 
the full-stop. Lack of faith, if you like — but, also, 
constant keenness of craftsmanship. 

Turn next to the optical integers — the sudden scenes 
which stud his page like inlaid stones. ** The leisurely 
oc^an all patterned with peacocks' eyes of foamy " I 
swung the car to clear the turf, brushed along the edge of 
the 'Wood, and turned in on the broad stone path to where 
the fountain-basin lay like one star-sapphire 1* " When his 
feet touched that still water, it changed, with a rustle of 


unrolling maps, to nothing less than a sixth quarter of the 
globe, with islands coloured yellow and blue, their lettering 
strung across their faces.” And these are no mere decora- 
tions. These tales are jewelled, as watches are ; it is round 
these tense, irreducible details that the action revolves.. 
What is the emotional axis of " The Finest Story in the 
World ? ” It is that " silver wire laid along the bulwarks 
which I thought was never going to break.” Are w^e to 
know^ that a man was struck dumb ? Tlien " just as the 
lightning shot two tongues that cut the sky into three pieces 
. . . something wiped his lips of speech as a mother 
wipes the milky lips of her child.” The motive of all his- 
tales, as of " At the End of the Passage,” is a picture 
seen in a lens. Even the shadowy miter influences that 
brood over Kim’s life, the inscrutable Pow’ers that 
mov'e in its background, come to us first in shapes vivid 
as heraldry- — as a red Bull on a Field, as a House of 
Many Pillars ; and before the close are resolved into 
the two most definite, clean -crit, and systematic of all 
earthly organisations : the military mechanism of India 
and the precise apparatus of Freemasonry. Kipling 
must have pattern and precision — and he has the pow'er 
as w*ell as the will. He can crush the sea into a shape 
as sharp as a crystal, can compress the Himalayas into 
a little lacquer-like design, has even in " The Night 
Mail ” — that clean, adroit, contenting piece of crafts- 
manship-printed a pattern on the emjfiy air. He is 
primarily a pattern-maker ; and the little pieces thus 
obtained he builds into a larger picture still. As the 
sentence into the paragrapii"-a‘^ the paragraph into 
the page — so do these sharp-edged items click together 
to form the geometrical pattern called the plot. 

" The pattern called the plot.” It is here that w’e 
come very close to the irony that has ruled and wTenched 
all his career. Switch this map-making, pattern- 
making faculty upon the third element in fiction, the 
element of human nature, and what is the inevitable 
result ? Inevitably, there is the same sudden stiffening 
and formulation. The characters spring to attention 
like soldiers on parade ; they respond briskly to a 
certain description ; they wear a fixed suit of idiosyn- 
crasies like a uniform. A mind like this must use types 
and set counters ; it feels dissatisfied, unsafe, ineffective, 
unless it can reduce the fluid w^averings of character, its 
flitting caprices and twilit desires, to some tangible 
system. His characters w ill not only be definite ; they 
will be definitions. His heroes w ill be courage incarnate ; 
his weak men w ill be unw averingly w^ak ; and those who 
are mixed will be mixed mathematically, with all their 
traits clearly related to and explained by some neat 
blend of blood and race and caste behind. Is not all 
this true of Kipling’s characters ? They are marked 
by a strange immobility. They strike certain attitudes 
and retain them. Mulvaney, Ortheris and Learoyd 
live long but never alter ; Kim never growls up. And 
indeed it is this very fixity that makes the short stories 
so effective. Their maker took these frozen ’gestures, 
rigid faces and tense attitudes, and fitted them together 
to form his effect ; and whilst the inflexibility was 
exactly what he needed for neat mosaic-w'ork, for 
making the sudden star called the story, the vivid- 
ness of the details (" life seen by lightning-flashes ” 
someone called them) seemed to prove the piercing 
humanity of the wiiter. It w^as only when he tried to- 
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construct a novel with them that the stiffness of these 
details turned to obstinacy, and their numbness became 
a kind of death. A short tale can be told in tableau — 
but a novel is not a long short tale. The pattern of 
"The Light that Failed” is as neat as the most suc- 
cessful of the conies, but it is the static symmetry of 
decoration and stained glass. It is applied art, — that is 
to say, misapplied art. Its logic is not that of life. The 
characters are stowed into the interstices of a design 
that relies upon them remaining fixed quantities. 

Perceive, then, the almost maddening position ! The 
very qualities that made the first tales tell, that seemed 
to prove his supreme capacity for fiction, are exactly 
the qualities that cut him off from the ability to write 
novels. The novelist is essentially the explorer, the 
questioner, the opener of doors ; and the only law of 
human nature he knows is that the exception is the 
rule. But Mr. Kipling’s first word is obedience ; he 
is all for rules and rivets ; for regularity and a 
four-square plan. Bom under the sign of the Balance, 
his emblem is the compass and the square- -and it is 
not with tools like these that men’s motives can he 
measured. His vision of the world, like the Lama’s, is 
a Wheel of Life with a neat niche for the individual ; 
and even his famous militarism, his worship of the 
apparatus of war, is nothing more, in essence, than a 
longing for quiet comeliness and order. It is the mind, 
if you like, of a martinet — incapable therefore ot com- 
plete imaginative sympathy. Any lapse from efficiency 
fills his craftsman’s nature with disgust, and the only 
characters he can handle with perfect satisfaction are 
the Stricklands, the Mowglis, the Kims, as uncoiupier- 
ably capable as machines. His voice indeed is never 
so tolerant and humane as when he is dealing with 
heroes and heroines that are not human at all — with 
beasts and ships and polo-ponies or those odd little 
half-animals called children. Hih “ Jungle Books” are 
among his best because here a psychology as elementary 
as iEsop’s serves to convey' the sense of an unusual 
understanding. A like reason gives its race and rich- 
ness to his dialogue the moment it takes refuge in a 
dialect. For dialect, in spile of all its air of ragged 
lawlessness, is wholly impersonal, tyj)ical, fixed, the code 
of a caste, not the voice of an individual. It is when „ 
the novelist sets his characters talking King’s English 
that he really puts his sympathy lor the unconventional 
and capricious to the strain. Mr. Kipling’s plain 
•conversations are markedly unreal. But honest crafts- 
manship and an ear for strong rlu’thms provide him 
will) many suits of dialects. With these he dresses the 
talk till it seems to surge with character. 

And so, in this way and in that, the actual words he 
wrote joined in the conspiracy to keep him toiling, still 
hopefully, after that ignis faiuus of fiction. Until at 
he made his supreme effort, fitted all the lore he 
fiad ^^thered — the sharp-set scenes, the well-cut dialects, 

life— into a single zoetrope, set 
: spindles of the Indian machine, 
the Great Game, and so created 
novel which we know as " Kim.” 

rk in prose has been a wonderful 
attempt^ to make his qualities cure their natural defects 
— ^ ^*ake sharpness and bright neatness produce their 


natural opposites — depth and shimmer and bloom. 
And by dint of an incomparable dexterity he has suc- 
ceeded. There is no space left me now to trace the 
process with completeness — but roughly it may be 
described as an attempt to superimpose, as when you 
furl a fan, all the elements which in ” Kim ” had been 
laid side by side. The best example is perhaps ” Rewards 
and Fairies.” If the reader will turn back to those 
wise fairy-tales he will see that each is really four-fold : 
a composite tissue made up of a layer of sunlit story 
(Dan’s and Una’s plane), on a layer of moonlit magic 
(plane of Puck), on a layer of history-story stuff (Rene’s 
plane and Gloriana’s), on a last foundation of delicately 
bedimmed but never doubtful allegory. And he will 
note, too, the exquisite precision of the correspondences, 
a kind of practical punning, so that the self-same object 
plays a different part in every plane. One instance 
will suffice. Puck kicks a bunch of scarlet toadstools 
idly. Why ? Simply so that the red colour may stain 
back through all the textures till it matches, in the 
third, with the name of Rufus. This is iK^t the mere 
swagger of virtuosity. The result of these impositions 
is a very beautiful imposture. It gives the tales an 
opalescence that had hitherto seemed foreign to his work. 
It gives them the milkiness of a magic crystal and 
makes them the completest symbols of life he has yet 
})roduced. These fairy tales for children are lar more 
realistic than ” The Plain Tales from the Hills.” For 
half of life is moonlit, and the image that would copy 
it exactly must be \'ague. 

Nor is this all. If there be anv logic in the hues of 
effort we have traced it is not here they find their con- 
sumniatinn : they leap forward through this magic haze, 
emerge beyond it strangely clarified ; they make it 
impossible not to believe that this woven obscurity, 
this new delicate dimness, is indeed but a curtain — a 
mist — not of dusk, but of dawn -tliat will dissolve to 
reveal Kipling carving his true master-work. Released 
at last from the conventions thrust upon it by pride and 
accident and the impcrtinencies of criticism, his system- 
seeking genius can now openly take up its true task, 
the task it has hitherto attempted only intermittently, 
and begin the sustained practice of that colossal kind 
of craftsmanship for which it is so singularly suited. 
It will beat out for itself a new’ form of imaginative 
prose, as unclogged by characterisation as his verse. 
The devices of drama it will use no doubt, and some of 
the tricks of narration ; but its true medium will be 
massed impersonal things — tangles of human effort — 
the thickets of phenomena — the slow movements ot 
industry, so muffled to the average eye — the general 
surge and litter of sensation. What his genius can do 
with material of this kind we have already in some sort 
seen. Driving into the darkness that beleaguers us; 
swirling and thrusting like a search-light in a forest; it 
could bring out the essential structure of events and 
display the soaring ^iillars of contemporary achievement. 
It might not be the perfect definition ' it might tend 
too much to turn the tides into firm floors, the branching 
constellations into rafters ; but it would be enormously 
exhilarating. It would give toil a conscious habitation ; 
like actual architecture, like statuary, like all firm 
material forms, it would create, instead of merely 
copying, the emotions it lacks power to reproduce. 


the crisjp’j^pj-essions of 
it whirliK^g qj^ one of the 
the secre'V spindle called 
that spirit illusion of a 

Thenq^efory^^rd his wo 
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THE CHRISTMAS BOOKSHELF. 

NOTES ON SOME OF THE NEW COLOUR BOOKS. 


I N his recently publislied volume, “ The Fascination 
of Books,” Mr. Joseph Shaylor has a very interest- 
ing essay on “ The Christmas Book ” in the course of 
which he remarks that " during the early part of the last 
century Christmas books, as we now know them, did 
not exist. There were, of course, a number of books 
published suitable for Christmas presents, but they were 
of a general, solid, or technical character, and not special 
Christmas books; In' looking through the book cata- 
logues of the first twenty years of the nineteenth century 
one cannot help remarking upon the few volumes pub- 
lished entirely for the Christmas season. It is also 
impossible not to be sur- 
prised at the small number 
ot books issued for the 
entertainment of women 
and children.” 

Well, we have quite re- 
versed all that, and the 
surprise now is at the 
enormous number of books 
publislied especially for the 
Christmas season, and at 
the bewildering variety of 
them. Men, women and 
children of all possible tastes 
are amply provided for ; 
nor is our imjirovement 
only in the matter of 
quantity and v^ariety ; never 
was the Christmas book 
more beautifully or artisti- 
cally produced than it has 
been in these latter years. 

I am not forgetting those 
famous Annuals, The A mulct, 

Friendship' s Offering, Forget- 
Me-Not, and the rest of 
them, but after all there was something finicking 
about their fineness, and in point of general interest and 
in wealth and beauty of illustration they are not to be 
compared with the best of the splendidly produced 
Christmas books of our owm day. Sometimes the book is 
an ancient, or mod^n classic newly illustrated ; some- 
times, as in ” The Uffizi Gallery,”^ the illustrations are 
reproductions of Old Masters and the text is new^ ; 
sometimes the book is specially w ritten for this season, 
and the pictures specially painted for it. 

Of the eight nature studies in Maeterlinck's “ Hours 
of Gladness,”^ one, on ” Our City Gardens,” now appears 
within covers for the first time ; the rest are selected 
from two other of his books, but the translations have 

1 “ The Uffizi Gallery.’* By P. G. Konody. Edited hy 
T. Leman Hare. Illustrated with <^0 Plates in Colour. 21s. net. 
(T. C. & E. C. Jack.) 

' Hours of Gladness.” By Maurice Maeterlinck. Translated 
by Teixeira de Maltos. Illustrated by E. J. Detmold. 21s. net. 
C^orge Allen.) 


been carefully revised by the translator who has intro- 
duced into them all the author's latest additions and 
corrections. There is no need lor me to praise these 
delicate, fanciful, subtly suggestive essays of Maeter- 
linck on flow^ers, their intelligence and their perfumes, 
and the glory of the garden in spring, or to say more of 
the new essay than that it has all the charm and gracious 
philosophy that delighted us in the older ones. Mr. 
Detmold's illustrations, here and in his edition of The 
Fables of ^Esop,”® are in his happiest mood and style. 
His birds and flowers in the one series and his animals 
and birds in the other are painted m with a boldness of 

colouring and a vividness of 
decorative effect that are 
unrivalled outside the work 
ol the great realistic artists 
of Japan. It is characteris- 
tic of him and right that 
he should illustrate ..lisop 
w’ith l)irds and animals that 
are things of grace and 
beauty ; but it is character- 
istic of Mr. Arthur Rack- 
ham, and equalh' right (^f 
him, that he should illus- 
trate ” .Fsop’s Fables in 
a whollv dilferent vein It 
is the queerness, the quaint- 
ness, the laiitastic gro- 
tesquerie ol .lisop that has 
ap|)ealed to him, and not 
his birds and animals only, 
but his very trees and inani- 
mate objects are alive with 
a w eird, ainusingandat times 
grimlv uncanny humanity. 
The same grotesque fancy 
and bizarre imagination runs 
riot through his wonderful pictures to “ l^eter Pan in 
Kensington Gardens.”*^ See how cunningly he plays with 
his trees there and makes them humanly alive. At a first 
glance they look like ordinary trees strangely contorted, but 
at a second you see, in that painting of the trees warning 
Mamie, for example, or in that of the elderberry hobbling 
across the walk to talk to the young quinces, that their 
trunks and branches are transformed into amazing arms 
and legs and they are mysteriously endowed with night- 
mare heads and faces. But you have glimpses in Mr. 
Rackham's work of the loveliness as well as of fhe oddity 
and fantasy of fairyland, and it is because he can so 
deftly mingle grace and quaintness, beauty and ugliness 

® "The Fables of jEsop.” Illustrated by E, J Detmold. 
15s. net. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

* ” *Esop’s Fables.” Illustrated by Arthur Kiickham. ()S. 
net. (Heinemann.) 

® "Peter Pan in Kensington Gardens.” By J. M. Barrie. 
Illustrated by Arthur Rackham 15s. net. (Hodder 6 c Stough- 
ton.) 



Andrea del Sarto (1486-1 531)* 
Florentine School* No. 1,112. 
** The Madonna of the Harpies.” 

The Uffi/i Gallery" (Jack). 
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that I have always regarded him as the ideal illustrator 
of any story in which Peter Pan is concerned. 

I was talking just now of the realism of the Japanese 
artists. If you are not acquainted with it, you may 
make acquaintance with some remarkable examples of it 
in Mr. Yoshio Markino's unique illustrations to the new 
edition of Mr. Alfred H. Hyatt’s well-known anthology. 
‘'The Charm of London.”^ Take any one of them — 
this of “ Regent’s Canal ” : how vividly true it is. Dull, 
sluggish stream, dull sky, drab banks, commonplace 
trees and houses, a floating mist, lamps twinkling througli 
it, the gleam of them here and there reflected in the quiet 
water — there is no separate item of the picture that you 
would call beautiful, and j^et how rhythmically beautiful 
is the effect of the whole. 


Yoshio Markino finds the spirit of beauty in London’s 
streets and smoky atmosphere, as Mr. E. W. Waite finds 
it in the clearer skies and country fields and leafy wood- 
lands that Richard Jefferies with such loving and ex- 
quisite intimacy and artistry describes in “ The Story of 
My Heart ; ” * or as Mr. James Heron finds it in the 
ancient, more picturesque, more romantic looking streets 
and byways of Edinburgh. “ The Story of My Heart *’ 
is, as Mr. C. J. Longman says in his Preface, “ one of the 
most singular books that man of genius ev^er wrote. . . . 
It is an outpouring of Jefferies’ innermost soul.” Not 
the story of his everyday existence, but of his inner life, 
his emotional experiences, his intellectual delights. 
Stevenson’s book is of a wholly different class ; but no 
little of his heart was in ” Edinburgh ; ” * he has put 
some of his most magical and glamorous writing into this 


1 “ The Charm of London : An Anthology.” Compiled by volume about it, and to sav that the pictures of Mr. 
Alfred H. Hyatt. With 12 Illustrations by Yoshio Markino __ r o. » 1 1 • ^ 

5s. net (Chatto & Windus.) Heron are worthy of Stevenson s beautiful prose is to 

^ 4 give them very high 



FroatlfplMe to Potor Pan in Kenalngton Gardens. 

New Uhistrated edition. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


I)raise indeed. 

Tlic serene philosoph}’ 
of Marcus Aurelius^ has 
ne\'cr perhaps been more 
fittingly housed than it 
is in tills tasteful bind- 
ing of 1)1 lie and gold, 
nor more fittingly em- 
bellished than it is by 
Mr. Russell Flint’s 
thoughtful and deli- 
catcl y ton e d w a t e r 
colours ; and there is 
a similarly perfect fit- 
ness about the style in 
u hicli Messrs. Chatto & 
Windus liave produced 
Tennyson's stately 
poem, ” Morte D’x\r- 
thur.”^ Printed in red 
and black Gothic letter- 
ing on pages richly 
illustrated and illumin- 
ated in colour and in 
gold after drawings by 
Alberto Sangorski, its 
ancient missal-like 


® ” The Story of My 
Heart.” By Richard Jef- 
feries. Illustrated by E 
W. Waite. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Duckworth.) 

* “Edinburgh.” By 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 
With 24 Illustrations - in 
Colour by James Heron. 
1 2s. 6d. net. (Seeley & Co.) 

« "The Thoughts of,'^e 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius- 
Antoninus.” In the Trans- 
lation of George Long. Il- 
lustrated after ^e Water 
Colour .Drawings of W. 
Russell Flint. los. 6d. net. 
(Lee Warner.) 

» “Morte D Arthur.” 
By Alfred Loni Tennyson. 
Reproduced in Gold and 
Colours after original Illu- 
minated Drawings by Al- 
berto Sangorski. ds." net. 
(Chatto A Windus.) 



LITTLE BO-PEEP 


Jjttdnuf llkstraHm fim “ OVR NURSERY RHYME BOOK.” 

LETTYtmd FRJNK LlTTLEiVOOD, mth a Preface 
jfm &. R, LITTLBH'OOD, and Twelve Ce/euredand mmertus Bkck, 
md IflBte iStutraiim by HONOR C. JPPLETON. 5/. net 
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appearance is harmoniously in keeping 
with the old-world grandeur of the me- 
diaeval legend. Mediaeval, and earlier and 
later stories go to the making of “ The 
Book ot Saints and Heroes”^ in which 
Andrew Lang retells some more of tliose 
deathless tales of the good and the brave 
tliat nobody could narrate with quite such 
ease and lightness and pleasant skill as 
he, and that he will never tell us any 
more of. An ideal book, this, for younger 
readers, with some excellent colour and 
black and white pictures by Henry P'orcl. 

Shakespeare has not been so freely laid 
under contribution in the colour books of 
this winter as of last ; the onl^’ jday of his 
that has come my way in this form is a 
sumptuous edition of “ Romeo and Juliet,”^ 
illustrated with a series of masterly paint- 
ings by W. Hatherell — paintings that 
body forth with most delicate hdelity the 
touching youth and beauty of Juliet and 
are alive with the essential poetry and 
passionate romance of this greatest of 
all love stories Another that is sure of 
wide u'elcome is a new translation of 
Anati..le France’s dainty fairy-tale, “Bee: 

The Princess of the Dwarfs.”^ Swift, our 
merciless English satirist, left us in '' Gul- 
liver " one of the most popular of nursery 
books, though he never intended it to be 
that ; and here we liave the greatest liv- 
ing French master of satire and irony delib- 
erately turning his back on the world of 
grown-ups to tell a charming tale for chil- 
dren that ^^'lll live in future along with 
Gulliver. It is sweeter than Gulliver, kind- 
lier, more gracefully fanciful, more of the sort of wonder- 
story that a cliild loves to imagine for itself, and Mr. 
Charles Robinson has illustrated it in the same gracious, 
delicately imaginative spirit. The children in his pictures 
ha\'e in their faces and figures all the innocent helpless- 
ness and VN’onder and simplicity of childhood ; his Prin- 
cess is just what a child would wish her to be ; and look 
at his dwarfs! Curious, quaint little men, droll, mis- 
chievous, large-headed, incalculably old, and painted 
cunningly, imaginatively, with a brush that has been 
dipped in the very colour of dreams. Fantastically 
imaginati\'c too and alive with the beauty and eeriness 
and elusive magic of that eternal wonderland that can 
only be rightly seen through the e3’es of a child arc 
the verses and pictures that Miss Florence Harrison has 
written and painted for her “ Elfin Song.”* Whether 
you are flying with the Wood W'itch who scatters the 
snow-flakes dowm : 

“ What do you there blowing 
Up in the starry waste ? 

I set the clouds a-snowing 
Over the world in 

1 " The Book of Saints and Heroes ” By Andrew Lang 
Illustrated by Henry Ford. 6s. net (Longmans ) 

» “ Romeo and Juliet.” Illustrated by W. Hatherell. 15s. 
net. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

» ” Bee.” By Anatole France. Retold in English by Peter 
Wright. 20 Coloured Illustrations and many other Decorations 
by Charles Robinson. 7s. 6d. net. (Dent.) 

* ” Elfin Song : . A Book of \'erse and Pictures.” By Florence 
Harrison. 6s. net* (Blackic & Son.) 


— or whether you are seated with little Robin out in the 
forest, watching for the fairies : 

“ Through the grasses pla^dng 
(xolden pipes, they came, 

Calling, ever calling 
Rohm b^" his name.” 

— you are in the tricksy land of make-believe where 
nothing is impossible and the best things are always 
ha])pening. Every child who is fond of gnomes and 
fairies will be fond of “ Elfin Song.” Every child, too, 
will be delighted with “ Our Nursery Rhyme Book,”® 
with Miss Honor C. Apjilelon’s fascinating pictures in 
colour and in black and white. How pretty and dainty 
her sketches of children are, and how jolly and how 
instinct with life and movement ! The youngest editor 
and editress that ever did anv’ editing — one aged six and 
the other three — have chosen all their favourites from 
among the old Nursery Rhymes, Nonsense Verse, 
Riddles, Alphabets and Games, and here they all are in 
the prettiest of books with the prettiest of pictures. 

Another artist who is his own author this year is Mr. 
W. Heath Robinson,® but he writes in prose and relates 
an amusingly marvellous romance of the old mushiooin 

® ” Our Nursery Rhyme Book.” Edited by Letty and Frank 
Littlewood. Illustrated by Honor C. Appleton. 5s. net. 
(Herbert & Daniel.) 

• ” Bill the Minder.” Written and Illustrated by W. Heath 
Robinson. 10s. 6d. net. (Constable ) 
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gatherer, Crispin, and of Crispin’s wife Cliloe, and their 
ten children, nine of whom are shockingly bad-tempered. 
There is a Sicilian Charwoman in the book who would be 
worth any amount of money if you could employ her to 
come and talk to you whilst you scrubbed the floor ; 
and a doctor, a musician, a real soldier and a lost grocer, 
to say nothing of an ancient mariner, each of whom it is 
a sheer joy to be acquainted with. The humour of this 
tale of Bill the Minder ” and the humour of the pictures 
is so delicious that when you look at it you almost wish 
you were a child again yourself, and when you read it 
you are one, and 
don’t want to 
grow up any 
more. 

But since you 
must grow up 
Again, whether 
you like it or not, 
here for your 
consolation are 
excellent new 
editions, excel- 
lently illustrated, 
of the greatest of 
English historical 
romances, “ The 
Cloister and the 
Hearth,”^ and of 
one of the gayest, 
breeziest and 
most idyllic love 
romances of re- 
cent years — Jef- 
fery F a r n o 1 ’ s 
story of '‘The 
Broad High- 
way/*^ Gordon 
Browne's colour 
drawings for the 
Erst, and C. E. 

Brock's for the 
second, are among 
the ablest and 
most attractive 
book illustrations 
that these two 
notable artists 
have ever done. 

Superficially, 
this handsome 
volume* about 
‘^Royhl Gar 

deils/’® that has been WTitten and illustrated by Mr. 
Cyril Ward {if these artists go on writing their own books 
like this there will soon be nothing left for the mere 
authors to do) has nothing in common with any of the 
books I have'just been dealing u ith, but when you come 

^ ** The Cloister and the Hearth.” By Charles Reade. Illus- 
tMited by Gordon Browne. 21s. net. (W. & R. Chambers.) 

* “The Broad Highway.” By Jefle-y Farnol. Illustrated 
by Chas. E. Brock. los. 6d. net. (Sampson Low & Co.) 

• ” RoyaL (gardens.” By Cyril Ward. 32 Full-page Colour 
Reproductions from original \\'ater Colours, ai\d 5 Pen Drawings 
by the Author. 169. net. I.arge paper edition, ;f2 2s. net. 
(Longmaqs.) 


to think of it a garden is the oldest home of romance^ and 
where there are flowers there are always fairies. In the‘ 
mam, however, Mr. Ward is practical and keeps to 
matters of fact. His pages are rich in suggestions and 
information that the garden lover will find helpful. He 
unfolds a very interesting history of gardening in Great 
Britain, with particular reference to Royal gardens. He 
traces the development of the English garden through 
various phases ; how it came under French influences 
when Charles II. reascended his throne after longVesi- 
dence in France ; and under Dutch influences with 

the coming 
of William of 
Orange and his 
following. The 
great gardens of 
Windsor Castle, 
Bagshot, Hamp- 
ton Court, Os- 
borne, Sandring- 
Jiam, Holyrood, 
Kensington and 
other of the 
Royal Palaces 
are vividly and 
j)leasantly des- 
cribed and illus- 
trated with many 
reproductions 
from the author's 
original water 
colours. A pleas- 
ant book to read, 
and one that the 
gardener, profes- 
sional no less 
than amateur, 
may study with 
much profit as 
well as pleasure. 

Yet one other 
volume of which 
the author is the 
artist is " An Ar- 
tist in Egypt”* — 
a picturesquely 
written record of 
ajourneythrough 
the land of the 
Pharaohs. It is 
one of the most 
interesting travel 
books of the year; 
Mr. Tyndale has seen and felt^the glow and mystery and 
sleepy majesty of the Orient and realises them with 
fine and sensitive art in his remarkable illustrations. » , 
Here among the colour books, too, are two— -or rather 
four — of an historical kind. Miss H. E.. Marshall has 
w^ritten a capital '^History of France”* for boys and 
girls, beginning as far back as 390 b.c., with the descent 

* ” An Artist in Egypt.” By W. Tyndale. 158. net. (Hod- 
der & Stoughton.) 

^ ” A History of France.” By H. E. Marshall. Illustrated 
by A. C. Michael. 7s. 6d. net (.Frowde and Hodder & Stough- 
ton.) 



Julie.:- ’O Romeo, Romeo! wherefore art thou Romeo? 

From “Komeo and^ Juliet ' C^lodder & Stoughton) 
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of the Gauls upon Rome, coming down through crowded 
years of great and picturesque events to the great days 
•of the first Napoleon, and ending with the break-up of 
the French Empire and the fall of Napoleon III. It 
.makes a very instructive and thoroughly readable gift 
book and the striking colour pictures of Mr. A. C. Michael 
.add appreciably to its value. For boys and girls again 
-is “The Story of Rome”^ by Mary Macgregor. Miss 
JMacgregor narrates carefully and alluringly the history 
of Rome from 
the earliest 
times to the 
-death of Au- 
gjustus — she 
has the true 
story- telling 
.gift and makes 
a thrilling and 
.absorbing 
tale of how 
Rome was 
born , and 
.grew through 
storm and 
•stress and 
gatliered in 
power and 
.splendour un- 
til it was the 
centre of >a 
vast world- 
•empire. There 
are twenty 

a d^m i r a b 1 e 

■ 

colour plates 
illustrating 
notable in- 
cidents in 
Romian his- 
tory. “ Ger- 
;many,“2 the 
latest addi- 
tion toMessis. 

Black’s deser- 
vedl}" success- 
ful colour- 
book series, is 
mainly con- 
cerned with 

I 

•Germany as it 
as to-day. The 
.Rev. J . F. 

Dickie describes the cities, the villages, and the country, 
the homes and haunts of its famous men, such as Luther, 
Goethe, Beethoven and Wagner, relates the old legends and 
►lells something of the past history of the places he des- 
cribes, and Messrs. E. T. and E. H. Compton have painted 
•seventy-five beautiful, delicately finished pictures by 
way of illustration. This is an ideal guide-book, and we 
"Strongly recommend it to any who are desirous of learning 

‘ The Story of Rome.*' By Mary Macgregor 20 Plates in 
•Colour by Paul Woodroffe, W. Rainey and Dudley Heath 
js. 6d. net. (T. C. & £. C. Jack.) 

■ “ Germany." Painted by E. T. and E. Harrison Compton. 
Described by J. F. Dickie. 206. net. (A & C Black.) 


to know Germany and the German people. More 
timely, and if anything larger in its scope and aim, is Mr. 
James Baker's “ Austria : Her People and their Home- 
land."* It is strange how little w^e know of Austria in 
this country — how few books have been written about it 
in the last half century. But Mr. James Baker has at 
length made ample amends for this neglect. He has 
travelled throughout Austria with Mr. Donald Maxwell, 
the artist, and has studied the home and business life of 

the varied 
parts of the 
Austrian Em- 
pire and the 
result is a 
soundly in- 
forming and 
thoroughly in- 
teresting book. 
Mr. Maxwell's 
numerous 
colour pictures 
are painted 
with rare skill 
and are full of 
life and at- 
mosphere. 

The heart of 
the child and 
the imagina- 
tions of primi- 
tive man seem 
to be very 
much alike all 
the world 
over. I have 
just been 
reading the 
“Folk-Tales 
of Bengal,"* 
collected by 
the Rev. Lai 
Behari Day, 
and the 
“ Myths and 
Legends of 
Japan,"* by 
F. Hadland 
Davis, and 
you find them 
full of much 
the same 
gnomes and 
fairies, wicked giants or dwarfs, beautiful princesses and 
handsome lovers, and much the same marvellous and magic 
doings as have from old time delighted the children of 
our Western w^orld. There are differences, of course, 
for such stories can be infinitely varied ; the fairies, 
elves, and supernatural beings have strangely different 

* " Austria : Her People and their Homeland.” By James 
Baker. 48 Illustrations by Donald Maxwell. 21s. net. (John 
Lane.) 

* ” Folk-Tales of Bengal.” By the Rev. Lai Behari Day. 
32 Illustrations by Warwick Goble. 153. net. (Macmillan.) 

* “ Myths and Legends of Japan.” By F. Hadland Davis. 
32 Full-page Illustrations by Evelyn Paul. 7s. 6d. net, (Har- 
rap.) 
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From “Greuze and lIis Models " (Hutchinson). 
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John Knox's House, High Street. 

From “ Edinburgh ’’ (Seeley). 


names, the magic of the tales may sometimes be more 
grotesquely or more imaginative!}^ wonderful, but they 
are never so alien in mrtter or style, tliese fairy-stories 
of India and Japan, that an English child cannot be 
enthralled by them and believe in them. Mr. Day who 
wrote a memorable book on “ Bengal Peasant Life,” has 
travelled all about Bengal gathering up the old folk- 
tales from the lips of the natives, and these in Ins \’olume 
are some of “ the old, old stories told by old Bengali 
women from age to age through a hundred generations.” 
Mr. Hadland Davis has gathered Ins tales together from 
a wide variety of authentic sources, and it is enough to 
say that his tales and legends are as fantastically and 
characteristically Japanese as Mr. Day’s are pensively 
or quaintly characteristic of the more sombrely imagina- 
tive Bengali. They are strange and fresh and freakishly 
faitciful and will appeal to our ov\ti children as fascinat- 
ingly as the German brothers Grimm or as our old familiar 
nursery legends do. The illustrations are exceptionally 
good ; you have the luxury and brilliant colouring and 
blazing splendour of India in Mr. Warwick Goble’s 
•interpretations of ” The Folk-Tales of Bengal ” ; and the 
softer lights, the quainter beauty, the grimmer, more 
^otesque .terrors and gentler simplicities of the land of 
\he chrysanthemum in Mr. Evelyn PauPs charming colour 
drawings for the " Myths and Legends of Japan.” 


Kinglake’s ”Eothen,”^ with the wonderful 
Rembrandtesque pictures of Mr. Frank 
Brangwyn is unquestionably one of the finest 
of the season’s art books. Brangwyn’ s paint- 
ings are so full of thought and life that they 
do not reveal all that is in them to a casual 
glance ; their shadows are so subtly massed, 
that you need to look into some of his scenes 
until your eyes grow used to their magic dark- 
ness, then from the depths new and newer 
beauty glimmers and grows upon you, the 
shadows are alive with it, a sky that seemed 
only a streak of glooming blue shows presently 
a hint of stars in it, a landscape that seemed 
at first little more than a sombre smear reveals 
the shape and foliage of its trees, the forms of 
men moving across it, and at length the whole 
scene becomes as clear to you and as crowded 
with suggestion as if a cloud had gradually 
lifted from it. I am inclined to think that the 
paintings in this book are higher, rarer art 
than e\'en “ Eothen ” itself is. 

All the world knows the Greuze girl, as Mr. 
John Rivers says in ” Greuze and his Art”^ 
and ” no one who has 5*een her can ev^er for- 
get the sweet sting of lier beauty,” and he 
writes of her and lier characteristics and the 
models from which Greuze painted her. His 
book is an unconventional biography ; it tells 
in a very attractive, gossipy fashion the story 
of Greuze’s life and loves, and gives a careful 
and illuminating study of his character and his. 
art. It is an uncommonly able and interesting 
piece of work, and the forty-two full-page- 
engravings of Greuze’s paintings are most 
admirably reproduced. 

Messrs. Bell have reissued in four separate 
and artistically bound volumes four more of 
the plays of Sir W. S. Gilbert that have already been pub- 
lished by them in collected form.® With Mr. W. Russell 
Flint’s charming illustrations, these are amongst the best 
and most desirable of gift-books. As a sort of recreation, 
perhaps, after the heavy labour of writing his ” Life of 
Ruskin” Mr. E. T. Cook has written a delightful volume 
on ” The Homes and Haunts of John Ruskin.”^ The draw- 
ings in colour and black and white that illustrate it are by 
Miss E. M. B. Warren ; when she was a beginner, Ruskin 
saw some of her work, and encouraged her with his advice, 
and after his death, says Mr. Cook, ” she conceived the- 
idea of making a pilgrimage in Ruskin’s footsteps to 
the places where he lived or which he loved.” Then Mr. 
Cook was asked to write an account of those homes and 
haunts, and the result, in reading and in pictures, is one 
of the happiest, most entertaining books of the kind th<^ 
I have ever had the good fortune to come across. 

A. 

' “Kinglake’s ‘Eothen.’" Illustrated in .Colour by Frank 
Brangwyn. 12s. 6i. net. (Sampson, Low & Co.). 

* " Greuze and his Models." By John Rivers. With 45 
Full-page Plates. los. 6d. net. (Hutchinson.) 

* " Princess Ida." — " The Gondoliers." — " Ruddigore." — 

" The Yeomen of the Guard." By Sir W. S. Gilbert. 3s. 6d.. 
net each. (Geo. Bell & Sons.) 

* “The Homes and Haunts of John Ruskin." By E. T. 
Cook. With 28 Illustrations in Colour from Original Drawings^ 
and 16 in Black and White by E. M, B. Warren. 21s. net* 
(Geo. Allen.) 
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“THE BOOKMAN” PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

DECEMBER. 1912. 

Answers to these competitions {each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) should be 

forwarded not later than the i<^th of the month to 

“ The Prize Page/* The Bookman, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Warwick Square, E.C. 


I. — A Prize of One Guinea is offered for the best 
original Lyric. 

II. — A Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the best 
quotation from English verse applicable to any 
review or the name of any author or book 
appearing in this number of The Bookman. 
Preference will be given to quotations of a 
humorous nature. 

III. — A Prize of Three New Books is offered for the 
best original New Year’s Greeting addressed 
to any living author, in not more than eight 
lines of verse. 


We select lor printing : 

REVOIR. 

I saw you after many years, 

And you were weak and poor and old ; 

There was no music in your voice, 

Your greeting hands were shrunk and cold. 
You had gleaned nothing from the years. 

Yet there was music m your voice 

When once you bade me w^ikc and see 
The wonder of the world around. 

The glory of your love lor me, — 

And I shall always hear ytnir voice 


IV. — A Prize of Half a Guinea is offered Jor 
the best review in not more than one 
hundred words of any recently pub- 
lished book. Competitors should give the 
names of authors and publishers at head 
of their reviews. 

—A copy of The Bookman will be sent post 
free lor hi'elvc months to tlie sender of the 
best suggestion for The Bookman Com- 
petitions. The Editor reserves the right 
to use any suggestions submitted. 

results of competitions 

FOR NOVEMBER. 

The Prize for tlie best Lyric is divided, 
and Half a Guinea is sent to Mr. Toman 
Boothroyd, of Holmleigh, Batley, and 
Half a Guinea to Miss Margaret K. 
McEvoy, of 3, Claremont Road, Crickle- 
wood, N.W., for the following: 

IF LOVE ENDURE. 

If Love endure, why weep, my Soul, for all 
The little .sorrows that beset our way ? 

Why deck ourselves in desperate array ? 

We may be sure 

The ’sum of all our woes can be but small 
If Love endure ! 

If Love endure, what count these little griefs 
That beat against the portal of our fears, 

And bring strange cups to carry oil our tears ? 
Wc are secure, 

And they like wavelets beating at the reefs. 

If Love endure. 

Nay, S nil 1 though dark the pathways we have trod, — 
Though darker still a little while they be. 

Eyes dimmed with blinding tears shall not see 
Through ways obscure ; 

Let us the meantime fill with songs to God 
That Love endure. 

Toman Boothroyd. 

AUTUMN. 

Farewell, my love, the autumn leaves arc falling ; 
The last pale rose has sighed itself to sleep ; 

Hark ! that sad bird from yonder coiijucc calling 
And calling, — while our souls call, deej) to deep. 

Since wc arc parting, love, we shall have pardon ; 
So rest your soul though summer's flowers decay. 

I think yon sad bird sang in Eden’s garden 
When those first lovers wept and went away ; 

Yet they together went, and we go parted ; — 
Love’s summer blighted of its autumn sheaves. 

Yon bird will mate ; but empty, broken-hearted, 
We say farewell among the falling leaves. 

Margaret K. McEvoy. 



Water* Melon Seller • 

trou) “An Artist in Egypt" (Hodder &, Stoughton). 
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** Through the grasses playing 
Golden pipes they came. 
Calling, e-rer calling 
Robin by his name.'* 

From “ Elhii Soog " (Blackie). 


The wonder of the world around ! 

Godlike, you gave it me t > hold, 

A chalice for lo\c’s ecstasy. — 

Pass on to-day, weak, poor and old, 

I know you not, — 

But where you stood, I kiss the ground. 

(T. La Chard, 34, Kildare Terrace, Ba3’swater, W.) 

TO LALAGE, A COQUErTE. 

Mademoiselle, when I came in that day to you. 

Little I recked you could do me an ill. 

Life was a comedy ; love was a play to you. 

Men were your toys that you shattered at will 
Smiling you glanced at me, straightway I fell — 

Ht)w did you manage it. Mademoiselle ? 

Mademoiselle, how you laughed at my love for you. 

I, a poor dreamer deluded by June. 

Thought I could reach to the heavens above for you, 
Climbed up a col web to snatch at the moon. 

Then the thread broke, and I dropped into — Hell ’ . . 
Humorous, wasn’t it. Mademoiselle ? 

MademoisclTe, it was only a game to you 

All the world knows that the queen does no wrong. 

If yoti have b''Oi&n a heart, then small blame to you 
How should you guess it was not over strong. 

So I absolve you and — bid you farewell, 

Give a good-day to you, Mademoiselle. 

• (D. Tweeddale, 8, Weld Road, Birkdale.) 

From among the numerous LjTics received, we specially 
comnfend those sent by Margaret McDonnell (Glasgow), 


Guenn.;F.; Newnham (Gillingham),' Stanley 
Simpson (Birkenhead), Maud McDonaldl 
(Enfield), Mrs. Grenfell (Heavitree), David 
McCormack (Glasgow), Alice W. Linford (S. 
Tottenham), Joseph Poole Addey (Kingston- 
on-Thames), Robert Cogger (Dartford), Mrs. 
Shirley Thompson (Hythe), Alice Banks (South* 
Shields), Eleanor Turnbull (Ecclefechan), 
Walter G. Priest (Norwich), W. W. Pope 
(Netting Hill), Rev. F. Balch (Welshpool),. 
Lettie Cole (Pontrilas), Miss M. K. Wiens- 
(London, S.E.), Will Londen (Dunfermline),. 

C. A. Renshaw (Sheffield), A. J. Caird (Edin-- 
burgh), W. J. King (Catford), Emily Kington 
(Blairgowrie), John I. Leekie (Spennymeor),.. 
T. W. Maynard (London, W.), Frances High- 
more (Exeter), L. Healy (Chapelizod), Evelyn 

I. Banks (Sheffield), E. W. Priest (Norwich),. 
Monica Baines (Fleet), M. L. T. (New Milton), 
Nell Roy (London, N.W.), D. A. Robinson 
(London, S.E.), Margery S. Lewis (Folke-- 
stone), Bertram J. Saunders (Pontypridd), 

D. Hanbury (Bournemouth), Audrey Thomp- 
son (Hastings), Marion Cowall (Murray field), 

J. H. Gladwell (Worcester), Florence Bagster’ 
(Kendal), Wilfred Morris (Bodmin), D. K. 
Boileau (Bath), G. W. Turner (Burnley), Mary 
C. Jobson (Middleton-one-Row), Sybil H. 
Greves (Bournemouth), Robert Everall (Plais-- 
tow), Agnes E. M. Baker (W. Hampstead), 
John Chapman (Bromley), L. M. Priest (Nor-- 
wich), P. Selver (Redhill), G. J. Holme (Great 
Malvern), Sarah J. Cole (Nottingham), Miss. 
M. M. Crump (Golder's Green), E. Irene Seaton 
(Dresden), Arthur Waghorn (Addiscombe), 
Isabel Lewis (Edinburgh), Arbel M. Aldous 
(Saffron Walden), Ellen J. Clutterbuck 
(Bromley), E. F. Seymour (Kilburn), M. A,. 
(Wood Green), Miss A. E. Richardson (London, 
S.E.), J. E. Jones (Cardiff), H. R. Smith 
(Newcastle-on-Tyne), M. L. Davies (Harro- 
gate), Phyllis Tweeddale (Southport), G. 
Lenorme (Bingley), N. D. Gullick (Bristol), 
W. H. Thompson (Birmingham), E. F. Parr 
(Bristol), Edwin Waters (Denmark Hill), G. 
G. Jackson (Northampton), W. Stonehouser 
(Linton, Kent), Percy Thomas (Hornsey), E. 
Close (Shanklin), Bernard Delorme (Canon- 

bury), Fred E. Holt (Anerley), A. R. Williams (Worcester), 
Edward Griffiths (Liverpool), Ethel Tudge (Crickle- 
wood), D. Le Febvre (Jersey), O. T. Scarfe (Sunderland),, 
Dorothy Poole (Godaiming), Annie M. Willcock (Scar- 
"borough), Clement H. Whitby (Yeovil), M. A. M. Mar- 
shall (Oxford), H. F. L. Cocks (Uxbridge), R. J. Preston 
(Norwich), B. Hughes (Llandudno), Mrs. Nevill Heard 
(Swanage), John Cadman (Southport), John Heist on* 
(London, S.W.), E. Hope (Bridlington), Keltic D. Dixon 
(Clapham), J. Drummond C. Monfries (London, S.W.),, 
Dorothy G. Gibbings (Derby), Miss A. Clarke (High 
Wycombe), Donald R. Gooding (Southwold), R. King' 
(Lewisham), Constance Goodwin (Clapham), Marjorie 
Ogle (Colne), C. S. Smith (New Cross), John M. Town- 
send (Hebden Bridge), A. S. Barnard (Walsall), J. H. 
Langlois (Roundhay), H. Elrington (Monkstown),., 
D. H. R. Layton (Westgate), Esther M. Preston (London, .^ 
W.), Miss E. M. Alston (Bury St. Edmunds), Florence' 
M. Wilson (Bangor), M. G. Alexander (Maida Vale). 

II. — The Prize of Half a Guinea for ihe best quota-- 
tion is awarded to Miss Beatrice Craig, of 
Craigdanagh, Straidanan, Londonderry, Ireland,, 
for the following ; 

A YEAR WITHOUT A CHAPERONE.’ , By Elsie 
M. Cawthorne. (John Long.) 

** 1 sink dear mamma ought to know about dat 1 

W. S. QiLBVwt^The Precocious Baby^ . 
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We also select for printing ; 

THE BLACKBERRY PICKERS. By Miss St. Leger. 

(Messrs. Putnam’s Sons.) 

" What, will these hands ne’er be clean ? ” 

Shakespeare. — Macbeth. 

(Ernest A. Carr, Lyndall, Park Crescent, Tonbridge.) 

THE WHITE COMPANY. By Sir A. Con.an Doyle. 

(Smith, Elder & Co.). 

“ There’s but a shirt and a half m all my Company " 

Shakespeare — Kinf^ Henry IV. 

(E. A. Pearson, Branksome Road, Fleet.) 

III. — We have received a large number of Fairy 
Tales with morals touching on some prominent current 
topic, but unfortunately none reach publication standard. 
Most of them deal with the Woman’s Suffrage question, 
and are not terse nor pointed enough. The best comes 
from Miss Nellie Strutt, of ii. Rose Villas, Devonshire 
Road West, Merton, to whom the Prize of Three New 
Books is awarded. 


has adopted the only rea.sonablc and sane method of treating 
this unique personality. Instead of clothing his hero with the 
notions and ideas of the present day, in order that w^e may 
place Borrow on a convenient stand m our own private literary 
gallery, the biographer has been at pains to relieve him of all 
the gauds that modern estimates ha\c given him and, as a 
result, wc sec this wild gipsy tigiire in all his natural beauty and 
surroundings — just, indeed, as Borrow himself would have us 
see him. 

(F. W. Lawfield, jg, Mill Road, Cambridge.) 

THE JOYOUS ADVENTURES OF ARISTIDE PUJOL. 

By William J. Locke. (At the Bodley Head.) 

.Aristide is a veritable son of Paragot, the Belov^ed Vagabond, 
inordinately possessed of tlie charm of Pro^ en(|;al gaiety, but 
lacking his “ father's ” philosophic vein. For Aristide, through 
all his adventures and misadventures, persists possessed of an 
irrepressible optimism, an unfailing fote de vivre. His company 
might work upon our nerves, his im])ertinences jar, wore we his 
victims But, reading, one cannot fail to enjoy the tale of this 
rnountebank’s presumptuous careers, whether in England or in 
Erai ce ; for Mr. Locke, by his perfect touch of local and personal 
desciiption, infects us w'lth the charmingly irresponsible spirit 
of the children of Provence. 


IV. — The Prize of Half a Guinea for the best Review (J. Drummond C. Monfries, 313, Upper Richmond 

in not more than a hundred words is awarded to Road, Putney, S.W.) 

Mr. Edgar Frcre, of 


Imperial Chambers, 
Cursitor Street , 
Chancery Lane. 
W.C., tor the fol- 
lowing : 

THY ROD AND THY STAFF 

By Arthur Christopher 
Benson. (Smith, Elder Sc Co ) 

Tlie vital interest of Mr 
Ben .on's book lies in the fact 
that it IS an analysis of the pre- 
cess known as “ regeneration,” 
written by a practical essayist 
Five years ago the author had a 
ner\'ous breakdown, and from 
this time he takes us, without 
a .single jarring note, through 
an experience which ” may not 
be cin unusual one,” Init which 
left him, speaking broadly, with 
an entirely new point of view. 
And rightly he decided to share 
his experience with others. How- 
ever painful self-revelation may 
be, there are cases when it is a 
duty — and this is one of them. 

We also select for print- 
ing : 

THE ROYAL ROAD. By 
Alfred Ollivant. (Methuen.) 

All who love their fellow.^ 
should read this book. A young 
leather- worker, sure and gay as 
the true cockney, is gradually 
overcome in the relentless 
struggle of the modern industrial 
world, a.vd falls a victim to 
tuberculosis. Haiikcy lives be- 
fore us, typical of modern dis- 
content and modern ideals : 
dazed and embittered by present 
injustice, but hopeful of a future 
in which Love shall adjust in- 
equalities and the dreamer realise 
his vision. The story is told 
with exquisite sympathy and 
insight. Edward Hankey, his 
wife and child, and their great- 
liearted friends. Dr. and Miss 
English, are folk to love and 
remember. 

(Muriel Barnard, 5, Victoria 
Terrace, Walsall.) 

GEORGE BORROW : THE 

MAN AND HIS BOOKS. 

By Edward Thomas. 

(Chapman & HaU.) 



In writing this new estimate 
«| George iSotzqw, Mr. Thomas 


Enter the Princess, reading. 


From “Princess Ida" (Bell). 
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THE LEE SHORE. By Rose Macaulay. 

(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Peter Margerison shoulders the burdens of others. He is one 
of the “ Have-nots," nothing can he hold — luck, friendship, 
love — but, finally triumphant, he attains the lee-shore where 
he can " lose and laugh." Although we read the last pages 
with a lump in the throat, longing for happiness to come to 
him, we would not have it otherwise. Peter prosperous is 
unthinkable. We know that the failure is made of nobler stuff 
than Denis, the " Have," who wins every tiling, even taking 
from Peter his love Lucy. Sentiment is here, but it rings true ; 
Miss Macaulay never stoops to sentimentality. 

(Miss Bertha C. Priestley, 10, Great Ormond Street, 
London, \\\C.) 


ALGIERS, THE SAHARA AND THE NILE. 

By Rachael Humphreys. (W. J. Ham-Smith.) 

A pleasant, simply-written account of a winter’s journeying ; 
absolutely unpretentious and with no straining after effect, 
though with an under-current of enthusiasm for " fresh fields 
and pastures new." It contains passages of unhackneyed 
description of scenes in the Near East that wake the longing in 
the reader to see for himself its brilliant colouring and vivid 
contrasts. The whole book is apparently written, without 
thought of publication, simply for the pleasure of living oyer 
again in memory the experiences of a pleasant journey, and its 
very simplicity of style makes the recital of interest to the 
world at large. 

(Miss Henrietta M. Auden, Alderdene, Church Stretton.) 


THE REVELATION OF GEORGE MEREDITH.* 

By Dr. William Barry. 


L ast year vve had Richard Wagner’s life, told by 
himself with a frankness and a vivacity which 
carried the serious reading world by storm. Even those 
who imagined that they knew the man “ xnius et in cute'' 
found that there was much they had not dreamt of, a 
greatness in doing and suffering of which his musical 
drama gave evidence indeed, but which it never could 
exhaust on the stage. Meredith, a name to endure in 
English prose certainly, perhaps in rhyme also, was 
hidden from his generation far more deeply than Wagner, 
by achievements as debatable, yet never, until his closing 
period, known except as curiosities to the public at 
large. Whether that public does anything but pretend 
to read his works now, I should not like to pronounce. 
But they are published and sold to an extent which 
would have amazed the Victorian England of 1866 ; 
and in these Letters we come almost suddenly upon the 

* " Letters of George Meredith." Collected and Edited by 
his Son. 2 Vols. 2 is. net. (Constable Co.) 


man himself. A very great man, cast in a mould heroic 
and magnificent ; not English, far from conventional, 
impassioned, resolute, affectionate, reserved, and not 
to be mistaken for another in the long gallery of those 
celebrities most of w^hom outrivalled his fame while 
they li\'ed. yet cannot from henceforth eclipse him where 
he moves in his own sphere. 

It is no slight tribute when reviewers (though they 
will sometimes clutch at any adjective to make a sen- 
tence) are led towards the word '' Shakespearean ” in 
speaking of dead greatness. Yet the quiet, unceasing 
display of intellectual power in Meredith’s corresj)ond- 
ence has prompted more than one critic to venture on 
those canonizing syllables, as if an epitaph not unfit for 
the daring and sure thinker who could never be taken 
off liis guard. As a story-teller Meredith did not enter 
into his kingdom. He was wanting in the gift of narra- 
tive, tlie flow or the epic simplicity by which a tale 
comes trippingly on the tongue. Not on this account 



From ** Homes and Haunts ot Ruskin ” (Allen). 
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will he be likened to 
the king of drama- 
tists. But the spark 
of life was in his 
creations ; and. in 
the mind that visibly 
brooded over them, 
a concentration of 
thought sometimes 
almost terrifying 
showed how beyond 
formal philosophy 
there may be in 
romance a depth, a 
range, recalling the 
secret potencies of 
Nature itself, shaping 
men and women to 
fulfil tlieir doom. It 
is the same strong 
intellect, in earnt'sl or 
at play, that has 
thrown off th<. se 
letters without an 
effort, and that be- 
trays the peculiar 
affniity with Shakespeare. Thus, we say, he might 
ha^ e written between his productions at the Globe, to 
close friends, with an irresistible spirit or a piercing 
pathc>s, acting his own life tragically in pensive mo("d, 
yet again taking it as a frolic, but alwa^^s getting hu 
terms out of events and his profit for reflection. 

Tragically, one must repeat. The letters do not 
uit(.mi)t a task which Meredith perhaps would have 
rather left undone. They give us no biography in a 
complete sense. And the discreet editor is sparing of 
elucidations. A very fine problem-play might be con- 
structed on the lines of Meredith’s experiences from first 
to last. His ancestry, including the great Mel ” of 
“ Evan Harrington ” ; his religious training in a Moravian 
school at Neuwied on the Rhine ; his adventures when 
a young man adrift from home as a London journalist ; 
here, surely, we discern the opening chapters of a career 
not destined to be common. His marriage with Mrs. 
Nicholls, daughter of Thomas Love Peacock, follows, 
und it turns to disaster. Was he thinking of his first 
wife when he asciibed to Diana of the Crossways her 
beauty, irrepressible wit, and married troubles ? We 
are told that it was ” diamond cut diamond,” with 
Meredith and his too gifted partner. The sad incidents 
are spared us. Left with his little son, this Richard 
Feverel (for the most Shakespearean of his characters i^ 
himself) fronts life boldly, is wrapped up in the child, 
almost dies when he is hurt ; and, with poetry cherished 
as his true calling, he offers to England novels which it 
will not* look at. His letters to the fascinating Dr. 
Jessop, the boy’s schoolmaster, who has so much more 
of his presence than the father can get, are beautiful. 
And all through Arthur’s boyhood there is the sense of 
a vcT}^ perfect devotion lavished on him with exquisite 
tenderness. We do not anticipate tlie later years when 
this young man turned into his own path, travelled aloof 
from -his father, and estrangement came. The end is 
melancholy. How difficult does genius make the com- 


mon life ! The philosophy whicli sees in great original 
men something abnormal ma}^ take illustration from tins 
obscurely indicated stor\' of Meredith and his eldest son. 
It is a page for vSchopenhaucr. Haj)pily, in the second 
marriage love found its reward. 

But, fail as he might to charm the novel reader and 
to win his son'r confidence, the strong man never drooped. 
He was m various w'nys an unbelievTr e\Tn of a violent 
sort, taking deliglit in his Bradlaugh, tlien vociferous, 
almost French-Jacobin wlien he touchtxl on orthodox 
articles of belief, and enthusiastic for John Morley’s 
first aggressive manner, long since given up by Viscount 
Mori 03^ of Blackburn. ” O Meredith,” one can scarcely 
help exclaiming, ” great is tliy agnostic faith, yet not 
so great as thou deemest ! ” He belonged to a passing 
group of sentnnental rebels against Christian dogma, of 
whom Leslie Stephen, Admiral Maxse, Cotter Morrison, 
may be quoted as instances ; while Lord Morley and 
Mr. Frederic Harrison remain to tell a later age what 
many Liberals thought about religion forty years ago. 
These all achieved renown ; bui perhaps tlieir most 
remarkable quality was a turn for friendship, a kindli- 
ness in private life that has endeared them to wide 
circles m which their doctrines meet scanty welcpme or 
none at all. Mereditli, not troubled b}' the proverbial 
shyness of the English temper at which he so pleasantly 
smiled, was in the glory and triumph of his attachments 
an Elizabethan, not a modern. His worship of Admiral 
Ma.xse paused only a little way on tliis side of idolatry 
His lively boy-like fun with Sir William Hardman has 
man3" a surprising caper that w^ill remind us of Charles 
Lamb or of Lewis Carnfil. He is alwa^^s ready to make 
friends. But his finest inspirations, as we might expect, 
descend upon the creator of Clara Middleton and her 
compeers when he is WTiting to women. All the world 
has been lately enchanted with reminiscences from the 
pen of Mrs. Janet Ross ; and the letters addressed to 
that name in the present volumes will be studied eagerly. 
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For deep sustained observations, running almost into a 
system, we may turn to the correspondence with Lady 
Ulrica Baring, which abounds in them. To Miss Alice 
Brandreth, afterwards Mrs. J. G. Butcher ; to his 
daughter, Mrs. Sturgis ; to his grand-daughter, Dorothy, 
words grave and gay, wise and laughter-provoking, are 
sent freely, without a dream of publication, by the man 
whose greatness did not depend on acknowledgment, 
but, making him a sovereign in his own right, gave him 
liberty of speech where and how he would. He admired 


yet sharply criticised Tennyson, too much in his Idylls- 
a drawing-room poet. He defied Ruskin's claims to- 
autocracy. In mood, at last, he was an austerely loyal 
believer, without hope for anything personal after death, 
but still a believer, in the reason and the justice bjr 
which the universe is carried forward. So, at all events, 

I construe George Meredith. As for these letters, they" 
furnish at once his monument and his revelation. What- 
ever may be lost of his writings, they will survive andL 
he in tiiem. 


THE POETRY OF GEORGE MEREDITH.* 

By Alice Meynell. 


G eorge Meredith as a poet teaches explicitly ; 

as a novelist implicitly, or with a word indirect, 
a look askance, and by means of a lesson rehearsed for 
our observation rather than spoken for our conning. 
But in prose and verse he teaches, and in verse emphati- 
cally, with reiteration, and insistence, and the announce- 
ment of a law, “ Thou shalt love thy mother Nature 
with all th}^ heart, and with all thy mind, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy strength. Thou shalt put 
thy whole trust in her. She is benign ev^en when she 
seems cruel, albeit she loves thee not at all.” This 
is the first and great commandment. And the 
second is like unto it : “ Thou shalt not love thyseli.” 

It is chiefly in poetry that this law can be delivered ; 
for in poetry personification is not only permitted, 
it is prescribed. Meredith proclaims a personal 
Nature, and predicates of her the “ intention,” 
the ” wish,’* the ” aim,” the ” care,” the ” will.” 

We are compelled to ask ourselves, How much is 
philosophy, and how much is poetry ? Would 
Meredith, in prose, attribute this foresight, tliis 
intention d parte ante to the lawgiver — Nature, who 
made the law^ of the survival of the fittest, lor 
example ? All men recognize and confess the law 
in action and after action ; Meredith, the poet, 
recognizes it as a design, as it w’ere, before action. 
Paley's is not a more respectful recognition ; but 
Paley does not use the feminine pronoun. Now the 
question. How much is philosophy, and how' much is 
poetry ? is obviously very important to the students 
of Meredith’s philosophy, less momentous to the 
readers of his poetry ; let me be allowed to cite 
one personal recollection in this case. This is that 
Mr. Meredith habitually used the same forms of 
speech and of thought in the prose of conversa- 
tion : Nature ” does not care,” and ” Nature’s 
intention,” “ Nature's only wish,” and phrases of 
like significance. 

Honouring, the personality of a law-giver, Meredith 
observes the law of the lives of animals and vegetables 
upon earth.submitshisintellecttoall thatseems unkind 
of* imperfect there, accepts aU, loves all, and gives back 
to all his own blessing as a creature. It is when he 
professes todra^ from Nature the tables of the moral 

♦ "The Poetical * Works of George ^^ith 

Notes by G. M. Trevelyan. 7s. 6d. net. (Constable.) 

If if’ 


law^ that w'e question the poet who limits himself, who^ 
circumscribes himself, by the art of poetry, who takes, 
refuge, as it w*ere, in its imagery, who encloses himself 
within the boundaries of the art, and also gives himself 
the hberties of the fancy without wiiich poetry is not 
poetry. Meredith professes, in verse and rhyme and' 
imagery, to find all moral law^ in the Earth, our only 
visible friend, our only teacher, the only re\*elation of 
wiiatever Power — 

" The great Unseen, never the dark Unknow'ii — " 



8t. Francis Premch^s to tho Birds* 

From **Tb6 Book of laicts and lloroes** (Loagmuit). 
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is above and beyond her. Never the dark unknown,*’ 
because that Power has revealed itself in Nature. I say 
" professes ** advisedly. I cannot see that he does more. 
Meredith loved the unit — the child, the friend ; the 
Nature he adored loves only the species much, the genus 
more, the unit not at all. An inexplicable love — for 
love, personal love, he predicates of her — which enthusi- 
astically and aforethought provides for the multiplica- 
tion of units she cares nothing for ! The question of 
revelation is all. The definite religions are for another 
system ; asserting that morality — if it does not begin 
where Nature leaves off— develops, corrects, alters, 
chastises the revelation of the earth and her laws. They 
aver that Meredith’s “ great Unseen** is not “ the dark 
Unknown ** because when the consciousness of moral 
good and evil was established — established for ever — in 
man, and in man alone, a direct appeal to that con- 
sciousness, now become conscience, became the chief 
necessity of the world, and — in several forms — took 
])lace. Morality is assuredly the greatest fact on Earth ; 
but, as assuredly. Earth docs not suffice for it. In our 
human kind we have all seen some foolish little mother 
looking with unintelligent wonder upon an illustrious 
son. If Earth is, as Meredith will have her, the mother 
of Morality, then is Morality such an alien son. 

To liis love of the Earth — the heart-whole, all-trusting, 
optimistic, courageous, submissive love he bore her — we 
owe Meredith’s most wonderful poems. To the woods, 
on the moss, on the track of wild life, with exquisite 
tenderness, with joy such as human happiness fails to 
instate in hearts less exquisite than Ins, with ra])ture of 
heart, without a “whimper** lor the pain he found 
theni, but with a valorous pit}’, this great jioet betook 
himself. He cf>unted all the cost of his love and his 
creed. Much that is human he overcame witliin himself, 
or thought that he overcame. The peace he found w^as 
not without an agonising novitiate. Some solitary cruci- 
fixion of the heart, such as his great contemporary, 
Coventry Patmore, underw’ent in a man’s lo\'e for women, 
Meredith underwent in his love of the woods. Patmore’s 
poem — the struggle over — is of heavenly grief, Meredith’s, 
of earthly rapture. And both were spiritual men, and 
knew man to be a spirit. With a heart so subdued at 
once and so ennobled, Meredith laced the facts of Nature, 
using the incomparable alertness and sw’cetness of his 
observation, and using it with a strange delicacy ; for 
the urbanity of his character, so constant in his letters, 
so charming in his manners, was his in the enchanted 
woods. Urbanity is a pleasantly paradoxical w^ord to 
use in regard to one who dared thus to trust his owm 
mind with the problem of wild life. But George Mere 
dith was the most civilized of men. “ Civilized *' was 
with him a favourite word in commendation of his 
friends. No professed lover of country life, having half 
Meredith’s love for it, has had half his urbanity. And 
he knew — and conquered his grief in knowing — that the 
wild thing must go down before the cultivated. He 
compelled himself to acquiesce in the killing of the 
5'oung fox ; though, for my part, I think he need not 
have so subdued his heart as to consent to “ sport.” 
And his own bearing observed the perfection of manners ; 
it belonged to the time, gone by now, when it was per- 
missible to speak of manners; he practised even the 
Kttle tricks of that time — ^worth remembering because 



The Jelly Fish and the Monkey. 

From “Myths and Legends of J.Tpan” (Harrap). 


they were significant — and had an obvious dislike of the 
more modern bearing and address in w'hich manners are,, 
as it W’ere, negative ; with him they w'ere positive. 
And even thus he cherished the wwm, the snake, the 
bird, the seasons, and the wildest of all the winds. 

It is rightly that the true .student of this great 
poet gives almost his wiiole attention to the philosophy 
- — “my philosophy” he called it with grave a])propria» 
tion — for the sake of wiiich nearly all his ])oetry was 
written. Nearly, but not all. Outside of this persistent 
“ Reading of Earth,” and sermon on the text of the read- 
ing, are the great dramatic poems, “Attila.” “ Na])oleon,”‘ 
and other Poems of Tragic Life,” in wiiicli action and 
passion l^randish a vitality of words altogether amazing ; 
and the quieter but no less v’ltal drama of “ Modern 
Love,” “ Love in a Valley,” and tlieir kind. And here, 
and throughout, appears, conspicuous, not lantastic, not 
liabitual, not disproportionately exhibited, a marv^ellous 
vocabulary. Perhaps no reader pauses necessarily upon 
Meredith’s vocabulary, for there is no obvious research 
in its high distinction (let us excej)t some of the Odes 
on French history). It is to what I dare to call the 
pocket vocal)iilary of such poets as Swinburne that our 
unwilling attention is compelled. .So w’lth Meredith as 
a metrist. There are refinements in the mere mechanism 
of his verse — the punctual relation of syllables, for ex- 
ample, at the conclusion of one line and the beginning of 
the next — such as I have not found in any other poet, 
Shakespeare alw’ays excepted. To make aq unwilling- 
comparison of different arts, the “ music ” of Swinburne 
seems a tune, while Meredith’s is a melody. It is, Ihere- 
fore, as a singer of words, among other and greater 
qualities, that George Meredith stands among the score 
of major poets of our incomparable literature. 

Mr. Trevelyan's edition is a masterpiece of knowledge 
and care. 




MRS. GASKELL’S BIRTHPLACE. 

By Mrs. Ellis H. Chadwick. 

T he glory of England centres largely around her In response to many appeals, and also for their own 

literary shrines, as is testified by the number of satisfaction, Mrs. GaskeU's daughters, some years ago, 

pilgrims from all parts of the world who flock to the employed a specialist to explore Chelsea, with the object 

haunts and homes associated with authors whose works of locating their mother's birthplace, but the search was 

have enriched our literature. It is the birthplace of a unsuccessful, and it was concluded ^that further efforts 

great man or woman which naturally claims the first were useless. It is not surprising that Mrs. Gaskell's 

consideration in these pious pilgrimages. For nearh^ daughters did not know the house in which their mother 

half a century the devotees of Mrs. Gaskell have had to was born, for she died very suddenly and quite unex- 

be content with the scant}’ information regarding her pectedly at Holybourne, Hants, in November, 1865, and 

birthplace which appeared in the biographical sketches her daughters had always hved in Manchester, except 

in the Dictionary of National Biography, and the Ency- when at boarding school. 

-clopcedia Britannica, written from information supplied Although so much has been said about Mrs. Gaskell's 
by the members of Mrs. Gaskell’s family. Here it was wish not to have her life written, I have always cherished 
merely stated that the author of “ Cranford " was born an idea that in the beautiful and quiet home at Holy- 

in Lindsey Row, Chelsea. This, of course, was too bourne, which Mrs. Gaskell had purchased with the 

indefinite, and many who were interested in Mrs. Gaskell proceeds of her last novel, “ Wives and Daughters," 

and her works have long wished to know the exact house she would have written her own life story, much on the 
in which she was born. As the name Lindsey Row has lines of that of her friend Mrs. Fletcher, which was 

now almost passed into oblivion, few even of the oldest printed at first for private circulation only. If that had 

inhabitants of Chelsea can locate it to-day, for previous been so, we should have had a description of her birth- 

to the celebration of the Gaskell Centenary in September, place, and probably an authoritative reply to the hard 

1910, when I gave an account of Mrs. Gaskell’s birthplace,* criticism which was levelled at the head of the biographer 

many, including troops of Americans, I am told, had to of Charlotte Bronte, for I have good reasons for stating 

leave Chelsea, with its wealth of literary associations, that what Mrs. Gaskell wrote regarding the Bronte 

without satisfying their desire to gaze on the very house home was obtained from what she considered to be abso- 

in which Mrs. Gaskell first saw the light. lutely reliable sources, and she concluded that it was 

Unfortunately, Mrs. Gaskell’ s own daughters have perfectly accurate in every detail, 
never been able to help materially in the matter. All It was generally believed that the house in which Mrs. 
that they knew was that their mother was born in a Gaskell was born had been demolished, but I have proved 

modest house in Lindsey Row, on the Thames Embank- beyond a shadow of doubt that Mrs. Gaskell w’as born 

ment, and that the house had a small enclosed forecourt. on September 29th, 1810, in a house which is now known 

This was a remembrance they cherished from a drive which as 93, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea. There she lived for the 

they had with their mother sc^nie time before her death. first nine months of her life, after which her parents 

* Mrs. Gaskell : Haunts Homes and Slones. (Pitman ) removed to 3, Beaufort Row in June, 181I. This house 







lias since been demolished to make room for the Beau- 
fort Mansions in Beaufort Street. It was at 3. Beaufort 
Ro^^ that her mother died at the end of October, 1811, 
and the year-old baby was taken to live with her Aunt 
Lumb at Knutsford. Afterwards, when about fourteen 
years of age', she was sent to school at Stratford-on-Avon, 
and three years later she returned to Chelsea to nurse 
!icr father, who had been stricken with paralysis. After 
nearly two years suffering he died, leaving his second 
wife with tw^o children, Catherine and William. This 
sad two years w^as the only part of the Chelsea life that 
Mrs. Gaskell could remember. Unfortunately, the 
stepmother and Elizabeth Cleghorn Stevenson — to give 
Mrs. Gaskell her maiden name — w^re almost strangers 
to each other previous to the father’s illness, and the 
beautiful young daughter had a trying time during the 


two years she lived at Chelsea. This is probably the 
reason she did not visit more frequently in later life the 
haunts of her birthplace, for, in one of her letters to 
Mary Howitt, in 1838, she says : “ Long ago I lived in 
Chelsea occasionally with my father and stepmother, and 
very, very unhappy I used to be ; and if it had not been 
for the beautiful, grand river, which was an inexplicable- 
comfort to me, and a family of the name of Kennett, 
I tliink 
my child’s 
heart would 
have bro- 
ken.” 

It is now' 
nearly fifty 
years since 
Mrs. Gas- 
kell died, 
and the ap- 
proach of 
the Gaskell 
Centenary 
in 1910 cau- 
sed many 
interesting 
facts to be 
brought to 
light,W'hich 
otherwise 
would pro- 
bably have 
passed into 

oblivion. Previous writers, however, w'ho referred to- 
Mrs. Gaskell’s life liad to recognise that her actual 
birthjiace was unknown, and they simply quoted the 
vague reference from the Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy and the Encyclopcedia Briiannica. Finding that 
relatives and friends of Mrs. Gaskell could not help me, 
in February, 1909 , 1 wTote to the London County Council, 
which has always been interested in the literary land- 
marks of London. The rejiy was that the Memorial 

Committee had previously 
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investigated the matter, and 
had come to the conclusion 
that the house had been 
demolished about the year 
1830. Curiosity prompted 
me, however, to visit the 
part of Chelsea w'hich w^as 
associated with Mrs. Gaskell’ 
birth. 

My first difficulty was to 
find Lindsey Kenv, and after 
interviewing no less than 
seven of the old residents- 
of Chelsea, including anti- 
quarians and authors who* 
dealt with the history of 
“the little village of palaces,” 
I was unable to determine 
w'hich part of Cheyne Walk 
was once knowm as Lindsey 
Row'. After consulting old 
maps and plans in the Chelsea. 
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Library, I concluded that it extended from the 
corner of Beaufort Street, formerly Beaufort Row, to 
the end of Milman Street — ^thirteen houses in all. My 
next point was to be quite sure which of these thirteen 
houses had been rebuilt, for I was still under the impres- 
sion that the Memorial Committee of the London County 
Council had good evidence to support their conclusion. 
My o^^m limited knowledge of architecture convinced me 
that, judging by appearances, all the houses were old, 
and none of them seemed to have been rebuilt as recently 
as 1830. To confirm my opinion I was fortunate in 
being permitted to search the old rate books of Chelsea 
from the year 1777, the year in which Mrs. Gaskeirs 
birthplace was built. In the rate books I found that 
Lindsey Row consisted of twelve houses, described as 
“ in or near Beaufort Gardens.’’ 

The following is a copy 
of the Register of Kates 
for the September quarter 
of 1810— the time of Mrs. 

■Gaskell’s birth. 


Li\dsi:v Row 


Rateable , 

, levant 
Vahte 


Rates 
paid : 
f s d. 


£2^ Captain 

McKilwainc 
£20 William 
Stephens 
£60 Mary Smith 


The “William Step- 
hens’* is a clerk’s error, 
as I explained in my article 
•on “ The Mother of the 
Author of 'Cranford’’’ 
published in the January 
Number of The Bookman 
for 1912 ; the entry should 
have been William Steven- 
“son, which is the name of 
Mrs. GaskeU’s father, who 
appears afterwards in llie 
rate books as Stephenson, 
and also as Stevenson. rhotob:. Warwick oaks, Manc/u: 

Continuing my research, 1 GasliSl) bS 

found that “Willia m From a miniature piini 

Stevens” (Stevenson) took 

possession of the house at the Midsummer half-quarter of 
1809, pa3^ing six shillings as his proportion of the rate for 
that quarter. At this time I also found a William Stephen- 
‘son was appointed keeper of the Records in the Treasury 
■office, which was the position Mrs. Gaskell’s father held 
in London. In the old Chelsea Directory, William 
Stephenson is entered as a tenant in Lindsey Row. 
In the rate books, Mr. Stevenson’s name appeared as 
the twelfth in the list of tenants of Lindsey Row, Miss 
•Smith occup}dng the thirteenth— the large house known 
as Belle Vue House, with a rateable value £6o, whilst 
•Captain McKilwaiu#was the tenth, and was rated on £23, 
These three houses are still assessed in the same ratio, 
though their values have risen considerably. I had 
thus .proved that William Stevenson lived next to Belle 
Vu^ House! which wa«5 then the corner house in Lindsey 
Row, and from the rate books of 1822 I found that 



Bhoto by Warwick Btooks, Manchester. 

Elizabeth Cleghorn Stevenson (Mrs. 
Gaskell) before her marriage. 

From a miniature p-iinted lu Edinburgh about 1B30. 


Thomas E. Flood built Belle Vue Cottage, adjoining Belle 
Vue House, which now stands at the corner of Beaufort 
Street, Chelsea. 

The fact that William Stevenson lived next to Belle 
Vue House was a great help in tracing the birthplace of 
Mrs. Gaskell, both backwards and forwards in the rate 
books, which were not kept so methodically in those days 
as they are now. In order to find the date when the 
house was built, I traced its history back to 1777, when 
the words “ A new house empty,” appear in the rate 
book, and opposite is the name of Captain McKilwaine, 
the ground landlord, as I found by consulting the present 
owner, who holds the title deeds which are dated 1777 
and which prove that the land was bought by Mr. John 
Hatchett from Captain McKilwaine, though the land on 
which the next house was built belonged to Lord Cadogan. 

I had now evidence 
that Mrs. Gaskell' s father 
lived at the house which 
was 12, Lindsey Row ac- 
cording to the rate books, 
though the two houses 
adjoining Belle Vue House 
came to be known as Nos. 

I and 2, Belle \^ue as the 
old sign-plate on the wall 
still shows. 

My next point was to 
discover when the house 
built in 1777 had, accord- 
ing to the information I 
had received, been demol- 
ished. The rate books up 
to 1827 showed that the 
house was occupied by 
different tenants, for 
William Stevenson removed 
from 12, Lindsey Row, to 
3, Beaufort Row, in June 
1811. In the September 
quarter of the year 1827, 
in the space where the ten- 
ant’sname usually appears, 
was a large cross in pencil, 

I* I'ft 

u Edinburgh about 1B30. blank until occupied.” In 

1828, 1829 there 

was a blank, and in 1831 the letter E. (for empty, I 
presume) appeared ; but in the June quarter of 1834 a 
Mr. Felix Whitmore was entered as tenant. 

I am told by an old resident of Chelsea, that although 
the house was entered as empty in the rate books for no 
less than seven years, Mr. Charles Hatchett, an anti- 
quarian and collector, who was the owner of the house, 
and owner and occupier of Belle Vue House next door, ^ 
used it as a store house for his large collection of pictures, 
bric-i-brac, etc., and this seems to be borne out by the 
fact that Mr. Hatchett paid an additional* rate during 
those years. From June, 1834, the house has been ten- 
anted, and for several years, Mr. Caroe, the well-known 
architect to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, lived next 
door, and his conclusion that the house had been built 
before 1830 helped to prove the case. 

The fact that the house was not credited with rates 
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■for some years evidently led previous investigators to 
conclude that it had been demolished, although at the 
time it was only fifty years old. The title deeds show 
that the father of the present owner bought the house 
in 1851, and that it was an old house when he purchased 
it. The title deeds and the evidence derived from the 
rate books both prove that the present 93, Cheyne Walk, 
formerly i, Belle Vue and previous to that 12, Lindsey 
Row, is the actual house in which Mrs. Gaskell was 
Lorn. 

The Chelsea rate books have been transferred to the 
Town Hall, but in the summer of 1909, wLen I spent 
two days examining them, they were kept at the office 
of the Board of Guardians. It was unfortunate that 
Mrs. Gaskell’s birth certificate merely stated that she 
was V)orn in Belle Vuc, Chelsea, but as no number is 
given, it does not help in determining which of the four 
liouses now known as Belle Vue was the actual birthplace, 
nor doc.s it prove that the liouse now known as 93, Cheyne 
Walk is the one described as Belle Vue, Chelsea, so that 
witliout the title deeds and the evidence of the rate 
■books, tlie birth certificate dn('s not j'lrove the actual 


birthplace to be in existence, though it settles the question 
of the date. 

The many devotees of the author of Cranford will 
be glad to know that as a result of my investigations, 
the Memorial Committee of the London County Council 
has decided to place a bronze memorial tablet on 93, 
Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, to commemorate the birthplace 
of Mrs. Gaskell. The design has been decided, and the 
tablet will shortly be fixed on the house. 

Mrs. Gaskell was proud of being “ a Londoner by birth '' 
and though London has been tardy in establishing this 
literary landmark, yet it w ill be the first memorial tablet 
fixed to a house occupied by the author of “ Cranford ” 
and the distinguished biographer of Charlotte Bronte. 
Knutsford has its Gaskell Tow’er in quaint King Street ; 
Manchester has its Gaskell Collection of the author’s 
works, housed in the Moss Side Library, and there is 
a memorial tablet to the memory of Mrs. Gaskell in the 
Unitarian Chapel, Cross Street, Manchester. Chelsea w'i 11 
shortly add one more to its list of literary shrines, and 
will thus mark in a fitting manner the birthplace of one 
of the greatest women writers of the Victorian era. 


IBew ©oohs. 


THE LOEB SERIES OF TRANSLATIONS 
FROM THE CLASSICS.* 

l.\('rv humanist wall sympathize with the aims of the 
'enterprising founder of this series. Mr. Loeb, in the 
.goneial preface which is prefixed to each volume, tells 
us that the idea of this Library was suggested to him by 
Mr. Salomon Rcinach, the French savant, and that his 
imagination was deeply stirred by the thought that in it 

might be found a practical and attractive way to revive 
the lagging interest in ancient hteratuie which has for 
more than a generation been a matter of so much con- 
•cern to educators.” That the combination of text and 
translation on pages facing each other is both practical 
and attractive cannot be gainsaid. It is that of the Didot 
series and of others that Mr. Loeb cites. The standard 
English edition of Sophocles is a familiar example, 
and within recent times it has been adopted in two editions 
of Catullus. Mr. Loeb has secured for his scheme the 
countenance of an ” Advdsory Council ” of an international 
character in a body of ten scholars of acknowledged posi- 
tion, which docs not however include any Latinist of the 
first rank (for Prof. W. G. Hale of Chicago counts chiefly 
as a grammarian) ; and, as general editors, Mr. T. E. Page 
and Dr. W. H. D. Rouse, whose capacity to direct an 
undertaking that has both literary and educational import- 
ance requires no proving to an English public. Nor (to 
speak here of externals) has the Library been less fortunate 
in its printers. The type and paper are excellent, the 
pages of a convenient size and the volumes handy to hold. 
The only fault to be found is that the lines of verse should 
have been numbered in accordance with common practice 
in five's, and not in ten’s, which makes it more difficult 
to find one’s place. 

The terms of the general preface, and the contents of 
the first ten volumes, raise directly the question : ” What 
should a translation be ? ” and both of these suggest that to 
this question there is more than one answer. Some of the 
translations are new ; others are revisions of older ones. 

* The Loeb Classical Library. Edited by T. E. Page, M.A., 
and W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D. First 10 volumes. Cloth 5s. net; 
Leather 6s. 6d. net, each vo’.ume. (Heinemann.) 


Mr. Way’s Euripides is in verse ; Mr. Butler’s Proper- 
tius in prose. It is clear that there should be some 
reason for these disparities either in the essential theory 
of translation itself or in the conditions of its application. 
Translation on the old lines has been compared to engrav- 
ing ; its operations are minute, punctilious and slow. But 
the methods of our modern jiaraphrast, the plaything of 
the reaction against litcrality, may be compared to the 
scene-painter's. His reproductions are lively and true, 
provided you do not look too close. Details must be 
sacrificed, line.) thickened and colours heightened, to suit 
the iiosition of the spectator. W hen a translation of this 
kind is placed side by side with the original, of which it 
professes to be a copy, dissatisfaction is sure to arise and 
to create a sense of discomfort, which will be great if the 
reproduction is .seen to be false as well as inadequate. Let 
me illustrate the risk of this from Mr. Sargeaunt's ver- 
sion of Terence. The slaves in Terence consistently 
address their masters by name ; Mr. Sargeaunt as consist- 
ently renders the proper name by ” Sir.” This modern- 
izing certainly gives greater life to the translation, and 
just as certainly it obliterates a characteristic touch of 
ancient manners, which may be paralleled from the modes 
of address current in certain towns in the North of England. 
And we may be content with Davus’s ” Seems to me a 
damned improbable story,” till we compare it with ” mi 
quidem hercle non fit iieri simile ” Andr., 1. 224. Fidelity, 
not force, must be the first aim of the translator, and his 
guiding principle should be that of all idiomatic renderings 
of his original the one nearest to that original is best. 

The use of an archaic translation is exposed to dangers 
of its own. It practically interposes another medium 
between our mental vision and its object. To change the 
metaphor, the genuine flavour of antiquity is dp,shed with 
Elizabethan or Jacobean sauce. In the translation of 
” St. Augustine's Confessions,” adapted by Dr. Rouse, this 
makes itself felt less than it would elsewhere owing to the 
prevalence of the symbolic and the traditional in the 
expression of religious emotions. 

As for the translation of verse, far harder task than 
that of prose, I am with those who hold, as Conington did, 
that the metrical form of an original is a feature which the 
translator is bound to preserve — if he can ; and so I welcome 
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the inclusion in the series of a Euripides in verse. Failing 
this, and, unhappily, in many cases it must remain a counsel 
of perfection, I think that the rendering of a verse original 
should be differentiated in rhythm from prose ; and I am 
glad to see that, consciously or unconsciously, Mr. Butler's 
version of Propertius has to a large extent been influenced 
by this consideration. 

The Preface claims, and emphasises the claim by italics, 
that the Library will consist of “ a uniform series of the 
best texts.” Unless the phrase is the offspring of in- 
experience or a too sanguine temperament, it is to be 
understood in the qualified sense of the best texts available. 
The texts issued in the first instalment are on the whole 
reasonably good texts ; but to ask them to be taken as the 
best texts possible would be to ask too much. 

Mr. F. C. Conybeare has translated the ” Life of Apol- 
lonius of Tyana ” by Philostratus, the letters ascribed to 
Apollonius and the pamphlet in which the biography and 
its subject are the subject of a criticism by Eusebius. 
The text which he follows in all but some six passages 
is Kayser’s second one. Kayser had improved it after 
the criticisms of Cobet in Vol. VIII. of ” Mnemosyne ” ; 
but he might have improved it more, and Mr. Conybeare 
would have done well to accept a number of the great 
Dutch scholar’s suggestions. That Philostratus did not 
use the base form KaraiafjQivTE^ 11. 36 fin., is shown 
by the correct infinitive tcaraSapOtiv in the previous 
chapter. In VI. 25, Ka3^ser, in ignorance, perhaps, of the 
ease with which ^opav could be confused with ayopdv 
in Greek cursive, rejects that correction for his own much 
more improbable change of (ipuxrttJS to irpd<Tew^\ and 
thus gives us an unheard-of appellatioir'^or a tribe, “the 
elephant-sellers,” in place of the “ elephant-eaters,” for 
which there are numerous analogies, and one, “ the man- 
eaters,” in the very next sentence. We might, too, have 
bsen spared Kayser’s sins against metre (Empedocles, 
ap. I. i., II., 4.451, ap. V. 26). Mr. Conybeare's transla- 
tion is pleasant to read. It renders the “ light ” touch 
of his author ; and, apart from a certain redundance and 
concession to the fashionable laxity, and occasional slips, 
e.g., at I. 7, where the young eagles are said “ to snuff 
the quarry,” instead of the odour of the burnt-offering, 
and i6., 24 p. 72, where Eretria and Athens are seemingly 
both made “ neighbours of Euboea,” it is sufficiently 
exact. Perhaps one may regret his adoption of the tire- 
some and out-of-date habit pf prefixing ‘*0” to the 
vocatives. 

Dr. Rouse adopts the translation of “St. Augustine’s 
Confessions ” by W. Watts, published in 1631. The Latin 
is given almost invariably by the text of Knoll (Teubner). 
The bibliography does not mention the apparently still 
unfinished edition by F. Ramorino, 1909, nor, a stranger 
omission, Gibb’s and Montgomery's commentary (Cam- 
bridge, 1908). The text of Knoll is a sound one, 
though he was too much enamoured of one particular * 
manuscript. But it is not immaculate ; thus in VI. 8. 
peruiam = obuiam is required by the sense. Nor was it 
the text of Watts ; and Dr. Rouse has not removed all 
the discrepancies thus arising between the Latin and the 
English. Three instances of this occur in the chapter 
already cited; the words (i) et ibi constituistis ; (2) oculos 
(after .peruit) ; and (3) pruts before abductus est translated 
by Watts are not to be found in Knoll. 

Dr. Rouse s1r>ws a commendable reluctance to alter 
much in the version he has taken ; but he appears to 
expect from ordinary readers his own familiarity with our 
earlier English. To such “ recollecting myself out of that 
broken condition ” (II. i) will only seem bizarre ; but 
“abler” foi opuleniiorum, ib., 3 and “ calumnies,” (VI. 3) 
for calumniarum \yhere “ cavils ” is meant, are likely to mis- 
lead. In the latter case there is no possible objection to 
the change, as “ cavilling ” is given for calumniosorum 
in Ch. 5. Retouching in these respects need not have 
impaired ,the literary quality of the version. 

^Mr. Way's two volumes include nine of the plays attri- 
buted to Euripides*. His text is of the kind that is often 
called To take the beginnirig of the “Helena,” 


he rightly rejects the correctioni. of Nauek at 112, but 
wrongly that of Wecklein, at 354, and of^'l^errall at 381. 
Examples from the “ Troades ” are his rets^hiSon of fiptiv 
(474) and without an obelus (1188). Hisr 

translation in verse was already known and favourably 
esteemed ; it has now been improved by “ many hundreds 
of corrections.” The spirit and vigour of much of it is 
notable, and in the dialogue it often reaches, and usually 
approaches, the goal of faithful translation. But in the 
choric portions his rhyming and double rhyming prevent 
him from achieving this result. Sometimes, indeed — as in 
the commos of the “ Iph. Taur.”, 153-169 — Mr. Way 
surprises us by the deftness with which, in spite of all, he 
renders the Greek ; but more often his glittering phrases 
and resonant lines are a long way from the original. The 
risks that dog a free translation may be shown by one 
example. In “ Electra,” 730, Euripides describes how 
light fled from the sight of Thyestes’ crime ; Zeus turned 
back “ the bright face of the Dawn.” Mr. Way, repeating 
an error of Paley, who renders “grey,” expands this into 
“ the misty eyes of the morning grey,” a wholly false 
image. Mr. Way takes most licence in his translation, 
or rather travesty, of the “ Cyclops,” now published for 
the first time. He has missed the significance of the 
satyric drama which was burlesque, not comedy, and still 
less farce. That he has missed it, a comparison with 
Shelley’s incomplete translation will show, or the mere 
consideration of such phrases as these ; “ All right. Fetch 
out your cheeses and your mutton ” (162). “ Paris’ gaudy 

bags ” (182). “ Callooh ! Callay ! ” (464). “ His teeth are 

foul wi' flesh o' man ! He’s damned to hell for a' 
that ! ” (374). 

Terence is naturally associated with Westminster School,, 
which, in Mr. John Sargeaunt, has supplied the scries with 
a very competent workman. His text is sound. In the 
first 800 lines of the “ Hautontimorumenos ” there is, 
perhaps, nothing to evoke protest beyond his rejection of 
Bentley’s reading at 125; and if the prominence given in 
the Preface to a violent emendation of “ Andria,” 940-1, 
brings a Westminster Latinist into too close a proximity 
to that great scholar, this is only a mistimed offering to 
the genius of the place. Mr. Sargeaunt 's uneasy devotion 
to the traditions of an institution that has not yet wholly 
shed its mediaeval slough may have prejudiced some of 
his critical and literary judgments, as when he disputes, 
on an irrelevant issue, the estimate of Terence by Caesar ; 
but it has not injured his translation. This, in the style 
of the older rather than of the most recent English comedy, 
is spirited, terse and euphonious : a rendering both readable 
and actable. In the main, it is faithful too, though some- 
times exactness is sacrificed to other considerations. I 
will take one case where the loss is greater than the gain. 
In “ Hautont,” 379, saltern salntare is rendered “ Just one 
kiss.” But Clitophon docs not ask Syrus to let him kiss 
Bacchis, only give her good-day, and Syrus will not trust 
him even so far. 

Having had to translate a considerable part of Pro- 
pertius myself I sympathize with Mr. Butler in the task 
that has been allotted to him. The selection of the author 
of the only complete commentary in English since Paley 
was a very natural one ; but Mr. Locb was ill-advised in 
including this author in the first instalment of his Library. 
Propertian scholars, at accord on little enough, would, no 
doubt, agree that texts produced under present conditions 
have little chance of permanence. In such circumstances* 
the translator’s lot is a hard one. He cannot take refuge 
in silence, so often the shelter of the nonplussed editor 
and commentator. He must face the dismal choice between 
perverse translation and unsatisfying correction. Mr. 
Butler’s text of 1912 differs from that of 1905 in what, 
with another author than Propertius, would be deemed a 
considerable number of passages ; but his critical position 
has altered little. It may be summed up in saying that 
he deals better with the superficial than the deeper corrup- 
tions of the text. Thus no regard is paid in either edition 
to Santen’s tua for mea at II. 20, 10, where Propertius says 
that he will break through all obstacles, bronze chains and 
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iron tower of Danae, to come to his love, and the vulgate 
puts this tow^j;^0 the novel use of confining the lover ; and 
"if Mr. Butlelrwill compare Cic. ad Fam. IX., 22,5, with 
Catullus, 54, 4 (Scotch and German papers please copy), 
he will find that “ nymphis leuiter crepitantihus " II. 32, 15, 
might suggest to a Roman an idea very different from that 
of “ Naiads babbling through the streets of Rome.'* There 
are not a few places where I should say that Mr. Butler’s 
text is right but his rendering incorrect ; but to go further 
into thefee here would have the effect of depreciating what, 
all things considered, may be described as a useful and 
estimable performance. 

J. P. Postgate. 


FREDERIC HARRISON AMONG HIS 
BOOKS* 

A book from Frederic Harrison is always something to be 
received with gratitude. He has a flexible style that 
reaches from easy colloquialism to virile eloquence, and, as 
befits “ a sworn foe to specialism of any sort " (p. 4), his 
interests range over, apparently, the whole field of literature 
and history. He is permeated by the Positivism of Auguste 
Comte, but this does not prevent him from having at least 
a spice of the Positivism of John Bull. A score of books 
carry his name as author and they can all be read with 
pleasure and profit, and with the greatest pleasure and 
profit by those who do not insist that their authors shall 
view things exclu.sivcly from the reader’s own point of view. 
.Mthougli the world cannot be precisely divided into those 
who do and those who do not approve of Positivism all perfer- 
vido])TH.)ncntsofAgustc Comte and all his works will act wisely 
in carefully studying the writings of Frederic Harrison. It 
is pleasant to find him among his books and to listen to the 
gossip of an octogenarian on the authors that have pleased 
him whether in youth or in old age. We hear his views on 
Homer, on Tennyson, on Ruskin, on Lord Rosebery. He 
tells us of the poets that he loves, he discourses on great 
biographies. In history his topics are as remote as the 
Roman Empire on the Bosphorus, and as recent as Chalham’s 
creation of the British Empire by his policy that made the 
whole of North America English when otherwise it might 
have been partly if not wholly French. And that the great 
work of Chatham as he planned it was shattered by the 
stupidity of the Ministers of George 111 . and their still more 
stupid master is one of the tragedies of history. Mr. Harrison 
says that Frederick of Prussia and Washington had no direct 
relations with each other (p. 252), but there is a curious 
legend which connects them, for John Brown at Harper’s 
Ferry was armed with a sword which tradition said the great 
German had presented to the great American. 

Mr. Frederic Harrison is an accomplished bookman, and 
gives a capital account of that boon to students, the Subject 
Catalogue of the London Library, but it is somewhat of a 
shock to learn that he classifies his own library — ranging 
from “ Lagrange on Analytic Functions " to “ Pickwick ” — 
not by subjects but by sizes. The slight economy of space 
thus obtained is purchased at far too great a price when 
John Henry Newman, Bunyan and Hackel arc placed 
cheek by jowl. Comte in 1851 published a list “ to guide 
the more thoughtful among the people in their choice of 
books for constant use.” An English version of this, first 
published in 1886 and revised in the present year, is an 
interesting contribution to the difficult art of book selection. 
Mr. Harrison's commentary explains some of the apparent 
oddities of the list which it has to be remembered was 
” avowedly provisional.” Still it cannot be fairly said 
that Protestantism is adequately represented by one book 
and that book Bossuet’s controversial treatise on the history 
of Protestant divergencies. On the other hand no one who 
really appreciates Thomas Kempis would care about 
Corneille’s feeble paraphrase of the ” Imitatio,” in French 
verse except as a curiosity. Like many other lists that of 
Comte fails to distinguish between books that record facts, 

♦ “ Among My Books : Centenaries, Reviews, Memoirs.” By 
Frederic Harrison. 7s. 6d. net. (Macmillan.) 


the constants of physical and historical science, and the 
books that seek to influence conduct either directly or by 
the stimulation of the imagination or of the soul. De 
Quincey’s division was the literature of knowledge and the 
literature of power. The possession of a modest encyclo- 
paedia would enable the studious Positivist to dispense with 
many of the compilations that find a place m Comte's list 
and are now absolutely obsolete. The difference may be 
illustrated by the temporary value of such a book as that 
of Malte-Brun — excellent in its day and of its kind — and the 
perpetual value of Plato — who does not figure in this 
Positivist Library. The personal equation comes in when 
Comte excludes the ” Bride of Lammermoor,” because 
Lucy Ashton ” betrays a weakness of character unworthy 
of her sex.” In annotating this list, and in many other 
places, Frederic Harrison emphasises, as hhnerson did, the 
value of translations. It is the merest pedantry of affecta- 
tion to think that the average man who can read Greek is 
able to interpret for himself the text of Euripides as success- 
fully as it has been done for the English reader by Professor 
Gilbert Murray, who unites the not always concurrent gifts 
of the accomplished scholar and the true poet. But let the 
reader who accepts the aid of translators make sure that 
they are trustworthy. Mr. Harrison's annotations arc very 
useful. Comte included Cornaro’s ” Vita Sobria ” in his 
list. The commonest of the English translations have not 
been made direct but by way of l.atin and French versions, 
but Mr. Harrison at once picks out the only complete Eng- 
lish translation of the delightful gossq^ of the old Italian 
who IS equally proud of the dramas he wrote in old age and 
of his method for the recovery of shattered health. Mr. 
Harrison in praising I^utarcli says with cpigramatic truth 
that ” the conventional biography records what the person 
did : the true biography what the person ivas.** Most 
readers of the ” Parallel Lives ' ignore the ” Moralia ; 
it would be interesting to have Frederic IlarrLson's opinion 
of that wonderful collection of essays about things on earth 
and in the moon, but unluckily he is silent on that side of 
Plutarch. 

Amongst the modern topics discussed by Mr. Harrison 
are the artistic position of Rodin (whom he regards as a cari- 
caturist), the centenary of Tennyson, and the Coronation 
of Queen Victoria and that of King George, both of which 
he witnessed. There is also a delightful chapter of travelling 
impressions : 

“ When first I knew France under I.oiiis Philhppe, Guizot 
and Marshal Soult, the oj^ponent of Wellington in Spam, were 
in power ; Louis Napoleon was a prisoner at Ham ; the Emperor 
Najiolcon’s widow and his hrotlier Jerome, were .still living ; 
and his body had only just been restored to France. In things 
visible — and to some extent in things political and social — 
France was much as it had been at the Restoration of Louis the 
Eighteenth in 1815. The only means of locomotion was by 
means of diligence, post-chaises, or the ponderous hooded gig. 
Each department — almost each village — had its local costumes 
and manners ; the old provincial life as described by Balzac, 
Hugo, F>ckmann-Chatnan, was in full career with its markets, 
fairs, pardons, and pilgrimages. The churches and cathedrals 
were still undefiled by the hand of the restorer, and they were 
full of honest worshippers.” 

This and other incidental passages mark the changes that 
have come in the lifetime of Frederic Harrison. And 
happily he has found that there is a charm in old age which, 
as Cicero puts it, is not tedious but pleasant. ” Nec solum 
non molesta, sed etiam jucunda.” So mote it be. 

William E. A. Axon. 


LIFE IN THE DESERT.* , 

Mr. Douglas* name is already familiar to discriminating 
readers by reason of his contributions, to The English 
Review, and of his book ” Siren Land ” — that delightful and 
ironical volume of Italian impressions. ” Fountains in the 
Sand ” should widen his reputation, for it is the work of 
an exquisite literary artist, who has the mind not only of a 
poet but of a shrewd and competent observer, and who 

♦ ” Fountains in The Sand.” By Norman Douglas. 7s. 6d. 
net. (Martin Seeker.) 
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•adds to his other qualifications those of learning and phil- 
osophy. For the book before us is no ordinary travel 
book, although its ostensible raison d'etre is to describe the 
desert towns of Southern Tunisia, such towns as Gafsa, 
Metlaoui, and Nefta. No, it is something quite different 
and much higher — a book of reflections, as it were, roused 
by contemplation of the desert and its dwellers. His style 
is so extraordinarily finished, and his tone, though romantic, 
so politely sceptical, that he reminds one strongly of some 
of these old French writers whose polish always seems half 
malicious. But perhaps this is rather unfair on Mr. 
Douglas, whose irony, cutting as it is, is yet genial. For 
he is nothing if not a thorough man of the world, cynical, 
disillusioned, but very sensitive to impressions. The book 
is full of really beautiful descriptions, especially, perhaps, 
the latter part, when he has escaped from deadly cold 
Gafsa to the warm oasis of Nefta. If only there had been 
a map it would have been a great convenience as it would 
have shown us exactly what ground he covered, but, of 
course, in the very idea of the book, all that is subsidiary. 
It is the atmosphere he creates that is so valuable, and 
possibly some precious part of that would actually have 
been dissipated by so concrete a thing as a map. As a 
substitute, he has given us some charming photographs. 

Mr. Douglas’ opinion of the natives of these desert-towns 
is by no means flattering, nor does he think that the French 
have carried out their occupation m a satisfactory manner, 
but he is enthusiastic over such a pioneer as the late Mon- 
sieur Philippe Thomas, the discoverer of the va.st phosphate 
deposits at Metlaoui. But with all his critical dislike of 
the dirt and discomfort of a place like (iafsa, he infinitely 
prefers it to the tourist-nddcn delights of Biskra and similar 
spots. J^'or him, the untrodden path is sweetest — he hates 
all the sugary romance of the guide-book desert. It would 
be interesting to hear his opinions on “ The Garden of 
Allah ” — well, perhaps that depends on whether you admire 
Mr. Hichens or not. 

In short, this is a type of book of which we get too 
little. I'he author is one of those rare people who are 
truly romantic and yet always have their feet firmly 
on earth. And he is full of curious information, 
which he presents to us, not in heavy slabs but in 
small doses that seem to fall accidentally from his 
lips. " Fountains in the Sand " is a remarkable book. 

Richard Curle. 


A STEPCHILD OF THE CZAR.^ 

This IS an intensely interesting book. It is the life- 
story of a Ru.ssian Jcwi>li girl, who spent the early 
years of her childhood undci the menacing shadow 
of Czardom, and then pa'^^sed, by the emigration of 
her parents, into the spacious freedom of America. 
At seasons convenient to the politician we hear 
much of the alien imniigiant ; and we, in London 
at least are familiar with him in all his forms, 
from Tunddu of baffron Hill to Isaac of Petticoat or 
Park i^ane. Moreover, we have our views of him, 
which we exprcs.^ at length in the newspapers . but 
do we i-ver really think about him —his loves, hi.s 
affections, his domesticities, his humanity ? Ill 
would it become the countrymen of the artist 
Shakespeare, whose tragic Shylock so often gets the 
betfjr of the comic Jew designed by the commercial 
Shakespeare, and becomes Israel itself articulate, 
chanting ^super flumina Bahylonis~\\\ would it be- 
come us who speak the tongue of Shakespeare to 
look abroad acro‘;.‘j^ Europe for in.struction in handling 
the alien. But, who knows ? We yet may rise to 
the heights of Continental efficiency, and prove 
worthy even of Holy Ru.ssia, our friend and ally 
in the task of crushing the impudent attempt of Per- 
sian n^ationalists toclean.se and re-make their country. 

* The Promised Land.'' »By Mary Antin. /s. 6d. 
net. (Hefnemanp.) 


I suppose Christianity means to the Russian Jew much 
the same as it meant to the countrymen of Atahuallpa. 
At least, this is how the Cross in Russia l^pears to our 
author : 

“ Fedora Pavlovna would tell us that the Russian people 
were not to blame. It was the prie.sts, she said, who taught 
the people to hate the Jew.s. ... 1 tried not to look in the 
corner where the icon was when I came into a Gentile house. 
I was afraid of the cross Everybody was, in Polotzk — all the 
Jews, I mean . . . For it was the cross that made the pnests, 
and the prie.sts made our troubles, as even some Christians 
admitted. The Gentiles said we had killed their God, which 
was absurd, as they never had a God, nothing but images. 
Besides, what they accused us of happened so long ago. Every- 
body had been dead for ages who could have had anything to 
do with it. . . . To worship the cro.ss and to torment a Jew 
was the same thing. That is why we feared the cross." 

So much for religion. Now what of the State ? 

" You went out to play one morning, and saw a little knot of 
people gathered around a lamp-post There was a notice on 
it — a new order from the chief of police. You pushed into the 
crowd, and stared at the placard, but you could not read. A 
woman with a ragged shawl looked down upon you, and said, 
with a luttcr kind of smile, ‘ Rejoice, rejoice, little girl ! The 
chief of police bids you rejoice. There shall be a pretty flag 
Hying from every housetop to-day, because it is the Czar’s 
birthday, and we must celebrate. Come and watch the poor 
jieojde pawn their samovars and candlestu ks, to rai.se money 
for a jirctty flag It is a holiday, little girl Rejoice . . , ’ 
You accept the hint and go and watcli the peojile buy their 
flags . . One customer puts dcn\n a few kopecks on the 

counter, saying, ‘ (bve me a piece of flag, d'his is all the money 
I have. Give me the red and the blue ; I'll tear up my shirt 
lor the while ’ You know it is no joke I he flag must sliow 
from every house, or the owner will be dragged to the police- 
station, to pay a fine ol twenty-fn e roubles ’’ 

There is a moral here — not to say several— for the free 
Briton in all these islands. 1 forbear the exposition. 
The life of a child cribbed, cabined and confined in 
the Jewish ciuarlcr of a Russian town is movingly de- 
scribed. luciden tally there is a picture ol the women's 



The Gravedigger of Polotsh. 

From “The Promised Land,” by' Mary Antin. (Helnemaon.) 
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bathing house, not unworthy to be set by the side of 
DostoiefEsk^^'s terrible vignette of the convicts at their 
bath in Siberia. Trouble was ahead for the little Jewish 
girl. The father plunged several times into commercial 
adventures for which he was lamentably unfit. Appar- 
ently he bequeathed some of his commercial incapacity to 
his daughter, who assisted the mother in serving goods 
from the store. She delivered tea to one customer : 

“ She sniffed and sniffed. She pinched the tea. she shook 
it all out on the counter. 

‘ Na take it back,’ she said, in disgust ; ‘ this is not the 
tea I always buy. It’s a poorer quality.’ 

“ I knew the woman was mistaken. I was acquainted with 
my mother’.s several grades of tea. So 1 spoke up manfully. 
^ Oh. no,’ 1 said ; ‘ this is the tea my mother always sends you. 
There is no worse tea ! ’ ” 

And so a customer was lost. The family lingered on m 
the bondage of Russia, longing for the exodus that was to 
take them to the “ Promised Land ” — not Palestine, but 
America. At last the chance came ; and away they went 
to the wonderful country where knowledge was not a 
crime, where even a little girl, hungry for books, could go 
to sell lol and learn all the wonders of the world. The 
introduction to the “ school ma'am " is quite moving : 

“ Thit tlu‘ figure that challenged attention ^^as tlu* tall, straight 
father, with his earnest face and fine forehead, tktvous hands 
eloquent in gesture, and a voice full of feeling 'this foreigner, 
who brought his children to sch )ol as if it were an act of conse- 
cration, who icgardi'd the teacher of the primer t lass w'lth 
icweieiue, who spoke ol visions, like a man inspiied, in a common 
.■>chooliooiu, w'as not like other aliens who brought their children 
in ibill obedience tv) the law I think Miss Nixon gue.sscul what 
m\ f.it tier’s be^t Kngli.sh could not conv'cv 1 think she divined 
th.il b\ the sinqde act ol delivering our school certificates, lie 
took ])('sscvsion of /Xmerica ” 

(d hci further adventures, her meeting witli that great 
old velcran, Ldward l^vcrett Hale, and her ambition to 
write, let the book itself speak. Us vivid story and its 
clean good style are themsches testimony to the brave 
spud oJ this alien child, once stepchild of the Czar, and 
row a daughter of America. 

Gr.oRGK Sampson. 


A LETTER BAG.* 

Mrs. Stirling, who achieved fame with an admirable 
biograpliy^ of lier ancestor “ Coke of Norfolk," first Earl 
of Leicester, last year published a selection of the Cannon 
Hall papers, entitled " Annals of a Yorkshire House." 
Encouraged by the reception given to that work, ]Mrs. 
Stirling has now given to the world a further selection of 
the family correspondence. Much of the charm of the 
work now under consideration is due to the interludes of 
the author, whose acquaintance with the (xeorgian era is 
so ])rotound that she is never at a loss for a character- 
sketch, an anecdote, or an explanation. Indeed, a book 
IS rarely given forth that is so admirably' and interest- 
ingly annotated. Illustrations are a feature of this book, 
and theio is especially to be noted a portrait of Lady 
Elizabeth Spencer- Stanhope, grandmother of Mrs. Stirling, 
a lady apparently at once so beautiful and charming, that 
Mrs. Stirling must often have addressed to the painting 
those lineg of I.ocker-Lampson (with a difference) : 

“ If Barber’s touch be true. 

What a lucky dog were you, 

Grandpapa ! ” 

In her preface Mrs. Stirling mentions that in this " Letter 
Bag " there " is represented the social existence of two 
generations and the current gossip of over half a century, 
as first set forth by their nimble pens in all the freshness of 
novelty." None may gainsay this statement, for the first 
letter is dated 1805 and the last 1868. The correspondence, 
it must be confessed, is not of first-rate importance, but 
the book makes veiy good reading, and throws light on 
many folks who moved in the Society of the day. " One 

* “ The Letter-Bag of Lady Elizabeth Spencer-Stauhope.” 
Compiled from the Cannon Hall Papers, 1806-1873. By 
A. M. W. Stirling. With numerous Illustrations. Two Volumes. 
J2S. net. (John Lane.) 



liafbcr Pinxit Lady Elizabeth Spencer«Stanhope, 

Youngest daughter of Thomas William, 1st 
Earl of Leicester of the second creation, and 
wife of John Spencer*Stanhope. Esqre,, of 
Cannon Hall. 

From “ Thi‘ Lette: .H.ij? of Lady lili/alK tli Spfiico. -Stanhope.” (Lane.) 

night Tat the opera , wo were a good d('al amused by' having 
His Royal Highness and his cherc amir in tlie next box to 
us. really' they^ squabbled so you would have imagined 
they w'ere man and wife," Maricinne Spcncer-Stanhope, 
early' in 1803 wrote to licr brother John. The " chere 
anuc " was, of course, Mrs. Fitzherberl, w'lio, though it 
was not then Known, had twenty' y'cars earlier been secretly 
m.irried to tlie Prince of Wales For Mrs. Filzlicrbcrt 
Miss Spcncer-Stanhope had no great rcsjicct, nor for the 
King’s sons, as witness the following extract from another 
ol her lettcr.s written during tlic same season : 

“ Our neighbour, Mis Ihlzlierbert, in the next box to our 
ow'ii, aflords us plenU of amusement 1 shall almost liecomc 
an adept at linding out royalty by their conversation, from 
frec[iKMitIy ov erlu'aring uhat passes hetwi-en tlie Lady, and not 
onlv one but several ot Tlieii Koyal Higlincsses 1 will give 
you an infallible guide to a Koyal ( onversation Stupidity for 
its basis, an ignorance ol intellectual merit for one prop, and a 
contempt t)f moral excellence for tlie other; witticisms, (loubhs 
entoidn s, mimicry, and every species of oath that any English 
gentleman ever made use ol lor the fond , as a w'hole, you may 
call it cloulile refined lolly and vulgarity. 'I'lns is only doing 
justice to the conversations I have overheard ; far be it from 
me to wish to diminish the meridian bistro wnlh wdiich these 
noble gentlemen shine. Let me rather forgive them for under- 
.standmg who have no i onduct and those lor conduct who have 
no understanding I he exteileiil qualifications of the Lady as 
an associate arc evident, she has neither conduct nor under- 
standing ” 

The judgment may' be harsh, but how well that girl of 
nineteen wrote. As we rc^ad on we meet such dandies 
as " Skifiy, " Petersham, "Golden Ball" Hughes, and 
" Kangaroo " Cooke , such a wit as Alvanley ; such 
theatrical favourites as young Roscius and Maria Foote ; 
and such a soldier as Blucher. That rough diamond, we 
learn, at a banquet, after an honorary degree had been 
conferred upon him at Oxford, " got hopelessly tipsy, and 
was found afterwards strolling about the College by him- 
self, totally incapable of finding his way back to his lodg- 
ings." We are re-mtroduced to Lady Hertford, but is 
her liaison with the Prince of Wales so well-established 
as Mrs. Stirling assumes ? The general impression is that 
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though His Royal Highness sat at the noble dame’s feet, 
if he sighed for her favours, he sighed in vain. When the 
Marchioness was asked if she was acquainted with Lady 
Conyngham, Well as I knew the Prince,” she replied, 
with dignity, ” he would never have ventured to intro- 
duce his mistress to me.” It is possible, therefore, that 
Mrs. Stanhope was not wrong when she wrote that ” Lady 
Hertford is very busy trying to bring about a reconciliation 
between the Prince and Princess.” In these volumes we 
meet such different folk as the Princess of Wales, Hudson 
the Railway King, Mary Anne Clarke and the Duke of 
York, Mrs. Disraeli, and ” The Little Admiral,” Sir Harry 
Keppel ; and are taken to the opera, the Argyll Rooms 
(before they became infamous), tlie clubs, and the Salon des 
Etrangers at Paris. There is a pen-portrait of Mrs. Disraeli 
at Fryston in 1844 that cannot be omitted : 

“Mrs. DTzzy was in a lacc dress, looped up on each side, 
over pink satin, and a wreath on her head, though, I should think, 
near fifty. However, she is very amusing and olf-hand. saying 
everything that comes uppermost and unfeignedly devoted to 
her DTzzy. She does not give herself airs, and seems very good- 
natured.” 

At parting from this entertaining work, it may be men- 
tioned that it contains references to the engagement and 
honeymoon of almost the last surviving link between the 
Georgian era and the present day, Lady Dorothy Nevill. 

Lew^is Melville. 


RODIN ON ART.* 

Talking art is one thing, revealing the inner meaning of 
art as the result of long and masterly practice, another. 
M. Paul Gsell’s record of the obiter dicta of Auguste Rodin 
taken down from time to time after a series of friendly 
interviews and published with the approval of the great 
sculptor, belongs to the latter category. Nothing further 
in the nature of appraisal need be said of the book, save 
that the author deserves honour not only for the skill with 
which he has recorded his conversations with Rodin, but 
for the consummate art he has displayed in revealing just 
enough personalia to lend reality to the interviews. The 
tendency to-day is to allow personal detail to obscure idea. 
M. Paul Gsell has not done so ; on the contrary, he has 
given us several vivid little glimpses of the man Rodin at 
work and at leisure, but in every case he has contrived to 
use such personal glimpses as auxiliaries to the discussion 
of the master’s view of Art. That view although not al- 
together new to the world, for Rodin has on several occasions 
expressed opinions to friends and interviewers upon his 
own art, that of others, and of art in the abstract, but these 
opinions are either lost m ephemeral journals or scattered 
over many books. Thus the present volume gives us for 
the first time a considerable body of the sculptor’s artistic 
philosophy under one cover. It is a kind of anthology 
of Rodin’s opinions about ait, and coming as it does from 
so great an artist, who is also known as one who has pon- 
dered the problems and ideas of his craft, it must rank 
with the notable expressions of artistic opinions. Less 
comprehensive than Ruskin and Morris, and with nothing 
of the large puritan ism of Tolstoy, or the culture-heroism 
of Nietzsche, and entirely free of the artistic insolence of 
Whistler and Oscar Wilde, Rodin does in a sense act as a 
sort of bond between all of these seemingly conflicting 
attitudes, because you are convinced that his opinions are 
merely the by-products of an art and not attempting to be 
art in themselves. Rodin has worked first and talked last, 
or rather, talked by the way, for he will work last as well 
as first, and his real achievement is to be found in statuary 
not philosophy or criticism. This gives his views npon art 
a natural value \Vliich those of the others, despite their 
importance, lack. You feel that Rodin has analysed the 
processes of his craft whilst working, and discussed with 
hiips^lf the technique of imagination and feeling whilst 
these "-were l^iding those strong sensitive hands of his and 
tfiose^ exacting visionary eyes in their creative work upon 
cla^and marble. And knowing this, one is less inclined 

W*‘ Auguste Rodin. From the French of Paul 

Gsell. 163^ net. "(Redder ^ Stoughton.) 


to discuss his conclusions where they differ from one’s own 
as to accept them because of their origin. Such homage 
does the mind pay to art. In discussing realism, for in- 
stance, Rodin declares himself to be an uncompromising 
naturalist. ” I obey Nature in everything,” he says : ” and 
I never pretend to command her. My only ambition is 
to be servilely faithful to her.” And when M. Gsell sug- 
gested that it was not Nature exactly as it is that he 
invoked in his work, Rodin replied : ” Yes, exactly as it 
is ! ” But after further pressure from his interlocutor, with- 
out yielding from his original position, he admitted that mere 
copying was not the ultimate aim of the artist although 
it must ever be the method. By such a process art caught 
the spirit of nature accentuating and exaggerating uncon- 
sciously for the benefit of greater realism. ” The only 
principle in art is to copy what you see,” he says. But 
seeing for Rodin connotes feeling, it is an operation of eye 
and heart, and the unity of the two distinguishes the artist 
from the ordinary man. Thus the naturalism of Rodin 
becomes something more than mere copying, as those who 
know his works would agree, despite the hottest protesta- 
tions of the great sculptor. But even he would help us to 
agree with him for he admits that the ” mediocre man 
copying nature will never jiroduce a work of art.” All of 
which amounts to saying that the artist not only copies 
nature but during that act he copies himself into nature 
for he and nature are one. And from such an angle we can 
understand Rodin’s final word upon realism, that ” the 
artist has only to trust to his eyes,” realising that it is at 
one with our own William Blake’s differentiation of seeing 
with and through the eye. The artist <'an afford to trust 
to mere optical vision because he cannot escape his inner 
vision. And if such a rendering of Rodin’s thought be true, 
as I think it is, it joins issue with that of those thinkers who 
look upon art as interpretation of nature rather than 
exact representation. Later on in this book of conversations 
Rodin supports this idea when he says ; 

” Art shows man his raison d'etre. It reveals to him the 
meaning of life, it enhglitens him upon his destiny, and conse- 
quently points him on his w^ay. When Titian painted that 
marvellously aristocratic societv, where each person carries 
written in his face, imprinted in his gestures and noted in his 
costume, the pride of intellect, of authority and of wealth, he 
set before tlie patricians of Venice the ideal which they wished 
to realize. When Poussin composed his clear, majestic, orderly 
landscapes, where Reason seems to reign ; when Puget swelled 
the muscles of his heroes ; when Watteau sheltered his charming 
yet melancholy lovers beneath mysterious shades ; when Houdon 
caused Voltaire to smile, and Diana, the huntress, to run so 
lightly ; when Rude, in carving the Marseillaise, called old men 
and children to his country’s aid — these great French masters 
polished in turn some of the facets of our national soul ; this 
one, order ; this one, energy ; this one, elegance ; this one, 
wit ; this one, heroLsm ; and all, the joy of life and of free action, 
and they kept alive in their compatriots the distinctive qualities, 
of our race.” 

But Auguste Rodin does not see the need of art only in 
the fine arts. He is at one with John Ruskin and William 
Morris in his recognition of the need for the expression 
of the artistic spirit in all works. Like them he knows 
that artists take joy in their work because they are artists 
and their work is art, and he sees no reason why that joy 
in work and its resultant art should not follow all occupa- 
tions. He sees that what is most lacking in the modern 
world is love of work, though it is not clear that he has 
any idea of the causes of this lack of interest. Nevertheless 
he is convinced that the same sort of passion which inspires 
the artist might and should inspire all who work with lik^^ 
happy results. And he knows also, with the author of 
” Unto this Last ” and our great craftsman who revived 
so many noble arts and crafts for us, that time was when 
man possessed in a very large measure the intimacy of 
hand and soul which produces results equal to the arts, 
and that what common things have survived to us from 
those days are beautiful and likeable as well as useful. Thus 
Rodin in mind, as well as in craft, protests against the 
divorce of the fine arts from the common arts. He creates 
not for luxury and aloofness, but for utility and familiarity, 
and in that he is in the tradition of the great builders of life, 
the inspired architects of human kind. 

Hoebroox Jacxsor. 
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MARKING THE CHILD.* 

But, one is inclined to ask, how can a person like Markino 
speak about the days of childhood as if they were over ? 
He is surely one of those in whom the child has happily 
survived, so that he looks with wonder on the magic show, 
whatever it may be, and those in whom the child has van- 
ished gather from his pages a delightful sorrow. In his other 
books he has expressed himself as children would if there ex- 
isted not the stupid gate of language ; if they could convey 
to us their thoughts it is most probable that they would 
often have resemblance to Markino ’s. This of course, is 
not meant to allude to his especial, private English, but 
to what he would convey. His English has been thought 
to be an affectation, and the more successful he has been 
the louder grows that horrid chorus which insists that, 
an he would, he — such a clever fellow — could write the 
corrcctest English in the world. As a matter of fact he, 
even like Disraeli and Mereditli, speaks as he writes. That 
he and they could do otherwise is open to discussion, but 
as the talk and novels of Disraeli w^ere eminently character- 
istic, and those of Meredith certainly not less so, thus it is 
with Tvlarkmo. If he made the effort he could probably 
speak and write with the utmost conventionality ; he 
could clothe his thoughts as he arrays his person. I-ong 
may the fatal day be in appearing when he will repress Ins 
individuality. If we were all as wise as he, we would each 
liave our jinvate English that would give an accurate 
cxjiression to our sacred thoughts. Yes, so it is ; for if we 
have an individuality, it finds expression in our style. I'he 
lies! style, admittedly, is that which is a mirror of the soul. 
Till p'fore let no one say that Yo.shio Markino’s style is 
otherwise than excellent. Whatever he may yet become — 
from his powers of observation it may be that he will still 
develop until he is Occidental as an author just as he 
has, with complete absence of affectation, become an Occi- 
dental artrst. For the time being, however. Ins thoughts 
are not as our thoughts and Ins utterance of them is not 
:iF ours would be. Whether he is satisfied, to reach this 
stage 13 not a matter that we need discuss. What is most 
(xji'tain is that e\cn if his present writings tickle him as 
much as they tickle Ins faithful public, they are not persisted 
ill because he knows that they arc popular. 

Having thus broken a lance with some of his critics and 
waved— -he in Ins broken English might have sjielled it 

waived "-- a bamboo at him for pretending that he is a 
child no longer, we may sit down to enjoy the pleasant 
years when San Francisco’s cruelty was far awa} . I'his is, 
in truth, one of the most tender and most charming books 
that wc have e\'er read, d'hc pathos and the laughter go, 
as they should always go, together ; and on almost c^'ery 
page one feels as if one’s own experience were enriched. 
Surely it will now be introduced m English families, this 
mirror of Alarkmo’s parents which they held in front of 
him when he gave way to tears. “ T hated,'’ he .says, “ to 
see my own face so ugly with the tear-marks, and 1 im- 
mediately began to laugh. Very often when 1 wanted to 
cr}" a li’ tlc longer 1 used to scream, ‘ Oh, don’t show me 
the glass for a few moments ! ’ ” His lather obviously wiis 
uncommon, even in Japan ; his wisdom in the matter ol 
the school-books, when he said he was prepared to buy a 
hundred of the self-same book. “ If one can take every 
word inJo his heart," said he, " what does it matter to 
tear the books into pieces ? " And the teacher was so 
much impressed that he apologised to the seven-year-old 
boy. 

The missionary school experiences are extremely, even 
poignantly, interesting. We cannot discuss them here. 
Only they make us think it doubtful if one realises of what 
value are these writings of a J apanese who at the same time 
is not moved by mere patriotic fervour, as are the majority 
of his countrymen who would accept any religion which it 
pleased the Emperor to lay upon them. Page after page 
of this book shows Markino as a quaint, sagacious child, 
even as his father was sagacious m the matter of the books. 

* “ When I was a Child/’ by Yoshio Markino. 6s. net. (Con 
stable). 



j'hoio h\ J'ans. Mile, de Levis-Mirepois 

(Claude Silve). 

It may well remind us of that media* val .\rab who ex- 
claimed : 

‘ What matter if the I ook to ruin 1)0 acldre'^sod, 

Wlicn all that theicin was is printed m iny l)rcast ? " 

Hi:NKV l^AURLKIN. 

THREE FRENCH NOVELS.* 

Three cxccjitional contributions to Frcncli fiction have 
recently come wjthm our ken, the first representative of 
the old Freiicli iroii^ and mockery the last two .suggestive 
ol new types and new phases of thought in the French mind 
and the French capital. Anatole France has seldom written 
anything finer tJiaii " l.es Dicux out Soif." Wc have all 
probably meditated on the state ot Pans under the Reign 
ot Terror, have wondered how we should haxe comported 
ourselves among the jieiils and mouslers of that sanguinary 
and fieiizicd time, and pictured our surroundings m terms 
as lurid and as extravagant as those cnijiloyed by Carlyle 
or by Dickens m '* The Tale of J'uo Cities.” Wc .scarcely 
reflect that the Jacobin doniination lasted for nearly two 
years, and that the essential character of men and wemen 
whose habit of thought has become set cannot be pro- 
foundly modified by external changes extending over a 
considerable period of time. Anatole France sedulously 
avoids every opportunity of making our flesh creep. He 
is concerned to show how almost all even of the serious 
historians of the time have fallen into journalistic forms 
of exaggeration, how people, under changed outward con- 
ditions, went about their usual avocations with much of the 
ordinary nonchalance of human beings, how they dressed 
extravagantly, discussed art theories, maligned and perjured 
each other, went to places of amusement and pursued all 
kinds of amorous diversion very much in the same spirit 
that they do these things under the most ordinary circum- 
stances. Gamelin, the hero, with a classical profile and a 

* “ Les Dieux ont Soif." By Anatole France. (Culmann 
Levy.) 

" L’ Evasion : Histoire d’une femme d’aujourd’hiu.” By 
M. L. Almeras (Mrs. David Nutt). 

“ La Cit6 des Lampes : Ouvrage Couronn6." By Claude 
Silve. (Calmann-Levy.) 
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gentle humanitarian spirit is a fanatic in the people's cause. 
The spell thrown by his countenance, his melancholy, his 
far-away look, his spiritual earnestness over the fancy of 
some of the fair intrigantes who fished in the troubled waters 
of 1792, procured his nomination to a committee of the 
Revolutionary Tribunal. As in 1650, with us, so in the 
France of 1792, the “ committee " was all powerful. It 
was composed not of rich or influential persons, but of men 
of the impecunious and often of the humblest ranks, stern 
and incorruptible in their spirit of devotion to what they 
regarded as the most sacred of trusts — the cause of the 
people. Marat on account of his hypertrophied hate and 
suspicion was revered by them as a hero, and then wor- 
shipped as a martyr. They are supported, not by instant 
strength, old tradition, or the symbolical force of an organ- 
ised and widely representative State, but simply by the 
public opinion of the dominant mob in the capital, con- 
\dnced still that in continued subversion lies the only hope 
of an issue from their grievous afflictions, and by the prestige 
of the distant armies over which they maintain a precarious 
control. Defensive armies must look to some centre for 
control and guidance and these determined fanatics alone 
seemed able to supply what they wanted. Innocent, 
inoffensive, uxorious in private life, these committee-men 
were fierce as Hyrcanian tigers where the credit or safety 
of the Revolution was concerned. No matter what sphere 
of life the delinquent was in — a note, a word, a suspicion of 
disloyalty, the least slur upon the honesty or sincerity of 
the new rSgime was enough to merit death. The sickly 
sheep, never mind at what sacrifice, must be eliminated 
from the fold. Hence, the tender-hearted Ciamelin is 
adamant against the appeals of his circle of former acquaint- 
ances, careless livers, philosophers, Bohemians, ladies of 
pleasure. Their characteristic philosophy is disengaged in 
the course of the narrative. Their circumstances are 
changed, but not their thoughts. It is extraordinary how 
little intimidated they are. The rich, the corrupt, the 
treacherous, arc frightened, but they are in most cases far 
too cunning to fall in the net of such simple fanatics as 
Gamelin. Copious du.st is thrown into his eyes by his own 
mistress, who trembles wfith ecstasy at the eloquence, the 
terrible power, the unfathomable and mystic revolutionary 
bigotry of her lover. As the tale of victims mounts, and 
most of his old friends, many denounced through him, have 
swollen the prisons and ridden on the fatal tumbrils until 
the mob is exasperated by satiety into a profound indiffer- 
ence, Gamelin is haunted now and again by bad dreams 
and terrible doubts. But he haunts a new idol now with 
a dog-like fidelity, and his new idol is Robespierre, with 
whose grim death the book ends. Of hope for humanity 
Anatole seems to have little. As an historical philosopher 
his first and last word is despair. He brings to the exposi- 
tion of this gloomy view, the subtlest of perceptions, the 
most plausible of doubts, the most insidious of queries, the 
most delectable of styles. 

Mrs. Nutt’s agreeably written L’Evasion ” must seek 
admirers among a class to whom the wicked smile of Anatole 
is anathema. She t>eeks to interest her readers in a new 
Norah — ^in^her story a charming Alsatienne, by name Paul- 
ine, who resolves under the sternest and most repelling 
Conditions not once, but twice, to break away from group- 
morals and the conventions that surround her, in order 
^Jthat ^e may create for herself and lead her own life. The 
^l^rgakirom her people is not wholly unlike that of “ Magsie 
in^r- ^ells's new novel, but the motive is quite different. 
Her ideal is to become an artist. On the strength of a 
prOIadse of £200 for her trousseau in the event of marriage 
'to an unloved suitor, she virtually abstracts that amount 
li;om her father’s bureau, and on that small capital manages 
to set up, Independently on the Riviera. There she meets 
a TOun|r scientist, physiologist and pathologist (a counter- 
pait^jt^Trowbridge). Her independence does not preclude 
ifiani^e, but it forces her eventually to break with her 
husl^smd hpon |;roimds not too clearly defined and to terrify 
hhtf Ifreit ^4®nxonstration of moral force into leaving 

a &le charg^^bf the children of the piarriage. Here, 

^ Win-Cfdl to creation. The sodal philosophy 

Gsell. 


upon which the story is based appears to be very intensely 
and earnestly believed in by the writer, but its precis 
nature remains to us shadowy. The justification of such ' 
revolts as those of the heroine from the secul^ ordCr of 
things cannot be justified by isolated instances and, even 
if they could, Mrs. Nutt’s expository eloquence is inadequate 
to the task. Her strength lies in the handling of episodes 
many of which are described with a power akin to that of 
the Russian realists. A good story would .serve her turn 
far better than a feminist theory, however strongly she 
may be convinced of the solemn truth of it. 

Mile. Claude Silve’s " La Cit6 des Lampes " is a more 
striking example of the emancipation of the young French- 
woman of to-day. The authoress is said to be no more 
than twenty-three years of age, yet her short book has been 
crowned by the Academy, has passed through edition after 
edition, and has sent religious France into a fury of resent- 
ment. It is a series of impressions, not a consecutive 
story ; it is no unfairness to the book to say that it could 
hardly have seen the light, but for such precursors as 
“ Mane Claire " and “ L'Eleve Gilles.’' The subject, she 
can hardly be called the heroine, of the story, a young girl. 
Gemma, enters a convent as retraitante, with a view 
perad venture of becoming a novice. Nothing could be 
tenderer than the reception she receives. Smells, sounds, 
peeps of the convent garden, the lamps in the sanctuary,, 
the discreet ardour of the nuns — ev'ery'^thing excites Gemma. 
to a devout emulation. How those who speak of the 
apathy and petty spite of the conventual life must have 
libelled the inmates of the cloister ! Gemma describes 
every changing phase of the life in colours as fresh as they 
are delicate and .sincere. Far from imagination an 4 feeling 
being depressed, hers is unduly exalted. St. Gertrude, St. 
Theresa, St. Bernard, are quoted, extraordinary experiences 
over a waxen effigy of a Pieta in an old lumber room are 
narrated, and we begin to discern the expectation of the 
novice that the new spiritual joys will entirely efface the 
normal physical yearnings of youth and adolescence. High 
hopes appear to be entertained that these last may be 
entirely absorbed in a kind of ecstatic spiritual pain, and 
a field of speculation is just delicately hinted at which 
one may possibly excuse the profe.ssed religious for not 
regarding as particularly edifying. Gemma, at any rate, 
is not prepared to pay the cost and emerges from the con- 
vent gate a sadder, and perhaps wiser, girl. The French 
decadent, Huysmans, has penetrated a somewhat similar 
sphere of exploration. Mr. George Moore in his Sister 
Teresa ” has adumbrated certain of the supersensuous. 
subtleties of the contemplative life. All those who ares 
interested in the psychology of the cloister will certainly 
note Claude Silve’s remarkable book — if only as a curiosity 
of the modern French spirit. 

Thomas Seccombe. 


‘‘GIG-MANITY” : PAST AND FUTURE.* 

“ Gig-manity ” in particular and humanity in genpral 
should be vastly interested in Mr. Straus’s f ascinatj^ jpdgel^ 
His story takes us back to primitive times, the first 

wheel was evolved from the tree-trunk, y^aeriift was suc- 
ceeded by the sledge, the sledge by the^hariot, and so on. 
down to the triumph of the motor car. It has its philologi- 
cal, its literary, its biographical, its social, and its phffo^ 
sophical phases. We are still undetermined about 
etymology of such words as coach, sedan, and hamroercloj^^ 
though it is pretty certain that “ hackney ” means 
and that the French fiacre derived its name from an 
forgotten saint. Mr. Straus has ransacked ;the 
of his ramified subject, extracting rich tribute frOHii^ 
and dramatists, diarists and historians ; and he compass 
and criticises as well as quotes his authorities, 
ous are the vehicles that come under the caption 6f CbaqMh 

* '' Carriages and Coaches : Their History 
tion.” By Ralph Straus. Illustrated with keprodueroas whi 
Old Prints, Contemporary Drawings, and^lTOtogr^bs. 
net. (Martin Seeker.) 
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and canines that a fair-sized dictionary might well be 
devoted to them. This is a matter for the experts and the 
antiquaries. A sort of parallel study might be made of 
road-making and carriage-building, for both subjects are 
intimately related, as Mr. Straus very effectively shows. 
But when all special technical points are eliminated from 
the discussion there remains a wide field for the student 
of social customs to traverse. Not once are we allowed 
to forget that, while man's ingenuity has been brought into 
play through the centuries to make the way of the world 
easier for the warrior and the merchant and tlic traveller 
pure and simple, each step in the path of progress has been 
beset by more or less organized opposition. Full many a 
protest against innovations in old-time coach and carriage 
building has its counterpart in the opposition to the auto- 
mobile. Taylor, the water-poet, declared that ; 

*' Carroaches, Coaches, Jades and Flanders Mares 
Do rob us of our shares, our wares, our Fares 
Against the ground wc stand and knock our heeles, 
Whilest all our profit runs away on wheel cs ” 

Coaches were railed at as the beginning of ruinous extrava- 
gance, and the tax upon them was bewailed later as an 
injustice to the poor clergyman. Even the sedan-chair had 
bitter enemies. Steele referred to the chairmen of his time 
as slaves of the rich,” who ” take up the whole street, 
while we Peripatetics are very glad to watch an opportunity 
to whisk across a passage, very thankful that we are not 
run ove^ for interiupting the machine, that carries in it a 
person neither more handsome, wise, nor valiant, than the 
meanest of us ” What would the essayist say in these 
days, when the phiase, ” the Quick and the Dead ” is u.scd 
to identify those who can escape from the motor-car and 
those who arc too slow on foot to do so ^ Wc are apt to 
think of the old sedan-chair as a vehicle of luxury ; but in 
doing so wc forget the time-honoured vagaries of the English 
climate, which made of the common chair at all events a 
very uncomfortable means of conveyance indeed — not far 
removed from a death-trap. Public coaches were opposed 
on the ground that they made the vice and luxury of the 
town too approachable by simple country-folk. Another 
point touched upon by Mr. Straus shows there was a battle 
of broad and narrow wheels, just as there was one between 
the broad and the narrow gauges on the railways. The 
humour of our subject is not forgotten. Hood had a 
notable hit at the rude forefather of the motor-bus, the 
" gay Shillibeer.” And when Sir Goldsmith Gurney 
brought out his steam-carriage in 1827, and a boiler ex- 
ploded at Glasgow, Hood commemorated the event in the 
following lines : 

” Instead of journeys, people now 
May go upon a Gurney, 

With steam to do the horses’ work 
By power of attorney : 

” Tho’ with a load it may explode 
And you may all be undone ; 

And find you’re going up to Heaven 
Instead of up to London.” 

The future holds the flying- machine in store, perhaps, as 
a “ hackney ” vehicle, and it would be easy to prophesy 
a total extinction of horse-driven vehicles except for 
purely ornamental purposes. 

Yet,” observes Mr. Straus, ” I believe that there may be a 
reaction in favour of a more leisurely means of locomotion. As 
yet it is impossible to be truly dignified in even the most gor- 
geously-appointed motor-car. . . . Although it is not probable 
that any horse-carriages of an entirely new type will be con- 
structed, I imagine that the older forms will persist, at any rate, 
for the next century or two.” 

We have only touched the fringe of the subject as it is 
treated in Mr. Straus’s pages, which are lavishly illustrated 
and contain ample material for many a winter night’s 
entertainment. 


THE BIRD OF TIME.* 

This is a new volume of poems by the lady whom Mr. 
Oosse ca^ the most accomplished living poet of India 

' ♦ ** The Bird of l^hne : Songs of Life, Death and the Spring.” 
^ With Introduction by Edmund Gosse, and 

iertralt ^ ia net <Heinemann.) 


the most brilliant, the most original, as well as the most 
correct, of all the natives of Hindustan who have written in 
English.” Mr. Arthur Symons has also praised her, and no 
one interested in contemporary poetry neglects two such 
critics when they are in agreement. No one will dispute that 
Mrs. Naidu is brilliant and correct. The bold colouring, 
the massive rhythms, the unveiled and unhesitating emo- 
tions, of more than half her poems recommend her to the 
eye more swiftly perhaps than any other living poet, native 
or not. Mr. Gosse finds her peculiarly and exclusively 
Eastern. This may be so but only a few foreign words in 
italics stand between the English reader and an instant 
and decisive sympathy. No one, for example, will be 
surprised or disturbed by ” An Indian T.ovc Song,” written 
we are told, to an Indian tune, where the man speaks first : 

” I^ift up the veils that darken the delicate moon of thy glory 
and grace, 

Withhold not, O Love, from the nighl of my longing the joy 
of thy luminous face, 

Give me a sjiear of the scented keoru guarding thy pinioned' 
curls. 

Or a silken thread from the fringes that trouble the dream^' 
of thy glimmering pearls ; 

Faint grows my soul with thy tresses’ jierfume and Jhe song of 
thy anklets’ eaiince, 

Revive me, 1 pray, with the magical nec tar that dwells in the 
flower of thy kiss ” 

Or if the reader be surprised it is at the fulness rather 
than the novelty of her achievement. She possesses her 
good qualities in heaped measure. Her boldness of feeling, 
imagery and expression, for examjile, is exuberant, superb,.- 
and abounding in .spacious gestures. Slic tends to grandil- 
oquence, perhaps, and is not above royally apparelling- 
what is either vague or slight. At her worst she will 
write : 

” Springtime, O Springtime, what is your secret, 

The bliss at the core of your magical mirth, 

That guldens the pulse of the morning to wonder 
And liastcns the seeds of all l^eauty to birth, 

That captures the lieavens and conquers to blos.som 
The roots of delight in the heart of the earth ? ” 

But time after time her free and joyous mastery proves that 
vTrse to her is as ” to hawk and to heron the pride of their 
wing,” while the book as a whole is summed up by the short 
poem where she connects the nasturtium flower with the 
immortal women of Sanscrit legend and song : 

” Poignant and subtle and bitter perfume, 

Exquisite, luminous, jiassionate bloom. 

Your leaves interwoven of fragrance and fire 
Arc Sivitri’s sorrow and Siva’s desire, 

Draupadi’s longing, Damayanti’s fears, 

And sweetest Sakuntala’s magical tears.” 

Mrs. Naidu enriches contemporary verse by her mastery 
and her brilliant temperament more than by what is 
indubitably Oriental in her verses. 

E.T. 


A PHILOSOPHIC FANTASY.* 

When I had read ” The Crock of Gold,” I noticed that in 
The Times list of new books it was placed with ” Books for 
the Young.” At first i was inclined to smile at such a 
collocation, but on second thoughts it seemed to me to be 
not so ill-placed after all, for the young arc less affected by 
conventions than the old, and have a special gift of seeing 
things in the right perspective, a gift often lost in later 
life. So it is likely enough that this book will be better 
understanded of the young than by any save the elect of the 
old. 

The more direct and less complicated mind of a child 
will see no incongruity, will be aware of no anachronism 
in meeting the gods of the old world, Angus* Og, Pan, 
Sheogs and Leprecauns, side by side with every-day peasants 
and police, neither will it be puzzled or dismayed by the 
freakisliness and general topsy-turvincss of the ” Crock of 
Gold.” Mr Stephens uses no such device as Mr. Kipling 
for reconciling anachronistic anomalies. He presents you 
with ancient gods and modern men, heroes and pigmies 
together, with so daring an assurance that you are untroubled 

* ” The Crock of Gold.” By James Stephens. 5s. net. 
(Macmillan d: Co.) 
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by doubt. It is 
not easy to place 
the book, it is so 
different from 
anything else in 
literature. At 
times the writing 
somehow recalls 
Sterne, and again 
the treatment Mr. 
Kipling, but the 
essence is Mr. 
Stephens's own. 

In a chapter of 
singular beauty is 
told how Caitilin 
Ni Murrachu, the 
Shepherd Girl, 
became conscious 
of womanhood. 

“ But very slowly 
there was growmii 
in her consciousness 
an unrest, a dis- 
quietude to which 
she had liitherto 
been a stranger. 



Sometimes an iniinitc weariness oppressed her to the earth A 
thought was born in her mind, and it had no name. It was 
growing, and could not be expressed. She had no words where- 
with to meet it, to exorcise or greet this stranger who, more 
and more insistently and pleadingly, tapped upon her doors and 
begged to be spoken to, admitted and caressed and nourished.*’ 


And then she hears the piping of Pan among the bracken. 


and blie went home, her feet tripping to a wayward measure. 


'• The evening was full of peace and quietude, the mellow 
dusky sunlight made a path for her feet, and everywhere through 
the wide holds birds were Hashing and singing, and she sang 
with them a song that had no words and wanted none ” 


Mr. Stephens has an exquisite sense of humour, and the 
account of the arrest of the Philosopher by the policemen, 
and his rescue by the Leprecauns is delightful. Equally 
effective, in a different way, is the terrible story, overheard 
in jail by the Philosopher, of the hard-driven clerk who 
was dismissed by his employer for absence through ill- 
hcalth . 

“ 'J'he C rock of Ciold " is a strange medley, and fascinat- 
ing as it IS strange. It is full of fantastic philosophy, 
poetry, humour and shrewd observation on the jumble of 
things which make up wliat is called lafe, and one is left 
wondering what Mr. Stephens will give us next. 

H.A.H, 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF WILLIAM 
MORRIS.* 

Of these four latest \'olLimes of the " Collected Works of 
William ^lorns/’ three contain prose — “ The House of the 
Wolfings, ’ “ The (ilittering Tdain>" “ The Koots of the 
Mountains,’' “ News from Nowhere,” ” John Ball,” and 
” A King’s Lesson ” ; the translation of Homer’s ”, Odys- 
sey ” fiTs tlic other. More than the earlier volumes these 
four remind us what imjieifcct justice his written work 
does to Morris. 1 1 never culminates. His powers are never 
seen, all harmoniously and as one, attaining a difficult goal. 
If they could have united so, Morris would have had no 
rivals among his contemporaries. But though these fictions 
fall short of inaster>\ both m skill and in natural impulse, 
and though. ” The Odyssey of Homer ” is a surprising 
adventure for a bipy man, they are dull only to one who 
cares nothing about Morns. And now his daughter. Miss 
IVSay Morris, has made dulness impossible by the companion 
biographical chapters in each volume, which have a cliarm- 
ng, obmbination of respect and familiarity. It seemed at 
ilBt doublftil whether these notes should have appeared 

Collected Works of William Morris.” With Intro- 
luctions by his daughter, May Morris. 24 vols. Vols. XIII., 
ICIV., XVI. ^12 I2S. net. (Longmans.) 


bit by bit between the same covers as Morris's own writings, 
and that, too, at the beginning and not the end. But 
though I still hope that the chapters may be printed 
separately for those who cannot afford or do not desire 
the ” Collected Works,” 1 find them perfectly justified. 

Few other writers could reasonably be treated in the 
same way, because their work either reaches artistic inde- 
pendence by success or it is an artistic failure which nothing 
can redeem. But Morris's greatest poem was his life. The 
twenty-four volumes of his complete works will exhibit 
chiefly innumerable rough drafts of that poem. Hence it 
is that a reader can pass so easily from his poems or tales 
to his daughter's notes. You read that passage in the 
twenty-second book of the ” Odyssey,” where Odysseus 
has made an end of the suitors : 

” But about his house peered Odysseus, if yet a man there were 
Who shunning the black doom-day was left a-lurking there ; 
But adown in the dust and the blood he beheld them all lying 
about, 

Yea, as many as the fislics which the fishers have drawm out 
With a net of many meshes from out the hoary sea 
Up on to the hollow sea-beach : there heaped up all they be 
Cast up upon the sea-sand, desiring the waves of the brine ; 
But the sun their life is taking with the glory of his shine. 
Thus then in heaps the wooers on one another lay.” 

And you turn from it to the ” Introduction,” to find him 
telling his wife tliathc is wool-gathering, and *' must collect 
my scattered wits by doing some Homer,” or that ” Homer 
goes on, and wnli be out m about a month , but Smith is 
insisting on paper-hanging so I mu.st do one at least besides 
those I have m hand.” Miss Morris tells us that Ins ” with- 
drawal into the company of a great poet ” was a rest and 
solace. Again, if you know that in September, 1888, the 
book which was to be ” 'I'lic House of the Wolfings ” went 
on ” merrily,” so that Mo: ns iiddcd : ” 1 think 1 shall 
be rather melancholy when my book is finished. What is 
the next job to be ? ’ — then you will not be so easily 
inclined to dismiss the tale as of a thin, flat beauty. Still 
more interesting is it to turn from that book and read liow 
the poet w^anted to alter ” written m prose and verse by 
William Morris ” to ” wTitten in prose and in verse,” in 
order to ” gain the necessary fulness of line.” Miss Morris 
quotes from Mr. Buxton Forman : 

“ 1 mildly protested that the former reading w^as the better 
sense, and that it should not be sacrificed to avoid a slight excess 
of white that no one would notice ‘ Ha ! ’ said Morris, ' now' 
wTiat would you say if I told you that the verses on the title- 
paire Avere written just to fill up the great wdiite lower half ? 
Well, that was what happened ! ’ ” 

It is a pure pleasure, also, after pictures of the w^arrior 
” clad in glorious raiment,” and the warrior maid ” with 
a wreath of wind-flowers round her head,” to come on 
Morris’s letter, written from Hammersmith in August, 1894, 
to his daughter, ending ” Horne to Kelinscott on Tuesday, 
and then Wot Larx,” which is followed immediately by this 
note of Mr. S C Cockerell’s : 

” All day at Kclmscott House. . . . When 1 wxrit up into the 
drawing-room to say good-nighl, W. M and Mrs M. w^crc playing 
at draughts, with large ivory pieces, red and wdiite. Mrs. M. had 
on a glorious blue gown, and looked like a king and queen in some 
old manuscript.” 

It IS another kind of pleasure to find the author of ” News 
from Nowheie ” mov^ed by ” Looking Backward ” and its 
admirers to say : ”1 wouldn’t care to live in such a cockney 
paradise as he imagines,” and that ” if they brigaded him 
into a regiment of workers lie would just lie on his back and 
kick.” The only thing that Morris accepted with all its 
imperfections on its head w'as his own temperament ; and-* 
it is his imperious efforts of many different kinds to create 
a real and a pictorial world endurable to that temperament 
which make him so delightful and amusing. How keen 
his satisfaction was with a pictorially suitable world we 
shall perhaps never exactly know. But pictures did satisfy 
him. It is not altogether the fictitious dream character of 
” John Ball " which makes him say that be looked at the 
battle ” as on a picture.” Mss Morris is careful to say 
that Merton Abbey was chosen by her father ” because it 
had the two principal necessities for printing and dyeing- 
good water, and plenty of space for drying grounds ; ” bu^ 
she has to add that ” if he unconsciously demanded beauty. 
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in his surroundings, that too was practical, really." A 
certain amount of beautiful detail was necessary to him, 
and if it had to be artificial, pictorial, carefully cloistered, 
he did not refuse it ; his bonks, from beginning to end, are 
never without a cloistered choiceness : and it is their most 
serious limitation. Miss Morris, as usual, includes, among 
her illustrations photographs of a large number of choice 
things connected with his private life — his bed, his library, 
his painting of Iscult, the cabinet painted for his marriage 
gift by Burne-Jones, specimens of types, together with his 
notes oil his aims in founding the Kelmscott Press. 

Edward Thomas. 


“AN INVERTED IDEALIST.”^ 

Only once had I the privilege and pleasure of meeting 
George Gissing ; that was a1 Mr. H. G. Wells’ house at 
Worcester Park, lie sat on a couch after dinner, and 1 
never met a man with a lighter touch than he displayed 
in conversation with a few literary men and some rather 
Ingh-spiriled young women. His talk was full of easy wit 
and a most charming humour. And yet the sadness of 
his li ce throughout was never for a moment relaxed. It 
seemed cis if sorrow had been so ground into the texture of 
his being that no inner light could ever shine through. 
There was always that look of ineffable tragedy behind 
the smile, always that note of wistful pathos in his laughter. 
J had the chance of only a few words with him aside, and 
then he talked rather above my head, assuming in me an 
erudition that never was and never will be mine. Jt 
ama/.cd and 1 am afraid disgusted him a little, to find 
that' I was far more interested in life than in books 1 had 
always admired him as a conscientious literary artist, but 
after 1 had met him there#ivas some pity mingled with my 
admiration I had that sort of teeling toward him that 
one has toward a sanguine ambitious lioy who has tried 
to do some worthy thing, and failed- he knows not why. 

.Mis Iriend, Morley Poberts, has dubbed him "an in- 
verted idealist. . . .He looks back. It is the more hope- 
Je.ss, the more impossibly vain," says Mr. Koberts. And 
therein, I think, lies the sciret of Gissmg’s tragedy 

He scorned the title of Pealist. No doubt he felt, as 
most sincere artists feel, that there is no room in art lor 
any Tsm. A man can only bring his view of life to bear 
upon life as he sees it, and render that view through the 
speech and actions of his characters To tell the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth about anything 
is im])ossible. The truth can be told in a way that makes 
a lie of it ; on the other hand it is possible to deal with 
the most improbable fictions m a way that makes them 
truth indeed. What seems most real to some men to other 
men wmuld seem an idle vision. When we look at a heathen 
idol we see only a misshapen, senseless lump of wood or 
stone, but when the heathen looks at it he sees God. Truth 
js, as beauty is said to be, in the eye of the beholder. The 
methods of the confessed realist bear the same relation to 
truth as a photograph bears to life : it has no depth or 
colour or movement. George Gissing was right to scorn 
^nd discard the label which those would have applied to 
him who hold that realism and idealism are as the poles 
jasunder ; that no realist can be an idealist ; that every 
realist is of necessity a pessimist and every idealist a 
heaven-born optimist ; that the Real is always depressing 
and unlovely and the Ideal always exhilarating and vision- 
ary. As if there were not such real things m the world 
as mother-love and moonshine, sunshine and the way of 
a man with a maid, art and music, the call of the sea, 
friendship, heroism, faith, hope, and charity ! 

These reflections have been suggested by Mr. Frank 
Swinnerton’s new critical study of George Gissing’s work 
and character, and by several days of casual dipping into 
a new edition of “ Henry Ryecroft,"t a book that I have 
often read before and always delighted in. These are both 

* "George Gissing: A Critical Study." By Frank Swinner- 
ton- 7S. 6d. (Martin Seeker.) 

+ " The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft." By George Gissing. 
^ New Edition. 6s. (Constable.) 


fine books, with everything handsome about them, de- 
lightful to look at and to handle, and reflecting the greatest 
credit on their respective publishers. If only some of us 
poor novelists were published in the chaste style of some 
of these reprints and belles lettres, I believe the public would 
just have to succumb to our charms. 1 wonder why it is 
that we are not ! 

" Big fleas have little fleas upon their backs to bite ’em, 
And these fleas have littler fleas, and so ad tnfinituml'* 
To criticise a critic is to feel painfully like one of the littler 
fleas. But Mr. Frank Sw'innerton’s book is not mere 
criticism. Mr. Swinnerton is himself a novelist of con- 
siderable achievement, and he brings into play in his latest 
book those qualities of sympathy and insight and imagina- 
tion which have made him one of the most promising of 
our younger writers. One may differ from his opinions 
and quarrel with Ins conclusions occasionally ; but that is 
only to say that he provides food for tlioiight The glib 
rascal w'ho runs away with us by sheer dint of .some airy 
magic of style or humorous devilry is all very well in his 
w’ay and a diverting companion ; but wdicn I am reading 
a man’s book about a man I w^aiit to know- something 
definite about my author as well as all about his subject, 
1 want to feel that he and 1 understand one another ; and 
how^ can I understand him if he disguises himself in the 
cloak of a pontiff and is grimly impersonal ? How can I 
feel eii rapport wuth him if he has no natural humanity ? 
The be.st books are an expression of their author's person- 
ality, and thus every book should be a book of revelations. 

Mr. Swinnerton fulfils these conditions admirably. He 
is a man after my owui heart. He is not afraid to be obvious 
wdien the thing to be said is obvious wusdom. I hit he can 
be subtle, too, and even ]>rofound, as wdien he says toward 
the end of his book • " We have no need to inflate an 
author’s talent after he is dead : before his death let us 
by all means exalt the good, because we know' that the 
bad will exalt itself," and thus gn'es his reason for trying 
" to \aluc Gi.ssing’s books without reference to the author’s 
material prosperity." Indeed IMr. Swinnerton’s judgment 
seems to me particularly sound m this concluding chapter 
m w'liich he sets out to ])io\e that (iissing, all things con- 
sidered, enjoyed his du{‘ meed of recognition during his 
life, and has received perhaps more than his due meed of 
posthumous fame. You cannot have >our (ako and eat 
it. If you are set on having a good time wuth your artistic 
conscience you cannot grumble if that is the only sort of 
good time you arc ])eiinittcd to have. Material rewards — 
pleasant enough if the}' hap})en to come your w'ay ! — are 
only incidental to the more abiding reward of a fully 
gratified egotism George (iissiiig w'as a ferocious egotist. 
It w'as because he so seldom got out of his own skin into 
the skins of the peojile of his novels that he failed so often 
and so cgregiously to win the sympathy of the public. 
The public is coiiqiosed mainl\' of average people, and 
Gissing, not understanding average peo])le, and not wishing 
to understand them, alino.st hating them, in fact, should 
have been pleased rather than vexed to think that he did 
not appeal to them. If he had been only a little more just 
to them they w'ould have been more than just, they would 
have been generous, to him. All this, if f have read him 
aright, Mr. Sw'inncrton brings out clearly in Ins most 
penetrating and illuniinaliv'c book. Edwin Pugh 


THE REAL GISSING.* 

Mr. Morley Roberts is a fine novelist ; and this fascinating 
book show's him to be a fine friend. For " The Rrivate Life 
of Henry Maitland ” is, with only the most superficial dis- 
guises, the story of George Gissing’s life by the only person 
who could have written it. That unique knowledge pos- 
sessed by Mr. Roberts was in itself enough to give the book 
extraordinary interest. Mr. Roberts knew Gissing no- 
body else knew him ; and he was a life-long friend. The. 
book has therefore an authentic value : it is a more valuable 

♦ " The Private Life of Henry Maitland." Dictated by J. H. 
Edited by Morley Roberts. 6s. (Nash.) 
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book than “ The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft,” 
because it gives a truer and more pungent impression of 
a memorable writer. 

Gissing's life, from the unquestionable promise of his 
early years, through the later disasters caused by his tem- 
perament and the absence of wise control, to tlie beginning 
of his literary career ; his second wretched marriage and 
further tribulations of poverty, unhappiness, and ill-health, 
are all set down here frankly and delicately. Mr. Roberts 
cares less for the writer than for the man, 1 he man he 
loved ; the writer — although he praises discriminatingly the 
works of Gissing that should be praised — seemed always 
a lesser person than his friend. And that is quite under- 
standable by a reader of Gissing, for (Fissing s work was too 
steadfastly produced, without inspiration, by the over- 
exacting labour of eight hours a day. hor eight hours each 
day Gissing wrote steadily. Is it any wonder that he had 
no time for active experience, except the insistent dis- 
comforts of poverty and matrimonuil misalliance ? That of 
course was what prevented Gissing from realising his best 
talents. “ It seems to me now. ’ says Mr. Roberts, that 
all his so-called social work and analysis were in the nature 
oi an alien touy dc force ' “He took his subjects as mere 
s-ibjects. and putting them on the table, lectured in patho- 
lagy.” For the same reason, Gissing was largely dependent 
upon himself and Mr. Roberts as types for his male charac- 
ters, drawing them again and again, and in the end— as 
Mr. Roberts says — by stress of circumstances, making his 
friend develop into a villain. On himself, Gissing per- 
petually drew — for temperament, moods, distastes, and 
disabilities — but he never stood so clear as he stands in 
“ The Private life of Henry Maitland.” Here he is before 
us with the warmth of life, a lovable and engaging figure, 
weak, obstinate, ” a moral coward,” but human. In his 
own novels, too often, the weakness was apparent, w^hile 
the genuine character of the man was drowned in exposition. 
What Mr, Roberts calls ” translated self-pity ” was too 
often the foundation of his work. ” It was the fact that 
he should never have written fiction at all.” 

Yet putting aside this point, it is certain that some of 
Gissing 's books will survive for their own great qualities ; 
and we are sure that Mr. Roberts's book deserves to survive 
along with them. It is in the highest degree sympathetic 
and veracious. Having much to handle that was difficult, 
Mr. Roberts, by his apparently, artless ruse of recording 
the story of Henry Maitland by the hand of one J.H.. 
has been enabled to move easily among his difficulties. 
He has been able to refer to himself— always a treacher- 
ously inviting form of sport — as frankly and unaffectedly 
as the most troublesome reader could desire. In no single 
passage docs there seem to be any lapse from the high 
level of disinterestedness which marks the book. It would 
be impossible, we think, for any unbiassed reader to say 
that Mr. Roberts has ” used Maitland's memory for his own 
ends,” as he fears may be the case. The interest of the 
narrative throughout, as well as the fine sincerity of the 
writing, would sufficiently ridicule such an idea. And in 
addition to these things it must clearly be stated that Mr. 
Roberts could have done Gissing’s memory no better service 
than by writing this book. Other books may or may not 
be written about Gissing — that will depend upon the estima- 
tion of his work in the future — but we are convinced that 
no more true and sympathetic account of his life will be 
written. 

Owing to certain disguises of names — nearly all of them, 
such as ” G. H. Rivers ” for H. G. Wells, and ” The Vor- 
tex ” for ” Thp Whirlpool,” easily decipherable — it is a little 
difficult to find one’s way among the publishers with whom 
Maitland had dealings. For example, Mr. Roberts may 
perhaps have given unintentionally a wrong impres.sion 
about the time of Maitland’s desertion of ” Miller and Com- 
pany,’* which he suggests took place after ” The Flower,” 
whereas the .separation occurred after ” Paternoster Row,” 
atthough ” Bond and Free ” intervened. Also, he is surely 
in error in saying that ” Isabel ” was the last book published 
S^Wth ” Andrews and Company.” 

Frank Swinnerton. 


THE UNIVERSALITY OF ART.^ 

This book is monumental in more senses than one. It is 
monumental in the sense of being a conspicuously great 
study of Art in the Eastern World. It is also monumental 
in the sense of being a posthumous memorial worthy of the 
distinguished man whose name appears on its title page. 
For Professor Ernest Fenollosa died before more than the 
rough draft of his great work was accomplished, and it is 
to four years of pious and devoted labour on the part of his 
widow that we owe these two admirable volumes, which no 
serious student of Art — Art, that is, in its fullest sense — 
can afford to be without. 

Professor Fenollosa played a conspicuous part at a great 
crisis. He was privileged to preach to a nation what 
Montaigne preached to the individual when he wrote ” La 
plus grande chose du monde e’est dc savoir estre a soy.” 
And he was privileged to know that his sermon fell on 
attentive ears. 

It was in 1878 at the crucial moment in their history 
when the Japanese found themselves turning from all their 
old traditions and indulging in a very orgy of foreignism, 
that this brilliant young American was called to the Chair 
of Political Economy and Philosophy in the University of 
Tokio. And few things are to be found in the History of 
Art more curious and romantic than the fact, which the 
leaders of Art in Japan arc themselves ready to admit, that 
it was the keen and prophetic eye of this young Westerner 
that first realized the tragedy which threatened the Eastern 
Art Movement and his energetic enthusiasm provided the 
mainspring for a swift and wholesome reaction. 

The story is too long to tell in this place. Here, it is 
enough to say that on the eve of his departure in i8qo he 
received from the Emperor's own hand “ The Order of the 
Sacred Mirror,” the most exalted Order ever up till that 
moment given to a foreigner, and was dismissed with the 
following eulogy from the Emperor’s own lips ; ” You have 
taught my people to know their Art ; in going back to your 
own great country, I charge you to teach them also ” ; 
surely a dijiloma, a certificate of recognition, for which it 
would be hard to find a parallel. And no one who is privi- 
leged to read this fascinating work will deny that Fenollosa 
more than amply obeyed the royal command. 

It would be useless in the space at my disposal even to- 
attempt a resume of the subject here treated with such 
mastery and knowledge. But it will be useful to attempt 
to present to the readers of these pages some idea of the 
author’s general aim and scope, and so whet their appetites 
for an intellectual feast of the first order. The book though 
planned on a large scale is yet kept within reasonable- 
bounds, both as regards letterpress and avoirdupois (an im- 
portant matter when the world is in such a desperate hurry 
and so impatient of anything weighty) and this, notwith- 
standing the fact that it does not confine itself to one braneb 
of art, painting, sculpture, ceramics, lacquer or what not,, 
but also concerns itself with the spirit of Art which permeates; 
all contemporary Art practices. 

Take, for example, the section dealing with Primitive 
Chine.se Art. Flere we have cheek by jowl reproduction^ 
of such apparently diverse objects as New Zealand Totem 
poles, Chinese bronzes, long-nosed wooden masks from the 
Philippines and Japan, frigate bird designs from New 
Guinea, and an Alaskan blanket, all presented with set 
purpose to show the universality and interaction of Art 
waves, and as a protest against the general assumption that^ 
national or racial arts are isolated phenomena. True, as; 
we proceed we are presented more liberally with reproduc- 
tions of Chinese and Japanese paintings, but this rather 
because the earliest manifestations of Art in flimsy materials, 
have of necessity ceased to exist, as well as" because by its- 
nature Art lends itself to more diverse treatment when the- 
material used is graphic as opposed to plastic. 

This book must of necessity make its chief appeal to 
scholars, collectors and general readers interested in Oriental 
topics, but, paradoxical though it may sound, its chief 

♦ “ Epochs of Chinese and Japanese Art : An Outline History 
of East Asiatic Design.” By Ernest F. Fenollosa. 2 Vols- 
Illustrated. 36s. net. (Heinemann.) 
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value seems to me to lie in its wider message of eclecticism. 
Just as the Turk, notwithstanding his custom of filling his 
harem with women ravished from foreign countries, has 
practically retained his type, so Art wheresoever wedded 
has maintained her constant characteristics. True, these 
volumes deal specifically with the Epochs of Chinese and 
Japanese Art, or as I should rather put it, " of Art in China 
nnd Japan,” but it is carefully insistent from beginning to end 
that the art-works of all the world are but infinite variations 
in a single kind of social or mental effort ; that there is no 
5 ense in artists and writers of different schools flying at one 
another’s throats ; that the sun does not rise on Oriental 
Art and set on Occidental ; but that it rises and sets on Art 
one and indivisible, which embraces the whole world, and 
of which, though there are infinite manifestations, there is 
but one spirit. That is why Art the moment it becomes 
a trade ceases to exist. The true spirit of Art refuses to be 
oonfined. The real artist is of no country. His appeal is 
to the Art sense which is as universal, though as rare, as 
radium. As classification has its uses in the animal world, 
.so it has its uses in the world of Art. But the classification 
of animals is only a convenience to mark the outstanding 
variations of the gradually changing but universal manifes- 
tation of Life. So with the classification of works or schools 
of Art. Just as man and amceba have botli the same com- 
mon denominator, so has the Mona Lisa the same as the 
Alaskan blanket or New Zealand Totem pole. Here, then, 
seems to me the great value of Professor Fciiollosa’s work, 
that he has written a history of Oriental Art from the 
universal point ol view. 

. Incidentally, by treating Art in China and Japan as a 
single a'sthetic movement, as closely inter-relatcd as Art in 
Cirecce and Pome, and denying the very existence of the 
essential differences insisted upon by schoolmen and ped- 
ants. he goes far to remove the shibboleths by which it is 
attempted to distinguish between Art pictorial and Art 
decorative, to break down tlie illogical barriers which have 
been erected between Art European, Asian and African. 
In a word he denies that ” East is East and West is West, 
.and never the twain can meet.” He emphasizes the Uni- 
versal l^rotherhood of Art which speaks in a universal 
language and has an instinctive Freemasonry of its own. 

As 1 have said, 1 liave not here attempted the impossible, 
the reviewing of these volumes in the limited .space at my 
command. Rather have 1 attempted to indicate the spirit 
-of its inception and accomplishment. And if, in the process, 

1 have suggested that this work is only fit for the hard-read- 
ing .student, let me, in conclusion, rectify that impression. 

As a mere picture book it is an amazing feast, stimulating 
the imagination, satisfying the eye, cultivating the Art sense. 

As a romance it is entrancing as a fairy talc 

As history it is that best sort of all which has in it the 
-elements of a great poem. 

Certainly Japan owes a, great debt of gratitude to I^ro- 
fessor Fcnollosa, but he would, I believe, have been the first 
to acknowledge that he owed an equal debt of gratitude to 
Japan. For it has long been apparent to me that no West- 
-erner cai*. saturate him.self, as he did, in Oriental Art, with- 
.out emerging with a fuller sense ol what Art really means, 
with a more subtle understanding of its universal spirit and 
purport, than can possibly be attained by the mere study 
.of Art in Europe, whether before or since the Italian Ecnais- 
sance. .Such study seems to add a new sensitiveness to 
.qven the most sensitive of Western tastes. Therefore I 
hope fhat a large proportion of the readers of The Bookman 
will seize the opportunity here offered to them by Mrs. 
Fenollosa's pious and unstinted completion of her dis- 
tinguished-huaband’s magnum opus and the liberal enter 
prise of its publisher. q g Lavard. 


THE HOLY FAMILY* 

Queen Victorta, according to her diaries, once asked 
L6rd Melbourne why it was that the Holy Family figured 

* V‘ Mayy, the Mother of Jesus." By Alice Meynell. IIlus- 
irated Awning Bell. i6s. net. (Lee Warner.) 


so often in art, and the statesman answered the question 
with another by asking what was more beautiful than a 
mother nursing a ch^ld. From a worldly old man like 
Melbourne, who had always been a strong evangelical, if 
anything, and whose marriage had been a long disillu- 
sion, the remark showed a deep fund of human nature. 
It must have touched a responsive chord in the susceptible 
heart of his questioner, and it was certainly worth many 
dissertations on the anthropomorphic tendencies of art and 
religion and the rest of it. Besides, it condensed into a 
sentence our feelings concerning the most winning of 
all the aspects in which we view the Redeemer. And it 
may fairly represent the mental attitude of a Protestant 
nation which still keeps the name of the Virgin on many 
of its parish churches, and recites in them the ” Magnificat ’ ' 
every night of the year. 

Mrs. Meynell, as might have been expected, takes a 
much more fervent view of her subject. A Catholic poet 
with a wonderful vein of prose, and a still jirofounder 
knowledge of literature and the arts, she was certain to 
wear the mantle of the rhapsodist and charm us where she 
might not always convince. As a matter of fact, she has 
taken uncommon pains to repel no one in this tribute by a 
woman of sensibility to the greatest of her .sex in history. 
In her own way she has developed a thought which 
shines out to perfection in one of Mr. Stopford Brooke’s 
best sermons, the indebtedness of Christ to the medita- 
tive, reverential character of His mother. She has been 
careful not to make the occasion, as so many of the 
eulogists of Joan of Arc have done, an excuse for a sex 
crusade. She has .sedulously avoided matters of doctrine 
111 a field where doctrine is fundamentally an is'^ue She 
has not tried our patience with dead theology about 
Nestornis and the Council of JCphesus And .she has been 
wise to put the relevant portions of the (rospels in an 
initial chapter by themselves as a simple statement of her 
theme, as well as to quote not from the Douai text favoured 
by her own Church, but from the Authorised Version en- 
deared so un.speakably to us all. 

Even when her self-restraint has been allowed for, it will 
be .seen that the author of this book lias had an enormous 
field from which to draw in the way of tradition and associa- 
tion. Kaffaelc, who painted fifty Madonnas, is only a unit 
in a liost of ('hrisiians (and many of them non-Catholics), 
who have celebrated the sentimental claims of the subject 
here treated, and we can all apjireciate Mrs Meynell’s 
moderation in drawing only on the representative few. 
Slie has i^refcrred, especially m her ch.ipters on poets 
and painters, to fuse the general feeling into a strain of 
imaginative and persuasive thought, coloured by a tone of 
mysticism here and there, but never far removed from 
common ground. For such a task we know no one so 
well qualified, and certainly no book of our time which 
treats with such delicate tact and perception a theme 
which has been too far obscured by controversy. Some- 
times one could wish that her collaborator, Mr. Anning 
Bell, had been more uniformly happy in his illustrations. 
They are a careful blend of his idyllic style and the tense 
au.stcrity of Puvis de Chavannes. His last plate is spoiled 
by the crippEd effect of the left arm, and his ” Presentation 
in the Temple ” looks more like Lear cursing Cordelia than 
the holy Simeon showering on the Virgin Mother all his 
prophecy and pity. Still, these colour plates help to round 
off the perfections of a beautiful book. It does not lack 
fulness considering its moderate length, and as a piece of ^ 
workmanship we cannot sufficiently commend it, even 
bearing in mind the successes of the same press in the past. 


RECREATIONS OF A TOWN PHYSICIAN.* 

This volume might have been called the ” Recreations 
of a! Town Physician,” though in the Welsh parson's words : 

" There is also another device in my prain, wliich, perad 
venture, prings goot discretions with it " 

♦ " Another Device.” By Stephen Paget. 6s. (Hodder A 
Stoughton.) 
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Mr. Paget has found a title for it that carries some of 
its own flavour. One or two of the contents are semi- 
professional papers — addresses delivered at the Middlesex 
Hospital and at Bart’s — and not one of them perhaps 
but reflects the writer’s profession. But the physician is 
here away from his consulting room. In a sense he is a 
“ man in the street," for whom the first and the happiest 
of his chapters is a suggestive apology. 

The street, in Mr. Paget’s phrase, is the life of respon- 
sibility, and the man in it is fifty if he is a day. He too 
has dwelt on the mount of contemplation. He too once 
looked out from first-floor windows upon the crowd to 
which he now belongs. His place used to be with the 
young man up there, " apostrophizing time and space, 
and getting more like Shelley every minute," and gazing 
down upon the elders with a regret, sometimes wistful, at 
their indifferences. But, ungraciously, maybe, yielding 
to the compulsion slowly, he has condescended to the 
street, among those who have learned to judge and sen- 
tence themselves to narrow their plans and pay their way. 
You cannot imagine him young, or unmarried, or athletic, 
or fashionable. " It is natural at his age to be rather 
slow : and his myopia is presbyopia." Middle-age has 
compelled him to put away those things which arc invisible, 
and look at those which are at his feet. He is tired. But 
the ch.inge is not all loss, though the loss is great. Oh ! 
it IS fine to be up there, at the first-floor windows. And 
the comfortable folk, looking down, think with some pity, 
how he must envy them. But he does not. This is the 
gain of being in the street, that it has its own wonders, and 
that these suffice. The street is busy and it is human, and 
it h*is a wisdom unknown to youth and to the old who 
remriir wiseacres. That is llie consolation for the man 
who has stepped down into it when he docs lift his eyes to 
the place he has left 

This gives a taste of Mr. Paget's quality In the same 
mood, but regarding his subject at a narrower angle, he 
wrnes of the " Influence of Berkeley," " Hora Mortis 
Xost^a?," the " Revival of Phrenology," the " Genius of 
Past(‘ur," " Heredity and Life." Cienius he recognises 
to be something more wonderful than is guessed at in the 
" childish definition " of it as an infinite cajiacity for 
taking pains. " Infinite or finite, all capacities must come 
from somewhere : and genius is where they come from. 
In Pa.steur’s case, the signs of it, says ]\Tr. Paget, are the 
mysterious fulfilment of a plan for his life that seems to 
have been made for him, not by him, so that he i« in him- 
self a better argument from design than any amount of 
Paley’s " Evidences," and next, that, being dead, he still 
lives in the work of his successors. From this it will be 
gathered that, in the paper called forth by the fashionable 
cult of Eugenics, the last word is not Mendel’s famous 
experiments on the crossing of peas. Materiality is not a 
question of size, and " whether we talk in terms of germ- 
plasm, or in terms of full-sized adult bodies of men and 
women, we are talking of that which we do not under- 
stand." Ifife, in fact, is a mystery which we do not solve 
by invoking the Cell, and considering its ways. 

D. S. Meldrum. 


THOMAS HARDY.* 

Mr. Abercrombie has written an excellent and challeng- 
ing study of Thomas Hardy. It is easy to find matter for 
contention (and keen contention) on almost every page. 
Moreover, his style is not an attractive one, being too often, 
it seems, the fault of undigested thinking ; of thinking, 
that is, too much occupied with the intermediate stage of 
its own cogitation and less concerned with reducing that 
cogitation to a completer and more lucid order. But these 
are faults by the way. It is a churlish insolence to dismiss 
a work by personal standards, that change and progress. 
For example, in his " Introductory " he takes a peiplexed 

• Thomas Hardy : A Critical Study." By Lascelles Aber- 
crombie. 7s. 6d. net., (Martin Seeker.) 


and cogitated (it is permissible to think, even a psychologic- 
ally fantastic) way of saying that Man is always conscious 
of a Being greater, far more splendid, than the contradiction 
of circumstance would assert ; and that it is this greater 
Being of his ho wishes to realise in the rituals of Art. \et 
the fact is that, however arrived at, this is one of the most 
neglected things in modern verse or prose ; and it is a very 
excellent thing that Mr. Abercrombie should have laid it 
down in the forefront of his book. 

Its bearing on Thomas Hardy’s Art is obvious. Indeed, 
it is the vindication of that Art m the teeth of its author’s 
philosophy. I'hough he will not see it himself, Mr. Hardy 
has envisaged in his Art certain expressions of Beauty, b/ 
which indeed it lives, that constantly refute what Mr. Aber- 
crombie calls its metaphysic formation : that constantly 
challenge its limitations, rather. According to our worthi- 
ness, wc would rather sink with Tess, terrible discipline 
though it be, than swim wuth Alec D’Urberville. That is 
the moral exercise of tlie book . anything that might tend 
to drive in the opposite direction is, in the deepest sense ^ 
immoral. Similarly we would rather strive with Jude, 
though striving be failure, than float in the stream with 
Arabella. In fact, only in a limited sense can striving be 
failure ; for the only failure, really, is the relinquishing of 
strife. And this indisputable .sympathy of ours, this* 
irrefutable claim to a Being greater than the contradiction of 
hostile circumstance, is the supreme beauty of Hardy s 
work, and is at the same time the contradiction of the 
mctaphysic in which it is couched. 1 hereby we are 
purified ; therein we are exalted. Mr. Abercrombie would 
have it that our perceiHion of Beauty, our exaltation, 
arises only from seeing Hardy cast his story, with all its 
metaphysic implications, into a well-knit form. In fact, 
he IS so deservedly pleased with this idea that he repeats it, 
with and without changes, persistently evxry few pages 
throughout the book. I suggest that this is another half- 
way house in his thinking. There is a higher than the 
beauty of craftsmanship , and it is the beauty of idea. 1 he 
former quickens a sense of gratification and large ease ; it 
is the latter that exalts And we are profoundly stirred 
by Hardy’s sense of tragedy because in it wc instinctively 
ally ourselves with beauty and worth, wc instinctively take 
rank with a more splendid and less gross Being, even though 
tliey may seem to be crushed down by the wheels of circum- 
stance. Wliich IS another way of saying that, in sonic more 
significant mctaphysic (to hold to Mr. Abercrombie’s 
phra.sing), that is even implicit in Hardy s formation,, 
beauty and w^orth are not failures. Else whence came this 
instinct, the basis of the purest Art ? 

Wc have given detailed aitcntion to this because it is 
the central idea of Mr. Abercrombie’s arresting book. It 
is one of the causes why the word " formation " (in and out 
of italics) is given such heavy work to do ; and it gives a 
curiously tantalising limitation to the book. \et if it be 
tentative and insecure on its more philosophical side, on 
the critical side it is as finished as it is just. His division 
among the novels is particularly happy. Wisely he decries 
any over-emphasis on artificial and arbitrary definitions ^ 
yet in speaking of such novels as " Far from the Madding 
Crowd," " The Return of the Native," " The Mayor of 
Casterbridge " and " The Woodlanders " as being in 
Dramatic Form, and " Tess " and " Jude the Obscure " as 
in Epic Form (with his exposition of the advantages of each 
form), he states a distinction so just and true that it must 
always be thought of henceforward in dealing with Hardy's 
novels. The massed grouping of the first series, with the 
implicit spiritual background, and the continuous narrative 
of the latter series, with Hardy’s own explicit outcry, and 
the way in which " The Mayor of Casterbridge " leads out 
from one to the other, is expounded with a clearness of 
critical perception that well illuminates its subject. 

Indeed, Mr. Abercrombie is far happier here than in the 
chapter on " The Dynasts," though it is evident that he 
chiefly values the latter. There he scarcely realises his 
own axiom of a " formative " power in the artist. He fails 
to make theme follow theme simply and justly ; and con- 
sequently repeats himself unnecessarily. He does not less 
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than justice to that very great poem ; yet it is not always 
easy to follow the line of his approach. For example, in 
declaring it to be one of the most momentous achieve- 
ments in modern literature " he surely carries all of us with 
him. But in saying “ This is great modern poetry, artistic 
formation of humanity related with our ultimate concep- 
tion," he carries us by no means so securely. Why " modern 
poetry," we ask ? Did not i^ischylus create an artistic 
formation of humanity related with ultimate conception ? 
Surely it would be truer to say, not that " The Dynasts " is 
either modern or ancient, but simply that it is great, and 
therefore outside the interposition of Time. 

Mr. Arthur Ransome’s useful addition to " critical 
apparatus " in distinguishing between kinetic and potential 
poetry, is laid under tribute with excellent effect in this 
book, particularly in dealing with Hardy’s poems. It 
would be fair to say that Mr. Abercrombie’s own style is 
kinetic rather than potential ; unliappily so, even, when 
one is told that " Tess’s tragedy is a specimen syllogism in 
the cruel reasoning of universal fate.” Moreov’cr, on 
its own lines, his thought is too often fond of perplexities for 
their own academic sake Yet when he is less concerned 
with his often bookish philosophies his thought shines 
clearly out in some penetrating criticism ; and the result 
is a book that is illuminating in the main, and arresting 
always. Darrell Tuggis. 


THE HABIT OF LETTERS.* 

In his latest book Mr Austin Dobson, with relerence to 
Fielding, speaks of ” that natural habit of letters . . 
which a cheap criticism is accustomed to stigmatize 
as pretentious erudition ” Whether withered by that 
criticism or moribund from some other cause, the habit is 
certainly growing rarer. 'I'he disinterested love of litera- 
ture is not nowadays in high repute as a motive for writing. 
The man of letters, pure and simple, is almost an extinct 
species. Critics and essayists we still have in abundance, 
but they are all busy reconstructing the u'smos, a little 
regardless of the not im]iertinent (juestion \Nhethcr they 
have the necessary qualifications for that really rather 
arduous undertaking. 

With the death of Mr. Andrew I.ang, Mr. Dobson and 
Mr. Gosse become almost the >ast, as they are certainly tlie 
most distinguished, survivors of a less ambitious generation. 
The coupling of tlicir names carries one back to the days 
when it was the youthful poet’s aspiration ” to rhyme with 
Gosse, Dobson and C.o in the intricacies of ballade and 
virelai. That fashion is almost forgotten in the hurry of 
modern changes, and these two bc)oks also — At Prior 
Park " and " Portraits and Sketches have a certain' 
old-time flavour, due far more to their isolation than to 
any archaism of manner. That this should be so, is a pity, 
for such books are very desirable. We cannot live on a 
diet of theories such as the moderns insist on serving us. 
Let us, if only by way of a change, enjoy things (whether 
books or men, walks or wines) for their own sake, and not 
be for ever concerned with an ulterior motive which recedes 
as wc. advance. Theories of life arc apt to be inhuman, 
and we turn from them with relief to the records of its 
practice, whether that practice take the form of fighting 
battles or of painting pictures. Wc agree with Mr. Gosse 
in enjoying wjicit M. Paul Desjardins has called la cine- 
matographic d’une abeille dans le myst^re de la mellifica- 
tion " ; and that is what Mr. Dobson and Mr. Go.sse are 
pre-cminertly qualified to show us. " At Prior I’ark, 
clad in tlie familiar blue buckram which Messrs. Chatto and 
Windus rcservt^ for their most distinguished authors (Swin- 
*bume, Stevenson, Dobson) is a series of essays in Mr. 
Dobson's accustomed manner. It deals, that is to say, 
vith various eighteenth century topics of secondary 
importance, and deals with them with unsurpassable 

♦ “ At Prior Park auid other Papers." By Austin Dobson. 
6 s. fChatto & Windus.) " ^ ^ ^ 

" Pqrtyaili^ and Sketches." By Edmund Gosse. os. net. 
Heiifemann.) 


intimacy, erudition and charm. Mr. Dobson really lives 
in the period of which he writes. Even his immense 
allusivcncss is bounded by its limits or, on the exceptional 
occasions when he reaches backwards or forwards beyond 
these, by its spirit. Horace and Thackeray represent his 
e.xtreme divagations. The eighteenth century, differing 
so completely from our own, can yet be made peculiarly 
real to us ; partly because of the wealth of lively memoirs 
in which it is chronicled, but mainly because its society 
was so homogeneous that its spirit may be imprisoned in a 
small compass. It is the admirable distinction of Mr. 
Dobson to be able to express that spirit almost as vividly 
as Horace Walpole himself. In one of the most delightful 
studies in his present volume he writes of Carmontelle that 
“ his backgrounds and accessories arc always informing 
and appropriate ; and his details of costume minutely 
studied.” So criticism of Mr. Dobson’s own " eighteenth 
century vignettes ” could be more aptly phrased, unless it 
be added that his principal figures are in due proportion to 
their .setting and sufficiently endowed with the circum- 
scribed vitality of their age. 

If Mr Gosse’s studies arc old-fashioned, it is only by 
virtue of their catholicity and urbanity- In all other 
rcsjiects they are modern enough. All of his subjects lived 
in the mnetcentli century ; most of them died in the 
twentieth , one of them is still alive ; and with all of tliem 
lias Mr. Gosse had personal acquaintance. The chapter 
to which most readers will turn with the greatest interest 
is the first and longest, that dealing with Swinburne. 
While the poet lived, a proper, but by no means usual, 
reticence was observed as to his personality and habits. 
The con.scquence was that rumour had its way with lum. 
Mr. Gexsse’s pages arc the first portrait, of anything ap- 
proaching finish, which has appeared ; nor is it likely to 
be surjiassed for vitality and tact. Mr. (Vosse loves the 
truth and is not afraid to tell it ; but since he has a genuine 
admiration and understanding of his subject, there is 
nothing displeasing in his frankness He sliows us the 
Swinburne he knew, a man of great jiowers and great 
limitations, and incidentally he clears away various mis- 
conceptions, such as that for which Maupassant was largely 
responsible in connection with the famous adventure at 
Ktretat. One would like to see a full biography of Swin- 
burne b}' Mr Gosse. 

The only other writer of a stature equal to Swinburne’s 
dealt with in ” Portraits and Studies " is Tennyson, and 
the j^iages dealing with him arc few and lightly sketched. 
Some of Mr Gosse 's subjects arc forgotten or unfamiliar. 
Baile^^ the author of ” Festus,’' and ” Orion " Horne 
arc names and nothing more to all but the curious. Of the 
latter, whose " farthing epic " was once famous, the record 
is entertaining reading. How he sat on the floor and 
played the guitar at Arthur O'Shaughnessy’s wedding ; 
how he threw^ a snowball at Keats ; how " suddenly, and 
desperately determined to marry, he went down to stay 
with Miss Mitford in Berkshire, and proposed to all the 
neighbouring heiresses one after another, to the intense 
indignation of that lady, who declared that he had used 
her hospitable dining-room, on the same day, to propose 
to a lady (with ^'50,000 a year) at lunch, and to another 
(with ;^40,ooo a year) at tea " ; how he professed the art 
of natation in Australia : these arc only a few of the inci- 
dents in the career of a remarkable character. 

But Bailey and Horne and Aubrey de Vere were old men 
when Mr. Gosse knew them. He is at his best when writiflg 
of contemporaries with whom he has long been acquainted . 
Perhaps the most interesting study in the book, after the 
"Swinburne," is that on Mandell Creighton. To many 
of us the late Bishop of London has been an august ecclesi- 
a.stic and a historian more erudite than entertaining. For 
the future he will also be the redoubtable pedestrian who 
not only walked Mr. Gosse off his legs but insisted on his 
fording the Coquet in two places and walking bare-foot 
across an intervening mile of stubble. 

But Mr. Gosse goes deeper than mere anecdote. There 
is a wealth of critical wisdom in his study of Creighton, of 
Shorthouse “ faciendo il hergamasco” of Andrew Lang. 
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One paragraph concerning the latter should, as a corrective 
to loose thinking, be underlined : 

“ When he died, all the newspapers were loud in proclaiming 
his ‘ versatility.’ But I am not sure that he was not the very 
opposite of versatile. I take ‘ versatile ’ to mean changeable, 
fickle, constantly ready to alter direction A'lth the weather- 
cock. The great instance of versatility in literature is Kuskin, 
who adopted diametrically different views of the same subject 
at different times of his life, and defended them with equal 
ardour. To be versatile seems to be unsteady, variable But 
Lang was through his long career singularly unaltered ; he never 
changed his point of view ; what he liked and admired as a youth 
he liked and admired as an elderly man. It i*-; true that his 
mtere.'.ts and knowledge were vividly drawn along a surprisingly 
large number of channels, but while there was abundance there 
does not seem to me to have been versatility It a huge body 
of water boils up from a crater, it may jiour down a dozen jiaths, 
but these will always be the same ; unless there is an earthcjuake. 
new cascades will not form nor old rivuli'ts run dry In some 
authors earthquake,-) do take plate — as m Tolstoy, for instant e, 
and in S. T. Coleridge — but nothing of tins kind was ever mani- 
fest in Lang, who was extraordinarily multiform, vet in liis 
varieties strictly consisteiiL from Oxford to the grave ” 

Here is one of those obvious truths which only the wise 
arc simple enough to sec. But the whole chapter is full of 
sympaihctic and penetrating things. 

Pcnliaps tlie essay on ('aid Snoilsky will not mean very 
much to tho.se innocent of Swedish, but those dealing 
respectively with Kugene Melchior dc ^'ogue and Andre 
(iide are most mleresting evidences of the sympathy with 
modem foreign literature wliuli .Mr (hissc lias so often 
shown. 'rhc‘ latter is the one living author of whom he 
writes . 

“ If tlic jire^eiKc of M Andie ('ride among so many f)f those 
wlu> laiM' passed awav is objected to,” lu* says (barmingl\ m 
his preta- e, ” 1 will sav that 1 like lo led ilidl 1 take one living 
fricud with me in mv round of respectliil visits to the dead. 
Ills is not a ])ortra't ; it is hardly an outline ; hut T wash to 
ddav no longer in recommending tc» the study o1 Faiglish readers 
a fa-.('inatmg wTiter, .still young, who is destined. 1 believe, to 
take' .1 pla-'e in the very first rank of European w liters ” 

d here could be no better jiroof of the vitality of the 
enui s mind, of his lasting readiness lo extend the range 
of his sympathy, than this study of a conijiaratively new 
wilier. Here is tltc very reverse of that ” curious ossifica- 
tion of intellect ” which Mr, (iosse noies lo have overtaken 
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From “A Century of Great Actors," by Cecil F. Armstrong. (Mills & Boon.) 


Swinburne before he had reached his fortieth year. M. 
Gide has already, one fancies, a small circle of admirers in 
England. It seems scarcely too much to prophesy that he 
will find a new adherent in every reader of Mr. Gosse's 
attractive essay. Most of his books arc at present out of 
the London Library ; a practical demonstration, surely, 
of the potency of Mr. Gosse’s pen. 

Francis Bickley. 


A CENTURY OF GREAT ACTORS.* 

Mr. Cecil F. Armstrong, who, wc believe, is a son of 
Sir Walter Armstrong, the Director of the National Gallery 
of Ireland, and has been for some time a theatrical man- 
ager’s reader, has produced in ” A Century of Great Actors,** 
a very alert, a very scholarly, and an entirely readable 
account of fourteen eminent phi} ers who flourished between 
1750 and 1850. His list is fairly comprehensive, including 
names as familiar in one's mouth as those of Garrick, 
Kemble, Edmund Kean and ^Macready, a great jeune 
premier and lover such as Spranger Barry, lesser tragedians 
of the rank of Henderson and of ('ookc, and such popular 
comedians as Macklin, Miinden, Mathews and Robson. 
But wc could wish that he had extruded Henderson to 
make room for the distingui.shed personage who figured as 
that actor’s colleague in the readings which the two men 
used to give at the Freemasons’ Hall — we allude, of course, 
to the father of the great Richard Ih'inslcy. Thomas 
Sheridan, the son of Swift s witty but unlucky friend, has 
never yet receiv ed his due AVe may call him the Hermann 
Vezin of his time A scholar who could boast of having 
received the honorar}* AI A degree from both our older 
Universities , a dictionary-maker like Dr. Johnson, and, 
like Dtictor major, a pensioner, too ; a teacher of elocution 
to the nobility and gentry who thought he had a mission 
to reform the pronunciation of English , an actor wiio was 
a contemporary of David Ciarnrk's and of Sjn'angcr Barry's, 
and who maintained a professional nvali\ witli both men ; 
the husband of file lady wdio, as the author of ” The 
Memoirs of Miss Sidney Biddulph ” and of “ Koiiijahcd," 
was the mosl jiojnilar woman novelist of her time ; the 
friend wlio rceoncilcd James fkiswcll to his fatlicr, Lord 
Affleck, and lent Bo/zy money to pay Ins gambling debts : 
a theatrical ruanager wlio sultcred in jniise and m popu- 
larity for his gallant attemjit to preserve decency and 
decorum in the conduct of the leading Dublin jilayhouse ; 
a father who on one celebrated occasion drank liim.self 
drunk while delivering a lecture on sobriety to that famous 
future tippler, Richard Brinsley Sheridan . such a man, 
a man of jfluck of grit, of personality, a real character— to 
use the cant phrase, was surely lar more worthy of com- 
memoration in a jirocession of great actors tlian a brilliant 
mime like Henderson, or an infant prodigy like Master 
Betty. Again, we cannot understand why Air. Armstrong, 
who rightly devotes the largest sjiace in Ins book to Edmund 
Kean, the greatest tragic actor wlio has ajipearcd on our 
stage since Pjctterton retired, should, by the number of 
pages which he assigns to a description of their respective 
careers, put Macready, " moral, grave, sublime,” as Tenny- 
son hails lum, but otherwise essentially mediocre, on the 
same level with fhirrick, tlie greatest. l)ecausc the most 
versatile, player wlio has ever trodden tlic boards of an 
J£nglish theatre. Nor can we apjireciale tlie point of view 
which makes the compiler ol this volume dismiss that 
great and leisurely declaimer, John Philip Kemble, in a 
chapter no longer than that wliich he allots to the cen- 
tenarian character-actor, Charles Macklin. Gtherwise we 
have nothing but praise for ” A Century of Great Actors." 
Mr Armstrong’s attitude is neither that of the actor-lover 
nor that of the theatrical enthusiast. Knowing the stage 
both from the front and from behind the scenes, he, of 
necessity takes a detached view, and he is candid enough 
to give his readers the benefit of his detachment. The, 
result is a work which is as outspoken in criticism of the 

♦ " A Century of Great Actors.” By Cecil F. Armstrong, 
ics. 6d. net. (Mills & Boon.) 
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human vanities and weaknesses from which his subjects 
suffered as it is discriminating in its appraisement of their 
histrionic merits and demerits. In a word, the author 
writes of these caboHns of yesterday with the air of a man 
who has studied the genus actor at close quarters, and has 
pursued his studies with a gentle cynicism, a mingled sense 
of tolerance and of amusement. But we have one serious 
complaint to make. What authority has Mr. Armstrong 
for asserting in his life of Garrick that “ Johnson to the 
last nursed a grievance against ” his old friend and scholar 
in the matter of “ Irene " ? So far as we know, neither 
Boswell, Fanny Burney, Hawkins or Murphy affords the 
slightest evidence for such a declaration. Moreov^er, prtmd 
facie, the Doctor was far too magnanimous a person to 
cherish a lasting feeling of resentment against an old friend 
— even though he were a player — in respect of a failure 
for which that friend was in no wise responsible, and 
which, indeed, he did his best to avert. Dr. Johnson, as 
dramatic author, was assuredly not a feeble creature of the 
stamp of Fanny Burney’s friend and adviser, " Daddy ’* 
Crisp. 

THROUGH INDIAN EYES.^ 

Time and again Anglo-Indian writers have taken the 
reading public into their confidence and, in the frankest 
language, stated their opinions of the educated Indian, 
or “ the Babu,” as they style him ; but rarely has a native 
of India been accorded the privilege of returning the com- 
pliment by plainly telling just what he thought of the 
Englishman m Hindostan and at home. In this circum- 
stance, the publication of this volume presenting the ideas 
of a Bengalee barrister regarding institutions as they exist 
in Great Britain, the relations of the Mother Country with 
the Colonies, British rule in India, and the Britons in whose 
charge it is placed, is of more than passing interest. 

The book, the author tells us, is written with the purpose 
of showing how India ** may impart (to Great Britain) 
the philosophic temperament which, in struggle, success, 
or failure retains a uniform serenity, without which the 
capacity for virile effort is marred by undue elation or 
despondency,” and how Great Britain ” may communicate 
(to Hindostan) physical and mental energy, and the spirit 
of unrest, without which the glory of life and its ideals can 
not be attained.” This is a noble but herculean task, and 
its accomplishment is likely to take a long time. The 
” Anglo- Asiatics,” as the writer calls them, will question 
Mr. Manmath Mallik’s right and ability to undertake a 
work of this character, and after a ( areful perusal of his 
book, will condemn the way pointed out by him as one 
leading to perdition. The stay-at-home Briton, if he. 
possesses the virtue of patience in excels is, however, will 
read with interest the philosophic disquisition which tak^s 
up the bulk of the volume, since it reflects the psychology 
of the British-made Indian. But whether or not he will 
become a convert to the Bengalee writer’s system of reason- 
ing is a moot question, which shall not be answered here, 
though the reviewer has a definite opinion on the subject. 

The latter portion of the book, devoted to a criticism 
of British institutions, is, no doubt, the part which will 
appeal to the average Englishman more than the richauffi 
of idealistic platitudes which is served in the first two 
chapters. The author admires the limited monarchy, 
which he likens to the ” Aryan conception of Godhead,” 
influencing everything and vitalising every department of 
State without mixing up with them, and gives it as his 
opinion tn^t this feature of it constitutes the greatest asset 
of the nation / England, to his mind, is unsurpassed for 
originality of thought and boldness of enterprise. The 
.JJroeral Party, according to his belief, appeals to all the 
’’^Virile instincts of all sections and races at home and in all 
^ parts of. the Empire, and enjoys the support of those who 
aTe opposed to privilege and who favour equality of oppor- 
tunity for all British citizens. He believes that the British 

* I* A ^^ildy in Ideals : Great Britain and India.” By 
Maim^th C. Mallik. los. 6d. net. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 


aristocracy has become degenerate, basing this conclusion 
upon what he describes as its foolish attempts to usurp 
authority over the representatives of the people in finance 
as well as in legislation, this degeneracy being indicated by 
the language in which some of its members openly indulge. 
While he believes that trade unions and combinations may 
be necessary in order to check the selfishness of capital, 
he exhorts the Labour leaders to beware lest they sink in 
the mire of selfish greed, and advises the executive ruth- 
lessly to put down all excesses of democracy. Mr. Mallik 
is not favourably impressed with the manners of Imglish 
tradesmen and shop assistants, but thinks well of London 
on account of its excellent sanitation, the comforts of life 
and scientific and educational facilities which it provides, 
and the true Imperial spirit prevalent amongst all 
classes, which makes no distinction of race, nationality, 
or place of birth, and is tolerant of religious differences. 
He admires English women, declaring that they generally 
have a more intellectual type of countenance than their 
Continental sisters. He considers the women of Great 
Britain to be generally business-like and well able to take 
care of themselves, less prone than other women of Europe 
to waste time and thought on frivolous affairs of the heart, 
and he believes that some of them should be given the vote. 

The Bengalee author has a very poor opinion of Anglo- 
Indians, and declares it to be his belief that they return from 
India so saturated with self-importance and contempt for 
others that they are degenerating the manners of Britons. 
He pooh-poohs their knowledge of Hindostan, and says 
their claim of omniscience is based merely upon the fact 
of a long residence in the Peninsula, during which the only 
natives they came in real contact with were their servants. 

Mr. Mallik dislikes the British Colonials even more than 
the Anglo-Indians, asserting that hitherto they have shown 
little consideration for British trade and other interests. 
The word Empire, according to his conception of its mean- 
ing, ought not to be applied to British dominions which can 
pass any laws they like without fear of veto, and impose 
duties on British manufactures. The term, in his opinion, 
is strictly applicable only to the connection between Great 
Britain and India, and he refers to the native Indians as 
” Britons,” throughout the volume. 

The author finds serious flaws in the Government of 
India, describing it as a hotch-potch of good intentions and 
helplessness, and declaring it to be wholly opposed to British 
instincts and traditions and so openly displaying fondness 
for Mongol methods that it can “ scarcely be designated 
as British merely because it is administered by natives of 
Britain.” As to the claim that the present Administration 
of India is better than previous regimes, the writer points 
out that it is no great compliment to Great Britain to say 
that it is better able to govern than its predecessors, who 
have been described by responsible men as semi-savages, 
and directs attention to the fact that British- Indian rule 
cannot even claim to give the lead to progressive Asian 
governments. Unless the British arc willing to let the 
natives have some ” control over taxation, some safeguard 
against official vagaries, some method of prevention of the 
growth of bureaucratic infallibility,” Mr. Mallik does not 
hesitate to say that the system cannot truthfully claim to 
be British, or even as far advanced as the purely Asiatic 
government of Japan. 

As to what he wants in the future, the author, after mak- 
ing it clear that India should not part company with Great 
Britain, pleads for the recognition of the Dependency as a 
vital part of the Empire ; for Indian representation in 
both Houses of Parliament ; for the removal of partiality 
in the administration of justice between Europeans and 
Indians ; for the cessation of personal ill-treatment to which 
Indians of all classes are subjected whenever they come in 
contact with any European on the railways or at other 
public places ; and for the discontinuance of racial dis- 
tinction in the civil, military, and naval services ; and 
urges that the Government shall be so carried on that the 
people of the Peninsula may feel that it is really their own 
rather than a foreign domination superimposed from the 
outside. S. N* S> j 
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The Native Village 


Fro 1 “Joseph Penneirt, Picnirt s of the Panama Canal.’’ (Hc'inemann). 

JOSEPH PENNELLS PICTURES OF THE 
PANAMA CANAL.* 

" In einother ])hue fas the old House of Commons 
phrase had il i Mr J*ennell lias spoken oi the inspiration to 
the artist that the work ol liis owui lime has always been, 
from Kcmbrandt who drew the mills and dykes of Holland, 
to Meiiniei wdio found his subjects in the i oal mines and 
furnaces oi Belgium. ]\lr PiMinell went out to see il the 
stupendous work of the Panama Canal could give him 
motives of pictorial value, lor, he says, to-da\ the greatest 
works arc in progress that man lias ever undertaken, and 
lie believes ‘‘ great work means great decoration ” He 
describes how he found one of his pictures , the time being 
at the dinner-hour, wdien the w’orkmen were coming to 
the surface from the bottom ol a great lock they were build- 
ing on the canal. " 1 looked into a yawming gulf, the 
bottom filled with crowds ol tiny men and tiny trains — 
all in a maze of work. Overhead huge iron buckets flew 
to and fro, great cranes raised or lowered masses of material. 

As I looked, a bell rang, the men dropped their tools, the 
engines wdiistled, everything stopped in.stantly save that 
from the depths a long chain came quickly up, and clinging 
to the end of it, as Cellini would have grouped them, were 
a dozen men — a livnng design— the most decorative motive 
1 have ever seen in the Wonder of Work ” Mr Pennell s 
pictures are lithographs, and it is unnecessary to say they 
are masterly, for w’c all know' and all admire his work ; 
but the originality of the subjects may daunt some ol his 
admirers who would prefer pictures of the mountains, 
Clowned with streinge tree.s, long level lines of cloud that 
hang motionless before the hills, the impenetrable jungle 
and nativ'c villages the artist sjieaks of but docs not draw'^. 

A hint of the jungle we have m the drawing of “ J'he t)ld 
Railroad,” a picture so full of atmosphere that it seems to 
suggest stones of the Spanish Alain in its view of the 
islands and a distant shore. But generally the drawings 
are of engineering feats, lock gates and railroads, a record 
of that wonder of work the artist made a journey of 13,000 
miles, he says, to see, in an enterprise lie congratulates 
himself upon. With this result before us, he mu.st allow 
us to say it was an enterprise everyone else will congratulate 
him upon also. 


SCOTT.t 

When a writer tells us that Scott is overrated, or grown 
old-fashioned, and that nobody reads him nowadays, you 
* “Joseph Pennell’s Pictures of the Panama Canal.’' 5s. net. 
(Heinemann). 

t The Novels of Sir Walter Scott. 24 volumes. Illustrated. 
IS. 6d. net each, (Henry Frowde : Oxford Press.) 


cannot safely take it to mean more than that 
that particular writer w^as never under his spell, 
or is not so much under it now’ as he used to 
be — perhaps because he is himself the nobody 
who no longer reads him. Of course there are 
all manner of faults to be found w’ith Scott, as 
there are indeed w’lth the iiniver.se : he is 
careless, even shjishod in style ; he took large 
liberties w'ltli historical facts and personages ; 
he is sometimes verbose , Ins dialogue is some- 
times too stilted and formal ; he amiflificd his 
novels WTth prefaces that many of us like better 
even than the novels lliem.selvcs and many of 
us do not like at all Carlyle gav e Inm a black 
mark because he had no message , but more 
modern criticism counts that among his virlnes, 
for vve have learned that the novelist burdened 
with a message is inv ariably overburdened by 
it. What we want from the great novelist is a 
great story, and J doubt whether Scott or any 
other teller oi tales could wish for a higher or 
more satisfying testimony than that of C'olcndge, 
who said ; ” When 1 am very ill indeed 1 can 
read Scott’s novels, and they arc almost the 
only books 1 can then read." 

11 is by those qualities in him tliat appealed to ('olcridge 
that Scott still hvxs and will go on living I’ersonally, 1 
have found that those ol his stones w^hich 1 read as a boy 
disappointed me a little w’hcn I re-read them in maturer 
years , but T know that was only because I am too sophis 
ticated ever again to recapture my intense bo5’ish raptu:. 
and absorbed interest in tlicm , and 1 am ahvays glad that 
1 left some of them unread, for these have giv’en me an 
after-taste of that first lu.xury of delight, and there arc still 
one or two that 1 am keeping for the future, in case no new 
Scott emerges to provide for my old age. 1 am assured that 
” The Pirate,” ” Pcvenl of the Peak,” and ” The Black 
Dw^arf,” are three of his worst nov’cls 1 only know^ that 
1 read them when 1 w^as v'cry young, and that li any man 
jHiblishcd now a novel that 1 thought would give me half 
the pleasure that they did T would buy it with my own 
nionev'. 1 doubt if 1 shall ev'cr read them or Count 
Robert oi Pans ” again, hut when people who are easily 
bored assure me they are dull 1. witli my memories of them, 
find il (jiiite Viipossible to believ’c it. I confess I thought 
less of ” Wav'crley . ” and if I was enraptured with ” The 
Fortunes oi Nigel ” it may have been because it is so largely 
about old London and jilaces in it that w'cre very familiar 
to me " Rob Roy.” had first place 111 my later affections; 
until 1 read " Ivaiilioc , ” and at jircsent 1 am not certain 
ndicthci his greatest work is in ” The Heart of Midlothian 
or in ” d'he Bride of Pammermoor,” and do not especially 
care • it is enough for me that they are great novels, both. 

No one who can enjoy Scott wants to criticise him. He 
delv'cs into Scottish Insli^ry for such books as \\averlc\, 

” The Heart of Alidlotlnan. ” ” ( )id Aiortahty.” ” Rob Roy,” 
” The .'Vntiquary , ” into Imghsh history lor ” Woodstock,” 
“ Xhe Fortunes of Nigel,# " Pevcril of the Peak, Renil- 
worth ; ” inio French history for "Quentin Durward,” 
and wdiat does it matter to you or me whether Ins history 
is good or bad ^ Wc go to him for a good story and lie gives 
It to us, and those who ask for more have no business to be 
reading novels at all. He is the true successor of those old 
bards who " held children from their play and old men 
from the fireside ” wdnlst they sang or said their tales to. 
spellbound audiences in the halls and courtyards ol an 
earlier day And it i- because he is the primitive, natural 
story-teller at his highest that L am never comfgrtablc wath 
his books when they appear in library editions. He is not 
for the library so much as for the ingle-nook, the seat in the 
garden, the resting-place somewhere in the open air, and 
his books have their appropriate form in some such handy, 
pleasant editions as this that Mr. Frowde has just issued. 
Well and clearly printed ; neatly and tastefully bound ; 
enriched wdth a numerous selection of the old illustrations ; 
light to handle and not too large for the pocket withal : these 
volumes produce Scott exactly as he ought to be produced 
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I am not sure that it was not rather a mistake to gild the 
top edges ; but in spite of that this is an ideal edition of the 
work of the world’s greatest teller of tales ; the very sight 
of it tempts you to write no more of them, but to take your 
pick and settle down with a volume in the arm-chair and 
employ yourself more profitably, dreaming through again 
one of the Wizard’s glorious dreams. 

S. J. 


FRANCE, MEDIiEVAL AND MODERN * 

These two books — both of them by writers who have 
unusual qualifications for handling their respective subjects 
— present a piquant contrast, not only with one another, 
but with the current view of the Middle Ages and the 
popular notions of the modern Frenchman and French- 
woman. Instead of the splendours of knightly prowess 
and chivalry, and gallant courtesy, the Sorbonne professor 
offers us the sordid picture of a civilization overrun by 
violence, rapine, and famine, where the mass of men led 
an existence of almost unbelievable misery, and where 
women were in a condition of extreme wretchedness and 
degradation. And instead of the elegant, trifling, brilliant 
but unstable Frenchman of our imaginations, with his 
companion, the vivacious, witty, doll-like, volatile French- 
woman, Madame de Pratz shows us a nation of industrious 
workers, whose men are motived by thrift, prudence, and 
foresight, and whose women hold their own with the men 
in every department of practical life as well as in intel- 
lectual affairs. 

M. Luchaire, whose death before this book was ready 
for publication caused a serious loss to historical research, 
was one of the leading authorities on mediaeval France, 
and the present volume is a comprehensive account of the 
state of the country at the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, a period that has suffered more than most from 
hasty and unfounded idealisations. It was, as M. Luchaire 
paints it, one of the darkest periods in French history. 
Security for person or property did not exist ; petty feudal 
tyrants exploited and oppressed the poor, and harried one 
another with every circumstance of rapine and cruelty ; 
robber bands infested the country ; famine and pestilence 
were habitual visitors ; religion had become a childish and 
degraded superstition, finding expression in a ritual 
magic ” such as we usually associate with tribes sunk in 
the depths of barbarism. Yet “ in this human society, 
excited by daily sufferings and terrors, living in the midst 
of hallucinations and visions,” as M. Luchaire says, “ every- 
thing happened, even the improbable.” The Children's 
Crusade, for example, is so improbable that some historians 
have denied its existence, but the couple of pages devoted 
to it in the present volume enable us to see something of 
the glamour and horror of that astounding episode. 

But’ the value of M. T.uchaire's book does not lie in any 
picturesque details, but in his account of the daily life of 
prince and noble, priest and peasant, as far as materials 
exist for an accurate picture of these. We are given 
chapters on the noble i t war and the noble in time of 
peace, and their perusal leads one to doubt which state 
was preferable for the unhappy peasants. 

To the knight or baron,” writes M. Luchaire, ” the peasant, 
serf or free, was only a source of revenue, of income : m time 
of peace they oppressed him at home as much as they could 
with imposts and corv6es ; in time of war in foreign territories 
they pillaged, murdered, burnt, trampled upon him, in order 
to inflict the greatest possible destruction upon the adversary. 
It was of this that war consisted . . . Disdain, even disgust, 
on the part of the proprietor and seignior for the cultivator and 
artisan wfiose work supported him, is one of the most characteris- 
tic features of the middle age.” 

To oven the nrfost advanced thinker of the period of 
which M. Luchaire writes, such an apparition as Madame 
Claire de Pratz would have been a portent far more mar- 
vellous than the wonders in which he freely believed. The 

^ Social ^France at the Time of Philip Augustus.” By 
Xchille Luchaire. Translated by E. B. Krehbiel. los. 6d. net. 
(Murray.) ’ 

” Franpe From Within.” By Claire de Pratz. los. 6d. net. 
( Hodd^r (SrStkughtosi. ) 


status of women is a good test of civilisation, and the rise 
in that status is one of the most significant things in the 
progress of the past seven centuries. Madame de Pratz is 
something of a feminist; and her most interesting chapters 
are those in which she writes of the triumphs of her sex. 
Indeed, the development of woman’s work in France is 
astounding. Teaching is a profession in which women 
excel, and in the Lycee Racine, where Madame de Pratz 
was a professor, there are forty married women teachers, 
earning salaries twice as large as their husbands, many of 
whom are clerks in Government offices. Then in Paris 
there arc women barristers, women doctors, dentists, ocu- 
lists and chemists, doing admirable work and winning the 
favour of increasing numbers of clients. In the businjess 
world, an acquaintance of Madame de Pratz has established 
a shop that brings in 40,000 francs a year, the proprietor's 
husband being employed as cashier at an annual salary 
of £100. 

” There are fifty women owners or editors of papers, gazettes, 
reviews or magazines, and considerably more engaged in journal- 
ism. According to the lists published by the Societe des Gens 
de Lettres, there are over two hundred writers in France earning 
from 4,000 to 20,000 francs a year. There are 117,000 women 
fonctionnaires in France altogether, including the Post Office 
and Telephonic contingent. The primary educational schools 
employ 60,000, the secondary schools between 1,500 and 2,000. 
The Assistance Publique employs 4,000 women, and there are 
now twenty inspectresses and more at the Ministry of Commerce. 

” There is no material or intellectual work in France in which 
women have no part Out of the 14,381,462 female population, 
there are 6,381,658 women employed in some kind of remunera- 
tive professional work, which makes an average of nearly half 
the women of France. There are 7,728,854 married women ih 
France, and of these 2,685,796 are wage-earners as well as wives. 
In no country in the world are there so many professional workers 
amongst married women as in France.” 

And, our author notes, the rapid growth of feminist 
ideals in France has been less the work of leagues and 
groups than of the ” quiet, concentrated, unanimous effort 
of all Frenchwomen, each for her own individual affran- 
chisement. . . . Each is convincing her own men as well as 
the other men around her,” with the result that, without 
any clamour, changes arc being made in the Code Napoleon, 
and this social and economic feminism is making itself felt 
in the political sphere. 

Many other aspects of contemporary French life are 
pleasantly treated in Madame dc Pratz 's pages, but this is 
the one on which she lays most stress. One of her anec- 
dotes, illustrating the democratic spirit that welds together 
Frenchmen of all grades of society, deserves to be quoted, 
if only for the contrast it presents to the mediaeval temper 
which M. Luchaire describes. In one of Madame de Pratz ’s 
classes at the Lyc6e Racine there were two little girls — 
Jeanne and Loui.se — who had become close friends. As 
they went home one day with their respective escorts, 
they discovered that they both lived in the same building, 
that part of the Palace of the Louvre which is occupied by 
the Ministry of Finance. 

” Do you mean to say that you live here ? ” asked Jeanne of 
Louise 

” Yes, my papa is the usher to the Minister,” said Louise, in 
the most simple manner possible, and without the slightest 
confusion. 

” Oh ! ” exclaimed Jeanne, ” how funny ! My papa is the 
Minister ! ” 

The next morning the Minister stopped his usher in the ante- 
chamber, and said : 

” 1 hear that your daughter and mine attend the same lycie. 
It might save your wife two journeys a day, if the maid who 
accompanies my little girl brought yours back with mine. Mei^ 
tion it to your wife, and let it be arranged in that way.” 

A. W. Evans. 


MR. MAX BEERBOHM AS “A SEDULOUS 
APE."* 

What would be your sensations, if you bought a ticket 
for a Paderewski concert and found, when you got to the 
hall, the stage littered with all sorts of musical instru- 
ments, and the Master, instead of offering you a sonata of 

* ” A Christmas Garland.” Woven by Max Beerbohm. 
5s. net. (Heinemann.) 
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Beethoven, a nocturne of Chopin, and a rhapsody of Liszt, 
in his inimitable manner on the piano, presenting you with 
an imitation of Kubelik on the violin, of Pablo Casalo on 
the 'cello. Sir Frederick Bridge on the organ, and Yvette 
Guilbert on the human voice ? Would you be disappointed 
or would you be well pleased ? Personally I should be 
grievously disappointed ; but then I happen to be one of 
those persons who would rather see Miss Cissie Loftus 
playing Peter Pan, than see her mimicking, however 
cleverly, other actresses playing other parts. 

All of which is a prelude to saying that those who would 
like to see Mr. Max Beerbohm masquerading in the literary 
guise of his contemporaries will welcome his “ Christmas 
Garland," whilst those who prefer to see him garbed in his 
own dainty cap and bells will be a wee bit disappointed, at 
moments perhaps a little resentful. For it will, I think, 
be admitted that parody must of necessity have in it the 
element of disrespect, and, however much we may regard 
the eccentricities of Mr. Bernard Shaw, Mr. George Moore, 
Mr. Chesterton, or even Mr. Kipling as fair game for the 
caricaturist, we are hardly disposed at this time of day to 
take too kindly fun poked at George Meredith, Mr. Thomas 
Hardy and Mr. Henry James. It may be that I am old- 
fashioned, but I prefer not to laugh at sacred subjects. 

Which being said by way of qualification, I can other- 
wise heartily recommend to those who like this sort of 
thing Mi. Max Beerbohm in his assumption of the character 
of " the sedulous ape." Certainly he catches his victims 
to the life. Here arc two passages taken almost at random. 

" There was a man came to an inn by night, and after he 
had called three times they should open him the door — though 
why three times, and not three times three, nor thirty times 
thirty which is the number of the little stone devils that make 
mows at St Aloesius of I.edera over against the marshes Gue 
la-Nuce to this day, nor thiee times three hundred (which is a 
bestial number), nor three thousand times three-and-thirty, 
upon my soul 1 know not, and nor do you — when, then, this 
jolly fellow had three times cried out, shouted, yelled, holloa'd, 
loudly Ijosought, caterwauled, brayed, sung out, and roared, 
he did by the same token set himself to beat, hammer, bang, 
pummel, and knock at the door," etc. 

" ^ly roving thoughts were caught back to the divine score 
which Arnold Dolmetoch was reading to me. How well placed 
they were, tho.ie semibreves ! Could anyone but Palestrina 
have placed them so nicely ? I wondered what girl Palestrina 
was courting when he conceived them. She must have been 
blonde, surely, and with narrow flanks. . . . There are moments 
when one does not think of girls, are there not, dear reader ? 
And I swear to you that such a moment came to me while Dolme- 
toch mumbled the last two bars of that Mass. . . ." 

Delightful, are they not, and unmistakable ? Indeed, 
I can imagine few more amusing games than taking this 
clever " Christmas Garland " of Mr. Bcerbohm’s in a circle 
of literary and sympathetic friends, reading out passages 
taken like these at haphazard and seeing which of the 
circle could quickest recognise the clever mimicry. That 
there would be plenty of laughter I am sure, for laughter 
is infectious, and I can pay this rare tribute to Mr. Beer- 
bohm, that he has made me laugh aloud in the solitude of 
my own study. G. S. Layard. 


ESSAYS AND STUDIES.* 

In the last of the essays which go to make up this collec- 
don Mr. Galsworthy remarks that much criticism of late 
has been converted " from judgment pronounced into im- 
pression recorded." The method is eminently suitable in 
the present case. Mr. Galsworthy has himself supplied 
a rough and ready classification of the two main headings 
under which these studies naturally fall by labelling them 
" Concerning Life " and " Concerning Letters " respec- 
tively, but this classification does not carry us very far and 
the territory of " Life " is continually being invaded by 
marauding expeditions from the country of " Letters.” 
A better classification, perhaps, (if classification there must 
be) would have separated those essays which show Mr. 
Galsworthy in an introspective mood from those which 

• ** The Inn of Tranquillity." By John Galsworthy. 6s, 
Heiaemann.) 


reveal him as the artist describing his impressions unem- 
broidered to any real extent by his reflections. But the 
point will not bear undue elaboration, and it is made 
mainly to show that any " pronounced judgment " — beyond 
that of praise and admiration — is impossible upon a book 
of which the component parts arc so various and so dis- 
connected. 

And yet one may trace, perhaps, a certain underlying 
coherence in the thoughts which inspire many of these 
studies and say that the general impression produced is 
that of a plea for tolerance. This plea, addressed to all 
people who are sufficiently educated, and so constituted 
naturally as to be able to sec two sides of a question, is the 
very soul of the opening essay from which the book takes 
its title. Wandering througli a wild and beautiful Italian 
countryside, Mr. Galsworthy comes upon an inn with the 
legend " Osteria di Tranquillitata " upon which Progress 
has already laid her hand. Out of the olive grove which 
grew to its very doors a skittle alley had been formed, and 
the owner of the hotel, standing in that alley with his ugly 
modern clothes, blandly announces between the puffs of his 
full-flavoured cigar that he is about to call his inn the “Anglo- 
American Hotel." The incongruous presence of the man 
" within one short flight of a cuckoo from this home of 
Pan " (an exquisite Hesiodic touch) plunged Mr. Galsworthy 
into meditation from which he emerged with the conviction 
that, if everything in the universe which has an individual 
shape is a fit expression of the separate moods of a great 
underlying Mood, perfectly adjusted and everlasting, then 

" we are all little bits of continuity, and if we are all little 
bits of continuity, it is ridiculous for one of us to despise another." 

The same philosophy is at the bottom of his description 
of " Sheep-Shearing " with its vignette of the unsophisti- 
cated postman : 

"In that little misunderstanding between me and the post- 
man was all the essence of the difference between that state of 
civilization in which sheep could prompt a sentiment, and that 
state in which shecj) could not." 

The postman's lack of perception, we are left to infer, 
brought sympathetic compassion, indeed, into the heart 
of his interlocutor, but no sense of contempt. 

But how, Mr. Galsworthy asks, about such as do not feel 
it ridiculous to despise, whose temperaments and religions 
show them all things so plainly that they know they are 
right ? In this class is the old College chum, now a clergy- 
man, with whom he discusses the ethics of marriage and 
divorce. To this problem also Mr. Galsworthy furnishes 
his own answer. Such people, he says, are right to feel 
contempt, it being natural to them, for they are " the 
expressions of contemptuous moods (of the great Mood), 
having religions and so forth suitable to these moods." 
And so, though he cannot claim that these thoughts are new 
(and, indeed, Nietzsche has expressed much the same thing) 
he at least feels that they have given him some feelings of 
tranquillity. 

But the pliilosopher is not always insistent. There is 
the sheer artist in the study " Magpie Over the Hill " with 
its beautful descriptions of Nature and its simple picture 
of the little boy torn between his two young mistresses. 
As an example of skill in writing the sketch is supreme. 
Mr. Galsworthy can say in a few lines what other writers 
cannot express in as many pages. There is not a super- 
fluous word, and each word is chosen with a sureness that 
leaves nothing at wdxich to cavil. Another excellent sketch, 
though of a very different type, is " Quality." No words 
are wasted in otiose commiseration of the poor old boot- 
maker who falls a victim to the very thoroughness and 
excellence with which he prosecutes his calling. The plain 
facts are set forth in the simplest style, and it is not because 
we are prompted by any moralizings that we feel as ex- 
quisitely as we do all the pathos of that humble tragedy. 

Those studies, to which reference has been made, all occur 
in the portion which is labelled " Concerning Life." What 
Mr. Galsworthy has here to say " Concerning Letters " is 
not, perhaps, equally important. His essays " About 
Censorship " and " Some Platitudes about Drama " con- 
tain an undue proportion of the obvious, and " Wanted — 
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Schooling,” while it starts in his best vein, shows a sad fall- 
ing-off. But if in his ” Vague Thoughts on Art ” and 
” Meditation on Finality ” Mr. Galsworthy does much to 
make amends, it is, undoubtedly, in the first part of the 
book that we get that ” flower of author ” which he himself 
finds in the pages of all great writers, and which is certainly 
not absent from his own best work. 

M. H. H. Macartn?:v. 


LEARNING IN LITTLE.^ 

Those who to-day hunger and thirst after knowledge 
have certainly no ground of complaint against the enter- 
prising publisher if they remain unsatisfied. It is a point 
for consideration whether we yet fully re.dise the meaning 
of the present enormous output of books, small, cheap, 
and generally adequate, on nearly all the subjects of the 
encyclopaedia. The standing puzzle regarding the con- 
sumption of tlie novels which swarm from the printing 
press meets us again here. Such activity m the iiopulariza- 
tion of knowledge is manifestly a sign of the times It 
may be taken for granted that the publishers who arc 
most active in the enterprise contrive to make it pay. 
Tliere must therefore be a public, presumably a large public, 
for the volumes they produce. But what sort of public ^ 
How wide a circulation do these books attain Who 
buys and reads them ? Do the same people devour every- 
thing that is offered, from summaries of biology to treatises 
on art ? Or do particular works appeal to particular classes 
of students only ? And what kind of subject — science, 
say, or history, or philosophy, or letters — is found to be 
most popular ? To these questions it would be interesting 
to get authoritative answers. 

1 have before me twenty-seven new issues m three of the 
collections which appear to be gaming, as they certainly 
deserve, special success in this democratic field : Messrs. 
Williams & Norgate’s ” Home University Library of Modern 
Knowledge” at a .shilling a volume; Messrs. Hodder and 
Stoughton’s ” Useful Knowledge Series,” also at a shilling ; 
and Messrs. T. C. & E. C. Jack’s sixpenny senes, ‘'The 
People’s Books.” The extent of ground covered by these 
volumes collectively is remarkable ; and even more remark- 
able is the general standard of excellence maintained in them 
throughout. They are well printed and bound. The 
title-pages show that the publishers have usually been able 
to enlist the best talent. In nearly every case the subject 
has been treated by one who obviously, is a master of it, 
and who moreover l as the happy faculty of presenting it to 
the uninitiated in .i clear and atti active way 'I'he books 
vary indeed, as general prmcijdcs would led us to expect, 
more under the latter than under the former head Blit 
speaking broadly, the two conditions of good jiojnilar 
exposition are commonb fulfilled : the work is sound, and, 
so far as limits permit, thorough , and the requirements of 
the general reader are met. It is not usual for a critic to 
parndc his .gnorance, still less to base his judgment upon 
it, but in a matter of this kind there is a real advantage in 
being able to take up the point of view^ not of the expert, 
but of the oidiiiary layman. Knowing little or nothing to 
begin with of .some of the subjects handled in these libraries 
— aviation, lor instance — I have been able to identify 
myself with those who to them in .search of elementary 
instruction ; and u.sually, where 1 have imposed this test, 
the results have been satisfactory. 

I have said that among the questions which these libraries 
naturally suggest is that of the relative popularity of the 
different departments of study. I do not of course allege 
that any final-answer can be found in the make-up of these 
twenty-seven volumes, for the general programme of each 
series would have to be taken into account. But as they 
stand, they lead one to infer that the greatest demand is 

♦ 'Woeful Knowledge Senes.” Five Volumes, is. a vol. 
net. (Hodder & Stoughton.) — ” Home. University Library of 
Modern Knowledge.” Ten Volumes, is. a vol. net. (Williams 
& Norgate.) — “The People’s Books.” Twelve Volumes. 6d. a 
vol.^hot. jifrfT. C. & E. C. Jack.) 


for the various branches of science, that philosophy, religion, 
and social topics hold their own, and that a comparatively 
small place in public attention is occupied by literature and 
even by history ; and this I am inclined to think is a fair 
index of the current taste. In the present issue, indeed, 
literature is very poorly represented by two volumes only — 
Mr. Maclean Watt’s rather thin and disappointing study 
of Carlyle, in “ The People’s Books,” and a clear and 
readable sketch of ” The Great Writers of America,” by 
Professors Trent and ICrskinc, in the “ Home University 
Library ” In the former case, our enjoyment in reading is 
not increased by such unhappy remarks as — “ Jeffrey and 
his kind could not understand mysticism, confusing it wnth 
imsty-ism.” and C'arlyle ” is not a milk-and-w'atcr theorist, 
giving jujiibes to the discontented to keep them silent 
while they arc sucking sweets.” If this .sort of thing is 
introduced in the interests of ” popularity,” I think the 
writer has mistaken his means and his public. The joint 
w'ork of the two^ professors, on the other hand, is irreproach- 
able m manner, and is fortunately almost entirely free 
from that patriotic twist which mars most American criticism 
of American literature. 

History fares sornewiiat better with an excellent outline 
of Oliver Cromwell’s life and career by Miss Hilda Johnstone, 
in ” Tlic People’s Books,” a w^ork well packed witli facts, 
sympathetic, and sound m judgment ; and tw'o volumes 
of great freshness of interest in the “ Home University 
Library ” — ” Warfare in England ” by Mr. Belloc, and 
” Master Mariners,” by Mr. John R. Spears. Mr. Belloc 
deals w'lth the camj)aigns w'hich have been conducted and 
the battles w^hich hav^e been fought on ICnglish soil from 
the time of the Romcin conquest, and as a study of military 
operations and strategy his essay should prove specially 
valuable to those students who (like the present wTitcr) 
usuall}^ find such matters the least interesting part of 
history. Mr. Spears’ book (the title of which seems to me 
to be rather unfortunate) contains a fascinating record of 
maritime exploration and discovery, from the days of the 
Phoenicians dowm to our own time, and concurrently trace.s 
the evolution of the ship. The story is well told, and 
everyone who has any feeling for the romance of sea adven- 
ture will read it with pleasure. 

In the domain of philosophy it is interesting to find the 
past and present linked by the names of Aristotle and 
Eiickcn. Dr. A. E. Taylor’s outline (in " The I^cople’s 
Books ”) of the principles of tlic great ” master of those 
wiio know,” IS quite a model of its kind. It wxiuld indeed be 
difficult to condense more than he has done into the space 
of under a hundred pages, and his expositions are w'ondcr- 
fully lucid. Tliis docs not of course mean that his book 
IS easy reading. In the nature of things any epitome of 
Aristotle’s tlieories, however simplified, must make large 
demands upon the student. But anyone who goes patiently 
and carefully through this little volume will close it with a 
clear idea of the fundamentals of the peripatetic philosophy 
and of the place that it occupies in the history of thought, 
while the appended bibliography will guide the English 
reader into further researches on his own account. Dr. 
Abel Jones’s” Rudolf Euckcii ” (in the same series) is also 
an excellent little treatise, and may be cordially recom- 
mended to those who, as the author .says, “ cannot find time 
to make a thorough study ” of Eucken’s work.s, and yet 
very properly desire “ to know something of the man and 
his teachings.” 

In social science a distinctly modern note is struck. 
I^rofcs.sor Chapman’s “ I^olitical Ecolbmy ” and Mr. 
Ct. E. Moore's “ Ethics ” (both in the “ Home LTniversity 
Library ”) arc alike thoroughly modern in method and 
outlook, and those who turn to thera^ for information on 
their respective subjects may be assured that they are in 
the hands of teachers fully abreast of the latest thought and 
.speculation of the time. Mr. J. H. Harley’s essay on 
“ Syndicalism,” in “ The People's Books,” is manifestly 
opportune, and cannot fail to prove useful to the many 
readers, who, recognising with the author that syndicalism 
is at least a “ significant movement,” are anxious to clarify 
their ideas regarding its origin, aims, and bearings. Messrs^ 
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Jack also provide a serviceable little manual on a most 
practical subject in Mr. W. A. Robertson’s “ Insurance as 
a means of Investment.” 

It is perhaps worth while to note that the three books 
of the present issue dealing with religion happen to represent 
three distinct lines of interest : — Mrs. Besant’s “Theosophy,” 
in “ The People's Books,” which may doubtless be regarded 
as an authoritative statement of a subject concerning which 
there is a great deal of public curiosity ; Mrs. Creighton’s 
excellent account of “ Missions : Their Rise and Develop- 
ment, ’ in the “ Home University Library,” and, in the same 
collection, “ The Making of the New Testament.” by Pro- 
fessor Bacon of Yale. This last-named work seems to me 
to be one of quite outstanding importance, for it provides 
the general reader with a com])act summary of the latest 
results of New Testament criticism as they arc accepted 
by advanced theologians. From a perusal of its illuinmat- 
iiig pages we leant how far and in what directions such 
■criticism has travelled since the time of Baur and Ins early 
followers m the Tubingen school. Dr. Bacon sets out by 
noting the striking paradox that the New 'I'estament is a 
body of literature “ born of protest against the t^n'anny of 
a canon, yet ultimately canonised itself through an increas- 
ing demand for external authority,” and he jirocecds to a 
searclung examination of origins and devchqunent He 
brings out strongl\' the fundamental distinction between 
the two leading schools of earl\ C'hristian thought — the 
Pauline, or ” CVreck-riiristian gospel about Jesus,” and the 
Apcjstolic, or “ ]ewish-('hristian gospel of Jesus ” — the 
‘“(losjiel of the vSpirit ” and the ”(ios])el of Authority,” 
and he lavs stress upon the tact that, arising as it did as the 
product 01 conflicting forces, “ the unity of the New Testa- 
ment a unity in ducrsity.” lbs underlying principle 
IS that ot historical interpretation . ” the literature of the 
New Testament must be understood historically if under- 
stood at all ” 

The remaining volumes arc concerned with various 
aspe(,ts ot science, natural or practical. Five belong to 
the admirable “ Useful Knowledge Scries ” — Mr. Chambers' 
“ 'I'hc Story of Fchpscs,” Mr h> A Martin’s “ A Piece of 
<..oal,” the late (xrant Allen’s ” Plant Life,” Mr. Rodway’s 
“ Forest and Stream,” and Professor Hcnslow’s “ Wild 
Flowers.” Three belong to the “ Home University l^ibrary ” 
— Professor Gregory's “ The Making of the Earth,” Pro- 
fessor Keith’s “ The Human Body,” and I’rofessor Kapp’s 

Electricity.” In Messrs. Jack’s senes Mr. Maepherson 
writes on “ Practical Astronomy with the Unaided Eye,” 
Mr. Goodrich on “ Evolution,” Dr. Leighton on “ Em- 
bryology,” Dr. Price on “ Diatetics,” and Mr. Sydney 
Walker on “ \viation.” Wc have here indeed — the hack- 
neyed quotation is unavoidable-—” infinite riches m a 
little room. William Henry Hudson. 


TWO FRIENDS AND A WOMAN * 

As a novelist Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch is somewhat un- 
certain. At times he is a man of cultivated talent : at 
times a man of original genius. At his best he has a fine, 
whimsical, tender power of imagination, but it needs a 
strong under-current of emotion to set it working with full 
energy ; and the only thing that inspires Sir Arthur with 
this necessary emotion is his half humorous and yet intense 
love for Cornwall. When his foot is on his native heath 
and his name is “ Q.”, he is one of the most delightful writers 
in the world. He can stand comparison with the finest 
masters of the short story or the long novel. The little 
Cornish town to which he gives the name of Troy is his 
grand source of inspiration. His slightest sketch of its 
ways, people and traditions is touched with genius. 

In “ Hocken and Hunken, a Tale of Troy,” we have Q/’ 
in his happiest mood. By turns he is cynical and tender- 
humorous and serious, and always delightful. The work 
is composed of the quintessence of all the qualities of his 
veritable genius. Jf he had not placed the tale among his 

• “ Hocken and Hunken.” By “ Q.” 6s. (Blackwood.) 


own people, it might have been as harsh a study of a mis- 
chief-making minx of a woman as Thackeray and Mr. 
Thomas Hardy have done. For there is something of Becky 
Sharp and Barbara of “ Far from the Madding Crowd,” in 
Mrs. T^osenna of Rilla Farm on the outskirts of Troy. 
Having married an old man for the sake of his wealth, 
even as Becky might have done, she has the pleasure of in- 
heriting his money and land just when she is in the flower 
of her age and beauty. Intelligent and sensuous, luilf in 
sport and half in earnest, she makes advances to a well-to- 
do sea-faring man. C aptain C ams Hocken, a native of Troy, 
who settles there, after a life of adventure, with his friend 
Captain Tobias Hunken. Hunken is a bigger, sterner man 
than his chum, and the pretty widow woos him while she 
IS carrying on with the sweetcr-natured and more com- 
panionable Hocken The result is the two friends fall out and 
astonish and cnteitain the whole of 'I'roy with their fierce, 
bitter and open (piarrel for the hand ol Mrs Bosenna. Still 
living together, but taking their meals sejiarately and only 
meeting in the streets, the two men turn every public affair 
in Troy in the year ol the Diamond Jubilee, into a personal 
contest They put up against each other at elections, turn 
both agricultural shows and regattas into ])athetic, ridicu- 
lous scenes of rivalry, till at la.st Hunken loses all the mon«y 
lie has saved, and Hocken ’s deep feelings of friendship re- 
turn and he renounces the fascinating widow. Not to be 
outdone in generosity, Hunken, on recovering his fortune, 
tells his old friend that he will leave the held open for him. 
In the end they botli refuse Mrs Ikisenna's subtle and 
picturesque offer of marriage, and friendship thus triumphs 
over lov'c. The book is really a line and tou clung study of 
cornrade.ship , but it is so lightened by Jiiimour and w’himsy, 
and so crowded with strange, quaint and memorable 
characters, that it is a ])ure delight. Perhaps it is the 
richness of background in “ Q/s ” tales of Troy that chiefly 
distinguishes them from his other works. Jn painting it 
his imagination is able to draw' on his memory, and his mem- 
ory is so irradiated and quickened by his Greek-iikc intensity 
of local patriotism that it gives to his work the strange 
vividness of conception which is rather w'anting in his stones 
of alien scenes. jr, \V. 


THE FASCINATION OF BOOKS * 

Probably no one in London has a longer or fuller know- 
ledge of the bookselling trade than Mr. Jo.seph Shaylor ; 
he has been engaged in the handling of books practiCcilly 
edl Ills life, and this familiarity has so far from bred con- 
tempt in him that he still treats them and thinks and speaks 
of them as Izaak Walton behaved towards his worms — 
as if he loved them. The elder Disraeli would liave rejoiced 
m the curious and interesting information that Mr. Shaylor 
has gathered in here from literary byways. I'lierc is an 
excellent chapter on tlic beginnings and development of 
the ('hnstmas book ; it is amazing to learn that the once 
popular Annuals yielded in one year a profit of ten thousand 
pounds to their publishers, thirty thousand to the retail 
booksellers, and six thousand between their authors and 
editors. It is very interesting to trace the ri.se and decline of 
these annuals ; the appearance of Dickens’ and Thackeray’s 
Christmas books, and the coming of the Christmas volumes 
of later years. Not less interesting are the chapters on 
Booksellers and Bookselling ; on Some Old Libraries ; on 
the Life and Death of Books ; Bookselling and the Public ; 
Bookselling and Some of its Humours ; Hymns, Hymn 
Writers and Hymn Books. On Nineteenth Century Book 
Distributing ; on the Selling of Books, and on Publishing 
Mr. Shaylor writes as an expert ; he gives you an inside 
history of the growth of the business of bookselling from 
the middle of last century, when publishing and book- 
selling first became separate trades ; he explains the old 
methods of publishing, and the present system discusses 
publishers’ agreements and gives sound, practical advice 

* “ The Fascination of Books.” With other Papers on Books 
and Bookselling. By Joseph Shaylor. 6s. net. (Simpkin, 
Marshall.) 
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Mr. Joseph Shaylor. 


to the inexperienced author. From the first chapter, on 
“ The Fascination of Books, to the last, on “ Reprints and 
Their Readers," this is one of the most genial and pleasantly 
gossipy books about books that we have ever read. 


A WANDERER IN FLORENCE.* 

According to its publisher’s notice, this is an " impression- 
istic travel-book," in which the author " follows his accus- 
tomed line, blending latter-day impressions with historical 
lore, and recording minutely the sensations of pleasure 
produced by the beauties of art, architecture and natural 
scenery." The critic is thus, in some sort, disarmed at the 
outset ; for who shall dare to deny to anyone, and least of 
all to so well-known and accomplished an author as Mr. 
Lucas, the liberty to record his impressions > And how 
can one criticize anything so subjective and unsubstantial 
as an impression ? Let us hasten to add that Mr. Lucas’ . 
" impressions " of Florence are interesting and very pleas- 
antly recorded. Indeed, the traveller will find in his book 
not only a stimulating companion to the arid if indispensable 
Baedeker, but a means of reviving his own memories of 
the lascinating city, after he has returned home. The 
enjoyment of a visit to Florence depends so largely on the 
possession of some knowledge of its long and complicated 
history that we asked ourselves with some curiosity how 
this important feature was to be treated from the " impres- 
sionistic " standpoint. Mr. Lucas evidently realizes that 
there is indeed a difficulty here, and modestly disclaims any 
attempt to trespass on the domain of the historians, to 
whom he refers his readers (p. 51). He contrives, however, 
to give vivid biographical details about many of the numer- 
ous personages whom he has occasion to mention as well 
as/ a brief aiM spirited, if not always meticulously accurate, 
sketch of the J^edicean supremacy. In his references to 
•me earlier political system he is less felicitous. His account 
of the Guilds, the Priors and the " Gonfalonier of 
^orence " (by which title he seems to indicate the official 
known as the Gonjaloniere di Giustizia, added to the Signoria 

^ ♦ ‘"'A Wanderer in Florence." By E. V. Lucas. • With 
Sixteen IHustratioi^ in Colour by Harry Mofley, and thirty-eight 
^hotoi^pHs from jPaintings and SculptiM-e. 6s. (Methuen.) 
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in 1293) is singularly misleading ; while, on p. 184 he 
appears to regard the Capitano del Popolo and the Podestd 
as identical. This is " impressionistic " history with a 
vengeance and we trust that, in another edition, these things 
will be " straightened out," to use Mr. Lucas' own expres- 
sion. 

Starting with the Cathedral, Mr. Lucas leads his reader 
successively through the principal places of interest in 
Florence, and the traveller who puts himself under his 
guidance will miss little or nothing that is worth seeing. 
His account of the Uffizi Gallery, and indeed of the paintings 
and sculpture in Florence generally, is excellent. His 
attitude towards Ruskin illustrates the sanity and catholi- 
city of his taste ; that great art-critic is, indeed, a guide to 
be followed, but not to be followed blindly : Mr. Lucas 
can find room in his Pantheon for Ghirlandaio as well as for 
Giotto, for Bronzino as well as for Botticelli. The tourist 
will find in this book many noteworthy counsels which will 
be useful to him, and not in Florence only. Thus Mr. Lucas 
remarks (p. 114) that " one should never forget in any 
gallery of Florence to look out of the windows." Again 
(p. 1 1 7) he bids his readers remember that the great works 
of art m the galleries were not painted in order to be ex- 
hibited there ; and he exhorts the visitor not to overlook 
the predellas of such paintings as have them, for there " the 
artist often throws off formality and allows his feelings to 
have play." Elsewhere, he notes, very justly, that " no- 
thing is easier than to overlook ceilings." More than once 
he makes merry over the squabbles of the experts about 
the attribution of pictures to tins master and to that, and 
sensibly observes (p. 360) that " the untutored visitor in 
the presence of so much scientific variance will be wise to 
enact the part of the lawyer in the old caricature of the 
litigants and the cow, who, while they pull, one at the head 
and the other at the tail, fills his bucket with milk. In 
other words, the plain duty of the ordinary person is to 
enjoy the picture." 

Some minor blemishes need correction : On p. 209, we 
read that the most famous of all the Franciscan churches, 
that at Assisi, was begun while St. Francis was living ; 
whereas the site for its erection was only conveyed to Friar 
Elias on behalf of Pope Gregory IX. nearly a year and a 
half after the Saint's death ; on p. 271, the puzzle about 
Zacharias is solved by Luke i. 63, and Henry VUl. did not 
become Defender of the Faith after throwing off the shackles 
of Rome (p. 335) but before. The mention of " holograph 
relics " in connection with Dante (p. 177) might lead the 
reader to suppose that there are autographs of the poet in 
the Laurentian Library. Unfortunately, every scrap of his 
writing has perished. 

The illustrations call for high praise ; the photographs 
are well chosen, and the coloured reproductions of Mr. 
Morley’s drawings are delightful. " Evening at the Piazzale 
Michelangelo " and the " Ponte Vecchio " are among the 
most beautiful and characteristic ; but one would hardly 
realize from the representation of the Palazzo Vecchio, 
facing p. 90, that it is, as Mr. Lucas says it is : " One of 

the most resolute and independent buildings in the world." 

W. H 


THE MIND OF MR. BALFOUR.^ 

Mr. Short was private secretary to Mr. Balfour for some 
years, and he has thought it would be interesting to present 
his chief's non-political views " in a convenient and per- 
manent form." " Non-political " does not exclude, for- 
tunately, the characteristic and apt tributes paid in the 
House of Commons to Mr. Gladstone, the Marquis of 
Salisbury, and the Duke of Devonshire. In speaking of 
Lord Salisbury, Mr. Balfour observes that his difficulty 
was to restrain, not*to find, epigrams, and that his literary 
gift was natural and great. This is not a reflection which 
will occur to the reader of the Balfour anthology. The 

♦ "Arthur James Balfour as Philosopher and Thinker:. A. 
Collection of the more important and interesting passages in his 
non-p0litical writings, speeches, and addresses (1879-1912)." 
By Wilfrid M. Short. With Portrait, 78. dd* net, (Longnmis 
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pages of this large, carefully arranged, and comprehensive 
book are not studded with epigrams, and their literary 
quality, though larger on the whole than Mr. Gladstone’s 
letters and essays, is not the outstanding feature. It is 
the easy play of intellect upon all sorts of subjects, from 
golf to eugenics, the application of a highly cultured mind, 
with singular powers of penetration, to topics like philosophy 
and music and science, which is the real interest and value 
of these pages. The selections contain a considerable 
amount of scattered wisdom, and they certainly display 
a versatility of mind, which in this case is something more 
than the power of a public man to speak at random upon 
all sorts and conditions of subjects. There are not more 
than two other first-class politicians, whose non-political 
utterances could furnish material for a book like this. 

“ Matter grows under our hands,” said Sterne, '* let no 
man say, ‘ Come — I’ll write a duodecimo.’ ” If Mr. Short 
ever said this to himself, he quickly changed his mind. 
The matter seems to have growm under his hand, and the 
result is a thick volume of over 500 pages. Some of the 
extracts, especially those in small print, could have been 
spared. Thus Mr. Balfour’s address at the St. Andrevrs 
University Quincentenary was not a success to hear, and 
it does not improve upon reading. Neither w^as it worth 
while to reprint this casual remark on marriage : — 

“ I think all will agree that if matrimony is to succeed, good 
manners should he adopted on both sides Everybody will 
aimit that a relation not always ea^y to keep smooth can onlv 
be kept smooth if there is mutual consideration and mutual 
respect . . . 'that is a moral which I recommend to all husbands 
and to all wives. I recommend it from the serene platform of 
the continued bachcloi " 

Mr. Short might have assumed that The Pleasures of 
Life ” and “ blow to be Happy Though Married ” arc still 
in circulation. But it is really serviceable to get sections 
of the “ Defence of Philosophic Doubt ” reprinted, as that 
volume has been inaccessible for some time. For this, 
among other things, w'c can forgive Mr. Short’s inabilitv 
to coniine himself to a duodecimo volume of Mr. Balfour’s 
wnt arid wisdom. 

In point of general interest, the things one turns to most 
leadily are not the writer’s set essay's, but hi.s opinions on 
the by-ways of life, or his opinions in undress on the high- 
ways. These arc not always easy to find, but they arc 
worth looking for. Things like these, for example, to 
choose almost at random. 

“ Most of the pictures we look at in gallonc-^ never were in- 
tended to be looked at in galleries at all ; they were painted to 
he enjoyed under very different conditions." 

" The movement of population is as continuous from Scotland 
to the outer world as is the stream of ocean from the Euxinc Sea 
through the Bosphorus into the wider ocean. There is no 
return current except, indeed, when Scotchmen have made 
their fortunes." 

" I give the public notice that if any speech of mine appears 
with Latin quotations in it these quotations are due to the 
reporter, and are not due to me." 

" A book which is read for examination purposes is a book 
which has been read wrongly. Every student ought to read 
a book, not to answer the questions of somebody else, but to 
answer his own questions." 

And so Oil. 

James Moffatt, D.D. , D.Litt. 


MR. CONRAD AT HIS BEST.* 

The most remarkable quality of Mr. Joseph Conrad’s 
new set of long-short stories, “ Twixt Land and Sea,” is 
the ease and simplicity of the language. Mr. Conrad is as 
Intense, curious and subtle a student of human nature in 
action as he was in that early masterpiece of his, ” The 
Heart of Darkness,” but his manner of tackling a subject 
is now extraordinarily fine. He used to be a melancholious 
amateur of the picturesquely violent side of life vainly try- 
ing to masquerade as a simple seaman. His point of view 
was essentially literary, and all kinds of literary influences 
were apparent in it — Zola’s, Maupassant’s, and that of the 
Russian school of abnormal-psychological novelists. The 
striking originality of his exotic themes and the inspiring 

• 'Twixt Land and Sea.” By Joseph Conrad. 6s. (Dent 
St Sons.) 


zest for the adventurous side of life that mingled curiously 
with his rather morbid interest in the derangements of the 
human machine, saved him from being a mere importer of 
the latest Continental fashions in literature. Yet his 
authenticity of imagination was somewhat over-laid by the 
various evidences of his literary apprenticeship. In ” Lord 
Jim ” he became his own master : yet one still felt he was 
a literary man studying a case of conscience rather than a 
sailor who had gone to sea from the love of adventure. 
Even that splendid vigorous sketch, ” Youth,” was the tale 
of a literary pilgrimage : it miglit have been written by 
Pater, had it been possible for that amateur of curious 
emotions to make a voyage to the Orient in search of new 
sensations. The rich and heavily loaded diction, with its 
search for strange and telling epithets, and its laboured 
though effective studies of picturesque effects, gave too 
literary an air to the narrative. 

In his new set of stones of seafaring in Eastern Seas Mr. 
Conrad retains all his old subtlety, intensity and disquiet- 
ing, brooding imaginativeness. But instead of displaying 
his literary power, he conceals it. He comes forward 
as an ordinary retired master-manner in a mood for 
telling in simple, easy, artless speech, some yarns about life 
in the Indian Ocean and off the coast of Siam. He leaves 
out important bits of his narrative, and has to interrupt 
his tale later on in order to bring them in and make clear 
what he is leading up to. Not only is the dialogue collo- 
quial, but much of the description is the talk of a middle-aged 
skipper repeating himself at times and using little tricks 
of speech of a commonplace sort. Yet, with this loose and 
apparently unlaboured way of writing, Mr. Conrad gets a 
wonderful power of expression. He docs not now go in 
search of sensations and emotions, strange, subtle, exotic 
and tragical. They happen to him — a simple-minded un- 
adventurous skipper of a windjammer engaged in carrying 
sugar and potatoes, grand pianos and other chance cargoes, 
from island to island. He begins with an extraordinary 
love affair, the character drawing in which is one of the finest 
things he has ever done Poe and Baudelaire, and some- 
one with a sense of humour they did not possess, might have 
written it in collaboration. The next tale is about a mur- 
derer, whom the skipper helps to escape ; and the last is 
a study of love and jealousy and death. Each of them 
represents Mr. Conrad as an incomparable master of the 
longish-short sto: y. His art now owes nothing to anybody : 
it IS distinct, incisive, and yet suggestive ol a thousand 
things left unsaid, while in appearance it is easy to the point 
of slipshodness. Each tale, we think, is likely to stick for 
ever in the memory of the reader ; and wc arc sure we shall 
never forget Jacobus, the chief character in the first tale, 
ironically entitled ” A Smile of Fortune.” 

E. \V\. 


MACREADY’S diaries * 

By the members of his own craft William Charles Mac- 
ready was never beloved, and the tradition of him which still 
persists in theatrical circles is of an actor no doubt great in 
his way, but unsociable to the last degree, ashamed of his 
stage-surroundings, morose and arrogant towards his col- 
leagues, jealous of any and every rival, and generally snob- 
bish and egotistical. For his own part he did his best, not 
always intentionally, to earn his fellow-players’ dislike. 
The language he used of them in private — ” these wTetches,” 
these creatures,” ” these insects,” — was, we may be sure, 
repeated by him in public places and must have been can- 
vassed in pot-house and green-room. It was notorious 
that his early retirement from the playhouse was due to 
his disgust with the vulgarity and disreputable morals of 
its rank and file, and he had never concealed his impatience 
of the habits, speech and manners of the stage-Bohemia of 
his time. No wonder the easy-going mummers dubbed him 
a prig and objected to his airs of superiority and disdain. 

* "The Diaries of William Charles Macready. 1833-51." 
Edited by Wm. Toynbee. 2 Vols. 32s. net. (Chapman and 
Hall.) 
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But there is an easy explanation alike of Macready’s aloof- 
ness and of the resentment which it provoked. Caste- 
feeling was on both sides the cause of ill-will. Macready 
belongs to a type of player common enough in these days, 
when the stage is so largely recruited from the universities and 
our professional and upper-class families, but almost unique 
eighty years ago. A public-school boy, dreaming at Rugby 
of glory to be gained at the bar, he was called upon to sacri- 
fice his ambitions and to resign himself at seventeen to the 
atmosphere of a miserable provincial theatre and its com- 
pany of uneducated and probably drunken and foul- 
mouthed actors. His father had to be rescued from bank- 
ruptcy and the lad put his shoulder to the wheel. Young 
prodigies even then could secure a vogue in theatre or 
concert-room, and the boy Romeo won favour and .set the 
elder Macready on his feet again. But in sa\'ing his father 
he condemned himself to a species of servitude and exile. 
If he had his ideal — and a very lofty ideal— of the profession 
he thus perforce embraced, he never grew used to or tolerant 
of its practitioners, and the nausea which the fastidious 
youngster must have felt as he contrasted the accent and 
behaviour of his stage-associates with those of his Rugby 
school friends was never forgotten, and seems to have 
affected permanently his relations with actors of the old 
school. Their slang, their ilhterateness, their weakness for 
alcohol, their improvidence, their stupidity in their own 
work, got on the nerves of this student and Puritan who 
could not see the touch of kindliness that so nearly excused 
their vices. To this excess of sensitiveness he added an 
irascibility which found vent in the wildest invective. 
Macready had always got a grievance against somebody 
and was always making or inventing for himself enemies. 
At the same time his demands on his friends were far too 
extravagant, with the result that he was constantly being 
disappointed and embittered. His resource in the case of 
foes fancied or real, or of " false” friends, was the free 
indulgence of his tongue. He railed against these .sinners 
at his club, and the victims of his abuse were not 
long left uninformed. Critics and brother-players were 
often attacked ; what wonder that they ” conspired ” 
together to thwart Macready’s hopes of self-advancement. 
The slowness of his rise to fame is to no small extent to be 
accounted for by the antagonisms he aroused. His fits of 
anger, too, had their bad effects on his peace of mind and his 
art. An explosion was always followed by worrying moods 
of repentance and he never acted his best if his thoughts 
were distracted or his emotions in a turmoil. An unhappy 
man, as he must on the whole be described, he with his 
suspiciousness and irritability, was himself the author of 
much of his unhappiness. 

We see the man for what he really was, we sec his good 
jsidc as well as his external faultiness, in his diaries already 
printed in part by Sir Frederick Pollock along with the 

Reminiscences ” and that editor’s continuation of Mac- 
ready’s autobiography, but now for the first time published 
in Messrs. Chapman & Hall's two handsome volumes, more 
or less in their entirety. No more remarkable and complete 
revelation has ever been penned by an actor. Incidentally 
these diaries provide us with most valuable sidelights on the 
social life of the time, for there were few contemporaries 
of mark with whom Macready did not rub shoulders, and 
these fite as it were in procession through the pages of his 
journals. But of far more vital significance is the portrait 
which all unconsciously the diarist paints of himself. From 
first to last we discover him actuated by two great passions, 
the one, professional ambition, the other anxiety to secure 
the ease of his wife and children. Always he is study- 
ing and re -studying his parts ; never had he to face even 
among the presspaen he denounced as ” vermin ” and filth 
of the world,” so severe a critic as he himself was of his own 
pcrtormances. Always, too, he is thinking how he can add 
to the comfort and provide for the future of his family, and 
sees in ^ honue the haven wherein he can throw aside every 
anxiety smd annoyance ; storm as he might out-of-doors, 
he fo?md peace there, and quite the most charm- 

irtg fJSure of.his,^4ries is the tenderness and loy^ty which 
infox;^ to his (^nldren and mother. 


Like most actor- managers he had his temptations to 
infidelity, but love-sick girls got no encouragement from him 
— ^there was never a more constant husband. Warring 
against these passions were the contrary instincts of pride 
and ill-temper. He was conscious of mauvaise honie in 
his social and business dealings, yet he could never cure 
himself of the fault. Again and again, in his diaries he 
makes confession of ridiculous surrenders to bursts of anger 
and earnestly vows to make a change. Yet within a short 
while there comes a fresh record of oftending and remorse, 
and resolutions arc made once more only to be broken. 
His unrestraint, as he knew quite well, had its most serious 
side in the fact that it not merely jeopardised his profes- 
sional position but also liis family’s prospects. Yet even 
the thought of these could not prevent his assaulting his 
own manager, Bunn of Drury Lane, to pay off old scores of 
persecution and insult. Only when the affair was over could 
he contcin])lalc the consequences ; then he passed a sleep- 
less night in agony and bemoaned his folly. If sometimes 
he could not control his fists he could rarely put a bridle on 
his speech, 'khe man who could denounce a whole p»eoplc, 
the Americans, as ” a nation of blackguards,” was not 
likely to be merciful to individuals. So Talfourd came in 
lor censure as having what wc should call, nowadays, a 
swelled head. Browning became “ an insect” and a “puppy,” 
because when, smarting under the failure of “ A Blot on the 
'Scutcheon,” he met Macready (ine day he sho'wed signs of 
embarrassment. Dickens tliough once voted “ conceited,” 
could live up to the actor's ideal of friendship and .so was 
“ dear Dickens ” to the last, ]ust as Carlyle pleased some- 
how even in lus “ exceptious moods.” But other authors, 
Bulwcr excc])ted, were not so fortunate, much less actors. 
It is a tell-tale fact that Macready has hardly a good word 
to say for any rival playci of his day, from Edmund Kean 
to Charles Mathews ; at ev’cry one he carps and gibes. 
Even Helen Faucit, whom he championed so handsomely 
during a phase of undeserved scandal, is spoken of as “ silly” 
on occasions and is described as “ generous in her requisi- 
tions.” The touchiest of men, Macready seems to have let 
all sorts of imagmary wrongs- sour his feelings and prompt 
him to reprisals. And so he went on manufacturing 
mi.series for himself. Pity is the sentiment his own account 
of his career inspires. And yet he had his consolations. 
He conquered success. He had the refuges of his God and 
his home. y. G. Bettany 


THE NEW LIFE OF BYRON.* 

It was high time for a new' “ Life of Byron ” ; for, as 
Miss Mayne reminds us, there has been no “ full-length ” 
Life and Letters of the poet compiled in English since 
Moore’s authorized biography was published in 1830. 
During the interval of eighty-two years much valuable 
material has been made public, of which I need specify 
only the Recollections of Lady Blessington (1834), of the 
Countess Guiccioli (1869), and of Lord Broughton, pub- 
lished two or three years ago ; the Letters and Journals, 
edited by Mr. Rowland Prothero, and, last and perhaps 
most important, the “ Astarte” of the late Lord Lovelace 
(1905). Of the new matter furnished in these volumes, 
the authoress of the new “ Life ” has made fullest use, 
and hence it may be fearlessly asserted from the outset 
that for the present Miss Mayne’s “ Life ” holds the fiel^J; 
For those who read but one Life of Byron, her work has 
superseded all others. Not that it is to be understood that 
the book is faultless. Miss Mayne has not always arranged 
her facts with due regard to perfect ease jn reading ; nor 
is her literary style, at least at the outset, always perfectly 
clear and simple. She is not happy when she quotes, with 
apparent approval, (p. 87) a description of Cambridge as 
” a mere receptacle for youth,” or characterizes Henry 
Mackenzie's ” Man of Feeling,” (p. 108) as a ” rather 
foolish book,” or John Galt (p. i6o) as ” author of two 

• " Byron.” By Ethel Colburn Mayne* 2 Vote With 
Eighteen Illustrations, (Methuen.) 
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Byron, 1813-14. 

From the engraving by C. Turner after the painting by R. Westall, R.A. 


novels whose names still survive.” In her next 
•edition such slips as Cancence (p. 269), pacim 
i(p. 270), Monteith for Monreith, may fitly be 
amended. But these are the merest details. 

What is ,of infinitely more importance is that her 
book is characterized throughout by full informa- 
tion and by a generous and unflagging, yet not 
uncritical, enthusiasm for her subject. 

In her chapter on Byron, "The Man's Man,” 

Miss Mayne quotes the saying of a recent writer 
not named, that a ” Life of Byron ” is in reality 
little more than an account of Byron's love- 
affairs, which she proceeds to characterize as 
” perliaps the most foolish and shallow of the 
many judgments in that sort which have been 
delivered upon him.” None the less, I must con- 
fess that to myself the most interesting part of 
her book is its discussion of the love episodes. 

For, in the first place, slie writes of these from 
the feminine point of view, which in itself is in- 
teresting ; and secondly, from that of one who 
unites a woman’s innate sympatliy and delicacy 
of feeling with a breadth of mind and a knowledge 
of the world which arc less generally characteristic 
of the sex. Nor is she prudishly reserved. As 
will be gathered, then, from what has been already 
said, she rises above the tri .’lahty of “taking 
sides,” whether for or against her own sex, study- 
ing each successive problem on its merits, and 
bringing to bear thereon the sympathetic insight, 
as it were, of a dramatic poet. 

Of Byron’s childhood, school and college life, 
there is now nothing frcsli to be told. Nor docs 
]\Iiss Mayne add to our information regarding 
the “ (hrl of Cadiz" and “Maid of Athens” 
amourettes. But she is probably right in sur- 
mising that the influence on Byron’s after-life of 
his school-boy passion for Mary Chaworth has 
hitherto been exaggerated. His later feeling for 
her was at most the constancy of the inconstant. 

Mr. Edgeumbe’s theory that Medora Leigh was Mary’s 
child by Byron* is justly dismis.sed, after examination, 
as surmise wholly unsupported by evidence. 

It is scarcely until 1812, then, that the love-drama of 
Byron's life begins in earnest. This was the year of the 
“ Byron Fever,” when, following the publication of the 
first half of “ Childc Harold,” “ language could hardly 
exaggerate the folly that prevailed.” The first victim was 
Caroline Lamb, the story of whose relations with the poet 
begins romantically and closes sordidly. Already a wife 
and mother, though still very young, she was then at the 
height of her social success — a success of freshness, origin- 
ality, daring impulse and “ spoiled childishness.” “ That 
beautiful pale face is my fate,” she wrote, after her first 
meeting with Byron, and her immediate impulse was to 
flee from him. But she quickly thought better, or rather 
worse, of it, and paid the penalty with her reputation, 
reason, and perhaps life. Had that been all, she would 
have remained at least a romantic figure. But, alas ! her 
ill-regulated impulses had ere this betrayed her into hysteria 
or ill-breeding. Nor is it easy to avoid imputing to her 
the rumours which, four years later, led to Byron's social 
ostracism. The Countess of Oxford, that mature volup- 
tuary, who succeeded I-ady Caroline as Byron’s mistress, 
seems to have appealed to him as calm after storm, for to 
her alone of all his loves did he profess gratitude. 

The truth regarding the separation of Lord and Lady 
Byron, which, long familiar in the form of rumour, was 
imparted to a limited circle by the late Lord Lovelace's 

Astarte,” is here for the first time made public property. 
By Miss Mayne's skilled investigation of this delicate and 
painful matter a tardy act of justice is done to Lady 
\ Byron, who emerges from the ordeal in her true character 
— as a woman of narrow mind, perhaps, but of unswerving 
rectitude of conduct and of almost superhuman powers of 
self-control and of keeping her own counsel. ” Annabella ” 

. ♦ See *' Byron ; The Last Phase.” By Richard Edgcumbe« 


Byron never invited sympathy, nor cravxd to be under- 
stood ; but, stoic as she was, one cannot doubt that she 
must often have longed for both. The indiscretion, to 
put it temperately, of the most egregious advocate ever 
vouchsafed to prisoner at the bar did her cause incalcu- 
lable wrong. But she has now at last triumphed over 
this, and is henceforth beyond reach of injustice. One 
question now alone remains unanswered : To what degree 
did she love her liusband ^ Another point which must 
occur to every masculine reader is, Why in the name of 
common-sense did not she ask her sister-in-law to leave 
No. 13 Piccadilly Terrace ? It is true that in 1815 wrong 
done was already a thing of the past ; true, also, that 
Annabella’s suspicions were still far short of confirmation. 
But there can be no doubt that the situation would have 
been much simplified, the moral strain very much relieved, 
by Mrs. Leigh's departure. Miss Maync's book is, I believe, 
the first to publish an authentic portrait of Lady Byron. 

In the episode of Jane CJairmont, Miss Mayne reveals 
“ Claire ” as recklessly throwing herself at Byron's head, 
in a manner wholly unsuspected by readers of Professor 
Dowden's “ Shelley.” For her assignation with Byron 
seems to have been contrived by herself and consented 
to by him. Certainly to none of his mistresses, so far as 
is known, did Byron, the most chivalrous of men, behave 
with greater harshness than to Claire. The subsequent 
Venetian period, during which Marianna Segati and Mar- 
garita Cogni reigned conjointly over his heart,* marks the 
radii of his career. For four years after this Countess 
Guiccioli saved him from himself ; but she accomplished 
this at the expense of ennui and satiety, and of what looks 
very like an attempt at blackmail on the part of a complai- 
sant husband. It says much for Miss Mayne 's enthusiasm 
that she is able to follow Byron’s devious course without 
losing a jot of her admiration for what was essentially 
noble, generous, miraculous in him. 


George Douglas. 
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THE ROCK OF THE RAVENS : A ROMANCE. By John 
A. Steuart. 6s. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Mr. Steuart has chosen for his theme the old-world one 
of a brave man beset by treachery and blindly bent on 
wreaking vengeance on the heads of those most faithful 
to him. The scene is in the Highlands, and the period that 
in which the clans were divided by feuds no less than dis- 
tinguished by their tartans. The Macdonalds, under the 
redoubtable Drumskead of Drumskead Castle, are at bitter 
enmity with the Mackintoshes. Their chief is growing 
old, and, when the story opens, banishes Conall the 
seer, and hands over the gallant Ranald Glenranald to 
the charge of the young man's enemy and rival. Mungo 
Dearg. How Mungo is eventually involved in the meshes 
of his own toils, and Ranald and the chief's beautiful 
daughter Mona are united, must be left to the author to 
tell. Suffice it that there is ample excitement for the most 
excitement-loving of readers to enjoy ere the coils of the 
serpent are set straight and the just and the unjust come 
to their own. 

BUNCH GRASS: A Chronicle of Life on a Cattle Ranch. By 
Horace Annesley Vachell. 6s. (Murray ) 

As a novelist Mr. Vachell has scored so many successes 
that a new volume from his pen cannot fail to excite the 
curiosity, and confident anticipations of goodly entertain- 
ment, of many readers. But Mr. Vachell is also known as 
the author of a delightful volume dealing with life and sport 
on the Pacific Slope of California, and therefore this volume 
has as it were a double claim on our attention. And it may 
be said at once that which ever may be the earlier interest 
which moves a reader to take up “ Bunch Grass " he will 
have no occasion for disappointment. Whether the score of 
stories are read as fiction or for their vivid pen-pictures of 
Californian life around and about a cattle ranch thirty years 
ago they are quite absorbingly attractive. Mr. Vachell 
points out in a preface that " in a modest way he may 
claim to be a historian, not forgetting that the original 
signification of the word was a narrator of fables founded 
upon facts." The history which he presents is of the cir- 
cumstances that attended the transmuting of ‘ ‘ the Land of 
Yesterday " into " the Golden State of To-day- -and To- 
morrow " and in the course of it he shows us something of 
the comedy and tragedy which attended the transmutation. 
He begins with an account of the way in which " Alcthea- 
Belle " the first " school-marm," of the village of Paradise 
fought down the weaker side of her own nature, and how 
she mastered single-handed the refractory youth of the 
neighbourhood ; he tells of the " holding up " of the stage- 
coaches in the lawless days, and of the whipping out of revol- 
vers and shooting " on sight " ; of the Chinese Riots when the 
** Coon Dogs " hunted out and tortured the Celestials, and 
of how a Chinaman cook, " Mary " was saved from these 
ruffians by his master's coolness and resourcefulness ; and 
in the closing story he gives a remarkable account of the way 
in which a wife-beater and torturer of the " under-dog " 
came by his end. The stories are at once vigorous in charac- 
ter and incident, and vivid in their descriptions of a past 
that is recent when measured by years but far distant if 
,meas\ired by the changes that have taken place in the 

country described. 

* 

•THE MYSTERY OF 31 NEW INN. By R. Austin Freeman. 
6s. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

To those criljcs that have grown weary of the modern 
detective and his cheap melodramatic dives into the 
troublous- sea of pi:iteent-day crime, we would recommend 
an acquaintance with Dr. Thomdyke, the central character 
in'^his novel. It is easy to gather the sympathy and 
skill that have gone to the creation, and the justification, 
of Mr. Austin Fneeman’s detective hero. " The Mystery 
of 91 Nw Iim has not been written in the usual style 
^ detectii^e fiction-^that is from the exlSS backward, with 
an irntati|ig ^xjp^aiuiMon clnmsily fitted to a series of more 


or less unconvincing mysteries. The writer has honestly 
grappled with two apparently insoluble problems in Lon- 
don's criminal life. On the one side, he lias confronted 
us with the pathetic figure of an old man in a lonely house 
in Kennington, one who is being obviously poisoned by 
morphia by a mysterious German and his housekeeper, 
both of whom pretend that their charge is dying from 
sleeping sickness. On the other, he places the sudden 
and unexpected death of a comparatively wealthy man in 
New Inn, who has made two wills within a brief period 
and in practically the same terms, and yet, by his latter 
act. has diverted £^ 0,000 from its legitimate destination 
It is easy to see that Mr. Freeman has been bom with the 
mind of a writer of first class detective stories, for he has 
an eye for every detail that matters, a most entertaining 
style and method, and an extraordinary patience in the 
adjustment of details. This new story with its brilliant 
climax should certainly establish him as a recognised 
English Gaboriau. 

THE CELESTIAL CRITIC, By Vincent Brown. 6s. (Chap- 
man & Hall.) 

In his latest story the author of " A Magdalen's Husband 
has given us a remarkable study of the mind of a working- 
man. It contains just those elements that might have made 
a really notable work of fiction. Mr. Brown, however, dis- 
appoints us, though he provides several strong situations 
which are cleverly treated. Real dramatic power is shown 
in the passages which describe John Brood’s discovery of 
his wife’s infidelity, and much, we think, might have been 
made of his acquaintance with the “ wonderful creature " 
who appeared to him " like a woman out of Shelley’s 
poetry. For a time she proves to be an intei esting mystery, 
and talks with Brood, who is " a man of theories," of the 
great things of life. But she docs not long remain on her 
pedestal. Brood hears that his brother, a drunken soldier, 
is to marry this " herald of his dawn,” and he suddenly 
realizes that he has been worshipping an image of clay. 
And in the end it is the little cripple, " The Celestial Cntic," 
to whom he turns, finding peace in her simple religion. Jt 
is an uncommon and readable story, and one of unusual 
merit despite its disappointing features. 

THE SECOND CITY. By W. J. Eccott. 6s. (Blackwood.) 

There has been a brief and passionate episode in the 
past of Sheriff-Substitute Dunlucc, which has made him 
the father of an illegitimate son, of whose very existence 
for a long time he is unaware. When the blow falls he is 
happily married — for the second time — to a devoted and 
very charming wife — an attractive and admirably-drawn 
character. Mrs. Dunluce is in reality the Sheriff’s erst- 
while mistress, fearing that the revelation would involve 
the loss of her husband's affection and respect. The 
situation is further complicated by the fact that in Scot- 
land the subsequent marriage of parents legalises their 
offspring. On these foundations Mr. Eccott has built up 
an altogether admirable novel, which presents several 
unusual features. " The Second City," however, is 
primarily noteworthy as a sympathetic and suggestive 
study of life in modern Glasgow. In this respect, indeed, 
the novel appears to be of considerable value. In any 
case it will add to Mr. Eccott 's reputation. 

COMMONERS' RIGHTS. By Constance Smedley. 6>. 

(Chatto & Windus.) 

This is a book that leaves you congratulating yourself 
that you did not miss it. " The most \ ^rplexing ‘factor 
in the marriage question is the inevitable growth of the 
human soul," says Miss Constance Smedley in#her preface." 
It is to be hoped that some day wives and husbands will be 
viewed in the same light as ordinary individuals, and their 
service to each other estimated by the genuine growth in 
good which their mutual influence eflects, not only individu- 
ally, but in relation to the community in which they live,*' 
The "perplexing factor" and the great problem of tho* 
people’s^ rights provides the theme of an uncommonly finei 
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story. Miss Smedley attacks her subject in a straight, 
clear-sighted, sympathetic way, and draws for us with great 
skill and quiet humour a group of characters absolutely 
true to life. The book is admirably illustrated by Mr. Max- 
well Armfield. “ Commoners' Rights " concludes a trology 
of novels by Miss Smedley (each complete in itself) dealing 
with the same big question — the family life in its relation 
to the individual and to the community. 

A DAUGHTER OF THE MORNING. By Hugh de Selin, 
court. 6s, (Chatto & Windus.) 

Constance Howard, a young lady of some twenty-five 
summers, awoke one morning unusually early and was 
annoyed to find that she could not go to sleep again. She 
was at a loss to know how to occupy the time before break- 
fast : she had a horror of thinking about such elementary 
questions as her own life and her own body. Such matters 
were considered morbid in her respectable household, and 
Constance distrusted “ morbidness.” Eventually she 
jumped out of bed and gazed out of her window, and then 
fell on her knees to pray that she might be made ‘ ‘ a daugh- 
ter of the morning.” She was not quite sure what she 
meant by the phrase, but it remained in her mind. Con- 
stance’s prayer is answered, and the steps of her development 
arc cunningly portrayed by means of two threads in the 
story. Smith, the gardener in Constance’s home, has an 
invalid wife, who is so devoted to her husband that his 
happiness is her only joy. Hence an illicit connection with 
Lucy, Constance's maid, merely causes the good lady 
gratefully to sing her ” Nunc dimittis/' Before Constance 
could gain spiritual insight, however, it was necessary for 
her to fall in love with a man who was already married, and 
who only withdrew from an alliance on the ground that if 
one lives in the world one must conform to its standards. 
It was impossible for the story (as conceived by the author) 
to proceed on anything but unpleasant lines, and we are 
sorry that his great gifts should not have been displayed 
to better advantage. 


WINDFRINT VIRGIN. By Wilkinson Slicrren 6s. (Ham- 
Smith ) 

Mr. Wilkinson Sherren breaks new ground in his new 
novel ; he does not this time write in the tragic vein, nor 
does he lay his scenes in the glamorous atmosphere of 
Wessex. For the most part, his story pas.ses in London, and 
is a brightly written, very entertaining sentimental comedy. 
Windfrint Virgin is a charming little country maiden who 
comes to London bent on seeing life and earning her own 
living. She calls with a letter of introduction at the office 
of Mr. Wentworth Williams who has recently opened a 
Friend-in-Need-Bureau and set up to give advice on all 
subjects to any who need it — for a consideration. He finds 
Windfrint is delightfully unqualified to act as a clerk but 
partly out of sympathy with her, partly attracted by her 
pretty face and happy ingenuous manner, and partly per- 
suaded by the letter of introduction, he engages her, and in 
her capacity of assistant to the proprietor of the Bureau 
she presently begins to enter upon adventures, and upon 
one that alters the whole course of her career. Timothy 
Squebb, who falls in love with her and with whom she falls in 
love does not strike you as being good enough for her ; good 
man in his way though he may be. Williams for all his 
flippancies is a far more pleasing and attractive personality ; 
he is moreover something of an idealist, and his knightly 
behaviour towards Windfrint when her guardians shut her 
out after midnight is a charming romantic episode. And 
Williams, too, falls in love with her, and somehow in spite 
of appearances at the end you cannot help suspecting that 
she really loved Williams the better of the two men though 
she did not know it herself. It is a brisk and lively tale, 
so thoroughly modem that the Suffrage Movement plays 
a part in it, and told so deftly and with such skill in charac- 
terisation that one is as keenly interested in its men and 
women as in the xomance that is woven about them. 


HONEY, MY HONEY. By Katharine Tynan. 6 s. (Smith. 

Elder.) 

This is a fresh, sweet, wholesome tale of youth and love, 
with a stately English home for its setting, and a cosmopoli- 
tan atmosphere. The de Crepignys live in Rose Hall, an 
old mansion on a hill just outside the village of Hartwell. 
Down in the valley lies a beautiful old Elizabethan house — 
” Frant,” which originally belonged to the de Crepignys 
but which passed out of their hands some generations back. 
The latest occupant has been Honey’s godfather. Sir John 
Barton. It was known that he intended leaving Frant to 
Honey so that the old house might be restored to its right- 
ful owners ; but Sir John dies suddenly, just before Honey’s 
nineteenth birthday, without leaving a will, and so Frant 
passes on to fresh hands. The de Crepignys are too poor 
to buy it when it is put on the market, and it is finally 
bought up by an American family, the Fairbrothers. The 
village is thrown into agitation by the unconventional 
ways of the new owners of Frant. Lucinda Fairbrother is 
delicious with her fascinating chatter and her manner of 
looking after her Poppa and Momma. Poor Momma can 
never get used to having all her work done for her and longs 
sometimes to ” hustle round ” herself, and Poppa can 
never recognise social distinctions and is always being 
brought to order by his Bunty-like daughter. Honey, 
prepared to hate these people for desecrating Frant, grows 
to like them and their simple, unaffected ways immensely ; 
indeed she grows to more than like the tall young son of the 
house, Denis, and this although she is already engaged to 
a middle-aged, courteous gentleman of her parent's choos- 
ing. The plot develops casil36 naturally, holding the 
reader's interest from first to last. Each character in the 
story portrays the sympathy and insight for which Miss 
Tynan is famous, and the story of Honey will add yet one 
more name to its author’.s long list of deservedly successful 
books. 

THE BANDBOX. By Louis Joseph Vance 6s. (Grant 

Richards ) 

Although the picture on the wTapper of this book shows 
a mammoth liner, and one of the chapters is entitled 
” Ismay ? '' it has nothing wdiatever to do with the 
Titanic disaster. It is, in fact, one of those delightful 
stories w'^hich Mr. Vance know'S so well how to produce. He 
has a light to ach, a sprightly wit, and gives us a succession 
of absorbing incidents which never allow the interest to 
flag from beginning to end. Two bandboxes — identical 
twins — two characters — identical in appearance— a Cado- 
gan collar wwth a king’s ransom, a beautiful actress, a 
jealous lover — these are the ingredients wdiich go to make 
up an ingenious story w'hich is sure to attain wide popularity. 
The actress finds that the necklace mystcnou.sly vanishes 
from her state-room on the Autocratic, and a Mr. Iff, a most 
laughable passenger, who is suspected of the theft, dis- 
appears just as strangely when the ship reaches New York. 
The subsequent chapters are full of adventure, telling how 
the twin bandboxes reach the wrong owners, and how Mr. 
Iff’s double is frequently thought to be Mr Iff himself, 
and altogether there are complications of a most exciting 
and amusing character. It would spoil the reading of this 
capital story to even indicate how Mr. Vance eventually 
unravels the amazing tangle. 

VARICK'S LEGACY. By G. B. Burgin. 6s. (Hutchinson.) 

” Varick’s Legacy ” takes the form of three young 
literary men, ” left ” to him by the dying Terson, who has 
befriended them. It is fortunate for Kesteven, Isaacs, and 
Benne that Varick is starting a new monthly magazine, on 
the staff of which he promptly enrols them. Although no 
longer in danger of actual starvation, it must not be sup- 
posed that the three friends find their way altogether clear 
and smooth before them. Not the least of their difficulties 
is that there are only two heroines to divide between them. 
But you may always rely upon Mr. Burgin to bring to pass 
a happy, yet withal natural, ending, and he certainly has 
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not failed in his latest novel. The story is good, as a story, 
but we are inclined to think that the book will attract more 
particularly by reason of the admirable pictures of the 
light and shade of London literary life which it affords. 
In this respect the book is really admirable, unstrained, yet 
effective, natural and truthful. It possesses also several 
of tho.se quaint and humorous minor characters with the 
treatment of whom the author has many times proved 
himself to be adept. In fact, " Varick’s Legacy ” is quite 
one of the best books Mr. Burgin has written. 

THE MA.KESHIFT MARRIAGE. By Baillie Reynolds Os. 

(Hodder & Stoughton ) 

Mrs. Bailee Reynolds has a remarkable ability for placing 
liT characters in the most hopelessly complicated circum- 
-stinces, then unravelling the entanglement easily and 
re lucing the discord to perfect harmony. Her latest book. 

The Makeshift Marriage.” displays to great adv'antage 
h-^r talent in this direction It is an interesting book 
l):jcausc of its convincing naturalness, and it is told in the 
author's usual absorbing, unaffected style It is the story 
•of a man who, too weak to face Ins first real disappointment 
with courage, and jilted by the girl he has loved, is piqued 
a*i 1 jealous and immediately marries somebody else. The 
•strong, ably realised characters of the man’s wufe and his 
m ^ther are drawn with striking truthfulness and sympathy. 
And the makeshift marriage which might have, and almost 
diJ succeed in ruining three lives, despite difficulties and 
apoarent failure, proves to be the pathway to happine.ss 
after all. 

THE STREET OF THE FLUTE-PLAYER. By H. de Vere 
Stacpoole 6s. (Murray ) 

One feature of the author's consummate skill, proved in 
other fields, is that he can throw the veil of romance over 
•the Athens of Socrates, the contemplative critical Athens, 
the city, too, of pettifoggers and demagogues. We may 
•feel inclined to condemn the passion of the hero and heroine 
•as an anachronism, but the adoration ot the fisher-boy for 
the hero is pure Greek, Cireek romance. But apart from 
all this there is endless romance, for all who have our 
author’s eyes, in the sunrise and sunset which the fisher- 
boy sees at the beginning and end of the book : ” the stars 
^erc all shivering away and dissolving,” ” he noticed that 
dusk and night do not fall from the sky which is eternal, 
but rise from the earth which is mutable.” As ” Sea- 
ballads ” might have foretold to us, Mr. de Vere Stacpoole 
•creeps farthest into the romantic heart of old Athens, when 
he gets on board the ship and shows us the romance of 
trade. ” The perfume of old cargoes still clung to her, 
«pice and wool and oil.” She sets sail ” to the tunc of a 
iflute, the slatting of canvas, and the rhup-pa-pai of the 
hauling chorus : haunted by the tune of Proteus blowing 
liis conch to the flocks of ocean.” The rescue of the heroine 
from this ship is a brilliant piece of conception and expres- 
sion. We glory in her rescuer, the fisher-boy, even as he 
glories in Diomed. We suffer agonies when the brutal 
Egyptian pursues him round the pond. His survival recon- 
ciles us to the Romeo and Juliet tragedy. 

THE GOODLY FELLOWSHIP. By Rachel Capen Schauffler. 

' 6s. (Macmillan.) 

Yqu don’t seem to know much about Christianity. I 
should think you were a Moslem or something just as 
xijggerent. When we read round at prayers the other day, 
jjrou looked for John in the Old Testament. I saw you. 
Mary Freyer thinks we ought to pray for you to be con- 
verted.” This is how the heroine, a wealthy young 
American girl, is addressed by one of the children of an 
American missionary in Persia. Jean Stuart has to take 

E fuge with her fellow countrymen and women for a winter, 
id though she has no sympathy with their creed, she learns 
to appisciate most of them, and in the end to marry a sort 
of Roahlster, a gruff antipathetic man, who proves too 
strong fdt^heif. Miss Schauffler has not fallen into the 
ponltn^A novelists who make Capital out of 


foreign missions. She can write a romantic story of love, 
adventure, and the little intrigues which go on even in a 
mission community, but the thing is done without undue 
sentiment on the one hand and without the affectation of 
superiority which spoils many novels of this class. The 
characters arc vividly drawn, there is a strong romantic 
interest, and above all there is a humour in this book which 
makes it singularly pleasant. Persia ha= an attraction for 
us at present, and although the authoress does not give 
lessons on Persian policy she will throw a number of side- 
lights on life in that country, for the readers of her delight- 
ful story. 

CHARLES THE GREAT. By Mrs. 11. H. Penrose. 6j. 

(Methuen ) 

Mrs. J^enrose has not, perhaps, chosen the happiest title 
in the world for her new novel. To many minds ” Charles 
the (rreat ” will suggest a study in historical romance, and 
many case-hardened readers nowadays will tell you that 
they are tired of all forms of ” period ” stories. It would 
be a pity, however, if the public neglected the delightful 
modern comedy that figures under this disappointing title. 

” Charles the Great ” is really a Great Creation, and he 
deserves to be known, not for his virtues, but for vices. 
These are tlie common property of many self-indulgent and 
easy-living bachelors who make a pretence of a culture 
and genius which they do not possess, and who, for a time, 
at all events, mv^anably succeed in imposing their own 
views of their importance upon their friends. Mrs. Pen- 
rose herself would not pretend, we imagine, that the pivot, 
upon which she has based this full-length study of a petty 
rural tyrant, has any remarkable novelty of conception. 
As a matter of fact, the idea of a man getting a poor and 
needy author to write a book for him, and then sending 
this spurious novel forth as his own production, has been 
used many times. Mr. Anstcy, for example, did it with 
sardonic effect in ” The Giant's Robe ” ; but Mrs. Penrose 
has a more delicate touch, and we arc not .stretched on the 
rack for a period covered by three hundred pages before 
we are satisfied that the impostor will be unmasked by the 
people who matter to the scheme of her book. Mrs. 
Penrose has distinct gifts of humour and literary charm. 

THE WEAVING OF THE SHUTTLE. By C. Holmes Cautley. 
6s. (Duckworth.) 

As the title implies, this is a story with a mill as the 
mainspring of its plot. It is by no means a new idea, and 
there is nothing peculiarly arresting about the treatment. 
But the book, though it could have been briefer with 
advantage, is of sufficient interest to demand one’s entire 
attention. Michael Esholt was the owner of Barsland Mills 
He Jtiad one daughter, and one son who had spent enough 
time at Oxford to make it difficult for him to settle down 
to work in a Yorkshire mill. Esholt's works manager was 
Mathias Tempest, whose daughter Zillah, by reason of her 
good looks and superioi education, was the belle of the 
village. Stephen, of course, falls in love with her, and on 
his father’s discovery of the fact is forbidden to pursue 
matters to their natural conclusion. Michael Esholt sends 
his son away temporarily and advises Mathias to do the 
same with his daughter, but in the best chapter of the 
book Mathias refuses to acknowledge his master’s control 
over his private affairs. The climax is reached when 
Mathias gives his master notice, after serving him all his 
life. Mathias Tempest sets up a rival concern, which by 
drawing off the spring-water from the other mill has the 
effect of bringing Esholt to the verge of ruin. It would be 
unwise to reveal the happy conclusion of the book. It only 
remains for us to congratulate the author on a good piece 
of honest, unsensational workmanship. 

ONE CROWNING HOUR. By Sydney C. Grier. 6s. (Black- 
wood.) 

Owing to a highly-developed sense of right and wrong, 
Geoffrey Garrick has been placed in an invidious position 
towards his command in the Indian Army (of the East., 
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India Company). He has made himself awkward to the 
Government, and the Queen has dispensed with his services. 
He adds to his troubles by a misunderstanding with his 
fiancee, Geraldine, and his engagement is broken ofi. A 
disappointed man — and, to tell the truth, rather a sulky 
one too — he is looking for trouble wherever he can find 
it. Opportunely enough, there comes to him a meeting 
with Leeson, a journalist and acquaintance, who has some 
knowledge of the intentions of Garibaldi. And thus it is 
that Carrick becomes a member of the historic Thousand 
who invaded Sicily and paved the way for a united Italy. 
At the same time (xeraldme pays a lengthy visit to her 
alarming and aristocratic aunt in Naples, in whose house 
she is kept in the utmost seclusion while an attempt is 
made to marry her off to a highly unattractive Ncajiohtan. 
With such materials as this for a beginning, you may be 
quite sure that Miss Grier’s story is readable and dramatic. 
It is also something more — an extraordinarily well-realized 
and many-sided picture of the times. The book contains 
many admirably presented tyjics, and the figure of (iari- 
baldi IS invested with the glamour that the devotion and 
enthusiasm of his followers have given him “ One ('rown- 
ing Hour ” is a fine historical novel, full of fire and vigour, 
and it will rank as one ol the best books that Miss G.rier 
has written. 

THE HERO OF HERAT : A FRONTIER BIOGRAPHY 
IN ROMANTIC FORM, by Maud l)jver 6s (Con- 
stable ) 

Anglo-Indian records contain few more thrilling chapters, 
apart from the Mutiny, than those relating to Lord Auck- 
land’s policy towards Afghanistan and the men to wdiose 
lot it fell to carry out that policy along the North-West 
frontier. The bare facts arc romantic in themselves, and 
Mrs. Diver, who has studied them closely, marshals them 
with consummate skill into a narratne that will command 
the deepest interest of everyone in whose heart the voice of 
duty, raised against the specious pleas of mere self-interest, 
IS capable of awakening a sympathetic chord. Her chief 
authorities are Sir John Kaye, Sir Henry Durand, and 
Captain Trotter ; but she has gone beyond these, to every 
available source, in her endeavour to make this record of a 
brave man’s career as complete and as truthful as possible. 
Her hero is Eldred Pottingcr, scion of a notable Irish family 
that has given of its best to the Empire, and a man whose 
upright dealing, simple faith, and sterling courage were 
sorely tried by Simla and its satellites no less than by the 
duplicity of Shah Kamran and his uncannily gifted Wazir, 
Yar Mahomed ; but who was as beloved of the common 
people of the hills as his memory must be dear to every 
lover of his country. Eldred Pottinger is shown to us as 
explorer, soldier, and soldier-political, in a story that 
takes us from the spring of 1837 through the long siege of 
Herat, the fatal supersession of Dost Mahomed by Shah 
Shujah, the recall of Eldred Pottinger, and the failure of 
Major Todd, his successor at Herat, to succeed where Eldred 
Pottingcr failed— failed, that is, to achieve the impossible. 
The characters of such men as Stoddart, Burnes, Con oily, 
Keane, Fane, Nott, Cotton, and Macnaghten arc limned 
with a sure and graphic touch, which is just as sure in sifting 
the good from the bad in the men against whom their 
respective wits were pitted. The tortuous course of Oriental 
diplomacy and intrigue is followed as clearly and surely as 
are the idealism and the subterfuge of the Simla Cabinet. 
In fact, the attention of the reader is held in thrall through- 
out ; but the finish is unfortunately postponed. For this 
one has to await the appearance of a second volume, to be 
entitled “ Retribution.” And this is the only disappoint- 
ment of the book. 

COME RACK I COME ROPE I By Robert Hugh Benson. 

6 s. (Hutchinson.) 

Father Benson has written a noble and uplifting romance, 
in which the evolution of character is set high above merely 
transitory happiness. The plot unfolds by means of the 
Babington conspiracy and the story incidentally includes 


a careful study of Anthony Babington and a brilliantly^ 
attractive portrait of Father Campion, as well as a priestly 
interview with Mary Stuart, a passing vision of Elizabeth 
in her barge of state. It reaches its culminating moment 
at the time of the Spanish Armada and closes witli a terribly 
realistic description of the brutally devised torture and 
death endured by a young Catholic martyr, and Ins .spiritual 
victory. In his last moments, having commended himself 
to the outstretched arms of the Crucified, he becomes aware 
of the sup])liant agony of a recusant kinsman to whose 
unwilling means he ()v\cs his death, and whom wdth his 
dying effort he absolve.s — aware too of another presence, 
the brave and tender w^oman he had once desired to make 
his wife, but w'ho had loved him so divinely as to care 
supremely for wdiat she believed his highest good, even 
though it led away from all earthly fulhlment of their 
youthful dream and pierced her with a very anguish of 
renouncement. Their story uplifts with salutary dearness 
in these days of erotu paganism that immortal ideal of love 
which Plato shadow’cd forth and the C'hristian ('hurch, when 
true to her divine mysteries, has ever cherished — a love 
wdiich can renounce all except wdiat is most (axllike in the 
beloved, if such be the command of Love Himself. The 
contrast betw'ccn the deep lieathcr-sccnted quietude of 
Derbyshire ujilands, in which we hear the bees and the 
shcc])-bells, and the tragic horror of the closing scene,, 
emphasizes the wade range of Father Benson’s power. 


Zbc ffioohmaiCs ^Cable. 


THE LOVE'SEEKER. By Maud Churton Brahy. 2s.6d.net. 

(Herbert Jenkins.) 

Mrs. Braby has undertaken a most difficult task ia 
” The Love-Seekers,” and has accomplished it walh con- 
spicuous success. She is not afraid to make the admission, 
which some very advanced people would have us believe 
is old-fashioned, that ” woman’s great fundamental need 



Mrs. Churton Braby. 
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is for love ” ; she takes the world and its men and women 
as she finds them, knows that the scorn of love is as much 
a pretence as the sentiment and romance of love often turns 
out to be, but realises that for men and women alike without 
love a human life cannot be altogether happy, and that 

there is much more need for love-making after marriage 
than before it. '' Her outlook is everywhere broad, practical, 
eminently sane. She has some frank and true things to 
sa)^ of man's selfishness in love and woman’s unselfishness ; 
and writes shrewdly of the little matters that lead to a 

falling in love," and the equally little matters that bring 
about an estrangement. There are chapters on the diffi- 
culty of finding the right mate ; on how to please men, 
and how to please women ; and one of the best chapters 
is that on how to keep love when one has gained it. It is 
a very interesting, sympathetic and wise little book, with 
much of excellent counsel in it for those who are happy, 
and of comfort for those who are sad. 

A TRAMP^S SKETCHES* By Stephen Graham. 5s. net. 
(Macmillan.) 

The reader may consider Mr. Graham’s book in two 
lights : either as a volume of remarkably interesting 
reminiscences of life on the open road, or as a powerful 
appeal to the modern world to forsake the worship of the 
golden calf. The author’s tramp was along the Caucasian 
and Crimean shores of the Black Sea, and eventually to the 
Heavenly City in the company of Russian pilgrims. His 
pen paints delicate little portraits of the simple and love- 
able Russian peasant ; it describes, too, with striking 
vividness, nights spent in strange cities and in lonely shacks. 

" I slept with the bare world as my house, the sky as my 
roof, and God as host," he writes, and, lest an incautious 
reader should exclaim " how lovely," we hasten to add 
that, like the Apostle Paul, Mr. Graham was often in perils 
of waters, in perils in the city, and constantly in weariness 
and painfulness. But the author expressly states that his 
book is more concerned with the tramp than with Russia. 
"It is the life of the wanderer and seeker, the walking 
hermit, the rebel against modern conditions and com- 
mercialism who has gone out into the wilderness." Com- 
mercialism, he says, is at present the great enemy of the 
individual man, and the only hope for salvation is first of 
all for a few to liv^e their lives out to the full in order that 
all others may live their lives completely. Mr. Graham 
seems conscious as he writes that he is a prophet crying in 
the wilderness, and even if some of his readers may consider 
that he is imagining a vain thing they will be constrained 
to admit that the pursuit of this ideal has one great merit, 
so far as Mr. Graham is concerned — the delightful record of 
his vagabondage. 

LAFCADIO HEARN. By Edward Thomas, is. net. (Con- 
stable.) 

Mr. Thomas has achieved a tour de force. By skilfully 
linking together Hearn’s owm words, he has constructed, 
after the manner of a mosaic, a just, precise and adequate 
picture of the man and the artist. Never was critic more 
dispassionate. Rarely did a book spring so entirely from 
the brain. It is an absolutely heartless piece of work. 
This is at once its virtue and its condemnation. As we once 
before pointed out in these pages, Hearn’s position is peculiar. 
Since Lis death he has been belauded by a number of persons 
who have in the main taken up the pen especially for that 
purpose, not being naturally addicted to criticism. The 
consequence is that he has assumed a position which the 
reputation of his wo$ks, either among the many or among 
the few, hardly warrants. We expressed an opinion that 
the considered verdict of some less partial and more prac- 
tised jydge would be of interest. Mr. Thomas gives us 
that verdict,, and it is in effect unfavourable. Mr. Thomas’s 
lovQf of ^the simple and fresh in literature is well known. 
He was ttkd first to insist on the qualities of Mr. W. H. 
Davie^, is^on^ of the finest living writers both in prose 
and ip. very antithesis of Lafeadio Hearn. 


The elaboration of the author of " Some Chinese Ghosts " 
would scarcely be likely to arouse his enthusiasm. As a 
matter of fact, they leave him entirely cold. We thoroughly 
sympathise with him. Hearn was a skilled juggler with 
phrases, though not so clever as Gautier, whose influence 
he never shook off. That he was only this we do not assert. 
He is said to have understood Japan better than any other 
Westerner. But he himself confessed that this was very 
little. Naturally, he could only make us understand a 
tithe of what he himself understood. Such partial in- 
terpretation is scarcely sufficient to place him in the 
hierarchy of English letters. Hearn is emphatically not 
" of the centre." Not only did he love the unfamiliar, 
but he fled the familiar. His work gives us a nostalgia 
for simplicity. All this Mr. Thomas brings out most 
admirably, but in doing so condemns his book. It is one 
of a series of " Modern Biographies,” to be concerned 
presumably only with people of importance. If Mr. 
Thomas’s estimate of Hearn is just, Hearn does not deserve 
to be included in the series. If, on the other hand, Hearn’s 
claim is admitted, then Mr. Thomas was the wrong person 
to whose care to assign him. 

IN PATRIA: An Exposition of Dante’s " Paradiso." By 
John S. Carroll, M. A., D.D. los. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Dr. Carroll is to be congratulated heartily upon the com- 
pletion of the task to which he set his hand nine years ago. 
To " Exiles of Eternity " and " Prisoners of Hope " his 
readers can now add this exposition of the Paradiso ; the 
title is Latin, but in all other respects the book corresponds 
to the plan and method of its predecessors, and crowns the 
series with an exposition, canto by canto, which enables 
the ordinary reader to grasp the poet’s symbolism and enter 
intelligently into the somewhat remote world of his concep- 
tions. Many years ago Mr. A. J. Butler observed that 
" probably no great writer has given occasion for so much 
writing on the part of lesser men." If he knew the biblio- 
graphy of the Pauline epistles he might qualify that verdict. 
Still Dante-literature, even in English, has attained formid- 
able proportions, and Dr. Carroll, with a scholar’s modesty, 
has evidently felt occasional qualms about adding another 
volume to those on the Paradiso. Anyone who has read 
Mr. E. G. Gardner’s study will understand these qualms, 
but he will also appreciate the fresh line which Dr. Carroll 
has followed. " It had been easy to rhapsodize over the 
poetic beauty ; but I have generally found that such 
rhapsody is in inverse ratio to the writer’s knowledge of the 
actual thought in the poet's mind.” The object of " In 
Patria ’’ is to unbare that thought. Even after Dr. Carroll’s 
patient and very careful analysis, most of his readers will 
probably retain the early conviction, or prejudice, that 
the Paradiso is less interesting than its predecessors. But 
at least they will understand better the theological sub- 
structure of the poem and the elaborate intricacies of 
thought and dogma which the poet has taken over from 
Aquinas and Bernard. On p. 519 the author changes the 
interpretation of a difficult passage in the Inferno (ix. 64!!) 
which he held in his earlier volume. He now suggests — 
and makes out an ingenious case for the suggestion that 
the heavenly messenger who rebukes the fallen angels ’S 
not Michael but Gabriel, and that the rod he carries is the 
virga which symbolized the Virgin Mary. On this theory 
Gabriel " represents some intervention of the Virgin’s 
grace to save Dante from the fiends of doubt that held the 
gate of the City of the Heretics.” — The book deepens the 
impression, made by its predecessors, that the author knows 
his Dante through and through, and that he possesses the 
knowledge without which, as he remarks, no real enjoyment 
of the poem is possible. He has further the ability to con- 
vey this knowledge clearly and concisely. 'There is a vein 
of quiet humour and human interest in his solid work which 
is singularly attractive. But most of all it is his width 
reading and independence of judgment which lend a special 
value to the book, and which deserve to win for it, as well as 
for its predecessors, a place on the crowded shelf of the best' 
Dante literature. 
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FAR OFF FIELDS. By Joseph Whittaker, is. net. (Dart- 
ford : Thomas W. Jenkins.) 

One fine quality that takes you at once in Mr. Whit- 
taker's poems is their absolute sincerity ; following the 
wise and simple way of Wither, he looks into his own heart 
and writes, and so there is a human note in all his verse 
that appeals to the inner life and experience of his readers. 
He has no traffic in the eccentricities and pretty artifi- 
cialities that make so much new poetry dreadfully mortal 
and even wearisome ; you would say he had suffered too 
much and seen too much of real sorrow to be able to play 
daintily with simulated regrets and imaginary woes ; there 
is a touch of intimacy, a depth and feeling of reality in 
whatever of sadness gets into his song, and withal a strong, 
indomitable spirit of hope that arises out of his darkest 
moods and sees that for all its hardship and pain and 
injustice life is a good thing and the world is still turning 
always towards the sunrise ; that it is not only 

“ the years that once have been, 

Whose far off fields are green,*’ 

but that fields as green as they lie far off also in the future. 
There is pathos in such poems as Reverie," " To My 
Mother at Rest," in " Sweet Lavender " (one of the most 
delightful lyrics in the book), and it touches you by its utter 
naturalness, its utter simplicity, and there is poetry in 
them too both of feeling and of utterance. A passionate 
pity for the poor and the unhappy, a quick, intense sym- 
pathy with broken lives and those whom the world has 
wronged inspire much of Mr. Whittaker’s poetry, but he 
find? inspiration also in his home happiness and his love of 
children — nothing could be more wholly charming than the 
birthday verses " Ten Times " — for if he has walked through 
the valley of the shadow, he has climbed to the hilltops if 
he lias wearied of a close city life, he has felt the wind of the 
open country in his face, has gloried in seeing the heath 
afire with gorse-bloom, and perhaps more than all he has 
learned among the children something of 

“ all the lessons the fairies teach in the garden that no man 

knows, 

And all that the birds have tried to tell in song since the birth 

of time, 

— These were the dower of the baby flower that stole like a 

visible chime 

Into our day from the Faraway and Once upon a Time.** 

One may say of him, as he says here of Eugene Field, 
he has " the heart that knoweth the heart of a child," 
which is the only sort of heart that really knows likewise 
the heart of a man ; and out of this knowledge he has 
written a little book that is veined with the true gold of 
poetry. We can say nothing higher in praise of it than that 
it makes one desirous of reading those other volumes that 
we gather from the title page Mr. Whittaker has written. 

,THE INNER LIFE OF GEORGE ELIOT. By Charles 
Gardner, M.A. 5s. net. (Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons.) 

Lovers of George Eliot will peruse with interest and 
sympathy Mr. Gardner’s study in the mental and spiritual 
development of that author. Though not a set biography, 
it gives a fairly complete view of her career. Very early 
in her life he traces some secret root of sorrow. In " Daniel 
^eronda " she wrote of "an entailed disadvantage — the 
deformed foot, doubtfully hidden by a shoe, which makes 
a restlessly active spiritual yeast, and easily turns a self- 
centred unloving nature into an Ishmaelite. But in the 
rarer sort, who presently see their own frustrated claim as 
one among a myriad, the inexorable sorrow takes the form 
of fellowship and makes imagination tender." It is part 
of Mr. Gardner’s theory that there was something in George 
Eliot’s make-up equivalent to " the deformed foot." As 
she has not revealed what it was it would be impertinent to 
be over-curious ; but, adds Mr. Gardner, it was the begin- 
ning of her wide tolerance, and it brought her to the con- 
viction, which grew ever stronger as life advanced, that 
fellowship was the heart of all morality. Pursuing this 
train of thought, he dates the great advance in George 
^gliot's^religious position from the time when her interest 


in Judaism was aroused. Her view of art was part of her 
religious life ; she cared little for art that did not enlarge 
the human S5mipathies. Yet Mr. Gardner arrives at the 
view that in " Daniel Deronda," which he places as her 
highest achievement as a work of art, the moralist does not 
eat up the artist. While admitting no sign that she ever 
regarded her union with Lewes as in itself immoral, he 
acknowledges that in the end she envied the simple faith 
of her unlearned relatives in Warwickshire, and would 
have given all to be able to change her past. The con- 
clusion of the whole matter is that George Eliot’s life was 
not in agreement with her inner convictions, else, like 
Mordecai, she might have stood, " a master spirit carrying 
the rich inheritance of the past into the future, fashioning 
new forms to hold the life-giving things of the Spirit." 
" Because she failed to reach her own highest conception 
of morality, she just failed to accomplish the world’s highest 
conception of art." 

THE ROYAL VISIT TO INDIA, ios.6d.net. (Macmillan.) 

Bacon told us that " travel is a part of education," but 
" The Royal Visit to India," the Hon. John Fortescue’s 
narrative of Their Majesties' tour last year, provides a 
liberal educative feast on matters pertaining to India for 
those whom circumstances keep at home. Mr. Fortescue 
commences his work with an interesting resumi of historical 
events leading up to the position of India at this juncture. 
His narrative is exceedingly attractive and an invaluable 
chronicle. The brilliant scenes of the landing at Bombay 
were excelled only in splendour by the gatherings at Delhi. 
Here His Majesty announced the revision of the partition 
of Bengal, and if anything further were needed to ameliorate 
the Bengali, we can confidently hope that the Royal visit 
to the three hundred million odd subjects of the Indian 
Empire must surely be the greatest peace-making action. 
Mr. Fortescue remarks the somewhat surprising fact that 
the King-Emperor entered Delhi unrecognised by those who 
had so long and eagerly awaited his coming. December 
13th was the day of days when the King's Proclamation 
was read, and, after being repeated in Urdu, the massed 
bands played the National Anthem, followed by the firing 
of thirty-four salvos from north to west, and afterwards 
came " a faint sound as of rending paper, which died away 
into a faint mutter and swelled again into an angry snarl 
as the feu de joie of the troops that lined the roads sped 
away for three miles from the amphitheatre to the King’s 
Camp, and rushed back from thence to the amphitheatre 
again." It was the present writer's privilege to sec the 
State functions pictured in perhaps the most remote part 
of the British Empire from the scenes of their origin, and 
the tremendous enthusiasm shown by the spectators could 
not but inspire the hope that the day may not be far dis- 
tant when Australia, Canada, and the whole of this vast 
Empire, will share the honour India has just received in the 
Royal visit, which Mr. Fortescue has so ably recorded. 

INTERPRETATION IN SONG. By Harry TMunkei Greene. 

The Musician’s Library. 6s. net (Macmillan il' Co . and 

Stainer & Bell.) 

This is the fifth of the ten books by experts, each of the 
first rank in his particular phase of the art of music, which 
are planned under the series entitled " The Musician's 
Library." Some time ago Mr. Plunket Greene lectured 
on " Interpretation in Song," and both those who then had 
the privilege of listening to his own racy delivery of maxims 
which are the fruit of a lifelong experience of singing, teach- 
ing and judging vocal competitions on his part, and those 
who missed it. will be delighted to find them all here, pickled 
(if one may emulate the author’s adroit use of metaphor) in 
the brine of his native wit. Salt has a certain mordant qual- 
ity, and if any preparation of it is strong enough to bite into 
the envelope of self-complacency which surrounds the 
average " steady and stolid-y " concert-singer of the bad 
old school, here it is. For the intelligent young singer 
already well-grounded in technique (the bwk is avowedly 
not written for the beginner) whose career lies plastic in his 
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own hands, this treatise bodies forth a model, perfect in its 
proportions, exquisite in its details, which should fire his 
noblest aspirations. He is made to realise in the clearest 
fashion that the mere physical efficiency of his vocal muscles 
and their control are to him but as the mallet and chisel of 
the sculptor : tools and nothing more. So far does the 
author press this point that he actually recommends his 
students not to know too much about the muscles and how 
they do their work — so long as they do it. His greater 
concern is with those delicate affairs of brain, tempera- 
ment, magnetism, sense of atmosphere and sympathy which 
must guide the tools if a work of art is to result. The tren- 
chant chapter on Purity of Diction cannot be too strongly 
recommended ; nevertheless, its distilled common sense 
is merely such as ])crvadcs the entire work. The hints on 
Programme-making, the Singing of P'olk-Songs. and above 
all, on How to Study a Song -m which three songs, by 
Schubert, Schumann and Stanford, are dealt with line by 
line and word by word -add greatly to the intrinsic value of 
this exposition of the complete art of singing. 


IFlotes on 1Rcw Boohs. 


MESSRS. MILLS ct BOON. 

It IS clear from Mr Harold Simpson’s Rambles in Norway {6s.) 
that there are not many parts of Norway, south of Trondhjem, 
which Mr. Simpson has left unvisited. His unpretentious, 
pleasing little book will be a useful guide to those who have not 
yet seen Norway ; they could do much worse than follow in his 
steps. While those who know their “ gamle Norge ” will like 
to have the illustrations. ^Ir. Simpson tells us nothing very 
new or startling — except when he describes the motor services, 
which did not desecrate those lovely roads when we were last 
in Non^'ay. Neither does he give us any picturesque Bcrrovian 
conversations with outlandish fellows or romantic ones. He 
obviously writes what happened to him, nothing else, and is 
that not excessive honesty ^ While he was driving the long 
miles — he was not base enough to patronize the motors — did 
he not, by some chance word from his attendant, see a story 
fit for us ? The scenery, of course, is thoroughly described, 
and literary matters are remembered He visits Ibsen’s grave, 
and gives us pleasant tales of Bjdrnson, We ourselves were 
fortunate enough to speak to both of these great men, and to 
encounter Grieg at Vossevangen, where the tourists prc.ssed 
against each other at the windows of the best hotel, to watch 
the fragile, little, white-haired genius eat his supper. What this 
book might profitably have included is a map, on which the 
author’s route and the alternative ones, both by fjord and land, 
could have been marked To ramble as this author did is 
probably the best way. for the distances forbid a w'alking-tour, 
unless only a small portion of the country is the traveller’s 
object, and to bicycle is verv arduous. It is surprising that 
the Romsdal did not find mu h fa\ our with Mr Simpson ; but 
he had heard so much about it and be w.is determined not to 
let himself be led by the nose Yet one cannot say that, like 
lago, he is “ nothing if not critical,” and judging from this 
book he is a pleasant man to travel with, lie has a good deal 
yet to see in Norv^^ay ; especial! v some of thi^ more secluded 
spots, and one of them alongside of a lake in which a water- 
sprite is said to li\ e If he will jdease in his next volume on this 
country not tc be quite so matter-of-fact and full of good advice and 
kindly gossip, if he will be more like the delightful creature of 
that lake wc shall have pleasure in revealing to him where it 
may be ff und. 

The publishers of Miss Maude Annesley’s new book, My 
Parisian Year (los. 6d, net), fairly take the wind out of our 
sails by describing the work as ” fascinating,” ” very amusing,” 
and ” most delightful.” It is a tribute to the author’s skill 
that, having read the book, we are left without any of our natural 
desire to quarrel ith the jDublisher's description of it. The 
\»rork is obviously the result of a long acquaintance with her 
subject; and Miss Annesley everywhere makes good her claim 
to possess ” a good memory, a keen observation, and complete 
honesty.” The topics discus.sed are remarkably varied, and 
may be said to cover the subject as far as is possible within the 
limits of a single volume. Children, servants, students, theatres, 
halls, shops and re^^taurants, are some of the topics on which Miss 
Annesley writes with a whole-hearted enjoyment that she suc- 
ceeds irt communicating to her readers. To the modest list of 
qualifications that she claims she had every right to add a 
refreshing sanity of outlook, which displays itself in much subtle 
criticism, as well as in much valuable information. The intending 
visitor to jParis should not miss this book ; it will greatly whet 
^he appetit^'and undoubtedly reduce expenses, by its valuable 
instruction on the best ntethods of countering the tricks of the 
wily ,garcon. Split infinitives and a superffuity of “of courses '* 
are a few of the sacrifices that Miss Annesley makes to the Graces. 


MESSRS. STANLEY PAUL & CO. 

Mr. Sabatini has been aptly described as a writer of cloak 
and dagger novels. In The Justice of the Duke (6s.) we have 
an exciting and well-told tale, with Caesar Borgia as hero. 
Mr. Sabatini has already published a long and careful life of 
Ca'sar Borgia, so that he knows his period well, and has rightly 
seen that it forms excellent material for a romantic, historical 
novel. The atmosphere of excitement and the villainy of the 
times is well portrayed. The excitement of the plot is well 
sustained, and we read on continually anxious to know what 
will happen next. Wc do not get — nor do we expect in a novel 
of this sort — much subtle psychology, nor arc we particularly 
interested m the actual individuals. But Caesar Borgia does 
stand out. Wc can .sec that he is a great man, and we are im- 
pressed by his ruthless j'jcrsonality ; he .seems a veritable super- 
man, not cruel for the sake of cruelty, but quite merciless m 
the means he uses to gain his ends. We feel that he was not 
altogether an unlienevolent despot. The most thrilling chapter 
in the book is ” The Lust of Conquest,” in which Monna Panthasi- 
Ica uses all in vain her woman’s wiles, and is herself taken captive. 

MR. WILLIAM HHINEMANN. 

An unfailing interest clings about any first-hand record of 
the tragic events of the Indian Mutiny, and m China Jim, by 
Major-General J. T. Harris (3s. 6d. net), wc have not only a 
description by an eye-witness, but an account by a soldier who 
took part in the quelling of the mutineers. ” China Jim ” 
tells of his march to Umballa, and on to Delhi in those terrible 
early days of the massacres ; he tells of his work at the famous 
Flagstaff Tower, and of his part m the taking of the Ridge. 
His style is not j-iarticiilarly inspired, but his concise, plain 
statements arc not without their impressiveness. The reason 
for the book’s title, which might be puzzling to the un- 
informed, IS that General Harris passed from active service m 
India to activ'e service in China, where his deeds, and his ” ac- 
quisition of property ” earned him the name which has since 
stuck to him. Apart from the big events with which the author 
was concerned, the volume is a chronicle of minor personal 
matters, with here and there a mild ant'cdote. Minor personal 
matters can, however, sometimes shed a sidelight on larger 
affairs, and the General’s experiences touch on .some rights and 
wrongs of Army life, which do not usually appear on the surface. 
These are the recollections of a soldier of close on eighty years, 
of age, and they are published at ” the oft-repeated request of 
many friends and acquaintances.” 

MESSRS. GEORGE ALLEN & SON. 

Basil Verely : A Study in Charterhouse Life, by Archibald K. 
Ingram ( 3 .s. 6d ), is one of the best books for boys that 
we have met for a long time. Although it makes a special 
appeal to present and former Carthusians, it will be eagerly 
devoured by every youngster who loves a good yarn. Mr. 
Ingram has not only a wonderful knowledge of the thoughts 
and aspirations of boys, but he also knows what will interest 
them. In this story he gives the career of Basil Verely at Charter- 
house. We first meet him as a year-old baby left on a door- 
step and adopted by a kind-hearted old lady ; next he becomes 
a ” new bug,” determined to have a jolly time and enjoy himself 
to the full. The incidents and exciting adventures ot his school 
life arc faithfully recorded, and it is evident the author has an 
intimate acquaintance with the Charterhouse. Basil, one of 
the most popular boys at the famous school, meets his father, 
a broken-down actor and drunkard, under extraordinary circum- 
stances and has a sad awakening. The boy is suspected of the 
theft of a valuable diamond, and runs away. The sequel tells 
how he ov^ercamc the difficulties which .suddenly beset him, and 
how he determined to undertake a noble and worthy work. 

SUNRISE PUBLISHING COMPANY. WARRINGTON. 

T.uke Hamilton Talbot, whose Poems (3s. fid. net) have been 
collected by Mr. Arthur Bennett, was by turns actor, jioliceman, 
detective, and had been for honie time Chief Constable of War- 
rington before he died by his own hand at Cairo in 1907. In a 
long and very interesting Introduction Mr. Bennett tells tfee 
story of Talbot’s life, and the poems themselves amply justify 
the care he has taken to give them .something of permanent 
form. They were evidently written under many influences, and, 
as their editor admits, one may hear in some of them echoes of^ 
Keats, of Poe. of Wilde, of Kijihng, but always there is in them 
too that individual note that saves them from being echoes/ 
only. The moods, feelings, exj^eriences they embody are the 
poet’s own. There is a pathos of real regret in ” Lost Bohemia, 
and power as well as pathos in ” A Slum DweUer to the Sea.” 
Some of the poems have flowered out of poignant incidents 
that Mr. Talbot mu.st have encountered in his everyday working 
life among the poor, the outcast and the lawless sinners of War- 
rington ; on the other hand there are love songs and thoughtful 
lyrics that are full of charm and fancy and delicacy of sentiment 
and music. It is clear from Mr. Bennett’s sympathetic memoir 
that Talbot was no ordinary man ; and his work has in it qualities 
of strength and beauty that lift it above that of the ordinary 
minor poet. This is a book that the lover of poetry will thank 
us for bringing to his notice. 
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THE LETTER - BAG OF LADY 
ELIZABETH SPENCER STANHOPE 

By A. M. W. STIRLING. With a Colour Plate, 2 
Photogravures, and numerous other Illustrations. 2 vols, 
32s. net. 

FANNV BURNEY AT THE COURT 
OF QUEEN CHARLOTTE 

By CONSTANCE HILL. With numerous Illustrations. 
16s. net. 

COKE OF NORFOLK AND HIS 
FRIENDS 

By A. M. W. STIRLING. New Edition, Revised, with 
some additions. 16 Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 

THE VAN EYCKS AND THEIR ART 

By W. H. JAMES WEALE, with the co-operation of 
MAURICE W. BROCKWELL. With numerous Ulus, 
trations. 12s. 6d. net. 

THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE 

By JOSEPH TURQUAN. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 

A TRAGEDY IN STONE 

By LORD REDESDALE. 7s. 6d. net. 

CROSS VIEWS 

By WILFRIDS JACKSON. 5s. net. 

VITAL LIES 

By VERNON LEE. 2 vols. 10s. net 

THIRTEEN YEARS OF A BUSY 
WOMAN’S LIFE 

By Mrs. ALEC TWEEDIE. With 16 Illustrations. 
16s. net. 

THE HISTORY OF THE PHILHAR- 
MONIC SOCIETY 

By MYLES BIRKET FOSTER. F.R.A.M. With Ulus- 
trations. 12s. 6d. net. 

ROMANTIC TRIALS OF THREE 
CENTURIES 

By HUGH CHILDPRS. With numerous Illustrations. 
12s. 6d. net. 

NAPOLEON’S LAST CAMPAIGN IN 
GERMANY 

By F. LORAINE PETRE. With 17 Maps and Plans. 
12s. 6d. net. 

THE STORY OF DON JOHN OF 
AUSTRIA 

By LUIS COLOMA. Translated by LADY MORETON. 
Illustrated. 16s. net. 

MY LIFE IN PRISON 

By DONALD LOWRIE. 6s. net. 

TRAVEL, TOPOGRAPHY, Etc. 

POETRY AND DRAMA. 

AUSTRIA— HER PEOPLE AND 
THEIR HOMELANDS 

By JAMES BAKER. With 48 Pictures in Colour by 
DONALD MAXWELL. 21s. net. 

THE OLD GARDENS OF ITALY 
AND HOW TO VISIT THEM 

By Mrs. AUBREY LE BLOND. With 100 Illustrations 
from her own Photographs. 5s. net. 

GATES OF THE DOLOMITES 

By L. MARION DAVIDSON. With numerous Illustra- 
tions from Photographs. 5s. net. 

DRAKE : the text of the new play 

AT HIS MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 

A Pageant Play. By LOUIS N. PARKER. Illustrated. 

' Cloth, 2s. net , paper. Is. net. 

THE POEMS OF ROSAMUND 
i MARRIOTT WATSON 

With a Portrait in Photogravure. 5s. net. 

THE VOICE OF THE GARDEN 

Chosen and Edited by LUCY L. CABLE BIKLE 
3s. 6d. net. 

NEW FICTION 

THE JOYOUS ADVENTURES OF ARISTIDE PUJOL. 6«. '** I-®®**® 

With 32 Illustrations by Alec Ball, Large Impression) 

HOFFMAN'S CHANCE. 68. . „ 

.THE UNBEARABLE BASSINGTON. bs J 

THE LOVE DREAM. 6s „ ^ 

THE ILLUSIONS OF MR. AND MRS. BRESSINGHAM. 69. 

THE BOUNTIFUL HOUR. 6s W 

JOCASTA AND THE FAMISHED CAT. 6* f 

sunshine SKETCHES OF A LITTLE TOWN. 3 ». 6d. net. ^’'l^ A^NeU Lyons 

THE NEW HUMPTY DUMPTY. 6.. .. _ ®Z 

AN AMERICAN GIRL AT THE DURBAR. 

AT THE SIGN OF THE REINE PEDAUQUE. „ e- ‘ 

ALSO AND PERHAPS. 6s. ®y Sir Frank Swottonham 

ELIZABETH IN RETREAT. 

ELSIE LINDTNER. 3 s. 6d. net i, X*^*’**k* 

THE LAST RESORT. Sy **• r. P^®®* ®*«"®**y 

BEGGARS AND SORNERS. 6s. „ • Jy A”*® 

THE TOMBOY AND OTHERS. 3 s. 6d. net »y B, Marriott Watson 
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Christmas List of Choice 

ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS 

A Book by Children for Childrra 


OUR NURSERY RHYME BOOK 

Edited bv LETTY and FRANK LIT'J’LEWOOD, with a Preface by S. R. LITTLEWOOD, and Twelve Coloured 

Illustrations by HONOR C. APPLETON. Ss. net. 

SONGS OF INNOCENCE By WILLIAM BLAKE 

With a Preface by THOMAS SECCOMBE, and Twelve Coloured Illustrations by HONOR C. APPLETON. 

Small 4to, 5s. net. POPULAR EDITION, 3a, 6d, net. 

FAIRY TALES By CHARLES PERRAULT 

Newly translated by S. R. LITTLEWOOD, with Twelve Coloured Illustrations by HONOR C. APPLETON. 5s. net. 

WIVES AND DAUGHTERS By Mrs. GASKELL 

With a Preface by THOMAS SECCOMBE, and Eight Coloured and Sixty Black and White Illustrations by 

M. V. WHEELHOUSE. 5s. net. 

The STORY of SAINT ELIZABETH of HUNGARY 

By WILLIAM CANTON. Author of " A Child's Book of Saints." With Eight Coloured Illustrations by ELEANOR 
FORTESCUE BRICKDALE. 6s. net. A limited Edition de Luxe is also issued : Price on application. 

THE STORY OF SANTA CLAUS 

By S. R LT TTLliWOOD. With Coloured Illustrations by SIDNEY FILMORE and GERALD LEAKE. Is. 6d. net. 

THE STORY OF PIERROT 

By S, R. LI TTLEWOOD. With Black and White Illustrations and Cover Design by SIDNEY FILMORE. Is. net. 

DANCING : Ancient and Modern 

Charmingly Illustrated. By ETHEL L. URLIN. 38. 6d. net. 

AN ARTIST IN CORFU Written and Pictured by SOPHIE ATKINSON. 

BRITTANY AND THE BRETONS 

Written and Pictured by GEORGE WHARTON EDWARDS. 18s. net. 

R ATURE. 3 .. 6d.net BycLAuo jjEW VOLUMES OF THE REGENT LIBRARY 

EGERToF"^^'^ uEtrat^*' : Leather, 3,. 6d. net. 

MUSIC IN POETRY AND PROSE. B> aua i CHARLES DICKENS. Uy w. h. helm. 

M, INGPEN. j jane AUSTEN. By LADY MARGARET SACKVILLE. 

THE CHARM OF INDIAs bv claud field. SHELLEYs By roger ingpen. 

^^■'^ESAKEs An Anthology of Poetical GEORGE ELIOT. By VIOLA MEYNELL. 

Addresses by Devout Lovers to Gentle Maidens. Editeil by — ^ 

STEPHEN LANGTON. .. OLIVER GOLDSMITH. By PADRAIC COLUM. 

WARDS OF THE STATE 

A Study ol the Prison Life. By TIGHE HOPKINS. 10s. 6d. net. 

A HANDBOOK OF RELIGIOUS ORDERS 

Bv the RIGHT REV. ABBOT GASQUET and DOM NORBERT BIRT, O.S.B. 7s. 6d. net. 

LACORDAIRE 

V ' y ^ By the COMTE D’H.^USSONVILLE, of the French Academy.^LTranslated by 

■ J ■ A W. EVANS. Several Portraits. 3s. 6d. net. 
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EVOLUTION IN THE PAST 

By HENRY R. KNIPE. With Fifty Illustrations by ALICE B. WOODWARD 
and Six Landscapes by ERNEST BUCKNALL. 12.. 6d. net. 

ITALY^ WAR FOR A DESERT 

Being some Experiences of a War Correspondent with the Italians in Tripoli. 
By FRANCIS McCULLAGH. Fully Illustrated. 10*. 6d. net. 

Please write for Complete CataloKue to 95, NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W. 
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From “ Parsifal ** 
{Harrap). 

Qlustiated by WiJly Pogdny. 


” But Powers more strong than we are have unfurled 
The flag that thou must follow through the world.* 
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ART AND ARCHITECTURE. 

It is little or no use arguing on questions of taste. Some 
of us are in the way of affecting an appreciation of what 
is admittedly great in art and literature, simply because 
we have not the courage to acknowledge that it does not 


From Ballads Weird and Wonderful 

{Lane), 

appeal to us. We may dispute boldly enough as to whether 
th^ work of thjs^old master is or is not greater than the 
work of that, but if we really thought the books or paint- 
'ings 'of one or other of them were inferior to what had 
been done by some quite new and practically unrecognised 
genius, we should be too discreet to say so out loud. 

* Well, I dod"t think I am a critic of that sort — none of 
us do. "But then % am never much disposed to draw com- 
p&risdhk. I RO through a g^ry, or a parcel of 


books, I am not so keen to criticise and ffnd fault with 
Cruikshank, say, because he did not rival Rembrandt, or 
with Tom Moore because he was a lesser poet than Milton, 
as I am to enjoy myself. Therefore, when I sit down with 
a stack of new illustrated volumes on the table before me, 

I do not open them with any intention of showing how 

clever I am by belauding this 
artist or belittling that, but in 
a comfortable, catholic frame 
of mind, prepared to be inter- 
ested in whatever is interest- 
ing and to be pleased with 
whatever is beautiful, no 
matter what form it may take. 
The Venus de Medici is more 
beautiful, touches a higher 
perfection of art than Peter 
Pan in Kensington Gardens, 
but Peter Pan is very beauti- 
ful sculpture nevertheless. 

I shall start then, with 
“The ITfhzi Gallery, be- 
cause I can enjoy all the 
pictures in it, and praise them 
freely without risk of bringing 
my artistic taste into dis- 
repute. Here we have a col- 
lection of old masters whose 
work the suffrages of many 
generations have justly 
stamped with their approval. 
There arc other and less 
known paintings in the famous 
Italian gallery that Mr. P. G. 
Konody and Mr. T. Leman 
Hare have not included in 
their book, and of these I shall 
say nothing — partly because 
that is nearly as much as I 
know of many of them — but 
the fifty they have reproduced 
are beyond criticism. They 
include some of the finest 
work of Sandro Botticelli, Fra 
Angelico, Andrea del Cas- 
tagno, Fra Filippo Lippi, 
Domenico Ghirlandaio, Leon- 
ardo da Vinci, Raphael, 
Michaelangelo, Andrea del 
Sarto, Carpaccio, Giovanni 
Bellini, Giorgione, Titian, 
Tintoretto, Rubens, Albrecht 
Diircr, the younger Hans Hol- 
bein, and many another of 
those greatest of great painters 
who were neither for any one 
age nor any one country, but 
for all time and for all the 
world . The pictures are most 
admirably reproduced in 
colour, and Mr. P. G. Konody 
writes of them and of their 
painters ably and with fulness 
of knowledge. He traces skil- 
fully and very interestingly 
the rise and passing of the 
various potent schools of 
painting from the earliest 
evolutionary stages of Italian 
art down to the younger years 
of last century. The attractive and sumptuous appear- 
ance of the book is in every way worthy of its contents. 

In *' The Van Eycks and Their Art,"* Mr. W. James 
Weale, with the co-operation of Mr. Maurice W. Brockwell, 
gives a sufficient biography of Hubert and John Van 
1 “ The Uffizi Gallery." By P. G. Konody. Edited by T.Lwnan 
Hare. With 50 Plates in Colour. 21s. net. (T. C. & E. C. Jack.) 

• " The Van Eycks and their Art." By W. H. James weal©; 
with the Co-operation of Maurice W. Brockwell. Illustrated. 
i2fl. fid. net. (John Lane.) 



Tamlane. 



Eyck, and biographical notes concerning other members 
of their family. They reproduce in black and white and 
deal in detail with twenty-four authentic paintings by the 
Van Eycks, and furnish in an appendix a list of four hun- 
dred other of their pictures ; there is an exhaustive cata- 
logue raisonn 6 , and concise chapters on their last paintings, 
their dTawings, and a 
chapter on those character- 
istics of their work that 
enable one to decide on 
their authenticity and 
date. It is a well-arranged, 
carefully written book, and 
one that students will find 
invaluable. 

Two very adequate and 
pleasantly written hand- 
books to the Louvre' and 
our own National Gallery, 2 
have been written by L. 

E. Richards and J. E. 

Crawford Flitch, in Mr. 

Grant Richards' daintily 
produced “ National Trea- 
sure " series. They tell 
how these two great col- 
lections came to be formed, 
and give ample accounts 
of the paintings, sculpture, 
antique pottery, and mis- 
cellaneous artistic treasure 
that is enshrined in them ; 
each being illustrated witli 
thirty-one beautiful re- 
productions of representa- 
tive work. From Mr. 

Grant Richards, too, comes 
a handsome volume of 
“Tile Engravings ol 
William Blake,"* with a 
critical study and a 
catalogue raisonne by 
Archibald G. B. Russell. 

It IS as easy to run into 
extravagance in praising 
Blake as in depreciating 
him. To me it has alwa^^s 
seemed that the thought, 
the symbolism, the rich 
imaginative suggestiveness 
of most of his paintings 
and engravings are finer, 
more majestic than the 
pictures themselves. He 
seldom drew a really 
beautiful face, though he 
drew many that were im- 
pressive and full of pathos 
or cloud's^ grandeur. His 
angels are too solid ; too 
sinewy and muscular ; his 
old men are too often 
hairily grotesque when he 
means them to be clothed 
in majesty and terror. 

Again and again you arc 
charmed and thrilled by 
the exquisite grace and 
sweeping freedom of his 
lines, to be badly shocked 
by the crudely-drawn 
features or strained, wooden, impossible attitude of 
some central figure in his'^design. The masculine figure, 
the eagerness and alert, vigorous life of it, in " Glad Day " 

' The Louvre.'* By E. E. Richards. Illustrated. 2s. net. 
(Grant Richards.) 

* ** The NatioiuJ Gallery,** By J. E. Crawford Flitch. Illus- 
trated. 28. net. (Grant Richards.) 

• " The Engravings of William Blake.** By Archibald G. B. 
Russell. Illustrated. 258. net. (Grant Richards.) 
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is all a~wonder and a glory, and there is the right ecstasy 
shining in the eyes, but the simpering mouth and clumsy 
nose hurt you where all else is so fine. But it is no use 
saying such things — Blake’s work is far too great for the 
flaws in it to leave it other than splendid. Turn over 
these leaves and marvel at the dreadful energy and might 


expressed in his engraving of " Death ! Great Proprietor 
of All ! " — a grim, monstrous creature ruthlessly trampling 
a crowned king under his feet, flourishing a great dart in 
one hand, and with the other tearing the sun down out of 
the heavens. There is something of strange, quaint beauty 
in " When the Morning Stars Sang Together," though the 
scheme is too bizarre ; it is too literal in its interpretation ; 
in a sense it is too simple, but in a higher and deeper sense 



From Ballads Weird and Wonderful Hugh of Lincoln. 

(Lane). 
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it is not simple, not spiritual enough. Nevertheless, you 
turn back to it, curiously fascinated, touched and pleased 
with the grace and abandon of those singing stars in 
human shape ; the noble-featured, ineffably ancient god 
dominating the centre of the picture, the day and the 
night riding forth to left and right of him, his foot planted 
on a too tightly curled substantial cloud that forms an 
arch from under which a group of mortals kneel, gazing 
up in worship. But I still think Blake’s finest engraving 
— the simplest in idea and yet one of the most profoundly 
significant — is the “ Death’s Door,” and it says much tor 
the soundness of the often despised public taste that it is 
also the most popular. That, also, is one of the thirty-two 
excellent examples of Blake’s prints with which this book 
is illustrated. Mr. Russell has written a good and concise 
biography, and pays just and discriminating tribute to the 
genius of ” the only great master of original engraving whom 
England has produced.” This is a book of unnpie interest, 
and will be regarded as the standard work for collectors. 

Puvis de Chavannes,^ the subject of M. Andre Michers 
monograph in Mr. Heinemann’s ” French Artists of To- 
day ” scries, died only some fourteen years ago, and is 
beginning to win that due recognition in our country which 
has long been accorded to him in his own. He was an 
ideahst ; he was uninfluenced by the teachings of the 
realists and the impressionists and, working m the classical 
tradition, conjured on to his canvases those ” luminously 
lovely visions that restored French art to the empire of 
idealism.” M. Michers biographical and critical study of 
this great latter-day painter is enriched with forty-eight 
engravings of his pictures. 

Art — it may not be necessary to say this, but there is no 
actual necessity for leaving it unsaid — art fulfils itself in 

* “ Puvis de Chavannes.” By Andre Michel. Notes by 
J. Laran. Illustrated. 3s. 6d net. (Hememann.) 
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many ways : in the building of a 
church or a house, no less than in the 
painting or drawing of a picture ; in 
making furniture, glass, pottery, arms 
and armour, no less than in carving a 
statue, and among the books that still 
wait on my table are some containing 
manifestations of art in all these divers 
kinds. Here are four containing paint- 
ings by four distinguished living artists,, 
and I take ” Parsifal ”* first because it 
chances to be uppermost. This is the 
glorious story of the Holy Grail not 
modelled on the Wagner opera, but 
retold from ancient sources by T. W, 
Rollcston, and illustrated ih colour and 
in black and white by Willy Pog^ny. 
The text is printed on a soft grey paper, 
and a series of delicately - wrought 
decorative designs beautify each printed 
page. In the illustrations I think I am 
almost as much taken with Mr. PogAny's 
remarkable black and white effects as- 
with his gracious and exquisitely finished 
colour harmonies. The book is, as Mr. 
Rolleston suggests in his preface, ” an 
artistic whole ” — his scholarly, sensuous, 
jewelled verses and Mr. Pogany's bril- 
liantly imaginative drawings and paint- 
ings are the complement of each other, 
and between them they present the 
matchless old legend of ” Parsifal ” 
worthily, as a thing of splendour and 
haunting sadness, fashioned out of mortal 
clay and the divine stuff of dreams : 

” The human tale of sin and woe. 

Of strife and victory, that long ago 
Was rhymed and written of the Cup 
and Spear 

By many a golden pen.” 

What a contrast between this work 
" She Stoops 
and the very sharpness 

■ “ Parsifal." By T. W. Rolleston. Pre- 
sented by Willy Pos^ny. 15s. net. (Harrap.) 

* ” She Stoops to Conquer." lUustiaM 
by Hugh Thomson, xss. net. (Hodder Sc 
Stoughton.) 
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Madonna and CHiLa 
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JPrwn Mediaeval Ficnare-Sculpture in CnKlandL Exeter, West front. The statues of the upper 
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Cambridge University Press). 
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imaginings are 
such ,vast, 
evasive, scarce- 
ly - realisable 
things of the 
mind that to 
give them de- 
finite expres- 
sion with brush 
or pencil has 
seemed well- 
nigh beyond 
the capacity of 
the artist. 
Those impalp- 
able, dreadful, 
ghoulish souls 
that haunt the 
steeple and the 
echoing air of 
'' The Bells ; 
all the dark, 
dream- peopled 
i m m e n s i^t y 
that lies behind 
the sombre 
m usings of the 
poet in The 
Kaven ” ; the 
nameless 
horrors of 
“ The Haunted 
Palace " ; the 
un earthly 
twilight of 
“ U lalume *’ ; 
the tragic grue- 
someness of 


of the contrast helps you to a keener appreciation of the ‘'The Conqueror Worm ” — the bodying of such things 
widely differing merits of both. It is with “ Parsifal ” as pictorially calls for almost as vivid and burning an im- 

somebody said it was with “ Paradise Lost ” — you almost agination in the artist as their creator himself had. It is 


want to sit and listen to a solemn organ music before 
you turn to the reading of it. But you need no such 
preparation for Goldsmith’s jolly comedy “ She Stoops to 
Conquer.” You have only to say his name to yourself, 
and look at the first of Hugh Thomson’s colour drawings 
in this charming edition of the play to be in tunc with its 
humour — and what a buoyant, happy humour it is, and 
how mellow and rich it is with its old-world modes and 
manners, and who but Hugh Thomson could so nicely, 
so easily and naturally have caught the whole spirit of 
eighteenth-century gaiety as it breathes through Gold- 
smith’s lines and shadowed it forth in the faces, dresses, 
figures, attitudes of the men and women, and the quaint 
furnishings of the pleasant rooms he has painted into his 
pictures. His jovial Tony Lumpkin, his gracious, dignified 
Hardcastle, his portly, complacent Mrs. Hardcastle, and 
his delightfully pretty damsels and serv^ant wenches — these 
are the very chai actors that Goldsmith drew, rising out of 
his written words in the very shape and colour of life itself. 

The popularity of Kingsley’s ” Heroes seems to be 
perennial — those stories of the old Greek fairy tales that 
he wrote for the entertainment of his own three children 
are revived in some new form or other as sure as each 
Christmas comes round, and this Christmas they come to 
us in a sumptuous new edition enriched with colour plates 
after drawings by W. Bussell Flint, that in style and tone 
are sensitively in harmony with the glamorous old classical 
tales that thqy illustrate. 

A comparatively new-comer into the world of Christmas 
books is Edgar ^lan Poe.® Scarcely any writer is more 
dif&Quit to illustrate ; I can recall several illustrated English 
editions of his poems, but not one that has been illustrated 
adequately until now. His eerie, weird, grisly, terrible 

® " The HeroM.*' ^ By Charles Kingsley. Illustrated by W. 
Russell Flint, . £2 12s. 6d. net. Limp vellum, £$ 3s. net. (Lee 
Warner,^)* *' 

Bells ahd other Poems.” Edgar Allan Poe. 
Xllustr|t^hyiEa]hiifidl^^ 153.0^. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
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high praise to say that Edmund Dulac has 
pictured these visionary creations, these 
marvellous allegories and unrealities, with a 
skill and vigour and imaginative daring that 
no artist who has preceded him in this 
difficult enterprise has ever surpassed. And 
he has been as successful with the quiet, 
marmoreal beauty of such lyrics as “ To 
Helen," the elusive loveliness of " Fairy- 
Land," the Oriental splendour and passion 
of " Tamerlane." 

1 have no more colour-books. Next in my 
bundle comes a book of a very different 
order — the " Antiques and Curios in Our 
Homes of Grace M. Vallois, which offers 
some delightful illustrations of old furniture, 
old china, pottery and glass, and antique 
.silver, with a lucidly and jdeasantly written 
account of all such " nice old things," as 
the author calls them, which should prove of 
the greatest service to the amateur collector 
in particular. A larger, statelier tome, as 
befits its theme, is " The Armourer and 
His Craft," by Charles f^foulkcs,^ with its 
perfect ieproduction of Brueghel and Van 
Balen’s “ Venus at the Forge of Vulcan ” 
by way of frontispiece, its thirty-one other 
plates illustrating v^arieties of armour w'orn 
in \'arious ages and countries,* and numerous 
smaller diagrams and skctclies in the text. 
This IS a learned iind curiously interesting 
book dealing exhaustively with the making 
and the use of armour, supplemented with a 
glossarv of words, a list of armourers, and 
with \\hat IS not the least interesting section 
of it, a scries of short biographies of notable 
armourers. 

^ ■' AntKjucs and ('uriob in our Homes ” By 
Grace M Vallois. Illustrated 6s net (Werner 
Laurie ) 

“ “ The Armourer and Ins Craft ” By Charles 
FloullvcS lllustrat(‘d. /2 2 s. net. (Methuen.) 
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Westminster. Henry VII.'s Chapeu 
c. 1510. The Confessor. St. Peter. 
St. Edmund. 


Ruskin said there were only two fine arts possible to 
men, and they were painting and sculpture, and that 
architecture was merely the association of these arts in 
noble masses or the placing them in fit places, and perhaps 
Canterbury Cathedral offers, as Mr. Woodruff and Canon 
Danks suggest in their " Memorials of Canterbury Cathe- 
dral, the finest and fullest illustration of the evolution 
and development of Gothic architecture in tins country, 
and the completest illustration, too, of what Ruskin meant 
when he said that the twm arts of sculpture and painting 
were blended in architectural design. Ihc authors of this 
book have set themselves to supply " a trustworthy, read- 
able and compendious account of the Cathedral from the 
earliest time to the present day," and they have carried 
out their intention carefully, completely and with marked 
ability. The numerous plans and sketches add appreciably 
to the attractiveness and the value of their work. In 
"Byzantine Churches in Constantinople, Mr. Alexander 
Van Millingcn traces the history of a very different type 
of architecture—the Byzantine— as it may be found in such 
churches of that kind in Stamboul as survive in whole 
or in part from the fifth century. Comparatively few now 
remain of the many churches of that type which once filled 
the city, but these— some twenty or so in all— are dealt with 
most exhaustively in detail, care being taken to distinguish 
the original parts of each building from any alteration 
made in Byzantine days or since the Turkish conquest. 
Mr. Millingen makes it abundantly clear that there is no 

» Memorials of Canterbury Cathedral." By C. Eveleigh 
Woodruff and William Danks. Illustrated. i6s. net. (Chap- 
man & Hall.) , . _ ... 1 ,* « j 

* " Byzantine Churches m Coastantmople. By Alexander 
Van Millingcn- Illustrated. 31s, 6d. net. (MacmiUan.) 
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foundation for the 
general idea that 
Byzantine ecclesias- 
tical art is a stereo- 
typed, lifeless type, 
and has been able 
to furnish a great 
deal of valuable new 
information con- 
cerning both the 
architecture and the 
history of these 
ancient churches. 

To the student of 
architecture and to 
the general reader 
we can strongly 
recommend Mr. 
Reginald Blomfield’s 
“ Architectural 
Drawing and 
Draughtsmanship 
— it studies the 
evolution of archi- 
tectural drawing 
through the work of 
the master draughts- 
men from mediaeval 
times to the present 
day, including in its 
survey the greatest 
draughtsmen of 
France and Italy as 
well as of England. 
It is copiously 
illustrated and writ- 
ten in an agreeable, 
non-technical fash- 
ion that makes it 
readily intelligible to 
the veriest beginner. 

A. 



“ The Four Gar- 
dens consists of 
four fond and grace- 
ful prose studies, 
where nothing is said 
or done out of har- 
mony with the verse 
from Jean Ingelow 
which is prefixed to- 
“ The Old-fashioned 
Garden ; 

“ A brave old house ! 
a garden full of 
bees. 

Large dropping* 
p oppi es, and 
queen holly- 
hocks, 

With butterflies 
for crown — tree 
peonies. 

And pinks and 
goldilocks.'’ 

The gardens are 
peopled with flowers, 
children, a million- 
aire, a Scotch gar- 
dener and a most 
gentle ghost, and 
others ; for one gar- 
den is haunted, 
another old-fashion- 
ed, the third a poor 
man's, the fourth a 
rich man's. Mr. 
Charles Robinson’s 
coloured pictures and 
line drawings are as 
pretty and dainty as 
possible, and always 
appropriate. 

Blake’s '' Songs of 
Innocence is now 
almost as constant 
at Christmas as rain 


POETRY AND BELLES LETTRES until now it has not been illustrated by Mr. 

Charles Robinson. His collaboration with Mi.ss Mary A, 
“ Francis Thompson, the Preston-born Poet ”2 is Robinson has made a very suitable Christmas book, 
by another Prestonian, The illustrations are sug- 


but not a relative. The 
brief outline of Thomp- 
son’s life contains a few 
slight additions to what 
is generally known about 
the poet, especially witli 
regard to the house where 
he was born : — a photo- 
graph of this is among 
the illustrations. There 
follow a number of en- 
thusiastic appreciations 
abundantly fortified by 
extracts from all sorts 
and conditions of celebri- 
ties. Other enthusiasts 
who wish to have every- 
thing that has been 
written about Thompson 
shouM possess the vol- 
ume. Everyone will be 
glad to see the portraits 
of Thompson^ at the age 
of fifteen and thir|y-four. 

2 ‘'Architectural Drawing 
And Draughtsmanship." 
By Reginald Blomfidd. 
Illustrate. I os. 6d. net. 
(Cassell.).^ .. . 

‘‘Francis Thompson." 
By J ohnThomson. '^ 28 . 6d. 
net’ (P^FOBton : Alfred Hale- 
wood.) 



gested by "On a Cloud I 
saw a Child," " Little 
Lamb," " The birds are 
silent in their nest and 
1 must seek for mine,’* 
" That an emmet lost 
its way," " The Lily 
White, " and " Tiger, 
tiger." The last is a 
charming evasion of 
difficulty ; for the tiger 
is in a picture book 
which a child has opened 
in an old garden by a 
sundial. 

Matthew Arnold’s 
" Scholar Gypsy and 
Thyrsis " ® have been 
illustrated before now^ * 
and Mr. Russell Flint'i 
ten coloured pictures 

* ‘‘ The Four Gardens." 
By Handaysde. Illustrated 
by Charles Robinson. 6s^ 
net. (Heinemann.) 

* ‘‘ Songs of Innocence." 
Illustrated by Charles Rob- 
inson and Mary A. Robin- 
son. 3s. 6d. net. <Dent.) 

» ‘‘ The Scholar Gypsy 
and Thyrsis." Illustrated 
by W. Russell Flint. 38. 6d. 
net. (Lee Warner.) 
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appeared in 1910 in a 
large quarto edition. 
They are now re- 
duced so that the 
book fits the pocket 
of the pilgrim to 
Childs worth Farm, 
Bablock-hithe, God- 
stone Bridge, and 
Cumnor Hurst. He 
may also compare 
notes with Mr. Flint 
as to his vision of the 
shy traffickers, the 
dark Iberians," the 
" grave Tyrian 
trader," the " groups 
under the dreaming 
garden- trees," and 
Demeter who "her- 
self had trod Sicilian 
fields."' As end- 
papers Mr. E. H. 
New has contributed 
picturesque maps of 
a piece of the Oxford 
country, about nine 
miles by eight, but 
marking, with appro- 
priate lack of pro- 
portion, Childsworth 
(or C'hilswell) Farm 
and " TIjc Tree." It 
is difficult to imagine 
that the se two poems 
could be given a 
form more suitable 
for a gift book. 

It will be a long 
time Ivcfore Brown- 
ing’s " Pied Piper of 
Hamelin has ex- 
hausted the imagina- 
tion and invention 



From Mediaeval Art 
(Duckworth). 


Chartres Cathedral. Jambs of the 

LEFT-HAND AND CENTRAL DOORS OF 

South Porch. St. George, etc. 


various legends con- 
nected with flowers, 
to explain why the 
aspen quivers, why 
sainfoin signifies 
" holy hay," and 
how the speedwell 
noted St. Veronica 
wiping the face of the 
fallen Saviour, etc. 
Thus she tells " why 
the cowslip bore the 
name of Herb 
I^etcr " : 

“St Peter’s emblem 
— Heaven’s keys 
That cause its gates 
to open swing. 
The cowsli]) bells, 
resembling these, 
Unlock the golden 
doors ot Spring." 
Green Days and 
Blue Days is in- 
tentionally amusing 
from beginning to 
end. Mr. Uhalmcrs is 
one of those who find 
Pan everywhere : 

Find him, in fact, 
in the Park when 
the first crocus 
cowers ; 

Cockney is he when 
it s u 1 ts him, I 
know that he 
knocks his 

Crook at my win- 
dow at times o’er 
sixpeniTorth of 
flowers, 

Gives me his bless- 
ing anew with my 
fresh window- 
boxes ! 

He writes of town 
and country, of 
ladies, dogs, fish, fox 


of illustrators. The lover of rats, the lover of children, cubs and " the neolithic loves in a neolithic June." His 


above all the lover of pipers, each has his chance, and the verses are neat, light, never pointless, always stingless. 


man who best combines 
in his vast comprehension 
all three loves will be the 
best accompanist to 
Browning. In the mean- 
time it IS no little thing 
to have one love and to 
be inspired by it. Miss 
Margaret W. Tarrant 
probably prefers rats. 
At the same time she has 
most loyally attended 
various moods of the 
Piper, and has watched 
children running out of 
school. Her illustration 
to " Licked the soup 
from the cook’s own 
ladles ” ought to hang 
in the state apartments 
of the King of the Rats. 

Miss Glazier’s " Field- 
Flowers* Lore "* is an 
attempt to tell again, in 
verse and in pictures, 

1 " The Pied Piper of 
HameUn." Illustrated by 
Margaret W. Tarrant. 2 s. 
net. (Dent.) 

■ “ The Field-Flowers' 
Lore." Legends re-written 
and illustrated with wood 
cuts by Louise M. Glazier. 
IS. 6d. net. (Mathews.) 



From Leopards of England and other Tmk Kiho’s Leopard and 

Eaaays on Heraldry the Queen'S Unicorn. 

(CoHstabU), 


" Songs from the 
Forests ol Tanc is a 
little book containing a 
dozen pages of verse 
relating to personal emo- 
tions and New Zealand, 
together with a portrait 
of a handsome Maori, Mr. 
Chamberlin Chamberlin's 
adopted son, who has 
tran.slated one of the 
poems into Ins own 
longue. The poems ex- 
press with some grace 
and simplicity the love 
of man and nature. 

Mr. Walter Phelps 
Dodge’s "King Charles I.: 
a Study"® has evidently 
been a labour of love. 
He is a happy victim to 
the charm of that " world 
of romance, of loyalty, of 

* “ Green Days and Blue 
Days." By Patrick R. 
Chalmers. 3s. 6d. net. 
(Maunsel & Co.). 

^ '*Songs from the 
Forests of Tane." By J. 
Chamberlin Chamberlin 
2S. 6d. net. (Mathews.) 

* " King Charles I. : A 
Study." By Walter Phelps 
Dodge. IS. 6d. net. (Long). 
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faithfulness uuto death which ** belongs to those words 
‘ The Stuarts.' " By his enthusiasm he hopes to counter- 
balance the average historian " who *' is accurate but 
uninteresting." The result is a small but tender monu- 
ment of loyalty to " the most tragic king in history," 
illustrated by the portrait 


edition, revised and corrected. The art of the period 
treated by Mr. Lethaby is principally, if not entirely, 
architectural and sculptural, and the volume contains a 
very large number of excellent photographs and line draw- 
ings of interest to the student of the history of art. It is 

a wonderful book at the 


in Middle Temple Hall. 

It is now seventeen 
years since Ernest Dow- 
son’s " Dilemmas was 
hrst and last published. 
These short stories are 
interesting in themselves, 
and also from their con- 
nection with Dowson and 
with his epoch. No one 
who studies that distinct 
and not very fertile period 
can ignore them. They 
bear witness to the writer’s 
tastes in literature and life, 
and to his theory of style. 
They are of course experi- 
ments, but the experiments 
of a man like Dowson are 
not to be neglected ; and 
they are but five. 

E. T. 

COUNTY 

CHURCHES: 

SUFFOLK. 

By T. Hugh Bryant. In 2 
Vols. With 42 Illustra- 
tions. 2s. 6d. net each vol. 
(Allen.) 

For architectural inter- 
est and beauty of design, 
the churches of Suffolk are 
probably only equalled by 
those of the neighbouring 
county of Norfolk, and the 
inclusion of Suffolk in the 
County Churches series was 
inevitable . Mr. Bryant, 
who has made excellent 
use of his opportunities 
both from an artistic and 
an historical point of 
view, is a painstaking and 
accurate worker, with .1 
full sense of the value of 
brevity, for into two 
small volumes he has com- 
pressed brief accounts of 
every church in the county. 
The little books are well 
illustrated and form a 
pleasant addition to the 
series in which they are 
inch^d^d. 

MEDMEVAL ART: 
FROM THE PEACE 
OF THE CHURCH 
TO THE EVE OF 
THE RENAIS- 
SANCE, 312 to 1350. 

By W. R. L^ithaby. With 
68 Plates and 124 Text 
lllustratioii;|k 5s. net. 
(Dilbkworth. ) ^ 

"Sye have little doubt 
that the reading public 



price. 

BALLADS, WEIRD 
AND 

WONDERFUL. 

With 25 Drawings by Vernon 

Hill. 2 IS. net. (Lane.) 

Mr. Vernon Hill has 
already made a big repu- 
tation for his extraordinary 
art by the publication of 
his illustrations to "The 
Arcadian Calendar " and 
" The New Inferno," but 
we believe it will be ad- 
mitted that he has never 
done better or more effect- 
ive work than in "Ballads, 
Weird and Wonderful." 
Here, of course, we have 
a subject which the artist 
has made peculiarly his 
own, and the supernatural, 
even the monstrous, in the 
ballads unquestionably 
inspires Mr. Hill to some 
of his most remarkable 
imaginative efforts. In 
the course of a short note 
it is quite impossible 
adequately to appreciate 
these illustrations, but we 
believe we have said 
enough to warn the ordin- 
ary book-collector that in 
" Balhids, Weird and 
Wonderful" he may expect 
no prettincsses or senti- 
ment. Whether or not he 
will care for the drawings 
depends upon his own per- 
sonal predilections. For 
ourselves, we admire them 
very much indeed. 

THE 

CATHEDRALS 
AND CHURCHES 
OF ROME AND 
SOUTHERN ITALY 

By T. Francis Bumpus. i6s. 

net. (Werner Laurie.) 

Mr. Francis Bumpus has 
already, in other volumes 
of this " Cathedral Series," 
shown us the great 
churches of Northern and 
Central Italy, England and 
Wales, Northern Germany, 
Scandinavia, and Norths 
France ; and now, with 
his ripe experience, he 
takes us to Rome itself, 
and thence to Naples, 
Capua, and other cities less 
known to British pilgrims. 
A pleasant and trustworty 


welcome a new and 

cheaper' i|>dition of Mr. Lethaby's authoritative work 
!bn ^Mediaeval Architecture. Having originally appeared 
in> 1^04 the boo]c> has now attained the dignity of a third 
ByErdestZlomoii. 2s.6d.oet. <Mathew8.) 


guide is Mr. Francis 
Bumpus. No one seeking the Eternal City for^tbe first 
time could have a better^ Nay, though many have 
been paid, we lOiould stiU the 

iolorination of out author; 



could t 611 us somctliiiig' tliSit would incre&se our enduring 
joy when we wander and worship in St. Peter’s and its 
neighbouring Christian temples. For those whom fortune 
denies entrance to Italy this really beautiful book, it may 
well be, will be even more acceptable. Possessing it. these 
glorious churches are open 
to us, and the photographs 
(forty-two in number) re- 
veal to our eyes the wonders 
discoursed of by travellers. 

All lovers of Europe’s most 
sacred buildings are under 
lasting obligation to Mr. 

Francis Bumpus for his 
conscientious work. 


SHAKESPEARE’S 

ENGLISH 

KINGS. 


By Thomas Carter. 
net. (Harrap.) 




As the author says in 
the preface to this volume, 
it is inevitable, in any 
attempt to retell Shake 
speare to the cliildren, not 
to recall the names of 
Charles and Mary Lamb. 

These gifted authors,” 
he says, ” are associated 
immortally with Shake- 
speare, and their ‘ Tales * 
must remain a classic for 
youthful readers, to whom 
a simple prose rendering is 
of great value as an intro- 
duction to the genius of our 
greatest poet . ’ ’ Since , how- 
ever, the Lambjj did not 
retell the story of Shake- 
speare’s historical plays, the 
present volume should be 
very welcome as fulfilling, 
to use the familiar phrase, 
a ” much felt need.” It 
should be especially wel- 
come in that the author 
does not obtrude his own 
personality, but allows the 
poet, wherever his verse is 
simple enough to be appre- 
ciated by children, to speak 
for himself. Indeed, the 
author’s work is in the 
nature of connecting notes 
between the many passages 
quoted direct from the 
plays ; and by this means 
the youthful reader has pre- 
pared for him a very attrac- 
tive mixture of history and 
poetry. The author’s style 
is not always quite so 
simple as might be desired ; 
he is unfailingly picturesque 
and has a vivid narrative 
gift, but is sometimes fond 
of the long word where the 
short would suffice. Never- 
theless, an intelligent child 
should not find it beyond 

him, -while a child of any age or intelligence will revel 
in admirable coloured pictures by Gertrude 

" witibL w|tich this very handsome volume is 



From The Armourer and 
his Craft 
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METALWORK AND ENAMELLING. 

By Herbert Maryon. With 333 Line Drawings by Cyril 
Pearce, and other Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. (Chapman & H^.) 
Mr. Maryon’s aim has been to produce a practical work, 
rather a piece of artistic or historical criticism. With this 

end in view, ” I have taken,” 
he says, ”a different course 
from that followed by many 
writers on the subject, in 
that, instead of describing 
the making of a brooch, a 
cup or a casket, I have so 
planned tlie book that sol- 
dering, raising, stone-setting, 
enamelling and the other 
branches of the work are 
treated in separate chapters. 

I have tried to describe as 
sim})ly and definitely as 
possible each process. . . .” 
'I’lie book appears to us to be 
very simply and efficiently 
written, and it seems likely 
to prove an extremely use- 
ful handbook and intro- 
duction to its subject. 

SHERATON AND 
CHIPPENDALE. 

Little Books about Furni- 
ture. Vol III. Chippen- 
dale and His School. By 
J. P. Bl.\ke.-~VoI. IV. 
The Sheraton Period. By 
A. E. Reveirs Hopkins. 
2s 6d. net each. (Heine- 
mann.) 

These two little volumes 
are admirable in their scope 
and their manner ; they are 
excellent both for what they 
tell and what they omit. 
As an introduction to a 
fuller study of the eighteenth 
century furniture they could 
hardly be improved. Most 
people nowadays like to 
potter about wdlh an eye 
for a possible bargain in the 
way of a chair, a settee, an 
old four-poster, but most 
of these most people really 
know very little about these 
things. They arc easily 
persuaded or else over-sus- 
picious simply foi want of 
knowing. But these little 
books will tell such folk 
enough to make them 
intelligent and usefull> dis- 
criminating. Each IS illus- 
trated with a great many 
plates giving typical or 
supreme examples of pieces- 
of everv kind. One very 
pleasant thing about both 
books is that they axe 
written m a very easy style, 
and full of details that help 
one to understand the life of 
the time, and are not merely 
catalogue information about 
tables and chairs. They 
are meant chiefly for the 
amateur collector, rather 
than for the very wealthy 
person who buys regardless, and we can recommend them 
cordially. It is a small thing, but why does the name Reveirs ' 
Hopkins appear spelled differently on the title page and 
as signature to the preface of the Sheraton volume ? 


Armour of Kurfurbt Moritz. 

By Matth&us Frauenpreis, 1548. KoniKl. 
Hist. Museum, Dresden, G. 39. 
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CHATS ON COTTAGE 
AND FARMHOUSE 
FURNITURE 

By Arthur Hayden. With 
a Chapter on Old English 
Chintzes. By Hugh Phil- 
lips. With 73 Plates. 5s. 
net. (Unwin.) 

Mr. Arthur Hayden is an 


A HISTORY OF 
PAINTING IN 
NORTH ITALY. 

By J. A. Crowe and 
G. B. Cavalcaselle. 
Edited by Tancred Bor- 
enius, Ph.D. 3 Vols. 
Illustrated. £$ 3s. net. 
(John Murray.) 

All art students will 









pAK Chair, 

nllleat for squat 


with sunk^leat for squab cushion 
turned upi^^hts and legs and curious 
back, shovfbg transition from lath 
bi# to splat back. 

From Cb^ts on Cottage and 
Fkrmhouse Furniture 

{Unwin). 


authority on collecting, 
and heflias already put 
his special knowledge 
to effefciive use in a 
numbe|iof volumes for 
Mr. FB^her Unwin's 
' ' Chatsf I senes . So far 
as the I ? generality of 
collecto^ is concerned, 
old cottage and farm- 
house airniture is the 
most 2|Ccessiblc to a 
narrow ^rse . It seem s 
to us 'perfectly clear 
that w|i|it the author 
does not ' know about it 
is not Worth knowing. 
But hep^possesses also 





From Chats on Cottage and 
Farmhouse Furniture 
\Unwin). 


Sideboard of Carved Oak. 

English. Seventeenth century. (In 
the Victoria and Albert Museum.) 



Cottage 

{Vnmny 


Windsor Chair, 

boraeshod back, saddle seat, 
turned lega, with stretefaer 
Sbetiton style. 


the faculty of 
embodying his 
hints in pleas- 
ant readabb 
English, with 
the result that 
his work IS of 
unusual inter- 
est and value 
An unusual 
topic has been 
dealt -with by 
Mr Hugh 
Phillips in his 
chapter on 
Old English 
Chintzes The 
volume IS 
made the more 
attractive by 
its numerous 
illustrations, 
and it IS in 
every way a 
worthy ad- 
dition to a 
popular 
senes. 


judgment has 
been fully con- 
hrmed Mr 
Boremus lias 
added all new- 
I> discovered 
1 ac t s , but 
otherwise, ex- 
cept for the 
correction of 
misprints and 
obvaoins bJw- 
ders, has re- 
printed here 
verbatim the 
text and notes 
of the original 
edition The 
seventy - five 
engravings are 
beautifully re- 
produced This 
IS an admir- 
able edition of 
an important 
work that is 
never hkelv to 
be superselllA* ’ 


Oak Chair, 

with cresting rail of Charles II. period, retained 
and perforated arch centre peculiar to walnut 
designs. 

From Chats on Cottage and Farm- 
house Furniture 


be grateful to Mr. Borenius 
for the careful and scholarly 
work he has done in editing 
and reissuing this invaluable 
r.urvcy by Crowe and Caval- 
cascllc that has long since 
taken its abiding place among 
the classics of art history. It 
IS a most careful and exhaust- 
ive record of the achievements 
of the great artists of Northern 
Italy from the fourteenth to 
the sixteenth century, and 
though later, research and dis- 
covery have, as the editor 
remarks, necessitated a re- 
vision of the authors’ conclu- 
sions, “it is remarkable in 
how many instances their 
instinctive rightness of 
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Old German “Stein." 
Ftoht The ABC of Collecting 
Old Continental Pottery 

(Stanley Paul . 


AN ACCOUNT OF 
MEDIEVAL 
FIGURE- 
SCULPTURE IN 
ENGLAND. 

By Edward S. Prior 
and Arthur Gardner. 
Illustrated with 855 
Photographs. 3s. 

net. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press ) 

In this large and 
.splendidly produced vol- 
ume Mr. Edward Prior 
and Mr. Arthur Gardner 
discuss the siiccessional 
development of figure- 
sculpture and the part 
it played m mcdijeval 
architecture They treat 
learnedly and exhaus- 
tively of the materials in 
which such sculpture was 
worked, and the aspects 
under which we see it to- 
day — deteriorated under 


excellent photographs of 
architectural statuary, 
relief sculptures, monu- 
mental effigies, figure- 
sculpture in capitals, 
gargoyles and arch 
moulds, and on fonts and 
tomb-chests in and about 
our ancient cathedrals 
and churches. It is a 
book of great interest 
and value, pre-eminently 
a work for students, and 
one that no student of 
mediaeval architecture 
can alford to overlook. 

THE THOUGHT 
IN MUSIC. 

By John B iVkl‘-v\r:N. 

M A 3s bd net 

(Macnnllan iS: Co ) 

“ This book,” says 
Professor McEwen in his 
first .‘sentence, ” is an 




Old German “Stein.** 
inoni The ABC of Collecting 
Old Continental Pottery 

(Stanley Paul). 


the vicissitudes to whicli that 
material has been exposed , they 
give a careful and very adequate 
account of the subjects of Gotliic 
sculpture, and devote one section 
•of their book to a suggestive and in- 
teresting study of the personality 
of the Gothic sculptor. They find 
that in the main the media? val 
sculpture of England was conter- 
minous with Gothic architecture 
in England, and that the various 
expressions and phases of it were 
intimately associated in England 
with the circumstances that 
created the successive manners 
of Gothic building ; that the same 
classifications will usually cover 
both arts. As the building art 
grew dexterous and supple in the 
first half of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, so the sculptor’s art too 
grew fine and sensitive, ‘ ‘ it mas- 
tered its means of expression, and 
what up to 1200 had been of the 
nature of a block-carving, more 
symbolic than natural, is seen at 
Wells and Westminster by the 
middle of that century as the 
finished modelling of an assured 
faculty// These changes and the 
beautiful Vi^eveloimien^ of the art 
are den^irixa^ 
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From The ABC of Collecting Old 
Continental Pottery 

{Stanley Paul), 


Old Beer Mug. 


attempt to formulate a definite 
! basis on which the musical facts 
underlying the principles of shape 
in musical structure may be cor- 
related and codified.” There is 
no doubt of the value of the 
mctliods of miLsical architecture 
outlined by him to the student of 
form in mu.sic, and particularly 
to the young composer. But just 
because of this value to the young 
student, it IS a pity that such a 
fascinating subject should be ex- 
pounded in so academic a fashion, 
for a first sight of tlie treatise will 
certainly not m\'ite him. The 
dog T.atin of the apothecary must 
be learnt by the aspiring ’prentice 
before he can follow the teaching 
of tne adept, and .some acquaint- 
ance with the language of High 
Philosophy is a necessary equip- 
ment for remunerative perusal of 
this book. The author approaches 
his subject from the standpoint 
that rhythm is the basis of all 
music, and shows the logical rela- 
tion by which Units of Thought, 
as he terms them, should grow 
into musical Phrases and then 
again into Sentences if a well- 
balanced work is to result. He 
also insists, with justice, that it is 




Ffom Puvis de Chavannes (French Artists of our Day senes) La Sorbonne Les Sciences. 

{Iletneniann) 
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not enough for the would- 
be-mterpreter of music in 
studying his subject-matter 
to follow the old analytical 
method of considering the 
bar as a unit, a normal 
phrase as made up of four 
bars and so forth Ihi^ is 
inadequate he must search 
for and isolate and articu- 
late the hours of rhythm 
in the musical structure 
just as the composer did 
before him The book be- 
comes more explanatory as 
it progresses and many 
theories of absorbing inter 
est are touched on as foi 
instance, the suggestion 
that as during its three 
hundred >ears of existence 
European music has ex 
panded ehiefl> in harmome 
elaboration —to which there 
must necessarily shoitI> 
come a limit — future de 
velopments may be looked 
for in rhythm Our ae 
cepted rhythms ha\e re 



\Ckapfftan ^ Hail) 


maincd much what they were then and are elemen- 
tary as compared even with those of some Oriental 
nations 

THE CHARLES DICKENS 
ORIGINALS. 

By Edwin Pi e h Illustrated 6s net (I^ouh ) 

Those of us who have read Charles Dickens 
The Apostle of the People know Mr Pugh already 
as a shrewd sympathetic student and interpreter of 
Di( kens and therefore look in The Dickens 
Originals ' for something more than literal descrip- 
tions and accounts of the actual persons on whom 
Dickens modelled certain of his fictitious characters, 
and arc not disappointed Mr Pugh gives us very 
much more than this He tells again the story of 
Dickens s early love romance, sketching in deftly 
and vividly that Maria Beadnell who rejected him, 
and for whom his heart ached and yearned as after a 
gracious ineffable ideal until he met her again, after 
many years to be completely disillusioned, so that 
having fashioned Dolly Varden, and the Dora of 
David Copperfield out of his tender recollections 
of her, he came to picture her as he found her at last 
in the arch coy absurdly girlish but kind-hearted 
Flora of 1 ittle Dorrit To meet the real Maria, 
grown middle aged and so unlike the exquisite girl 
of his dreams was the rudest, harshest of awaken- 
ings From the moment of his great disillusion,** 
says Mr Pugh Dickens was a changed man He 
was so greatly changed that lus art was perceptibly 
affected Never again does he recapture his old 
careless mastery over his material It is as if, from 
that time onward, he is forced, almost against his 
will to examine and criticise the healthy, hearty 
ideals of his youth his youth that has lasted in the 
full bloom of its virginal innocence until now, end 
even pow is only a httle faded, a little sere But 
what he has lost in buoyancy he has gamed in 
steadiness , what he has lost m hghtness of heart he 
has gained in depth of insight yand intensity of 
feeling He does not forget that idyll of his youth, 
or the wanton maid who was its heroine , but he 
remembers, he wears his rue, with a difierence." 
And you see the difference when you comx>aTe the 
latter Estella, of ** Great Expectatiofis^'* udth the 
less humanly feminine Dora and Dolly 
Uke fn^uier Mr, ^ 
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From Puvis de Chavannes (French Artists of our Day series) 
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much loved sister of Dickens’s wife, who died when she 
was seventeen, in otlicr of the novelist’s j^irl -characters, 
and lie carefully i^ind suf^gestivcly deals with the many 
originals of his other fictitious persons that Dickens 
found among ncapiaintances and friends and in his 
family circle. It is an able and dce])ly nileresting 
study, not the least interesting parts of which arc the 
tracing of Dickens himself in his books, as boy and 
man, as young man full of hope, high sjiirits and 
dazzling idealism, and as older man grown wise and 
tolerant and perhaps a little world-weary. The senes 
of thirty portraits of Dickens, and of the men and women 
who served as sonu' of his models add gnsitly to the 
atti aetivencss of one of the best and most enjoyable of 
the many volumes that Dickens and his work have 
inspired. 

THE OLD COLLEGES OF OXFORD: 
THEIR ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY. 

By Aymei? Vallance, M A. With 50 (OIlotNpe Plates 

and 232 Illustrations in the text /4 4s net. (Batsford ) 

One hesitates before this magnificent volume. It is 
impossible to deal with it at all in a short note or to give 
any idea of its excellencies. It deals with the colleges of 
Oxford from a new point of view- -the solely architec- 
tural, and the wealth of beauty pictured in the illustra- 
tions is nothing short of a revelation even to one who 
knows his University well. Either one must write at 
length about this book or content oneself with a mere 
notification of its existence, 'fhe latter course sounds 
condescending, but unfortunately it is the only one ojicn 
to us. Om heartiest congratulations and thanks go to 
both Mr. Aymer Vallance and Mr. Batsford. 

IN FRENCH AFRICA. 

By Miss Betham-Edwards k^s. dd. net. 

(Chapman & Hall.) 

These pictures of Algeria are a rechauffe or some- 
thing very much like it. Miss 13 ctluiin- Ed wards herself 
frankly calls them “ memories,” admitting that she 
has incorporated passages from other works of hers 
now out of print. The fact too that most of her 
expeditions were undertaken in tlic company of 
Mme. Bodichon, who died in 1892, gives a clue to the 
nature of the book. But Miss Betham-Edwards’ 

“ memories ” are better reading than the first im- 
pressions of many another traveller. ” This book is 
intended as a stimulant to others longing for the 
palms and temples of the South.” That intention is 
fully realised. We do feel stimulated to make the 
acquaintance, not so much perhaps of the palms and 


temples, as of the French 
in the hill stations, of 
their hospitality “ as 
genuine and gracious as 
any in the world.” To 
Frenchwomen also, so 
often libelled as brilliant 
and elegant playthings, 
justice is done. In cir- 
cumstances of pcculinr 
hardship, in lonely dcscit 
stations, in a scmi-hostile 
land, they show them- 
selves good wives, careful 
mothers, capable liclji- 
meets. It sometimes 
happens that while their 
husViands arc away fight- 
ing m the hills; a neigh- 
bouring triVie takes the 
opportunity to menace 
with destruction the lialf- 
deserted, ill - defended 
Yet do they not 
lose tluMi' cheerincss, as 
die author and her party 
louiid when overtaken by a snowstorm in visiting the 
Cedar forest near Tonict. Drenched as they were to the 
sk 11. they had jierforcc to accept the French captain’s 
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hospitable invitation to dinner. A military baker’s big 
oven dried their skirts. Next day the report went round 
the witty little colony that the four drenched Anglaises 
had bodily entered the oven ! Next to the French the 
wonderful air of the desert attracts us, “ softer and 
sweeter than the breath blown off Cornish moors, fresher 
and more invigor- 
ating than the sea- 
, breezes at Lowes- 
toft.” For the 
[artistic there is the 
dark rich red and 
jyellow ware of the 
Kabyle villages, 
water jars, vases 
and lamps at 
nominal prices, and 
of such loveliness 
that it seems as 
they must have ”a 
[village Ruskin 
among them to in- 
culcate the worship 
!of the beautiful.” 
lA pretty wit is 
not confined to the 
French ; it is also 
one of the char- 
acteristics of Miss 
Betham - Edwards, 
coming out in the 
.^sopian stor>’ of 
how the two 
jackals got the 
heavy water melon up the slope of the garden, and of how 
the local barrister thinned down visibly as he approached 
Mostag£dK^ji^ and the Assizes. Excellent, by the way, is 
Vie ^impresfflonist picture of the diligence containing his 
vast '^Ik, as it relied over the monotonous plain, crossing 


horizon after horizon If there is one retjucst we may 
make of our author it is that she w^ould take a less 
exalted view of the average intelligence of her readers, 
and allude less to ” Astoifo’s winged chariot,” ” Mezen- 
tian unions,” the bright dress of Prince Bedridden and 
the ” cilices ” of High Church parsonages. 

OSCAR WILDE. 

art and 
MORALITY. 

By Stuart 
Mason. 5s. net 
(Frank Palmer). 

This is a new and 
revised edition of an 
interesting little 
volume that Mr. 
Stuart Mason com- 
piled and first pub- 
lished a few years 
ago. It gathers up 
all the controversy 
— reviews favourable 
and unfavourable ; 
Wilde's witty and 
shrewd replies to 
certain of his severfer 
critics, and their 
angry or obstinate 
retorts — all the news- 
papi^r judgments and 
discussion that 
followed on the pub- 
lication of " The Picture of Dorian Gray.” There is an 
air of ancient history about it all now, yet it still remains 
curiously interesting. Mr. Mason has added some new 
matter and there is a good portrait of Wilde by way of 
frontispiece 
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THE IDEA OF 
MARY’S MEADOW. 

By VlOl.ET C)’C<JNNOK 5 s IU‘1 
(Alston Kivers ) 

There is a great deal oi 
sclf-revclation in “ The Idea 
of Mary's Meadow , ” the kind 
of self -revelation found in 
one of the first books c^f this 
style, ]niblished many years 
ago, entitled “The Day-Book 
of Bethia Hardacre." The 
])rescnt volume has neither 
the wit nor the general in- 
terest of the earlier one, but 
it gives a reader the impres- 
sion that it is a more genuine 
chronicle. 'I'he writer, after 
some intensely-felt troubles 
in early life, embraces the 
Roman Catholic faith; and, 
with all the fervour of the 
convert, works for the spread 
of that faith in the town 
where she ultimately settles. 

• 'fhe town referred to is Lud- 
Jow, in Shropshire ; and here 
in due course a Church is 
built. Here, too, the author 
adopts a baby girl, conceives 
the idea of building a home 
'*and calling it “Mary's 
Meadow," and to her here 
comes what may be termed a 
St. Martin's summer of love. 
She is married in thOi Church 
she has helped to build, and 
this book is dedicated to her 
husband. The chapters tell 


From Antiques and Curios in 
our Homes 

{Laurie). 


Wedgwood Jasper^Vase. 


of the building of the Church, 
of the finding ol tlie site for 
the new^ home, and of the 
planning, the design, the 
iLirniture, garden, and life of 
that home. The whole book 
is ])ci‘mcatcd with the 
autlior’s religion, and wuth 
rcfcrciiLes to and legends of 
the saints. Her self-revealed 
character is not to us en- 
liroU attractive. The rules 
ol hie laid clowm impress us, 
whether rightly or wrongly, 
as being over full of sell- 
satislaction, and charitable 
without being altogether 
tolerant. “ For the present," 
she says, “ our way seems 
clear, to love everyone, to 
make the meadow beautiful, 
and to pra}^ for graces." 
Hut — when she takes inti- 
mate friends to walk m the 
glen, and they arc not quite 
sufficiently imaginative, she 
writes " Sometimes there 
follows an uneasy silence, 
during which another name 
is remoN ed from our visiting 
li-,t." Indeed, “ our way 
seems clear." Nevertheless, 
the book is not without 
graciousness and charm 
in its haj^pier moments, 
which are neither few nor 
far apart, and are chairmng 
enough to make us forget the 
occasional intolerance and 
lack of the larger charity. 
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pocket size, and are charmingly 
printed and produced, with two 
different coloured end-papers and 
a coloured frontispiece portrait. 
The titles of these volumes are : 
D G Rossetti, Christina Rossetti, 
Herrick, Browning’s “ Pied Piper 
and Other Poems,” Lila Wheeler 
Wilcox, and Ruskin’s ” The 
Mystery of Life and its Arts,” 
the third lecture of ” Sesame and 
Lilies ” In cases where the title 
consists only in the name of a 
poet, a short selection of course 
has been made from the whole of 
his uork 

NEW POEMS 

By Dora Sigfrson Shorter 

IS net (Maunsel ) 

One quality inherent in all the 
poetry of Mrs Dora Sigerson 
Shorter is its tender humanity. 
Even her dreams of heaven are 
touched with wistful thoughts of 
the earth she loves and the people 
who have made earth dear to her 
here, as in “ When I shall Rise ” 

‘ When m the vapourish 
blue 1 wander lost, 

Let some fair paradise reward 
my eyes — 

Hill after hill, and green and 
sunny vale 

\s I have known beneath the 
Irish skies 

Ihere is a poignantly passionate 
note of sorrow in ‘'The Good Lord 
Gave,” with its heart-cry of the 
weeping mother — 

‘ But ’lis lonely yet, Lord, by 
the little grave. 

Oh 'tis lonely lonely by the 
little grave ” 

And everywhere theie are such 
quaint and dehcate fancies as 

All night the small feet of the 
ram 

About my garden lan ” 

If there is no ballad quite so fine 
as “ The Child,” or ** Kathleen s 


Chanty,' there are at least two in 

THE COTTAGES AND THE VILLAGE this volume that do not fall far short of those in their 


LIFE OF RURAL ENGLAND 


strength of feeling and imaginative power , one, “ Ihe 


By P 11 Ditchi lELU M \ With t; 2 Coloured I lluBtrations 
and 19 in Line by A R Quinton 21 & net (Dtnl ) 

Mr Ditchficld is one of the most hard working and 
prolific of our wnters upon subjects of antiquarian interest, 
but he has seldom been better suited b> his theme than in the 
very beautiful book at present before us This stud} of 
English village life and architecture is particular!} timely, 
in view of the fa\ t that the old country life seems to be 
on thi verge of change It is well indeed that Mr Ditch- 
field and his able assistant Mr Quinton have seized the 
present opportunity of recording their impressions of our 
rural life — one of the most picturesque of Lnglish character- 
istxs In format and in printing the volume is produced 
with all the skill of which Mr Dent is capable— -which, as 
everybody who knows modem methods of book produetion 
will agree — is saying a great deal 

.TIfE OXFORD MOMENT SERIES 

With Coloured Frontispieces and Fnd Papers 6d net 
each (Frowde ) 

The latent volumes have reached us of the charming 
little ” Oxford foment Senes,” one of the latest sub- 
stitute^ for^fSie Clyifatmas card. The little books are of 


Guardian Angels, ’ tells a weird legend with cunning 
narrative skill and eerie suggestiveness, and there is the 
same simple directness of narration and terse fulness of 
suggestion in ‘ The Last Coach ’ This is a little book of 
true and spontaneous poetry , it is instinct with spiritual 
beauty and its thought and music have their own dis- 
tinctive freshness and charm 



End papef from Herrick (Oxford Moment Series) 
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called) of the twenty-one. But, to 
be fair, we must admit they are 
less numerous than one feared. Dr. 
Talmage possessed buoyancy, ir- 
repressible vigour, and the 
temperament which is free from 
self-criticism. Perhaps for such a 
career as his, self-criticism would 
have been a handicap. He got 
plenty of criticism from his friends 
and allies the newspapers, and 
possibly thought it superfluous to 
add any on his own account, 
though it IS doubtful if he ev^cr 
deliberated on the subject. In any 
case, the autobiogra])hy is a human 
document of the Transatlantic type, 
trank and naive to an unaccustomed 
degree. What ]nevenLS it from 
becoming wearisome is the redeem- 
ing fact that Talmage was intensely 
interested in his world, and fond 
of travelling. He recalls the enthu- 
siasm of America over Jenny Lind, 
and how New Wirk went mad with 
delight in 1885 over the first 
clir^'santhemum it had seen. The 
chrysantlicmurn was more welcome 
than tlie labourer from China I He 
also tells a curious story about 
Florence Nightingale. When he 
])reaclieil in London in 1900, he 
happened to mention her as the 
T.ady of the Lamp.” Next day he 
got a note from her, inviting him 
to call. When he went, he was 
astonished to find that she had not 
known about this title till she read 
it in the newspaper re]’)ort of the 
sermon. This sounds almost in- 
credible. Talmage, like Mr. Stead, 
had the knack of standing belore 
kings as well. He had i)rivale 
interviews with the Czar and his 
family. He was on intimate terms 
with nearly all the American 
Presidents of Ins day ; he visited 
Ci lads tone ; in short, he travelled 
with a restless desire to extend his 


Cottages at Dunster. Somerset. 


From The Cottages and the Village 
Life of Rural England 
(Deni). 

T. DE WITT TALMAGE 
AS I KNEW HIM. 

By the late T. DE WlTi TalM.\Ge, D D ijs. net. (John Murray.) 

“It is an abominable thing for a man to commend himself.” This 
sentiment was uttered by Dr. Hall, Bishop of h-xeter under James 
the First, and Sterne quotes it with approval. “ I really think it is 
so. And yet, on the other hand, when a thing is executed in a 
masterly kind of fashion, which thing is not likely to be found out ; 
I think it is full as abominable, that a man should lose the honour 
of it, and go out of the world with the conceit of it rotting in his 
head.”- Dr. Talmage achieved a masterly success in his own way ; 
his sermons, printed as well as spoken, had a vogue which resembled 
that of Spurgeon’s ; and probably this volume will bring the fact home 
to many who are not likely to find it out for themselves. We can 
make this justification for its publication. There arc, indeed, touches in 
the book which are egotistical in rather a repellent way : 

“No event of any consequence in the country, social or political, or disastrous, 
happened, that my name was not available to the ethical phase of its 
development.” 

“ I first met Spurgeon in London in 1872. ‘ I read your sermons,' I said to him 

first. ‘ Everybody reads yours,’ he replied.” 

“ The word ‘ immensity* may give adequate idea of the audience present.” 

These are the sort of things that a man might leave his wife to write, 
and Mrs. Talmage contributes the last four chapters (“ Milestones,” they are 



' Farewelu green 

FIELDS!" 


From Songs of Innocence 
by^VUliam Blake, 
of which Messrs. Herberts’ Daniel have just pub^ 
* liskei a new edition. 
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come from American skies. I did not 
believe that Christ would descend from 
European skies, amidst alien thrones.” 

So ? 

PERSIAN LITERATURE. 

By Clai’d Field. With numerous 
Illustrations. 3s. 6d. net. (Herbert 
& Daniel.) 

Mr. Claud Field has written a 
very useful and very interesting 
study of Persian l.iterature. It 
deals in scholarly and attractive 
fashion with the religion, history 
and philosophy of I^ersia, its folk- 
songs, drama, epic and lyrical 
poetry, and we warmly recommend 
it both to students and the general 
reader. 


THE POETICAL WORKS 
OF ROBERT BRIDGES. 

With Portrait, is Od net. (Frowde : 

Oxford Pnivcrsity Press ) 

This new and remarkably clieap 
edition of Mr. Ivobcrt Hndges’ 
poems includes all that is contained 
in the collected edition of his poetical 
works, with tlu^ exeejition of his 
eight dramas ; in adilitum there are 
two groiip.s of Later Poems and 
Poems m Classical Prosody which arc 
now first published in book form. 
Mr. Bridges has long had his sulh- 
cient audience, “ lit though few," 
and though this excidlent pojiular 
edition of his work may not 
serve to make him po])ular it will take 
him into the library of every lover 
of what IS highest and finest in latter- 
day poetry. His ap])eal is not to the 
multitude ; he is severely classical in 
lonn and diction- - he makes no easy 
play with sentiment or emotion ; the 
great charm of his work lies in its 
excpiisitc delicacy of phrase and the 
high restraint of its emotional inten- 
sity , it touches your heart mostly 
through your intellect ; its beauty 
IS of the statuesque sort, but it is a 
beauty that thrills and subdues you 
by its sheer grace of form and chaste 
loveliness of thought and utterance. 


knowledge of men and things, and liis book, for all its ihctori- 
cal style and frequent chronicles of sm.dl beer, i.s decidedly 
racy. The account of hi^ ministr\ reveals trouble at the hands 
of bis fellow'-ministers, but he docs not seem to have borne 


We have no other poet living who 
has given or could give us such stately and majestic 
music of poetry as sounds through that mask in the 
Clreck manner, ” Prometheus the Fire-giver,” and through 
the mask of ” Demctcr,” nor 


malice. To the end, even after his church at Brooklyn had 

been burned three times, even 
after witnessing the short- 
comings of American politics — 
uhich IS the only experience 
that ajipears to have d«xmpeil 
lor the time being his optimism 
— he remains a cheery figuie. 
And, lor all his cosmopolitan 
interests, he was American to 
the core. 

” Better and better did 
Ain erica become to me as the 
years went by. 1 never wanted 
to live anywhere else. Many 
believed that Christ was about 
to return to His reign on earth, 
and I felt confident tliat if such 
a descent could be» it would 



any other who has surpassed 
the tenderness, the strong, 
restrained passion and heiglit 
of poetic feeling tliat lift 
" The Browth of Love ” to 
its ])lacc among the greatest 
of modern poems. But Mr. 
Robert Bridges is not to be 
discussed in so brief a note, 
as this, and we hope to 
deal more adequately with 
his collected work at an 
early date. Meanwhile, we 
express our gratitude for so 
rich a gift that is now 
brought within the reach of 
whoso cares to possess what 
is so well worth possessing. 



Robert Bridqeb, Auo.. 1012. 
Frontispiece to The Poetical 
Works of Robert Bridges 
{Clarendon Press). 
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SHELLEY. 

By Roger Ingpen. (The Regent 

Library.) 2s. 6d. net. (Herbert 

and Daniel.) 

Nothing could be more complete 
in their way than the volumes in- 
cluded in the Regent Library series. 
The scheme on which the contents are 
arranged is as lucid as it is exhaus- 
tive. Here, for instance, Mr. Roger 
Ingpen sets himself to select for us 
the best and most representative 
tilings from the work of Slielley. 
His prefatory biography of the poet 
IS admirable — you have all the parts 
of Shelley’s life presented in it fairly, 
clearly and sympathetically ; there 
IS a useful chronology of the chief 
events in the poet’s career ; a good 
and sufficient bibliography ; an 
iconography ; and some apprecia- 
tions by famous authors. In the 
anthology itself, Mr. Ingpen has 
chosen tlie poems for inclusion witli 
unerring taste and judgment, and 
has supplemented these wntli charac- 
teristic passages from Shelley’s essays 
ciiid pctmjihlets and a copious and 
excellent selection of his letters 
Altogether a very admirable addition 
to an artistically produced and al- 
together admirable series 


RECENT FRENCH 
CRITICISM. 

Among recent French works likeh 
to b'-* of special interest to readers oi 
'J'liF Bookman, a front place may 
1 airly be assigned to the study oi 
I'ontemporary English fiction by INI. 
Firmin Koz the well-known student 
of Tennyson and of our recent litera- 
ture as a whole. This admirable 
study* starts off with an appreciation 
of Meredith (an appreciation which 
IS by the way, cited in the recent 
memoir of the novelist in the Diction- 
ary oj National Biography). Like its 
subject, it is suggestive rather than 
definitive. A short view of Meredith 
is, perhaps, a contradiction in terms 
The point of view will no doubt bc’ 
considerably enlarged by a careful 
study of the recently published 
Meredith Letters, an incomparable 
document of a life devoted in no 



ordinary senvse. The relation of the text to the work, thc' 
work to tnc life, and thc life to thc epoch has now only for the 
first time become really intelligible. Thc next study is one of 



Thomas Hardy, whose sympathy, 
humanity, and “ Dutch realism, 
M. Roz appreciates at a very high 
value. He is thc master observer 
who secs tlic bloom on the land- 
scape and hears the wind among 
the fern, and as a master of English 
prose, he appears to thc French 
critic to have no jiossiblc modern 
rival. He finds fault only with his 
melodramatic arrangement and 
handling of certain episodes and a 
certain tendency to abuse romantic 


CHARLES Dickens. circumstance— twilight, solitude, 

FrofUispiece from Dickens appeal to thc prehistoric. The 

(Regent Library). two substantive “Merits** are fol- 

{Herbert <S* Daniel ) . lowed by studies equally thorough 

Le Roman Anglais Contemporain.” Fr. 3.50. (Hachette.) 


nd well sustained of Mrs. Humphry (whom a malign 
rinter occasionally ca’ icatures as Mine. Hympliry) Ward, 
Ludyard Kipling and H. G. Wells. The two first are 
3garded as valuable assets of 
mglish history and tradition, 
lie last as thc couner of social 
risis,thc realist of a new world 
Having read M. Roz, whose 
ritical work lives in cvc.y line, 
lie explorer of French opinio'n 
oncernmg contemporary Eng- 
sh masters must go on to 
Bernard Shaw et Son (Euvre’’! I 
•y Charles Cestre. This writer | 
j well known to students over | 

ere for his masterly study of Percy Bvsshe Shelley 
evolutionary currents deriving Pauued by Mias 


om France m thc Age of 
^"ords worth. A Frenchman 
IS by the law of his being to 
Fr. 3.50. (Mercure dc France.) 


Percy Bysshe Shelley 

Pai tiled at K utile in 1819 by Mtss 
Sylvia Curran. 

Frontispiece from Shelley 
(Regent Library). 
{Herbert Daniel) 
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clashily, and to claj^sily Bernard Shaw ib no easy matter ; but 
M. Ccstrc ciccomplishcs his programme with extraordinary 
dexterity. The play of ideas is analysed under five lieadings . 
Realism, I^sychology, l.ovc, Ethic, and Social Philosophy, 
and Cestre has a good many words to say about each, 
the “ grand maitre himself occasionally intervening. The 
critic speaks out of the heart of 
his pays wdien he condemns ‘B. 

Shaw" for excess. The world has 
got so sated with novelty that 1o 
attract its attention an org\’ of 
paradox, and self-advertisement is 
deemed necessary. Shaw he 
implies, despite his extraordinary 
intellectual fertility, has erred un- 
pardonably in this direction. The 
egotism, cynicism and negation, 
however, he leaves us to deduce, 
are only a prickly envelope, and 
the rare and delicate flavour of 
the pine apple will be perceptible to 
anyone wlio pushes his researches 
far enough into the interior. 

M. Jules Douady is already well 
known to English students for his 
researches into the life of llazlitt 
and the period of our romantic 
renaissance commencing in 1798. 

He has written evidently with 
equal plea mre to himself and to his 
French readci^^ most scholarly 
and diverting book on "La Mer 
et Ics Poctes Anglais." t That 
England has produced sea poets 
.in proportion to its output of sea 
dogs is V diesis which it would be 

1 Fr. 3.50. (Hachette.) 


excessively hard to maintain, (hie ol the most touching 
and most dignified ol nautical lays " The Loss of the Royal 
George," was written by a poet who was probably never 
on the sea in his life. Of marine prose-poets, such as 
Conrad and Meredith, M. Douady has nothing to tell us, 
though he writes at length of Kipling and Stevenson. He 
IS indeed an exception to the rule 
which demands of a French mono- 
grapher logical order, exhaustive 
enumeration, strict analysis. He 
is quite content to write around 
his subject. He is no exacting 
critic of vocation to the service of 
the Sea Muse. He prefers to recite 
such landsmen's tales of sea 
adventure as Shakespeare’s " Mer- 
chant of Venice " and Tennyson’s 
" Enoch Arden " ; and it must 
be admitted that he gives a breath 
of new interest to both stories by 
means of his perfectly delightful 
manner of narration no less than 
by his acute commentary. He 
disentangles for us the sea-strands 
in Spenser, Milton, Wordsworth 
and Shelley. He discovers rightly 
in " Full Fathom Five " the one 
lyric of comparatively early date 
in which we seem to catch a 
whisper of the mystery and witch- 
craft of the Ocean ; and we have 
to pursue our way through leagues 
of dull " Shipwrecks " and 
"Mariners of England" until we 
light upon another in " The Ancient 
Mariner." The subject-matter is , 
relatively familiar to English 
perusers of marine anthologies^ ; 



From The Thoughts of the "A praybr of the 
Emperor Marcus Athenians." 
Aurelius 
(Lee Warner). 
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Fiom Ruddigoie Enter Rose- He ’S much struck by her. 

{Bell). 


We are somewhat dubious as to !iow extensive M. 
Douady's riequaintanee is with our sea ballads and 
clianties But there is no doubt tliat tor Enghsli readers 
hardly less than Freiu h, he has linked tojjjether comiio- 
sitions ol indefinable charm, many ot which have suffered 
an ai)j)reciablc sc«i-change due, it may haply be supposed, 
to their genesis in a maritime 
country and the largest island in 
Europe. 

Of cill the Anglophile writers 
of our new century it is probable 
that after (dicvnllon, i\l. Charles 
Bastide has the most philoi-opliic 
outlook upon our special conln- 
butioiis to tlic literary art as a 
mode of civilization. His new 
work on “ Anglais et Fran^ais 
du XVII®. Siecle ”§ is a collection 
of studies in by-paths of our his- 
tory by a virtuoso of the very 
finest equipment. With Beljaine 
and Ju.sserand, he depicts the 
England of Charles 11 . as seen 
through foreign spectacles ; of the 
former especially he is the disciple 
in studying with minuteness the 
pronunciation and spelling of the 
English of that period as affected 
by their intercourse with France. 

He reveals to us the little world 
4 or which French newspapers were 
printed in London. He discusses 
the translators and especially the 
first renderer of “ Robijuson 
Crusoe ’ ’ into F rench. He has also 
a scholarly ]iaper on Shakespeare 
and the wigmaker Mount j oye. M . 

Bastide is a complete master of 
his material and his seventeenth 



$ Fr. 4. (Felix Alcan.) 


“The angels came through the forest to 

WHERE THE LITTLE TREE STOOD. AND, GATHERING 
AROUND' IT, THEY TOUCHED IT WITH THEIR HANDS.*' 

From Christmas Tales and Christmas Verse 
(Laurie). 


century vignettes command the attention of every literary 
antiquary. His \’olumc is a notable investment lor four 
Irancs. 

In the sphere of the illustr.ited History of Literature, 
of which wc had almost an epidemic half a dozen years ago, 
we have seen nothing to surpass the fivc-lranc “ Histoire 
lllustrec dc la Litterature 
Fran^aisc ” (Didicr) by E. Abry, 
C. Audio, and F Crouzet, with 
6f)0 quarto ]jagcs and 324 illus- 
trations. The book forms a 
methodical precis of the whole 
range from the “ Chansons de 
(iestc down to l ame and 
Brunctiere. A good deal of it 
is in semi-tabulated form, with 
lists of bibliographies. The critical 
portions, however, are thoroughly 
well edited and as a summary 
work of reference, it is deserving 
of the highest credit. 


CHRISTMAS TALES 
AND CHRISTMAS 
VERSE. 

By Huolne Field. (T. WcrncT 
Laurie.) 

Here is a real Cliristmas book 
lor childien, full ol the real 
Christmas spirit : six little talcs 
and SIX little poems by Eugene 
Field, inc:ludjng the story which 
all true children will love to read 
of how Santa Claus was born and 
what he did wdien a boy. There 
arc also stories of the little mauve 
mouse and the moonbeam and 
how the little mouse’s sister 
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Duchess of Milan. Holbein. 
From The National Gallery 

{Grant Richards). 


Squeaknibble, was 
caught by the art- 
ful cat who got 
inside a white fur 
muff and pretended 
to be Santa Claus; 
of the beggar maid 
who was not allowed 
to go into the great 
cathedral to wait for 
the coming of the 
j)rmce, so went out 
into the dark forest 
and found Iiim 

there ; of 

Mistress j ; 

Merciless; ' 
of the First I 
Christmas 1 " ' 

Tree ; and \ , ’ ;; • 

another [ 
story of ■ . \ ■ 

Santa Claus 
and how he 
visited old 
Joel who 
was never 
happy at 
Christmas 
time. The 
lines of 
many of 
the poems 
haunt one’s 
memory : 


I' 


turist, which wholly transformed the character of 
Western Norfolk. For its presentation of a detailed 
panorama of the life of a great landed proprietor — 
who also sat in the House of Commons for over fifty of the 
most eventful years of the history of this country — the book 
is one of the most notable of modern biographies. It is 
finely produced, and contains a number of interesting 
illustrations. 

ANN. 

By TiiCHMERi-: Wokkall and Edg\r Fkerl:. Is. net. 

(Greening). 

It must have been no easy task for Mr. Lechmere 
U'orrall and Mr. Jildgar Frcre to turn into a novel the 



“Oh, luish tliee, little Dcar-niy-Soul. 

And close thine eyes m dreaming, 1 

And angels fair shall lead thee where 

The singing stars are beaming. | 

The illustrations, by Miss Florence Storer, ( 
contain wonderfully clever studies of childhood — ! 

the little faces arc so natural and the colouring 
exquisite. It is a delight to linger over each 
picture. 

COKE OF NORFOLK .AND HIS 
FRIENDS. 

By Mrs. A. M. \V. Stiumng. 12s Od net. (Lane) 

,JIt is not often that a new edition of an 
expensive biographic al work is demanded, but 
the compliment which the reading public has 
paid to Mrs. Stirling’s “ Coke of Norfolk and his 

Friends ” is 
particularly 
well dcserv- 
c d , T h e 
book IS a 
fitting me- 
morial of a 
character, the re- 
membrance of which 
otherwise would 
have been likely to 
perish in a totally 
unmerited obscurity. 
The new edition just 
published contains a 
considerable amount 
of fresh material, 
largely devoted to 
vindicating still 
further the memory 
of Coke and the 
importance of his 
achievement as a 
scientific agricul- 


play “Ann,” which was produced at the Criterion 
Tlieatre during last summer. In one notable instance the 
novel is distinctly inferior to the play. One of the best 
scenes was that in which Ann, having won over Mrs. 
Hargraves to acquiesce in the original methods whereby 
she sets herself to scandalise Edward Hargraves’ prudjiSh 
fiancee, is faced with the task of wheedling Edward's 
lather, the Very Reverend Samuel Hargraves. Of this 
scene the novel makes practically nothing. In other 
respects, however, the book appears to us to do ample 
justice to what was, undoubtedly, a “thin” drama. The 
book explains the character of Mrs. Hargraves in a wholly 
satisfactory manner, which is more than was done before 
the footlights ; moreover, it makes Edward himself a 
distinctly less improbable character than he appeared 
upon the stage. Nor has Ann herself suffered, and 
this is, perhaps, the best tribute that can be paid to the 
authors. 



From A Child’s Day 

(Constable). 


noble 



" ViBNRY Purcell. 

From A Short history ot Music 
England 

ikSamtisrm Low)m 
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THE ENGLISH CHARACTER. 

By Spencer Leigh Hughes Sub Rosa *'), 5s. net 

(Foulis.) 

Mr. Hughes excuses himself for having written this book 
on the ground that ‘'it is only a little one, and that this 
is my first offence.” But no excuse is needed. Sub 
Rosa’s ” admirers arc to be numbered by the ten thousand, 
and their only cause of quarrel with lum is likely to be 
that he never wrote a book before. T.ast year Mr. (>. A. 
Birmingham’s volume on Irish life and character was 
among the most jiopular gift-books (jf the Christmas season. 
Mr. Foulis has done well to follow it with a comparable 
book on linglish life and character by a iiopular luimourist 
like ” Sub Rosa.” As was to be expected, " Sub Rosa ” 
has no revolutionary views in the Bernard-Sh;i w manner 
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that if he did so he 
would ' give the scoun- 
drels an advantage.’ ” 
Dr. Johnson, indeed, 
was the most John- 
Bullish, if not the most 
English person who 
ever lived. This drcll 
and entertaining book 
is very tastefully got 
up, and is illustrated 
by sixteen effective 
coloured illustrations 
from oil paint in gs'^by 
Mr. Frederick (Tard- 


- 







The Passion Flower 
From The Field-Flowers’ Lore 

{El Kin Mathews . 

ERICA. 

Bv Mrs Hknrv ok i.a Pasture 6s. 

(Smith, IClder anrl t o ) 

The woman without a soul has for long 
fascinated the imagination of writing men. 
In poems and novels and allegories, they 
have attacked her and worshipped her, 
cried over her and loaded her with curses 
— provided, of course, that she was beau- 
tiful as w'cll as soulless The woman made 
for love and yet not loving, has not exer- 
cised the same fascination over the writers 
of her own sex. No doubt the problem 
does not touch them so keenly If the\^ 


- 'vi- 

^ Iff V 




-itJ 


F7om A Child’s Day 

[Constable). 

to propound on the English temperament. He writes 
discursively rather than critically on politicians, officials, 
cranks, Londoners, sportsmen, dandies, commercial travel- 
lers, airmen, clergymen, clubmen, soldiers, sailors, criminals 
and minor poets, to name the subjects of some of his 
chapters. His book is less anecdotal than we had imagined 
it would be, but it has its Tair share of venerable talcs, 
like that of the anglers wffio had arrived at some remote 
spot for their fishing, when one of them explained : 
” Hang it all, we’ve forgotten the bait.” The other 
replied cheerily : "So we have — but that doesn’t matter, 
we ve brought the whiskey.” More rcv^ealing in the 
light it throws on the English point of view” is ^the 
reminder of^how, " when Dr. Johnson went to Paris) he 
talked Latin — declining to attempt French on the ground 


are romantically 
inclined, they are 
apt to confuse her 
with the woman 
who IS misundcr- 
.stood ; if of the 
commonsense 
school, they tend 
to regard her curtly 
as an uninteresting 
minx. But Mrs. do 
la Pasture is as in- 
terested as a man 
in the soulless 
beauty whose 



From The English 
Character 

[Foulis). 


’Only a penny, 
DEARIE!’" 
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portrait she sketched in her last work " Master unnstopner," 
Not only is she giving the fascinating young adventuress 
a novel to herself, but she promises to continue the story of 
her career in a later volume. We look forward with pleasure 
to the sequel. In touches light and yet vigorous, subtle and 
yet lively, she portrays a monster of a girl who is, however, 
thoroughly human. The spoilt child of a fond, weak mother. 
Erica is naturally enormously selfish— a feminine Narcissus 
lost in love and admiration of her beautiful sell. That is 
why she has no love to spare for her lovers, and her point of 
view does not change when she marries. She is one that 
takes and never gives. Hut such is the art with which she is 
drawn that we do not tire of her company. Her vain 
attempts to be straight, truthful and unselfish, arc described 
neither satirically nor sentimentally. We are indeed rather 
surprised when, at the close of the book, the illness of her 
baby son awakens something like n soul in her. But per- 
haps her maternal instinct is only a subtle variety of her 
selfishness ; she feels her child a part of herself, and begins 
to fight for him witli the same \\(‘a])ons with which she 
fought for herself. It is a iinous and (‘xtraoidinar\ study 
of character. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

Observations and lmprt‘ssi()ns Hv J \mfs Rryck With 
Maps 8^ ^)d net {Mai: mil Ian ) 

In this singularly vivid and able book, Mr. Bryce lias 
recounted his experiences of a four months’ holiday in South 
America. He started from Colon, crossed the IMnama 




F)om Undine Undine 

[SidcWHhC- Jaikson). I-rom the. b> \V. K F. 

' = ' ilntidu. 


isthmus, which he describes at length, and then, 
skirting Colombia and I xquador, be came in sight of 
the Peruvian coast, the terrible bareness of which 
impressed him strongly. Landing at Callao, Mr. Bryce 
stayed in Lima, the capital of Peru, for a short while. 
He then made his way inland to Cuzco, the ancient 
capital of the Incas, and so, on to Lake Titicaca and 
the high, bleak plateau of Bolivia. He halted at the 
chief town. La Paz, a city of about 50,000 inhabitants, 
the majority of whom are Indians. His description 
of La Paz is really impressive — that strange city, 
12,470 feet above sca-lcvel, built in the hollow of an 
arid wilderness. LTom I. a Paz he travelled south 
through the Bolivian desert, crossing, finally, the 
border into Chile and speeding through the vast nitrate 
fields, which have brought untold wealth to the re- 
public. Mr. Bryce writes of the southern part of 
Chile (not the extreme south which is practically 
uninhabitable) in very w^arm terms. He would rather 
live there than in any other part of South America. 
After a stay at Santiago, he journeyed by the Transan- 
dine Railway far up into the mountains over the 
boundary line between Chile and the Argentine, where 
a colossal figure of Christ with hand upraised ,has 
been erected as a symbol of peace between the two 
nations ; but, instead of crossing right down into the 
plains, he cut backwards again to the Chilean coast, 
and sailed through the Straits of Magellan and out to 
the Falkland Islands. Thence, three days’ steaming 
brought him to Buenos Aires, that enormous city of 
1,300,000 people, that lies so flat as to be invisible from 
the sea. Thence he crossed into Uruguay, of which 
he has a good opinion, and thence into Brazil, tailing 
from Montevideo to Santos. He went inland tpo ■ 
Paulo, centre of the Brazilian coffee trade, 
the coast to Rio dc Janeiro, the second 
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of South America and prob- 
ably the most splendidly 
situated port in the world. 
From this place he took 
steamer home. 

This, in very brief epi- 
tome, is what Mr. Bryce 
accomplished on his trip, 
and, in itself, it was a re- 
markable feat for a man 
well turned of .seventy. But, 
not content with the mere 
journey, he has produced 
this volume of nearly ()oo 
pages, which will become, 
in time, something very like 
a classic. For it is not 
only an extraordinarily full, 
learned, and vigorous de- 
scription of tlie countries 
through which he jiassed, 
but it has a kind of e})ic 
quality about it which could 
only ha\c been jirodiiced 
by a mind of immense 
width of vision and under- 
standing. Moreover, his 
last chapters, that deal with 
the conditions, the ])rob- 
lems, and the future of 
tliese ivjniblics, are ex- 
tremely siiggestne and valu- 
able. 'riie w'hole book is 
written witli such entire 
lack Oi dogmatism or jioliti- 
cal bias that it is unlikel\ 
to oflend even the Ncry 
toui'hy South Auuu'uans, 
and in yt'ars to < oui(‘ it is 
possible that it may liold 
the same position in their 
eyes as “ the Ameiican (.'on- 
.stitution holds in the eyes 
of the people of the Ignited 




r om Poems of Passion and Pleasure 

{Gay (S' Hancock), 


Fiom The Heroes ' He took danae and her babe down to 

(Lee Warner). the seashore, and put them in a great 

CHEST AND THRUST THEM OUT TO SEA.'* 

States. For Mr. Bryce touches with a sure finger the 
salient jioints about South America, the weakness and 
strength o 1 the various republics, ihcir unrest, the pros- 
perity of some and the poverty of others, tlieir vanity, 
their sense ot patriotism, and so on Ills grasji ol their 
economic, their social, and tlu'ir jiolilK al conditions is 
powerful , and his keen, (ommon-sense judgments seem to 
be particularly just and ( orrect ( )1 the icjuiblics, he 
ranks C'hile foremost m a jiolitical '^ense, with the Argentnie 
next. Those two rcjniblus with Brazil make up the 
trilogy of “ Circat Btnvers ’ A state like Bern lies midway 
bctw’ecn the ext'ellence C)f ( hile and the* disorgiinisation of 
Venezuela. Of the future ol the Argentine, with its almost 
unlimited grazing and corn-beariug Lind, he has. like every- 
one else, a ghnving fij>inion. It is iii this country and in 
Brazil, that the chief South American de\ elojuncnts are 
taking ])lace to-day, and are likely to take place for years 
to come. There must be iijnvards of /^oo, 000, 000 of 
Fiiropean capital in the Argentine alone, f hilt, with all 
its enlightenment and comijarative prosperity, is, com- 
pared to the Argentine, quite a sleejiy, old-world land. 

It is a pity that Mr. Bryce did not have the opportunity 
of visiting Paraguay, Fcquador, Colombia, and Venezuela, 
for then his survey of the South American Bepublics would 
have been complete, and we would have had further valuable 
facts and generalisations from him. But none of the four 
are in the front rank of importance, and to have seen them 
could hardly have altered the general conclusionsof his book. 

We heartily recommend “ South America to all readers 
interested in this large continent with a future. R,C. 
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THE 

LATTER 

DAY SAINTS. 

A STUDY 
OF THE 
MORMONS 
IN THE 
LIGHT OF 
ECONOMIC 
CON- 
DITIONS. 

By Kl I 11 ]\AI’F 1 '- 

MAN and Rf.(.in- 

A L D N\ K I ('. I] J 

Kaiffman lOS. 

6 d. net. (\\ illiains 

and Noif^ati ) 

Very few ]U‘ 0 - 
ple outside t]u‘ 
fold of the 
mon faith sc c in 
able to feel ir. iich 
sympathy lor 
that straiif^e and 
unattraetiv'e re- 
ligion. Arte in ns 

Ward was con- 
tcMited to pour 
ndiculc' ui>on it 
and Its ])rof('s- 
sors ; la ten* gener- 
ations ha\ e til ken 
them more seri- 
ously and from 
ridi cu Ic h a v e 
turned to de- 
nunciation and 
c ondein nail on . 

On the whole, the 
investigations of 
the American 
authors of this 
book s(‘em to 

lustify that later ^ 

J (u iliiaun Sc 2\orcate]. 

attitude I hey 

have gone most exha iisti v'dy into ;he history ol Monnonism 
— Irom the lounding ol it by ihe egregious Joseph Smith 
to our own ckn Tluy ha\e traced* its progie-s, its 
growth in wealth and infhienee, its rise m England 
and on the Continent, 





in this country of 
late ; and the cult 
is making little or 
no progress here 
nowadays, but all 
those who, on 
public grounds, 
arc interested in 
the crusade that 
IS being waged 
against it will do 
well to read this 
icmarkabic his- 
tory and know 
exactly what it is 
that lies bc- 
lund the Mormon 
propaganda which 
they have to 
light. Sooner or 
later, no doubt, 
America will be 
compelled to take 
Lij) tins problem 
oi Mormon ism 
and deal willi it 
decisively ; il, as 
our authors think, 
tlie time for tins 
IS not yet. It 
surely cannot be 
iar oil. 


MINES 
AND THEIR 
STORY. 

13 V j IlrKNARD 
Manmx W'llhOT 
Jind 30 Il- 
lustrations in the 
1 ext J^)s net 
(Sidg\\ iLk vSr Jacl - 
son ) 


Mr. M a n n 1 X 
seems to know 
RiiiiiiCit illuituiiton ('/ tumned Cr\-tal G>psiMu e\’Crythin'^ about 

mines, whether 

lliev be for the ]>rodnction of gold, diamonds, silver, coal 
or non — the live divisions oi this exceedingly readable book 
lie traces their history through the earliest years to the 
present tlav, and always he finds some fresh field of 

T-iiil Imfnro IItp 





and have made a ( lo ( 
and conscientious study 
of its social, ec onomic and 
political dc vclujimcnt . 
The whelc tone tlie book 
impresses you with a sense 
of the imjx'irtiahtv of its 
authors ; if they extenuate 
nothing they set down 
nought in malice : they 
have written in the widest 
atld fullest po.ssible .spirit 
of encjuiry, and their iinal 
conclusion is tliat, for 
good or ill, Mormonism has 
struck root int<’ the life of 
the American nation — it 
has become a part of the 
capitalistic system of the 
United States, and there 
arc no signs of its falling 
‘^into decay or being put 
an end to. Me have had 
fierce outcries against 
tbc 'Mormon missionaries 



From A Short Critical History 
of Architecture 
{Batsjord). 


St. Antonio, Padua 
( 13 th Century) 


reader. It is curious for the 
unthinking jicrson to note 
how great a part mines have 
]>layeci m the liistory of the 
world. “ The Punic Wars 
arose out of the Romans' 
desire to wrc.st the mines of 
Iberia Irom the hands of 
the Carthaginians. The 
procuring of gold and 
silver was the openly 
avniwcd object of the con- 
(jucst of Mexico by Cortes, 
of i^cni by Pizarro, and in 
fact of the New World 
generally by the nations of 
the Old . The story of 
mining is far more roman- 
tic than it may seem to be at 
first blush. In Mr. Mannix's 
efficient hands you may be 
sure that the romance loses 
none* of its attractive 
qualities. ^The illustrations 
are numerous and good. 
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From The Mineral Kingdom 

[Williams cS- Norgatei. 


Gemma Augustea in Vienna. 

Sauioiu\ of two Iciytrs ilu' lij'ures aic cut m thi‘ ujipur bhiish-wliitr 
livti v^ lu 1 st the* <1.11 K under la>ci- forms tht' background. This 
lictiit <\aitiple <.l the ul>}'iic ait is probably the work of Dioscundes, 
fhf* famous sculptoi to the court ol Augustus (Reduced illustration). 


CRUIKSHANK REFLECTIONS; THE PAST 
AND THE PRESENT IN MERRY TALES 
AND HUMOROUS VERSE. 

With 70 Illustrations by George Criuksliank. is luT 
(Holden & Hardinghain ) 

Mr. 11 . Hardinghain, who has apparcntl}^ made the sclcc- 


\sith much skill, and it is i)articularly interesting to note 
how up-to-date is Cruikshank in many ni.itters, paiticularly 
as regards a\Ta 1 i m anti woman siitfrage. The illustrations 
aitj well reproduced and the volume is excellent value at 
a shilling. 

NOBLE THOUGHTS FOR DAILY LIVING. 


tions from the 
work of Geoigc 
C r 11 i k s h a n k 
w h i c h comprise 
this volume, 
probably light in 
thinking that 
there is still a 
public whici. will 
take ein interest 
in the work of the 
great humorous 
artist, particu- 
larly as “ the col- 
lection is largely 
of matter and 
illustrations con- 
sidered interest- 
ing for compari- 
son with events 
of the present 
day, although 
nearly eighty 
years have passed 
since the first 
number of the 
Comic Almanack 
appeared.’* The 
editor's selections 
have been made 



and Southern Italy 


{Laurie). 


C omiulcd by J. 

C' W'righl. IS. 
not U) 3s. (ul net. 
(AlloiiMon ) 


As a comiiaii* 
1011 \ olume to Ills 
own '■ TJioiights 
\\ or t li d bin k - 
ing,”Mr. Allcnson 
has induced Mr. 
[. C. Wright to 
make a further 
com])ilalK)n of 
quotations from 
famous authors. 
The ‘ ‘ Thoughts 
are arranged for 
c\cry day of the 
year, and repre- 
sent all shades of 
religious and 
]) h 1 lo s o pineal 
opinion. Tlie 
book is chaim- 
ingly produced, 
and we liave little 
doubt that it will 
sell as largely as 
its predecessor. 
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From Paolo and Francesca The Ride to Ravenna. 


he asks us to accompany these aristocrats of the shiny hair 
and purple ankles through “ pubs/' and tea-shops, offices 
and bar-lounges, parks and parades, when the shop-hours 
arc ended, merely to laugh at the moths in their vanities. 
The game is not worth the expedition. London in its joys 
and its earnestness has many aspects of comedy ; but those 
are not for Mr. D’Auvergne. He has seized the feathers 
and missed the bird. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF GEOFFREY 
CHAUCER. 

Kditccl from numerous manuscripts by the Rev. Waltfr 

B Skl\t. 2 s and is. Ocl net. (t'rowde; Clarendon Press ) 

There could be no more fitting memorial to the late 
Professor Skeat than this remarkably cheap edition of 
his monumental edition of Chaucer. It contains his 
coin ise sketch of ( hauccr’s life and study of his char- 
acter ; with useful hints for students concerning ('haucer’s 
grammar and the metrical structure of his verses. 

1 here is a No a full and good glossary with careful 
notes of wiriations and emendations of the text. These 
and the whole of ('hauccr’s works clearly and neatly 
])rinted in a volume of some eight hundred and fifty 
pages lor eight('enj)encc is an achievement on which Mr. 
iM'owde IS to 1 )(‘ congratulated Neither the student nor 
the general reader could desire a better or more attractive 
edition than this. 


{^Nelson). 

PAOLO AND FRANCESCA. 

Retold by AV. E. Sparkes. Illustrated 

by \V. Matthews. 25. 6 d. (Nelson.) 

Mr. Sparks retells m Messrs. Nelson’s 
beautiful series of " The World’s Ro- 
mances "the poignantly dramatic romance 
of " Paolo and Francesca.” It has been 
the theme of poems and plays for — how 
many centuries is it ? The tragedy and 
the pity of it all haunt the memory of 
Ravenna like a shadow to this dny, and 
Mr. Sparks narrates the touching, terrible, 
old .story again of the wronged (hovanni 
and the two unhappy lovers whom he 
slew in his wrath, and narrates it with a 
skill and delitacy that brings out all tlic 
sadness and teii^ie dramatic interest of it 
and make it as new ageuu almost as when 
it first was told. Mr. Matthews’ colour 
plates are excellent. 

THE LIGHT SIDE OF 
LONDON. 

liy Etmcnd B 1 )’Ai \ LKCNi.. net. 

(Werner Laiiuc ) 

It is perhaps a pit}" — we put this in tlie 
forefront — that Mr. D.^uvergne lias paid 
so rrmch attention to the merely vulgar 
aspects of the ni(tropolis. What he lias 
callei^ the Light side of great cities is not 
in reality anin.'^ing ; and. therefore, is out 
of place in a book which .sets out to be 
funny and in the mam is .so. His best 
pages are the index, wliicli would make 
even the blase laugh. He has been well- 
served by his artists, especially by Mr. 
Dawson, './ho brings out much of the 
absurdity of the poses and fashions of our 
young Londoners. The text of the book, 
however, misses much of the real humour 
of London. The ” nut ” and the shop- 
girl who flaunts finery borrowed from the 
^tock are but brief footnotes in the long 
chapter of London life. To Mr. D’Au- 
vergne they are it, all through : and so 
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Irom The Scholar Gypsy “And the eye travels down to 

and Thyrsis Oxford's towers." 

'Lee Wariiey). 


HAMPTON COURT. 


Fii 
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essays comprise perhaps the most valuable and 
certainly some of the most permanently inter- 
esting of Matthew Arnold’s pro.se. Those on Marcus 
Aurelius, on Spinoza, and other of them, were 
written as reviews, those on ‘'The Function of 
('riticismat tJie Present Time,” and on "The Literary 
Intliieiu e ot Academics,” have a good many topical 
references : hut the}" are nil written with a breadth 
and lulncss of treatment that keej) them living wlien 
tlu topics they touch upon are out of date and gives 
them a higli and abiding place as literature. " Taken 
together,” as Protessor Kaleigli .says in his preface, 
“they are a, manifesto, an attempt to define, and to 
illustrate 111 practu e, the vital functions of criticism.” 
Vrnolcl felt that lileratiiie in his day was degenerating 
from Avant ol ich'as, from want of knowing what the 
world was doing and how it was going, lie asked, as he 
puts it hiinsell, “ W hat must a national literature' do 
to be saved ” and his answer was that " it minst 
generate a sound and enlightened critic isin.” lie 
dehned ])oelry as a (U itK isin ol life, and in him the 
cniu ended bv al)sorl)ing Die j^oet, and a reading or 
re-reading oi these essays, with their delicious 
humour, dedicate irony, and tinelv sensitive insight 
make it impossible lor us to regret that absorption, 
some of them he maintains, now and then, that 


Hampton ( ouit — Pitturcil \)\ I’rnest TTasrlhiist. nlied 

hy ^^’alte^ Jen old. 2s. net. 

Kxeter — Pictured hy Ernest Ihiselluist Hescnhed hy 
Sidney Heath, js net (P>lackie ) 


j)ose of the snpeiior jierson winch so exasperated his 
op])oncnts in controversy, but th(‘ general tone of them all 
is one of scholarly seriousness and urbanity. 


There have now lieen about twenty 
■volumes published 111 Messrs. Blackic s 
'* J'ca itilul England ” series. Few ol 
the volumes, we imagine, wall be more 
populai tlian Mr. Walter Jerrold’s on 
Hampton Court. Without an after- 
noon at Hamjiton Court no visit to 
London is complete, and it is safe to say 
that Hie time spent at Hampton C'ourt 
w'dl b(‘ made doubly enjoyable it the 
V isilor goes armed with the historical 
and <lescriptive information gi\cn in 
Mr. Jerrold’s charming guide-book. Not 
that Hampton Court Palace takes back 
the memory across many centuries. 
Its history begins in the days of Hem*}’ 
VIIL, and Hampton Court a.s we know 
it now was not formed until William 
the 'J'hird and Mary made i 1 a favoured 
residence. Exeter, which is the subject 
of Mr. Sidney Heath’s v'oluine, has a 
longei histor) , ” Here each inlliicnce- 



military from the Eoman legions, ecclesi- 
astical from the Saxon prelates, feudal 
liom the Norman lords - -has sunk deep 


into the land.” A great part of Mr. 
Heath’s book is occupied with a descrip- 
tion of Exeter ('athcdral. Mr. Heath 
aims at g ving us the facts rather than 
at conveying to us the sjurit of the 
place. ■ Both of these volumes arc 
illustrated by Mr, E. W. ITaselhiist, 
whose pretty paintings of the chief 
historical buildings and beauty spots 
will be appreciated by many pcojile. 
The colouring is not always sen.sitivc 
or subtle, but sonic of the pictures are 
very charming. 

ESSAYS IN CRITICISM. 

By jMattitfw Arnold. is net. 

(Gowans & Gray.) 

Messrs. Gowans and Gray have made 
Arnold’s " Essays 4 n Criticism ” the 
second volume in their charming little 
Pocket Masterpieces series. These 
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THE WORKS OF 
CHARLES LAMB. 

I' cl I ted by E V I Art \s. 
Vols V. and \'l W ith 
Fiontjspicce I'ortraits 
5 s. net each (M cl linen ) 

These volumes c'om- 
]dete Messrs. Mclluien’s 
cheap rc-issue of Mr I' V. 
Eneas’s admirable c'dition 
of 1 .aml)'sromi>lete works. 
'I hey con- 
tain, these 
last t \\ o 
0 1 11 m e , 
what some 
oi iis rank 
al)OV(‘ all 
the rest ol 
1 . a 111 1 ) ’ s 
w’V j 1 1 n pfs — 

Ills letters to 
Ins many 
and \ annus 

friends They include, too. the scarceh less 
delightful Utters ol hi'^ sistcu', Mary. I'o sav 
anythim; in {iraise oi I amb's letters at this 
time of (lay is, or ()u;^hl to Ix^, a work of 
snpercro^iition Jf con Inne read them you 
know how delij^hifnlly self-re\ (‘ahnj.; they 
arc, and how' stcc jicd in the charm of Ins 
iiiiKiue and cnrionslv lovabU' personality ; 
how rare and me ommunieable their humour 
is, how' poignant their jiathos, how homely 
and human and intensely interesting their 
careless intimaeies. Jf you have not read 
them, \(')ii ha\e ims^i'd one of the finest 
]ileasiires of literature. Here, then, are the* 
letters, to !)(' h.id Jor a tnlle in handy and 
arlistu; volumes, lliat are edited by a man 
who has much 111 common with Eamb 
himself, and has e'diterl his work wrth a 
scholarly ae e iirac\ , a knowledge and synipa- 
thetu: understanding that make his notes 
pleasantly informing, and his si.k volumes 
tlic fullest, ino.-.t lllterestl^^^ most .satisfy- 
ing edition of Eamb tliat has yet been 
published —an edition so tlioroui hlv w'ell 
done, that it ls never likelv to be 
supplanted. 


pleasantly incisive way with her, and just the propel: 
mixture of sentiment and cynicism which seems to be 
demanded by the nature of lier work. She is ably assisted 
by Miss Kuby Eiiid, whose ten charming drawings 
deserve close attention. 

BOSWELL THE BIOGRAPHER. 

l?y Glorgk Maliokv. 7.S. 6d. net (Smith, Elder.) 

Kot more than a few months ago Mr. Percy Fitzgerald 



From Greuze and his Models Head of a Child. 

i J-f ut( hin<inn\ I rom the oncinal chalk drawins in the Print 

V/i Department of the British Museum. 



EPIGRAMS 
OF EVE. 

r*> S 0 P II 7 ]. 
Trlnl Eoia; 

With TO JIlus- 

1 r a 1 1 0 n s l>v 
K u b V Ein 1 
3s. ()'! net 

((ray Han- 
cock ) 

'fhc cult of the 
(epigram seems to 
be falling into 
disuse, but that 
there are still 
waiters who arc 
capable of a 
numlxir of smart 
sayings on varied 
toyiics (chiefly 
]>ovc and Mar- 
riage) is ]7rovcd 
by the entrane'e 
Where old places are propped up of ]viiss Sophie 

WITH NEW dollars AT THE EXPENSE OF t ' , 

From Epigrams of Eve literary arena. 

* . " " ifiay & Hancock). Thi.s writer has a 


put fejrth the dt'Cidedly cynical but not unainusing view that 
the “ Eile* of Jolmsoii " was written y^rimanly for Boswell’s 
own glorilication. Whatever Jolinsonians and others may 
have? thought of so startling a theory, it must certainly 
liavc .set their minds to W'ork once again on tliat cver- 
intercsting subjec t of Boswell’s rather baffling personality. 
Xot a critic but has had liis say on the point. Boswell 
w'as a genius — a fool, a tipsy buffoon, an obnoxious para- 
site, a snob, wliat you please— but always the author of 
one of the greatest books in the language. Assuredly not 
in the w'hole range of fiction is there a cliaractcr with whom 
he may reasonably be compared. No nov'clist could have 
invented a James Boswell, and yet he is by no means alto- 
gethe r oiuside the common comprehension. In spite of 
his admiration, Mr. J’erey Eitzgerald painted his hero 
blackly, and with a challenge lurking on every page. It 
was to be expected, thcrcfoie, tliat the next book on Bos- 
w'cll would contain a very complete refutation of Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s theory. And in cf sen.se Mr. George Mallory’s 
“ Boswell tlic Biographer,” just published, is the antici- 
pated counterblast, none the less potent from the fact 
that the author makes no mention of Mr. Fitzgerald’s 
book, and, indeed, seems to be unaware of its existence. 

Briefly this new" essay— for biography it does not pre- 
tend to be — J.s a sober, extremely w"ell-Vritten and dignified 
” explanation ” of Boswell’s character. It is neither an 
apology nor a mere eulogy — rather a judicial summing up 





of such facts in Boswell’s rather chequered career as at all 
act as guides to liis true selt. SulU biographical vignettes 
as the author adduces add considerably to the bulk of the 
book, and most of them will be familiar to its readers, but 
without them, perhaps, Mr. JNlallory would have written 
a less satisfactory work. Kaily enough he shows some 
of his cards : 

To be entirclv respectable and conventioiind, to be the man 
of the world, the gentleman of society.” In* sa\ s, ‘‘ that is -vvh.it 
Boswell wanted most in hie ; and that he ne\er <onld bcsomi*, 
because tln^re was in his nature a iurllu'r const jousni'-^s \\lii(h 
wa'-' noi to be subdin^d, and whu h deti'rmimsl, 1)\ reason of the 
ciirious ini'onsisteni'V’ so iircidiicecl, his ^v Iioh' ca[)acii\ lor interest- 
ing mankind, for fame, lor greatness . . 1 In* stor\ ol Hos- 

well’s lil(' IS the stor\ ot a sliuegle bitwei'ii intluem cs <md am- 
bitions which lecl him towaids 1 lu' < oni monpl.u «■. .nul tlie i.itt* 
qualities grafted tleeph within him, wdiu li boie him sKsidih 
in an opposite direction 

That, one must think, is \'c'ry tairly ]nit, and ma^ he 
taken to be lire kc'vnote of ihe whole book 


Quite rightly Mr. INIallory draws j^articular attention to 
llio two ‘ ides of Boswell, shown so early in his life — in 
point of feb t immediately after his return from ('oisica. A 
certain fame Wtis already his, but ho must needs play 
the buffoon at the Shakespeare festnal at Stratford and 
spend not a little cjf Jiis time in .leting as his own publicist. 
Always Boswell must be interesting to ]ieo])le, the 
limelight must be focussed upon himself ; and one is 
tempted to treat Ins extraordinary capacity for hero- 
worship, showai, by the way, as Mr. Mallory jioints out, 
not by any means with Johnson alone, as primarily the 
outcome of a desire for that limelight. Vet even i1 
this were so, one likes to think of Boz/y as one of those 
rare beings who must be allowed to do things which are 
forbidden to ordinary mortals. Tliere is usually one such 
in a generation. And even apart from h.s books, hi‘ 
must have given pleasure of one kind or another to 
hundreds of people whom he met m the social round 
His eccentricities were of the clubablc sort ' a snub 
at Boswell s expense was not alw^ays a painful incident, 
for the snub could so easily be metamorphosed into 
something else. 
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Very wisely, too, Mr. Mallory 
draws material from Boswell’s 
lesser known writings. ]A*\v 
Johnsoni.ins can be familiar 
v\ith '■ riie Hy])ochondriack, ” 
a senes oi pap^ns winch were 
written for the London 
Mnga'.inc They are certainly 
illiimini’ ting, and taken in 
conji nction with the letters to 
T(miple can bo made to gi\e 
<i fairly ( olieumt ]) 1 i tnre 
b'milier (liapb'rsuii' dcwoti'd 
to partu 111 . M' point s. Jcihn^on s 
inriiu nce on l’osv\ell gi\csMi 
Malloiv the o]’)]>{)Uiinil y to 
attack a jiroblem of un- 
common ]>syc]iologn ; 1 iiUerest 
*1 hen tli'-ie is the (juestioii ot 
Boswc-ll’s ])f)sili()n 
.inionj’st his loii- 
tc-in])ora’'ies 'I heie 
can be no doubt 
til it lioswell owed 
much ol Ills j>oj)u- 
larilv to Ills abiht 

cUidiera'c, iK.t .ilwa\s an cas\ m.itter lb of 
all mortals, w :is gifletl w iili an insat i.'ble ('in losity . 
( )ne ligures him .ig.iin and ii}.am arLc npiting 
tiny cx]K‘nments. oJten qniU' liidn rcnis, in the 
siK cess of whuh he will Jiiul a most .-oleimi 
s.'l i-laction this is not altogether dilliciilt 

to undeist.md 

bssentiallv a moiMli"! Iu‘ was, savs Mr. 
.Mallory, and on*' does not feel inclined to dis- 
agiet', \i't moraliU’, one ima.gine'-, ollen took a 
sei ond ])la(eto lom.iiui' Bo//y in oiui seaise 
was th(' prede( I'ssor of < t.scar Wilde. To him 
lilc‘ was an art, for lh(‘ better iind('rstandiiig of 
winch lie was willing to go to ridiculous 
lengths And the fact that In* kiu'w he w’as 
going to nditulous lengths in no wise inteileied 
wuth Ills ])leasure or salislaitmn But at the 
back of things there was e\'er the desire to 
justify the jiosition he had adojitecl, and this 
brings Mr. Mallory moie jiai ticularly to 
IhisweH’s cpialific.itions as a biogi.ipher 'J'hc 
question h.is been Irctited in gn at detail before, 
and Mr Mallory dot's not seek to est.iblnli 
anv \ery novel tlieoiN lli'iein, ol course, he 
IS at a disadvantage, lor, without In'sh material, 
IS almost im])t)sMble to s.ic ain thing new. 
indeed, ujion rc.it lung the l.isl p.ige of 
Ins bcx)k, tine is boinul to .ulmit th.it. a]>.iit 
frtiin its general inttn'esl, aji.irt frtiiu its 
maniftiltl gotitl tpiahties as a jaei e ol well- 
sustained wilting, it ^^lll not do luinh more 
than reiiesh the jolinsoman’s imiid ( oiumg, Jit>we\er, 
just aiter Mr !■ it zgei aid's book.it will tend to mt iilcate 
intt) the mind td the geiu'ral ri'atk'r a jiistcr \'iew^ (>1 an 
extr.ioi diiKiry cliarattei Also it shoultl sciitl him to 
tlic ‘ 1 iJc.” JvAi im SlKM s. 



Ftom The London River 
{Foulis). 




Miss Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, 

Aiiihui (I * I lu Ills of I’atsioii 
.iii.l rif rc 

[Gay L> llanco(h). 
to .'th'pt cll to ns 
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From The Uffizi Gallery Rubens (isTT-ieao). Fl-emish Schoou 

/ /act) No. 833 . Portrait of the Artist. 
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THE HISTORY 
OF THE PHIL- 
H A R M O N I C 
SOCIETY OF 
LONDON, 1813- 
1912. 

By Mylf-s Birklt 

Foster. ios. 6c1. 

net. (John Lane.) 

If inquiry were to 
be nuide into the 
causes which have led 
to the ]jresent wide- 
spread apjireciation of 
orchestral music m 
tins country, doubtless 
the existence for a 
century past of the 
Philharmonic Society 
would be set down as 
of }iotent mtluencc. 
in ^lancri" over the 
}jr() grammes of the 
Society's one hundred 
years of concerts, so 
ad 1 n 1 r a h I V s u mmar 1 sed 
ami annotated b> i\lr. 

A 1 \ les 1 h rket F oster, 
one realises, v'ith rc- 
m wed admiration and 
p^ratilnde. that there 
has noi liecn a com- 
poser 'T ])<‘rioriner of 
iiiiisie ot any eminence 
not only in ihiglaiid 
blit throughout 
I‘an'«)]H' < luring that 

period who lias not 
b(M n actively cou- 
me wMih the undcr- 

t.Lkiug. Founded at a 
time when Beethoven’s 
imgiity genius was still 
unfolding itself, but al- 
ready was ]) roving 
irrcsistililc in its impulse 
towards a higher develoji- 
ment of tlie art of music, 
the Plidharmonic was 
h.Lppih able to acquire 
merit by commissioning 
from him a Sym])hony, 
which jiroved to be the 
immortal No (C'horaL. 
riiis was performed in 
i8.:s and when, two years 
later, it was learned that 
Beethoven was ill and in 
need, the Society sent one 
Liniidred pounds to be 
applied to his comforts 
and necessities during his 
illness.’* The composer’s 
malady however ])ro\X‘d 
fatal and it became use- 
less to speculate on how 
much music was thus lost 
to the world. In 1820, 
Felix Mendels —John 
Barthold y, made his first 
appearance, an event 
charged with much 
significance not only to 
the Philharmonic, whose 
orchestra he subsequently 
directed for a season, but 
to the whole of musical 
England. Another 



From A History of Painting in North Italy 

{Murray), 


Lorenzo Lotto: The Virgin 
IN Glory, with Saints. 

Ahnai 1 plioio. .\s> lo : Duomu. 


f y 





From The Van Eycks and their Art 
{Lave). 


Our Lady and Child and 
Chancellor Rolin. 

Paris. Louvre, 
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portentous conductor 
wa.s Richard Wagner, 
w ho succeeded at once 
in stirring up life and 
strife amongst per- 
torincrs and critics.- 
Spolir, (’ h e r u b i n i , 
J oachim, H. R. Bishop, 
Halle, Costa, Cirieg, 
Tscliaikowsky, Flgar, 
the list of saints in the 
musician's calendar 
who and wlio.se works 
were introduced to 
tlic English public by 
Ihc Society, is of rare 
length. 

it is interesting lo 
recall that the first 
concerts w’erc held in 
file old Argyll Rooms, 
J^cgciit Street, until 
they were burnt down 
m 18^0 ; and that the 
Society subsec] uen 1 1 y 
inhabited the 1 lanovcr 
Stpiare Rooms, the 
old St. James’s Hall, 
and of laic years 
(jiiecn’s Hall. 

Spohr was the first 
to introduce the baton 
lor beating time, and 
so lo institute the 
art of conductorshi]). 
The innovation met 
witli considerable 
()p])osition, particu- 
larly from " Leaders 
of the orchestra,” as 
they were then called, 
or as w'c should say 
to-day, “Principal 
\’iolins.” The Society 
has of course had its u})s 
and downs, and has at 
least twMie been l.nan- 
cially embarrassed. But 
it showed liow^ great is 
Its vitality last year 
wlien it celebrated its 
c e II t n a r y . J 1 e w' h o 

would read of the 
manner of the acqui.si- 
tioii of tile Ik'cthovcn 
bust, which IS such a 
precious possc'ssioii of 
llic- Society, of the 
institution of the lieet- 
liovcn medal, and would 
dip into a. running com- 
mentary on a century’s 
music, will find the 
book enthralling. d he 
work ha''' been carefully 
done ; Mr. Foster has a 
\’ery light and agreeable 
style. The volume is 
well indexed and illus- 
trated with reproductions 
of various autograph 
letters and scores, the 
property of the Phil- 
h a r m n 1 c Society. 
F'very musician wishes 
it God-spceci in its second 
century of work “in 
the cause of music” now 
entered upon. 
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the limits of his subject, Mr. Cull gets an amazing variety 
into his series of sonnets, rondeaus, roundels and poems — 
he rarely repeats an image, he describes the miracle of 
Pavlova's dancing with a continual freshness of fancy and 
vision, an unfailing passion of delight. The sestet of 
the sonnet to Anna l^avlova in her dance “ La Rose 
()iii Meiirt " is fairly representative of his charming 
verse : 

" A rosebud swaying in the breeze would seem 
A joy less perfect than the rosclike grace 
Of your delicious limbs and mobile face : 

While shone the sun, you danced your dance supreme 
Through gay glad gardens, drifting in a dream. 

Till evening fell, then hung a breathless space 
And, like a rose whom Night’s cold lips embrace. 

You gently fluttered down on Death’s dark stream.’* 


THE HISTORY OF CRIEFF. 

By Alexander Porteous, FSA Scot. 21s. net. 

(Ldinhurgh : Ohphant, Anderson & Ferrier ) 

LANGHOLM AS IT WAS. 

By John Hyslop and Kohert Hvsiop. 7s. 6 1. (Sun- 
derland : Hills & Co., 1912 ) 

Two of the best parish histories that have appeared 
within recent years arc those that treat of Crieff and 
Langholm. WTiat an amount of painstaking research 
has gone to the production of these goodly tomes, hand- 
somely printed and illustrated as they are, and above all. 
so admirably written ! Of local history there can never 
be an over-plus, and the parishes dealt vdth have their 
own importance liistorically, and in every otlier respect. 
The author of “ Cricft ” has much to tell us of its earlier 
story, and he tells it well ; it is, however, Oieff’s later life 
which slimes conspicuous, livery native will be grateful 
to Mr. Porteous for his enlivening account of the .social 
annals of the interesting little capital of Stratliearn. This 
IS decidedly tlic gem of the book, and is likely to be read 
and re-read a dozen times for the once or twice of the 
otlier chapters -by the ardent Cneff-lovcr, at all events. 


From Poems to Pavlova Pavlova. 

{Herbert Je ihins.) Photo ; C hud Hams, Ltd. 

THE ABC GUIDE TO MUSIC. 

By D. Gregory Mason. With 12 Portraits and 27 
Mu.sical “Figures’* in the. Text. qs. net. (Stanlev 
Paul.) 

It seems to us that there is an excellent opening 
for a popular book on Music, sucTi as the one now 
before us. Mr. Gregory Mason gives a sort of bird’s- 
eye view of the whole subject - theories, advice, 
critical biographies, in fact almost anytlimg you 
can think of in connection with music. Starting 
with the duties of the listener, he follows this up with 
a few critical chapters on the theory of music. Here, 
where there is a great temptation for an expert to 
fall foul of an ignorant public, Mr. Mason has par- 
ticularly disLinguished himself. He makes use of 
but few technical terms, and those which he does 
use he takes care fully to explain beforehand. 'Hie 
author tlien proceeds to take his readers to a jiiano 
recital, a .symphony concert, a song recifal, and tlic 
Qpera. On all of these branches of his subject he 
writes pleasantly, clearlv, and well, and we can 
strongly recommend a book of sound sense to the 
inusical amateur. 

POEMS OF PAVLOVA. 

By A. " LTI.LOCH Cull. With 8 Illustrations f>f 
Madame Pavlova in her most famous daiues. 3s 6d. 
net. (Herbert Jenkins ) 

' Surely never before has a dancer been the theme 
of a volume of poems and of poems so full of 

grace, and melody and poetic beauty as are those of 
'Mr^s<JulL But surely, on the other hand, never 
befd^6 . im, poet had so wonderful, so indescribably 
a "dancer to inspire his muse. Considering 



From The ABC Guide to Muttc Lisnr 

{Stanley Panl). 
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made use of in this particular fashion. 
Does it not frequently happen that 
those who arc most ignorant of the 
local landmarks arc just the natives 
themselves ? So far as Langholm goes 
there can be no excuse on that score 
henceforth. From every point of view 
its story has been told once for all, 
nor could it have been accomplished 
with a more capable pen. TJic racy 
“reminiscences" of the author's 
father will be read with unfeigned 
delight during these long winter nights 
and for manv winter'; to come. 


GERMAN MEMORIES. 

By SiDNLY WiinisivN. Witli many 

pc.rtraits. ;'s 6:1. net. (Hcinemanii.) 

No ICnglishman knf)vvs Germany 
better than the author of these " Ger- 
man Memories," no one is better 
tpialified to pionounce judgment on 
the German temperament, on the Ger- 
man character, on those easily ex- 
plicable and yet forlornly inexplicable 
dilemmas tluit seem to have made 
(icrniany the ('arthage to our Rome. 
'J'he school -fellow of many wTll-known 
(iermans, the friend of Bismarck, a 
frequent visitor to the Fatherland, 
Mi Sulney M'hitman rites about 
(Germany and about Ciermans as one 
wlu) lo\'es the countr\ and the people, 
as one who cannot see any valid 
reason why Fngland and (iermany 
should meet in irreconcilable conflict, 
as one who l)elie\cs that the real 
entente louiuile is not that wiiich binds 
ICngland to Fianc e in an alliance which 
Disraeli desideratt^d more than eighty 
years ago, but m an understanding 
l>etween Ihigland and (Vermany, which 
he seems to think might conceivably 
|)ave the way for th.it 'J'cnnysonian 


The book is sparse in the anecdotal element, and it is 
almost entirely lacking in the humorous. By way of com- 
pensation there is a sufficiency of solider stuff, diffuse, but 
never tiresome, all of which is sure to be prized by the 
reader nursed under the shadow of Torleum. The ecclesi- 
astical chapters may be particularly commended. Curiously, 
the modern historian of the (diurch of Scotland, Dr. John 
Cunningham, is Crieff’s chief literary lion. The lYincipal 
was parish minister for forty years, a sagacious, progessivc, 
kindly man, who came to his own far too late 111 the day, 
like many another toiler whose best work has been done, 
not in the high places of the field, but amid the shadows 
and the obscurities. 

The “ muckle toon of T.angholm," lying so picturesquely 
’in the lap of the Scottish Border, boasts a hoar antiquity 
It is, as the writer of its story says, “ a word of magic 
meaning to the sons and daughters of Eskdalc wherever 
they are found." Within well-nigh a thousand pages Mr. 
Hyslop has gathered together all that can be known about 
the parish and its people. Of Border parish histories this 
is about the finest we have seen. There is only another — 
that of Channclkirk, in Lauderdale — to compare with it for 
sheer exhaustiveness. Only one on whose heart the place 
of his birth has been written (as Calais was on Queen 
Mary's) could have executed this so faithful and fascinating 
record. It is impossible to quote from it. There is so 
much that is of general interest that the volume (a marvel 
of cheapness) will find its way into many other hands and 
homes than those of^Langholmers. The notes on the stone - 
circles, for instance, and the barrows, and hill-forts of the 
district might well be reprinted for the use of schools ; 
indeed, we see no reason why parish histories should not be 
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Utopia, the Parliament of Men, the Federation 
of the World/' 

But, while readers may differ as to the value 
of the political views which Mr. Whitman 
expresses, there can be but one opinion of 

German Memories " considered in the dual 
light of a study of a people and of a volume 
of reminiscences : in both these respects the book 
is entirely admirable, at once genuinely instruc- 
tive and unfailingly entertaining. Undoubtedly, 

Count Herbert Bismarck showed real j)rcscience 
when he said to the author : “ Wliat can a man 

like you have to do with business ? You ought 
to take up political journalism ; that would 
be a far more congenial occupation for you.” 

Indeed it was the Count’s rccoiunicndation of 
his ^friend to (hirdon Bennett that started Mr. 
Whitman on his career as special correspondent. 

It is fitting, therefore, that ajiart from the 
exceedingly interesting record of the author’s 
Spartan schooldays at Dresden— the most arrest- 
ing feature of these ” Memories ” should be those 
which tell of the great founder of (Terman unity. 

Mr. Whitman has a boundless admiration for 
Gustav von Moser, the German officer who wrote 
" Der Bibliothekar,” the original of “ The Private 
Secretary/' and he reveals the interesting fact 
tliat he offered the play to Sir C harles Wyndham, 
who in rejecting it made one of the admitted 
great mistakes of Ins career. 13ut it is the 
picture of Bismarck which will lend enduring 
value to these ” (icrman Memories.” We sec the 
man of blood and iron in a new light, as one 
fond of meeting cultured Englishmen, as one 
wishful for an entente between England and 
Germany, as a host exquisitely polite and cour- 
teous to ladies, as a devoted admirer of Zola’s 
later nov’cls. For the rest Mr. Whitman tells an 
admirable anecdote about Lord Kosebery, and he 
relates a story connected with a visit which the 
old Emperor William made to Gastein, which is 
certainly calculated to make staid Englishmen From 
and women stare, a story quite Pepysian, in fact. 

POEMS OLD AND NEW. 

By Henry Newbolt. 5s. net. (John Murray.) 

Wc liave just received this handsome collected edition 
including those stirring lyrics of the sea and the rest of the 


Life in the West of Ireland Downpatrick Head. 

(Maunset) 

early verse that made ^Ir. Newbolt famous, the woik from 
his recent books, and eight or ten new poems. It is one of 
the most desirable of gift-books and something more- — and 
because it is something more we reserve it for further and 
fuller consideration next month. 



Th« Aft of Josef lends 

{Allwt). 
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I DEALE LANDSCHAFT. 

Von Joseph Gramm. In 2 Vols. With 135 Illustrations. 

36s. (B. Herder, Freiburg im Brcisgau and London.) 

German art criticism is noted for its conscientiousness, a 
quality wliich is to the fore in Herr Gramm's fine volumes. 
At the same time, the work is by no means lacking in those 
lighter qualities which conduce to easiness of reading, and 
no art student conversant with the German language 
should neglect an opportunity of studying a work which 
we believe to be one of much value. The illustrations, 
which are finely produced, are embodied in a separate 
volume. 

THE BOOK OF HIGHLAND VERSE. 

Ed ted by Dr. Mitchell. 4s. 6d. net. (Paisley : Gardner ) 

We do not judge men by their weight, otlicrwise Daniel 
Lambert would come out far in front of John Keats or 
Alexander Pope or Algernon Swinburne. And so it is with 
verse. Some men have written single poems which are more 
to us than all the portly volumes of Southey or Kogers or 
even of Byron. Indeed, few poets have published good 
volumes ; the best of most of them would go into the 
compa.ss of a pamphlet. So that it always will be necessary 
to rescue rare gems from commonplace volumes and from 
tlie magazines and newspapers. There has been no rescue 
work of this kind amongst the verse of the Highlands since 
the publication of “ T.yra Celtica ” by William Sharp. Ex- 
cellent as it was, Sharp’s book did not succeed, jirobably 
because it cast its net too wide It included Kelts from 
cvc.y country, and, therefore, lacked the local interest and 
the literary individuality which so strongly distinguishes 
Dr. Mitchell's Book of Highland Verse. Mr Sharp mixed 
all the types to^clh.or The present book will enable us to 
realise that amongst Highlanders theie is a literary impulse, 
and that it differs in many resjiccts from any we have yet 
known As one would expect m a people so intensely 
conservatiN’e m matters of sentiment, the book is wonderfully 
unanimous. All the writers arc full of the sense of the 
injustice done to their race, with regret for the passing of 
the old times when the clansman regarded liimsclf as sib to 
the chief, and the difference of rank did not exist, and the 
Imd was held as a po.s.sc.ssion of the whole clan and not ol 
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the individual. The book is full also of the present day 
romance of the Highlands, and that not less movung than 
the old ones. The desire of all the bards is to .see the glens 
rc-pcopled with the descendents of tlic .same old clans, iuid 
to hear them echoing with the .songs with wliit Ii the High- 
lander accomjianicd even the humblest ol his daily tasks. 
And, of course, in the van figures the revival of the ( Gaelic 
tongue as the speech of the Highland jieople Kowhcrc 
else, save in Sliarp’s book, can we find the same note, the 
Highland flavour wliudi is neither quite like the Welsh nor 
the" Irish ; for the Highlands, and that is the pomt of 
literary interest, are preserving their own type. Less satisfac- 
tory is the tran.slation section in which arc included some 
rather feeble attempts by Pati.son and Blackie, far inferior 
to the work of the later men like l^r. Cannichacl, and better 
forgotten. Amongst the work of living writers there are 
poems that should find a permanent place in the anthologies 
like Mr. Gow's excellent Waking Year," Mr. Neil Munro’s 
“ Heather," Mr. Kappey's '* Arran," and such work by other 
writers as '‘Shon Campbell," the charming description of 
the Fairies in the “Wee Folk," and the Duke of Argyll’s 
whole-hearted and patriotic lines, ending — 

“ Keep the knees still free for climbing 
Or where Reels swift dances flow ; 

Keep the heart still strong for rhyming 
Where the Bards old legends know, 

Make your Highland kinsfolk own 
You are Highland blopd and bone.** 
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was Specialized from her every thought and deed, with her 
own family at her own fireside.” 

Only at J^ossiemouth, her husband’s native place, was 
Mrs. MacDonald ha])py at public worship. ” The simple 
Presbyterian services unsullied by gaudy display and 
conscious effort soothed her and led her in spirit far 
along fhe road of licr pilgrimage.” The congregation 
at Lossiemouth ” pleased her.” 

Ill May, i<S<)5, Mr. MacDonald, then a Labour Candidate 
lor Southampton, received his first letter from the lady he 
married. It came to him ” from an unknown person signed 
M K (Gladstone,' enclosing a subscription for my election 
fund.” A fortnight later and they were both pre.scnt at a 
debate on Socialism at the Pioneer, Club. The following 
year came the engagement, and, in November, marriage. 
” fhe term ol endearment slie used most frec]uently was 
‘ my dearest sir’ In her most sacred feelings there was 
always a strange reticence begotten of a sense of the 
holiness of hie,” Mr MacDonald tells us. 

Marriage anrl motherhood did not hinder Mrs. Mac- 
Donald from shaiing her husband’s political interests, 
'fheir home ” became a workshop cM social plan and 
effort,” and ” Socialism was the idea which inspired and 
guided her.” ” A Blue Book was second in rank of 
sacredness only to the (hispels.” It is inferred that Mrs. 
MacDonald was thoroughly happy in her streniunis life. 
“ In inv'cstigation, on labour committees, in politics, in 
tjmperame, in social purity, m trade unionism, she 
found herself.” 'fra\cl and walks m Buckinghamshire are 
the recreations allowed 


From The Pied Piper of Hamelin "And licked the soup from 
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MARGARET ETHEL 
MACDONALD. 

By J. Ramsay MacDonald, 3s. 6d. 
net. (Hodder & Stoughton ) 

Criticism is not permitted when such 
a book as this is presented. ^\■hat can 
we s«iy when our ac quaintances sliow us 
the photographs of deceased relatives ■' 
The late Mrs. MacDonald had a wide and 
extensive circle of friends, and they will 
value this book. Lor them it was written, 
we take it. Those outside Jic ( ircle who 
read this record of a lilc^ spent largely 
in the service of the ]nibhc, can oiiis 
pay grave respect to the memory of a 
lady whose good works were so numerous, 
and regret her early death. Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald tells of his wife in his own 
way, quite simply, end without any 
attempt at a full biography. Wc learn 
of Miss wladstone’s youth, her religions 
feelings, and social activities. There arc 
many quotations from early di iries. To 
her husband, Mrs. MacDonald’s life has 
its full beginning in her marriage and 
acceptance of Socialism. 

” Her life was one act of Christian 
worship,” he writes, ” which grew into 
a final grandeur only after she had left 
the paths of individualist religion and 
stood upon those of the great atonement 
of humanity threagh Socialism.” 

Brought up ar. Evangelical, we make 
this out to mean that Mrs. MacDonald 
left off going to church, especially in the 
light of the following paragraph : 

I have said, she was not at home 
iri ordinary congregation. It distracted 
*It TOS not a spiritual union of be- 
lievers. wrshipped, when that act 
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The book is obviously a labour of love, a tribute to 
a very earnest and high-minded woman, a token of regard 
loT a faithful wife. As such it will be acceptable to many 
who enjoyed Mrs. MacDonald’s companionship. J.C. 

THE POCKET 
GEORGE BORROW. 

Compiled by Edward Thomas. 2 s. net. (Chatto and 
Windus). 

The other day we were reviewing Mr. T.dward 'riioinas’s 
admirable “ Idle of George Dorrow,” and close on the heels 
of that book comes this charming pocket anthology of 
passages chosen from Sorrow’s works. Tlorrow does not 
lend himself readily to this treatment he is not. as Mr. 
Thomas remarks, a pithy writer, " nor is he best when .sen- 
tentious.” Nevertlieless, here is an interesting and very 
delightful collection of many of the finest, wisest and hap- 
piest things that Borrow said— all of them witli what a 
breath and healthful vigor of life m tlie open blowing 
th^tigh them ! You remember that glorious passagt* • 
” '^hat is your opinion of death. .Mi. Potiilcngro ? ’ said 1, 
as I sat dow-n beside him,” and Bidulengro’s rejdy : 

” * When a man dies, he is cast into the earth, and his w’lfe 
and child sorrow over him. If h(' has neither wife nor 
child, then his father and mother, 1 suppose ; and if he is 
quite alone in the world, wdiy, llien he is cast into the earth, 
and theie is an end ol the matter.' 

“ ‘ And do \"0U tliink there is an end of a man ? ’ 

” ‘ There’s an end of him, brother, more’s the pity.’ 

” ' W'hy do ^'ou say so ? 

” ' Life is sweet, brother.' 

” 'Do you think so ' 

” ‘ 'I']' ink so ! 'i'here’s night and day. brother, both sw(‘et 
things , snn, moon and .'-tars, brothei, all sw^et things , 




there’s likewise the wind on the heath. . . ” 

And the rest of it. 'riiat is one of the most 
riirionsly liaunting passages in Borrow, but 
there is m.my anollier as good m different w^ays, 
and Mr. Thomas lias missed none of the best. 
Ills book IS an ideal volume for the pocket of 
the wayfaier. 


THE PEOPLE’S 
BOOKS. 

Tennyson, Bv^ Aafon Watson. The Church 
of England, Bv the Jti.v. Canon Ma.stekm\.n. 
The Hope and Mission of the Free Churches, 
B> the Klv. J:i)Ward SiiiiLno. Navigation, 
By WiLi I AM H \LL, R.N. Marriage and Mother- 
hood : A Wife’s Handbook, B> 11. .S. Davidson. 
The Baby : A Mother's Book by a Mother. 
Hypnotism and Self-Education. Weather Science, 
By K. G. K. Ihcmitekt. Structure of the Earth, 
B\ Pkuit N^oR 1. c; Bo.nnlv. f.k.s. The 
Training of the Child, B\ (k Stiller. Co- 
operation, By Joseph Clwion. A History of 
English Literature, By A. Compion-Rickett, 
M.A., LL o 6 1. net each. (T. C. & E. C. Jack). 

The twelve new volumes in this admirable and 
successful senes cover a wide variety of subjects, 
and each is lucidly and concisely written and com- 
pre-sscs within its small compass an amazing 
amount of ' information. Mr. Aaron Watson^s 
biography ot Tennyson is an interesting and 
thoroughl^^ t .ipabki piece of w^ork ; Mr. ('ompton 
IGckctt’s is the best tabloid History of ICiiglish 
Idterature w e ha\’e ever read ; Mr. Joseph Clayton 
is suggestn e and informing on “ Co-operation ' ; 
the \’oliimes on Marriage, Motherhood, The Baby 
and Tlie Child are quite ideal handbooks in their 
way— in a word, we have nothing but praise for 
these latest developments of Messrs. Jack's 
notable enterprise* 
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fighting/* and in this goodly volume he fights him 
with all the lightness and cunning of fence in which he 
was a past master. It is hardly necessary to say that* 
Andrew Lang was of the true faith ; he marshals all the 
arguments that have been advanced by the Baconians, and 
blithely knocks the bottom out of them one after another, 
and shows the fatuity and solemn nonsense of all these 
ridiculous theories .against tb& that Shake- 

speare and none other was the author of his own plays, 
and that a mere study of Bacon's biograp|iy must suggest 
to the mind of any reasonable person that supposing his 
partisans to be in the right, " his poetic, supremacy and 
imaginative fertility border on the miraculous when we 
consider his occupations and his ruling passion." As for 
the plays having been written by another man of the name 
of Shakespeare — he dismisses this " fantastic pedantry 
with amused contempt and says if he has sometimes spelt 
the name Shakespeare and sometimes Shakspeare " by 
any spelling of the name I always mean the undivided 
personality of ‘ him who sleeps by Avon/ " 
delightfully shrewd, witty and sagacious inquiry sho^A 
the last word on a topic that is not worth any more se -s 
discussion. One feels that Andrew Lang enjo^^ed j;ing 
it, and lie has made much suggestive and most enjoyable 
reading of it. 

THE EMPIRES OF THE FAR EAST. 

By Lakcf.lot L\wton. 2 vols. 30s. net. (Grant 

Kichards.) 

The Japanese have a naive way of telling foreigners 
who visit their land : " Pray do not trouble to mention 

any virtues you may find in us, but do frankly point out 
our faults." If such requests are sincerely meant, the 
Nipponese will find it hard sufficiently to thank Mr. 
Lancelot Lawton, who devotes a goodly portion of his 1,600- 
page book, " Empires of the Far East," to detailing the 
foibles and shortcomings of the Japanese, and in doing so does 


FINfi BOOKS. 

B)| Alfred W. Pollard. With 40 Plates. 25s. 

nej. (Methuen.) 

Thelate.st volume of Messrs. Methuen’s " Con- 
noissem’s Library " is decidedly one of the most 
interesting. Really good printing, whether of 
text o| of illustrations, is — or. at any rate used 
to be-^an art of no mean order, and in " Fine 
Books I Mr. Pollard gives a history and a criticism 
of the fccautiful books of the past four hundred 
years. I He is modest enough about his achieve- 
ment While the desired completeness has not 
been ajbained (for the writer had intended to make 
a commete survey of buok-illustration, but found 
such aftask impossible) the ground here covered 
is slillivcry wide, and for the book as a whole 
no mo|e can be claimed than that it is a com- 
pilalioK from the best sources . . . controlled by 
some personal knowledge, the amount of which 
naturally varies very much from chapter to 
chapccl." Ne^s’crtheless, in the scope of one 
volumi Mr. Pollard gives us a vast amount of 
infoniiltion upon a subject to which but too little 
attentiip has been paid. The illustrations are 
cxccediijgly^^ateresting and they are well repro- 
'duced. Every lover of beautiful books should 
study Mr. Pollard’s work. 


SHAKESPEARE, BACON, AND THE 
GREAT UNKNOWN. 

By Andrew Lang Illustrated. 9s.net. (Long- 
mans.) 

..It was a reading of Mr. Greenwood’s, " Shake- 
speare Problem Restated," that tempted Mr. 
Andrew Lang to enter the lists and taTce part 
in dhcj great Sh^.kespeare - Bacon controversy. 
He hi found Mr. Greenwood. worth 
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not permit a single phase of 
their life to go uncensured. 

His sledge-hammer, journal- 
istic style, relieved here and 
there by a touch of grim 
humour, is admirably fitted 
for his purpose, which is to 
prove to the wide world that 
the Oriental ally of Great 
Britain is not fit to be set on a 
pedestal to be worshipped for 
its military and naval achieve- 
ments, and its advancement 
in social and political matters, 
but ought to be regarded as 
“still essentially barbaric,*' 
deserving to be despised for 
its moral delinquencies. These 
discoveries were made by the 
author during his sojourn in 
the far East as War Corres- 
pondent of the Dai ly Telegraph , 
and on a subsequent visit 
or two, in tlic course of which 
he once had somewhat rough 
treatment at the hands of 
J apancse rowdies, and a rather 
cool reception from Japanese 
Government officials. He saw 
so many wicked things going 
on in the Da^fiireak King- 
dom that he .seriously set him- 
self t(< the task of expos ng 
the fnnltics of the Nipponese 
cliara' ler 111 the plainest 
terms, of which the English 
language is capable. Accord- 
ing to him, the Japanese are 
“ without moral conception." 

He sa\s that “ at least 
'iTjKing the lower classes of 
womanhood then is little, if 
any, conception of morality in 
its s])ccific application,” and 
that “ given opportunity the 
daughters of the higher castes 
are not as strict in their con- 
duct as were their mothers 
whose lives were jealously 
regulated by the rigidity of the 
feudal regime." He believes 
“ that the present social sys- 
tem, which has remained prac- 
tically untouched by Western 
influences, is defective inas- 
much as it conduces to, if it 
does not actually promote the worst forms ol immorality." 
The Government, be it remembered, according to this 
author, is no better than the people, but, indeed, “ lends 
its aid and authority to negotiations that, plainly put, 
enable parents to thrive on the ruin of their own children." 
'As a necessary corollary to all this, Mr. T.aw'ton emphatic- 
ally declares “ that a people who arc not ashamed of the 
existence of concubinage in their midst, who reduce their 
women to the level of slaves, and who m certain instances 
barter the virtue of their daughters for a few pieces of 
silver, are unsuited from the standpoint of morality alone 
to assimilate with the peoples of Europe and America." 
He avers that the Japanese, while abroad, do not scruple to 
resort to underhanded devices to become affianced to Occi- 
dental women ; but, on the* eve of their return liome, cither 
forsake their foreign wives an progeny or lake them to 
Japan to live on a poor income and to occupy an anomalous 
position in society. Such unions, he finds, are unhappy. 
He does not half so much mind Europeans marrying Jaji 
women ; but a white female tied down to a yellow man is 
too dre^aiUul a thin^ior him to contemplate. The Nij^po- 
nese^^^jding to are just as deficient in their 

in moral virtues. As to 


ncnvspapers in Japan, w^c learn that “ a large section of the 
Japanese Press ... is certainly unlit for the perusal of 
any decent-minded individual." tlial “ some newspapers 
even go to the lengtli of organising a n'gular system of 
espionage in connection with the movements of public 
men," and even prominent foreigners ; tlial " not a few 
of the low^cr organs of publicity resort to blackmail " ; that 
“ the law^ of libel is to all intents and purposes a dead 
letter *’ ; and that “ it is lU'xt to impossible to obtain from 
the columns of Japanese neW’spapers any real indication 
of public opinion in lonneilion wnlli foreign affairs." The 
Nipponese Government, Mr. EawTon tells us. view\s the 
world through glasses which hide cver^Thing but its own 
selfish interests. Its conduct in respect of the “ open 
door " in Manchuria has been most jierfidious, and English 
commercial interests in that part of the Far East suffer 
more now' than they did during the Eussian regime. Its 
conduct in Korea has been atrocious. To be sure, he 
acknowledges, it has built railways and roads, tclcgiaphs 
and telephones, and other signs of material progress in 
Formosa, but, he points out, it is unable to advance its 
charges along moral lines, the Japanese themselves being 
too deficient in that respect to be able to help others. 
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Mr. Lawton wishes us to remember that those Western nations 
— Americans, Canadians, and Australians, for instance — 
who have come in contact with large numbers of Nipponese, 
entertain such a poor opinion of them that they will have 
none of their cheap labourer-immigrants — a matter which 
is giving birth to vexatious problems, which may lead 
Americans, Canadians, and Australians into war with the 
Oriental Isle, in which eventuality Britain’s position obvi- 
ously will be embarrassing. Mr. Lawton believes that 



From The Field-Flowers’ Lore The Morning Star. 
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such a contingency will be likely to lead Great Britain, 
America, and Russia into one another’s arms in order to 
teach manners to the Rastern upstart. 

Curious to say, the autlior displays a high regard for the 
Chinese, whose character he admires in general, but about 
whose governmental inno\'ations he wisely does not set 
himself up as an omniscient j^iropliet. He also has un- 
bounded praise for Russia, which he considers to be a great 
Asiatic power, dosUiicd +<> lieconic still greater, and 
designed by Providence to cany Occidental culture to the 
barbarians of the Last. 

S. N. S. 

PpRCHES AND FONTS. 

* By J. Ch.\kli:s Wali.. los. od net (Wells Gardner, 
Darton & Co.) 


much he may limit the appeal of his book. In this 
case it would be a pity, for though the author is 
primarily concerned with liturgical observance, yet in 
writing a history of the fonts and porches of the English 
countryside he has become enrolled among those faith- 
ful servants of Art and of History to whose labours we 
owe a debt of gratitude inadequately and too seldom 
acknowledged. They care for the monuments of olden 
days, and rescue the relics of the past from decay and 
degradation. The illustrations of the book are charm- 
ing, representative examples being brought together of 
beautiful old fonts and the porches still existing in our 
pari.sh churches. 

THE LOVES OF GREAT 
COMPOSERS. 

By Gustav Kobbi'c. With 8 Illustrations in Colour. 

5s net. (Harrap.) 

Mr. Kobbe’s composers include Mozart, Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, Chopin, Schumann, Liszt, and Wagner ; and 
to the principal love affair of each he devotes a pleasing 
chapter, for the materials of which he has had recourse 
to the best authorities. The author has a special know- 
ledge of musical subjects, and a pleasant style, wdiich 
appears to particular advantage in the present volume. 
Pleasantly produced and very prettily illustrated, it should 
be in much demand as a Christmas gift. 



From Shakespeare, Bacoo^ and 
^ the Great Upkaom 


The Eulhor says that man^ jicojile would regard the 
subjects which fi'inish the title of this book as two 
separate entities ; but liis purpose is to insist that the 
ob'Jects arc related to one another, and both arc doors ; 
the porch, the approach to the material fabric; the font, 
the entrance into the spiritual life of the Church. He 
has given us, therefore, a book about the Gates of the 
"Church, and a book upon such a theme should be 
'beautiful., ^Ye venture to think it is marred if a tone 
Qf acrimony he ^adopted ; and if author scolds too 
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A SHORT CRITICAL HISTORY OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 

By H. Heathcote Statham. ios. 6d. net. (Batsford.) 

It is possible that enthusiasts, in the evolution of Art (for 
instance), may consider Mr. Heathcote Statham has a some- 
what breezy way of dealing with a good many theories. If 
he sets out to deny that the Doric style was derived from an 
original wooden construction he will make nothing even of 
the rock cut tombs of Lycia, but says, “ The wooden origin 



From A Short Critical History 
of Architecture 
{B at i ford). 


Sanctuary and South-East 
Exedra, Haqia Sophia, from 
the North Aisle. 

From a drawing by Mr. A. E. Henderson. 


of the Doric entablature is only a conjecture with no real 
evidence to support it " ; and disposes of the theory. But 
we think an appreciative public probably awaits Mr. Heath- 
cote Statham and one unlikely to be captious. Perhaps it 
IS due to the University extension movement that we find 
so many people nowadays devoting leisure to a pleasant 
interest in the history of Art. At all events among educated 
pel sons there is a growing interest in Architecture, and we 
can foretell a good reception for the book. That it is a good 
00 goes without telling, indeed, for it is written by a 
inaster who yet does not disdain to take pains to be very 
c e^ and very simple. Even the chronological appendices 
book is furnished have been contrived to 
memory, and they will be eagerly consulted by 
students who will all be grateful for them. 


great buildings and how 

TO ENJOY THEM : 

BYZANTINE ARCHITECTURE. 

By Edith A. Browne. (Adam & Charles Black.) 

idea of this series is excellent. The glossary of 
architectural terms is illustrated, and the volume contains 



From At Prior Park Prior Park ; Garden Front 

{ChattO S' Windus) (from .1 photograph). 


Rev.ewid b) Fr.incis Eiicklcy in this NumhcT of Tin. Bookman. 

an album of photographs. All this makes for clear- 
ness and IS precisely what the amateur needs. But 
there is some falling off m the text, wdicrc wutli an affec- 
tation of simplicity ratluT too elaborate, the author says 
she IS about to explain things, and gives an explanation 
that IS at times hardly satisfactory. It would be very 
difticult to understand from this text what the " penden- 
tivcs ” were and how the dome was constructed. 

Photographs of Byzantine architecture are necessarily 
beautiful. One of the Golden Ciate has a note appended 
of particular interest at the present time. The Turks 
have blocked it uj) for precautionary reasons ; there is a 
tradition that through this gate a Christian conqueror of 
Turkey will some day enter Constantinople. 


POEMS 
OF PASSION. 


By Klla Wheller Wilcox Inscribed and Ilhiniinated by 
F. Sangorski and Sutcliffe, Cronti.sjuece in Colour. 

6s. net and 7s 6d net. (Siegle, Hill ) 

Miss Wilcox is one of the most popular, if not the most 
popular, of the w’^orld's living jioets, and new editions of 
her favourite works follow one another with almost be- 
wildering rapidity. 

Among these books, however. Messrs. Sicgle, Hill’s two 
renderings of " Poems of Pleasure ” and " Poems of Passion’' 
must take a very high place. These two editions are 
printed in a beautiful script, specially designed for them 
by Messrs. Sangorski and Sutcliffe, and compelling the use 
of a liberal amount of colour. The '' Poems of Pleasure ’* 
and ** Poems of Passion " contain some of the best and most 
poignantly human of Mrs. Wilcox’s verses. Nobody can 
possibly desire anything more dainty or more artistic than 
these beautiful volumes. 
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TWELVE MOONS. 

By Frances A. Bardswell. Frontispiece in Colour 
by Isabelle Forrest. 2 s. 6d. net. (Elkin Mathews.) 

In twelve thoughtful and very gracefully written 
little essays Miss Bardswell describes the varied 
pageantry of the passing year. She takes you 
through the months, from January to December, 
picturing with light, deft touches and a sure know- 
ledge of the natural life of the fields, the woods, the 
hedgerow, the characteristic beauty of each of them 
The snows and fro.sts of the white wanter, the singing 
ecstasies of spring, the glories of the summer, and tlie 
lovely sadness of autumn, she sketches them each in 
turn, and the nice gradations of each with a sensi- 
tive feeling for the wonder of them all and a delicate 
art in the fashioning of her phrases. Above all she 
is a lover of the flowers, and something of their love- 
liness and their fragrance seems to enter into her 
words when she writes of them. Those who have 
read Miss Bardswell's delightful books about gardens 
and gardening wall know how closely she has studied 
the little people of the garden, and wall need no 
better recommendation of this jilcasant new" book of 
hers than the sight of her name on its title page 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF BABYHOOD. 

Edited by Muriel Nelson d’Auvkkc.nk Illustrated 
wath Drawings by T J and E A Overnell 6d.net. 
(Hutchinson.) 

A very charming little book is this, very 
daintily produced. Mrs. d'Auvergne has cast a 
wide net through the centuries and gathered in a 
delightful and representative selection of the finest, 
loveliest things that have been said and sung about 
children from the days of Kobert Greene, whose 
Weep not, my wanton,” must needs have its 
place in every such anthology, down to our 
own time, strictly limiting her choice to prose 
extracts and poems applicable to babies of not 
more than four years old. Shakespeare, Vaughan, 
Wither, Crashaw, Blake, Wordsworth, Coleridge. 
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Scott, Tennyson, Swinburne, and many another of the 
past are laid under contribution , and among living 
authors represented are Edmund Gosse, Watts-Dunton, 
Cr K C hesterton, Mrs Meynell, E Nesbit, Norman 
(lale, Coulson Kcriiahan, Katharine Tynan, Mrs. 
Sigerson Shorter, Ford Madox Hueffer, J M Barrie ; 
and one must add a word of special praise for the 
ciglit or nine graceful and fanciful original poems 
and translations by the editor herself It is not a 
book for children, but for the lover of children, and 
to all such it will prove an attractive and wholly 
acceptable Christmas gift 

JEWISH LEGENDS OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES 

Tianslated b> Claud Field 2 s 6d (Robert Scott ) 

The short stories comprising this volume are narrated 
in a concise and interesting manner Though the book 
consists of Jewish legends, it should be of interest to 
Cxentile readers, as affording some insight into Jewishr 
character Some of the principal traits here depicted 
are superstition, as illustrated by the story of the 
bridegroom , fortitude, as displayed by the prisoner of 
the inquisition, and thg Jews at the Massacre of 
Prague , and faith in God, as shown by the ** poor but 
honest and pious Jew ” in the story of ” The Ape and 
the Gold Pieces ” Very few Jewish expressions are 
used, and these are explained. The book is suitable 
for children, but its circulation should by no means be 
limited to them, and it should^ prove an acceptable 
Christmas gift. Each story enfolds a moral. The 
words spoken to the avaricious Mohel in the story 
the Kaimw " may perhaps be quoted here : ** 
.God’s ^eyiMnist «sde iise,ol, He delivwult 
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and then the man is not himself master of his 
money, nor of his coffer. He can put in, but can- 
not take out ; and at last his own soul is locked 
up therein." The volume is quaintly and plenti- 
fully illustrated by Miss May Mulliner. 

RANDOLPH CALDECOTTS 
SKETCHES. 

With Introductions by Henry Blackburn and 
Harold Armitage. 3s. 6d net. (Sampson Low.) 

Randolph Caldecott, says Mr. Harold Armitage, 

" is no more likely to be forgotten than Keene or 
Cruikshank. ... It will be noticed that though 
his drawing is not so exiguous as that of a later 
artist, Phil May, yet he had the power to attain 
his ends without tiresome over-elaboration and 
without needless multiplicity of lines. For more 
than twenty years these sketches have amused 
our fathers, some of our grandfathers, and our 
own generation, and there can be no doubt now 
that amongst our children they will make many 
new friends for Randolph Caldecott." We very 
cordially agree with Mr. Armitage ’s opinion, and 
v/e welcome — having no doubt that the jniblic 
will do the same — this new edition of a charming 
little book first published in i88(). As a com- 
bination of art and humour it is irresistible. 

MARCANTONIO AND ITALIAN 
ENGRAVERS AND ETCHERS OF 
THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

Edited by Arthur ]M Hind. 2 s. 6d net (Hemc- 
mann ) 

There is none of the cheaper series of art-books 
which appeals to the connoLsscur more deservedly 
than the Great Engravers series, to which a 
volume of Marcantonio’s work has now been 
added. Marcantonio is by no means one of the 
most popular of engravers ; many art-lovers to pyom Byzantine Churches in S. Andrew in Krisei. East End. 

whom Durer and Hogarth arc enthusiasms remain Constantinople •* by a. e. Henderson, Esq. 

cold in the presence of the work of the Italian ( Macmillan ). 




from BMtlf Bvzantine Architecture Sta. Sophia: Exterior, Constantinople. 

iBlachV JoailUer. 


master. Still, he 
was a master — the 
greatest master of 
engraving in 
Renaissance Italy. 
Brought under the 
i n fi u e n c c of 
Rapliacl m Rome, 
he worked largely 
from Raphael's 
designs. Not that 
he generally repro- 
dli cecl Raphael' s 
finished work, but 
that ‘ he must 
somehow have 
obtained many of 
the master’s pre- 
paratory studies 
and elaborated 
them with a setting 
of his own inven- 
tion." It is his 
virtues as a crafts- 
man rather than as 
an original genius 
that interest us 
most to-day. Be- 
sides Marcantonio, 
several other line- 
engravers working 
largely under his 
influence are repre- 
sented here. There 
are also four of the 
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From Life in the West of Ireland. The June Fair. 

(Maursel). 


etchings of the charming paintcr-etclicr, Parmigiano, and 
Meddolla’s etching, “ Moses and tlic Burning Bush.'’ 
Publisher and editor alike are to be congratulated on the 
progress of this beautiful and reasonably-priced senes. 

ESSAYS IN CRITICISM. 

'^Studies and Appieciations.” By Darrell Figgis. 
5s, net. (Dent.) 


'Ihe essay on Browning is tyiucal. Written as a cen- 
tenary paper, it docs not attempt to sum up the poet’s 
“ message." Mr. Figgis, one fancies, would not slinnk from 
the word, or from the elucidation of the thing it stands for, 
did they happen to attract him. But what docs interest 
him, and was certain to interest him most, is not Browning's 
message, but his method of delivering himself of it. And 
this not because he separates the tw’o and selects one as 


The notable thing about 
Mr. Figgis’s essays is that 
they are purely critical. 
Their subject is not a poet 
but his poetry, not a dramatist 
but his plays. They do not 
deal in gossip, however enter- 
taining. In consetpience , 
though for this reason they 
are always stimulating, tlu.'’ 
seem sometimes limited and 
sometimes perverse. Mr. 
Figgis perceives this objec- 
tion, and meets it in his intro- 
ductory " After Thoughts. ” 
Many of the essays were 
occasional, centenary notices 
and the like, done wdthin a 
limited sp.’ce, having in mind 
some or other definite end 
that was to be served. It is, 
as he says, an unfortunate 
limitation of speech that a 
man can only say one thing 
at a time. It is also the case 
that he does not always select 
.the one thing to say which on 
ampler consideration would 
seem to him most worth 
saying. There i*' nothing 
perverse in this, “but only 
enthusiasm in the pursuit of 
the moment. And it is this 
enthusiasm that gives these 
essays their vitality , and also, 
be It added, their air of great 
confidence. We do not 
Expect di&4e^p& ia a volume 
dedicate to Mr.^ Chesterton. 



Frontispiece to An Anthology of Babyhood 
[Hutchinson)^ 


being more essential. His 
pronouncement on that point 
js as clear as it can be made, 
in the essay on Mr. W. B. 
Yeats's poetry. Mr. Yeats 
understands, he says, " that 
the peculiar thing he has to 
deliver has its own peculiar 
manner. More than this, it 
is not itself until it has found 
its own peculiar manner, for 
the matter and the manner 
are so indissolubly married 
m all Art that the matter 
becomes the manner, and the 
manner is the matter." This 
could not be better said, and 
the reader will understand 
what he is to expect in the 
essay — probably the best of 
the bunch — from which we 
have quoted. As with the 
younger poet, so with the 
elder; and Mr. Figgis sets him- 
self to discover the peculiarity 
of the manner in which 
Browning found the pre- 
destined medium through and 
in which his *' peculiar thing " 
became itself. Incidentally 
he was led to the quest by 
the consideration of the diffi- 
culties met with in reading 
Browning. The greatest of 
them was “ having to enter 
into so many different charac- 
ters with apparently so small 
a purpose.” AniJ this led the 
mquireir to realise thatihe|K>8t 




seamed ever to need some other personality whom he may 
fashion to sing for him. “ He seems never to be able to 
get at grips with Reality till he is able to approach it 
in the guise of another’s soul.” Hence — passing over 
the associate question of how far Browning is and is 
not dramatic — ^liis use of the dialogue which in time 
passed into his “ peculiar manner ” of monologue. 

This endeavour to reach what is usually spoken of 
as the poet’s or the artist’s point of view by means of 
what we may call the set of his manner is apparent 
throughout this volume, and constitutes, as has been 
said, its vital interest. It is engaged on the work of 
J. M. Synge, Mr. William Watson, Mr. W. H. Davies, 
Mr. Herbert Trench, Mr. Robert Bridges, George 
Meredith, Samuel Butler, Dickens and Thackeray, as 
well as that of Mr. Yeats and Browning already 
referred to. Only in the case of Thackeray — ” The 
failure of Thackeray ” is the title of this essay — does the 
attempt to perceive the particular quality of the artistic 
effort seem prejudiced. With Mr. Figgis's recognition 
of Dickens’s peculiar manner m the grotesque and 
fantastical as the medium of rewlation and illuinina- 
tion one can heartily agree. It would be equally 
possible, surely, to find sucli a mrdiuin in 'I'liickeray's 
prolixity and diffuseness —and, indeed, Mr. Chesterton 
has done so admirably But this peculiar manner 
of Thackeray is fastened on here for condemnation, 
not for understanding. It is only this re\ersal of the 
oustomiry process — followed in the Dick.ms p iper, for 
example — that one can complain of , altliougli, of 
course, this way of approaching Tliackeray's pages 
inevitably prejudices the eflect tint ein uges from 
between the lines in tliem do say of ddiackeray that 
he cannot deny himself tlie impulsion to loveliness 
and b.auly , but it suliuses him with blushes, and so 
he endeavours to turn it to burlescpie,” is good 
criticism, and Mr. Figgis’s method elsewhere would 
have l)ecn directed by the wish to discover the quality 
of tile artistic attempt resulting from tint fict d'o 
add, instead, “Had he only j) i^sessed the god-like 
f iculty of absolute abandon, there is no telling what 
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From Jewish Legends of the “Harki a bird began to 

Middle Ages sing so sweetly." 

{Robert Scott). 



From Randolph Caldecott's Sketches Wandering Minstrels.- 

(S«ml>son Low). Ch*tmunbuf du Faou. 


he might not luixe achieved ’’ is to express 
the (juite legitimate but entirely different 
wish that ddiackeray had not been ddiackeray. 

Jn addition to the es.says referred to there 
IS one entitled “ Falstaff’s Nose.’’ Here 
Mr. Figgis condemns, with on(‘’s hearty 
approval, Warburton's alteration of “ being 
good kissing carrion “ to “ being a god 
lapsing carrion.’’ ddien he passes on to the 
“ for his Nose was as ' larp as a Pen and 
a d'able of greenc fields, ' of the first folio, 
and the emendation, generally and geneiously 
appro\ed, “ for Ins nosii was as sharpe as 
a })en, and ’a babied of green fields. ’’ Wc 
cannot siimm.irizc the “ acciimnlated argu- 
ment,’’ from Shakcsjieare’s attendance at the 
Lord High Steward’s Board, and his luibit 
of heraldic spcccli, by whitli Mr. Figgis 
reaches the ingenious reading of a nose “ as 
sliarp as a pen on a table of green fields.” 
\'ery ingenious it is, and only, or nearly, a 
“ d ' of difference. But we cannot help 
asking what Mr. Figgis would say did wc 
suggest one more little change, and the 
reading “ ow a table of Circcn Cloth ! ” 

D. S. M. 

THE VOICE OF THE GARDEN. 

Compiled by Lucy Leffinc^well Cable 

BiKif. With a Preface by George W. Cabi e. 

3s. 6cl. net. (John Lane ) 

” Between garden and vcr.se,” writes .Mr. 
George Cable in a charming preface to this very 
dainty anthology, ” there is so close a kinship 
that the rules of art for either are adequate 
for the other. Poetic versa is the gardening of 
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From Marcantonio (Great 
Engravers series) 
{Hetnemann). 


Marcantonio Raimondi. St. 
Cecilia. B. 116. 

After j l)y H;ipha<‘l for the pictute 

III Bologna. 


POEMS AND DRAMAS OF GEORGE 
CABOT LODGE. 

2 vols. los. net. (Heinemann. ) 

This handsome collected edition of the plays and poems 
of George Cabot Lodge should win a public among English 
readers for a poet who has for some years past enjoyed a 
considerable vogue in America. He died recently, in the full 
vigor of his powers, and in a sympathetic preface to these 
volumes ex-President Roosevelt bears testimony to the 
loftiness of his ideals and the beauty of his character, and 
says “ of all the men with whom I have been intimately 
thrown, he w'as the man to wliom J would ajiply the rare 
name of genius.’' Mr. Lodge's poems are thoughtful and 
scholarly ; he had a graceful fanc}^ a strong imaginative 
gift, and no little dramatic power. A note of sadness runs 
through much of his verse ; it has rare moments of poignant 
pathos, but its characteristic note is of reflection and descrip- 
tion, such as make the first of liis two verses on " Evening " : 

“ The strangled breath 
Of lite and death 

Fails to a lost complaint and dies. 

And softer tlian sleej) a tawny light 
h'urrow’s wnth tire the dawn of night 
\s the moon swells soft o’er the ocean's white 
lake lo\i‘ through the desert centuries” 


A MISCELLANY OF MEN. 

R\ G K CiiT'STKk'ioN 3s (Metluien ) 

It IS so (‘asy to accuse iNlr. C'hcstcrton of frcakishness of 
too great a fondness lor paradox, of dehglUing to stand on 
Ins he*Kl and all the Avliile insisting tlial he is right side up 
and firmly ])l.inted on his feet Of course lie is given t(^ 
those tru ks ; we all know that, and there is no use in 
denying it ; but it is the merest folly to say those tliiiig.s 
about him as if they were all Iheie was to be said. There 
is ahvays a les.son of sound sense in his most fant.istic say- 
ings , Ills paradoxes are usually the result of a too meticu- 
lously logical way of thinking ; and if he stands on Ins head 


thought. Gardening is the versification of Nature’s 
poetry.” He goes on presently to tell us that the 
poems in this book might riescr have been gathered 
into one company “ had not its - collector been 
brought up in a garden, a story-teller’s garden — 
the story-teller lieing, of (oursc, Mr. ('able himself, 
and the collect rir of these ' "rses, his daughter. 
In the matter ol choice, Hl’ volume covcis a wide 
range ; Mrs. Biklc has -elei ted her flowers of 
poetry with a line and Iclu.ate taste, and Inis 
arranged them admirably PoiTs of the fiast and 
present, of Jmgland and America, arc all placed 
under contribution, and from Gie delighllul little 
opening poem ol T. 1C. Brown's 


”A garden a lo\csome tiling, God wot! 

Rose plot, 

Fringed pool. 

Fern VI grot - 

The veriest school 
Of peace ; and yet the fool 
Contends that God is not — 

Not God I — m gardens-- when the eve is cool ? 
Nay, but I have a sign ; 

'Tis very sure God walks in nunc* ” 


to the closing pasiAge in prose — Jago’s musing 
of ” Our bodies are our gardens ” — there is nothing 
oncls not glad to have included. We have seen 
other garden anthologies but none that has been 
so coihpletc, certainly none that has given us more 
enjoyment than 'we have had from this. In its 
dainty and very artistically designed blue and 
gold covet this makes one of the best and best- 
looking: of'^gift-bSoks. 
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he has a good 
reason for doing 
so — a symbolical 
meaning of some 
sort at the back 
of his burlesque 
behaviour, and 
when he turns 
over and brings 
his head up into 
its right position 
again, with a 
serious, wonder- 
fully illuminating 
word or two he 
will justify what 
had seemed liis 
folly and give it a 
depth of meaning 
tli.'it dignifies and 
at times almost 
sanctifies it. 

If you have read 
" 1 he Napoleon of 
Notting Hill ” or 
" Manalivc " you 
will not dis])iite 
tins with me. 

Nobody, not even From SymDjl and Satire in the French An exaggerated representation of what 

lus warmest ad Revolution took place in the Tuileries on the "Day 

niirer, would insist {Putnam*s). Daggers." February 2a 1791. 

tliat Ml. ('hester- 

ton IS ahv.iys at his best, or ('\en that he is nut sometimes his sense of tlie ndiiulons is too keen e\X‘r to allow him to 

quite fai away from it; but wluit then ITis insjuration degenerate into pomjxisity ; he looks out over all life with 

comes and goes like the tides and the seasons . occasionally, unobtrusive sympathy, and s.iys tlie truest, deepest tilings 

but not often, he sings without lus singing robes ; but he about it in the good language ol common speech, 

nevci writes anylliing that is not wortli reading-- nc\er “ Wheiievei you hear much,’' he writes here in " The 

anythiTig that is not redeemed by some touch of bnlhanty Mystagogue,” “ of things being umithuable and indefinable, 

in thvuglit or expression, and for the most pait he gives us and imjialpable and unreasonable, and subtly indescribable, 

some of the most sententious, fanciful, imaginatne prose then elevate your aristocratic nose towards heaven and 
that IS nowadays being written. snuff up the smell of decay. It is peifectly true that there 

He whites too much ; nearly everybody does 111 tlie^e is something in all good things that is beyond all speech 

days : but the surprising thing is that he turns out essays or figure of speech. But it is also true that there is in all 

week after week all the year through, and, though their good things a perjietiial desire for expression and concrete 

merit varies, their general level is surprisingly high and embodiment ; and though the attempt to embody it is 

their freshness is unfailing. “ A Miscellany of Men ” contains alwxiys inadequate, the attempt is always made. If the 

a selection of 



some three 
dozen essays, 
mainly chosen 
from amongst 
those that Mr. 
Chest c r t o n 
has been 
contributing 
weekly to the 
Daily N ewsior 
— how many 
years past is 
it ? They are 
all more or less 
written in 
those moods 
of easy and 
robust gaiety, 
of alternating 
fantasy and 
high serious- 
ness, that we 
have come to 
recognize as 
characteristic 
of him. He 
has the secret 
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Idea does not seek to be the word, the chances are that it is 
an evil idea. If the word is not made flesh it is a bad word. ’* 
And from this beginning he passes to a shrewd criticism of 
the Cubists and Post Impressionists who "do not attempt 
to translate beauty into language ; they merely tell you it is 
untranslatable — that is, unutterable, undchnable, inde- 
scribable, ineffable, and all the rest of it. . . . If the art 
critics can say nothing about the artists, exccjit that they 
arc good, it is because the artists are bad. They can explain 
nothing because they have found notlnng ; and they have 
found nothing because there is nothing to be found " 
Nearly all the essays in the book, in this way, find their 
text in some topic of the hour, and there is so much in them 
of insight and spiritual interpretation and tolerant philo- 
sophy that it IS safe to say they will preserve those tojucs, 
as in rich amber, long after some of them would otlicrwise 
have been forgotten as well as dead. hat need is there to 
say more in recommending tins book It gives us a 
miscellany of Mr. Chesterton’s thoughts, fancies, liumour, 
philosophy, and is one of the wittiest, wisest, and most 
enjoyable of recent \oliimcs of essays. 


DIGRESSIONS. 

Being j)assages from the Works oi K Temple Thurston. 
Collected and arranged hy Belhvattlc. 3s Od net. (Chap- 
man & Hall.) 

Possibly' Mr. Temple Thurston will be a little surjinscd 
himself when he reads through this compilation and finds 
liow many good things he Ims said on a variety of subjects 
His digressions iirc conveniently arranged under such head- 
ings as " Women,’’ " Men," ” Pomance,’’ " JMusic." " Art," 
" Religion," " Life," " Prayer," " Ideals," “ Ihiinan 
Nature," " Dogs,’" " Poverty," " London," " Tune," and 
a score or so of others And here are a few examples of his 
sayings and ejngrams cho-eii at random : 

“ What a Avoman expects of a man got'S to lii.^ credit if lu* 
brings fulfilment, but sin* cemnts it against him if he fails " 


“ The first realisation in a woman of her failure to attract is 
the beginning of every woman’s tragedy." 

" Dignity may often come before humanity with a woman, but 
pity will always outride the two " 

'* Few women can draw a straight line. None can argue in 
it " 

“ riicre IS nothing in life quite to equal it, that song and flight 
oi the lark ; nothing quite so magnificent in its simplicity. If 
the grandeur of monarchy were as simple as this there would 
be no need of revolution ; if the .simplicity of republics could 
ever be so grand, there would be no need of kings " 

" We could till afford to be generous some time or another. 
The pity of it is that not all of us realise it until it is too late " 

" You have only to go into the Black Country to know what 
can be done with a wonderful world when God delivers it into 
the hand of man " 

“ Jiveryonc is good at keeping secrets, hut you must ask them 
first They ne\er know liow' good they are until they are waiting 
for a secret to hi* told " 

“Success and civilisation— these are the tw'o subtle poison^ 
from the effecis of wliich we are all suffering. Nothing fails like 
succe.ss ’ Nothing d('grades us like civilisation ' " 

“ The price of freedom in a free country is bcAond the reach 
of most pockets." 

“ Life IS not the dreadful thing ; it is the living of it " 

“ There is always .1 balance at the ])oor man’s bank, and tlu 
greater Ins pride the bigger the balance " 

“ The tragedy of life is indecision They bury suicides at tlu* 
cross-roads, for that is wliere lurks all tragedy— the indecision of 
wduch w’a\ to choose " 

“And Act these simple things arc liic A face jieering frcni 
a w'lndoAv, a hand trembling at ,i tonch, a sudden laugh, a sudden 
.siJeiK e, tliey all may hide tJie greatest hislor) , if one Jiad but Hk' 
eyes to read " 

“Money has no Aailue m Romaiuc There are coins of lie 
realm, it is true, but onct* you begin to count tliein — jniff ! out 
goes Romance like the flame of a candle You amII find yoursi'li 
in the dark Avifh the counter and the till between you and the* 
only thing m the world that matters " 
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TRAVEL AND SPORT. 

All the SIX continents arc represented m these 
eight books while the tv\e) Urgest namcl> \bia and 
Africa, have each of them an extra volume to their 
credit Of eourse this is a mcie coineidem c but it 
serves to show what a wide interest is taken now a 
days in every corner of the earth and how ctrong is 
the fever ol travel and sport Ihese books bcfoic 
us vary not only very greatly in subject but in excel 


lenee but all have in common a desin to enlighten 
the reader about phases ol life altogethei toreign to 
his experience 1 ct us ex inline Hk in one by one 

1 Ihc \d\enturcs ol in 1 It pliant Hunter* 
by James buthcrl ind 1 oi slitti excitement Mr 
Sutherland s book is not onl\ the ])uk of the eight 
but 111 all probability ol iny other eight you 
could get together He his been an elephant 

‘ 1 he \tl\cnluics >t an I lej h int I lunter Byjames 

Sutherland Illustrated 7s od net (Macinilldn ) 
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From Camp Fire Tales “The buck plunged into 

{Nelson). the abyss below.** 


hunter in Portuf^iie^c and German Ka^t Africa for the 
last ten years. “ [)iinng lliese ten years ” (to use Ins 
own words) “ 1 have shot 4-17 bull elepluinls ( I do not count 
females), thereby creating a world’s record.” W'e should 
think so, indeed ’ Hjs book is one long scries fit blood- 
curdling encounters, which ]irovc that Mr. Sutherland pos- 
sesses a wonderful nerve, presence ol mind, and (one must 
really add) luck. For on several occasions he has actually 
had personal encounters with elephants from uhich it 
seemed impossible lor him to emerge alive And yet he 
not only lives, but lives m perfect health and contentment. 
It is strange to find so mighty a hunter writing with real 
passion of the splendour and mystery of night in the tropi- 
cal forest, and yet that is what Mr. Sutherland does. He is 
evidently a poet at heart, though his business is the business 
of slaughter. One cannot help regretting the.se 4-17 bull 
elephants (not to mention the females), especially when one 
sees the photograjdis of the dead bodies of a good many of 
them that strew' these pages. But no qualms seem to pass 
over Mr. Sutherland's mind. In fact, he thinks the ])rc- 
servation of big game in Africa in danger of being carried 


too far — and then there is the ivory ! At any rate, 
approve or not, one must admit that he has written an 
absorbing book. 

2 ” British Somaliland,” by R. E. Drake-Brockman. 
Mr. Drake- Brockman is a doctor in the Government service 
of British Somaliland and, as he has been out there since 
IQ02, his book is full of authentic information about the 
colony, and is a really valuable guide on such subjects as 
fauna and flora, commercial products, ethnology, and so 
on. The illustrations are ])hotographs of exceptional in- 
terest, and the appendix tables are the work of an expert. 
The author begins his bof>k with an historical account of 
the country, leading up to the British administration and 
the trouble with tlie ” Mad ” Mullah — who still seems to 
liav'e it pretty well his own way. How* little known is this 
outpost of the Imipire ! It is a country of about 58,000 
s(piarc miles, but its pojiiilation cannot be much over a 
([uarter ol 
a m 1 1 1 1 o n . 

Much of the 
land is des. 
erl, and the 
heat on the 
coasts IS 
tremendous. 

Altogether 
it cannot be 
called ‘ ‘ a 
white man’s 
country.” 

2 “Trails, 

T r a p pers, 

<ind I'ender- 
feet in W'es- 
t t‘ r n C a n - 
a d a , ” by 
Stan 1 e >’ 

Was hbu rn. 

Mr. Wa^h- 
burnbelongs 

to that in- The Childhood Black-necked Swan 

• of Animals carrying cygnets on 

A { Hci 7 iemaun ). her back. 

army of ad- 

,'enturous men wdio listen to ” the call of the w'lld.” Year 
after year he has set out wdth the arrival of summer to 
piene into the untrodden fastnesses of the silent M’est. 
Tic has suffered innumerable hardships, been lialf-starvcd, 

been lost, been frozen , but 
all these things only .seem to 
add to tlu* deep lascination 
ol the trail. His book breathes 
an unconquerable love of wan- 
dering and adventure. It is 
not great literature at all, 
but there is something great 
in the spirit in wdiicli it is 
written. One feels that the 
aiitlior actually has a kind 
of epic sen.se of romiincc 
w'hich is far above anything 
that he could describe in lan- 
guage. 

* ” In Jesuit Land,” by 
W. H. Koebel. Mr. Kocbel 
lias added to all his other 
books on South America an 
account of the Jesuit rule of 
Paraguay, that curious and 
successful experiment which 
lasted unbroken from 

* “ British Somaliland.” By 
R, E. Drake-Brockman. Illus- 
trated. 12s.6d.net. (Hurst and 
Blackett.) 

» “ Trails, Trappers and Ten- 
derfeet in Western Canada.” 
By Stanley Washburn. Illus- 
trated. los. 6d. net.' (Melrose.) 

* “In Jesuit Land.” ByW. H. 
Koebel. Illustrated. I28. 6d. 
net. (Stanley Paul.) 



A /V- 

From Babes of the Wild “Gripping the reptile in inexorable talons 

iCassell), JUST behind its head, the great bird bit 

^ ITS BACKBONE THROUGH.*' 





1586-1767, a period of nearly 200 years. He has 
been so fortunate as to get an introduction from 
the pen of Mr. Cunninghamc Graham, and 
his own work abounds in fascinating glimpses 
of the long, romantic past of Paraguay. 
Mr. Koebel has come to the conclusion that 
there was much in the Jesuits’ rule worthy 
of high praise, and certainly it would appear 
that the state of the native Indians speedily 
deteriorated after the expulsion of the Fathers. 
For it is true, undoubtedly, that they were, in 
many ways, a most self-sacrilicmg body of men, 
preventing, as far as they could, the exploitation 
of the Indians by the civilian Spaniards. (_)f 
course, their government fostered gross narrow- 
mindedness on religious questions, but, apart 
from their Civthohe intolerance, they seem to 
liave acted with justice and to have nnproxed 
the state ol the Indians. It is. altogether, a 
strange chapter ol history. 

^ " Aljnne Studies,” by \V. A l’> ('oohdge 
Says the author in his preface : “In tlu* follow- 
ing pages I give a si'leclion of twenty of Ihe 
very numerous artn les relating to the Aljis whic h 
1 have written during the past forly-two veais “ 
These twenty papers will b(‘ eagerl\’ lead b\ all 
Alpine climbers, to whom Mi. ( 'oohdge 's naiiu* 
has for long been familiar. Although of real 
interest, also, tf' the giuieral reader, they bear all 
over them the slanq) of the trained climber, and 
they are full of details tliat aie almost teclinual 
This adds to their re<d \alue, though it may Ik 
rather chilling to the casual enquirer. It 1-, wh.it 
might be called a truly learned book an hu h hall- 
succecds in hiding its learning Some ol the 
photograjrlis of the snowy Alps reprodu(('d 111 its 
pages are \eic inqiressive It is. in short, 
obc'iously a book by a man who understands his 
sub]( ct 

” Sport and Pastime in .\ustralia,” by (Gordon 
Inglis. Mr. Inglis’ handsomeh produc ed volume 
need not detain us long In twenty-one chapters 

® ” Al])ine .studies.” By W A !> Coohdge 
Illustrated. 7s od net (Longmans ) 

® '‘Sport and P.Lstime in Australia” By (xordon 
Inglis Illustrated "s CkI net (Methuen ) 
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From On Nature’s Trail “The end came when the Pine-Marten 


{Kisbet) 


GAVE A YELL AND CRASHED DOWN THROUGH 


THE BRANCHES HEAD FIRST." 



/ 



#■ / 




/ 






From Wild Sport and Some Stories 
(Blackwood), 


"JMhairi the Trakefi' and the 25 -st. Stag. 
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From Italian Travel Sketches San Giovanni degli Eremiti, 

{Constable) Palermo. 

111 th(' (ictobri Bookman 


he discusses the various sports and pastimes of Australia, 
and by the help of copious photogra])lis he tries to make ns 
realise what the life ol the sjiortsman is like in that island- 
continent The most iiiterestinj; chapters to the ordinary, 
as apart from the sportln^^ reader will probably be those 
in which he describes the wild duck shooting and the trout 
fishing in the solitary country 
spots. It IS not many ])eo})le 
to whom the statistii s ot 
cricket, racing, and so forth , 
are of absorbing impor lance 
This IS, in la( t, a book for 
the unnersal sportsman, *icd 
foi him alone. 

7 “ PicUiresque Nepal," by 
Percy Brown. 'I'he narrow 
valley of Nepal, with its won- 
derful temples, old towns, and 
works of art. is the siibiect 
of this book. And it is, in- 
deed a fascniating subject. 

Mr. Browm crowrds his vol- 
ume with a magnificent scries 
of photographs, wdnch give, 
far more eloquently than any 
words could, an idea of the 
richness and the beauty of 
Nepalese art and of Nepal 
itself. Although it is a 
country 430 miles long by 
150 miles wide, still the actual 

7 “ Picturesque Nepal." By 
Percy B r o w' n . Illustrated, 
rs. 6d. net. (A. & C. Black.) 


valley, in which is all the activity of the State, 
is only about the size of the Isle of Wight — 20 
miles long by 15 miles wide. Behind this valley 
rises the vast range of the Himalayas, of which 
Mr. Brown gives one thrilling photograph. In 
this little valley, then, is concentrated practically 
all the life of Nepal, and especially in its three 
principal towns, Patan, Bhatgaon, Katmandu. 
The race is of tw^o origins : the Newars, who are 
the artistic element, and the Gurkhas, who are 
the fighters. Apart from the English Re.siclent, 
Nepal conducts its own affairs and is an Indepen- 
dent State. In the modern rush for '* improve- 
ments " it is, according to Mr. Brown, fast losing 
much of its old-world charm. What a cynical 
intonation sounds in the word " improvement " 
sometimes ! 

® " Snapshots in India," by J. W. Burton. This 
is the work of a mis.sionary of Fiji wdio, with 
his fellow-missionary, took his furlough in Ceylon 
and India, and has industriously turned it to 
account in this sparkling little book. One could, 
no doubt, have spared the author's constant 
moralizing on the Christian religion (which is 
really quite out of place in a travel book), but 
still, in the circumstances, it is easily accounted 
for. Apart from tins, Mr. Burton lias an energetic 
and engaging way ol recounting his experiences, 
and an infectious degree of good spirits wdiic^h 
carries all before it 1 Peasant and well -taken 
photographs (most of them by the author) are 
scattered throughout his w’ork. 

So we liavo finished a review^ of these eight very 
diverse books The re\ iewer, at any rate, know's 
more of the world now than he did bclorc* he took 
them u]). How manv of his readers will follow his 
example ^ 

K ('. 

ON THE HIGH SEAS. 

Year aftcu' \c.Lr for some time' i:)ast- we have 
been offered, usual 1\’ in the spring, at about fitting- 
out time, books on yaciiling -- from the dee])est 
of teehnicalitic^s to the amusing records ot c ruises, 
alikcTor theamatemrand for the piatessional. But in all that 
li.ivc come m3' wa\'-— not a few, 1)\ an\’ nieans--th(' point of 
viewwasliniited, inirposely, becaiiseeach book (the technical, 
that is) was aimed at the c'xjilanation of a certain set ol jiroblems 

« “ hiiapshots 111 India." P>\ J. Burton. 11 hist rated. 
;s net (Elliot Stock ) 



From Snapshots in India Inlaid work upon marble. 

(Elliot Stock). 
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of one sort or another. Here, however, 

Mr. Heckstall-Smith and Capt. E. du 
Boulay have combined in the production of 
a big volume^ that shall be the vade mectim 
and the epitome, the be-all and end-all to 
all the “ gentlemen sailors ” around our 
coasts ; and, as their numbers euc legions 
in the summer months, the book should 
have a signal success ()1 the authors it 
is enough to say (m the ear of tin; j)oor, 
circumscribed landsmen oiil\', ol course) 
while the one is secretary to the Inter- 
national Yacht Kacing Union, tlu' othei is 
one of the best known authorities on 
marine motoring— a certainly thrilling \et 
as certainly thc‘ least })ictures(|ue of all 
water pastimes. Al)o\ e <ill the book is i(»r 
the practical yachtsman, and mainh joi 
the man who carru's a crew bcNond tlu' 
handy \'oung man an'Ikj c.ni steer, na-t. and 
do a little rouedi I'ooking- \a‘r\' lough 
sometimes. Still, the authors iiave included 
a considerable amount of iniormation tor 
the beginner, from tlu' sailing of a dhmg\'. 
to the nggingaiid managenumt of aciittei, 
and I'vvn building one. 'I'he diagiams ol 
handling a (‘raft, of knotting, sjdiciug, et( 
arc unusiiall\’ clear and heljiiul to the 
novice. Altogether there is so little missing 
from file txiok, avIikIi is excellently writtcm 
withal, th.it it must soon b(‘ kno^\ n as a 
“ consultine on e\'er\ thing -wuhting” 
eyerything ex( (‘])t those* liille imjiorlaiues 
which cannot be gamed other than by ex- 
perience. 

In i\Ir ('hatterton we ha\ c a yachtsman 
writer of ddleient (lass— not Unit lie 
il.iims no attention as a t(*( hnicalist on his 
i'avaiurite ]iastime Ills out])ut is various, 
and n aches a high 1 (m el (A achievement. 

In the jirescnt instance^ I think that he 
toiild ha\e done moie that retell us wh.it 
we know, if he had taken the pains of going 

' “ Th(‘ C()m])l(‘te Yachtsiuan ” Ey 13 Heckstall Smith, 
rnid ( a])tam E du Houkiy. W’ltli joo Illustrations in the d'ext 
and 24 Idates. 15s net (Methuen ) 

“ King's Cutters and Smuggler>. ijoo-iS;:; ” 13 y E. Kel)le 

Chatt('rton. With 3 3 llhislratKJiis and Erontispuu o m Colours, 
/s. Od. net. (George Allen ) 



Moscow 

{Bladi). 


The Church of St. Basil in the Place 
Rouge on Christmas Eve. 

further, (u of adopting a dillcrciit method. Wdiich is not to 
say, that the book will prove other than interesting to those 
who have read nothing ol the true story of smuggling. On 
the contrary, it recjuires no stretch of im.igmation to see 
them absorbed in Mr. Chatterton’s record- - unfinished and 



From Picturesque Nepal A picturesque corner in the holy 

{Black). PLACE OF A Pashpatti. 


disjointed though it ap- 
])ears, to me, to be. Nay, 
let me be honest — it will 
break no pates and m.iy- 
be avoid misunderstand- 
iiigs, those seim-tragical 
nothings out of \\ Inch come 
so many ol the world’s 
troubles. The author has, 
no doubt, done his work 
exeelk'ufly well, within his 
limits, but i am dis- 
a]i})ointed with it not .so 
mu( h because of its limita- 
tions or the manner of its 
doing, as because it is not 
the true book on smuggling, 
as that unlawful calling 
was practised on our coasts 
from the Humber around 
to Bristol throughout the 
eighteenth century and 
thereabouts During the 
past few' ye«irs we have 
had several books on the 
subject, including Messrs. 
Atlon & Holland’s two 
handsome volumes on the 
cause of it all (“The King’s 
Customs,”) and wath many 
of the tricks and riots to 
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which the Customs led ; als j 
— the best of the gleaning^s 
so far — Mr. C. G. Harper’s 

The Smugglers/’ with its 
picturesque and highly fitting 
illustrations. And this is 
one point that must not be 
omitted as to the present 
contribution to the subject 
— the small, pen and ink 
sketches, such as arc repro- 
duced on pp. 72, 202, 2T1, etc , 
are a delight ; the repro- 
ductions of old ]ir lilts are 
interesting. lint thcic are 
two features for winch Mr. 

Chatterton’s books a.lwa\s 
deserve high praise — their 
original illustrations and tlic 
manner in whicli the aoI nines 
are turned out gencr.dh', and 
this casts no slur on his own 
particular share in tlu'm. 

Jving’s Cutters and Smug- 
glers ” IS distinctly good , so 
far as it goes, and will be read 
with great enjoyment. 

Messrs Seeley cS: Ser\ u.e are 
still finding subjects for their 
Romance senes. This volume^ 

apiiears to be the*, twenty- I^rom The Adventures of an Elephant- Hunter Elephant Shot at Banqalla. 

ninth ; and thcie is apjiar- (Macmillan). 

ently no particuhir reason win' 

the .senes should not continue to th(‘ ninetv-ninth —for do During these thirty years and more J have more or less 

but adopt the right manner, the proper jiresentment of rcvid tar more books of t lie sea than can be remembered now ; 
your subject and, as this senes shows, rom.ince can be got but if the whole list were juit down it would not centam a 

out of even — well, cow-broedmg, to judge by Lord Rayleigh’s book lik(' to this one.* Let me be understood, lest I be 

dcv'chjpments and successes There n romance in ev'ery- forthwith dismissed as a heathen — not that 1 sliould care, 

thing, from ploughing a field to building castles m Spam or sutler any harm thereby. 1 have read religious books, 

Here the subject —that is submarines jiroper — is a narrow sometimes to my spiritual advantage, but never one in 

one, but Mr. Corbin has handled it well and succc^eds in which religion, tiction and the sea were blended in this 

being both very informing and very interesting. Every ratio, nor ever li.ive I seen one before in which the author 

boy who is drawn to the romance of the sea will read it with went rcverentlv and jiropeilv to work and told tlie story 

delight. of liow the .sea has entered into Christiamlv, jiarticularly 



® " The Romance of Submarine Engineering ’ J5y T W. 
Corbin. With 54 Illustrations and Diagriims ;.s (Seeley, 
Service & Co.) 


in the davs of its jier.seciition This is what Mr. Frank 
JChas has done ; and, benighted creature that I am, seeking 
for stones with which to build when T probably ought to 

look for stars 



From Sport io*^ive Continents 
(Blackwood 


' My hunter in the Rockies with a grizzly 
AND THE DOQ ‘CARABOO.*** 


on which to 
dream, 1 wisli 
him well of his 
honest effort. 
It fully de- 
serves the at- 
1 c n 1 1 o n of 
the " Christian 
minded ” at 
that time of 
the year which 
i.s at Jiand. 

J. K. P 

MOSCOW. 

Painted by F, 
de H a c n e n . 
Descnlied by 
H. M. Grove. 
7s 6d. net. (A. 
& C. Black.) 

One hun- 
dred years ago 

* “Heaven and 
the Sea : Being 
Some Kecord.s of 
the Association 
between Sea 
Enterprise and 
the Faith.” By 
Frank Elias. 
3 s. 6d. net. 
(James Clarke.) 
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From By Flood and Field Dugong. 

{Bell). TIr I’.ltK k Dll tin 1 iKlit IS w t .iniiK tile Malay Saarong. 


Moscow drew 
the gaze of all 
Europe. I n 
1912 many 
minds have 
been engaged 
in the task of 
reminiscence 
and compari- 
s o n . Mr. 

Grove, in his 
graphic little 
historical 
sketch, brings 
the city be- 
fore our eyes 
from the driys 
of old Prince 
Do 1 g o r o u k y 
and his wood- 
en fort, the 
days of 1147, 
to the present 
time, when no 
wooden binld- 
ings are al- 
lowed, and 
Moscow lias a 
])opulalion of 

1,400,000, ra]iidly increasing, and an area comparable 
with that of l\irLs. He adds some interesting im])res- 
sions, witli accounts of the Kremlin, the 'rre<Lsnr\', pu lure 
galleries, etc., and a chajiter on socnil and other char.icter- 
istics. There are sixteen beautilul illustrations in udour, 
the .same number in bhu k and while, a good ma}), and a 
scr^'^ceable index The volumi‘ is one of tlie most accejit- 
able oi Messrs. Black's colour-books, and should be in 
demand tor jiresentation purposes The text is well 
written, and touche', upon tin* most notable ])hases ol tlu' 
historic city , and the illustrations are excellent, each and 
all possessing character, atmosjiherc, and harmony of 
t omposition 




SPORT IN FIVE CONTINENTS. 

l>y T A Tkvtimm 1 lud (Blackwood) 

One IS inclined to ask what are the five continents of 
Mr T.eatham’s travels. He has shot ibex in the i*\Tenecs, 
tiger and gaur in India, lions and rhinoceros m Africa, 
grizzlies ami bighorns m .Anierua So far so good. There 
are indubitable lairope, Asia, Afrua and America Four 
continents and not another one, Mr. Leatliam True, he 
had good sjiort m New Zeahind, but is that pleasant land 
now a continent '' Let it be " sport m live cpuirters of the 
globe,” and we sliall not (piarrel with the phrase, though 
someone will he.i]) scorn upon it and c.ill it a “ bull ” and 

sjieak of Ireland But 
apart from tins there is 
no reason to quarrel with 
the book Jt was sport 
indeed, whether in the 
r*yrenees or along 
Chinese rivers or deep 
in central China, whence 
tli(' hunter brought back 
.1 new variety of tufted 
deer, or alter moose and 
wa])iti and grizzly in 
North America or in 
New Zealand, and the 
writer was b\' no means 
wholly al>sorbed in 
kdling, he had an eye 
lor peo[)le and places 
and customs, and as a 
result he has stored up 
lor liim.sclf a multitude 
of good memories, and 
given his fellow .sports- 
men a book that is a 
iiiendly guide and a 
record of the things 
tlie\' like best. Some 
of the best pages in the 
^•olume give an account 
of sport m the Kocky 
Alountains, but where- 
ever Mr. Leatham went 
the good spirits of sport 
and adventure awaited 
him and gave him 
experiences that make 
capital reading. 





From Wild Sport A 52-lb. Salmon. 

(Blackwood), 
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From Germany Unter den Linden. Berlin. 

{Black). 


follows up his studies 
of Oriental peoples 
with a highly un- 
usual and sugges- 
tive volume on 
Egypt. He gives us 
none of the “ im- 
pressions " of the 
ordinary traveller, no 
lengthy descriptions 
of quite ordinary cus- 
toms, no summary 
treatment of char- 
acter. Mr. Leederhas 
spent several years 
as a resident in 
Egypt, and he thor- 
oughly understands 
the inhabitant of that 
country. His book 
consists principally 
in a defence of Islam, 
more particularly 
against certain re- 
cent aggressions of 
Christian theolo- 
gians. It should be 
understood tliat the 
author is not himself 
a Moslem ; he seems 


WILD SPORT AND SOME STORIES. 

.By CtIlfrid W. Hartlcy, With ^ Illustrations in Colour. 

in Half-tone, ami S Line Drawing-, in the Text 15s net 
(Blackwood ) 

Mr. Hartley has already’ made a reputation for himself 
with an earlier volume entitled " Wild Sport with Cun, 
Rifle, and Salmon Rod,” and in the pleasant volume now 
before us he gives us a further instalment of his sporting 
reminiscences, together with two stories, for the accuracy 
of whose facts he vouches. The author, who is an all- 
round sportsman, who has seen service in various parts of 
Europe, treats here of subjects so diversified 
as salmon-fishing in Norway and snipe-shoot- 
ing in the West of Ireland. He possesses a 
knack of vigorous and direct narrative which is 
e.spccially convincing, and we have little doubt 
that the present volume will prove c\ cn more 
popular than its predecessor. 


MONACO AND MONTE CARLO. 

By Adolphe Smith. With 8 ('oloiir Plates 
by Charles Marcsco Pearce, and 48 Illus- 
trations from Photographs. 15s net. (Cirant 
Richards ) 

The principality of Monaco, as Mr. Adolphe 
Smith points out, divides itself into two sec- 
tions — the trade, the scrjc usness, the science 
of Monaco proper, contrasting .strongly witli 
the lightness, the frivolity, and the extrava- 
gance of Monte Carlo. Attention has fre- 
quently been paid to the latter asjicct oi tlic 
Principality, and as frequently denied to the 
former. It is the author’s aim to balance the 
two — an aim in which he seems to us to liavc 
succeeded, for his account of Monai o is m its 
way quite as readable as that of Monte Carlo. 
Mr. Pearce has captured the atmosphere ol 
the Rivdera in his very effective coloured 
ill oStrations, while for the numerous photo- 
graphs which are also included in the book 
we have nothing but praise. 


VEILED MYSTERIES OF EGYPT, 
AND THE RELIGION OF ISLAM. 

By S. H. Leeder. With 38 Illustrations 
from Photographs. i6s. net. (Nash.) 

Mr. S. H. Leeder, of whose ” Desert Gate- 
way " we have pleasant remembrances, now 


to have been driven to write this book by his sense of fair 
play, Wc can safely recommend it not only to all travellers 
in Egypt, but to all who wish properly to understand the 
real dignity and occasional beauty of the Maliommedan 
religion. Although, as we have said, there is no summary 
treatment of character, it goes witliout saying that a writer 
of Mr. Lc't'der’s experience and capacity docs not discuss 
the jieoplcs of Egypt without conveying a subtle idea of 
the peculiar temperament and personality of the average 
Egyptian. The v'olume includes a number of effectiv e 
photographs. 



From Monaco and Monte Carlo 

{Grant Richards). 


East View of the Garnier Theatre : 
FACiNQ Sarah Bernhardt-s Statue 
OF SoNa 
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WILD LIFE AND THE CAMERA. 

By A. Radclyffe Dugmore, F.R.G.S. With 51 Illustra- 
tions from Photographs. 6s. net. (Heinemann.) 

If ever you .saw Mr. Diigmorc’s earlier book, Camera 
Adventures in the African Wild.s," you will be something 
more than interested to hear that he has written another 
and has illustrated it too with his own remarkable photo- 
graphs. “ Wild Life and the Camera ” is a collection of 
sketches and stories with North America for their scene. 
We confess that the book is not so exciting as its pre- 
decessor, but in its way, it is no whit less interesting, nor 
are the photographs with which it is adorned any less 
effective. ^Ir. Dugmorc’s poi-ponvn is at once of \aliie 
to the naturalist, and of interest to tlie general readci It 
des^,rvcs to succeed. 
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means ‘ life.* I have never experienced that even tenour, 
but I should think you could easily have too much of it.” 
At any rate, the author has not had too much of the other 
thing — nor indeed have we had anything like enough of 
such books as these. ” Chances of Sport of Sorts,*’ is in 
no' way a ” made ” book. It is the overflow of a genial and 
humorous nature, and it demands only a modicum of 
sympathy in the reader for it to become engrossing. 

BABES OF THE WILD. 

B\ Chxrces G 1). KoiU'.uis With 3 Tllustralion.s by 
\\'ar\\ick R('vnc)l(ls 6s (C assell ) 

THE FEET OF THE FURTIVE. 

Hy G 1) Roiii urs W illi S Ilhistrnlions b\ Paul Pran- 
som ()s (W atil, l.ock ) 


CHANCES OF SPORT OF SORTS. 

By Cc)lonel P A. St. Quintin With 5S Illustrations. 

1 6s. net (Blackwood ) 

This really is a most remarkable book It is not litera- 
ture and it does not pridcnd to bc‘ . it is good talk on 
sporting subjects from the lijis oj a gentleman, who. wi* 
arc sure, would irithcr lu' called a good spoilsman than 
anything. Colonel St. Oiiinliii lias had sjiortmg cxju'ri- 
cnccs in all parts of tlic world, but naturallv enough - 
you will find tliat he devotes most space to .in .iccount of 
his experiences in India It is quite impossible hir ns to 
gi ce any hint of the good tales that lu* has to tell, and even 
of the manner ot their telling we have been able to do no 
more than hint. ” The e^en ti'iioiir ot yoiir wa\ in.iy be 
all very w’ell.” w’nles the author, “ but it cannot re.ally 
stir your feedings and gi\c }’ou the pleasure anti pain winch 


.Mthough \ve ha\e bra,eketi'd together these tw'o ^'olnnu‘s 
bv Mr Charh's C. 1) Roberts, we ha\e no intention ot 
comparing them or cif criticising one aga,inst the other. 
Indeed, so cxen is the level ot .all .Mr KVibcrts’s best w'ork, 
that such a, course woiiltl bt* .ilmost inqiossible In literary 
merit . and e\ en in tlu‘, gener.il si\'le of the .Liilhor's Ircal- 
nienl, wt‘ tlouht whether there is an\ thing w'halc\’cr to 
choose l)(‘t\veen tin* t w'o liooks As regards the mannt'r of 
them both, we imagine tli.at tht' gimeial jniblie is already 
siillieicntlv lamiliai with Mr Roberts's w'ork to know' that 
he in\ .iri.ibU' w'nlcs sliort di.ini.itii' storu's which tend 
to bung out certain dehmte Lharaeti'rist 11 s in the animals 
w’lth wdnch lu' deals. Both “ B.dies ot the W'lld ” and 
The h'eet oi tlie Furtivi* ” are the s.inie in this d'he hrst 
has the advantage of tw'o eharac'lcrs which occur in all 
the stones — a sm.ill boy ami Ins mule, wdio is n'presenlcd 
as tli(‘ narratoi — and thus seiwi' to gi\e tin* hook .1 eertain 
measure ol (.onlimntv ( )n thi* other band, it 



From Veiled Mysteries of Egypt 

(Nash). 


A TYPICAL STREET-SCENE IN 

Cairo. Sharia Helmieh 

{Photo.: Dittrich, Cairo). 


IS a tnlle nnJorlnnate that the l)o\' should 
degenerate into a, jnvenilc' Dr M’atson, which is 
what li.is happened belore \ou ha vt' re.iclied tlie 
end ol the book We ha\’e no jirefereiices for 
an\ one story ni either ol tlie tw'o eollections. 
It IS jiossihle that the fish talcs — ol winch there 
are rejircsentatu cs ni both books - strike rather 
a fresher note than those wdnch deal wath the 
better-knowai .animals, a, ml this is .a biamcdi of 
nature-stiul\- whu h Mr. J'ioberts clearly recogm.ses 
that it w'oiild be well to develoj) In (onclision, 
w'e w'oukl tli.ank the aaithor tor the e.ise .and 
the restraint of his waating Ahv.iys he is polished, 
unforced, ii.'ilnra,!, and abo\'e all lie is interest- 
ing ]k)tb Mr \\ .irw'ic k Reynohls and .Mr Paul 
Jhansom are elfieient .irlists, anil the drawangs 
wath wdneh lliev ha\'e illustrated these* \olunics 
.ire mostlv' worth\' ol high jiraise. 

PROVENCE AND LANGUEDOC. 

B\ C'la iL lir_ M \ Illustrated s f)tl. 

net (Melluien ) 

Mail}' .a trav{*ller has taken liis turn at de- 
scribing the eoiuitr} ol JTo\eiK('; 1101 can we 
w'onder that the i;is('ination oi tlie snbjei t should 
lia\e been fell even b} soim* little susceptible 
to the gl.amoiir ol rom.ime, little w'ortli}' to 
recount the deeds ot higli heroic souls, little able 
to hear .a- ross the cent lines thi* ni.arti.il tread, 
or ioni]>rehend anything ol “ the grandeur that 
wais Rome ” d'he traveller has no easy task 
wdio undertakes to teM the story of the i.ar.d of 
the 'rroiibadonrs, the stor}’ ol the Albigenses. 
How Mr lleadl.iin rises to the level ol Ins siib- 
|ect w hen Ju* is speaking ol the J^omaii ProMiicc 
vmII be seen in his fine description of the 
Tniiinphal .Arch at ( )r.inge : " Bcncatli that arch, 
glowang almost as rich a golden-brown then as 
now' m the s.amc brilliant Ikoveii^al sunslime, 
how many thousand Roman legionaries have 
triimped before ns as they marched northwards 
to Lyons to defend the Rhenish frontier, or to 
conquer Britain, and have saluted with a thrill 
of pride, this splendid record of their successful 
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From Wild Life and the Camera Wild Mallard Rising. 

IHetnemunn) T'he speed with which these birds rise is clearly 

^ shown by the water, which has not subsided, 

although the bird is h\e feet or more in the air 


driven southwards to the slave market at Rome." 
We have to thank Mr. Headlam for a good book 
upon what is indeed a difficult, yet a gracious 
theme ; and there is nothing in the book, per- 
haps, better done than his summary account of 
Provencal scenery “ set in a frame of arid moun- 
tains " , and of Provencal character typified, he 
says, b\' tlie contrast of climate, the cold bracing 
\ jolent wind, and hot kindly enervating sunshine. 

LITERARY GEOGRAPHY AND 
TRAVEL SKETCHES. 

By William Sharp, ss net. (Hoiiiemann ) 
There is always a certain fascination about 
literary geography. If one is within leasonablc 
distance of the home or haunt of any great 
man, one is rarely too siijiercilious to make the 
pilgrimage. Jf one is in a country dealt with 
in some favourite novel, one will trace the 
characters in their comings and goings. William 
Sharp, whose interest in books rarely seems to 
have b(‘en (.ontined to the book itself, at one 
tune produced a siuies of articles on the country 
either inhabited or described \)y famous writers. 
These, with a few travel-sketches of a kindred 
nature, torin the fourth volume in the selection 
of his works, which .Mrs. Sharp is editing. They 
are no mere itineraries. He deals with the 
coiintrx oi Stevenson and ot ]\lereditJi, of C'arlyle, 
(leorge Kliot, d'hackeray, and the Brontes, with 
Aylvvm-laiul, the 'J'hanies and the T.alve of Geneva. 
In every case, he has something ol enticism and 
rcmimsieiice to add to liis geograjihy , and he 
ireel\ supplements his own words with cjiiotations 
Ironi the aiitlu)!' under consideration Kspeeially 
good was Sharji at such miscell.inies as “ The 
'I'hames from ( ixl’ord to the Norc." Characteristi- 
cally, he leaves the ancients to look after them- 
selves, and devotes hims(“lt io the Victorians. 
This IS all to the good, for he knew' the moderns 
personally, and ho is most interesting when 
reminiscent He is good at a pen- portrait. He 
describes his first sight of Sfc\'cnson (not knowing 
wdio it w'as) and lays stress on his dromicd 
appearance, which one can quite imagine from 
some of the portraits. " But the extraordinari- 
ncss of the imjiression wus of a man wdio had 


arms ! And beneath it, too, head hung, with black despair just been rescued from the sea or a ri\ er. l^xccpt from 


in their hearts, have tramped the lines of captives, fair- the fact that liis clothes did not drip, that the long lilack 


haired, blue-eyed Northerners — non an^li sed angeh — locks hung limp but not moist, and that the short velveteen 



From Chances of Sport of Sorts Mexico. My mules in the Sierra Madre. 

{Blackwood) 
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jacket was disreputable, but not damp, this impression of 
a man just come or taken from the water was over- 
whelming^. ” However, when a friend arrived, R.L.S., 
revived in an amazing w'ay. Altogether, this is an enter- 
taining book, though lacking the permanent interest of 
“ Papers Critical and Reminiscent.'' 

THE LAND THAT IS DESOLATE. 

By Sir FRKr>T:RTCK 'I'rkvrs, Bt Illustralod. os. net. 

(Smith, Elder.) 

'riiere are two wa^c-!) of visiting a (oiiiitry. First, to 
prepare yourself bcloreliand Tiy learning the common 
knowledge of what to expect ; ami second, not to do so. 
Sir Frederick 'J'reves seems to have lol lowed the latter 
course. It has the obvious advantage that one's impres- 
sions are one's very own. On the other hand it may lead 
one to suppose that they are only one’s own and lia\e 
never occurred to anyone belore 'I'lit' 1 anions surgeon i'^ 
bci'oming quite a globe-trottm*, > et m Ins expeneiue he 
recalls only three occasions wlu'ii th(‘ .utnal vi(‘w of a 
scene far exceeded the anticipation he h.id tornu'd of it 
These were the first glimpses of N’eiiuc , .is seen from a 
ship’.s deck at the dawn of a summer's (hiy, the hist sight 
of the (irand Canon of the ('olorado Ironi the brink at 
Bright Angle, and (as man\ otheis ha\e Jelt) the hist 
sudden \'iew of the 'I'aj Mahal at Agra in the Holy I. and, 
howeveng whoever expects something uncommon must, 
he says on jn 3, “ prep.irc for .1 gre.it disillusion ” , and 
"'ll was not untd we were actually ashore at Foil Said 
that we felt sale.” are his hnal sentiments on 2S4 — 
safe from the possibility ol being asked to visit .mother 
sacred site.” the \'ia J>()lorosa is ” a lane of lies, a ])ath 
of fraud ” ; the* fViol ol Jlethesda contains ” water winch 
would probably be conch miied by .my medical officer of 
health ” ; of Calvary, his hrst im])ression is of a lamp-.sliop, 
an idcM which was encouraged by the over})C3\vering smell 






From White-Ear and Peter “ Peter.- 

(Macmillan), 


/born The Feet of “Gazed fixedly after 

the Furtive the fugitives for 

{Wa)d, Lock). some moments." 

of oil and by the chattering of a number of touri.sts 
who surveyed the clnqiel and the lamps with the 
air of intending ]nirchasers ” , and so on. Sir 
Fredc^rickts tour m Palestine is 111 fine large print, 
well-s])aced, with good jihotographs by himself and 
some good description of a railway accident. It is 
all entertaining in a way. Vet we infinitely 
picfer Condcr to Tre\es. 


WHITE EAR AND PETER: 

THE STORY OF A FOX AND A FOX-TERRIER. 

IF’ Nrn ^ Hi.i'n.Kc; With if) Colouivcl Plates 

1)\ Cecil Vldni. f)S net. ( M.ic'nnllan.) 

Mr Neils llcMhcng is cjintc clc'arly a lover of 
aniiii.'ds Hc' lias also - what so ma,ny animal- 
loN'ers have not tlic’ hter.iry ec]uq)ment and 
ahilitN' to give c (unj)rc-Iicnsil>Je iorm to his spcci.al 
knowledge' ' \Vhi+e-l'..ir .ind Pelei ” is the story 
of a fox w'hich w.as aclojited into the stables of a 
large I'liglisli country-house, tlie home of an 
M F 11 For .some' time lie lues an unnatural life 
in conijiaratue lia]n)iiioss, but alter a wdiilc the 
call of nature is too strong .iiid he returns to a 
w'andenng life. Now', howexer, lie is accpiainted 
with the wa\.s ot men. and is aecordingly a 
particul.irly cunning clc'sjierado. Such a story 
can only end in tragedx lor the lox ; but a comic 
olemenl i.s sujqilied by the ligure of the stable- 
dc3g Peter, a gallant little* lox-terrier. Mr. Heiberg 
has an intimate acquaintance with the ways of 
the animals with which his book deals, and he has 
used his knowledge to particularly good effect. 
Mr. Aldin’s illustrations — there are sixteen of 
them, in colour — are characteristically delightful. 
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" guerilla " leaders in this sense. General De Wet 
himself, indeed, as Mr. Standing shows, objected 
to the term. The author protects himself at the 
outset, however, by a wider application with which 
there need be no quarrel : The guerilla fighter “ is 
essentially a soldier, but a soldier attaining his 
end by ways and means diametrically opposed to 
those of the military school, the drill-ground, 
and the technical field-order.” Beginning in 
France with the struggles of the Royalists in La 
Vendee and Brittany against the Republican 
armies, Mr. Standing finds his first hero in Francis 
Charettc de la Cointre, in Napoleon’s opinion 
” the only great character ” produced by those 
troubles. Next, in Tyrol we have the adventures 
of Andreas Hofer, inn-keeper ; Joseph Speck- 
bacher, peasant ; and Joachim Haspinger, 
Capuchin priest ; in Germany the exploits of 
Ferdinand Schill, the Duke of Brunswick, and the 
Black Brunswickers ; in South America the deeds 
of Bolivar and Miller ; and so on to Schamyl, 
Sitting Bull, Osman Digna, and finally De Wet. 
In treating of Porfirio I^iaz, Mr. Standing might 
have been more liberal in estimating the debt of 
the Mexican people to their former President- 
Dictator. The book is essentially stirring, and is 
much helped by illustrations. 

THE SIGN AT SIX. 



B\ SiEWART Edward White. 6s. (Hodder & 
Stoughton ) 

THE ADVENTURES OF BOBBY 
ORDE. 


From The Complete Yachtsman The Ketch ''Julnar** winning the 
[Methuen). King's Cup at Cowes. 1911. 

From a photograph by Beken & Son, Cowes. 


GUERILLA LEADERS OF THE WORLD. 

By Percy Cross Standing. Illustrated. 6s. net. (Stan- 
ley Paul.) 

Mr. Standing has composed fourteen chapters, which 
range the world 
in search of 
famous guerilla 
leaders and their 
exploits. The 
distinction be- 
tween the guer- 
illa fighter and 
the brigand is 
established. One 
definition of the 
guerilla mode 
states it to be 
warfare carried 
on by means of 
small indepen- 
dent bands of 
armed men, self- 
^'ollstituted and 
ordered, uncon- 
nected with a 
regular army, 
and entitled to 
dismiss them- 
selves at any 
time. * We arc 
not sure that De 
WetandD^arey 
could fairly 
be classed as 


By Stewart Edw^ard White 6s. (Fi.sher 
Pnwm.) 

Had Mr. White designed that two w^orks of his 
should appear in England at the same moment in 
order to exhibit his versatility, he could not 
have achieved success better than by presenting 
these books. In theme and treatment they offer 
a complete contrast, though the American argot 
is common to both. ” The Sign at Six ” is a weird story 
of New York City. Remembering that the eyes of the 
whole of that world which follows crime are at the present 
moment centred upon the peculiar revelations of the 
Rosenthal murder trial, wc hazard the suggestion that 



From Provence and Languedoc Lsa Martigues. 

{Methuen), ® photograph by 6ir Henry Maxwell*Lyte, K.CB. 
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From The Complete Yachtsman The “Meteor." 

[Methuen). From a photof^raph by Bckcn & Son, Cowes. 


Mr, White writes with a purpose. The purpose 
may conceivably be to arouse the American 
people to a greater interest in their city govern- 
ment. The scientist Percy Darrow, who is the 
hero of the story, is made to say at one point : 

‘‘ It’s a good thing for people to find out that 
there’s something bigger than they arc, or than 
anything they can make. That fact is the 
basis of the idea of a God. These ” — namely 
the people of New York — " arc getting to be 
a godless people.” No one will complain that 
the novelist’s way of rousing the city is not 
drastic. Malachi McCarthy, the political boss, 
who ” quite simply at that time owned New 
York,” receives in Ins office in Atlas Buildings, 
a mysterious wireless summons to flee the city. 

He defies the command, with the result that 
the currents of electricity are cut ofl in the 
buildings, then in the city. Next the city is 
reduced to absolute silence. Someone has con- 
trol of the ethereal vibrations of light and of 
sound. Darrow is the first to realise the 
terrible danger should the unknown possess 
also the control of heat vibrations. This is 
proved when the Mayor and conlcderates are 
found frozen dead in the City Hall. At six 
o^clock utter extinction is threatened b}^ Mon- 
sieur X. ; the population are fleeing ; the 
rival scientist’s failure is complete, when sud- 
denly Darrow produces the cause of all the 
mischief in the person of an old man — a crank 
who has made a discovery so tremendous that 
it must be sacrificed sitting in the next office 
of the building. it is an ingenious exercise 
in imagination, easily read, thoroughly enjoy- 
able, and adorned with some excellent drawings. 

To turn to Mr. White’s other genre, “Bobby 
< )rde ” is small bo}" all through. We meet 
him disporting among the logs which it is 
his father’s business to float down stream 
towards the sawmill town, l^y way of a print- 
ing press, an attachment to a small girl, and a 
break into Mrs. Owen’s cake at the picnic, he 
graduates to a shotgun, and figures — creditably 
— in a murder. The philosophy of Mr. Kincaid strikes the 
note of the .story. ” Sonny, you can always be a sports- 
man, a sportsman does things because he likes them, Bobby 
— for no other reason — not for mone)^ nor to become 
famous, nor even to win — and a right man does not get 


pleasure in doing a thing if in any way he takes an unfair 
advantage — if you — not the thinking you, nor even the 
conscience you, but the way-down-dcep-in-your-heart you 
that you can't fool nor trick nor lie to — if that you is satis- 
fied it’s all right.” 



{SeeUy). 


AMONG CONGO 
CANNIBALS. 

By John H. Weeks 
With ^4 Illustrations 
and a Map lOs. net. 
(Soeloy, Service & Co.) 

Mr. Weeks was 
stationed for thirty 
years as a missionary at 
Monsembe on the Upper 
Congo, and it is to be 
presumed, therefore, 
that his account of the 
habits, customs, re- 
ligion, and laws of the 
Boloki tribe is as well- 
informed as it is enter- 
taining and well-writ- 
ten. There is, however, 
a darker .side to his nar- 
rative — the immorality 
and horrible social con- 
ditions prevalent among 
the Congo natives, 
caused, in Mr. Weeks’ 
view, by the — at one 
time universal — custom 
of polygamv. Now, 
however, ” polygamy is 
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From The Kara Koram and Western Himalaya 

[Constable). 


ASPECTS OF ALGERIA. 

By Roy Devereux. Illustrated. 

los. 6d. net. (]• M. Dent & Sons.) 

This is a capital general analysis 
of historical and contemporary con- 
ditions in Algeria. The author writes 
with great charm. On the practical 
side his discussion of the future of 
Islam, and the problems involved by 
the French Government’s design of 
making the Arabs trained soldiers, 
are the most important. In speak- 
ing of the “ renascence of Turkey " 
he is either too late or too soon. He 
quotes an estimate that at least a 
fourth of the 11,500,000 inhabitants 
of that large section of West Africa 
within the French sphere of influence 
have already been converted to Islam, 
whose tenets are more comprehen- 
sible to the savage than those of 
Christianity. It is looking far ahead 
to think of such a consolidation of 
the Islamic races into separate nation- 
alities as would result in the cxpul- 


giving place to nionogamy, 
and that means a higher 
morality, a purer and more 
self-respecting womanhood . 
and the introduction of a 
truer affection between the 
husband and the wife whicli 
will result in a better and 
more healthy home -life for 
the children, and will lead 
to the coming of a brighter 
day in dark, oppressed 
Africa.” Mr. Weeks also 
devotes much space to a 
consideration of native 
history a nd folk-lore ; a 
folk-lore that, for all its 
crudity, has a curious, 
bizarre beauty of its own. 
His book presents a remark- 
ably complete picture of a 
people but little known. 
The illustrations are numer- 
ous and good. 


Ffom Aspe^ of Algeria 

kDm 



From Trails, Trappers, and Tenderfeet in 
Western Canada 

[Melrose). 


' The kind of country that makes the 
PACKERS CURSE.” THE TRAIL NEAR TETE 
JAUNE Cache. 

Sion of the French from 
1 Algeria, Tunisia and Morocco. 
But should that happen, he 
is probably right in saying 
British tutelage of Fgypt 
could not continue. 
” European domination of 
Northern Africa will stand or 
fall as a whole.” There is an 
interesting description of tho 
republic of seven cities on the 
fringe of the Sahara called the 
M‘Zab. The Arabs declare 
that while it takes two of them 
to outwit a Jew, two Jews 
have little chance of out- 
witting a Mozabite. France's 
Northern Dependency is 
frightfully expensive, judged 
by British standards. . It has 
cost her at least 160,600,000. 
Mr. Devereux tells of the 
beautiful and varied scenery 
and excellent roads. But one 
or two %rst-class hotels are 
wanted before Algierscan hope 
to surpass the charms of the 
Nile or of the C6te d'Azur. 


Sand Dunce in thc Sahara. 
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IN THE SHADOW 
OF THE BUSH. 

By P. Amaury Tal- 
bot. With 122 Illu.s- 
trations. 2 Insets, and 
about 60 Text Draw- 
ings. 1 8s. net. (Heine- 
mann ) 

Mr. Talbot has spent 
some five years among 
the Ekoi, a Nigerian 
tribe whose countr\' is 
situate in Southern 
Nigeria, on the borders 
of the German territory 
of Cameroon, It is oi 
this remarkable, and in 
many ways lovable, 
people that he treats 111 
In the Shadow ol the 
Bush.'’ T h 1 s IS no 
ordinary collection of 
traveller’s yarns, but an 
extremely close and de- 
tailed stud>' of ever\ 
aspect of the life of the 
Ekoi. A considerable 
portion of the book has 
bten taken from the 
lips of the natives them- 
selves — c.\])rcssi()ii.s of 
their superstitions and 
beliefs, tales of jiersonal 
experiences, and m par- 
ticular their folk-lore 
This ail ^i\(‘s to the 
book a lightness and 
vr at semblance which is 
sadly lacking 111 most 
works ol the kind. Air. 
Talbot deserves the 
gutitudc of the public 
ior this fine recrird of a 
rajndly changing peo- 
ple. The illustrations 
are liberal and excellent. 



From In the Shadow of the Bush Falls at the source of the 

[Heinemann). Ikpan River. 


IN THE 

AMAZON 

JUNGLE. 

By A L G o t Lang e . 

I os 6d. net. (P^ut- 

nani’s.) 

Mr I.ange’s book des- 
cribes his adventures on 
the headw'atcrs of the 
A rn a z o n , including a 
strange sojourn among 
cannibals, who.se guest 
he was, and who treated 
him with amazing cour- 
tesy, hospitality and 
kindne.ss. llis travels 
were in the region of 
the Javary Kiver, just 
between Brazil and 
Ecru, a vile country, 
swamjiy, the forest 
growdh rank and dense, 
and in times of high 
w'atcr the whole basin 
is inundated. One of 
the two mosi interesting- 
things in the book is 
his description of the 
suLuriijii, the giant 
anaconda, which lives 
to a, great age and 
rea.ches tremendous 
si/e. Mr L.iiige claims 
to have shot one fifty- 
six feet long , it is a 
pit\ lu' did not include 
its ])lu)t()gra])h among 
the man\ excellent pic- 
tures used to illustrate 
his book How ever, he 
got the skin home to 
New' York, where, dried 
and shrunken a little, it 
measures filty-tour Icct 
eight inches ui length. 




■ ■■ ■■ ■■ f, ■ - 













ffrom The South Pole^Captaln Amundsen's book, which has just been published <by Mr John Murray. 
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politics and pastimes also come within the scope 
of his survey. Indeed he apparently determined 
to take the Protectorate with a business serious- 
ness and thoroughness. To certain types of 
readers the book will be a surprising and engaging 
revelation as to the plain and practical things that 
a man who does not pretend to be a business 
man can notice. Here and there is an acceptable 
touch of airiness. Apart from his lordship’s varied 
work there is a chapter b}" Lady Cranworth, giving 
" Hints for a Woman in British East Africa.” 

THE VELDT DWELLERS. 

By F. Bancroft 6 s (Hutchinson.) 

Mr. Bancroft’s ” Of Like Passions ” was a sound 
and clever study of the colour peril m South 
Africa, but ” The Veldt Jewellers ” is a consider- 
able advance on his earlier work. It is a treat- 
ment of the racial question during the last Boer 
War. The brothers Brandon, Thane and George, 
are devoted to each other, but their sympathies 
are not akin. Their home is in the Transvaal, 
where they have been born ; but while the out- 
break of war brings no difficulties to Thane, whose 
sympathies are entirely with the English, for 
whom he fights, the more conscientious George 
is placed in ii far more difficult position. The 
Transvaal, after all, is his country, and he has no 
cpiarrci with the Boers Finally it is to them that 
he determines to give what assistance he can, on 
the proviso that he is not recjuired to take part 
in battle. Gn this theme ]\Ir. Bancroft has built 
a novel of tragic power and intensity. ” The 
Veldt Dwellers ” is well and conscientiously 
written, and it contains several striking portraits 
— both male and female — of South African types. 
It should be read by everybody who takes an 
interest in the literature of Greater Britain. 


From Sport in Five Continents Grizzly. Rockies. Canada. 


{Blackwood). 

The other is his tale of the Mangeromes, the 
cannibal tribe with whom he lived for some time, 
their habits, weapons, manners and customs, in- 
cluding an account in detail of the way in which 
the famous wourabli poison is prepared ; and the 
tale of a desperate battle between the tribe and 
a band of half-castes who were attacking them 
to steal their women. The tribe conquered, and 
had the spoils in the shape of a stew. Mr. 
Lange’s book contains these two novelties which 
arc sufficient excuse for publishing it even if there 
were no other reasons. 

A COLONY IN THE MAKING : 

Or Sport and Profit in British Fast Africa. By 

Lord Cranwortu. 12s. net. Illustrated. (Mac- 
millan.) 

Lord Cranworth urges that Briti.sh East Africa 
is in some respects the most peculiar of the King’s 
dominions, because within a comparatively small 
area i^^ embraces so much variety : m the ^^ay of 
climate, sou, human inhabitants, fauna, flora, and, 
finally, possibilities for British enterprise. As to 
the system of government, he submits that the 
Protectorate at the present day subsists mainly 
on faith and hope. The princijial ground of com- 
plaint lies, in his own words, m ” the quantity of 
cooks who contrive t(i spoil the flavour of so ex- 
cellent a soup.” According to his lordship it is 
extremely difficult to get a quick, definite answer 
to any question or complaint through the long 
chain of^ links which separate the settler from the 
Colonial Office. He devotes a special chapter to 
settlei-s and/’ officials. He considers interests as 
diverse as pigs, cattle, ostriches, big game, labour, 
^rops, education, and the Uganda railway. Local 



From In the Amazon Jungle 
(Pvinam's), 


Forest Interior. The gloom 

THAT PERVADES THESE IMMENSE 
AND WONOPRPUL WOODS. 
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THE BROWNS. 

By J. E. Buckrose. 6s. (Mills & Boon.) 

The Browns belonged to a class the nation is getting rid 
of, but which it will miss, whatever comes instead : this 
the author tells after delightful pictures of cvery-day folk, 
with their big and little trials, their small joys and many 
sorrows. Margaret Brown is more attractive, because of 
her accepted place amongst us all, than she would be as a 
striking heroine of impossible fiction. Her natural im- 
patience with an unjust Fate, which compels her mother 
and herself to live in poverty, provokes the impetuous 
action of throwing her Cousin Rebecca’s will into the fire, 
before the astonislied gaze of the old lady. Miss Brown’s 
intention to disinherit this hot-headed relative and her 
mother is frustrated, however, by her timely death before 
another will is made, and wc enjoy seeing the weight of 
poverty lifted, and revel with these ha])py possessors of 
the munificent income of two hundred pounds a year. 
What wonders it was able to do ! But Margaret’s con- 
science is sorely troubled wlien the dispossessed young 
man cousin makes his appearance and announces Ins inten- 
tion of starting in business at Flodmouth. When she dis- 
covers, too, how he is striving to save his small capital for his 
new enterprise, by living in tlie most meagre fashion and 
carrying it off with a dcbonnair bearing, her trouble in- 
creases. But the author must be left to tell tlie story in 
lier own simple way, for, despite the almost provoking 
femininity of the book, it is so refreshing and straight- 
forward that wc could only lay it down with a hope that 
tlie next work from this author may not be long coming. 

Down our Street ” made lier name, and " The Browns ” 
will help to perpetuate it. 

THE LIGHTED WAY. 

By F l-’Jullips Opjienlieim ()S (Hodder tSr Stoughton ) 

Mr. Idnlhps Oppenheim is irresistible Pick him uj) and 
you lose all sense of time. His pen drips ^^'lth mystery 
on mystery, and, try how you will, in the end it is he — not 
%(ju — who proyides the solution. He is a baffling conjurer 
who tan squeeze mystery out o1 anything from a precious 
stone to a cheesemonger. Who indeed but Mr. Oppcnhcim 
would have scented mystery in the prosaic Mr. Samuel 
Wcatherley, the wholesale piovision merchant, of Tooley 
Stieet, London ? Yet the reader of " The Lighted Wa.y " 



Ftom The Feet of the 
Furtive 

{War (If Loch). 


‘At last one alighted within 

A COUPLE OF FEET OF HIS 
VERY MUZZLE.” 



From A Colony in the Making 
{Macmillan . ) 
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Ffom To Mesopotamia and A Jaf Chieftain, 

Kurdistan in Disguise S. Kurdistan. 

{Murray), 


who accompanies young Arnold Chetwodc, a liumblc clerk 
in Mr. Wcathcrlcy’s counting-house, on a polite mission to 
his employer’s house at Hampstead, will find himself immcdi- 
atel}^ on the fringe of a great mystery. For if the provision 
merchant suggests the prosaic, an atmosphere at once fas- 
cinating and sinister surrounds his beautiful wife and her 
cosmopolitan circle — an atmosiiherc wdiich is speedily 



' ' ' ■ ' ■ 

FfQfH A Wiuderer in FCbreiM 

R evl^ed In this month’s Bookman. 
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electrified by a startling murder. Love and mystery are 
interwoven wdth Mr. Oppenheim's usual cunning, and it is 
safe to say that the reader of The Lighted Way ” will 
know no peace of mind until the final page is reached. 

TO MESOPOTAMIA AND KURDISTAN IN 
DISGUISE. 

By E. B. Soane. With 6 Illustrations and a Map. i2s* 

net (Murray ) 

Mr. Soane’s route on his recent adventurous journey 
took him from Constantinople, via Beyrout and Aleppo to 
Hierapolis, whence he made his way to Diarbekr on the 
Tigris, and followed the valley of that stream as far south 
as Mosul. At this town he forsook the regular track,, 
and made his way in a south-easterly direction to the 
X^ersicin frontier, returning thence to the Tigris, and so to 
Bagdad and home. Seeing that the Kurds have the repu- 
tation of being one of the most cruel and treacherous 
races on the face of the world, it will be realized that the 
author took a good many risks. As a matter of fact, the 
treatment that he actually received was far better than 
he had expected, but this docs not mean that he had not 
some awkward moments to live through. Mr. Soane also 
includes in his volume a considerable amount of matter 
dealing with the history of Kurdistan. This he claims to 
be entirely new, and certainly it adds appreciably to the 
intere.st of a \ ery unusual book. 

BISMYA, OR THE LOST CITY OF ADAB. 

Bv EDfiAR James Banks, 

Ph.D. With 174 Illus- 
trations. 2 IS. net (Put- 
nam’s ) 

In almost the e x a c t 
centre of Mesopotamia lies 
Bismya, the site of the lost 
city of Adab.the spot which 
Dr Banks selected lor the 
excavations which began on 
C'hnstmas Day, 1003. lie 
was phenomenally success- 
ful. “ "Hie lost city of 
Adah was found ; a perfect 
marble statue of King Da- 
udu, the oldest statue in 
the world, was unearthed , 
names of forgotten kings 
and rulers were restored to 
liistory ; questions long puzzling to the lustorian and to 
the archa’ologist have been answered, and others have 
been presented to them to solve." A popular account 
of the excavations, together with one of Dr. Banks’s- 
travels and adventures in Mesopotamia, is now presented 
to the general reading-public in this fine volume, which 
nobody with any soul for romance can read without a 
thrill. The illustrations are of extraordinary interest and 
include three rey^resentations of the remarkable statue. 

MEN AND MANNERS OF MODERN 
CHINA. 

By J. MacGowan. 12s. 6d. net. (Fisher Unwin.) 

The Rev. J. MacGowan shows in " Men and Manners of 
Modern China " a ripe knowledge of, and abounding sym- 
pathy with, the interesting people who, before Germany 
built a Dreadnought, were regarded by the patriots who 
tremble as the Yellow Peril. The folly of such bogey- 
building in connection witli, the Chinese has now been 
proved. We know them better. Their writings, philo- 
sophy, and poetry have been searched, translated, and 
studied ; the character and circumstances of the people 
have been described by all manner of pens, so that, with 
their qualities and faults, they may be estimated truly . 
Mr. MacGowan, having spent fifty observant years in China, 
helps to that better understanding. His book is entertain- 
ing and comprehensive. The chief defect is a shocking 
bad index. He writes with pleasant humour, and on the 





From Arabic Spain the Virgin of Rocamador, Church 
{Smith, Elder). of San Lorenzo, Seville, 

a mural palnlln^ over eight feet high. Mo/.ara- 
bic, renovated with additions about the lifteemh 
century, but the original oiilliues respected 

whole praises warmly a remarkable congeries of nations, as 
modern China may fairly be called. The day of that 
people has been long, and it will continue. No nation under 
the sky can be said to have a more hopeful prospect than 
the present-day Chinese, who have realised a miracle by 
stopping the cultivation of the opium-poppy. It w^as the 
flower of death ; its evil was e\x'r3" where , so they abolished 
it. What country cursed with drunkenness could so thor- 
ouglily have eradicated the evil ? 

WANDERINGS ON THE ITALIAN 
.RIVIERA. 

By Frederic Lees. 7s. 6d. net. (Sir Isaac Pitman tV 
Sons ) 

The author is least happy in his preface, where he talks 
of “ cultured travellers,'' surely a very vile phrase ! But 
when he once sets out on his wanderings with a friend who 
was an antiquary in search of curios, he writes a pleasant 
book, and illustrates it with well chosen photographs. He 
shows us an ancient winding stony mule track up the 
heights seen in a flood of golden light at sunset : feudal 
castles, and a rocky valley. We sec the chapel at Lam- 
pedusa rising from amidst the olives and cypress trees, 
T)ver against Taggia where Rufiini lived ; Ruffini wdio 
wrote English books, “ Doctor Antonio " and others, 
popular in their day ; Ruffini of the family of Italian 
patriots and of the country of Mazzini. Our author does 
not talk about Mazzini, but he gives us a photograph of 
the villa at Genoa where Dickens lived, and which he 
described as a kind of Pink Jail.'* It was a prison house 
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of different association from the jails of Ruffini and Maz- 
zini. We have a picture, however, of a villa mournful 
enough in its association ; of the haunted house by San 
Terenzo, where, “ with the .sound of the sea in our cars " 
we read the inscription upon a marble tablet under its 
wreath of laurels : " Here Mar}' Godwin waited with 
tearful anxiety for Percy Bysshe Shelley, who sailing from 
Leghorn in his frail boat w'as borne to the silence of the 
Elysian islands." 

ARABIC SPAIN. 

By Bernhvkd and Ellen M. Whishavv. io.s. 6d. net. 

Tliiistratcd (Smith, Elder ) 

The modesty, industry, and devotion of Mr. and Mrs. 
Whishaw are to be highly commended. Their book is an 
effort to elucidate ]K)mts and problems in the history and 
art of Seville under the Moslems. The real story of 
Moslem Spain, as they point out, has yet to be written. 
They lament their ignorance of Arabic, a knowledge 
of which is manifestly essential for the finished per- 
formances of such work as they have undertaken. They 
have had, however, the advantage of a long residence in 
Seville and an mtiinate acejuamtance with places, person- 
alities and interests inaccessible to Spanish v'lsitors and 
tourists. They have collected and presented some exceed- 
ingly interesting material Some of the conclusions can 
only be regarded as tentativ'e, several jioints are still un- 
certain or confusing, but s(‘ctions of the historic lore and 
not a little of the artistic revelation are suggestive and 
valuable. The chapter entitled " Egypt and the Church 
m Seville " is specially a,ttrac‘tive, and wc would be grateful 
for a more elaboiate treatmemt of that subject and kindred 
ones. Th(‘ authors are more apjireciablc pioneers than they 
realise, notwithstanding all tlicir drawbacks, and difficulties 



From Men and Manners A Priest in the Courtyard of 
of Modern China the ** White Deer* Temple. 
(Unwin), 
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From The Romance of the French Chiteaux Chateau of Meillant 

{Putnam’s), (fi> permtsHon oj Ncurdctn, Pans), 


A MODERN PILGRIM IN MECCA. 

By A. J. B. Wavell. B KGS lOb. 6tl. net (Constable.) 

Mr. Wavcll’s remarkable book is divided into two portions 
of almost equal length and general interest— the first of 
which describes his pilgrimage to Medina and Mecca in the 
winter of 1908-9, while the second introduces him two years 
later as one of the two Europeans who went through the 
siege of Sanaa, the most important, indeed the only, inland 
city of South-West Arabia. Of these two portions we 
imagine that the general reader will most probably prefer 
tlie first, but in many respects the experiences dealt with 
in the second portion were even more remarkable. Mr. 
Wavell was accompanied to Mecca by two Mohammedan 
friends, an Arab, Abdul Wahid, and a Mombasa Swahili 
name Masaudi. He accomplished his purpose with scarcely 
a hitch in his arrangements, but we are inclined to think 
that he somewhat underrates the difficulties of making 
the pilgrimage. He believes that anyone entering the 
country in disguise at the pilgrimage season and possessed 
of “ a passable knowledge of Arabic and Moslem ceremonial, 
and proper vigilance,” may make the pilgrimage to Mecca 
without running any risk worth mentioning. ” Medina 


is much the more dangerous place of the 
two, and no traveller should adventure 
himself there who is not very thoroughly 
at home in his Oriental character. From 
what I have since heard I am disposed to 
attribute our e.scape to a series of happy 
chances rather than to good management 
on my own part.” The author journeyed 
to Sanaa in his European character, which 
possibly accounts for the interest taken in 
him by the Turkish authorities, who re- 
stricted his freedom of movement from 
the moment of his landing at Hodcidah. 
It would, however, have been impossible 
as a native to take with him the scientific 
outfit made necessary by his projected 
journey through unexplored portions of 
Southern Arabia. This journey of ex- 
ploration never came off ; it was effectively 
blocked by the Turkish forces in the siege 
of Sanaa by a force of about 150,000 
Arabs. This expedition, in fact, was a 
failure, it ” had accomplished nothing what- 
ever, cost a great deal, and entailed a 
fearful waste of time,” but, the author 
reflects, ” at any rate we had had a run 
for our money.” It also gave him the 
material for some of the most exciting 
incidents in the book. Mr. Wavell may be warmly con- 
gratulated on the highly attractive manner in which he 
puts the account of his experiences before the reader. While 
primarily a traveller, he possesses powers of literary observa- 
tion and description of a very high order. For its force, its 
interest, and its humour, ” A Modern Pilgrimage to Mecca ” 
must take a place in the front rank of modern travel- books. 

THE ROMANCE OF BAYARD. 

By Lieut. -Col. Haggard 6s (Stanley Paul ) 

It is rather surprising that a writer of historical romance 
should find so good a subject practically untouched as 
Lieutenant-Colonel Haggard has done “ The i'tomance of 
Bayard.” Colonel Haggard gets briskly to work with a 
lively description of the j oustings and intrigues at 
The Field of the Cloth of Gold. The sj)irited nature of the 
romance may be gathered from the fact that his second 
chapter describes a vigorous wrestling match between 
Francis 1 . and Henry Vlll. ; in the middle of which 
historic "mill” the redoubtable Chevalier makes his 
entrance into the story. Great names star the pages — Henry, 
Wolsey, Margaret of Navarre, and her very arch maid- 

of -honour, Anne Bolcyn. 
The hero of a hundred 
fights loses his heart 
to the merry author of 
the Heptameron, the 
reading of which col- 
lection naturally causes 
some humorous com- 
punctions to the Cheva- 
lier sans peur et sans re^ 
proche. But the Bayard 
was clearly not destined 
for the life domestic, and 
Colonel Haggard's story 
comes to a dramatic 
conclusion with the 
death of the Chevalier 
on the field of battle as 
Margaret approaches 
with the Papal missive 
dissolving the hateful 
marriage that had kept 
them apart. Readers 
who have no fin nicking 
objections to a liberal 
use *oi Wardour Street 
English will find few 
pages to skip. 





THE 
LIFE OF 
MICHAEL 
ANGELO. 

By Rom A T N 
Rolland. Trans- 
lated from the 
French by Fred- 
eric Lees. Illus- 
trated. 6.S. net. 
(Heincmann.) 

Emerson wrote 
that Michael 
Angelo had "a 
sad sour time of 
it.” The words 
might have been 
the text for this 
vivid biography of 
the great Floren- 
tine. A highly 
cultured aristo- 
crat, he was the 
prey of genius and 
grew to find a 
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From The Gateway of Scotland 

{Constable). Kelso Bridge. 




From Trails, Trappers, and Tenderfeet 
in Western Canada 
(Melrose). 

bitter pleasure in 
pain. He loved, 


Packhorses taking 

A FORD 


01 r I iT l^ypornsy it is senseless 

not to let Inm l,ve as lu- hkes H he asks you for nothing 

and does not sock your society, why do you seek lus ? ” 
Truly, It IS not a happy hie , yet M. Holland, having set 
out to present a tragedy of innate suffering, perhaps over- 
does tlic note Ihe jiaintmg of the Sistine Chapel occupied 
1C years 1508-1^ and here we sec, savs the author, the 
le^-ndary Michael Angelo, - he whose majestic image is 
c oug it to icmam engraved on the memory of liumanity.” 

ope Ju lus 11 . threatened to have liim thrown from the 
toj) of the scaffolding during the progress of the work. The 
haughty Michael Angelo must indeed have been trying, 
let for all of his temperament the advice of Clement VTI 
IS as whole-somc to-day as when it was tendered— not to 
overwork himself, to show restraint, to work at his ease, 
to take a walk now and then. His pride of race ; his filial 
forbearance his constant kindness to the unfortunate 
arc traits of character M. Holland's cojiiously annotated 
pages do bring out. \Vc remember, too, that the old man 
who, when his nephew's baby died, wanted the parents to 
rejoice, and who wrote that " Death is not, as people believe 
the worst thing, for the last day is the first-the eternal 
ay near to the throne of (iod,” was good Christian enough 


but was not loved 
in return. Look- 
ing upon Vittoria 
Colonna dead, he 
was distressed to 
think he had not 
kissed her fore- 
head and her face, 
as he had kissed 
her hand. He 
kept fowls and 
cats. Invited out 
by his friend Gian- 
notii, he replied : 

You are all so 
highly gifted that 
if I accepted your 
invitation I should 
lose my liberty,” 
meaning that his 
admiration for 
them would dis- 
.turbhis own 
equilibrium. 
Again: ” When a 
man is so formed 
by nature and 
education that 
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and alcohol, only one 
side is presented, and 
that with unqualified 
emphasis. This feature 
of the book has its 
drawbacks as well as its 
advantages. Perhaps 
the chief disadvantage 
is that this method, 
while it is calculated to 
hearten the convinced, 
will scarcely convert the 
opposition. Dr. Salccby, 
in fact, has much of the 
professional manner, 
presenting the results of 
his w4de reading and 
serious reflection with a 
certain categorical 
definiteness even on 
questions that cannot 
by any means be said 
not to be still siih judice. 
On the other hand it is 
a rare pleasure to cn- 

pyow Stevenson’s Works. Swanston Edition R. L. S. in Apemama Island. A Devil counter clear and 

iChatto 6- Wn^dus), Priest making incantations. definite statement, and 

Reviewed by Neil Munro in till' November Bookman. that Dr. Salecby’s COn- 

to regard jiraycr as more efficacious than all the medicines tentions make for national welfare and progress tliere 

of the world. Little as lie cnjo}'ed life, liis physical con- can be no manner of doubt. His evident sincerity and 

stitution wa.s of the hardiest. At cighly-five he is on earnestness easily counterbalance the one-sided aspect 

horseback, and a year later sits for three hours with naked of Ins method of dialectic. And now for a brief sur- 

feet, drawing. ' contents of an interesting and essentially 

valuable book. The best chapters are those which may 
T called the most practical, under winch heading w^c would 

THE ARABS IN TRIPOLI- include his discussion of “ The Physical Training of Girls,” 

By Alan Ostler. W'lth 8 Illustrations hy H. Sepping “The Higher Education of Women,” “Education for 

Wright 10 s. 6d. net. (Murray ) Motherhood,” “ The Marriage Age,” “ The Conditions of 

Mr. Alan Ostler's avowed purpose is not to pre.sent a Divorce,” “ Women and Economics.” On all these im- 

study of the recent Tripolitan war, but to afford the reader portant subjects Dr. Saleeby writes frankly and acutely, a 

a picture of a strange people in their natural surroundings. combination of qualities that marks his book off sharply 

He has, he tells us, spent several years among the Arabs — from an ever-growing and not always too judicious a litera- 

a fact which is obvious from the many vivid and effective ture on these subjects. And the.se same qualities arc seen, 

touches in w’^hich the book abounds, and which could not perhaps to even greater advantage, m his more unconven- 

havc been supplied by a merely superficial observer. War tional treatment of such a topic as “ The Price of Prudery.” 

is apparently a natural state wntli the untamed Arab of the It is obvious that much of the area covered by Dr. Saleeby 

interior of Northern Africa, and the sentiment is echoed is a region coated with thin ice. He is to be certainly 

in the last w'ords of the book ; “ Ibrahim, the pallid young congratulated on the skilfulness of his skating. 

Spain interpreter, came up 
and .stood bc.sicle me, looking 
across the desert towards Tripoli. 

‘ Well, Ibrahim,’ I said, ‘ what 
do you tliink will be the* end of 
it all over there ? ’ Tlic Spahi 
smiled quietly, looking down at 
the host of his untamed brothers 
marching by their camels. ‘ No 
end, monsieur,’ he answered, 

" Only war; always war.’ ” Mr. 

Ostler’s is one of the most re- 
markable revelations of Oriental 
character we have ever come 
across. 

WOMAN AND WOMAN 
HOOD. 

B y?i C . W . Saleeby, M.D., 

F.R.S.E., Ch B., F.Z S. ics. net. 

(Heinemann.) 

Dr. Salecby’s book, whatever 
its merits or demerits, scarcely 
justifies its sub-title, “ A Search 
For Pfinciples.” Here is no 
“ search ” for anything ; rather 
it a d’r^ct statement of con- 
victions. On many subjects, but 
particularly on those of eugenics 
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“THY ROD 
AND THY 
STAFF.” 

By Arthur 

CHR ISTOPIIER 

Benson. 6s. 

net. (Smith, 

Elder.) 

Mr. Benson 
has entered the 

0 o n f essional. 

He now says 
what some of his 
■critics have been 
saying about 
him for .some 
time past, 
had done my old 
work in a pre- 
tentious spirit, 
not exactly for 
show, but cer- 
tainly for effect. 

1 had tried to 
satisfy my en- 
joyment and my 
vanity alike. . . . 

I had loved ease and comfort, money and dignity, friendship 
and culture. ... I thouglit that I was doing a fine, un- 
worldly thing to seek a retirement in the prime of life." In 
h^ book " Beside Still' Waters " he had meant, though 
not consciously, " to draw a charming picture of contem- 
plative seclusion and to arouse the envy of the hustled and 
hurried." The confession will be read with mixed feelings. 
How far the author may be conscious of it is uncertain ; 
but he remains introspective. He still offers to a bu.^y 
world the picture of one ])eculiarly favoured. lie is, after 
all. but Hecuba to the majority ; and few will weep with 
1 /r over him. His illness, during which for nearly three 
years he was a victim of neurasthenia, is not of a kind to 
<‘x tract sympathy — except from those who have passed 
through a similar trial. He was able to travel, he still 
had friends. His bank balance accumulated. He w^as 
left with almost the only kind of work that he could do. 
None but those who have lost the savour for the good things 
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that surround 
them can have 
more than a 
faint idea of the 
effects of the ill- 
ness to which 
Mr. Benson re- 
fers : the per- 
petual desire for 
rest on any 
terms, even on 
terms of death 
itself. To those 
not so fortu- 
nately placed 
as was the es- 
sayist it means 
dire failure to 
the last degree. 
His advice that 
in such circum- 
stances any sort 
of excitement 
or distraction 
should be avoid- 
ed is counsel of 
perfection. But 
it would be unfair to lake up the attitude of Charlotte 
to Werlhcr m this matter, 'riicrc is a lesson for all in this 
book, as well as the recreative charm afforded by the skilful 
use of a literary faculty of no mean kind. Mr. Benson has 
brought out of the valley oi humiliation a message. This 
message concerns man’s relations with his fellow man 
and witli his Maker. But the message must be read care- 
full}'. Isolated passages, cut off from their context, even 
in hurried reading and unconsciously, would sadly mis- 
represent the author’s meaning. Put in a sentence, the 
message may be interpreted in the words of the catechism : 
to love God with heart, soul, and strength ; and one’s 
neighbour as oneself. One of the most valuable sentences 
in the book, reminding us of tlie words addressed by a 
famous Magdalen professor to a young Divinity student, 
IS this : "I read the Gospel afresh, almost as a new book, 
and a mist seemed to clear away from my eyes." In 
another sentence self-revelation stands out clearly : "I 



From In French Africa Tlemcen: a street scene. 

(Chapman cS* Hall.) 



From Sport and Pastime in Australia 
{Melhuen)l 


Finish of a^Race at Flemington. 

The horses are shown passing the judges' box 
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have learnt by experience 
that it is not good to be 
much alone, but I have 
not learnt not to enjoy 
solitude.*' It is to be hoped 
that the readers of Mr. 

Benson's earlier books will 
not have been so enamour 
ed of their gracious style 
as to be deluded into the 
neurasthenia their writing 
encouraged in their author. 

In any case the readers re- 
ferred to should lose no 
time in taking the anti- 
dote Mr. Benson now offers 
them. 

THE UNDER 
TRAIL. 

By Anna Alice Chapin. 

6s. ( Pitman, j 

In Juliet Gray, the 
heroine of this vigorous 
American story, we meet 
no helpless gossamer maid, 
but a thoroughly capable 
and business - like nurse, 
whose professional keen- 
ness combined with a rare 

beauty sweeps her into a veritable mountain torrent of there is no lack of action in “ The Under Trail," the remote 

adventure. Tlie Under Trail itself is a secret underground mountainous setting of the story enabling the author to 

passage through a wild mountain range in West Virginia. introduce an interesting gallery of characters, and incident* 

" A dozen paces to the left of the laurel clump. Not ten ally to give a decidedly " creepy " account of a " voodoo 

men know, and, once you make it, Cxod Himself has to look celebration " in a negro's shanty, 
twice to find you ! " These words, spoken by Nat 
Mooney, a delirious patient, one of a rude colony of 

road-makers dwelling on Liberty Ridge, give Nurse PAUL BURDON. 

Juliet the clue to the Under Trail, where Derry Blake, 

the man who has shot Mooney, lies concealed. If her By Sir William Magnay, Bart. 6s. (Stanley Paul.) 

patient dies Juliet knows that Derry will swing for it — Paul Burdon is not, at the outset, an attractive person, 

and Derry is the man she loves. If, on the other hand. Things have gone badly with his farm, and he has lost 

he pulls through, Mooney has sworn to have Derry's life. nearly every farthing of his money, when Chance throws 

Such is the situation which faces Juliet, a situation com- in his way a bag full of money and easily negotiable 

plicated and made more perilous by other love-ties binding securities. He annexes the bag and contrives to fix the 

both Derry and herself. Frankly melodramatic in parts, suspicion of a supposed murder upon the only man who 

can suspect him. After that 




From TIuMkii the Heart of Africa 
(C<m8UibU), 


Thb Community of Biack Nuns. 


all goes well with Paul Bur- 
don ; his speculations flourish, he 
returns the money he has " bor- 
rowed," and becomes a highly 
respectable citizen, a J.P., and 
a considerable landowner — a 
wealthy man, in fact. And then 
the man who suspects him returrs 
from America, where he too has 
made money. Rumours begin to 
spread. How, in the first in- 
stance, did Paul Burdon raise the 
capital wherewith to speculate ? 
What really happened to the 
owner of the bag ? It says much 
for the hero’s strength of character 
that he refuses to be blackmailed » 
and that he continues to face the 
world apparently undismayed. 
Sir William Magnay has done very 
well with his " strong man," for 
Paul Burdon is a convincing 
figure. The book contains, per^ 
haps, less excitement than the 
author's admirers are accustomed 
to expect in his novels, but it 
has several dramatic moments, 
and the story as a Whole is 
carefully and cleverly worked 
cut. 
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From In the Footsteps of Richard Cceur de Lion 
{Stanley Paul). 


Rouen Cathedral 

^ where Richard's heart was buried). 


life. Now that Mr. Marion 
Crawford is dead, Mr. Bagot 
has this field to himself, and 
he manages even a cardinal 
in the present novel without 
making him more than sym- 
pathetic, privately, with ideas 
frowned on by the Curia. An 
Italian professor tells this 
cardinal incidentally that he 
objects to “ wade through 
pages of amatory silliness in 
novels which might other- 
wise be interesting.’' Mr. 
Bagot has evidently had this 
warning before his mind, for 
the novel has more breadth 
and atmosphere than usual. 
It is not anti-papal or anti- 
anything. The incidents, be- 
yond a ghastly murder at the 
end, are neither sensational 
nor amorous. On the other 
hand, the story is rather long, 
and there is not enough 
humour to relieve the des- 
criptions and dialogues. 


HOFF AN’S CHANCE. THE NEW BOOK OF GOLF. 

By William Caine. 6s. (John Lane) Edited by Horace G. Hutchinson. Illustrated by Photo- 

We gather that Mr. William Came has crowded a great graphs. 6s net. (Longmans ) 

deal of personal experience into his new novel, which has Ciolf, a game as old and as persistent as Scottish pride, 

Stageland for its setting and dea^s with the birth and death familiar as the Scot all over the earth, and perhaps as diffi- 

of a would-be comic opera. Hoflman has considerable cult to understand and to master, but withal perennially 

musical talent and great ambitions, but no money He has fascinating, makes an insistent claim upon the novice and 

dreams of writing a comic opera — not a musical 
comedy, but the genuine article — which shall 
take l.ondon by storm ; but the King is impreg- 
nable, hi.s ability avails him nothing. Enter 
Hoffman’s “ Chance ” in the shajie of Bertram 
Ordc, a Avealthy young bachelor with a weak- 
ness for amateur theatricals and a talent for 
writing stuff “ good enough for the blue pencil.” 

Hoffman seizes his chance, flatters the young 
author-capitalist, and the two co-operate to' write 
“ The Conspiracy at Capri,” Ordc agreeing to 
finance a W'est-End production. Here, indeed, 
is the chance of a lifetime, and Hoffman flings 
himself at it headlong, Avorkmg furiously and 
unceasingly. Mr. Came then proceeds to demon- 
strate with very intimate touches the difficulties 
and obstacles which beset the writer of comic 
opera who is dependent on other peojilc’s 
money for his production. Very soon Hoffman 
finds his opera perverted into a musical comedy, 
and the piece is shockingly mutilated to pro- 
vide an entirely irrelevant part for a favourite 
of Orde’s. This favourite is the altogether 
amazing daughter of an altogether amazing 
father, and their eccentricities are quite in Mr. 

Caine’s funniest vein. ” Hoffman’s Chance ” 
gives one a memorable picture of musical comedy 
in the making — and breaking. 

DARNELEY PLACE. 

By Richard Bagot. 6s. (Methuen.) 

Hypnotism and spiritualism are enough to 
spoil any novel. ” Trilby ” did succeed in spite 
of the former, but ” Trilby ” was the exception, 
and Mr. Bagot, in allowing spiritualistic motives 
to affect his characters has not added to the 
reality and interest of his story. The Sicilian 
vendetta would havife borne development better 
than the somewhat elusive and roundabout 
influence of the spirit-world after two genera- 
tions. Still, there are pretty pieces of Italian 



From Japan As 1 Saw it Mother and Child. 

{Jarrold). (After a sketch l>> G. Bigot). 
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the expert. There must be a pretty considerable library 
on the subject of this pastime ; but there will always be a 
demand for books that profess to tell one how to play it. 
One recalls several more or less recent works with this 
particular claim ; but it may be said at once that in work- 
manship and in price the volume before us is a formidable 
rival in the field. The name of the editor counts for much, 
and his team *’ of contributors have much to recommend 
them. Mr. A. C. M. Croome, a professional instructor of 
youth, is responsible for the prologue, wherein the young 
idea is counselled “ How to Learn." Mr. Bernard Darwin 
supplies clear instruction of the needed elementary kind 
on driving, the proper use of the clubs, and the things to 
avoid. Mr. J. Sherlock treats of the game from the pro- 
fessional point of view, touching also on the important 
subject of temperament. Mr. C. K. Hutchinson assures 
us that the definition of genius as the possession of an 
infinite caj^acity for taking jiains is at least hapjiily ajiiilic- 
able to the genius at golf. And Mrs. Koss (nee Hezlct) 
contributes an excellent guide to the game from tlic ladies* 
standpoint. There are nearly seventy photographs, photo- 
graphs of well-known })laycrs, and pliotographs of players 
in position, from winch the novice should gather many a 
hint that will enforce the lessons in the text. 

WOMAN IN MODERN SOCIETY. 

By Professor Larl Barnes. 3s 6tl. net (Cassell.) 

WOMAN AND TO-MORROW. 

By W. L. Gloroe 2b. 6J. net. (Herbert Jenkins ) 

The arguments for \\ Oman’s suffrage have rarely been 
marshalled witli greater skill or luxscnted with more force, 
sanity and earnestness than they arc in these two books. 
Professor Barnes is well known as an American ediication- 


and their fellows, 
were merely com- 
pelled to sit meekly 
aside and accept 
arbitrary laws and 
rules in whose 
shaping they had 
no voice. Speaking 
for the feminists, 
Mr. George says : 
“Wc are not con- 
tent witli the more 
or less sterile pro- 
ducts of the ballot 
box ; we wish to 
arrive at a stale 
when the differ- 
ences between men 
and women will be 
reduced to sexual 
differences, because 
those alone are 



natural. . . . We i^yom Republican France Marshal 

do not think it {^Holde-i Hardingham). MacMahon. 

material that girls 

should learn engineering, but we do wish to attain a 
social condition where no one will be surprised because 


they learn engineering. Wc attach far more value to the 
formation of character than to knowledge tliey may 


acquire." If women are petty, vain, dishonourable, he 
urges : " it is because everything that could be done to 
develop those traits in them has b.'cn done ; " for “woman 
lias had no opportunity in the feminist sense since the 
iiitelk'ctual life of the world began." Men and women arc 


not alike, as Professor Barnes has it, " but tliey are per- 


alist ; Mr. W. L, George as 
an English novelist and 
sociologist ; each writes 
with special knowledge of 
his subject, in a spirit that 
is at once judicial and 
broadly human, and each 
comes to the same conclu- 
sion, that there is no 
reasonable ground on which 
woman’s claim to an equal 
share in the government 
of her country can be 
opposed ; that the doors 
which usage and conven- 
tion have locked against 
piust, in simple justice 
jand fight, be thrown open ; 
that in a word, whatever 
iba selfish, the old- 1 ash - 
ioned, the timid, the com- 
placently tyrannical may 
say to the contrary, the 
triumph of feminism is a 
foregone conclusion And 
they see that its triumph 
will not only do away with 
" a great source of danger- 
pus sex antagonism," but 
the influence of women 
actively exerted in public 
affairs will widen the 
minds, strengthen the 
weaknesses of women 
themselves and be wholly 
iiumanising and civilising. 
It is absurd to say that 
women take no interest in 
politics dr public life. Men 
would take po interest in 
them either ,^if they had no 
vote, were allowed no share 
the ruling of themselves 



fcctly supplementary," 
and each will ' ' achieve 
greatest freedom and 
happiness, not by mini- 
mising sex differences, but 
by frankly recognising 
them and using them." 
Man does not like siir- 
rendering the supremacy 
he has so long arrogated 
to himself, but no just 
person can thoughtfully 
weigh the case against 
him, as Mr. George and 
Professor Barnes state it, 
without feeling tliat he is 
in the wrong and that 
the time has conie for 
woman to be his partner 
and not his servant. 
These are two timely, 
significant and altogether 
admirable books. 

HISTORICAL 

VIGNETTES. 

By Bernard Capes. 

2s. 6 d. net. (Sidgwick 

& Jackson.) 

Most of these “vign- 
ettes " liave been collected 
*in book form before, but 
in tliis new and very dainty 
issue they should enjoy 
a renewal of their j,ust 
success. These sketches of 
historic^i personages are 
among the most brilliant 
essays that Mr. Bemaixl 
Capes has yet given us. 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. * 

Lady Dorothy Ncvill is now recognised as one of 
the wittiest and shrewdest observers of tlie long 
Victorian era, and the nineteenth century and after. 
Born in 1826, still vivacious and in every current of 
thought and movement 0/ social life, she has many 
* “My Own Times." By Lady Dorothy Isevill. 15s 
net. (Methuen.) 

“The Romance of* a Favourite." By FreJc ic 
LoIi6e. 15s.net (Con.stable ) 1- m 

“The Irish Revolution" Vol. I. By M. J. F. Mc- 
Carthy. los 6d. net. (Blackwood.) 

“Gregory the Great." By Sir H. H. Howorth 
I2S net. (Murray.) , 

“ Autobiography of Henry M. Stanley. 6s. net. 
(Sampson Low & Co.) 


a good anecdote to tell, many a piece of delightful 
gossip, many a pungent and wise comment to make 
upon the men and the manners and the doings she 
has seen and known and been in touch with all her 
life. Her book "My own Times" is rambling and 
without form, but never \'oid. Story follows story, 
we have glimpses of people of supreme interest and 
highest ])lace in their day— Lady Dorothy Nevill 
knew and knows them all — notes upon changes in 
ways of living, a flick of satire to this new custom, 
a word of praise for another the whole book has 
an air of gaiety and cheerful geniality which, taken 
with its keen perception, makes it fascinating read- 
ing. It is a great temptation to quote some of her 
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stories, or some of her pronouncements on the changes in 
social life and manners, for which she always gives her 
reasons, and good reasons too, even when one holds an 
opposite opinion from hers. But we must be content with 
one little anecdote apropos of the behaviour of certain 
kinds of nouveaux riches, 

** Talking of dinners on one occasion, and commenting 
upon the eccentricities of hosts, an individual of this sort 
said : ' For instance, only a few days ago I was dining at 
my friend’s, the Duke of Northumberland, and there wras 
no fish.' ‘ I suppose,’ said a quiet voice from the other 
end of the table, ‘ it had all been eaten upstairs.' ” Very 
neat, and very powerful, and sharp as any two-edged 
sword. 

Lady Dorothy Nevill tells us that Madame de Castiglionc 
“ used to be called the 
‘ silent lady ' because 
her voice was so sel- 
dom heard.” Com- 
tesse de Castiglionc is 
the heroine of M. 

Fr6d6ric Loliee’s 
' ' Roman ce of a 
Favourite,” written 
with all the knowledge 
and grace that distin- 
guish M. Loli6e’s books 
dealing with the Jus- 
ioire intime of France 
under the Second Em- 
pire. The lady in 
question was a great 
power in Europe whi'e 
her day lasted, and m 
her day she was cer- 
tainly one of the most 
surprisingly beautiful 
creatures ever seen. 

When she appeared 
for the first time in a 
box in a London 
theatre, quite a com- 
motion was caused, 
the attention of the 
audience was focussed 
upon her and not on 
the stage, and men 
were standing every- 
where on their seats 
the better to see the 
beauty. She was the 
wife of a Piedmontese 
diplomatist, whose 
first wife had been, it 
was said, hideous be- 
yond degree. After 
the death of the latter, 

M. de Castiglionc, who 
inherited some money, 
declared he would 
marry the most 
beautiful woman he 
could find. The 
Comtesse v:as deep in intcrnaticnal intrigue, but after the 
break-up of the Empire in 1870 her day was ended. We 
can most of us remember how some dozen years ago she 
died in straitened circumstances and almost forgotten 
in that same Paris where, forty years ago, she had been 
all but a queen by virtue of her beauty and charm. 
And we remember the apprehensions in the highest circles 
in Europe lest her papers, which included carefully 
hoarded letters and documents containing most compro- 
mising and inflammable matter and signed with the most 
august and venerable names, should fall into indiscreet 
hands. But the whole of her story is best left with M. 
LoU^, wh(/ tells it with insight and sympathy. 

Mr. M. J. F. McCarthy’s history of the Irish Revolution, 
an account of the rise and development of the present 
relations between England and Ireland, begins in 1877, 


just before the days of the Land League and terrorism^ 
He divides the period into two parts, the first of which 
he calls ” the Murdering Time,'* which is to be followed 
presently by a second volume, bringing the tale down to 
the second Home Rule Bill. The years dealt with in this 
volume are within Mr. McCarthy’s own personal recollec- 
tion, and he claims to be himself a child and product 
of this Revolution. His own recollections, supplemented 
by references to Hansard, to the newspapers of the time,, 
and to the works devoted by other writers to this period, 
have furnished him with the material for a plain unvar- 
nished story, which will be read and consulted with very 
great interest at this moment. The volume, of course, centres 
upon the great personality of Parnell, and Mr. McCarthy pays 
no inadequate tribute to that leader and his work. The story 

makes very instruc- 
tive reading, the record 
of the Land League 
is very fairly dis- 
played, and the tally 
of killings, woundings, 
and minor outrages 
under its sway, is an 
astonishing hint of the 
possibilities of deter- 
mined lawlessness. 
Mr. McCarthy’s book 
gains very much in 
weight and authority 
by the disappearance 
of a somewhat crude 
parti pris so immedi- 
ately apparent in that 
very aggressive 
volume, ” Priests and 
People in Ireland,” 
and the present 
history will, when 
completed, present an 
admirable summary 
of events, and in 
many cases explain 
things that have been 
obscure to those not 
behind the scenes. 

In his monograph 
on Pope Gregory the 
Great Sir Henry H. 
Ho worth presents to 
us a man who exerted 
an immense influence 
in his own time, not 
merely from his 
position as Pope, but 
through his own in- 
herent powers and 
qualities, and whose 
influence extended 
down for several 
centuries until the 
Renaissance broke 
through it finally. 
His time was the 
end of the sixth century, when the Empire was centred 

at Byzantium, when once-great Rome was reduced 

to a population of some forty thousand instead of the 

million of Augustus’s days, when great public buildings 
were mouldering away, when grass and weeds grew in the- 
deserted streets, when the life of Rome was denuded of 
every activity, of learning, of the hope of prosperity. Th& 
Lombards were in Italy, and Gregory had many cpnflicts 
with them, not .always to the satisfaction of Byzantium or 
the Exarch in Italy. But through every trouble fronv, 
without or from within Gregory held on his way, adminis- 
tering his charge, looking after the temporal welfare of the- 
city and the country, establishing greht principles in the- 
Church, writing works that became and remained for 
many centuries the ” most potent and the most read of all 
manuals. They formed the inspiration of the Mediaeval ' 



From Chris^M m Ritual and The Adoration of the Shepherds. 

Tradition By Fouqueu (Mus^e Cond6, Chantilly). 

(Unwin). 
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From The Life and Letters of Frederic Shields 

{Longmans). 


The Chapel op the Ascension. Bayswater. 


Church." He 
^ e n t mission- 
.arics to Eng- 
iand, and as Sir 
Henry H. How- 
-orth truly says 
few men in so 
short a time 
with such a 
fragile life ever 
-did so much 
i:liat. proved to 
be lasting." He 
was deeply op- 
posed to the 
-study of tlie 
ancient classical 
writers, and in 
this way led 
men away from 
the old-wise 
Jiu inanities to 
the narrow, 
fierce, and to 
some extent 
barren study of 
dogma. But he 
deserved the 
title of " great," 
and the author 
of this mono- 
.^raph is to be 
•congra tulatcd 
■on his labours 
in interpreting 
to us a man so little considered in his relation to the 
civilized world and to modern ('hnstianity. 

An edition of Stanley’s Autobiography £it six shillings 
is sure to be welcome. I'lie great African explorer gave 
much to tlic world, and not the least gift was this portrait 


of himself from which we can see what manner of man 
he was, his beginnings, the influences that lielped to shape 
him, the circumstances that led to Jus career. The actual 
autobiography comprises only nine cliipters, after that 
th? book is made up of jiersonal narrative, derived from 
Stanley’s books, lectures, letters, chiefly 
from lutlierto un])ubhshed writings, 
linked u]) and ex])lained by a commentary 
siipiihed by Lady Stanley. What an 
inspiring record does tins life present ! 
A boyliood spent in a W'elsh workhouse, 
ill-treated by a brutal schoolmaster, 
without affection, neglected and dis- 
owned by his mother, tlie running away, 
the vicissitudes and hardships that fol- 
lowed, the finding of America and 
independence, and the friend who be- 
came all the father he ever knew, even 
to giving him liis name. Then the Civil 
War in America, in whicli he fought for 
the South, and was taken prisoner, to 
become a journalist when released. 
\V’^andcrings in Euroj^e and Western x\sia 
fitted him for his first great task, the 
ii riding of Invingstonc, and it was his 
time with Livingstone that turned him 
into an explorer, bent on discovery, not 
upon errands. Just what he did for 
Africa and civilization we are sometimes 
m danger of forgetting, we talk glibly 
of the Congo and Belgium and King 
T.eopold, and atrocities, and fail to re- 
member that it was Stanley who 
traversed that State, who created it, who 
begged England to make it hers and 
develop it, whcj was refused and laughed 
at, ancl who finally, failing England, gave 
it to Belgium, and did the first pioneer 
work of settlement The map of Africa 
is A cry diflcrent in our atlases now 
from what it was in those of forty 
vears ago ; we know the blanl^ it then 
presented, whereas now, thanks chiefly 
to Stanley and his followers, we have 



From Christmas in Ritual St. Francis institutes the “ Presepio " at Qreccio. 

and Tradition By Giotto. From a photo, by Allnari. (Upper Church of St. Francis, Assis'.) 
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From The Grandeur that was Rome. Roman Bridge at Rimini. 

(Sidgwick S- Jackson). 


all this great central district populous with towns 
and stations and known landmarks. But beyond all 
this record of achievement, the autobiography is inter- 
esting for what makes the success of any biography — 
the man v/e find there. Stanley conceived himself to be 


of the oldest, and certainly one of the best, Naturalists’ Clubs: 
in the kingdom, whose I'roceedings are a perfect mine of 
scientific and antiquarian richness. Neither had Haddington 
its historian till then. Mr. Bradley’s book can quite well 
fill the niche for both counties. There is no more trust- 


a man with a definite special mission, and bent all his life worthy guide, whose task has been made possible only after 
and his immense energy upon fulfilling it. He succeeded, an unconscionable* amount of reading and patient, studious 
and few things are more stimulating investigation. The author has 


than a tale of success nobly won. 

F. M A 

THE GATEWAY OF 
SCOTLAND; 

Or East Lothian, Lammermocr, 
and the Merse. By A. G. Bral lev 
Illustrated. los. 6d. net. (Con- 
stable.) 

Of the making of wander-books 
there is no end. Mr. Bradley is a 
past-master of the art, and his 
latest production is not the least 
acceptable of the many volumes 
that now stand to his credit. It is 



explored every inch of this ex- 
tremely fascinating corner of the 
old Eastern March, to which some 
of his own earliest memories cling. 
Nothing has been omitted that is 
of any importance, and there has 
been restored to the light cf day 
much old-world lore that was in 
danger of perishing altogether. 
There can be nothing but praise for 
the work, and to praise the literary 
craftsman is by no means to ignore 
or belittle the artistic efforts of the 
illustrator, whose sketches lend 
distinction tq so notable a contri- 


in some respects the best of them. 
Are people aware of the number and 


bution to the literature of the open 
road. 


variety of beauty-spots that are to 


be found at home and the wealth 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS 


of romance that attaches to them ? 
There seems to be need for a 
revival of interest in the old land, 
and these so informative pages 
cannot but helj) in that direction. 
The book deals with sonie of the 
most haunted spots in the “ North 
Countree.” For of this particular 
“ gateway ” — a picturesque phrase 
— it has been declared there is not 


OF FREDERIC SHIELDS. 

Edited by Ernestine Mills. With. 
Photogravure f*ortrait and 41 
other Illustrations. los. bd. net. 
(Longmans ) 

Mr. Milhs has written a very able- 
and finely sympathetic biography 
of one of the greatest and most 
interesting of the great Victorian 
artists. Shields outlived the- 


a field but lias its battle and not 
a rivulet its song. It was here 
that Thomas the Rhymer, " the 
father of Scottish poetry,” flourished 
as early as the 13th century, and 
since his day the succession of 
seers and singers has been almost 
numberless. This, too, is the land 
ot the Maitlands, ihe Hornes, and 
the Erskines, names clothed with 
historic glory. Greatest of all, it 
wfiis the birth-place of John Knox 
and the home of Sir Walter Scott. 
To find on the maj) of the Merse 
and Lammermoor places like Earls- 
ton, Cowdenknowes (who has not 
heard of its *' bonnie broom ? ”) 
Gordon, Lander, Spottiswood, 
Weddefburn, Coldingham, is to feel 
at once supreme significance 
ttf this gateway.” Strangely 

enough, Berwickshire still waits its 
historian, albeit it can bocst of one 




Portrait of St Gregory in State Dress. 

FROM AN IVORY DIPTYCH ON A BOOK^ AT 

Monza, presented by him to Gueen 
Theodelinda. 

From St. Gregory the Great 
(Murray). 


Victorian era — he has been only 
some two years dead — but in any 
general classification he counts* 
among the famous Victorians. Of 
his art we need say little here, for * 
Mr. Mills has set himself to tell the- 
story of the artist’s life and work ; 
to write a biography and not an art 
criticism, and he has fulfilled his task 
admirably. Though he was reticent 
and retiring and lived less in the- 
public eye than many of his smaller 
contemporaries. Shields moved 
much in the best society of his - 
time ; he knew Ruskin, Swinburne,. . 
G. F. Watts, Noel Paton, William 
Morris, Rossetti, and the members of 
the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, 
and the letters that passed between • 
him and some ol them, notably Rose- - 
ettiand Madex Brown, areamongthe 
most valuable and interesting fea- 
tures of the volume. The greatest of i 
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Shields' work is probably in that wonderful series of paint- 
ings on the walls of the Chapel of the Ascension at Bays- 
water. When the last of these noble pictures was finished, 
despite the interruptions of ill-health and monetary anxieties, 
Arthur Hughes said of them : I think there never could 

have been a greater triumph of endurance and character 
in any date of Art’s history,” and Mr. Mills adds : ” And 
this surely applies not only to his latest work, but to the 
whole life story of Frederic Shields ” ; and the whole life 
story as it is unfolded here amply justifies him in saying 
so. It is a book of real and permanent value — one of the 
very few enduring biographies that this year has produced. 

CHRISTMAS IN RITUAL AND TRADITION. 

By Clement A. Miles. With Four Coloured Plates and 

other Illustrations, los. Ccl. net. (T. Fisher Unwin ) 

Mr. Miles has set himself a fascinating task, and he has 
exercised it with praiseworthy industry and with an en- 
thusiasm that will keep his readers’ attention to the last 
page of a portly volume. The scope of the book is in reality 
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the Scotsman of his. " so wans," and Hogmanay. The 
illustrations are well chosen and well reproduced, and the 
book as a whole stands far apart from the merely pleasing 
compilations made for the Christmas market. It is about 
the Christmas season, but not of it. 

THE GRANDEUR THAT WAS ROME. 

By J. C. Stou.vrt. With 05 Platen and 13 Illustrations in 
the Text. 30s net. (Siclgwick tfc Jackson ) 

Mr. Stobart’s remarkable work, which was published last 
year, and to which was gi\'en as a title the first half of the 
Quotation — ” The Glory that was (Greece ” — will long be 
remembered as one of the happiest of popularisations of 
the classical tradition. The companion volume which has 
]ust been published deserves to meet with ecjual success. 
Once more the writer proves that he understands to a 
nicety the treatment of this subject which a non-expert 
but intelligent public demands. He shows the same skill 
and .surene.s.s in his handling of all questions pertaining to 
literature and art, and his study of tlie Roman methods of 



Front The Grandeur that was Rome 

{Sidgwick Jackson), 


HADRIAN’S WALL: NEAR HOUSESTEADS, NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Photo., Gibbon tii. Son. 


much wider than its title might indicate. As is well known, 
the Christmas ritual and tradition represent the resultant 
of many forces, pagan and Christian, and have absorbed 
characteristics originally connected with other celebrations. 
For this reason Mr. Miles's history extends from November 
to Twelfth Night ; and so ambitious is his survey, that he 
ranges from the Roman Saturnalia to the Hamp.stead 
Carnival of last year. He has succeeded in collecting and 
arranging a vast amount of information, and has provided 
a useful index, which, if ft had been fuller, would have 
added to the value of a book that is certain to find favour 
as a work of reference. There is also a very useful section 
of bibliographical references. The only fault we have to 
find with the book is its attempt to embrace too much. 
It thus falls between the two stools gf the scholarly and 
the popular, with the natural result that it is sometimes 
sketchy and fragmentary, sometimes disproportionately 
elaborate and unnecessarily ” documented.” But the most 
insular Briton will find abundance here of interesting lore. 
The Fnglishman may learn here the true significance 
of his mistletoe and plum-pudding and Christmas cards ; 


government is quite unusually able. 1 he volume is finely 
produced — in a manner which docs justice to its contents. 

FORTY FIVE YEARS OF MY LIFE, 

1770 to 1815. 

By tlie Princess I.ouise of Prussia. Illustrated. 16s. 

net. (Evcleigh Nash ) 

Someone fancied the Princess Louise of these memoirs 
might have made a match with the Prince of Wales of her 
day. On a visit to Spa, ” where all London is gathered,” 
she notes that persons attached to the Prince were sa^dng 
he ought to marry in order to maintain his popularity. 
” I was assured of his favour if my parents should decide 
to make the journey to London. IMy mother was not un- 
willing.” This journey was not to be — death in the family 
intervened- and the Princess duly married Prince Anton 
of Radziwill, the same who set Goethe’s ” Faust ” to music, 
and was called by him ” the first and only veritable trou- 
badour I have ever known.” The memoirs and diary were 
written in French. They show the author a w^omanly 
Princess, a loving wife and mother, who bore her full share 
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of sorrow. Daughter of 
l^rince Ferdinand of 
Prussia and niece of 
Frederick the Great, 
Louise writes with detach- 
ment of the demoralised 
Prussian Court of the late 
eighteenth century. We 
read of Frederick William 
II. marrying two women 
in face of his Queen. One 
died a suspicious death ; 
the second, returning in a 
vain attempt to retrieve 
lost favour, threw herself 
at the King’s feet, then 
became violent, and fimally 
cast at him her two child- 
ren, whom she never wished 
to see more. Princess 
Louise accompanied the 
Royal Family on their 
flight, after Jena, to 
Konigsberg and Memel ; 
and perhaps the best 
passages are those in which 
Napoleon struts upon the 
stage. When the Queen 
of Prussia anxiously 
wanted him to talk con- 
ditions of peace he asked : 



From Forty-Five Years of 
my Life 

(Nash). 


Prince Anton Radziwill 
(Husband of Princess 
Luise). 


the author says, '*has 
attempted anything like 
an exhaustive survey, al- 
though our historical 
knowledge has been 
greatly widened during 
the last sixty years." 
To all persons, there- 
fore, who are interested 
in religious history, 
Mr. Pringle Thomson’s 
handy little volume 
will be welcome. The 
author possesses a 
genuine gift for the 
fair and unbiassed 
presentation of his- 
torical character. He 
has consulted a large 
number of authorities, 
and has been able to 
include several details 
about Henderson which 
have not before ap- 
peared. We hope that 
the book will find its 
way into the hands of 
a large number of 
readers. 


*' You are wearing a superb dress, where was it made ? 
Do they make crape in your factories, too ? " Looking the 
King up and dqwn, Napoleon said of his grey pantaloons : 
" You are every day to button all those buttons ? Do 
you begin at the top 


A PRINCE OF PLEASURE: PHILIP OF 
FRANCE AND HIS COURT. 1640-1701. 

With 25 Illustrations and 3 Genealogical I'ables. us 6d. 
net. (Herbert Jenkins ) 

" If some of the 


or the bottom ? " 
Murat, at whose Cos- 
sack breeches Napoleon 
poked fun, remarked 
in a fury : " He is a 

scoundrel, is the Em- 
peror." On the whole 
that will be the measure 
of the reader's respect 
for the Corsican here. 
Apart from the index, 
there are useful bio- 
graphical data of persons 
mentioned in the book. 
Although not exciting, 
the memoirs have many 
points of historical 
interest and entertain- 
ment. 


ALEXANDER 

HENDERSON, 

THE 

COVENANTER. 

By James Pringle 
Thomson, M.A. With 
Foreword by Lord Bal- 
four of Burleigh, and 
4 Illustrations. ) s. 6d. 
net. (Olipliant, Ander- 
son & Ferner.) 

But few books have 
been written on one of 
th|: Snost interesting of 
the Scottish Cx)venan- 
ters — Alexander Hen - 
derson — and it is 
surprising that so ex- 
cellent a subject for 
biography should have 
been neglected for so 
lengthy a , period. 
Since 1846 lio one. as 



From Alexander Henderson, 

the Covenanter ^ 

[Oiiphant, Anderson, 6* Ferrier). 


Alexander Henderson. 

From the picture In Yester House, by permission 
of the Marquis of Tweeddale. 


intrigues require a 
clear brain to un- 
ravel,” says Mr. 
Stokes in his intro- 
duction, “ the reader 
must admire the auda- 
cious ingoiuiity of Ihc 
men and women who 
wove the tangle, and 
not enter judgment in 
any other than a charit- 
able spirit." W'c arc 
willing cnougli lo agree 
with tins scntimcnl in 
theory’, b u 1 , w h c r c 
King Pliili}) of France 
is concerned, it is one 
remarkably difficult to 
put into practice. A. 
loose liver even for his 
easy times, effeminate 
in the extreme, and 
the possible murderer 
of his first wife, his is 
not an attractive figure, 
in spite of the calm 
justice meted out fo 
him by Mr. Stokes. 
The latter, however, 
need have no fears as 
to the interest that 
his book aroused in 
us. It impresses us 
as an exceedingly 
well -written book, 
»of a type very much 
superior to the aver- 
age of its class, and 
to those who have 
a taste for biography 
of this kind we can 
cordially recommend 
it. 
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Cardinal Richelieu. 

After a niinialiire by J. Petilot in the 
Jones Collection. 

From A Prince of Pleasure 

[Herbert Jenkins), 


OUR BOOK OF 
MEMORIES. 

Loiters from Justin Mc- 
Carthy to Mrs. Campbell 
l'*raccl. I 2s. 6d. net. 
(Chatto & Winclus.) 

After Mrs. Campbell l*raed 
and Mr. Justin McCarthy had 
written three novels 111 col- 
laboration, they conceived the 
idea of working together on 
a book of recollections of the 
])ohtical, literary and social 
life of England and Ireland 
during the last quarter of a 
century. But when Parnell 
ruined his career and injured 
the cause for which he had 


much of his passion for 
the quietly laborious life of 
the scholar to his personal 
affection for Parnell and his 
patriotic devotion to Ire- 
land. The man and the 
cause were one to his mind ; 
and when they were separ- 
ated, and he had to strike 
down the man in order to 
save the cause, he put forth 
just tile strength to do it 
and then broke down him- 
self. It has often been 
said that McCarthy lacked 
the force of character 
necessary to lead the dis- 
tracted Irish party out of 



Cardinal Mazarin. 

After an enamel by J. Petitot. 

Fiom A Prince of Pleasure 

(He, be)t Jenkins), 


long and ardently laboured, 
Justin McCarthy was com- 
pelled to put aside much of 
his literary work and fight 
his old leader and friend, in 
the hope of enabling Glad- 
stone to retrieve the damage 
done to the scheme of Home 
Rule for Ireland. So “ Our 
Book of Memories ” was 
not written in the form in- 
tended. Jhit by collecting 
the letters that her col- 
laborator wrote to her from 
1885 to 1 91 1, cind weaving 
them into a nari'ative of 
their friendship, Mrs. ('amp- 
bell Praovl h IS produced just 
the sort of book that she 
and lier fellow-worker once 
hoped to compose. More- 
over, she has succeeded in 
raising a fine and touching 
monuinent of the life and 
cliariu ter of one of the most 
iiiterc’sting and attractive of 
modern literary politicians. 
For Justin IMcCarthy's 
Ldters more fully reveal his 
nature than does any work 
jiublishcd by him in his life- 
time. Writing to a lady 
who was his pupil, friend 
and, in some matters; his 
msjuier, he tells much more 
than he would to a man. 
For he supposes she is 
ignorant of political life, and 



Frcm A Prince of Pleasure Henrietta of Orleans. 

(Het beyt Jenkins), After a portrait by an unknown artisA 

' in toe Palace of Versailles. 


the extraoixliTiaiy difficul- 
ties into which it fell. L^ut 
this is not true. Wliat he 
really lacked was the mas- 
terfulness of temper that 
would then have destroyed 
the party. By combining 
a definite resolution with a 
definite moderation he ac- 
complished the main object 
of his intervention, and 
preserved some sort of 
transition between the 
strange fortunes of the cause 
of Irish Home Rule. His 
personal reputation and his 
fame as an historian were 
always assets of high value 
to the party he joined ; and 
if when Parnell fell he had 
retired from the strife, the 
Irish party would not 
occupy its present position 
of power. He w£is a mam 
with a genius for friendship, 
and the most bitter f)f his 
political opponents w(mv) 
swayed by his charm, his 
geniality and his cultivated 
mind. Yet beneath uJl hi.^ 
urbanity and sociablciiess 
and love of peaceful w^ays, 
there w^as a strength of sonl 
that none suspected until ji 
was revealed. Such is the 
main impressionthat wchav e 
obtained from his letters. 



La Grande Mademoiselle,** 
Mademoiselle de Montpensier. 

.After an enamel by Petitot in the Jones Collection. 

From A Prince of Pleasure 
(Herbert Jenkins). 


so explains matters in 
detail and gives just 
that kind of simple 
and yet intimate 
description of affairs 
which has a special 
interest for a general 
reader. Thus we get 
in a long series of 
letters, written every 
day in the heat and 
dust of the conflict, a 
broad and vivid 
picture of the inner 
aspect of the strange, 
dramatic and tragic 
struggle over the first 
Home Rule Bill. 
Justin McCarthy's 
part in the struggle 
was heroic. He had 
begun by sacrificing 


which for the most 
part abound in gay 
and pleasant skctclics 
of life in Uj)per 
Bohemia, a delightful 
region of London, 
where literary men 
and women, poli- 
ticians, players and 
society people mingle 
and entertain each 
other, and in which 
during many years of 
his life Justin Mc- 
Carthy was a familiar 
and a welcome figure. 
Mrs. Campbell Praed 
does her part of 
the work excellently 
well : she writes with 
deep but restrained 
feeling. 



FRAN901SE Ath^naTs de Morte- 
mart. Madame de Montespan. 

After an enamel by Petitot in, Uic Jones 
Collecticn. 

From A Prince of Pleasure 
{Herbert Jenkins). 
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THE VICEROYS 
OF IRELAND. 

By Charles O’Mahony. 

i6s. net. (John Long.) 

Mr. O'Mahony’s theme is 
vast and varied, affording 
occasion for the study of 
heights and deeps — but the 
latter more than the former 
— of humanity. England 
sent some strange characters 
to Ireland as viceroys in 
mediaeval and early-modern 
times, and some rather in- 
teresting personalities in 
days nearer our own, and in 
our own for that matter. 

Mr. O'Mahony presents 
them all with a certain de- 
tachment and candour, and 
in the result not a little light 
is necessarily thrown on the 
crowded and complicated 
Anglo-Irish situation in the 
Middle Ages and modern 
times. The real Ireland, 
with its vivid and wonder- 
fully persistent civilisation, 
scarcely comes into the sur- 
vc}’' ; very often, the vice- 
roys had no contact what- 
ever with that inner Ireland , 
its intellectual and spiritual 
life was remote and dim to 
their consciousness. Mr. 

O’Mahony wisely avoids r,om The Viceroys o' Ireland Lord Wharton 

theory and controversy, let- {Long). 



is a book of the greatest 
interest. In her introduc- 
tion the author points out 
that, although much has 
been written about Marie- 
Antoinette, we know but 
little about her girlhood. 
“ What were the forces that 
impelled her nolens volens 
into that stormy arena, so 
foreign to her character and 
tastes ; what were the de- 
tails of an education scarcely 
begun when she left Vienna, 
and continued under in- 
conceivable conditions 
during the crucial years 
succeeding her arrival as the 
fourteen - year - old official 
bride of the heir to the 
French throne — of all this 
we knew little or nothing 
until Comte de Mercy- 
Argenteau lifted the curtain 
that veiled the scenes of 
her strange girlhood . ’ ’ Lady 
Younghusband evinces a 
very decided talent for the 
historical memoir. Her 
style is briglit and readable, 
and she finds her way 
through tlie mazes of re- 
search with a graceful facility 
which is entirely admirable. 
Her book well deserves 
reading and keeiiing. 


ting liis facts speak for 
themselves. He has a 
kindly eye for comedy 
and tragi -comedy, and 
a certain zest for stories 
illustrative of life's little 
ironies. He does not 
try to paint his viceroys 
any better than they 
were ; his book was ob- 
viously not prompted 
by any sense of en- 
thusiasm for the gener- 
ality of his subjects in 
themselves. The work 
is not meant as history 
in any deep or vivid 
sense, but it is a ser- 
viceable and straight- 
forward record, inci- 
dentally affording a 
measure of food for 
thought. 

MARIE 

ANTOINETTE: 
HER EARLY 
YOUTH 1770-1774 

By Lady Young- 
husband. With 9 
illustrations. 15s. 
net. (Macmillan.) 

For' her study of the 
youth of Marie- Antoi- 
netj^. Lady Young- 
husband has had access 
to a considerable 
amount of unpublished 
or untranslated 
material^ and the result 



From Marie- Antoinette : Her Early Youth The Dauphine. 

{Macmillan), from a pastol by Joseph Krantxinger, 

X77X. ImfMzrial collection. 


A TRAMP IN 
SPAIN FROM 
ANDALUSIA TO 
ANDORRA. 

By B.\Rr Kennedy. 

40 full-pj.ge Illus- 
trations. 6s. net. 

This is a handsome re- 
issue of one of the ablest 
and most interesting of 
Mr. Bart Kennedy's 
books. I n his character- 
istic and very graphic 
style he tells in it of 
a tramp he undertook 
from one end of Spain 
to the other, and of the 
adventures and dangers 
he encountered by the 
way. With no know- 
ledge of the language, 
he made his way afoot 
over hundreds of 
miles of mountainous, 
lonely country; his 
character sketches of 
the people he met are 
vividly and cleverly 
done, and his descrip- 
tions of scenery are 
always admirable. Mr, 
Bart Kennedy is the 
gLuthentic Super-Tramp 
and this is a delightful 
account of one of his 
most notable joumeys*^ 
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DON JOHN OF AUSTRIA. 

By Luis Coloma. Translated by Lady Moreton. t6s. net- 

(John Lane.) 

Don John of Austria was indeed almost a Prince of 
Fairyland. The natural son of the Emperor Charles V. 
half-brother of Philip II. of Spain, as a boy brought up in 
ignorance of his birth until he was fourteen, then at court, 
where he became a favourite ; he was destined for the 
Church, then at the height of its power and splendour m 
Spain and Europe. But the boy was no Churchman ; he was 
a soldier, and the Church’s loss was the gain of Christendom, 
when as (jeneralissimo of the Christian armament he won 
the epoch-making sea fight of Lepanto, which checked the 
hitherto unvanquished Ottoman Empire. Afterwards he 
was one of the most renowned men of his day : proposed as 
a husband for Mary of Scotland, set out to rescue her from 
prison, to marry her and be king of England with her as 
queen, a plan much favoured by the Pope, but thwarted by 
Philip who sent his brother to command in the Low coun- 
tries where he died of plague or poison, was buried first at 
Namur, then brought to Spain, cut in pieces at the joints 
and packed in three leathern saddle bags for the journey to 
be buried again wnth the utmost pomp in the Escurial. 



From The Romance of a Countess de Castiglione. 

Favourite From a portrait by Giraud. 

{Constable). 


This translation is from the Spanish of Padre Luis Coloma’s 
book “ Jeromin," half a novel and hall history, and tells in a 
most interesting way the life of one of the most interesting 
yotuig men who have ever lived. He is almost as romantic 
a figure as was Carlo Zeno of, Venice. The book is sump- 
tuously illustrated with portraits, many of which were 
specially photographed for the first time for Lady Moreton. 


WHEN KINGS RODE TO DELHI. 

By Gabrielle Festing. 7s. 6d. net. "(Wm. Blackwood 
& Sons.) 

With the story of Delhi is bound up the memories and 
traditions of nearly three thousand years. It is a story of 
battles and intrigues in which sultans, shahs and rajahs 
jday their part amid scenes where the *' barbaric pearl and 
sold of the purple East is poured out in high profusion. 
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From The Letter Bag of Lady Elizabeth George III., 
Spencer- Stanhope when mad. 

{Lane,) 



F.oni The Stcry of Don 
John of Austria 
{Lane), 


Philip II. as a Young Man. 

Titian. Prado Gallery, Madrid. 
Photo., Lacoste 
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Hecognising that the real history* of India begins v/ith the 
Muslim conquest, the author commences the record with the 
story of the Sultan Mahmud who plundered and conquered 
Hindustan in the eleventh century, although he himself 
never reached the city, which fell in the year 1191 to the 
prowess of Mohammad Ghori who, with his reserves of 
12,000 men in steel armour scattered the Rajputs, for all 
their reckless bravery, on a field, bestrewn with flags and 
spears and jewelled swords and armour. Amongst the 
hosts of dead were the Viceroy of Delhi, the Raja of Chi tor, 
a,nd nearly one hundred and fifty princes and chieftains. 
With that great tragedy commenced a history that in some 
aspects recalls the story of the " Arabian Nights,” (oddly 
•enough one of the stories told in the book deals with a 
Sultan Ala-ad-in, although it is not the Aladdin of our 
nursery days.) We read of Shah Johan, Aiirungzib and 
Barba. We are taken through a fascinating record of con- 
spiracies, love-tragedies, murders, mysteries and gorgeous 
pageants, until we arrive at our own prosaic days which are 
■dismissed in the epilogue with a brevity that is quite intelli- 
gible after the dazzling annals that have gone before. 
NevcTthcless, we should have been glad to see a more ex- 
tended reference to the Mutiny, for that is no insignificant 
part of the story of Delhi. The author writes clearly 
throughout, and resists any temptation to indulge in 
** purple passages.” The material, indeed, stands in no 
need of adventitious aid. It can glitter and allure without 
the help of flowery phrases. There are a number of illus- 
trations, mainly pictures of the vaiious potentates asso- 
ciated with the history of Delhi. 





'From When Kings Nuf^ Jahan dressing 

• Rode to Delhi herself. 

(Blackwood). 


KING RENE D’ANJOU AND HIS 
SEVEN QUEENS. 

By EuciCUMUE Staley. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 

net. (John bong.) 

Mr. Staley’s researches into the byways of 
fiftccnth-century France result in a volume of 
considerable interest and value. One who is so 
profoundly enthusiastic about his subject can 
hardly fail to be engaging when dealing with so 
many romantic episodes as touch the history of 
King Rene. The title, of course, is a fantasy. 
Renc had two Queens — Isabelle, whom he married 
in 1420, and whose death in 1453 left him in 
despair ; and jehanne de Laval, whom he married 
in 1455, he being then forty-seven and she twenty- 
two. The other ” Queens ” are not his wives. 
One is Jeanne d’Arc, La Pucclle, upon hearing 
of who.se death Ren6 cried bitterly : ” Ma Royne 
blanche, Jeanne, est mort — lielas ! ma Roync est 
mort ! ” Another was Marguerite d 'Anjou 
(daughter of Ren6 and Isabelle), who married 
Henry VI. of England. Henry heard of the sen- 
sation Margaret had created when she visited her 
aunt. Queen Marie of France. She was then 
nearly fourteen years old. Cardinal Beaufort, 
moved by her appearance and accomplishments, 
returned to England to fire Henry's ardour. 
Mr. Staley describes \he wedding at Tours and 
Nancy. King Ren6 was too impoverished to 
provide a fitting trousseau for his daughter. She 
had a fearful crojssing to England, where Henry 
awaited her, and twelve days after arriving the 


From Kipe Ren6 d’Anjou and 
lus Seven Queens 

{Long). 


Ren^ d'Anjou {Circa 1440). English marriage took place at Titchfield. Not 

Painted by himself. “ Le Livre des Heures ’ only had the terrified girl to pay on her way for 

her pilot ai >4 Hawsers and repairs to the vessel. 
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but Henry had to pawn his own jewellery and plate for 
funds for the double ceremony. To Mr. Staley Ren6 is 
the most remarkable personality in the French Renais- 
sance. He has gathered illustrations from many sources 
to adorn his book, which, in spite of little discrepancies, 
.is thoroughly enjoyable. 


THE ROMANCE OF SANDRO 
BOTTICELLI. 

WOVEN FROM HIS WRITINGS. 

By A. J. Anderson, tos. 6d. net. (Stanley Paul ) 

The Romance of Botticelli is a combination of 
fiction and fact, effectively joined and managed. In 
spite of a great deal of conjecture which can easily 
be set aside, it is full of constructive criticism of 
Botticelli’s work. The question is, Will this book not 
fall between two sections of the public ? Do readers 
who enjoy a love-tale want the art-criticism ? Will 
those who are concerned with the creations of genius 
care for the padding cf romance in which the art- 
interest is wrapped. Necessarily, the association of 
truth with romance affects both of them ; but this we 
can say, that there is more reliable or likely history in 
this volume than m half the books which have recently 
been written round the circumstances and personalities 
of Napoleon, Richelieu, the Second Charles, Anne of 
Austria, and some others. It is a bold achievement to 
imagine a great artist’s love-story and work. We can 
faithfully assert that this book, carefully and intelli- 
gently written, deserves a far better success than it is 
likely to realise. 



From The Education of the Qhurka Girl Boarder 
Women of India at S.P.G. Girls* School, 

(Oliphanty Anderson, Mandalay. 

Ferrier). 



From The Romance of Sandro Detail from Madonna 

Botticelli di San Barnaba. 

(Stanley Paul). H uh^son, photo. .iLailcmy, Flounce). 


THE EDUCATION OF THE WOMEN 
OF INDIA. 

By Minna G. Cowan, M.A. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net. 

(Oliphant, Anderson, and Fcrner.) 

This IS a modest book on a great but complicated subject. 
Avowedly it is an analysis of the three forces, government, 
Indian, and missionary, which arc contributing to the 
education of women in India Much more attention is 
devoted to the first and third of these forces than to the 
second, though a certain emphasis is laid upon its varying 
manifestations. However, it does not receive adequate 
recognition or treatment, and so the general picture is 
imperfect. Were Miss Cowan as syrnpathclic or as gener- 
ous towards the Indian as .she is towards the missionary 
spirit her vv’ork would be wider and more satisfying in 
appeal. At the same time it must be ungrudgingly ad- 
mitted that there is no trace of conscious partiality ; Miss 
Cowan writes according to the measure of her insight and 
sympathy. She devotes a good deal of consideration to 
the problem of building up a system which will be truly 
educative, truly national, and truly religious, and in so 
doing adopts positions which arc at least open to question. 
That India has as much to learn, or will take as much, from 
the West as she thinks, is more than doubtful. Her view 
of the future of Christianity in the Orient and the world 
generally is optimistic or idealistic. As a theorist she does 
not carry conviction, but a good deal of her objective 
presentation is informing and suggestive. 

THE ANNALS OF HAMPSTEAD. 

By Thomas J. Barratt. With over 500 Illustrations. 

3 vols. £s 5s. net. (A. & C. Black ) 

HAMPSTEAD: ITS HISTORIC HOUSES, 

ITS LITERARY AND ARTISTIC 
ASSOCIATIONS. 

By Anna Maxwell. With 4 Illustrations in Colour and 

many Reproductions of Old Prints and Original Drawings. 

7s. 6d. net. (James Clarke & Co.) 

No suburb of London is richer than Hampstead in liter- 
ary and artistic associations and historic memories. Great 
changes have come over it of recent years : many of its 
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From Annals of Hampstead 



(Black). 


ancient houses and quaint haunts and picturesque scenes 
have passed out of existence, but many still remain, and 
nothing can ever take from it the storied interest of its 



past. A list of the men famous in art, letters, politics, 
and general society who made their homes there, or were 
in one way or another connected with Hampstead, would 

run to a 
formidable 
length ; ac- 
counts of them 
and of the his- 
tory of Hamp- 
stead have 
filled many 
books, and 
now fill two 
more, and two 
of the best we 
have ever had 
the pleasure 
of reading. 
This of Mr. 
Thomas J. 
Barratt's is 
one of the 
stateliest and 
most beautiful 
of books ; it 
is in three 
noble quartos, 
lavishly illus- 
.t rated in 
colour, with 
photogravure 
plates, nepro- 
ductions of 
old engrav- 
ings, facsiini- 
lies of aucient 
charters, let- 
ters and other 
Hamp8tb» HijATM. documents- 


iFnm Hampsfeai 
(Jxs. ClarM 
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From Annals of Hampstead Old Cottages. North Ena 

[BlaL k). 


Mr. Bar rati is a Hamp- 
stead resident ol very 
long standing, he has 
been familiar with the 
neighbourhood since 
bo^'hood ; and has for 
the greater part of his 
life lived there on the 
skirts of the Heath itself. 
Nor does his fitness for 
the task stop short at 
his love of Hampstead 
and the fact of his 
personal acquaintance 
with it ; he has all along 
taken a keen interest in 
its antiquities and its 
history, and moreover 
possesses the largest 
collection in existence 
of water-colour draw- 
ings, prints, portraits, 
etchings, engravings, 
notices, programmes, 
old newspaper cuttings, 
and such like -miscellana 
connected with and 
illustrative of the history 
of Hampstead, and has 
been able to draw on 
this rich storehouse for 
much of the information 
and many of the illus- 
trations that his book 
contains. Less sumpt- 
uously produced, and 
not so historically or 
topographically ex- 
haustive, Miss Maxwell's 
book is a very adequate 



From Annals of Hampstead, vol. I. Well Walk, with a view of 
{Black), the present welu 1011. 

From an ori«UMl dnwing by A. R. 
Quinton in t ic Hell- Moor collection. 


and charmingly written 
guide to the Hampstead 
that used to be and the 
Hampstead that is. It 
IS the result of diligent 
and conscientious re- 
search, and from a full 
knowledge ol Hamp- 
stead ourselves we can 
say that Miss Maxwell 
has omitted nothing of 
moment to her story 
and is praiseworthily 
accurate throughout. 
Her pages arc rich in 
the deathless stories of 
Keats, Leigh Hunt, 
Shelley, Constable, 
Stanfield, and famous 
men of earlier and later 
times whose life and 
work have Ixicome part 
and parcel of the His- 
tory of Hampstead and 
are among its principal 
glories- No one could 
wish for an ampler 
record than Miss Max- 
well has given us here 
of the literary, artistic 
and historic associa- 
tions of the borough ; 
she has a happy talent 
for describing a scene 
or relating a good anec- 
dote ; and a pleasant 
gift of writing about 
interesting things and 
people in a delightfully 
interesting style. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF MODERN 
IRELAND. 

By Philip Wilson. 12s. 6ci. net. (Maiinscl ) 

Mr. Wilson is to be congratulated on the incisive style 
in which he sets forth his knowledge, as well as upon the 
mass and detail of the knowledge he has brought together 
in this book. Modern Ireland begins for him in the days 
of the Tudors. It has its foundations in the Anglicizing 
policy of Henry VIII., and in the plantation policies of 
Mary and Elizabeth and, afterwards, of James 1 . The 
present volume brings us down only to the end of the 
reign of Mary, but we are happily promised a sequel. Not 
the least interesting part of Mr. Wilson's book is the con- 
troversial introduction in which, after the manner of Lecky, 
he gives us something of the philosophy of the history with 
which he deals. Here he contends strongly that what we 
may in general call Irish ills arc due neither to racial nor 
religious causes. As regards the racial question, he quotes 
Sir John Davies’s opinion, expressed a few years after the 
accession of James the First, to the effect that a majority 
of the Irish jxjoplc were of Imghsh descent, and, though 
he does not endorse this estimate, he agrees with those 
students of race who believe that the population of Ireland 
is mainly non-Oltic. More to the point in regard to the 
matter of the present volume is the author’s exposure of 
the fallacy according to which the age-long quarrel between 
Fmgland and Ireland is represented as a quarrel between 
IVotestantism and Catholicism. Mr. Wilson aptly points 
out that it was under the rule of the Catholic Mary that 
the policy of confiscation and colonisation which was after- 
wards carried out in the name of Protestant ascendancy, 
was inaugurated." Ireland in those days had her share 
of the horrors of war, but they were not the horrors of 
religious war. Mary was only interested in 
Ireland as a subject country. As a Catholic 
country, it made no appeal to her sympathies. 

She was an Imperialist, not a sectarian, in her 
politics. The difference between her attitude to 
England and her attitude to Ireland was symbolised 
in her measures concerning the currency. After 
she came to the throne she tried to make herself 
popular in England by restoring the currency, 
but expressly withheld the reform from Ireland. 

A proclamation of September, 1556," adds 
Mr. Wilson, after referring to the above fact, 

" made the circulation of base money penal exccjit 
in Ireland, and the bad coins, which were no longer 
current in England, found their way in \'ast 
quantities across St. George’s Channel." In a 
detail like that we seem to read a summary of 
nearly the whole course of Anglo-Irish history. 

Mr. Wilson chronicles the disorganisation of Tudor 
Ireland with an able and vivid pen ; he is a tireles s 
student of original sources. At the same time, 
one wishes he had departed a little from the 
conventional method of writing Irish history, and 
had followed Mrs. J. R. Green in her researches 
into the social, industrial and intellectual life of 
Ireland. Tlie history of Ireland will never be 
written until the historians consent to follow the 
X>ath which Mrs. Green has so brilliantly opened 
up. Mr. Wilson’s book is, none the less, a forceful, 
cleverly written, and original piece of work which 
must find a place on the shelves of all serious 
students of Irish history. 


could set down unerringly the true tale of his time at 
public school or at college would make a book priceless for 
himself and of the strongest interest to others. But when 
the school is Eton, and the time some thirty odd years 
ago, and the boys have now become the men of our own 
generation whose work is done or still continuing, then, it 
must be agreed, that Mr. Coleridge’s volume is in its nature 
excellent and sure to interest. The life of the school is 
shoA\Ti us in its intimacy, the portraits of boys and of 
miisters are excellent and alive, the anecdotes, the little 
vignettes of scenes and doings are admirably told and with 
consummate finish : the expression of what Eton was to 
the youth of that generation is sympathetic and complete. 
The delight of the author in his work is apparent, and 
what IS done with joy and with knowledge is almost certain 
to affect others joyously. And m this case the reader of 
the book must share the pleasure of the writer, who has 
made a valuable addition to the special Eton bookshelf of 
the Old Etonian. 


LATER POEMS OF ALEXANDER 
ANDERSON. 

Edited by Alexander Erjwn. 10s. Gd. net. (Glasgow: 

Fraser, Asher & Co ) 

This collection of the later poems of ** Surfaceman " is 
sure of a wide welcome from all lovers of one of the ten- 
dcrest and most delightfully human of Scotland’s poets. 
The volume is beautifully illustrated, and Mr. Alexander 
Brown supplies a sympa hctic biographical sketch. 



Lady Dorothy Nevill. 

Frontispiece to “The Keepsake,*' 1851. 
' After a palnthig by Buckner. 


ETON IN THE SEVENTIES. 

Sy Hon. Gilbert Coleridge. 7s. 6d. net. 

It is a commonplace that in middle life most 
men look back to their schooldays as the happy 
time. The troubles and griefs that beset them 
aie forgotten, cither sunk into their proper pro- 
portions or passed into the memory as things 

3lmo^ {Peasant to recall for the sake of their HHUHHHHH 
associations ; while the joys, the freshness, the ^ Tuata 

lintense delight of living remain. Any man who (Methuen), 
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FRANCE 

(THE MAKING OF THE NATIONS 
SERIES). 

By Cecil Headlam, M.A. With 32 Plates, and Maps and 
Plans in the Text. (Black.) ^ 

The task of presenting a complete history of France in a 
manageable form, which is nevertheless not so condensed 
as to be a mere list of names and dates, is a very difficult 
one, and Mr. Cecil Headlam may be warmly congratulated 
upon his very able volume. Starting from the earliest 
times, he traces the story of France down to the present 
(lay. He has a gift of clear narration, and he does not 
allow himself to be carried away by prejudice. As a handy 
history of France the volume will be found very difficult 
to beat. It is most attractively produced and possesses 
several illustrations of more than ordinary interest. 


FROM MY HUNTING DAY BOOK. 

Bv His Imperial and Royal Highness The Crown 
Prince of the German Empire and of Prussia. Trans- 
lated from the German by J. E. Hodder Williams. 6s. net. 
(Hofkler & Stoughton.) 

In a modest and very pleasantly, gossipy fashion the 
Crown Prince of Germany has narrated his experiences as 
a big-game hunter in India, in Switzerland, Germany and 
various parts of the Continent. It is a vivid and joyous 
narrative ; the Prince reveals himself not only as a keen lover 
of sport, but as a lover of nature in all her aspects, and he has 
an easy and sensitive descriptive touch that brings into his 
pages the light and colour and atmosphere of the scenes 
that he pictures. There are pleasant records of a visit His 
Highness paid to Scotland, and he says flattering things 
about the comfort and hospitality of English country-house 
iite ; but perhaps the best chapters, the fullest of life and 
incident, arc those which recount the story of the Prince’s 
doings in India. There is an excellent frontispiece portrait 
of the Crown Prince, and a number of interesting and 
beautifully reproduced photographs illustrate the text. 



From The Story of St. Elizabeth of Hungary. 
{Hetbert &’ Daniel . 


THE VIGO VERSE ANTHOLOGY. 

Is. net (Elkin Mathews). 

One lime and 
another, many of the 
most accomplished 
and best known ot 
our lesser living poets 
— a nd a few of 
Ihc greater — have 
put forth a little 
volume of ver.se in 
]\Tr. Elkin Mathews's 
“ I g o cabinet” 
senes, and now that 
tliese familiar little 
volumes have in- 
creased to over a 
liiind ed the pub- 
lisher has been 
hap})ily inspired to 
select the best work 
out ol them into an 
Anthology. Fhe 
Result IS a tastefnlK^ 
produced booklet 
containing some [of 
the most significant 
of recent poetry, 
'riicrc IS nolhinglin 
It that IS not well 
worthy of its place,, 
and we warmly con- 
gratulate both the 
publisher on his 
poets and the poets 
on their publisher. 



From France (The Making oi The Engush Embassy on the Day of the Massacre 

the TJa^Hona fierieaT OP St. BARTHOLOMEW (1572). 

tne Mraons senes;. From the painting by p. H Calderon, A R. A. Aug Rischgitz. 

(Black), 
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From Adam Lindsay Gordon and his Friends 

{Constable), 


Gordon on ViKiNa 


of his marriage, of the writing 
of the most brilliant of his 
novels, his inauguration of the 
Young England movement, 
and his rise to the leadership 
of his party. We shall do 
no more here than record 
the publication of the book, 
which will be reviewed by 
Mr. Walter Sichel in the 
January Number of The 
Bookman. 

THE POCKET 
DISRAELI. 

Compiled by J. B. Lindcn- 
baum. IS. net. (Mills and 
Boon.) 

Disraeli, with his gift for 
epigram and his cunning at 
turning memorable phrases 
lends himself readily to the 
art of the anthologist, and 
Mr. Lindenbaum has gathered 
into this neat little volume 


LIFE OF BENJAMIN DISRAELI, 

EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, 

By W. F. Monypenny. Vol. II. 12s. net. (John Murray.) 

Immediately on the publication of the second volume of 
his monumental Life of Beaconsfield we regret to have 
news of the death of the author. What progress Mr. 
Monypenny had made with the remaining two or three 
volumes that were to have completed the biography we 
do not know ; it will not be easy to find an adequate suc- 
cessor who will take up the task he has left unfinished and 
bring it to a conclusion. This second volume covers the 
most interesting period of Disraeli's career — the period 


an altogether satisfying selection of those good things 
that Disraeli scattered so freely through his writings 
and speeches. Though he did not always act up to such 
of his aphorisms as “Life is too short to be little ; 
or “ Beware of endeavouring to be a great man in a hurry,*' 
that takes nothing from the truth of them ; he had grown 
wise by experience and has condensed no little wisdom and 
wit into many of the terse sentences with which Mr. Linden- 
baum has so happily jewelled his pages. Time has taken 
something of the bloom from the novels of Disraeli ; their 
plots begin to wear an old-fashioned air ; their characters 
and dialogue to seem formal and artificial ; but his shrewd 
thoughts on men and things have lost none of their fresh- 
ness and piquancy, and his satirical humour sparkles as 
brightly as ever when it is taken out of its old setting and 
reset, as here, in an anthology. 
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Fiom The Charles Dickens Charles Dickens : 

Orig^inals a silhouette. 

R('])roduct’cl l»v pormissjon or the 
Proprietors of “The Connoisseur ” 



From Eton in the Seventies 

{Smithy Elder). 


The Author. 

By “ The Wirer." 


^ WILLIAM HONE: 

HIS LIFE AND TIMES. 



William Hone: 

A mtle^own silhouette, kindly lent by Mr. Fisher Unwin and not included in the book 


By Frederick \V. Hackwood. ios. 6d. 
net. (Fisher Unwin ) 

The greatest men are not always the most 
interesting, and one is glad to see our writers 
of popular biography giving so much attention 
of late to the lesser lights of the literary world. 
The lives of such men have often been 
more varied and more packed with human 
interest than those of contemporary immortals 
in whose circles they used to move unimport- 
antly, and in the turbulent career of William 
Hone, Mr. Hackwood has found an admirable 
tlicme and has handled it with marked 
iibility. Every lover of Lamb knows some- 
thing of Hone, and has a kindly feeling 
towards him. I.amb lielpcd him with those 
useful and entertaining compilations The 
Every-Day liook, and ‘‘ The Tabic Book," 
to which Cruikshank contributed many of his 
early sketches, and these and " The Year 
Book " represent Hone's principal services to 
literature. He had a plain,* strong prose 
style, but wrote very indifferent poetry ; and 
though his compilations still make good read- 
ing. it is the life he himself lived and the 
strenuous work he did in helping towards the 
reform of social and political abuses that keep 
his memory green. By turns bookseller, pub- 
lisher, pamphleteer, editor, journalist, coffee- 
house-keeper, freethinker, so-called atheist, 
and then ardent religious convert, always 
more or less harassed by poverty, sometimes 
reduced almost to actual want, he maintained 
through all a brave, independent spirit, and 
made a few good friends and many enemies 
who were well worth making. He was a 
great champion of the under-dog ; he did fine 
humanitarian work in the interests of poor 
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From Historic New York Broadway and the Bowling Green in isas. 

(Putnam's). Showing Kennedy. Watts, Livingston, and 

Van Cortlandt Houses. 


prisoners and the unliappy souls who were tormented in 
lunatic asylums ; and his prosecution lor blasphemy and 
atheism is at once the most triumphant episode in his 
chequered record and one of the many disgraceful 
chapters in the history of English Law. A homcl^', 
kindly, pubhc-spirited, genuine kind of man, one has 
nothing but honour for him despite his eccentrici- 
ties, and liis weaknesses ; our respect for him is 
not lessened even by the touch of ridicule with which 
Dickens flicked him ; and if anything could add to our 
love of Lamb it is the twice-told tale of how he came out 
publicly as Hone’s friend at a time when Hone was under a 
cloud and most of his friends were not desirous of being 
involved in what they considered his disgrace. That is a 
capital story of how he and Lamb talked themselves into 
a high and virtuous abhorrence of the dirty habit of snuff- 
taking and spontaneously and in unison threw their snuff 
boxes away on Hampstead Heath, and Hone was so 
wretched that he went out early next morning and bought 
a ha’porth of snuff at the first shop he could find open, 
then walking on to the Heath came upon I.amb groping 
among the gorsc bushes for his snuff-box. This is a very 
entertaining, very good book ; well worth writing and well 
worth reading. 


TWO KINGS. 

By Cosmo Hamilton. 2s, 
net. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Of the nine short stories 
that make up this volume per- 
haps the one that furnishes it 
with a title is the freshest and 
most ingenious. It tells how 
a young actor, Seymour King, 
personated for a time the King 
of IMysonia, and saves the 
real King from assassination 
and incidentally secures for 
himself the sensational ad- 
vertisement needed to give 
him his chance of success on 
the stage. It is gay, high- 
spirited romance, brisk and 
full of incident, with a pleas- 
ant love interest which ends 
in a day being fixed for the 
wedding. There is a touch of 
pathos in “ Bachelors All 
the bachelors being four girls 
who are earning their own living and getting just a 
little weary of their independence and the struggle 
of making both ends meet. 

Accident places a young man in their care, and they 
nurse him back to health and all fall in love with him, 
only to find he is engaged already, and the happier girl 
who arrives to take him from them is as unlike their 
practical, rather faded selves as any girl possibly could be. 

“ She was like the picture of a girl on the cover of a 
magazine, so young, so charming, so dainty, so utterly 
feminine as to be almost untrue to life.” But they went 
to the wadding and gave the wedding-breakfast at their 
flat, resigned to be his four sisters, and showed no sadness 
in their faces until after the bride and bridegroom had 
driven aw^ay. All the stones are good ; they are written 
with a lightness of touch, a sparkling humour, a 
kindliness and gentle cynicism that make them very 
attractive. 

We arc glad to ha\'e them, but wc want to sec Mr. 
Cosmo Hamilton give his undoubted gifts fuller scope in 
another novel — not one of the sensational sort of wdiich he 
has recently written so many, but in one that shall be a 
w'orthv successor of that remarkable story ” Adam’s 
Clav.” 



EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY CAFES ON THE PLACE DU CHATELET. 


From Old Paris (Melrose). 
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h'royn Fleet Street in Seven Centuries St. Bride’s Steeple from 

{Pitman . Salisbury Square. 

THE STORY OF THE CAMBRIDGE 
BAPTISTS AND 


however, was an isolated instance only, 
rhe real cleavage came with the rise of the 
“ Separathsts ” at the time of the Reform- 
ation. Mr. Nutter traces the line of sturdy 
Nonconformists from 1568 until the death 
ot (' H. Spurgeon. Perhaps the most 
rt markable ol the many fearless characters 
with whom Mv. Nutter deals, some good 
.stones are told of the Rev. Robert Robinson, 
author of “ A Plea for the Divinity oi Jesus 
C'hrist ” and two well-known hymns. “ Do 
the Dissenters know the worth of this man ? ” 
asked a professor, in allusion to the " Plea.** 
“The man knows the worth of the Dissenters,’* 
was R^obinson’s reply. Yet, although this is 
the spirit which animates the whole of the 
book, Mr Nutter has done his work so tact- 
lully that he need have no fears of hurting 
the feelings of those who arc^ not of the same 
w.iy of thinking as himself. In a word, this 
IS a t lioroiighU interesting corner of relig- 
ious history, and one whic h was well worth 
('X])loiting. 

THE MAN WHO SAVED 
AUSTRIA. 

r>\ M. Uakii.ev tos ()(1 ntit (Mills \ Boon ) 

A ca])ital ac'connt ol the. life and tunes 
of the famous Jlaron Jellacic is in these 
jiages, and the story deserved to be told. 
Jellacic, i''ield-Marshal ot Austria, and as 
devoted to Ills race as he was loyal to 
the Emperor and the House of llabsburg, 
])l.iyed a great jiart in the struggle with 
the Hungarian revolutionaries in 1848- 
icS4(). Jvossuth never made any attempt 
to concaliate the Croats, and revolting 
against Austrian rule was himself attacked 
by J(‘llaci('’s army as an oppressor. Jellacic, 
a Liberal, but an Imjicrialist, rejoiced in the 
opportunity ot striking a blow at his old 
Hungarian enemies whim the throne of Aus- 
tria was sh ikeii and its occuj>ant a fugitive 
from \henna A m.in oi great ipiahties, a 
born soldier and commander ol soldiers, Jel- 
la^ic? was both humane and disinterested, and 
his abilitiC'^ as a ti\al go\ ernor were jiroved 
in a multitude of wviys. lie is a hero to the 
author of this exceedingly readable book, and 
we believe the appreciation is just 


THE STRUG- 
GLE FOR 
RELIGIOUS 
LIBERTY. 

By Bernard Nn 
ter, M.A. Witli 7 
Illustrations 2s. 6d 
net. (Heffer.) 

More than once 
'Cambridge has been 
the home of now 
movements, but 111 
few of them has her 
1 n tl u e n c e been so 
widely spread eis in 
the history of Non- 
conformity. 1240 IS 
the date when the 
fi r s t knowm Cam- 
•bridge heretic was 
imprisoned for main- 
taining, among other 
things, that Gregory 
IX. was no true Pope, 
4 ind that “ the devil 
"was let loose.” His, 



From The Story of the Cambridge Baptists The Graves at Oakinqton. 

{Heffer). 
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From The Man Who Saved 
Austria: Baron Jellacid 

[Mills Boon). 

GEORGE PALMER PUTNAM. 

13 y CxEoiir.E Haven Putnam, Lit.l). 
los. 6d. net. (Putnam’s.) 

The publishing house of Putnam’s stands high in the 
literary history both of New York and of London, and the 


Joseph JellackS. 

1850. 


With Frontispiece 



Ffom The Irish Revolutton 
{Blackwood). 


Archbishop Walsh 


life of its founder 
— the father of 
the present head 
of the firm — is 
worthy to rank 
among the best 
biographies o f 
publishers ever 
written. The ori- 
ginal firm of Wiley 
and Putnam was 
founded in New 
York in 1840, 
and it saw many 
vicissitudes, i n 
spite of the 
successful publi- 
cation of works 
by Washington 
Irving, w h o s e 
relations with Mr. 
Putnam were of 
the most cordial 
character, and 
several other 
authors of the 
first rank. The 
book contains 
much interesting 
correspondence, 
throwing light 
upon the literarv 
conditions of the 
Victorian period. 
Throughout 
stands distinct 
the figure of the 
founder of the 
firm, an optimist, 
and a desperately 
hard worker, to 
whose personal 
rectitude was 
paid one of the 
finest tributes 
ever made by 
one business 
m an to a n - 
other. M r . 
Putnam, sen., 
died suddcnl\' 
— in harness — 
during the 
week before 
Christmas, the 
most critical of 
the whole year. 
The remaining 
partners of the 
firm at once 
left their desks, 
and the office 
would have 
been closed 
had not three 
“ rival " pub- 
lishers come 
forward and 
arranged to 
conduct the 
entire business 
during the 
Christmas 
week. The re- 
sult was a re- 
cord week. 
This is a fine 
biography of a 
fij&e character. 



George Haven Putnam. 

Lieutenant and Adjutant 176th Rcgt. N.Y. 
Vols. 

Fi oin A Prisoner of War in Virginia. 

[Putnam's). 



Q. P. Putnam. >Etat. 4s. 

From A Memoir of George Palmer 
Putnam 

[Putnam's). 



MCLTBN PRIOR. 

The Campaigns of a War 
Correspondent 

{Arnold). 
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A PRISONER OF WAR IN 
VIRGINIA. 1864-5. 

By George Haven Putnam. 3s. 6 d. 

net. (G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 

As the title indicates, forty-eight 
years have elapsed since the author 
underwent the experiences chronicled 
in this interesting monograph, but 
Major Putnam’s memory has spanned 
the gulf with illuminating dexterity, 
and the pictures he draws for us of 
the management of the prisons in the 
South during the last winter of the 
war are eminently sober and re- 
strained, and for that reason, all 
the more effective as an indictment. 
The two prisons dealt with are Libby 
and Danville. The food and organi- 
sation of the prisoners, their amuse- 
ments and their ingenious and some- 
times successful bids for freedom, 
are detailed with those graphic 
touches which only personal experi- 
ence can lend. The history of the 
autographed prison brick is typically 
American — a novel could easily be 



From The Girlhood of H.M. Queen Victoria 
Queen Victoria a portrait by Dalton, 

^ after 1*. Winterhalter. 

{Murray). 


eye but her own would read what 
she had written. All along, how- 
ever, the diaries are full of interest* 
They are largely made up of homely 
accounts and descriptions of her 
everyday life and the people she 
visits or wdio visit her, and of 
her ceremonious travelling about 
the country with her mother, pub- 
licly received with the honours due 
to the heiress apparent. You have 
notes concerning her education ; 
attendances at the theatre, holiday 
trips into the country or the sea- 
side, and now and then references 
to books she has been reading. One 
of the most important entries comes 
on Tuesday, June 20th, 1837 • ^ 

was awoke at six o’clock by mamma, 
who told me that the Archbishop 
()1 Canterbury and Lord Conyngham 
were here, and wished to see me. I 
got out of bed and went into my 
sitting-room (only in my dressing- 
gown), and aUmc, and saw them. 
Lord Conyngham (the Lord Cham- 
berlain) then acquainted me that 


founded on it ; indeed, the imaginative reader will be my poor uncle, the King, was no mor(^ and had expired 
able to glean many a romance from this frank record of a twelve minutes })ast two this morning, and consequently 

soldier’s prison experiences. that I am Queen. Lord Conyngham knelt down and kissed 


mv hand, at th(' snme time delivering to me the official 
THE GIRLHOOD OF QUEEN VICTORIA. announcement of the poor King’s demise. ... I then went 


Edited by Viscount Esher. G.C B . C.G V.O 2 Vuls. to‘,my room and dressed. Since it has pleased Providence 
Illustrated. 30s. net. (John Murray ) 


This record of eight years of Queen Victoria’s 
girlhood consists of a selection from Her Majesty’s 
Dianes betw^een the years 1832 and 1830. When 
the first entries in the journals were inudc their 
writer was thirteen years old ; when she wrote 
the last she was in her twenty-first year — she 
wrote them on the day ol her marriage, two 
years after she had come to the throne. The 



Benjamin Disraeli. 1840. 

From a picture by A. E. Chalor, R.A., at Hngheiidpi' 

From The Life of Beniamin* Disraeli, Earl 
of Beaconsfield, Vol. II. 

{Murray). 

diaries for the first four or five years are pleas- 
antly artless in style, and perhaps a little formal 
^ and restrained, for they were given to her by her 
mother, who not only kept an eye on them herself 
but expected the child’s governess to do so. Ihey 
are more intimate and freer in the expression of 
thoughts and opinions after the Queen’s accession, 
for then she was no longer subjected to such 
survmUance, but wrote in the confidence that no 



From The Year 1912 Illustrated H.R.H. The Prince of Wales 

[Headley). as an Undergraduate 
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From My Life on Four Colonel Chaille-Long on his 
Continents return from the Expedition 

{Hutchinson). to the Grand Lakes. 

From d unique photo, taken by General 
Goidon, October iS, 1874. 

to place me in tins station, 1 .shall do my utmost to fulfil 
my duty toward my country ; I am very young and perhaps 
in many, though not in all things, inexperienced, but 1 
am sure that very few have more real good-will and more 
real desire to do what is fit and right than I have." She 
was fortunate in having for her guardian and adviser at 
this difficult period so tactful, kindly and sensible a man 
of the world as Lord ^Melbourne ; his genial, easy, fatherly 
manner won her confidence, and all his relations with her 
as they arc re\'ealed here arc eminently charming. " I 
said to him," she writes in 1838, “ I was reading the first 
novel I had e\’cr read, ‘ The Brule of Lammermoor ’ ; he 
said it was vcr\’ melancholy - a terrible story — but admires 
it." She was delighted with *' Oliver Twist," but Lord 
Melbourne did not like it ; it was too much about coffin- 
makers, workhouses and thieves to plea.se him Another 
day, she spoke to him "of Bulwer’s novels, none of which 
Lord Melbourne lui:. read. Lady Durham said it was very 

odd that so 
clever a man 
should be so 
\'am about his 
personal appear- 
ance. Lord Mel- 
bourne replied : 

1 think clever 
jieoplc generally 
have more of 
these weak- 
nesses than 
others,’ Lord 
Melbourne said: 

1 always pre- 
dicted he would 
be a genius 
when he was a 
boy ; and 1 was 
sure he would 
make a figure ; 
he used to come 
over to Brocket 
when he was 
seventeen, and 



From Lacordaire Lacordaire as a 

m^bert & Daniel) youmo man. 


show me his poetry.' " These extracts finish on the Queen’s 
wedding-day, describe the wedding, the reception after, 
and then how " Dearest Albert came up and fetched me 
downstairs, where we took leave of mamma and drove off 
at near four ; I and Albert alone." Some day, probably, 
the rest of the journals will be published, but not till the 
jircscnt generation is gone past reading them. Meanwhile, 
the ]:)riiiling of these diaries of the Queen’s earlier years 
IS a thing to be grateful for. They are interesting and 
valuable, not only for the lights they throw upon her 
own character, but for what they add to our knowledge of 
the inner history of the first two years of her reign and 
the glimpses they give of the manner of life by which 
she was surrounded m the six years that preceded them. 
The volumes are admirably illustrated, the illustrations 
including a good many reproductions of drawings by the 
(hiccn herself. 



From The House of Commons the Right Hon. Robert 
from Within Farquharson. 

(Williams 6- Narrate). sketch by John S. Sargent, K.A. 


THE YEAR 1912 ILLUSTRATED. 

A Record of Notable Achievements and Events. (Headley 

Bros.) 

This useful and interesting publication has now arrived 
at its fourth year of issue, and has already taken a permanent 
place of its own among tlie year’s indispensable reference 
books. It takes a comprehensive survey, as its sub-title in- ^ 
dicatcs, of all the principal events that happened at home 
abroad during igi2. The Durbar ('oronation, the Titcmic 
Disaster, the Dickens Centenary, the ('oal Strike, the Dis- 
covery of the South Pole, the Oxford and Cambridge l^oat 
Race, the Olympic Games at Stockholm, the Death of the 
Emperor of Japan, the Chinese Revolution, the Death of 
(reneral Booth— these and a!l the other outstanding features 
of the year’s history — to siiy nothing of its weather and its 
cricket records - are gathered up into these jiages and re- 
lated succinctly and interestingly. There is no attempt at 
the expression of opinions - it is all, as its title indicates, a 
sort of cinem tograph view of the passing days and 
principal events’ of the last twelve months. It is good 
reading for all and sundry, a d the journalist and those 
of us who are actively concerned in public life will find 
it a handy and serviceable book of reference. The 
numerous illustrations are well chosen and excellently 
reproduced. 
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my life in four continents. 

By Colonel Chaill^-Long. In 2 Vols With 26 Illus- 
trations, 3 Facsimilies, and 2 Maps. 24s. net. (Hutdiin- 
son.) 

Colonel Chaill6-LonR, whose autobiography fills the two 
portly volumes now before us, is to be renienibered princi- 
pally from the fact that he was (General (iorclon's t'hiel of 
Sta:ff in the Egyptian Equatorial Provinces, now tlie Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan. He has also had an adventurous life in 
other parts of the world. An Aniencan by birth, he served 
as a young man in the Civil War, after winch he went to 
the Near East, and eventually secured a military commis- 
sion in Egypt. On General Gordon’s arrival he was at once 
appointed Chief of Staff, and he then madi; several brilliant 
journeys of exploration with a view to settling the problem 
of the source of the Nile, lie has lallcn foul of Stanley and 
other explorers over discoveries that he made on his 
journeys, and much sjiacc in this work is devoted to a 
spirited ddfence of his position, which has lately- by the 
•way — been completely vindicated. Of the enormous 
amount of interesting material that remains we fear we 
can say nothing ; we can only advise readers to at once 
obtain this vivid and well-ordered aiitobiogra])hy. 



Froyyi George Borrow : the Man 
and his Books 

[Chapytyan Hall). 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS FROM WITHIN. 

By Kitjhl lion Konrur F.vroi n r' 

(Williams A Norgate ) 

Dr. Farciuharson has alread3-given us one veiy plea.ant 
volume on his Parliamentary extiei icnc es, anc now 
follows it up with a further instalinenl ol gcm.i aiutco e 
and personal impressions concerning oui legis ators in u 
House of C'ommons. Dr. Farcpiliarson tells how to ge 
into Parliament and has many a good slorv' ot 
. contests in Aberdeenshire. He exjilains low " 

done in the House, is luminous on the dilhculties ) p 

and private members, and helps us to . 

makes for success in political life. On p en > o ^ ^ y 

from literary style to vaccination, from t ic opium 
iabour representation. Dr. Farquharson gJ^ cs us ns p 
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h'rom The Autobiography and Father Tyrrell. 

Life of George Tyrrell 

A a 11)1 poYiayit work whuh Jia<i hern published rccoitlv 
by Mr. Jidu'urd Arnold 

frankly and stoutly without any beating about the bush. 
Women’s Suffrage gets a clia])ter to itself, and Dr. Parqu- 
liarson’s last vot(‘ in Parliament was given in su])])ort of 
the cause Dureaiicracy is wliole-heartedK disliked, and 



From Reminiscences of my Early F. W. MacDonald. 1912. 

Ministry 

{Jarrold) 
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there is a kindly word in 
favour of casusil charity. 

But it is a kindly man who 
writes the book, a lover of 
his fellows, as every good 
medical man is ; and for 
all his strong expressions 
ot opinion Dr. Farquhar- 
son cannot make us forget 
the largeness of heart and 
real goodwill to mankind 
that supplemented the 
honest purpose in the 
author’s public life. 

REMINISCENCES 
OF MY EARLY 
MINISTRY. 

Hy Fredkkic \V. Mac- 

i>ONALi>. 2s. 6d. net. 

(Jarrold & Sons ) 

These annals of the life 
of a distmginshod minister 
have that interest which 
nearly always attaches to 
tlie biographies of men 
who have seen the world 
in many aspects, and come 
into close contact with the 
life of the masses. The 
author of “ Recreations of 
a l^ook Lover ” adds to a 
perception of literary 
values plenty of shrewd 
good sense and observa- 
tion, and he has an 
abounding sympathy with 
the poor. He recounts his 
cx])ericnces as “a very 
young minister ” in the 
Staffordshire Potteries, 
and tells some stories, 

hiinioroiis or pathetic, of the humble folk amongst whom 
he worked. His remarks on preachers and preaching 
should prove of especial value to those who tliemsclves 
occupy pulpits. Mr. Macdonald early discovered that a 
minister’s congregation " can teach him more than all the 
profe.ssors can,” and there is keen psychological analy.Ms 
in his observations 
on the subtle re- 
lationships that 
develop between 
the preacher and 
his hearers. Al- 
together it is a 
record full of m- 
tcrest to all who 
take more than a 
surface view of 
life. There are. 
too. enlightening 
descriptions of 
some of the more 
notable divines 
with whom Mr. 

Macdonald came 
i^to contact, as, 
for example. Dr. 

Morley Punshon 
— to whose in- 
fluence lie ac- 
knowledges a 
great debt — Dr. 

W. B. Pope, 

T homas T Jewell y n 
.and I p s c p h 
Hargreavfes. 



From Following the Drum 

{Melrose), 


FOLLOWING THE 
DRUM. 

By Horace Wyndham. 
Illustrated. los. 6d. net. 
(Melrose.) 

“ ‘ The Cumberland Light 
Infantry,’ returned the 
sergeant, as though he 
were its commanding- 
officer, ' I'm pally with 
the colonel, and can fix 
you up there at once. 
Fine regiment. Only two 
or three vacancies.' ” 
There is the climax of the 
remarks of the recruiting- 
sergeant who persuaded 
Mr. Horace Wyndham to 
enlist, but he led up to it 
skilfully : ” ‘ Soldiering is 
a fine life. Lots of money, 
lots of beer, and lots of 
girls. Chance of seeing 
the world, too. No anxi- 
eties. Rations, lodging, 
clothing and education, 
with doctors and chaplains 
simply chucked at you ! 
And if you die, a first-class 
funeral, w'ith a band and 
firing party. Better than 
being a civilian.’ ” And 
here IS what he said the 
next day in his ” last word 
of friendly counsel * 
” ' Keep a stiff upper lip, 
and always remember you 
w'car the King’s uniform. 
Never be late for parade, 
or give back answers to 
non-coms. They don't 
like it. Obey orders at 
the double, and when 
you’\'e fi nisi led one job ask 
for another. Somebody’s sure toobligeyou. Learn todnll, 
learn to .shoot, and keej) out of liosjutal. the canteen, and 
the guardroom. If you do tins long enough, yem may get as 
far as lance-corporal. There’s no knowing.' ” In his 
exceedingly interesting book, Mr. Horace Wyndham, writ- 
ing from .seven years’ experience, touches upon every aspect 


Going on a Transport. 







From A History of the British Nation 

{Jack). 


The "Alabama.* 

From a sketch by Charles VV. Wylie.. 
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of the private soldier's life. Nobody can help being amused 
and edified by “ Following the Drum.” It is quite a 
remarkable book in its way. 

ROMANTIC TRIALS OF THREE 
CENTURIES. 

By Hugh Childers. With 24 Illustrations. i2s. 6d. net. 

(John Lane.) 

Mr. Hugh Childers has chosen the twelve trials for this 
collection of his with a sure instinct for their strangeness 
and the fascination of their human interest. He has gone 
rather off the beaten track of such books, and though he 
relates the thrillingly dramatic narrative of the Lyons 
Mail, he by no means limits his cases to those talcs of 
mysterious murder that appeal irresistibly to {-ome curiously 
morbid strain in all of us. There is the story of the I.owes- 
toft Witches, with Sir Thomas Browne appearing in the 
witness-box to testify against two unfortunate old women 
charged with having dealings with the devil ; there is the 
trial of William Penn for unlawful assembly ; of Dr. Dodd 
for forgery ; the extraordinarily baffling case of Elizabeth 
Canning ; the little-known account of the prosecution ol 
Disraeli for criminal libel ; the affair of Beau Fielding and 
the Duclicss ; the remarkable trial of the murderers of 
Thomas Thynne ; each one of the dozen cases is charged 
with mystery or romance ; it adheres closely to facts, and 
is unfolded with narrative skill and a nice feeling for the 
dramatic force of it that make this book at once good history 
and the best of good reading. The portraits, photographs 
and reproductions oi old prints add not a little to the 
interest and attractiveness of the volume. 



I E L I Z A B E T H C A N N I N G, 


^Drawaficrntbelife, as fhe flood at the I5ai co receive her Sentence, in the 
' Scflion*s*Houlc, in the Okl-Uailcy, 

From Romantic Trials of Elizabeth Canning receiving 

Three Centuries her sentence. 

{Lane). 

WELLINGTON’S ARMY. 

By C. W. C. Oman. 7s. Ocl. net. (Edward Arnold ) 

A fascinating and authoritative study of ” Wellington s 
Army ” during the Peninsulai; W"ar, has been written by 
Mr. Oman. No campaign or series of campaigns seems to 
have so many records, privately, printed or published as 
that which was fought from 1809 to 1814. It seems almost 
to have been a popular practice for officers and some of the 
men to keep diaries ; and luminous on the whole, they 
prove. Beginning with the character of the C omniander- 
in-Chief and his generals, Mr. Oman has summarised the 
qualities and defects of all departments of the army, and 
made a book of fcxceptional historical value and human 
interest. His judgment of Wellington is similar to that 
of Lord Roberts, that the more his actions and writings 
studied^ “ the more do we respect and like him as a 
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From King’s Cutters and “Getting a firm grip . . . 

Smugglers, 170O’ pushed him into the water.*’ 

1855 

{Allen). 

general, and the less do we like him as a man ” Of the 
personnel of the army, Mr. Oman’s vaews are necessarily 
\'anegfitc(l. W^ith all its bitter sireniiousncss and bloody 
experiences there was something of a holiday character 
about certain as]HH ts of the I’eninsuhir W ar, as novelists, 
siu h as J.ex er, liav(‘ shown There was ])lonty of scope 
lor individual acUentures ol dernug-do, and although 
W'cllington was a determined disei})linarian and not too 



From Wellington’s Army Sergeant and Private of Infantry 
[Arnold). in Winter Marching Order. 1813. 
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From Intimacies of Court and Society 

(Hurst Tilacketi). 

kind to officers, general or otherwise, wlio thought for 
themselves, there was no waste of opportunity for the 
ambitious. The great interest of the War is largely due to 
its period. It marked a chapter of reform in the history of 
the army. The soldier’s pigtail was cut-off: and that is a 
symbol of the progress of common-sense. 

We also have it on tlic authority of a 
'Captain Dobbs, whose privately-printed diary 
Mr. Oman may not have seen, that the 
pcrcussion-cap was first used in the l\'ninsular 
with an excellent effect. In any case, the 
War marked the close of an epoch. A 
book, therefore, which treats fully of the 
personnel, character, detail, and experiences of 
Wellington’s effective army is welcome, and 
not only to students of social and military 
history. 


LLOYD GEORGE’S 
SUPPER PARTY. 

By the Member for Britain. 
IS. net. (Simpkin, Marshall.) 

Political skits of this kind have 
rather gone out of fashion of late 
years. Even the papers, apart 
from one or two of the professedly 
comic character, seldom or never 
indulge in them. Yet the political 
cartoon still flourishes vigorously, 
and so far as one can sec the public 
at large are more interested in 
politics than ever they were before, 
l^ut the art of satire has fallen into 
abeyance ; we have growm perhaps 
too tender of each other’s feelings, 
and there is more bark tlian bite 
in most of our attacks on a political 
opponent. The anonymous author 
of “ Lloyd George’s Supper Party ” 
makes fun of the Chancellor and his 
policy and his public doings, but it 
„ IS all very good-natured fun ; he is 

Chateau de Maintenon. mildly .satirical, genially sarcastic ; 

there is no sting in liis gibes 
and no ill-nature in his ridicule. 
Whether you share his views or whether you do not, 
you can laugh at his gay burles(]ue and his lively, 
irresponsible sallies. Now and then his humour is a little 
thin, but he gives you an hour’s li ht reading that is well 
worth the small price of his book. 




Whether you share h 


THE HOOSAC VALLEY ; 

ITS LEGENDS AND ITS 
HISTORY. 

By (xKME CxKl VLOC K NiLES. With 
I TO Illustrations .uul Majis. 15s. net 
(Putn.ani’s.) 

Certain spots on the world'.s face .seem des- 
tined to play an important part in the making 
of history. Among such localities the Hoosac 
alley takes a iiolable place. It has seen the 
climaxes of half a dozen wars — Red Indians 
were here decisively defeated, licre is situated 
Ticonderoga, where in 1775 was fought one 

< I the Tno.'>t important engagements of the 
American War of Independence, and here, too, 
IS Bennington, the battle at which town pre- 
ceded the surrender of the T^iritish forces at 

< )ld Saratoga on Oclober 17th, 1777. Since 
then the X'alley has remained in peace, the 
most important event —and one which was 
far more important than it sounds — being the 
construction of the Hoosac J unnel, an extra- 
ordinary feat of engineering. Miss Niles makes 
excellent use of material at her command, and 
she has compiled a book which we believe will 
■prove ne.'-rfy as interesting to English readers 
as to American. It is very fully and very 
effectively illustrated. 







From The Hoosac Valley 

(Putnam's), 



The Witenagemot Oak. 

A Treaty Tree of Peace and Welfare. Planted 
by the Christians for the Hoosac and Mohawk 
Scouts, near the junction of the Tomhannac Creek 
with the Hoosac River, In the Vale of P^ce, Old 
Schaghticoke, New York. Here assembled the 
first Council of the Christians with Soquon and 
Maquon after the Hoosacs’ final victory over 
Kryn’s Mohawks in 1676. 


ROBERT KETT 

and the 

NORFOLK RISING. 

By Joseph Clayton. 

8s. 6d. net. Illustrated. 

(Martin Seeker.) 

Just now when we are 
talking of Labour Unrest 
and asking each other the 
cause of it Mr. Clayton's 
story of the Kett Rebellion 
of 1594 comes to us with 
a special air of timeliness 
and significance. There 
was a similar ferment of 
unrest and dissatisfaction 
among the labouring classes 
of 1594, and it culminated, 
for the tihie being, in an 
uprising of the jicoplc of 
Norfolk under the leader- 
ship of Robert Kelt. The 
rebellion lasted only six 
weeks ; but, as Mr. Clayton 
says, it “ had its crowded 
hours of glorious life," it 
was not easily suppressed, 
and there were moments 
when it bade fair to issue 
in a great democratic vic- 
tory. It is merely stupid 
to dismiss Kett and his ^ 

followers as a riotous mob ; 

Kett himself was a man (Seeker). 

of honour and intelligence ; 

he was no mean organiser, and kept order and admin- 
istered justice in his great camj) on Mousehold Heath 
with a strong and an even hand ; moreover, he sacri- 
ficed much in his passionate championing of the rights 
of his poorer neighbours ; he risked his life in the 
cause that was more theirs than his, and not only 
risked but lost it. Mr. Clayton has made a careful 
study of all the early narratives of the event and 
recreates the striking cliaracter of Kobert Kett impar- 
tially and with uncommon literary skill. Kett, like 
Jack Cade, has been misrepresented and vilified by 
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partisan historians, and 
those who have no praise 
but for the rebel who 
succeeds, and not only 
every good democrat but 
every lover of good men 
will be grateful to Mr. 
Clayton for telling vividly 
and sympathetically the 
true story of a significant 
episode in the long struggle 
of the common people of 
ICngland for the freedom, 
the share in the land of 
their country, and the 
general place in the sun 
that has not been too soon 
or too ungrudgingly yielded 
to them. It IS a fine and 
an insjunng stor\^ and one 
of ]U()foundest interest. 


■ THE BOUNTIFUL 

HOUR. 

by Marion Fox. 6-^. 
(John Tvane.) 

There is a charming 
mingling of imagination and 
realism in this eighteenth 
century romance by Miss 
Mousehold Heath. Marion Fox. We have 
From the painting by ( rjme, ghmpses of CowpcF lU it, 
and of Mary Wolstonecroft, 
but m the mam it is the story of a young girl’s love for 
a good man, and since there is an obstacle to their marry- 
ing, she defies law and church and lives with him as his 
wife, holding that love is enough The story cleverly 
and \ery interestingly shows the first stirrings in the 
eighteenth century of that feminist movement of which 
we hear so much to-day. Its old-world atmosphere is 
very cunningly and eftcctively created and maintained 
throughout , the story is told with insight and witli 
power, and tb.e characters are drawn with remarkable 
skill. 




From When I Was a Child The Farmer-s Cottage seen from the Train. 


(Constable). 
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BUSH AND SEA RHYMES. 

By A. Safroni-Middleton. (Walter Scott Publishing 
Co.) 

^ Mr. Safroni-Middleton is an Australian poet whose 
name is new to us, though we gather from an advertise- 
ment at the end of his book that he has published at 
least one other volume. He writes of the bush and the 
sea with a bi;eezy vigour and picturesque descriptive 
power that tell you he is writing of such life as he has 
seen and lived himself. His verses have a fluency and 
lilt that are very pleasing, and he writes always with 
an admirable simplicity and directness that are in 
happiest harmony with his themes. The voice of the 
sea and the voice and lonely vastness of the open 
country — these are the chief founts of his inspiration. 
Now, amid the roar and wliirl of the salt spray far at 
sea he broods of London and 

“ The .surging crowds of lamp-lit streets, shut in by 
blackened walls ” 

and anon, living in London he is haunted by dreams of 
the bush : 

“ Down in my heart the bush flower blows, 

The sea-bird cries as it comes and goes. 

Flashing away on tireless wing 

O’er the moonlit dark waves glittering. 

Fast o’er the sea the cool wind goes 
To kiss the hills where the wattle blows. 

Far from the heat of the old Bush town 
Stars are pouring God’s own wine down. . . . 

Our little hut crouched in the hills, 

Safe from the wild shore’s thunderous thrills — 

God’s everlasting, thrilling chime, 

Where waves for ever crying climb — 

In moonlight coil the wild lone shore, 

Like children knock each dark cave door. . . 

And still I hear the surf’s low moan, 

I am awake, old and alone ; 

It is that blind, wild hollow cry 
Of moaning 'neath the birdless sky 
In this small room of London Town, 

And on my heart the rain beats down.” 

Some of his love songs — one in particular beginning 

” The sea-bird to the sea, and I to you ” 

are very charming. There is not a smell of the lamp 


From Memorials of Canterbury Cathedral 

{Chapman <&* Hall). 


TRADITIONS OF 
EDINBURGH. 


By Robert Cuambirs, LL D With 26 
Illustrations in Colour and many Line 
Drawings in th<“ lext by James Kiddcl. 
R S.W., and a Map. 21s net. (Chambers) 


This fine book is a re-issue of the work 
on which the fame of Robert Chambers 
principally depends. Originally published 
in 1825 (when it aroused much interest in 
Sir Walter Scott), it went through many 
reprints and was almost rewritten in 1846, 
■'^'hile in i308, shortly before his death, the 
final edition was issued — and, as Mr. C. E. S. 
Chambers, the editor of the jiresent issue, 
puts it, ‘ since that time old Edinburgh 
has almost ceased to exist.’' The illustra- 
tions of Mr. James Riddel give charactei 
and magnificence to the new edition, and, 
whether in colour or line, all are redolent 
of the atmosphere of Edinburgh. He has 
had a romantic and richly picturesque 
subject and has made the very most and 
best of it. It is, in fact, a dignified 
volume, ^Avorthy and effectively illus- 
trated. 


The Nave. 

iafin 





From Traditions of Edinburgh The Old Tolbooth. 

(Chambers), 
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iU any poem in the book — they are the unaffected 
Kjutpourings of a man who has lived a man’s life 
and has a natural gift for putting into unpremedi- 
tated song the thoughts and visions that come to 
him by the way. It is the naturalness of his 
verses that makes them so pleasing and so 
■effective. 


THE CHAPELS ROYAL. 

By the Ven. Archdeacon William Sinclair. 

D.D. With 15 Illustrations and Decorations by 

Louis Weirtcr, K.B A. 21s net (Nash) 

“ The religious side of an institution,” writes 
Archdeacon Sinclair in his introduction, ” is 
generally the most interesting, because religion of 
any kind tcjuches the deepest and highest emotions 
•of human nature, and calls up whatever is sincere 
and genuine even in commonplace minds. Tlic 
associations of a parish churcli, where many 
.generations have been baptised, conlirmed, married 
and buried, are rich in personal reminiscences ol 
the most intimate and varied kind . sorrows and 
joys, struggles of conscience, ho])es and fears, 
instructions and inspirations, sympathies and re- 
flections. And therefore, when we come to 
families which have to ])lay a large public part on 
the stage of the world, the place devoted to their 
worship and religious celebration.s cannot but be 
full of interest, romance, and the more serious 
aspects of brilliant lives. It is from this point 
of view that it is wortli while to see what 



From The Chapels Royal 

{Nash). 


Holyrood Abbey. 


can be told about the Chapels Royal of the I nited 
Kingdom.” Archdeacon Sinclair proves an urbane and 
efficient guide over many wonderful buildings. He 
writes with historical accuracy and a charm which 
is reflected in the drawings of Mr. Weirter, and 
which should make this finely-produced volume one ol 
the most popular of its kind of the present publishing 
season. 


THE FAIREST OF THE 
STUARTS. 


Illustrated. 


From The Romance^of the 
Men of DeYon 

{Mitts 6* 


The Old Guildhall. Exeter. 


P,V WiMi-Ki-i) Brooks Mvllchrlest. 

(banipsf)n I.ow ( o.) 

The fairest oi the Stuarts was Elizabetli, the eldest 
daughter ol James 1 . she married the IClector Palatine 
and afterwards became the unfortunate Queen of Bohemia. 
Our own royalty derive tlieir Stuart blood from her. 
Miss W infred Brooks Mylcchrcest has told her story in 
the form of a novel and it makes a pictiircscjue and 
uncommonly interesting romance. Whether now and then 
the author does not go a little outside historical facts we 
are not quite sure, and in any event if she does so 
she has the highest examples to justify her. The book 
is illustrated with two excellent portraits and four sketches 
of Edinburgh and Stirling Castles, Whitehall Palace and the 
Tower of London. 


Ill 
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JOHN FORSTER 
AND HIS FRIEND- 
SHIPS. 

By Richard Renton. 

10s. 6d. net. (Chapman 
and Hall.) 


Forster was the author 
of many books, b^it prob- 
ably he will live longest 
as author of the standard 
Life of Dickens, and as 
the friend of many of the 
greatest men of his day 
and generation. The cab- 
man who denounced Jnm 
as a harbitrary gent 
crystallised his character 
in a phrase that was so 
true that it will label him 
as long as he is remem- 
bered ; you inaj' learn 
from Macrcady’s T^iarics 
how apt he was to quarrel 
with his friends, how his 
dogmatic, self-assertive 
autocratic manners exas- 
perated them so that he 
and one or another of 
them were continually on 
bad terms with each other. 
But there was never any- 
thing serious in these 
quarrels ; after an interval 
they were made up, and 
they left no ill-feeling be- 
hind them. With it all, 
you And that Forster was 



From Thirteen Years of a Busy 
Woman’s Life 
{Lane). 


Mrs. Alec Tweedie 

trom a sketch by John La very, R.A. • 



From Faimy Bnrii^ at tiic Court of 
Qmea Charlotte {Lam)* 


pRiNoasa Sophia. 

By Hoppner. 


the most sympathetic ^ 
well as the touchiest ol 
mortals ; over and over 
again you hear of him 
exerting himself and going 
to no end of trouble to 
serve those for whom he 
had some regard. Dickens 
may have found him oc- 
casionally officious, and 
his airs of proprietorship 
and management a little 
trying, but the debt 
Dickens owes him for his 
constant and loyal friend- 
ship and his many dis- 
interested services makes 
all such faults of manner 
seem trivial and of no 
moment. That Forster 
had hosts of friends, and 
kept them all, speaks for 
itself to the genuineness 
and lovability of his char- 
acter, and see what friends 
they were ! We naturally 
link him with Dickens, 
but he was intimate also- 
with Browning, with 
Carlyle, I.ord Lytton, 
Ainsworth, Macread^^, 
Landor, Douglas Jerrold, 
and in his early years he 
came into pleasant re- 
lations with Lamb. One 
could easily extend the 
list, but here are enough 
names to indicate what 
sort of material Mr. Renton 
had to his hand when he 
set out to write this book on “ John Forster and his 
Friendships.” He has written it well and interestingly,, 
and given us a full-length portrait of Forster the man 
and the author, in his daily habit as he lived. He was. 
Dickens’s Boswell, but he was as dictatorial as if he 
had been Dr. Johnson ; and some of us think his- 
Lives of Dickens, ot Swift and of Goldsmith at least 
as good as anything that Ursa Major contributed to- 
our literature. Forster was a man of great gifts ; a 
man of talent, if not of some genius ; withal he was. 
a remarkable per- 
sonality, and as 
Mr. Renton, writing 
with first-hand 
kno wled gc , m a k e s 
clear, by no means 
so forbidding or 
ungenial as at first 
blush he may have 
seemed. T h c 
thirty-six portraits 
and facsimiles add 
to the interest of a 
book that is sure 
of a welcome from 
all Dickens lovers, 
and from all who 
are interested in 
the great figures of 
nineteenth century 
letters. Mr. Renton 
has met and been 
intimate witb vari- 
ous people who knew Forster and the members of his-*’ 
circle, and this enables him to draw them and Ferster 
for us very vividly. TJifere are flgws in his book — 
flaws of style and one or twb Omissions ; but it is 
readable and valuable. 



Francesco Berger. ^ 

Auth^ of “ Reminiscences, Impressions, 
and Anecdotes,” which Messrs. Sampson Low 
annoiincetor publication. 



the favourites of 

LOUIS XIV. 

By Le Petit Homme Rouge. 

7S. 6d. net. (Chatto & Windus.) 

We should not like to say how 
many books we have come across 
within the last two years that 
deal with the careers of cour- 
tesans and demireps. Wc weary 
of the too-frequent attempt to 
invest with interest, and even 
with halos, women who were 
either frankly mercenary or 
deplorably vicious ; and though 
we are alive to the fact that 
virtue in itself makes no man 
or woman interesting, though 
we quite agree with Samuel 
Butler the Second when he says 
in his recently published Note- 
book that “ the world can ill 
spare any vice which has 
obtained long and largely among 
civilized people,*’ and that “ the 
truest virtue has ever inclined 
towards excess rather than 
criticism,” we cannot help 
thinking that the deliberate 

exploLtation for literary purposes Correspondence oi 

of royal mistresses and mere Sarah, Lady Lyttelton 

cocoites neither profits the {Murray), 

republic of letters, nor readily 

consorts with the traditions of Knglisli taste. ” Cui bono,” 
we say : ” Who benefits by this detailed study of royal 
incontinence, of splendeurs 
misdres ? Not the author, 
whose moral currency is 
apt to get debased in the 
transaction ; not the read- 
er, who is beguiled into 
mistaking ” chatter about 
Harriet” for history ; not 
the reviewer — if he counts 
at all — who is sick to death 
of this constant appeal to 
what can only be described 
as a morbid interest. . . . 

Yet, when we meet with 
such an admirably written 
and judicial book of the 
kind as ” Le Petit Homme 
Rouge’s ” account of 
” The Favourites of Louis 
XIV.,” wc arc almost per- 
suaded to eat our words. 

The work is so admirably 
done, the tone is so fair and 
reasonable, the historical 
sense is so manifest on 
every page, that we feel 
inclined, again.st our better 
judgment, to cry ‘ ‘ Bravo ! ’ ’ 

It is the humanity with 
which ” Le Petit Homme 
Rouge ” writes about 
Louise de la Valliere, 
about La Montespan, 
about Scarron’s widow La 
Maintenon, that redeems 
the sordid subject matter. 

And we shoiild like to 
compliment the author on 
his introductory chapter. 

,XJjjgjchapter, in which he 
links his new book with 
its ii^decessor, ” The 

Favourites of Henry of From The Favourites of Louis ' 
Navarre,” is onm of the {Chatto S* Windus). 







From The Favourites of Louis XIV. 
{Chatto Windus). 
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^most piquant and concise 
historical summaries that we 
have ever been privileged to 
read ; it is entirely admirable. 


QUEEN ANNE. 

By HiiKBCRr P\ul. ys. 6d. 
net. (H odder t'v: Stoughton.) 

This is a new and revised 
edition of Mr. Herbert Paul's 
brilliant study of the life and 
times of Queen Anne. It was 
first published six years ago, and 
has now been carefully revised 
by the author. Two of its sec- 
tions are devoted to the politics 
of Queen Anne’s reign, one to 
the literature, and one to the 
^ society and manners, and Mr. 
Paul has this in common with 
Macaulay that he knows how 
to make history interesting. His 
work has the ease and charm 
of style that makes for popu- 
larity, and the fulness of know- 
ledge, the ripe scholarship that 
give it permanent literary value. 

Sarah Spencer. 

Lady Lyttelton 

THE HUMBUG. 

By Mrs. Tom Goufkf.y. 6s. 
(London : Hurst & Blackett, Ltd.) 

Mrs. Tom Godfrey tells with considerable spirit this 

entertaining story 
which turns upon one 
of the commonest of 
life’s little ironies- — 
nay, tragedies It 
is the story of a 
woman endowed with all 
the natural instincts of 
her sex who reaches to 
what is generally con- 
sidered to be past the 
marriageable age without 
finding the happiness in 
matrimony which she so 
much desired 
Side by side we have the 
story of a young girl of 
twenty who looks upon 
marriage not for the love 
and sacrifice it demands, 
but as the thing that 
can give her position, 
dre.ss, jewellery and a 
good time generally. . . . 
She plays her part with 
skill and throws off her 
lo\ er for a clever and 
wealthy man of fifty, 
while the heroine gets 
into no end of trouble 
and difficulty in person- 
ating her cousin in order 
to save a sick }:erson’s 
life. Some of the in- 
cidents in the early part 
of the book arc a little 
wooden and unconvin- 
cing, but later, when 
dealing with the urgent 
need of sex for the com- 
panionship of sex, the 
writer handles her theme 
Madame de Montespan. with confidence, know- 
ledge and power. 
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From Guerilla Leaders of the World 
(Sta)iley Paul). 


The Ambush at Brixen 


IN ABORJJUNGLES: BEING AN ACCOUNT 
OF THE ABOR EXPEDITION, THE MISHMI 
MISSION, ^AND THE MIRI MISSION. 

By Angus Hamilton. F.R G S. With 87 Illustrations and 
a M.ap. 1 8s net. (Nash.) 

Mr. Angus Hamilton's book is a careful and interesting 
account of the most recent of the “ little wars " which are 


perpetually being waged along the Indian frontier. 
Aborland lies between Tibet and Assam, and it 
sprang into notoriety by reason of the murder of 
Mr. Noel Williamson — of which, be it noted, Mr. 
Hamilton prints the statement of the Abor Gam who 
ordered it, which differs considerably from the official 
explanation of the affair. In its unwarlike aspects 
the book consists of a study of previously unknown 
country and its inhabitants, and it is possessed of 
much interest and value, from the point of view 
both of the specialist and of the general reader. 
The illustrations are numerous and a particular 
feature of the book is a large map — the only one at 
present in existence — of the Abor, Mishmi, and Miri 
regions. 


LIFR IN THK WEST OF IRELAND. 

Drawn and Painted by Jack B. Yeats. c.s. not 
and 2 IS. net. (Maunsel.) 

In a series of interesting colour plates and wood 
engravings, and drawings in line and wash, Mr. Jack 
B. Yeats illustrates life as he has seen it in the West 
of Ireland — the life of the street, the fair, the race- 
course, the sea coast, the police-court, the high 
road, the tavern, and the farmstead. He has a 
shrewd eye for the quaintnesscs of Irish character as 
well as for the beauties of Irish scenery, and he 
portrays them in that vividl}^ individual style of his 
own that is a delightful blend of grace and strength 
and humour. What force and go he gets into his 
racehorses, what mischief into his urchins, what 
weatherbeaten age into the attitudes and visages of 
his old men ! He is realistic without being in the 
least photographic ; his figures have an air of life 
and movement that are beyond the reach of photo- 
graphy ; he reveals the picturesqueness of the 
country village as well as the squalor of it. A 
score of written books could not give you so intimate 
and wide a knowledge of the every day lives of the 
common people in the West of Ireland as you may gain 
from a study of this series of unique drawings. At five 
shillings it is a miracle of cheapness. There is to be also 
a limited edition of a hundred and fifty signed copies 
of the book with an original sketch on the fly-leaf, published 
at twenty-five shillings net. 
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From In Abor Jun^^les 
{Nash). 
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Heinemann’s Xmas List. 


^SOP’S 

FABLES 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


A. Rackham. 


Large Cr, 8vo 
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Translation by V. S Vernon Jones, M A. 
Introduction by G K Chesterton. 



JESOV S FABLES. 


RACKHAM 

BOOKS 

TJw Best Xmas Gifts. 

Wagner’s ring 

(1) Khinegohl. Valkyrie. 

(2) Siegfried. Twilight of the Gods. 

J’-ach 15 /. net. 
Ingoldsby Legends . 15 /- net. 

Rip van Winkle . 15/- net. 

Midsummer Night’s Dream 15 /- net. 
Undine 7/6 net. 

Alice in Wonderland 6/- net. 



I! ■ 5-'-. — >- 


The 

Childhood 

of 

Animals. 

B\ P. Chalmers 
M nciiELL, 1‘ I< S 

12 Colouted Plates. 
30 Illustrations 
Royal Svo. 

10 /- net 


Epochs of 

Chinese 

and 

Japanese 

Art. 

1C F FhnolloS'V 
2 voli 
230 Plates 
Ctown 4/0 
36 /'. net 


- { I “"f 






I 


The Four 
Gardens 

B> “Handasyue" !, 

Illustrated by Charles Robin.son. 

Large Cr 8vo. 6/- net. j 

A. BOOK OF BEGGARS The Encyclopaedia of Sport 


ARS 

'VNA. 

.SPECIES 


ART IN EGYPT. 

By G Maspero, Curator 
ot the Cairo Museum. 

Cr Kvo with 600 Illustrations. 6/- net. 


By W. D AC res Adams. Large 4to. with 
delightful coloured plates. 3/6 net 

A CHRISTMAS 
GARLAND. 

Woven by Max Beerbohm Cr. 8vo. 5 /- net. 


Wild Life 
and the 
Camera. 


By A. Radclyffe'^Dugmore. 
Author of “ Camera Adven- 
tures in the African Wilds,” 
with numbers of lus won- 
derful photographs from 
nature. 

6 /- net. 







‘ Twelfth Ntpht: 


In 4 vols. £3 3 0 net^ cloth. £3 17 0 nety h-bou id 
300 spoils. 350 contributors 2,000 illust atio is 

English Literature : 

An Illustrated Record. 

By Richard Garnett, C B , LL D , and ICdmund 
( iossE, CB, LL D Tkousa ds of illust} atio is and 
lolouted plates 4 vols Cloth £. 3 . Half leather £4 4 0 . 


All the Tales 
from 

Shakespeare 

By Charles & Mary Lamb 
and H. S. Morris. 

With coloured plates 
after the Great Masters. 

2 vols. 21 /- net. 

William Hainemann, 21. Bedford Street. W.C. 




From Life in the Indian Police Rough on the Terrier. 

{Chapman 6- Hall), 
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CAMPAIGNS OF A 
WAR CORRESPON- 
DENT. 

By Melton Prior. Edited 
by S. L. Bensusan. Illus- 
trated. 1 6s. net. (Edward 
Arnold.) 

Few men have had a more 
varied and interesting career, 
few have enjoyed life more 
or made more friends by the 
way than the late Mr. Melton 
Prior, the famous artist war 
correspondent of the Illus- 
trated London Nezvs. For 
upwards of thirty years — 
from 1873 until 1905 he 
followed the drum and 
sketched striking incidents 
of the march or the battle, 
often sharing in the hard- 
ships as well as in the dan- 
gers of a campaign; though 
he joyously confesses that 
whenever it was possible he 
secured a cart for his sketch- 
ing materials, and was careful that items of a more grateful 
and comforting nature were put into that cart along with 
them. He went through the Ashanti Campaign ; the 
Turkish War of 1877 ; the Kaffir W'ar of 1878 ; the Zulu 
W’ar ; the Boer W'ars of 1881 and of 1900-1902 ; various 
Egyptian campaigns and the Russo-Japanese War; to say 
nothing of many minor expeditions and campaigns in 
divers parts of the earth. And his breezy, gossipy record 
of all these experiences makes a gallant, a lively, and a 
thoroughly entertaining volume. Mr. Prior has a great 
gift for good anecdotes and scatters them liberally about 
his pages. He has a picturesque and vivid descriptive style, 
and unfolds his adventures and vicissitudes with the gusto 
of a man who has delighted in facing dangers, overcoming 
difficulties, and seeing the wild places of the world and 
some of the world’s wildest doings. It throws valuable 
sidelights on much of the history that has been making in 
recent years ; but the humour and romance of its light 
narrative vein make it readable in a fashion that history 


rarely accomplishes. A sympathetic preface by Mr. S. L. 
Bensusan gives a very intimate little study of the genial, 
shrewd, attractive personality of the man who had lived 
this book of his before he began to write it. 


THE CHURCH IN MADRAS. Vol. 11. 

By the Rev. Frank Penny, LL.M. With 31 Illustrations. 

(Smith, Elder.) 

The first volume of the Rev. Frank Penny’s “ History of 
the Ecclesiastical and Missionary Action of the East India 
Company in the Presidency of Madras ” received an en- 
thusiastic welcome. In the second volume, which covers 
the period between 1805 and 1835, the writer’s strong 
defence of the East India Company is again a noteworthy 
feature of his work. All students of Indian history in 
particular, and of ecclesiastical history in general, will 
welcome this extension of Mr. Penny’s work. 
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WHAT THE PUBLIC READS 


FOR READERS OF MEMOIRS 

A PRINCE OF PLEASURE 

A vivid account of the Court Life of Philip of 
Orleans and his brother, Louis XIV., with its gossip, 
its scandal, and its pettiness. By Hugh Stokes. 
With 17 illustrations. Price 12s. 6d. net. 

MASTERLY EXPOSITION.’’ 

WOMAN AND TO-MORROW 

A Revolutionary Book that women have been 
waiting for. By W. L. George, author of ‘A Bed 
of Roses,’ ‘The City of Light.’ Price 2s. 6d. net. 

“EVERY WORD IS TRUE*' 

THE LOVE-SEEKER 

A book for lovers and would-be lovers. By M. 
Churton Braby, author of ‘ Modern Marriage and 
How to Bear It.* 4th thousand. Price 2s. 6s. net. 

A BOOK FOR GENTLEWOMEN 

EMBROIDERY STITCHES 

Containing 200 illustrations of different stitches 
arranged on a new and simplified plan. Price 5s. net. 

AN TT)J:AL gift book 

THE DAYS OF A YEAR 

By M. D. Ashley Dodd. With an Appreciation 
by Henry James, Price 2s. 6d. net. 

THE INCOMPARABLE PAVLOVA 

POEMS TO PAVLOVA 

By A. Tulloch Cull. With 8 illustrations of Madame 
Pavlova in her most famous dances. Price 3s. 6d. net. 

6s. SOME NOVEL SUCCESSES 6s. 

A NOVEL FOR WOMEN— -\ND MEN 

THE RELUCTANT LOVER 

A brilliant Society novel. ‘ Mr. Stephen McKenna 
has added to the gaiety of nations .... distinctly a 
book to be read.’ — Standard. 

“CHOCK FULT, OF HUMOUR” 

bachelor;s buttons 

The Candid Confessions of a Shy Bachelor. By 
E. Burke. ‘ A New Humorist .’ — teaming T^ost. 

THE PRIVATE LIFE OF ATKINS 

PRIVATE SMITH 

By Capt. O. Dallas, with a Foreword by Lt.-Gen. Sir 
Robert Baden-Powell. ‘ We hope Captain Dallas* 
book will be widely read.*. — T^all c^all Qazctk. 

“NOTABLE NEW NOVEL** 

WINDYRIDGE 

‘ Oh ! Windyridge were paradise enow,’ says the 
Saturday T^cview of Mr. W. Riley’s Notable New 
Novel (Qlobe) now in its 4th thousand. 


HERBERT JENKINS, LTD., 12, ARUNDEL PLACE, 

S.W. 


SEbECTED FROM 

Oliphant, Anteon & Ferrier’s 

NEW LIST. 


By Dr, KELMAN. 

THE ROAD. Vol. 11. 

A Study of John Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Hy fOHX KELM.AN, D D , Author of “ The I-aith of Robert Louis 
Stevenson,” &c. Volume II , continuing the Commentary of the First 
Part, and of the whole of the Second Pai t of the Pilgrim’s Piogiess. With 
8 illustrations from photogi.iphs b\ the author. 

PiueSs. 6d net, postage 4 d. 

Also in vellum back, gilt top, 6 b. nei postage 4d. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE WOMEN OF 

INDIA. MINNA G. COWAN, M.A. (Girton). 

With 12 Illustrations Piuc 38. 6d. net ; postage 4d 
The limes says : ‘‘ Miss Cowan pieserits ns with useful lesults of a great 

deal of intelligent study of the iiroblem and of the three factors which go to the 
solution th< (jovernment, tlie Missionarv, and the spontaneous Indian effect." 


By W. J. DAWSON, D.D, 

THE BOOK OF OOURAGE. 

Hv W. J. DAWSON', 1 ) D , Author of ‘‘ The Thieshold of Manhood,” 
” The Reproach of Christ,” &c , &c 

1*1 ire 3b. 6d. net , postage 4d 

1 he Edinburgh Evening \eic’s savs " This is a capital book, full of level- 
headed rommon sense and npe wisdom, and the authoi has literary ‘'kill ” 

The Methodist Time: says ” A book like tins is a real tonii If it fails to 
braee up the one who reads it, it will not be the fault of tlu' writer, but the 
reecivmg capacity of the reader ” 


NEW AND CHEAP EDITIONS. 

JACOB BEHMEN : An Appreciation. 

By Dr. ALEXANDER WHYTE, 

Author of ‘The Walk, Conversation and Character of 
L sus Christ our Lord,” etc., etc. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

SANTA TERESA: An Appreolatlon. 

With some of the best passages of iht Saint’s W iitmgs. 

Puce la. each net , jjostage 2fl 
V’elvet leather i dition Puce 38. 6d. each net , postage 4d. 



ALEXANDER 
HENDERSON 
the covenanter. 

jPBIHOLE THOMSON 



ALEXANDER 
HENDERSON : 
The Covenanter. 

BY 

J. PRINGLE THOMPSON, 

M.A., 

WITH FOREWORD BY 

Lord Balfour of Burleigh. 

Price Is. 6d. net. 
Postage 3d. 


CHILDREN’S MISSIONARY SERIES. 



Excellent Cift Books for the young 
people, bright and instructive. 

CHILDREN OF BORNEO. 
CHILDREN OF PERSIA. 
CHILDREN OF CEYLON. 
CHILDREN OF EGYPT. 
CHILDREN OF JAPAN. 
CHILDREN OF JAMAICA. 
CHILDREN OF ARABIA. 
CHILDREN OF AFRICA. 
CHILDREN OF CHINA. 
CHILDREN OF INDIA. 

Eacb book U handaomely bound and 
containa 

8 Full -page Coloured Illnstrations. 
Price l8. 6d. net ; postage 3d. 


The Spectator savs: “These are ext client books. The histoiy of the 
cxiuntiies and the daily life of the people are told 111 a way that will interest 
and amuse children, who will also like the biightly-colourcd illustrations.” 

The British Weekly says : " They are very ably written, full of interest, and 

told with great Jiieraiy ability. The eight brightly coloured illustrations arc 
delightful.” 


OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & FERRIER, 


100 PRINCES STREET. EDINBURGH. 
21 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON. 
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ROMANCES OF THE FRENCH THEATRE. 

By Francis Gribble. 15s. net. (Chapman & Hall.) 

No present-day writer of popular histories and biographies 
writes them quite so well as Mr. Gribble. His facts are none 
the less facts because he has the trick of handling them 
easily. History and biography are, after all, or ought to be, 
true stories about real events and real people, and they gain 
in readability and lose nothing whatever in truth by being 
interesting, and interesting they certainly are as Mr. Gribble 
writes them. In an opening chapter lie contrasts the 
French and the English attitude towards the romance of 
the theatre, and then from a narrative of Molicre's married 
misery and something of Racine's love affairs, he passes to 
the senes of stories that give the title to his book. Sordid 
.some of them arc ; some arc not without humour, and not 
a little of pathos and tragedy enters into the texture of many 


more than ordinarily interesting. It is a very fresli, 
vivacious book ; something quite new in the way of girls* 
stories. 

THE BUILDING OF THE ALPS. 

By T. G. Bonney. 12s. 6d. net. Illustrated. (Fisher 
Unwin ) 

While the Alps can never become commonplace, except 
to hapless types of mind, it is unhappily true that hurried 
travelling, superficial sight-seeing, and certain varieties 
of book-making and journalism have done something to 
vulgarise them, or rather the conception of them. But 
the wonder, the mystery, and a hundred scientific interests 
remain Dr. Bonney, besides being an experienced Alpine 
traveller and an enthusiast, is a natural historian and a 


of them ; too often it is the 
pathos and tragedy of the 
actress grown old at last and 
fallen into neglect and dying 
in loneliness, haunted by 
memories of vanished 
pplendour and the days when 
men loved and fame crowned 
her. There is the glamorous, 
sadly ending romance of the 
beautiful and brilliant 
Adrienne Lecouvreur ; the 
dramatic tale of the career of 
Madame Favart ; of the as- 
tonishing Mile Clarion, and so 
on down to the le.ss-than-a- 
century-old romance of the 
great actor Talma. They 
may not make altogether im- 
proving reading, yet they 
carry their own moral with 
them if you want one, lor we 
suspect thstt the austere Mrs. 
Siddons, whom Mr. Gribble 
seems rather to reproach for 
her stolid British matronli- 
ne.ss, not only lived a happier 
life, on the whole, but made 
a very much happier ending 
than any one of these fasci- 
nating heroines of the French 
stage, who for the most part 
paid rather bitterly for the 
joyous sins of their youth 
when their youth was gope. 
The book is handsomely pro- 
duced and contains many 
excellent portraits. 


CORAH’S SCHOOL 
CHUMS. 



geologist. He realises the 
grandeur and poetry of the 
great mountains, but his 
purpose throughout is on 
the whole scientific, though 
science in this case, as may 
well be expected, has its ro- 
mantic suggestions. He 
considers how the Alps grew, 
deals with mountain forms, 
the snowfields and glaciers, 
the making of the peaks 
and valleys, Alpine meteor- 
ology and vegetation 
and wild animals, and, in one 
of the most attractive 
chapters of all, the Alps in 
relation to Man. He is aware 
that some of the conclusions 
will arouse controversy 
amongst other specialists. 
But the Alps arc a noble 
theme to fight about ; clash 
and contest in such a case 
must be more or less uplift- 
ing if not ennobling. Would 
that all our differences and 
debates were concerned with 
i s s u e s ■ of Alpine loftiness ! 
The reader who is not a 
specialist can follow the des- 
criptions and discussions 
without difficulty. He or 
she will secure a liberal 
measure of Alpine lore and 
science, a nd will be set brood- 
ing in profitable directions. 
The most expert Alpine 
studies leave much unsettled, 
but they bring undoubted 
fascination and ought to lead 
to memorable reverie. 


By May Baldwin. 3.S. 6d. (W. & R. Chambers.) THE PRINT COLLECTOR’S 


The storv opens with a dramatic quarrel between Jock 
Sandford and his uiicle, which results in Jock and his sister 
Corah emigrating to South Africa — Jock to work on a farm 
and Corah to be sent to a school in Cape Town. Miss May 
Baldwin tells, in a very bright, entertaining manner, of the 
adventures these two independent young people meet with 
on the voyage and the many experiences which come their 
way after they have settled down in their new surround- 
ings. By a curious coincidence an acquaintance of Corah's 
happens to be going to South Africa at the same time, so 
the girls become great friends, and Irene Inman’s hasty 
temper and lack of thought are the sources of many amus- 
inci<den|s and some startling ones. Certain quaint 
customs of the people in Cape Colony will surprise and 
, entertain readers as they surprise and entertain Irene and 
^Corab and they will find the experiences of the two girls 


HANDBOOK. 

By Malcoim C. Salaman. Illustrated. los. 6d. net. 

This is a sixth edition of Alfred Whitman’s invaluable 
work — revised, brought up to date and enlarged with 
additional chapters by Mr. Malcolm C. Salaman, It 
supplies expert hints for the beginner and full information 
for the amateur collector concerning every variety of 
old etching, line engraving, mezzotint, lithograph, English 
and French colcmr print ; and makes him wise against 
fraudulent imitations. There are good chapters on. 
collectors' methods, and the Print Room at the British 
Museum, and a very useful chapter, which Mr. Salaman 
has greatly extended, on " Tlie Money Value of Prints/* 
A sound and careful piece of work — ^this is and will remain 
the standard guide for the amateur « collector. 


TTft 
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From Everybody’s St. Francis Children of Assisi feeding the Wolf of Gubbio. 

{Unwin). 


EVERYBODY’S ST. FRANCIS. 

By Maurice Francis Egan Witli pictures by M. Boulet 

de Monvel. 8s. 6d. net. (Fi.shcr Unwin.) 

“ Everybody's ” St. Francis is of course St. Francis of 
Assisi, the man whose influence over the hearts of multi- 
tudes of his own faith, of other faiths and of no faith at all, 
has its source in love. “ Love made him a poet,” as Mr. 
Egan says ; ” love made him a saint ; love gave him life 
and fire and understanding and all the things that were 
added to him.” The story of St. Francis’s life of simple 
holiness is one of the most beautiful things in literature, 
and it is narrated here by Mr. Egan with great chtirm and 
with a gracious and sensitive feeling for the sweetness and 
spiritual significance of it all. The illustrations are in every 
way admirable, especially those that picture the later life 
of St. Francis. It is always the gentleness, the divine 
humanity of the man that comes out in them, and the 
subduing charm of his character — as in that showing how 
he subjugated the wolf ; how he made friends with his 
little brothers the birds, how he pleaded with Brother 
Masseo. One of the 
most delicately 
finished of the colour- 
plates is that repre- 
senting Santa Clara 
and her sister wait- 
ing on St. Francis — 
the gentle, pale, 
ascetic face of the 
saint, its whole ex- 
pression so com- 
pletely harmonises 
with that idea of 
him that we have 
preconceived for 
ourselves. The right 
mediaeval atmos- 
phere is preserved 
both in the text and 
the pictures, and the 
tasteful style in 
which the book is 
produced is in fullest 
accord with i*ts 
subject. 


LORDS AND LADIES 
OF THE ITALIAN 
LAKES. 

By Edgcumbe Staley. With 
44 Illustrations. I2s. 6d. net. 
(Long.) 

The guide-book has been linked 
up with fiction ; why then should 
it not be joined with biography ? 
There is no reason in the world, 
of course, and Mr. Edgcumbe 
Staley is just the sort of writer 
to carry it all off with the neces- 
sary spirit and eclat. Indeed, 
biograjiliy which brings history 
in Its tram — is a more fitting 
ad j unit of the guide-book than 
fiction. Mr. Staley' has proved 
this already’ in his “ Heroines 
of Ckmoa and the Kivicras,” and 
he proves it again in ” I.ords 
and Ladies of the Italian Lakes ” 
— a subject which affords quite 
as pleasant reading in fact as 
it promises in title. In the 
course of liis leisurely itinerary 
the writer not only covers the 
Italian T.akes from end to end, 
but he revives the great figures of the past and inspires 
them once again with living breath. We can recommend 
this volume — which, by the way, is excellently well illus- 
trated — to anyone who is of a romantic turn of mind. 

A HISTORY OF THE BRITISH NATION. 

By A. D. Innes. Illustrated. 3s 6d. net. (T. C'. & FL 
Jack). 

Surely so large a book was never produced, and so well 
produced, at so moderate a price before. In a thousand 
pages Mr. A. D. Innes has told the history of the British 
Nation from the earliest times to the present day ; it 
comprises an easily and attractively written account of 
every period and every aspect of the liistory of the peoples 
who have created the British Empire, and contains four 
hundred illustrations and maps. Mr. Iqnes is a sound 
scholar, and, unlike so many scliolars, he has the gift of 
imparting his knowledge in a pleasant and delightfully 
readable style. We have no space here to do justice to 
this admirable History, which will be adequately dealt 
with next month by Mr. Thomas Seccombe. 



Lords and Ladies of the Italian Lakes 
{Lone). 


Mystic Dance. Michelino da Bedozzo. 
Pau^zzo Bonardo, Milan. 
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From The Man of Pleasure King George IV. in Hyde Park. 

[ChattO Windus). From a scarce print. 


THE MAN OF PLEASURE. 

By Raliti Neviix. With Twenty-eight Illustrations. 

I2S. 6cJ net. (Cliatto tV' Whndus.) 

Mr. Nevill is a lively raconteur, and whether we agree or 
disagree in regard to his comments on the refinements of 
'* this fastidious age,” his new book will have a permanent 
value as focussing some very interesting phases of bygone 
social life. He incidentally offers sage advice which the 
y^oung man about town will do well to take to heart. Indeed, 
one might easily cull a fair number of Chesterfieldian 
maxims from his pages. W^hen he compares past with 
present, and talks about ” grandmotherly legislation ” 
and so on, he is not convincing, hardly historical, and not 
alwa\s consistent. It may be that the ” man of pleasure ” 
IS no longer an exception, capable of amusing literary 


treatment : that he (and 
his womenkind) are now 
in the majority. In any 
case the old Tom and 
Jerry school, with all its 
more or less compensat- 
ing qualities of good- 
nature, born to some 
extent from an incipient 
desire not to be worried 
overmuch, was not more 
admirable than its Bohe- 
mian and Crutch-and- 
Toothpick successors, in 
London and in Paris. 
One of the best of the 
many stories scattered 
plentifully throughout 
the book is that of Count 
D’Orsay hurling a plate 
at the head of a free- 
thinkmg officer who had 
spoken disparagingly of 
the Virgin Mary. D'Chsay 
explained his behaviour 
by saying that, though 
not a religious man, he 
could not forget that the 
Virgin Mary was a 
woman, and he would 
allow no man to speak insultingly of a woman in his 
hearing. It is a pity more ” men of pleasure ” were not 
(seriously) of the same way of thinking, for in the case of 
many the courtesy of words was not necessarily accom- 
pcinied by courtesy of conduct. The volume is illustrated 
from the drawings by Cruikshank and T.ccch and col- 
lections of old prints. Some of the pictures are fairh 
familiar, but all arc sufficiently apposite to the theme. 

“HAIL AND FAREWELL!" 11. SALVE. 

By George Moore. Os (Hemcmann.) 

Mr. George Moore told us in the first volume of ” Hail 
and Farewell ! ” how he came to hate England. In the 
second volume he tells us how he came to hate, or at least 
to despise, Ireland. He could not forgive England the 
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Boer War. He could not forgive Ireland Roman Catholic- 
ism. It will be remembered by readers of the first volume 
that he was bidden in a vision on the road to Chelsea " 
to go to Ireland and help in the revival of the Irish language, 
in order to prepare the way for the creation of a new 
literature. Obviously, however, the vision was not from 
above, but was a jest of the Fiend’s. For no sooner had 
Mr. Moore properly begun his evangelising work than a 
second revelation was vouchsafed to him, and it now 
appeared to him that no Catholic country could produce 
literature, and that therefore it would be a waste of labour 
to devote himself to a language and literary revival in 
Ireland unless Ireland became either Protestant or Agnostic. 
In the result he decided to announce his own adhesion to 
the Protestant Church. Towards the end of the present 
volume we find him arguing divinity and repeating the 
Lord’s Prayer with a clergyman whom the Protestant 
Archbishop of Dublin had appointed to minister to his 
spiritual needs. Surely in no part of the world did Prot- 
estantism ever net so odd a convert as the Mr. Moore of 
" Hail and Farewell ! ” 

It would be impossible to say how far he is to be taken 
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this kind cannot blamo us if we appreciate him as what 
in the country they call a character." 

Obviously, indeed, Mr. Moore hugely enjoys playing a 
part. It tickles his sense of humour to imagine himself 
the leader of a crusade, whether it be a crusade to save 
the Irish language or to save the Boers, or to destroy the 
Church of Rome. He seems, according to his own account, 
to have saved thousands of Boers from being killed at one 
point. No sooner, again, does he discover the barrenness 
of Catholicism in literature than he believes that he will 
" be able to deal Catholicism such a blow as has not been 
dealt since the Reformation." " Hail and Farewell ! " is 
one of the most delightfully self-important books in the 
English language. Mr. Moore is richly endowed with the 
egotism which is the spice of half the books of confessions. 
One feels that it was his egotism that was responsible for 
his failure to understand modern Ireland, and led to his 
regarding her with contempt. If he despises Ireland, how- 
ever, he despises her wittily, as when he speaks of her 
people as a race of herdsmen, " divining the steak in the 
bullock with the same certainty as the Greek divined the 
statue in the block of marble." And he tells us how he 



From The Building of the Alps 
{Unwin). 


Crevasses on a Glacier. 

From a photo, by Mrs. Aubrey Le Blond. 


seriously, either as a convert to Nationalism, or as a con- 
vert to Protestantism. One thinks of him as trying various 
ideals — literary, political and religious— as a naughty boy 
might try a number of pots of jam. These latest books 
of his are, in some measure, comparable to the naughty 
boy's cockahoop story of how he enjoyed his raid on the 
jam-pots. " In some measure," I say, for it is evident 
that Mr. Moore was angrily serious at least m his abjuration 
of the Catholicism of his father. Those chapters in which 
he recalls the odious atmosphere of the sectarian boarding- 
school to which he had been sent as a boy have the ring 
of genuine deep-seated resentment. His conversion to 
Protestantism strikes one* as a kind of belated revenge on 
his schoolmasters. At times, on the other hand, it strikes 
one as a joke. And it is Mr. Moore's own fault that this 
is so. He plays with his conversion as a kitten plays with 
’a ball. He tells us, for instance, how at one moment he 
thought of writing to the Irish Times to say that his reason 
for abandoning. Catholicism was the unpatriotic action of 
the Catholic priests in welcdming King Edward VII. to 
Maynooth 1 A convert who confesses to little mischiefs of 


once " fell to thinking that, if some meditative herdsmen, 
while leaning over a gate, had been inspired to compose 
a sauce whereby the steak might be eaten with relish, the 
Irish race would be able to Iiold up its head in the world." 
The indictment of Ireland as a country that has never 
produced a sauce is a sweet piece of nonsense. Perhaps, 
suggests Mr. Moore, the blame may lie with the Irish 
kinguage, which may be " too harsh and bitter for such a 
buttery word as Beamaise." 

" It may be that the Irish language was merely intended 
for the sale ol bullocks — a language that has never been to 
school, as John Eglmton once said. If it had only Bed to the 
kitchen one might forgive it for having played truant — the Irish 
language, a language that has never been spoken in a drawing- 
room, only' in rude towers, and very like those towers are the 
blocks of rough sound that a Gaelic speech hurls at one when lie 
speaks. 

It will be seen that Mr. Moore is the most skilled of 
triflers. He is the most perfect dilettante old bachelor in 
contemporary literature. One may disapprove of him, 
but we cannot dislike him : he does not challenge one 
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seriously enough for 
that. One's attitude 
to him must also be 
softened by the fact 
that, while he is 
usually malicious, he 
is never malignant. 
He compares himself 
somewhere to a 
butterfly ; but but- 
terflies do not sting 
and bite as he does, 
nor are they up to 
such eternal mis- 
chief. He is really 
more like the gadfly 
to which Socrates 
compared himself in 
his relations with the 
citizens of Athens. 
Mr. Moore enjoyed 
himself immensely as 
the gadfly of Dublin 
for a year or two, 
and in this book he 
gives us a shamefully 
funny account of 
what his victims 
looked like and be- 
haved like under 
torture. His studies 
of Mr. Edward 
Martyn and Mr. T. P. 
Gill are marvellous 
examples of comic 
portraiture — comic, 
but, at times, curi- 
ously sympathetic. 
The portrait of A. E. 
does not seem to me 
to be so successful. 
Mr. Moore had too 
much respect for 
A. E. ever to torment 
him. It is to be 
feared that he had 



F}om The Grandeur^that was Rome Ba’albek: the Temple of Zeus. 

{Sidgxvick & Jackson), 


too much respect for 
him to be able to 
paint him. 

One cannot end a 
review of a book 
like this without re- 
newing one's protest 
against the indecen- 
cies that are here 
and there dragged 
into its pages. It 
may be that there is 
no great harm in 
them from an ethi- 
cal point of view : 
t^hey are merely 
dirty. They may be 
defended on the 
ground that Mr. 
Moore’s genius is a 
genius for frankness 
— frankness about 
everything from his 
immortal soul to his 
underclothing. But 
that defence will not 
stand. Mr. Moore 
always chooses with 
the greatest deliber- 
ation those things 
about which he 
means to be frank. 
And he does this so 
skilfully that in the 
end he leaves us in 
considerable per- 
plexity as to whether 
the real George 
Moore is in any way 
like the George 
Moore who is the 
hero of this brilliant 
comic Protestant 
tract. 

Robert Lynd. 



From The Cloister and the Hearth 
[Chambers) 


' The habitual expression of her 

FACE WAS A SWEET PENSIVENESS.** 


SOME CHRISTMAS NOVELS. 


If you were to ask me for a definition of the Christmas 
novel, I should certainly not be able to oblige you with 
anything more particular than the bare statement that 
it should be suitable for a C^hristmas present. That is the 
broad way in which I should like you to regard the books 
which follow. Saving that they are all fiction, and in 
prose, I cannot say that I have been able to discover any 
ground of subject or of interest, any philosophy of life, 
which is common^ to the whole lot. They are all pleasant 
to read — some more so than others, as I think — but it is 
quite as likely as not that ypu would disagree with me 
if I were to tell you that I prefer A to B, or either of them 
to C. I wish, in fact, to act merely as a signpost, just to 


give you a few hints as to what these books are variously 
about, so that you may avoid giving a sentimental story 
to a cynic of twenty-one, or a sensational affair to an aged 
maiden aunt. 

I shall play for safety by starting with a few books 
which have stood the test of time, and have come out 
in new editions. Of these, the most important is the 
charming re-issue of Wives and Daughters, one of 
the most perfect and profoundly interesting English novels 
ever written," as says Mr. Seccombe in a preface which 

^ “ Wives and Daughters." By Mrs. Gaskell. With a 
Preface by Thomas Seccombe, and 8 Coloured Plates and 6o Line 
Drawings by M. V. Wheelhouse. 5s. net. (Herbert & Daniel.) 
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Peninsular War — ^now goes, I am glad to see, into 
a new edition, the special feature of which is 
half-a-dozen spirited pictures by Mr. A. Pearse. 
Another war story is " Old Fireproof,*'*. a really 
remarkable book, which everybody ought to read. 
Never mind whether or not you have heard of 
it, but take my word for it that you cannot under- 
stand the full meaning of war in general, and of 
the last Boer War in particular, until you have 
read it. I note that the new edition — the third 
— is produced as a boy's book, with illustrations 
by Edgar A. Holloway. This is well enough, pro- 
vided that it does not scare adults off reading it. 

Another volume which should be read by grown- 
ups as well as by boys (for whom it appears 
primarily to be intended) is “ John Graham, Sub- 
Lieutenant, R.N.,"® which is the first of my new 
books. Fleet-Surgeon T. T. Jeans has already 
made his mark as a naval writer, of course, and 
I hope I am right in saying that “ John Graham ” 
gives quite an extraordinarily accurate (and attrac- 
tive) description of life as it is now lived in the 
Navy. If 1 am wrong, I can only retort that Mr. 
Jeans has written one of the best " fakes " I 
have ever read. Anyhow, it is a jolly, galloping 
story, and there is some particularly good Rugby 
football in it. 

Mr. Jeans' book leads one — certainly it is a good 
deal of a jump — to “ The People of the River,"® 
a series of stories rather than a novel, the central 
figure of which is Mr. Commissioner Sanders, the 
head of a district somewhere or other in Central 
Africa. The tales contain some cheerful violence, 
some humorous characterization, and a great deal 

* “ Old Fireproof/' B\ Cajitain Owen Vanglian. 
With 5 Coloured and 3 Plain Plates by Edgar A. Hollo- 
6s. (Duckworth ) 

® “ John Graham, Sub-Licutenant, R.N.” By Fleet- 
Surgeon T T. Jeans, R N With 8 Coloured Plates by 
C. M. Padday. 6s. (IMackic ) 

® “The People of the River” Bv Edgar Wallace. 
With Coloured Frontispiece 6s. (Ward, Lock ) 


From Old Fireproof thought. •Wel -, here 

(Duckworth). they are then ; NOW FOR IT.* - 

certainly must not be overlooked. It is a model of its 
kind. It tells you exactly what you want, and what you 
ought, to know ; it contains much fine critical material 
and it does what every preface should do — it arouses your 
intere.st and makes you want to read the book again. An 
additional attraction lies in the delightful illustrations, 
both in colour and line, of Miss M. V. Wheelhouse, who is 
surely the ideal illustrator of this period. 

Hardly a year passes, 1 suppose, but Messrs. Sampson 
Low issue a new edition of “ Lorna Doone,"^ one of the 
best literary properties in existence. This year it is the 
“ Western Moors ’’ edition, an imposing volume (yet not 
too unwieldy) with a magnificently gilt co\’er, and sixteen 
very pleasing coloured illustrations by Mr. Christopher 
Clark. Altogether an excellent present, this — and besides, 
the book looks as if it cost at least three shillings more than 
you have to give for it. 

Another very finely-produced volume is that which 
Messrs. Cassell have ju.st published of " King Solomon's 
Mines,"® illustrated in colour by Mr. A. C. Michael, whg 
has seldom done belter work. Sir H. Rider Haggard 
contributes a "note," the latter half of which, I think, is 
worth quoting : "In closing these proof sheets also a 
kind of wonder takes me. Allan Quatermain has gone^ 
but are Sir Henry Curtis and Captain Good really dead ? 
Will they not perhaps some day break south from their 
dim Zu-Vendis, grasp their old friend Ignosi by the hand, 
and even re-visit Solomon’s Treasure Cave and look upon 
poor Foulata's bones ? " 

, Miss Grier is one of the soundest of our historical novel- 
ists, and ** A Young Man Married "® — that fine tale of the 

1 " Lorna Doone." By R. D. Blackmore. (Western Moors 
Edition.) With 16 Coloured Plates by Christopher Clark. 

^ 7s. 6d. net. (Sampson Low.) 

• " King Solomon's Mines." By H. Rider Haggard. With 
’8 Coloured Plates by A. C. Michael. 7s. 6d. net. (Cassell.) 

^ " A Young Man M^ried." By Sydney C. Grier. With 6 
Ulttstrations by A. Pearse. 68. (Blackwood.) 
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motive, I iinagine that it is just possible fo 
answer the question of the title on the par- 
ticulars that the author gives you from time 
to time. 1 suppose I am prejudiced against 
the book because I was completely baffled for 
a solution ; but I can leave “ Who ? " to less 
exacting readers with the assurance that I shall 
be very much surprised if they can discover 
who killed Lord Wilmersicy before the author 
tells them of her own accord. 

Among present - day writers of historical 
novels I should place Miss Beth ICllis very 
highly. There is a swing and a cheerfulness 
m her writing which are particularly attrac- 
tive ; she has an accurate knowledge of her 
periods ; and her characters are very decidedly 
not the inhuman pupiicts ol the average of 
historical fiction. Miss Ellis is at her best in 
“ riie King’s Blue Kiband,"* an article of 
attire which belonged to " Lc Roi Soleil," and 
which the Englishman, Anthony Claverton, 
undertook to steal for a bet. He succeeded, 
of course, but that part of the book is no more 
interesting than the account of what happened 
aftcrw'ards. Yes, “The King’s Blue Riband 
is a very jolly story. 

" The Fair Enchantress “ ^ is a historical 
novel of a totally different type. Probably I 
am not justified in calling it a novel at all. 

* “ The King’s Blue Riband ’’ By Beth Ellis. 

(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

® “ The Fair Enchantress “ By Henry Schu- 
macher. With Coloured Frontispiece and 24 Plain 
I'lates after Romney, Gainsborough, Reynolds, etc. 
Os (Hutchinson ) 


From King^ Solomon’s Mines *“Ahi Bougwan, I diei’** 

{Cassell). 

of incident. If you arc acquainted with Mr, Edgar 
Wallace's other books you will know that he docs this 
sort of thing exceedingly well. Another good sensational 
book is “ The Mesh by John Haslcttc. Here the scene 
is a South American republic, the President of which — 
an altogether delightful scoundrel — is a past master in 
the art of deception. In order to plea.se his inamorata, 
he has the English bank, situated in his capital, robbed, 
afterwards disposing of his associates in so skilful a 
manner that the manager of the bank, who loses his job 
in consequence of the theft, believes the President to be 
his best friend. How Tcmporel eventually succeeds in 
recovering the money and unmasking the lYesident, 
makes a story well worth the reading. Possessed of 
ingenuity, inventiveness, and a considerable gift for 
character, Mr. Haslette should go far. 

But for really strong, full-blooded sensation I don’t 
suppose anybody is the equal of Mrs. Marie Connor 
Leighton, the plot of whose latest novel, “ Her Marriage 
Lines,"* I cannot even begin to tell you. In its way, 
however, it is quite a remarkabla tour de force ; the author 
keeps the intricacies of her plot going with the juggling 
skill of a Cinquevalli, and she holds the reader's interest 
absolutely — to use a well-worn phrase — from the first 
page to the last. 

It always seems to me that it takes a lot to beat a 
really good detective story, and, though 1 do not con- 
sider that Miss Elizabeth Kent has played quite fairly 
in " Who? in that her murder is sadly lacking in 

• “ The Mesh.” By John Haslette. 6s. (Sampson Low.) 

• ” Her Marriage Lines.”- By Marie Connor Leighton. With 

Coloured Frontispiece. 6s. (Ward, Lock.) -ru o 1 r *1. o- 

• ” Who ? ” By Elizabeth Kent. With Coloured Frontis- From The People of the River 

piece by John Cassel. 6s. (Putnam's.) {Ward^Loch). 
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“ Seven Scots Stories*** which are all as good as 
anything she has eser written. You can hardly 
help enjoying this book, whether it be the .pathos 
of *' The Bairn-Keeper ’* (" I*m wee, but I'm that 
bauld and firrm ”) or the wry, gentle humour of 
“ Ower Young to Marry Yet " — to say nothing of 
the other five tales. I cannot leave this volume 
without expressing my admiration for Mr. Henry W. 
Kerr’s illustrations. A second collection of short 
stories comes from J^ord Rosebery’s daughter, Lady 
Sybil Grant. “ The Chequer Board presents a 
variety of aspects of modern life, but I must confess 
that I like the author best in those tales which deal 
with the supernatural. ^Beyond the Boundary" 
and " ? " (which really is the title of one of the 
stories) are both well above the average in this vein. 

Mr. Robert W. Chambers, I believe, has a larger 
regular public than any other writer in America, and 
it would seem that he has a considerable following on 
this side of the Atlantic as well. He is generous 
enough to give us two books this Christmas. " The 
Streets of Ascalon " * has figured as a serial in a 
popular magazine. It is a very long, but carefully 
handled and cleverly developed, story of the doings 
of the American Smart Set and its hangers-on . 
Perhaps it is a little over-elaborate, but it is by no 
means lacking in effect, and it remains one of the 
most successful examples of its author’s later manner. 

Blue-Bird Weather"* is the very antithesis of 
" The Streets of Ascalon," for it is short and slight 
— a liappy little romance of duck shooting, ip which 
a wealthy young city man marries the daughter of 
his gamekeeper. 

3 ‘ Seven Scots Stones" By Jane H Fmdlater. With 
Coloured Plates b\ Henrv W Kerr, K S A. Os. (Smith, 
Elder ) 

* “ The Chequer Board " By Sybil Grant. 6s. 
(llodder & Stoughton } 

® " The Streets of Ascalon " By Robert W. Chambers. 
Whth 29 Illustrations by Charles Dana Gibson. 6s. 
(Appleton.) 

• " Blue-Bird Weather." By Robert W. Chambers. 
With 7 Illustrations by Charles Dana Gibson 3s 6d. net. 
(Appleton.) 

From Stories of Pendennis and Clive Nswcome at the 

the Charterhouse Charterhouse. 



[Harrap). 

It is a romantic treatment of the early years of the life of 
Lady Hamilton, and it rcsemblc.s fiction only in so far as 
that the " story " is develope^d principally by means of 
dialogue. In. other respects it is a sufficiently accurate 
biography. The book is cleverly and effectively written, 
and I should think that it is assured of a considerable 
success. The production of the volume is very handsome 
indeed. 

Mr. Crockett’s star is once more in the ascendant — and 
deservedly so, for there has been much good work in his 
later novels. " The Moss Troopers " ^ seT5s him back in 
the Galloway of his favourite period, with press-gangs, 
smugglers, and all the rest of it. Simply to say that it is 
something like " The Raiders ’’ is probably the best short 
description I can give you of " The Moss Troopers." 

The remainder of the books on my table arc modern in 
their setting. Three hail from America, two are collections 
of short stories, and the sixth is a very charming short 
novpj by the amazingly popular Mrs. Barclay. " The Upas 
Tree "2 exhibits all the most attractive of it.s author's 
qualities. It has a strong, unusual, and well-constructed 
plot, four well-contrasted characters, and a highly- 
developed sentimental interest. I am quite sure that before 
Christmas comes T shall be hearing that one or two liundred 
thousand copies of ii havx been sold. 

Miss Jane H. Findlater's genius is quiet and unobtrusive, 
but none the less real, and her books invariably merit the 

osest attention. I hope you will on no account overlook 

1 " The Moss Troopers." By S. R. Crockett. 6s. (Hodder 
& Stoughton.) 

• " The Upas Tree." By Florence L. Barclay. With Coloured 
Frontispiece by F. H. Townsend. 3s. 6d. net. (Putnam's.) 
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- A SELECTION FROM 

Messrs. HUTCHINSON & CO.’s New Books 

SUITABLE FOR GIFTS 


By the Author of “A Diplomatist's Wife in Many Lands " 

Further Reminiscences of 
a Diplomatist’s Wife 

By Mrs. HUGH FRASER 

With portrait in Photogravure-. In cloth gilt and gilt top, 
16s. net 

“.4 ^LIFE' THAT LIVES 

The Life of 

Henry Hartley Fowler 

FIRST VISCOUNT WOLVERHAMPTON, G.C.S.L 

By his Daughter, EDITH HENRIETTA FOWLER 

With 3 PhotoKraMiro Pl.itis .iiul oilier Illustrations. In oiu l.irfie Imnd- 
some \olun)e, yon prices, cleili gilt and gilt top, -is net 
“It IS full of solid worlli . there is a det p and title interest in the bocjk, 
since 11 has charactei in e\er\ luigi . 1 In ‘ Life ’ is to bt placed on the same 

shelf with GoscI.en and Devonshin Mr) nim; l\ \t 

“The hook will necessariU stand on the shelve*- tif »'%er\ slaiesman’s 
librar\ ” - Manila 1(1. 


By General Gordon’s Chief of the Staff in the Sudan 

My Life in Four 
Continents 

By COLONEL CHAILLE - LONG 

With 2 Photogravure Plates and numerous Illustrations. In 2 
vols.. cloth gilt and gilt top, 24s. net 

Marvels of the Universe 

NATURE’S MARVELS IN 

THE HEAVENS. ANIMAL LIFE. THE MIGHTY 
^UEEP. PLANT LIFE. THE EARTH’S BODY. 

Tohl b\ hading Specialists ot the Natural Sciences of the da) 

Wilh an introduction by LORD A\’EBUR^' P.C. 

Illustrated with over 1,200 Beautiful Pictures and 64 Coloured Plates 

from painting'' '-jii cialh ( \eriitf il for this work. 

1‘RIKJ Ln JHROl GHOUT 0\ ART PAPER 

In two large handsome \olumes, cloth gilt and gilt edges, 12s 6d. net 
pt t vol , ami Ml \aiioiis leallit i bindings 


3 SUPERB A R n? ROOKS 


Greuze and his Models 


By JOHN RIVERS 


In cloth gill and gilt top, u s od ni't With 39 
full-page Gravure Plates and other lllustra 
lions with text. 


A Air IK AND CHEAP EDITION 

Goethe’s Faust 

With 33 Coloured Plates after original 
Water-colour Drawings 

lU WILLY POGANY 

In crown 410, cloth gilt and gilt toj), Ds ni t 


The Book of Psalms 

With 24 Illustrations in Colour 
];> FRANK PAPE 

In cifiwii 4to, cloth, Mchly gilt and gilt top, lus 6d. 
net 


Twelve Great Passions 


By J. A. BRENDON 

Handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 6s net, with 
decorative end pajiers and 16 beautiful 
Illustrations. 


Parodies & Imitations : 

Old and New 

With a Foreword by 
SIR ARTHUR QUILLER COUCH 
111 clotli gilt and gilt top, 4s. 6d. net. 


A book ot w hich tx>,ooo copies have been sold 
in Germany 

The Fair Enchantress 

k Romance of Lad) Hamilton's Early Years 

B) HENRY SCHUMACHER 
With a Frontispiece in Colour and 24 Illustra- 
tions Hamlsomi Iv boniui in cloth gilt, 6s. 


F A S O 1 K A •X I MT O 'WORKS 


The Wonders of the World 

THE MARVELS OF NATURE AND MAN 
AS THEY EXIST TO-DAY 

With overt, 000 Beautiful Illustrations reproduced from Photographs 
including 28 Coloured Plates. 

The work comprises an absf>hitel) original collection of Photographs of the 
Marvels of the World. 

All the World's most w onderful sights as sc en by the most eminent ii a\ elleis, 
m.my of whom have supplied the di scriptue tc \t. 

The Conti ibnioi s include 

SIR HARRY JOHNSTON, G.C M.G . K C.B 
Earl of Ronaldshay, M.P., Alan Burgoyne, M.P., Perceval Landon, 
Capt. C. G. Rawling, C.I.E , F.R.G.S , B C Putnam Weale, 
Philip W. Sergeant, Herbert C Ponting, F R.G S., and man) others. 
PRINTED IHROUGIlOl r OS I lSE ART PAPER 

two handsome vols , cloth richl) gilt and gilt i-dges, 17s 6d. net per vol., 
and m various leather binding*-. 


Hutchinson’s Popular 
Botany 

THE lAXlKii PEANT SEKI) "IT) FLOTVEH 

By A. E. KNIGHT and EDWARD STEP, F.L S. 

Vith about 600 Beautiful Illustrations and iiiinierous fine Coloured Plates. 
PRINTED THROUGHOUT OS El SI- ART PAPER 

n two handsome volumes, cloth gilt and gill edges, 7s. 6d. net per \oI., 
and In various leather binding*-. 


TIIK 


Living Animals of the World 

With Contributions b) Eminent Specialists 

This work comprises an absolnu 1 \ unupie and almost priceless collection 
of Plioiogiaphs ot 

Beasts, Birds, Fishes, Reptiles, Insects, etc. 

With 25 Coloured Plates and 1,210 Illustrations from Photographs, 

jirmtcd ihionghoiu on the linesi art paptr 
III two \ols, cloth gill and gilt edges, ds. imI. mt per vol., and m 
vaiious kMlliei bindings 


Tin: 


Living Races of Mankind 

H) Eminent Spenalists 

800 Photographs from Life, 25 Coloured Plates, and also Maps. 

In t\^o vols, cloth gilt and gilt edges, tds od. lu i pi r \ol , .iml in 
varii'iis leather bindings 


The Infancy of Animals 

By W. P. PYCRAFT, A.L.S., F Z.S. 

In cloth gill. 6s mt, wiihGj Pl.ites on Ait Paper and niimeriius 
IllListiaiions in the text 

Astronomy 

M) G. F. CHAMBERS, F R A.S 
With 8 Coloured Plates and 300 other Illustrations, m cloth iicbly 
gilt, rounded corn(i->, ss net. 


HUT'CHINSON’S 

GENERAL BIALLOCK'S SHADOW W. B. Maxwell 

COHE RACK ! COBIE ROPE I (-znd Ed.) Robert Hugh Benson 
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Grace Miller White 


New 
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From The Isles of Flame “Watching the little birds. 

{Alex. Gardner). called by the brethren the 

SERVANTS OF BRIDE." 

The last of my novels, The Mission of Victoria Wil- 
helmina,"'^ is another short book, but one that is by no 
means lacking in quality. In simple, poignant phrases — 
purporting to be extracted from the diary of its heroine — 
it tells how Ann Wilson is left alone in the world, how she 
comes to New York and finds employment as a telephone 
girl in an office, how she is seduced by her employer, and 
how Victoria Wilhelmina, the baby that is lent to her only 
for a day, fulfils her mission, and, raising the poor mother 
out of the depths into which she has sunk, gives her an 
ideal to cherish and to work for. It is the saddest of the 
books I have dealt with here, but in many ways it is the one 
which best repays the reading, and it is not so sad that it is 
bereft of hope. 

L.T.S. 

STORIES OF PENDENNIS AND THE 
CHARTERHOUSE. FROM THACKERAY. 

Selected and arranged by Amy Barter. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 
net. (Harrap ) 

Every reader of "JTiackeray knows how large a part his 
early life at the Charterhouse plays in certain of his novels. 

In “ The Newcomes,” " Pendennis ” and “ The Adventures 
of Philip ” his heroes are sent to school there, and old 
Colonel Newcome goes there to die. Miss Barter has 
extracted all these passages from the books and arranged 
them very deftly, adding so much of the subsequent careers 
of the characters who arc thus connected with the Charter- 
house as was necessary to give completeness to the stories. 
By way of introduction she furnishes an account of Thack- 
eray's own life at the Charterhouse, giving it as far as may 
be in his own words or those of his contemporaries. The 
result is a pleasantly readable and entertaining book, and 
one that can scarcely fail to fulfil its compiler’s purpose of 
sending younger readers to the works of the Master. 

' ** The Mission of Victoria Wilhelmina.” By Jeanne 
Bartholow Magoun. With Coloured Frontispiece by A. Joanna 
Fry. 2S. net. (Putnam's.) 


THE BLACKBERRY PICKERS. 

By Evelyn St. Leger. 6s. (Putnam’s.) 

Young Luke Lummond has been the victim of a tagging 
scandal in the Army, and has sent in his papers in conse- 
quence ; but Rachael Cremayne, the girl to whom he is 
engaged, makes the best of things and induces him to pull 
himself together and to find other employment. The 
inevitable third ^akes the form of Robert Haskell, happily 
but tragically married to a paralysed wife. These are the 
three important figures of “ The Blackberry Pickers,” who 
play off their drama of love and misunderstanding and 
disappointment. And a very effective piece of work it is, 
with two well contrasted characters dividing between 
them the principal male part, a charming heroine, and an 
even more charming wife for the ” other ” man. The 
more tragic and dramatic scenes are well handled by Miss 
St. Leger, who shows also that she has a turn for comedy 
and a very complete grasp of character. In fact, “The 
Blackberry Pickers ” is an unusual novel and one consider- 
ably above the average. We have no hesitation in recom- 
mending it. 

THE ISLES OF FLAME: A ROMANCE OF 
THE INNER HEBRIDES IN THE DAYS OF 
COLUMBA. 

By M E M. Donaldson. With 6 Coloured Illustrations 

by Isabel Bonus. (Alex. Gardner, Paisley.) 

In her preface Miss Donaldson is a little too aggressive 
on the subject of the historical novel and the harm that a 
writer does by inaccuracy. Accordingly, we were a little 
anxious to catch her tripping, and failed to do so. So far 
as we can tell the historical atmosphere of ” The Isles of 
Flame ” is as nearly perfect as is humanly possible. As 
Miss Donaldson also possesses effective powers of character- 
isation and knows how to construct a plot, you will gather 
that ” The Isles of Flame ” is well worth reading. It is 
not a long book, but it is one of real quality ; a remark 
which can apply also to Miss Bonus's remarkable illustra- 
tions. 



From The Isles of Flame •• Thb voice of the miohty spirit of 


{Alex. Gardner). the mountains spoke in my ear.- 
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SMITH, ELDER & Co.’s NEW BOOKS. 


A. C. BENSON'S NEW WORK. 

Thy Rod and Thy Staff. 

• By ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, 
Author of " From a College Window,” “ The 
Silent Isle,” &c. Large post 8vo 6s net. 
Record . — ” We do not think there has been any- 
tWng quite like this book since St. Augustine wiote 
bis ‘ Confessions,’ or Bunyan his ‘ Grace Abounding ’ ’• 

The Church in Madras. Vol. 11. 

Being the History of the Ecclesiastical and 
Missionary Action of the liast India Company 
in the Presidency of Madras from i8o«5— 

By the Rev. FRANK PENNY, LL M , With 
Illustrations Demy 8vo. i6s net 
Scotsman — ” Takes a broad, histoiual view of Ihc' 
events and changes it surveys, and ot the icligioie., 
social, and educational juogies'^ of Anglo Indian 
life during its period.” 

Eton in the Seventies. 

By the Hon. GILBERT COLliRIlM.E Antho. 
of “All Instinctive Ciimnial,” &c. With ^ 
Illustrations. Lo^ge post 8vo 7s 6d net 
Country LFfe — “The impiossion left on the mind 
of one who belonged to the nineties is that thMs( 
of twenty years before were truly di'speiate blades 
There aie some thrilling stones of ad\cntuic ” 

Boswell the Biographer. 

By GEORGE MALLORY. With a Poiti.nt 
Large post 8vo. 75. dd net. 

Athenaum. — “ Mr Mallorv writc‘s 111 an eiih r- 
taimng manner about an entertaining snlnei t ” 

Dawn in Darkest Africa. 

By the Rf.v. JOHN H. HARRIS W’llh .in 
Introduction hy the Ri Hon 'Im: Eaui. ch- 
Cromer, O M , P C., ('j (' B. With 40 pagi s of 
Illustrations and a Map. Small loval 8vu 
10s. 6d. net. 

Daily News , — “ Not meielv a fascinating pietnie 
of African travel, but also a jirofoundlv stimulating 
and interesting contrast bc^tw'eeii the work that is being 
done 111 Africa by the various c ivili/ation < il 1 nrupe ” 
Large post P.\o, 6;. net. 

Allegories of the Land. 

By Major GAMB 1 ER-P'\RK\ .Aiiilioi of ‘ Tin 
Pageant of mv Day,’’ “Miirph> a Message to 
Dog Lovers,” &c 

Tint e a.— ''We see something of the old I cms if 
labour . . . Characters like Widow Jovcc-, HojK fid 
ITiomas, .ind tlif llint pickers are lull of force m 
their unity of efieci.” 


Sixty Years in the Wilderness : 

More Passailes by the Way. 

By Sir HENRY LITCY (Tobv, M P.. of 
“ Punch ”), Author of “ A Diaiv ol Two Parli.i- 
meiits,” &c. Whth a Frontispiece Sni.ill 
demy 8vo los. 6d net. 

Pall Mall Gazette — “Sir Henry Lucy’s rominis- 
cenres can be read and re read, fot they are insiured 
by a jierception of the many huinouis and dr.miatie 
turns that prc‘sent themselves m the political and 
social world He is a true artist as distinct from a 
mere eiitc'i tamer.” 

Scenes and Memories. 

By WALBljRGA, LADY PAGET With a 
Poi trait Large- jmst 8vo 7^. 6c! net, 

7 imes — “ Lad\ Page t Ini', iiih and \aiie d some e x 
te) di.iw upon foi her remmisceiie es. She- gives ux 
1 silhoiK'tte porticiits of r-miiient peixon.igis aiiel 
I lively ske ti hc-s eit society 111 the v.inoiis capitals ” 

; When every Tree was Green. 

j By (, L BRADBY. Aiithe^r ol “ Dick,” “ Tin- 

I .Awakening of Biltlcsliain,” &e. t io\mi Hvo 

I is 6d 

I limes — “A nn^xt mvitmg hiAok of duldhood 

j me-moiK's of an laiglixh eountiy house ” 

I The Conquest of New Granada. 

J’.y Sir t LI- MLNTS R MARKHAM, K ( It. 

I IRS, Author ot “ '1 he Incas of Pi in,” Ac 

With a Map Srn.ill de my 6s net 

limes — “Sir (lenient. Maikliani li.ix waite-d 
fittv ye ais foi soiiuone-elxi to .rtte-mpt it with gie.ite i 
1 local knowlc-dge The jmxeiit work, shoit though 
1 it is. will piob.ibly make stiide nls re gret that he h.ix 
j waiU-d so long. 

I A Home Help in Canada. 

! By ELLA C SYKL.S, Authoi <»f “ Tlirongli 
i I’t-isia on a Side- Saddle ” With a Pentiait 

I I arge post 8vo Os net 

I Pelfast Northern Tf'/iig — “The wheile- book is 
j writte-ii in a Inelv, riatiii.il. uiifoie«el stAle- .iiul gues 
; a tiemeruloiis aiiieniiit eif inforinafiem. '1 In book is 
I iiistrui ti\e .md amusing ” 

God’s Playthings, md imi.rcssu.ii 

Sm. eie-niv uVo hs 

Bv MARlOKIi: BOWLX, Aiuhor of “'Ilu 
\ ipe I cd Milan,” “ B1 1 ( k M igic Ai . 

Srene-s of hisior) \ se-rn - of dramatic 
' ( pis ules leMeling up to the de-alli of nations 
histoi le al pel soiM-ji-. 


The Land that is Desolate : 

An Account of a Tour in Palestine. 

Bv Sir FREDERICK TRICVES, Bart., G.C.V O. 
&c , Sei jeant-Surge-on to H M the King Author 
of “ The Cradle- of the Deep,” Ac. With Illus- 
trations from Photogi.aphs by the Author and a 
Map. Small royal 8\o cjs. net. 

What the Judge Saw : Being 25 

Years in Manchester, by One who 
has done it. 

Bv His Honour luuc'.r EDWARD ABBOTT 
P.ARRY, Author of “ judgine-iits m Vacation,” 
&c Se-cond Inijiression Large post 8vo. 
7s ()d net 

Daily LhionicU — “The book is diverting and 
well strewn w'lth personalities ‘If your lordship 
pk-.ixcx,' give Us another volume hkc this It be- 
spe .iks a human man witli a goeid heart as well as a 
I li VI I head ” 

A Housemaster’s Letters. 

Large post 8v’o. 6s net 

.A SI lies of letteis written to old boys, to parents, 
or to fi lends, re-flec turns and counsels on the varied 
problems ot Education which a schoolmaster must 
solv'c ^ 

Dogs and their Masters. 

Bv MARION CHAPPELL With 7 Coloured 
and otliei llluxtnitions Crown 8vo. 5s net 
An anthologv which diaw's on prose as well as 
poetiy foi the diliglit of all who love dogs. 

On the Track of the Abor. 

By POW’E.LL MILT.INGTON Author of “ To 
Lhassa at last,” “Homeward Mail,” At. 
Clown 8 VO IS Oil net. 

A theeiv ai fount fiom the transport department 
of an evpedition whu h had little to show- to the public. 

The Casual Ward: Academic 

end other Oddments. 

Bv A l) GODLl-'^’, Public Orator at the 
Umveisitv of Oxfoid Aiitlior f>f “ Lyra 
I'livol.i,” “ Seeoud Stiiiigs,” “ Oxfoid in the 
THlhtiiituiv” (’lownhvo 3s 6d net. 

Till- volimie consists jinitlv of prose rer.dhng the 
“ C>\fi)ril Spiitator ” and partly of humorous verse, 
on imblie .md at .ulc mu .ilfans 


NEW 6s. FICTION. 

Erica. A New Novel by the Author of “ Peter s Mother.” etc 

By Mrs H 1 -:NRY DK LA PASTl'KI' (T ads ( lilloid; 

Ke\u-w'id bv The limes on da\ ol jniblicalion 
Times —“Needless to sav tin book is tmislnd m (vincxxmn thioughoiit and 
full of those delicate imam es whu h we must ahvavx look im m ii.iilmg I .id\ 
C hfford ” 

Daily Telegruffh Em-h the iiu idrntal peojili who app< ai om i .md an eoiu 
are deputed W'lth siu h imeriiiig skill tliai tluii is imt a xinf^i.- Iim .i| Hu xt,ii\ 
with which we e.in dispeiisi ” 

A New Novel by the Authors of “Tin Ross oft he World, ' etc 

The Grip of Life. 

Bv A('.M:S A Pr.l.RUA ( \S1L1 

Pall Mall Gazette “The xion is told willi i.in -kill , tlu u ix .m i.\(illiii( 
glamour about it all ” 

Yorkshire Post. — “ This o\trenie]) eiitf rtaiiimg xton 

Promise of Arden. 

Hy KRIC P-lRKl.R 

Daily Citizen — “Mr Paikei is an ardent n.itiiie lovir and liix disiipituaix 
of scenery are very telling H( lias also ,i liap|iv kii.n k ot 1 hai.n ti n/atum 
and can m a few words loiivev a ili-ai cut juf tuie ’ 


Chess for a Stake. 


Bv HAROLD VALLIXGS 

Times —“The game, a lanly enti it. lining one fm tlic sputatoix, end- np 
happily for the two heiomes, <in<l botli get their i ight ina1<-- .it last 


Seven Scots Stories. 


By lANE FLNDLATKR. NN itli 5 Ilhixti aiionx m ( oloui b\ Hi nr\ W 
Kfrr, R .S a , R S M 


Three Illustrated Books for Children. 

In Cloth Binding of Special Design with Pictorial Coveps. 
Large Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 

Oddle and Iddle ; or. The Goblins of 
Aloe Shamba. 

By LH V (OLLTl'K With a Tiontisjiufe m (dloiiis and 8 Full-page 
lllu-lialioiis 1>\ Mrs CRAV\SiLA\ WILLTAM.S 
lielfasf Nmthern 11 /iig - “If is ni.>'t diMiting .md e\c|msitely eonceived 
f mv tale whuh tin wntfi has ])la(ef1 ainul most unusn.d sunr>mKlmgs — nanieh, 
a dfitiu t in Soiitli Ahu a ” 

Magic Dominions. 

B^ .ARTHIM<F W AT l.IS, \nll\oi of “ Slijiju-d Mora mgs ” WithaFrontu* 
]iu-( e in Colours aufl t Illusii ,it ions by ( LA L I )E SHEl’PERSON, A R.VV’ S . 
Athenieum “Mi A T-' W.illi- writes with delightful inconsequence. Much 
wit and wisdom iiul channing uk as m jdi nty uiideilii the pretty both on the 
sill tail 


Two Troubadours. 


Bv l-SMT STL'.ART, Authoi of “ Ilaimn Siaruin,” A<’. With a Fnuitis- 
jU'fi 111 Colour and 8 llIiHtiation- 

■Ithfiiaam “ rouj’le of the most eng.iging enfants terriblcs mi.iginable.’ 
Ih’hsl Northern \]'hl^ “ Tlu book is brightly and pli.as.inlly written " 


NOT MANY SETS REMAIN OF 

Robert Browning’s Works. 

. CENTENARY EDITION. 

IN 10 VOLUMES, DEMY 8vo, 10s. 6d. NET EACH, PRINTED IN LARGE TYPE ON FINE PAPER. 

The Edition limited to 500 numbered copies for sale in this Country (and 250 copies for sale in the United States) will be sold in sets 
Lly Jt5 5.’. the set. Special Edition of 26 numbered copies on JAPANESE VELLUM, price JUO 10s. net the set, has been 

^ O L 13 O ^3 • 

With Introdurtunis by SIR l-KELiEKlC G KENYON. CB, D Litt , and a I’oitrait Frontispiece to each Volume. 

_“ As well nnnled ludiuoiislv annotated, and ciwctable an edition of the poet as can be miagmtd . . . this charming and scholai ly edition.” 

Th^ LjWct of thL volumes is as admirable as the tact which ha-, gone to the making of the illustrative and biographical notes, few but fit, 

•with which each is introduced." - - 

. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER S’ CO., 15, WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 
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DOGS AND THEIR MASTERS. 

Compiled by Marion Chappell. 5s. net. 

(Smith, Elder.) 

As a lover of dogs one does not know 
which most to admire : the almost passionate 
devotion which must have gone to the fashion- 
ing of this book or the book in itself, altording, 
as it does, such remarkable evidence of the 
kind of freemasonry which animates all who 
possess an affection for the canine creation. 

It would be possible, almost, to draw up a 

kind of philosophy from the 
materials brought together by 
the author. In this delightful 
anthology one finds tributes to 
oui four-footed friend from 
author? as old as Homer and as 
recent as “ Kichard rX'han.” 
poets, artists, player‘^ — all are 
represent cd ; and the Press is 
not forgotten. Piero are imagi- 
nation and reality, the one 
based surely on the other. And 
here is orderly arrangement also, 
which anthologies do not always 
have. Thus we have a section 
on “ Dogs in General.” There 
follow other sections, devoted 
respectively to “St. Bernards 
and Others,” ” Hounds of the 
Chase,” ” Dogs of the Gun,” 

"Terriers,” "Little Dogs,” and 
"Nondescripts.” There are 
seven illustrations in colour and 
ten in black and white ; the 
reproduction of the portrait by 
Mr. Briton Riviere, R.A., of Miss 
Chappell’s fine collie " Brush,” 
and that of the hitherto un- 
published drawing by Sir Edwin 
Landseer of a wire-haired terrier 
being particularly interesting. 

Several of the stories in the 
volume are published for the 
first time, and some of the con- 
tributions are enhanced in value 
by facsimiles of the senders' 
autographs The illustrations, 
of which wo give a selection of 
seven on this page, arc adniir- 



COCKER SPANir:L 



WATER SPANIEL 




novelist and knows how to use his experiences 
and his gifts to the best advantage. '' Corporal 
Cameron ” opens in Scotland, where young 
Cameron after leading a somewhat too easy- 
going life falls into disgrace and is shipped. of! 
to Canada, " the waster’s refuge.” But he is 
no waster, though he has been rather a fool so 
far. Out in Canada he sets himself to redeem 
his past ; makes a bad beginning and gets dis- 
charged foi losing his temper and forcibly 
shaking a little bully of an employer ; then 
goes up country and gets wotk on a farm. He 
knows nothing of farming, and is 
clumsy about learning, but is so 
bent on making good that 
with the help and encourage- 
ment of INIandy Haley, the far- 
mer’s daughter, he soon begins 
to improve. Here is his first 
glimpse of Mandy, who comes 
up behind him and warns him 
that he is using the wrong axo 
for splitting wood. " Turning 
he saw a girl of about seventeen, 

with little grace and less beauty, 
but strongly and stoutly built, 
and with a good-natured, if 
somewhat stupid and heavy face. 
Her air was dun in colour, coarse 
in texture, and done up loosely 
and carelessly in two heavy 
braids, arranged about her head 
in such a manner as to permit 
stray wisps of hair to escape 
about her face and neck. She 
was dressed in a loose pink 
wrapper, all too plainly of home 
manulacliire, gathered in at the 
Wtiist and successfully obliter- 
ating any hues that might in- 
dicate the existence of any grace 
of form, and sadly spotted and 
stained with grease and dirt. 
Her red, stout arms ended in 
redder and thicker luinds, decked 
with an array of black-rimmed 
nails. At his first glance 
Cameron was conscious of a 
feeling of rej)ulsK)n, but in a 
moment this teeliiig passed and 
he was surprised to find himself 


From Dogs and their Masters Aberdeen Terriers. 

{Smith, Elder). I'y K. RashU'iKh. 

Hn the possi ssion of Miss Chappell.) 


ably rcprodiK ed , they 
repres*ent a woudcrlul 
variety of dogs and add 
much to the attractiveness 
of a very charming an- 
thology. 



LURCHER 


.DACHSHUND 


CORPORAL CAMERON. , 

By Ralph Connor. 6s. (Hodder & 
Stoughton). 

If you analyse the secret of Ralph 
Connor’s immense popularity you find 
that in the first place he can always be 
depended upon to tell a good, live story ; 
he draws liis characters in bold and 
vivid colours ; he has a picturesque des- 
criptive gift, and wTites of the big, breezy, 
self-reliant men of the young world of 
Canada as he has known them. He has, 
in short, the full equipment of the 



looking into two eyes of 
surprising l()\'clincss, dark 
l)luc, well shaped and of 
such liquid depths as to 
suggest pools of water un- 
der forest trees.” Unlikely 
as it seems at the moment, 

it is through Mandy that a love interest 
comes into the story ; for love wakes a 
soul in 4:he girl and wonderfully trans- 
forms her. There is trouble at the farm ; 
Cameron is near to losing his life, and 
afterwards ^pes away, and passes through 
some thrilling adventures into the Mounted 
Police, which leads him into still more 
adventure, and it is whilst he is lying 
wounded in hospital that Mandy re-* 
appears in the story- -the transformed 
Mandy who is to maSe him at last " the 
luckiest man in the world.” It is a 
capital romance ; easily the best that we 
have come across this season. 
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CATTLE, SHEEP 
AND PIGS. 

By Frank Townend 

Barton, M.R.C.V.S. 

7s 6d. net. (Jarrokl ) 

Here is a book on the 
** practical breeding and 
keeping of cattle, sheej), 
and pigs,” that should 
be invaluable to farmers 
and agriculturists, 
whether their lands are 
great or small. Mr. Bar- 
ton knows all that is to 
be known concerning the 
animals he writes about, 
and sets out his know- 
ledge in plain and read- 
able terms. He deals 
with the selection of 
dairy cattle, explains the 
qualities of the various 
breeds, devotes much 
attention to the causes of 
diseases and the common 
ailments of cattle, and 
supplies a large number 
of useful prescriptions. 

Sheep are investigated 
with equal thoroughness. 

Their g e n e r a 1 manage- 
ment, variety, and dis- 
eases — with remedies, are 
described, and a special 
chapter is given to shear- 
ing, washing, and dipping. 

We pass on to pigs, jug- 
sties, and all that pertains 
to the pig in sickness and 
health. Finally, there are 
chapters on the Transit 
of Live Stock by Pas- 
senger Train, the Marking 
of Live Stock, Ranching 
in Argentina, and British 

Forage Grasses, Ensilage, and Poisonous l^Iants Nearly one 
hundred excellent illustrations, and an admir.ibly complete 



h>om Cattle, Sheep, and Pigs 

( ] at n'ld) 


Robbins 

(o\(r thittv years; herdmn.in .d thp Roy.'il Farms 
SaiuJiinfdi.mi), ami a Pn/c Shorthorn Sttcr. 
Photo 1)) (i (*. parsoiii, Alsayor. 

for which the publishers ast 
\Try low. 


index add to the value of 
a book that would be the 
happiest Christmas pre- 
sent for a cattle-breeder 
at home or abroad. 


MORE WILD 
ANIMALS AND 
THE CAMERA. 

Bv Walter P. Dando, 
F Z S. With 12 Collo- 
Y type Plates and 66 Illus- 
tral ions from Photo- 
gra])hs by tlie Author. 
6s net (Jarrokl.) 

Mr, Dando’s earlier 
work, ” Wild Animals 
and the Camera,” was so 
successful that he has 
followed it up with a 
second volume, produced 
in a similar manner. The 
book appears to have 
been written chiefly for 
the sake of the many fine 
photograjdis which the 
author has made of wild 
animals of every descrip- 
tion, but the brief notes 
on each animal are quite 
adecpiately done, and 
taken in the sum total, 
they embody a tremen- 
dous amount of informa- 
tion. For the illustrations 
once more we have noth- 
ing but praise. Many of 
them arc notably artistic, 
and all are clear and 
exceedingly well re pro- 
duced. Taken in con- 
junction with the text, 
thej" make a fine book 
price which seems to us 
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From The Infancy of Animals Chamois and Young. 

[Hutchinson]. Alter Woli. 

The ain.izinp surelooledness 

of the C;;haniO)S is the outcome of a 
vigorous selection roinniencing from 
a few hours after birth and sustained 
through life. Only the “fittest ’’ survive 

THE LIFE OF AN ELEPHANT. 

By S. Karulky-Wilmot, KC.IE 7s 6d. net. (Edward 
Arnold . ) 

" My I.ord the IClephant ” has long been the llicmc of 
song and story — wc think particularly of Mr. Kudyard 
Kipling in this connection — and it has a fascination for the 
animal lover, scarcely inferior to that possessed by the dog 
and the horse. For the elephant also is a friend of man, and 
in its intelligence 
probably surpasses 
all the remainder of 
the animal kingdom. 

Its bulk, of course, 
as the author re- 
marks, is destructive 
of familiarity, but it 
assists, perhaps, to 
raise it in our esteem 
— a Samson amongst 
the brutes placing its 
cnoimous strength 
obediently at the dis- 
posal of its pigmy 
masters, “content 
with fair treatment 
and instantly respon- 
sive to kindness in 
word or decd.“ Sir 
Sainthill Eardley- 
Wilmot’s treatment 
of his theme is both 
vivid and pictures- 
que, tracing the life 
of the typical ele- 
phant from birth till 
death. And he has 
the art of arresting 
and stimulating the 
attention by the 
intkxliieticHi of 


turous episodes in elephant life. For instance, we have 
a spirited account of the elephant mother defending 
her calf against the attack of a hungry tigress. It is a 
tremendous duel, ended by the elephant crushing the tigress 
against a tree, and then stamping it under foot until only a 
shapeless mass remains. A still more Homeric combat is 
that between two elephants contesting for leadership of the 
herd — a struggle that rages all night and from the arena of 
which even the mammoth companions of the pair discreetly 
keep clear. This battle of Titans ended, the victor attacks 
another bull — one bull must be supreme — and pays the 
penalty of entering on a fresh combat when nearly exhausted 
by the first, by being defeated in turn. And so we follow 
the career of the elephant, through herd-life to the time of 
Ills capture and then through his training for work and sport 
and pageant until his death, which in this case ensues from 
the bite of a cobra coiled in tlie green fodder from which 
the elephant makes his evening meal. Hy this time we 
have grown to love Mania Bux, and the Nemesis which 
befalls the snake which he crushes quietly under his mighty 
forefoot is small solace to our feelings. Throughout the 
tale is related in graphic phrases and with the sympathy 
and insight of the true animal lover. 'J'hc book is copiously 
illustrated by Iris Eardley-Wilmot. 

THE INFANCY OF ANIMALS. 

By W. P. Pycraft. With 64 Plates and 20 Illustrations in 

the Text. (Hutchinson) 

The scope of Mr. l^ycraft’s excellent v^olumc can best be 
indicated by a somewhat lengthy (Quotation from his pre- 
face : “ While most people find young animals ‘ interest- 
ing,' few perhaps realise how much more so they become 
when we ask the Why and the Wliercfore of their several 
peculiarities of form and colour, and of the degrees qi 
activity which they display on their entry into the world. 
The purpose of this book is to stimukite a wider interest 
in this theme, which contains food for thouglit not only 
for the evolutionist, but also for the students of sociology 
and all child life in particular, and for that large and grow- 
ing body who work under the banner of ‘ Nature Study.’ " 
Mr. Pycraft appears to us to have performed his task with 
eminent success. His book is exceedingly interestingly 
written, and we believe that it will be widely read. It 
should be noted that he deals not only with animals, but 
also with birds and fishes. The illustrations are numerous 
and excej^tionally effective. 




FROM CHATTO AND WINDUS’S LIST 


OUR BOOK OF MEMORIES: 1884-1912 

Deniy*8vo*"doVh^^& PRAED. With Photogravure Portrait and 9 other Plates. 

AX PRIOR PARK, and other Papers 

By AUSTIN DOBSON. With 6 Iliustrations. Crown 8vo, buckram, giit top 6s. 

ESSAYS IN FRESCO 

McCurdy, Editor of ‘The Note-Books of Leonardo da Vinci.’ With 6 lilustrations. Crown 8vo, 
buckram, gilt top, 5s. net. 

of papcis dealing with C onradm, Richard Cocur de Lion, Knzo, James I. of Scotland, and other figures in the 
great pageant of mediaevalism. 

MOZART’S OPERAS. A Critical Study 

By EDWARD J. DENT, Author of ‘Alessandro Scarlatti, his Life and Works.’ With Portraits and Musical 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 

THE MAN OF PLEASURE 

By RALPH NEVILL, Author of ‘London Clubs: their History and Treasures.’ With 28 Plates in Colour and 
Black and White. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 

THE FAVOURITES OF LOUIS XIV. 

By LE PETIT HOMME ROUGE. With 4 portraits. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 

THE COURT OF THE TUILERIES, 1852-1870 

By LE PETIT HOMME ROUGE. A New Edition. With a Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, clotli, gilt top, 5s. net. 

THE CHARM OF LONDON 

Passages Selected and Edited by ALFRED H. H^'ATT. With 12 Illustrations in Colour by Yoshio Markino. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net ; velvet calf, 7s. 6d. net 

THE CHARM OF VENICE 

Passages Selected and Edited by ALFRED H. HYATT. With 12 Illustrations in Colour by Harald Sund. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 5s. net ; velvet calf, 7s. 6d. net 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S 

* An Inland Voyage’ and ‘Travels with a Donkey.’ New Editions with 12 Coloured Plates and many others In 
Line by Noel Rooke. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net each ; Large Paper Copies, 12s. 6d. net each. 

MORTE D’ARTHUR 

By ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. Each page Illuminated in Colours and Gold in Missal Style, by Alberto 
Sangorski, and the whole reproduced in Facsimile upon ivory surface paper. Uniform with the Illuminated Editions of 
‘Stevenson’s Prayers’ and ‘The Sermon on the Mount.’ in quarto size, jap- vellum gilt, 6s. net; parchment full 
gilt, with silk tics, 8s. 6d. net. 

THE POEM BOOK OF THE GAEL | NEW 6s. NOVELS 

Selected and Edited by ELEANOR HULL. With Binding ' 

Design, Title-Page, and Initials reproduced from Irish MSS. . THE OUrCASTE By F. E. Penny 

Small crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. I a 


SHELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS 

Edited by RICHARD HERNE SHEPHERD. A New 
Edition, in Two Volumes, each with Fioiitispicce. Fcap. 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net each ; leather, gilt edges, 

3s. net each. 

MARCUS AURELIUS 

A Dramatic Poem. By JOHN PRESLANl), Author of 
‘Mary Queen of Scots,’ ‘Manin and the Defence of 
Venice,' ‘ The Deluge,’ etc. Fcap. 4to, cloth, gilt top, 

5s. net 

THE POCKET GEORGE BORROW 

Passages chosen by EDWARD THOMAS from the Works 
of BORROW. Cloth, 2s. net; leather, 3s. net 

GLIGES. A Romance 

Translated, with an Introduction, by L.^J. C^ARDINER, 
M.A.Lond., from the Old French of CHREtIEN DE 
, TROYES. Post 8vo, pure rag paper, brown boards, 
coloured top, 5s.net; pigskin, with clasps, coloured edges, 

7s.6iLiieL * 


, THE OUTCASTE 
I FAUSTULA 
; THREE WOMEN 


By F. E. Penny 
By John Ayscough 
By Netta Syrett 


: PANSY MEARES {^nd impression) 

By Horace W. C. Newte 


CHEADLE AND SON 
LARKMEADOW. 


By A. Hamilton Gibbs 
By Marmaduke Pickthall 


A DAUGHTER OF THE MORNING 

By Hugh de S^lincourt 


ONE OF US : A Novel in Verse 

By GILBERT FRANKAU. Third Edition. 3s. 6d. net. 

BRIDGE CATECHISM 

Questions and Answers, including the Portland Club Code. 

By ROBERT HAMMOND, Author of ‘ Scientific Whist 
Cards,’ etc. A New Edition. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6ll.net 
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From Black Beauty The Horse Fair. 

{Jarrold). 


“ BLACK BEAUTY.” 

The Autobiography o£ a Horse. With iS Plates in Colour 

by Cecil Aldin. 7s. bd. net. (Jarrold cS: Sons ) 

" Black Beauty is a classic, and one which should be 
111 the home of cv'ery child — and ol every man who has 
dealings w'lth horses. Children ol several generations have 
given it their approval, and have been the better lor read- 
ing it ; for this autobiography of a horse does not apjieal 
to the emotions by mere sentimentaht\' : it is lull ol good 
sense, and a first-hand knowledge of horses and horse- 
nature. But it is too late m the day to be reviewing 
“ Black Beauty ” as a story ; our concern is watli the 
handsome new edition of it just published. Here is the 
chance for generous grown-ups to till the ga-j) in the nursery 
bookcase. * Beneath the protective outside jiajier-cover 
Black Beauty jieers out to greet c.icli iitwv friend ; while 
w'lthin the book Mr. Cecil Aidin’.^ stirring illustrations show' 
the norse-hero in his many ups and dowms of life, and 
incidentally give some charming pictures of country life. 
It w'as a w’lse decision on the part of the publisher to pro- 
duce so good a story in new' form, with pictures of real 
merit to enhance its excellence. Mr. Aldin has, so to 
speak, created Black Beauty’s portrait — glossy coat, fine 
head, one wdiitc foot, and a w'hitc star on the forehead. 
The tale, with its pathos and its hard facts, gains impres- 
siveness from the pictures of the hero and his friends, and 
Mr. Aldin is at his happiest in following ihc fortunes of 
the horses of all classes which come into the book, llis 
heart seems to have been in his w'ork, and he has wdth his 
brush well supj)lcmeiited the interest of this well-loved 
story, and helped to make of it an ideal gift-book. 

THE STORY OF A HARE. 

By J. C. Tregartiien, F.Z.S. W4th 8 Illustrations. 6s. 

net. (Murray. ) 

Mr. Tregarthen has already proved himself an expert in 
the presentation of vivid and accurate life stories of wild 
animals, and he is repeating former successes in his latest 
book — which, by the way, is dedicated to Miss Marie 
Corelli. The scene of the story is placed in the extreme 
West of Cornwall, and the time at which the events 
described are supposed to have taken place is about a 


liundrcd \car^^ ago, cliielly because “ the more primitive 
days of a bygone Cornw'all allowed tlic iuclusKm of a more 
numerous fauna, and permitted the use of a wilder setting." 



From The Story of a Hare ’ '• He sat and listened." 


{Murray). 
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The author is fully con- 
scious of the dramatic 
effects which it is pos- 
sible to derive from such 
a story as that which he 
has to set before us, yet 
he never allows his crea- 
tures to exceed their 
natural limitations. We 
have found " The Story 
of a Hare ” a most en- 
joyable little volume. 

THE SHEEP AND 
ITS COUSINS. 

By R. Lydekker, 

F.R.S. 10s 6d. net. 

(George Allen.) 

The sheep is one of 
the first animals to be do- 
mesticated and brought 
under the familiar rule 
of man. It was food and 
clothing and a 
standard of 
wealth at th^ 
same time. 

To-day sheep 
are among the 
great sources 
of wealth: 
they feed us 
and clothe us, 
and in some 
countries are 
useful as beast 
of burden as 
well. So much 
everybody 
knows, but not 
that so many 
varieties exist 
of the sheep 
that a weighty 
volume can be 
devoted to a 
very simple 
enumeration 
and brief des- 
cription of 
them. Mr. 
Lydekker’s 
book is of great 
value and a 
worthy c o m- 
panion to his 
other volumes, 

** The Horse 
and its Rela- 
t i ves ” and 
The Ox and 
its Kindred.” 

Although the 
subject is 
treated chiefly 
from a naturad 
history point 
of view, the 
book contains 
many interest- 
ing pieces of 
information 
tlat ought to 
interest the 
flock-master 
and the breed- 
er, while the or- 
dinary reader 



From The Sheep and its Cousins 
{Allen). 


Head of Four-horned 
Piebald Ram. 

Fiom a photograph lent Ly Col. H Piatt. 



Trom Evolution in the Past 
{Herbert 6* Daniel). 


Flying Lizards. Remain^ found in Jurassic 
Strata of Bavaria. 

(Rhamphorynchus, P. oasskostrls. P. 


who likes to know more 
than he did will And a 
good deal of curiosity 
gratifled. He will learn 
something, for instance, 
about Astrakhan fur that 
may set his mind at rest. 
Mr. Lydekker devotes a 
chapter chiefly to the 
names of sheep in differ- 
ent languages. At the 
end of which he mentions 
the French hrebis, seem- 
ing uncertain as to its 
origin. Is it not simply 
the Latin vervex ^ 


EVOLUTION IN 
THE PAST. 

By Henry R. Knipe, 
F.L S. With 50 Illus- 
trations by Alice B. 
Woodward, 6 by Ernest 
Bucknall. and 
4 Text-Draw- 
ings 12s 6d. 
net. (Herbert 
I't Daniel.) 

Mr. Kni])u 
5X])r4)sscs the 
pur]iose of his 
book in the 
following 
words: "I 
ha\'e endeav- 
oured to give 
m non-te cli- 
nical language, 
and in some de- 
tail, an account 
of ancient lilc 
as now known 
a 11 d 11 n d e r- 
stood. The 
wider and in- 
creasing inter- 
est in the 
sulijccl is, no 
doubt, irf part 
owing to many 
recent dis- 
coveries of 
important fos- 
sil remains. 
The whole sub- 
ject, however, 
b e c a m c i n- 
vested with a 
new intere.st as 
soon as it came . 
to be recog- 
nised that all 
modern life 
has been evol- 
ved, step by 
step, from the 
life of the 
past.” With 
this object in 
view, the 
writer divides 
his book into 
chapters corre-^ 
spending with 
the various 
geological 
periods of the 
eartb^ 
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Messrs. CONSTABLE’S Xmas Announcements. 

JUST PUBLISHED, ' 

KARAKORAM HIMALAYA, 1909. 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE EXPEDITION OF 

H.R.H. PRINCE LUIGI AMEDEO OF SAVOY, THE DUKE OF THE ABBRUZZI. 

By DR. FILIPPO DE FILIPPI, F.R.G.S., Author of “Ruwen/on,'’ 

With a Preface by H.R.H. THE DUKE OF THE. ABBRUZZI. Profusely Illustrated with Waps, Panoramas, and Photo- 
graphs by VITTORIO SELLA. IN JW'O VOLUMES. £3 3s. net. Also Edition de Luxe. ICxquisilely bound in 

Vellum. £5 5s. net. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

The Letters of a Post Impressionistt being the Familiar Correspondence of 

VINCENT VAN GOGH 

With an Introdnclion by A. M. LUDOVJCl. With Illustrations reproduced from Van Gogh’s Works. Svo. 7s. 6d. net 
This book will be welcomed as the only hrsl-hand account ol the post impressionists which has yet appeared. Van 
Goghs own life w'as one long struggle with poverty, ill-health, and failure, yet the s]:)irit ol a true, brave, and single- 
hearted man, insjiired with a tervent devotion to art, breathes tlirough these pages The book is full ol human interest, 
and the portrait of Van Gogh and the numerous illustrations add to its attractiveness 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE CREED OF MY HEART and other Poems 


By E. G. A. HOLMES 


Author ol “ What Is and What .Might Be." c(c. 3s. U. net. 

THREE BEAUTIFUL COLOUR BOOKS. 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS 


10s. 6d. net. 


A sumptuous edition of these lamous stories, beautifully illustrated with 20 colour plates and 20 full-page Illustrations and 
numerous line Illiislraiums in the text by RENE BULL. 

BILL THE MINDER i.. 

A delightful book, uritten and Illustrated with lO coloured jilate.s and 15 full-p.iye line Illustrations and 100 line draw- 
ings by W. HEATH ROBINSON. 

CHILDREN OF THE NEW FOREST 5*. By CAPTAIN MARRYAT 


A New Kdition Beautifully Illustrated in colour by 
“ 7 he most beautiful books of the Year ” — The W orld 

THE LETTERS OF GEORGE 
MEREDITH 

COLLECTED AND EDITED BY HIS SON 

Two vols., 2U. net. (end Impression). 

SELECTED PASSAGES FROM THE 
WORKS OF BERNARD SHAW 

5 ,. net. MRS. G. B, SHAV 

WHEN I WAS A CHILD 

Written and Illustrated by YOSHI O MARKING 
( 2 nd Impression.) 6 s. net. 

THE FOURTH GENERATION 


( 4 lh Impression.) 12s. 6 d. net. 

THE GUADALQUIVIR 

Illustrated. 7t. M. net. 


By JANET ROSS i 


By PAUL GWYNNE 


A MODERN PILGRIM IN MECCA 

Illustrated. lOi. M. net. By A. J. B, WAVELL 

THE GATEWAY OF SCOTLAND 

Illustrated. 10». 6d. net. ^^_G;_BR^DLEY 

ITALIAN TRAVEL SKETCHES 

Illustrated. It. W. net. ProLjAMES^SULL^QJLLjD. 

THE COMPLETE POEMS OF 

George meredith 

7*. 6d. net Cloth, and lOt. 6d. net Leather. 


nC) 1 Ss. By CAPTAIN MARRYAT 

E. BOYD SMITH. 

XMAS FICTION. 

PRISCILLA MRS. GEORGE WEMYSS 

Author of “ I he ITolessional Aunt,” etc. 

(2iid Impression.) 

THE hero of HERAT maud diver 

Author of “ Ca])t. Desmond, \"C. etc. 

(2nd Impression.) 

‘ Will l)c wclcumu It) llKtUb.iiKh of rc.idcit^ ” - Tin. Oniphu 

EVE MAARTEN MAARTENS 

(4th Impression.) Author of “ The Healers,'’ “Dorothea,” 
etc. “This IS a fine story.” — ruiuli. 

A SLICE OF LIFE ROBERT HALIFAX 

.\urh(.r of “A A\ histhng Woman,” etc. 

“ \ hguic III picsciit-d.iy litcratuic wlio must not In uvt.i lookul."-- ’tin 
JJnlisli It ccUy. 

THE IMPOSSIBLE SHE R. RAMSAY 

Just Published. Autlu'r of “The Key oi the Ifour,” 
etc. A .Sporting Novel. 

“ line story. One we can recoumu ml.”— 'l.'u. 7 nyunc. 

TOMMY TREGENNIS 

4.. 6d. net. MARY E. PHILLIPS 

“ We do not expect to read a truer or inettu i book." — T lie Allunuuin. 

RED REUBEN HERBERT "W. TOMPKINS 

Author of “The Complete Idler,” etc. 

A romantit story of the ICssex Marshes. 

ROSE OF THE GARDEN 

KATHARINE TYNAN 

( 2 nd ImpressiOn.) Author of “ The Sweet Enemy,” etc. 

THE BLUE WALL R. w. CHILD 

“We can waiinly cuiiiinend this book." — The U e^itiiuisto 

MY LOVE AND I MARTIN redfield 


THE POEMS OF ADAM LINDSAY “We can waiinly cuiiiinend this book." — The 1 
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whole forming a complete study of a}l manifestations 
of life on this planet. The general reader should pay 
particular attention to the word “ non-technical " 
in Mr. Knipe's announcement of his purpose. 
Throughout the whole of the book the author 
never becomes confusing by an improper use ol 
scientific language, and it forms one of the most 
brilliant works of popular science which we re- 
member ever to have encountered. Special atten- 
tion should be given to the magnificent senes of 
illustrations, principally by Miss Alice 11 Wood- 
ward, in which the creatures of the past are 
restored so far as possible in their natural sur- 
roundings. 

HARDY PERENNIALS AND 
HERBACEOUS BORDERS. 

By Walter P W right. With 27 Illustrations in 

Colour, 53 in Black and W'hite, and 9 Diagrams 

I2S. 6 d. net. (Headley ) 

Mr. Walter P. Wright and his publishers, Messrs. 
Headley, deserve particularly well of the garden - 
lover for this fine volume on a branch of garden- 
ing in which knowledge is useful and is sure to 
be put to good account. Mr. Wright is, of course, 
a voluminous writer on horticultural topics, but 
he has seldom done work which will be more 
generally welcomed than that in " Hardy Peren- 
nials and Herbaceous Borders." So practical and 
easily comprehensible a writer deserves the grati- 
tude of the gardening public. The publishers have 
performed their part with ecpial skill. Not onl\ 
is the volume exceptionally handsome in its 
general production, but it is very liberally 
illustrated with a beautiful and useful v'ariety 
of pictures. In fact, " Hardy Perennials and 
Herbaceous Borders " is a fine book and one 
which should rival in popularity " Alpine Flowers 
and Rock Gardens," the sister volume published 
last vear. 




I rom Hardy ' Perennials and 
Herbaceous Borders 

{Headley), 


“Where the hours steal by amid 

THE WHITE LILIES." 

Bower and sun-dial in a Hampshire villa garden. 
Photo, by F. Mason Guod. 





THE NEW GARDENING. 

By W'alter P. Wright. 6s. (Grant Richards.) 

In a brief preface to " The New Gardening " JMr. \ alter 
P. Wright truthfully says that the book is a guide as well 
as a record, and adds that " an cndciivour has been made 
to impeirt a literary flavour to the chapters without im* 
pcding the practical movement." Mr. Wright’s " en- 
deavour " has been entirely succcs.sful, and he has given us 
a most useful and at the same time a most readable and 
interesting volume. He does not conceal his dislike of the 
so-called natural gardens, which at present seem to enjoy 
such popularity. " Formalism is not dead," he says. 
" At a period when the triumph of ' natural ’ gardening is 
loudly proclaimed, we see the Japanese garden, the clipped 
tree, the rectangular rose garden with the angular Yew 
hedges high on the wave of favour. Humanity is a being 
of form." He maintains that the new art of gardening 
must begin with a thorough knowledge of plants, and that 
plants which the gardener has been unable to study should 
be left out of his garden. There are some capital illustra- 
tions ; forty-eight of them reproductions from photographs 
and six very fine colour plates. Everyone who loves a 
garden and would know h&w to cultivate it to the best 
advantage should secure a copy of this book, read it, and 
keep it on his bookshelf for reference. It would be diffi- 
cult to find a book of the sort more pleasantly instructive. 

THE NET. • 

By Rex Beach. 6s. (Hodder & Stoughton.) ' 



In the few years Rex Beach has taken 
among the most popular 

nowadays he is rapidly becoming equally popular in this 
The New Gardening Mioonopsis intigrifolia, country. His tales of life in the mining camps and in the 

(Gf^ RkhafisX. 
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trom Blue-Bird Weather “‘Well,’ he said pleasantly 

( Appleton ). WHAT comes next. Miss 

HeROLD P’” 


wild outland-^ of Aint'rica arc lull ol \ ii^our and niovcnuait 
and colour, and have the vivid realism that comes ol 
lia\'ing seen and known and li\a'(l 111 t)ie tliuk ol sm h 
stirring phases of existence as are descril)ed 111 them 
"The Net” breaks new ground and rel.ites a biilliantly 
woven story of mvstery and cxiitcmenl, in \shich the 
sinister secret society ot the Mafia jd.ivs an nnj)ortant j)art 
There are two heroines, one an American girl, tJie other .1 
Sicilian, and a strong love interest makes a delightful 
thread of romance through one of the most iiigemous and 
thrilling of sensational tales. J'lie cliaracters aie drawn 
with unusual skill and hfe-likcness, and it im sate to s.iv 
that everyone who cares for a brisk. cle\ crly-imagined 
story, crowded with incident and surjiriscs, will hud 
"The Net” a fascinating and tl-roughly enjoyablt 
book. 


SIMON BRAN DIN. 

By Paul Neuman. 6s (John Murray ) 

In ” Simon Brandin,” Mr. I’aul Neuman takes as his 
motif the Russian Terrorists’ attacks on high officials, and 
that chapter in*their campaign when they discovered that 
their leader was in reality an “ agent provocateur. The 
name Alexeieff biars a fairly close resemblance to that of 
a notorious individual who actually played this double 


part, and whoso name was at one time on every- 
body’s lips in connection with the spiriting away of 
his enemy’s daughter outside Aldwycli Theatre. 
To add further verisimilitude to his story, Mr. 
Neuman locates his conspirators m Mecklenburgh 
Square, Gower Street, etc., and it is possible even 
to identify the florist’s shop from which the Nihilist 
set out to " remove ” Alcxeioff. With no little 
skill the shallow .selfish life of a young English 
anstocr.it who wins the heart and hand of a 
comedy actress and presumably ” lives happily 
ever after ” is contrasted with the uiLselfish lives 
of these Terrorists, who speedily arrive at the 
condemned cells of the fortress of St. Peter 
and St I’aul. Yet happiness of a sort is theirs 
loo, and gleams of a greater ha])pmess to come. 
Not that Mr. Neuman altogether approves of 
llieir methods, in fact his closing pages are de- 
voted to the enunciation ot the principle that 
terrorism is less admirable, as it certainly is 
l(‘ss effective, than ])atience. ICven the persecutor 
IS seen to have his merits. hN'cn the black raven 
has " one little tiny sjiot of white.” Thus it is 
that Simon Ihandin, who had devoted all his 
life and wealth to the task of avenging his 
slaughtered ]Xirents, and his downtrodden race, 
comes to see that there is a more excellent 
\\\\y. Jvomantic feelings ])lay no inconsiderable 
part in this evolution and in this contest 
between sellh'ss jiatriolism and high and spirit n;il 
but selfish altec'tioii the great analytical jiowcr 
ot Mr. Neum.in hiuls lull scojic lor Us cxcrci.se. 



From The Adventures ot a 'Only one person in the 
Modest Man world can ever matter 

(Appleton), TO me-now." 
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massacre, five years afterwards. It is full of 
thrilling adventures and bristles all through 
with excitement Its heroine, Nara, is a 
little Eurasian dancing girl who is saved 
tiom her profession by her dead father’s 
friend and sent to school in England. Birt 
after five years she returns to India, and the 
strong passionate love she has for the man 
uho rescued her and his love for her 
strengthens them to defy all obstacles and, 
befiicnded by Fate, to trample under foot at 
last the frustrated plans of their enemies 
Mr C E Pearce has a virile, vigorous style , 
he has written othci gallant stories of the 
days of the Mutiny, but none that has been 
more ingeniously contrived 01 more ably 
written than this 


CHRISTINE : 

A Guernsey Girl. B\ L Gvi 1 n ^ m Kouin 

hs (Hurst & Blackett ) 

1 his novel will be especially inteiestmg to 
those who are intimate with Guernseys Island, 
and familiar with the places that form a 
backgiound to Christine s joys and sorrows 
But all who read it, even if they ha\e never 
stepped on Guernsey soil, will Ihoioughly 
enjoy the story Miss (,allicnne Kobin s skilful 
pen has provided for them She is wise in 
her forenote to state that the chaiattcrs are 
all fictitious, for they are as natural and 
tiue to life as if they wtie drawn from it 
T isabeaii Perchard is a particularly^ clc\ci 
study, with her shrewd, hard nature and 
hei avarice for wealth, she makes a \ivid 
contrast to the gentle, timid Christine, who 
enters the book under a cloud of mis 
fortune, and lives through trials and 
trouble to meet at last with a very real 
happiness. 


From The Streets of Ascalon ‘ ‘ a to be Sir Charles aftc r all, 

(Appleton). ^‘‘^‘‘^‘‘“dcaress.nglj 

THE STORY OF FRANCIS HORATIO AND 
HIS THREE COMPANIONS 

By lliLLLL Samson Illustrated 4s Od net (J M 

Dent ) * 

Mr Samson enters the liter ir\ lists a champion of the 
Ideal and of Romance as against Diy-as-Dust and the 
Mateiial One who has spent, as it would seem, days and 
nights with the philosojihers of the 1 atherland, who know's 
his Cailylc also, he is not above essaying experiments with 
his mother tongue 1 bus he giv cs us the \ cib “ to lomance/' 
in the initial line of his " Piclimmary ” It picpaics the 
reader for thoughts that may be " precious ” in a double 
sense Ihere are visions about “ hrancis was given to 
visions,” and some of them aie very beautiful His com- 
panions ” aic bailor, Knight, and Saint. And as we follow 
Ins story vse dwell among untrodden w ays and catch glimpses 
of the light that never was on sea 01 land, ” the consecration 
and the po( t’s dieam ” Ihc book is one m which imagina- 
tive youth will delight, and m which the moie mature in 
years may gather many ” little flowers ” of vital thought. 
Here is a posy ” Let us thank God that Youth knows not , 
let us pray that Age mav delay her steps even to the thics- 
hold of Death so that, young in heart, wc may^ bear with 
us to the end our wishes and oui hopes ” And Age, in his 
study, may have worse companions than Don Quixote, 
Nelson, and Saint Francis 

a star of the east 

By Charles E Pearci 6s. (Stanley Paul & Co ) 

“ A Star of the East }' is a romantic novel which com- 
mences in the year i8y and ends at the time of the Delhi 
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hfom The Story of Francis Horatio Francis Horatio. 

Hia Three Companions From a sketch b/ bib mead the iviesu 
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HARRAP’S BOOKS BEAUTIFUL 

Mr. Poffdny’s Neta Colour Book for 1912 n A n a -r 
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Or. THE LEGEND OF THE HOLY GRAIL 

Retold from Ancient Sources, with acknowledgment to the ** Parsifal ** 

of Richard Wagner 

By T. W. ROLLESTON 

With igj Pafi^es rcprocliicod by T.ii lio'^r.ijdiy m 'I'wf) C'oloiir^, and Sixteen l^lates reproduced 

bv the toui -colour jirocess 

By WILLY POGANY 

Ordinary Edition.— Size ti x in. Bound in Cloth Jcxira, Price 1 5s. net, Boxed. 

Bound in Pull Velvet J^ersian, ya])p Price 21s. net, lioxed 
Limited Edition. - Printed on hand-made I’aper Janiited to =^25 copies for Pngland 
md America, signed and numbered b> the Artist 

Each copy includes an Original Etchings specially drawn and executed for the Limited Edition, 

Bound m Vellum. Price £2 2s. net, Boxctl 

This new book is a companion but not a repetition ol “ 'rannhaiiser " The general scheme 
of decoration is similar, but the theme has been tre ited with the ongmahty now expected 
In mi Ml }*ogany 

P\erv page, including the lettering, is the ^^or^: ot the Artist i'liere are many auto- 
litiiogra])hs, w Inch are all but original diawings. and numerous line drawings The Sixteen 
J Mate', in 1 nil colours are rejiroduced onasomewJnt larger scale than in " 'I'annhauser,*' 
ind their delicacy ol colouring will be giealK a]ipn‘ciated It is music in colour and tone 
and Ihe book cannot tail to appeal strongly to lovers ol Wagner’s music. The 
jiaper .selected is pearly grey in colour ; considerably lighter m tone, that is, than the paper 
Cover c:>f (Jrdinary Edition used for “ Tannhaiiser ” 

A prospectus — printed on the special paper to he employed, and containing examples of the 

Illustrations— will be sent upon application. 

THE 1912 VOLUME • • - 

OF THE FAMOUS 1 HC 1^ BirieS 

“MYTHS’* SERIES aild thC 

Myths and Christmas Child 

Legends of bv lilian cask 

1 a na Tk Profusely Illustrated m C'olours 

By F. HADLAND DAVIS charming l^icl PaiicTs, by 

.'Vutluu- of “ Th( of 111.' r 

.Spnii' ’• \M. WILLY POGANY 



THE 1912 VOLUME 
OF THE FAMOUS 
“MYTHS’* SERIES 

Myths and 
Legends of 
Japan 

By F. HADLAND DAVIS 

.'Viithor of “ Th( of lln' 

\ clliiw Spi 1114,” ' 5 '^'* • 

With 32 Original Platen in 
Colour In E.yi:i yn ICvul, and 
with a complete Cdoss.iry and 
Index DemySvo.S,: x 5 1 fu 
43- Letti'i )'»res'> 

Jhniiid in Handsome' ( lotli 
(’o\ er, ri( hl\ d<‘c orated Cult- 
top. price ‘7s. 6d. net; or 
Velvet Per'>ian . vapp, 1 Os. 6d. 
lu't , also m choic(‘ bindings, 
Boxed, Full Morocco. 21 s. uel ; lliiU Vellum, 15 s. net; 
Half Morocco, 15 s. 

This volume forms the coin])letest collection of Japanese m\ tlis 
and legends that has vet appeared w itliin the cov ers of one 
book. The style ol the book is dehghtiul, and tlie Author has 
made the siil)]eet the clnet study ol his iile Miss l*Ari 's 
illustrations are beautiful and striking ami will add to ti c 
reputation she gained by !u-r illustrations to •• Irdian t.nds 
and Heroes." 

The^^mance Series, 5s. n t. 

NEW VOLUMES 1912 

10. Shakespeare's 
Stories of the 
English Kings 

Retold by 

THOMAS CARTER 

Doctor of Theology. 

With Sixteen Exquisite Illus- 
tration.s in Full Colours by 
Gertrude Demain Hammond, 

R.l 

11. The Boys’ 

Froissart 

Selected from Lord Bciiicr’s Tiaiis- 
latiou of the “ Chioniclcs ” ' 

By MADALEN EDGAR, M A. 

With Sixteen Illustrations by M. Meredith Williams 




Size 8, X G_i m. 

Bound in ClotJi b'xlra, with 
ajiproiiriate Design by U c* 
Artist, Cxilt-lop, IMme 5s. net 
'J'he motif ol this book is tiu* old 
cuuntr\ legend tliat a child 
born on ( lirislmas l)a\ is able 
to se(‘ h'aines 'Tlu^ hero is a 
Christmas child, who \ery earls' 
comes to his inherilaiu(‘ and 
in(‘ets M'ltama and mans' lesstT lA 


h>h fays and sprites.] 
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SUMPTUOUSLY ILLUSTR^TLD 

The Song of Hiawatha 

By HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 

With an Introduction by 
Dr Frank 
W. (iUNSAUl.US. 

With vSixtv - Four Full- 
]iage rejiroductions from 
Pilot ographs, of which 
Res ell are in Colours, and 
Front is])iece in PJioto- 
gra V lire. By G r .a c E 
Cu wDLKR Horn. 

Sixe lo X 7I in , 26^ pages. 

Bound in Cloth Extra, 
Ciilt - toj), with Indian 
Dc'sign. 

I Tice 10 s. 6d. net, 
Boxed. 

Bound in Full I'crsian, 
y.-i]!}), Price 15s. net, 


0? SONG or 
H lAWATHA 


U 

H E N R t' 
V/ADSWOKTH 
lonceellov/ 


Cover of 10s. 6d. Edition. 


This IS certainly the most 
sumptuous edition of 

. «««»• wno iri/irikK NiiB VERt Cover of 1 Os. 6d. Kdition. •‘Hiawatha." Ihe illus- 

A BOOK TOR EVEMT NJ^SERr trations present the 

Stories to Tell to uniioren I.cgond as it is played by the native Oj ibw ay Ind ans. The scenery 

By SARAH CONE BRYANT is the forest itself, a real native village, a great lake. The actors 

With Sixteen Illustrations in Colour* by Patten A\ ilson. descendants of the tribe of whom Hiawatha w^as one, and to 

Size 8.^ X 55 in. 240 pages Letterpress, Price 5 s. net. them every point of the drama has re'il significance. Miss Horn’s 

AH the best childhood stories collected by a famous raconteur, exquisite pictures give the sensation of the real thing. 

■ A't-a; IlluUraled Catalogue of Books Beautiful post free upon application to •— 

, i:dOMl>OM > 

GEORGE O. HARRAP *& CO 3 Portsmouth Street Kingsway W.C. 
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From John Graham, Sub-Lieutenant, R.N. **And ‘stood by* with the small guns to fire 

{Blachie). directly either of them was shown up in 

THE SEARCHLIGHT BEAMS." 


THE LADY MARRIED... 

By the Author of “ 7'ho Lady of the Decoration ” 6s. 

(Hodfler & Stoughton ) 

There is so much that could be said, yet so little that 
need be said in recommendation of this book. The fact 
that it is a sequel to “ The Lady of the Decoration ” must 
surely speak for itself, and those who have read that 
delightful novel will be glad to meet again with the lady 
whose whimsical humour and charming, vivacious letters 
have already afforded them so much wholesome pleasure. 
After nine years of contented married life the lady’s hus- 
band goes to China to make some dangerous scientific 
investigations, and his wife, unable to stay in Kentucky 
without him, travels out and across to Japan to be as 
close to him as possible. These letters of hers written 
to a friend in Italy tell of her hopes and fears, her adven- 
tures and experiences, of the prominent part she plays in 
an unusual romance, of the Eastern customs which delight 
and annoy her, and of the pain and jileasure that visit her 
in the blossomy picturesque land of the IMikado. The 
unknown author writes with the daintiest possible touch, 
and has unfi>lded here a story as tender, as humorous, and 
as cliisively patlietic as “ 'I he Lady of the Decoration ” 
itself was. 

A ROMANCE OF BILLY GOAT HILL. 

By Alice Hegan Kici: 6s (llodder 6c Stoughton ) 

The heroine of ]Mrs. Hegan K ice’s new Kentucky story 
is unique among heroines in that she has no C hristian name. 
Her mother dies when she is born and her father decides 
to leave his daughter to choose a name lor herself when she 
is grown up. Meanwhile, partly through the negro ser- 
vants, she comes to be called Miss I.ady ” ; and Miss 
Lady she remains to the end of the story, flatly declining, 
when she does grow up, to change her nickname for a real 
one. The story is told in Mrs. Hogan Rice’s own irresist- 
ibly attractive manner, and the character drawing through- 
out is vivid and strong. Miss Toady’s romance is arrested 
at the outset by one of those promises " made for a day, 
and kept through the years.’' Don Morley, with whom 
she is in love, gets mixed up in some shooting affair at a 
public-house, and subsequently disappears. Between Miss 
Lady and her father there exists a deep affection, and th6 
father is greatly troubled about the shadow over Morley 
and his daughter’s happiness ; he is obliged to go from 
home for a few days, but determines as soon as he returns 


to set to work to 
straighten things 
out. " Soon as 
I get back,” he 
says, “ I’ll take 
the matter up.* 
Sift it clean to the 
bottom. We'll 
give Morley every 
chance to square 
himself. But 'til 
then, you won’t see 
him if you can help 
it, or read his 
letters, if he writes ? 
You don’t mind 
promising me tliat 
much, do you ? ” 
" T promise, dad- 
dy,’’ says Miss 
Lady, and thus 
tangles up her life. 
For her father 
never returns home 
again, he is killed 
in a railway acci- 
dent, and her blind 
loyalty to this pro- 
misc eventually 
leads her into a 
marriage (one of re- 
spect rather than love) with an elderly professor-author — 
a widower with three children. The subsequent develop- 
ment of the plot shows how things are gradually smoothed 
out, and the ingenious situations devised by tlic author 
give plenty of scope for the introduction of characters such 
as Mrs. Wiggs herself would love to meet. One of the 
quaintest of these is Chick, a little dumb boy, who has 
been an unsuspected witness of the shooting affray, and 
who proves of great importance when Don Morley returns 



From The Romance of Submarine ' Ebcapino prom a sunken 
Engineering Submarine. 

(Seeley), 




GAY e? HANCOCK’S GIFT BOOKS 


. A Beautiful Gift "Book. 

Poems of Passion 
and Pleasure 

By ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 

With 20 Illustrations in Colour 
by DUDLEY TENNANT, 

Size 11. i . 9 inches. Cloth, nchl}^ gilt extra. 
15 /a net. 

Also EDITION DE LUXE, limited to 500 
copies, printed on hand -made paper, bound 
in Vellum, and signed by the Author and 
Artist, £2 2s. net. 



POEMS by ELLA 
WHEELER WILCOX. 

Only complete and authorised editions. 


Poems of Passion 
Poems of Pleasure 
Poems of Power 
Poems of Cheer 
Poems of Progress 
Yesterdays 


Poems of Sentiment 
Maurine 
Three Women 
Kingdom of Love 
Poems of Experience 
The Englishman 


Cover Design of Wilcox IS - edition/ 


1/- net each, in Limp White ('loth. 
2/6 net each, in Liinj) Lambskin, 

3/6 net (“ach, in X’elvet C.alf. 

Double Volupies in v iriuiis stNlc*. of biiulinj;. 


GEMS from WILCOX. 

Four separate selections carefully prepared 
under the headings— 

FAITH HOPE LOVE CHEER 

Sixe 4 in. y 2 in., Jap. \’elliim, 6d. net each ; 
Velvet Calf, with Picture End-papers, 1 /- net 
each . also in padded polished Levant, gilt 
edges, 2/6 net each. 


New Volume. 

First Edition : 10.000 Copies. 


’ THE ENGLISHMAN ” and other poems. By Ella Wheeler Wilcox 


Two New Editions of this Populnr Hook l)> 

KATE DOVOI.AS WIOGIN. 

THE BIRDS’ CHRISTMAS CAROL 

Spocidl Hnli(bi) I (luion bull of Illustrations in 
Colfuji. bi/c X inclu's Wall a clecoratiM 
Cloth binding 3/6 net. 

THE BIRDS’ CHRISTMAS CAROL 

With 4 full-p.iun Coltuiiul Illustrations Si7t', 

6* X 5 IMS. Cloth (lilt, with Coloured Wrappe i 

1/6 net 

*,* This is the Volume that contains the RugglCS 

Family Party. 


THE GREEN DOOR 

By MARY E. WILKINS. 

With four Coloured Hirtures 1 )\ PrailClS B. Hlley. 
Si/e X 5 inches. Cloth nili, 1/6 net 
A Pretty Stor> .iboul .in inquisitive little girl 


By ELU WHEELER WILCOX. 

POETRY. 

Poems of Love. A Selection. Illnstrated. 216 nil 

The IaOvc Sonnets of Abelard end Heloise. 

Illustrated. 4/6 net. 

The New Hawarian (Jirl. (A Play.) lllustr.itt'd. 

2 /- net 

Autograph and Birthday Book. Si/e o in. > ft in. 

Illustrated \elv(tCall. 10/6 net. 

Great Thoughts for Each Day's Life. (Autograph 

Hook.) 2/6 net. 

Poems— 100 Selected. Cloth, 1/- net , Vehcl I’crsian 

1/6 ne t 


PROSE. 

A Woman’s Letters. (hist Puhlishi d ) 4/6 net. 

New Thought Common Sense. 4/6 net 

Arc You Alive ? 4/6 net. 

Diary of a Faithless Husband. 1/- net 

Six Bad Husbands andlSix Unhappy Wives. !/• not. 




mr " s Mil s/i / 




EPIGRAMS OF EVE A FLOWER 

H\ Soi niL Irene I oi h. , ANTHOLOGY 


Hj Soi niL Irene I oi h. j AlMIrlULUijT 

With C'olnmed Frontisj.ier. ' SikcM’d .md lllustratid by 

and othi I Illiistiation^ !•> i Ali n n R a\m in( . s. 

Ruby Lind. „ v inches, vMth i.- 

Si/i Ni ' 5i in Cloth CiU. 1 hree - Coloiii Illu'-tr.ttioiis 

3/6 ne. > 


L \\' W'liios (IK \\ portrait). 


I ( // {K\II\(, ^^)l I L. 

THE MODERN 
EVANGELINE 

Hy Ca I in KiNi Wii ^on 
(loan - \ (1 , ( Inih gilt, 6/- 
M i'7 uttisM 'o''f — “Dm luioiiii 
i>^ I gill whom ( v( 1 y oiu 


Slaitila^il — “His sketches ot quaint areliiu ctiire, imjiosing chiirclus and hclliits, lidtcls 
de \ill», gates and sliecl iiuadeiits are adiinraLlL.' 

SOME OLD FLEMISH TOWNS 

Wiitten and fllustiated by GEORGE ^W^HARTON EDWARDS. 

Size, lo X (A ms. Pp. '.Mih 5 Coloiin<l .aIkI 30 Halftone Full-p.igi' Platens, Cl.«th gili, gill lop, 

boNed 18/- net 


A unique journey of five months on the Mississippi. 

THE LOG OF THE “EASY WAY” 

By JOHN L. MATTHEWS. 

Demy 8vo. Pp. 280, with 24 1 -idI-page Illiistraticms fiorn Photographs by the Author, rioih gilt, 6/-nt-l. 

Mr. Matthews and his bride built a small " House-boat," and going on board tlie da> of ih< ir inaniagt, ,if 
Chicago, drifted down the Mississippi to New Orleans, luuig a life of idyllic charm and excitement for hvi nioii 1 s 


QDATIO A Colonrod Picture worth Framing, by Dudley Tennant, illus« 
trating “The Land of Nod," size 7* in. x 5 in., together with 10 
Popular Poem, by Mr., wile. 


LONDON ! OAY & HANCOCK, Ltd., 12 « la Henrietta st, covEnt earoen. EDINBURCH : 34. north bridoe. 
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THE WRATH OF 
MAN. 

By Silas K. Hocking. 
With 5 Illustrations by 
P. B. Hickling. 3s. 6d. 
(Warne.) 

Sam Mexton is a 
“ crook.** His little girl 
has been slightly in- 
jured in a street acci- 
dent and has been 
detained at the hospital 
for a night. On the 
next day Sam presents 
Jiimsclf with the inten- 
tion of taking her away. 
To his surprise he is 
offered another little 
girl. He notes that she 
is well-dressed and de- 
cides that she is worth 
kidnapping. His mind 
is made up in an in- 
stant. He greets her as 
his daughter and takes 

Front Heroes of Science Lord Kelvin in Private Life. her away, intending to 

{Seeley), in tbe above photoRraph, taken by his niece, Miss Mary hold her for ransom. 

Hancock Thomson, Lord Kelvin IS seen reading a soundinj; taken j' j ji j. i 

from his yacht. His brother, James, is luoking on. He tllCIl finds that She 

is the daughter of his 

to take his trial. He’s a ash-barrel baby,'* says one of great enemy — a wealthy Lancashire manufacturer. Re- 
Chick’s friends, describing him, “ he ain’t got no real folks, venge is now his animating motive. He brings up the girl 

and he’s been to the Juvenile Court twice ; once for “ anyhow,” in the hope that she will become a criminal, 

hopping freights and once fer me and him smashin’ However, he has reckoned without her . . . but we must 

winders.” ” A Romance of Billy Goat Hill ” is Mrs. certainly not tell any more of Mr. Rocking’s excellent plot. 

Hegan Rice at her liest. The book is a worthy 
successor to ” Mis. \\'iggs,” and should take the 
reading public by storm. 

HEROES OF SCIENCE. 

By Ch\rles R. Gibson. 5s net. (Seeley, 

Service & Co.) 

Of books on Science there are enough 
and to spare. But the author may right- 
fully claim for the present volume that it is 
unique in that it provides between two covers 
a complete, if necessarily rather hasty, sur- 
vey of the main outlines of scientific history 
from the time when Pythagoras made the 
humiliating discovery that the earth was not 
the centre of the universe round which all the 
other heavenly bodies danced attendance, and 
the much abhorred Euclid found that any two 
sides of a triangle were together greater than the 
third, down to the present day of X-rays and 
wireless telegraphy. Written in a popujar style, 
and freely illustrated with excellent photographs, 
the book is specially designed and admirably 
adapted for boys ; but it should appeal also to 
the adult reader, while even the serious student 
will find much to interest him in the manner in 
whicJi the author shows how the latest miracles 
of science were anticipated in many cases by the 
very earliest discoveries. Mr. Gibson concludes 
with a very deserving appeal for an increased 
public sympathy with the cause of science. And 
it is to be hoped that it will not sound in vain 
in the ears of his youthful readers ” When we 
consider,” he says, ” the enormous advance 
that has been made in scientific knowledge, and 
when we think of the wide field still to be ex- 
plored, surely we shall not grudge any grants 
that the State may give towards scientific 
investigation It is a matter of national impor- 
tance to us. We wish to be m the forefront, not 
only in the number of Dreadnoughts we pos- 
sess.'' This is^a very healthy message for the 
rising getiexu.tio%t 





Werner Laurie’s New Books 


.LOVE AFFAIRS OF THE COURTS 
OF EUROPE 

By THORNTON HAI I FSA Barrister at I aw Author 
of Love Intrisues of Royal Courts Fully lllustraled 12s. 6d. 
net 

ANTIQUES AND CURIOS IN OUR 
HOMES 

By G IVI V A1 1 OlS With 61 Illustrations 6s. net 


PEOPLE OF THE WILD 

By F SI IVIARS FulK lllu tntel Iv C 1 i\mi^slone Bull 
^ and others Crt wn 8vo 3s. 6d net 


THE LIGHT SIDE OF LONDON 

By F B dALVERGNC A merry and witty look for all 
lovers of 1 ondon With many Illustration*, hy C HAS I 
DAVt SON Hnc 6s. net 

CHRISTMAS TALES AND 
CHRISTMAS VERSE 

By FUGLNF Flfcl D Illustrated Iv Florence Storer w th 
8 full page drawing s in coloui ind 8 in I lack an-i white tail piece.s 
&c Clown 8vo 6s. net 


OLD ENGLISH TOWNS 

B. r I SIF M 1 \NG Illustrated 6s. ne 


Werner Laurie, Ltd., Clifford’s Inn, Londoi*. 


Ideal Christmas Gifts. 


FOR CHILDREN. 

THE STAR DREAM. 

B) Mr-, L M nOl INS()\ witli i ] r lie by tl Bi 1 of I 
t hu h( tc r I \ C ok ure d 1 1 t ii 1 n n \ 1 i I he. 
dTiniicst St r\ f J ‘.f I h ( V ( r IS i ( I la 6d i 

FOR BOYS. 

MAROONED IN THE SOUTH SEAS. 

J V I 11 I 1 I \\( DM F K ^ 1 K Cl S III stntf I 

ideal 1 ok t f advt iitiii* thit will be reid wiih \ lit) 1> b vs, 
in 1 b> cl Icrs alsj (sec it views) 2s. 6d ii<-t 

FOR GROWN-UPS. 

TALES OF THE OOLITE. 

By J 1. CRAVVSHAW With i8 Illiistr dions Iv the author 
Is. net StnkiiiLl) clever and aiiinsii ^ 

THE RED DAGGER. 

By HIGH NAYHARD Illisttilril 2. riet A ^tor> of 
secret societies ind intiiLues in lial> and J iif,! in 1 I i 1 of thiills 

IDYLLS. EAST AND WEST. 

By Mrs 1 LLIOT MONf \ Charnmit, stones of Indn ind 
Gloucesti rsliiie M and F Focket btrits^ la. net \elliin 
G It, 2s. net 

SonH for CatatoguB to— 

MURRAY EVENDEN, Ltd., 

, n«r3«U How,’ Pleya«ll Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 


BEST BOOKS 

FOR PRESENTS. 

CHRISTMAS: In Ritual and Tra- 
dition, Christian and Pasfan. 

By CLEMEN P A MILES With 4 Coloured Plates 
and 16 other Illustrations lOs 6d net 
In this volume an attempt is made to trace the origins of 
the customs with which Christmas is or has been celebrated 
in many pirls of Europt 

A COURT PHYSICIANS LETTERS 

THE EMPRESS EUGENIE and Her 
Circle. 

By Dr BAR PHI/. Illustrated Cloth lOs 6d net 
I he doctor describes with all the frinkncss of privately- 
expressed opinion the home life of the Royal circle with which 
by virtue of his important duties he was brought in close 
contact — Dat’y Telegraph 

WILLIAM HONE: His Life and 

Times. By FREDERICK W HACKWOOD, 
Author of The Good Old Times, <Sc With 27 
Illustrations 10s 6d net 

This IS a long-dcla>cd biography of an interesting public 
charactei authoritatively tompilcd from the family s private 
pipers 

MY LIFE. By AUGUST BEBEL With a Portrait 
Cloth 78 6d net 

This autobiognphy of the famous leader of the German 
Social r)emocratic Party contains not only the story from the 
inside of the rise of German Socialism but throws many 
interesting side-lights on the politics of such men as Bismarck 
and Lassalle 

FRANCES WILLARD: Her Life 
and Work. By ray sfrachey wim an 

Introduction by LADY HENRY SOMERSEI and 8 
Illustrations Cloth 5s net 

The authoritative life of this remarkable woman giving a 
vivid and intimate picture of her career. 

EVERYBODY’S ST. FRANCIS. 

By MAURICE F* EGAN Illustrated in Colour and 
Black and White by M BOU1ET DE MONVEL 
Cloth, 8s. 6d net 

I he artist completed the twenty magnificent drawings after 
a special study of Assisi and a recent jouiney to the town 
I hey arc exquisitely reproduced eight in the colours of the 
original paintings 

GREECE OF THE TWENTIETH 

CENTURY. By PERCY F. MARTIN F R G S 
With Maps and Illustrations Cloth 158 net 
This volume based upon personal knowledge of Modern 
Greece and upon careful research should fake rank as a 
valinblc and authoritative work which will afford a clear 
insight into the financial industrial social and economn 
conditions of a most interesting if little known country The 
work IS dedicated by permission, to H M King George of 
Greece 

SKI-RUNS IN THE HIGH ALPS. 

By F F ROGEP, SAC, Hon Member of Alpine 
Ski Club etc , Hon Member of the Association of 
Biitish Members of the Swiss Alpine Club etc With 
Maps Pen-and-ink Illustrations and Colour Drawings 
by I M CRISP Cloth 108 6d net 
This book stands forth as the first }et announced on winter 
adventure in the High Alps 

THE WORKS OF RICHARD MIDDLETON. 

Cloth 58. net each 
PROSE 

1 THE GHOST SHIP, and other Stones, 

2 THE DAY BEFORE YESTERDAY 

POEMS 

I POEMS AND SONGS (First Senes) 

2 . POEMS AND SONGS (Second Senes) 


At all Bookseller 

T. FISHER UNWIN, 1, Adelphl Terrace, London. 
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SHENANDOAH : 
LOVE AND WAR IN 
THE VALLEY OF 
VIRGINIA, 1861 5. 

Based upon the Famous Pla> 
by Bronson Howard by 
Hfnry Tyrrell With is 
Illustrations mostly b \ 
Harr\ A Ogden 6s 
(I’utnam s ) 

The mighty drama of the 
American Civil \\ ar has sup 
plied innumerable no\cls 
with their subject-matter 
and Shenandoah is a good 
example of its t>pe For 
its plot it depends appai 
c itl> upon a play by Bion 
son Howard — of which we 
confess wt had ne\er before 
heard —but th it it has been 
considerably expanded, and 
IS thus not a mciel\ mcclianieal no\ t lisation, is clear 
fiom the fact that the book is nearly 400 pages in length 
Jhe mam complication anscs from the fact that two pairs 
of brothers *ind sisteis t ikc opposite sides in the war and 
yetiemain mutually in l()\c with one another— Bi other A 
the Northerner with Sister B the Southerner and in 
like mannci 
Brother B 
yearns foi 
Sister A 
Having 
been told 
this much 
you will 
know that 
the story is 
romanti c 
and excit- 
ing ‘ She 
nandoah is 
a well -told 
story, and, 
although 
Mr Tyrrell s 
style IS in 
dined to be 
a little bald, 
it IS never 
thcless a 
book worth 
reading 


voyage urs, its habitant- 
farmers, and now Miss Wal- 
ler, a frank admirer of his 
work, has seized this de- 
lightful setting for her new 
novel, and used it with fine 
effect It IS a far cry from 
the fog and noise and mcr 
cenary squalor of New York 
to the pure air and diarm 
ing tranquillity of an old 
manor in the Seigniory of 
Lamoral in Quebec, but a 
prosaic ‘ want ' advertise 
ment enables Miss W allcr to 
transport her heroine from 
a sickening life battle in the 
monster metropolis — Jug 
gernaut, she calls it — into 
the bosom of a household 
of lovable people, where the 
mystery attending her 
parentage is slowly un 
ravelled with dramatic results In “ A Cry in the W ildtr 
ness ’ the reader will disiovei * fresh the clucry spiiit of 
good fellowship v\li ch colouucl so waimlv the earlier 
novels of this talented writer 

SOME 
CALEN- 
DARS 
FOR 

1913 

A laig( 
and at 
tract 1 V e 
sclcf tion 
of the 
Marcus 
Waid (al 
c n d a r s ' 
his reach 
cd us from 
their prin- 
ters and 
publishers 
Messrs 
M (aw, 
Stevenson 
I’nd On, 



'*HERE. quick. I HEAR FOOT 
STEPS ON THE STAIRS ! “ 

From tht dravvinf, by Jthn Cassrl 

From Who ? (Puhiam s) 



hrom Heaven and the Sea St. Ausustink preac-ung to the Saxons 

(Jas Clarke) 



The First Battle of Bull 
Run.—" The repulse became 

A ROUT" 

Dra\Mi by Harry A Ogden 
From Shenandoah 

[Put lam's) 


A cry in THE WILDERNESS 

Maky 1 Walllr 6 s (Mtlrose ) 

Drummond the poet of French Canada has sung with 
simple pathos of his loved country, its lumbermen, its 



* m n 

From Wives and Daughters Cynthia-s Confesehm. 


{Herbert 6> Dtmtel). 


Ltd of I ondon and 
Belfast They are 
of the popular 
‘ tear-off-each-day'* 
variety, and all — 
except the office 
calendar entitled 
‘ To day ” — hav e 
daily quotations 
from famous poets 
or novelists They 
are well produced 
with pictures in 
colour by well- 
known artists, and 
are decidedly cheap 
at 6d and is , the 
prices asked for 
them Another 
attractive senes, 
with a strongly re- 
ligious tone, IS pub- 
lished by Messrs. 
Morgan & Scott, 
who supply a very 
large vanety. 



"Then I beqin«my new life.** 

Drawn by A Joanna Fry 
Ffonttsptecs (reduced) to The Miaeioa 
^ Victoria Wittidinixia 
{Pu$Ham*s)e 



PITMAN’S CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOKS. 


FLEET STREET IN SEVEN CENTURIES- Beinc^ a History of the Growth of London 
beyond the Walls into the Western Liberty and of Fleet Street to Our Time. By WALTER 
GEORGE BELL. With a Foreword by SIR WILLIAM P. TRHLOAR, Bart. Forty six illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 620 pp. 158, net. 


WANDERINGS ON THE ITALIAN RIVIERA. The Record of a Leisurely Tour in 
Liffuria. By FREDERIC LEES. With Frontispiece in colour, 00 photographic illustrations, and map. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 7s. 6d. net. 


FAMOUS SPEECHES. (Second Series.^ From Lord Macaulay to Lord Rosebery. Selected 
and Edited, with Introductory Notes, by HERBERT PAUL, Author of Ihc Life of Froutc, etc. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 
320 pp. 78. Gd. net. 


THE ROMANTIC STORY OF THE MAYFLOWER PILGRIMS. And its Place in 

the Life of To--ay- By A C. ADDISON With 50 full-page plates. Size, in. x 9s in., 206 pp., 
beautifully bound. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE INNER LIFE OF GEORGE ELIOT. A study of the Mental and Spiritual Develop- 
ment of the Novelist. By CHARLES GARDNER, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 5s. net. 


COUNTRIES AND PEOPLES SERIES. 

• Each Vol. in cloth gilt, gilt top, with about 30 plate illustrations. 6s. net. 

FRANCE OF THE FRENCH, E ii\kkis »\ p>\kki k. BELGIUM OF THE BELGIANS. T^y D. c. Boolgkr. 

GERMANY OF THE GERMANS iw ur M J^. kKY I SERVIA OF THE SERVIANS Fiy Cheuo Mijatovicu. 

ITALY OF THE ITALIANS I’.v Hili.n Zimmi rn SWITZERLAND OF THE SWISS. By K. Webb. 

TURKEY OF THE OTTOMANS. liyLrcvM ('.vru tt. ; JAPAN OF THE JAPANESE. By ivofohor j. h. 
SPAIN OF THE SPANISH. H\ J Vh.i.irrs W VKIJHLL. LoN(,1<)KI) 

THE UNDER TRAIL. By anna Alice CHAPIN. illustrated. a thnllmg new Novel of the Virginia 

Alountains, full of colour, vitality and life, and commandipg in scope and originality. 6s. 


THE PLEASURING OF SUSAN SMITH. By HELEN M. WINSLOW. Illustrated. 38. 6d. net. 

OntiiiMl m :iiul incnv inspirit full of Kiii.lU Iniin.-ui in mjK aiwl inri.lciU— AniuMiiK l \ pt‘iit'nccs .lud ludicruiis situations. Susan— ^ 

lirmlii, III 


. .md I'lii'i) .(ipliif .il 


London : SIR ISAAC PITMAN AND SONS, Ltd., I Amen Corner, E.C 




D. APPLETON & CO. 

THE STREETS OF ASCALON. 

By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS. Fully illustrated 
by CHARLES DANA GIBSON. 6s. 

A full-length Society story of a woman’s sacrifice for the 
man she loved. The Academy says : “ Here are real people, 
real passions, and consequently real romance." 

BLUE-BIRD WEATHER. 

By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS. Fully illustrated 
by CHARLES DANA GIBSON. 3s. 6d. net. 

A beautiful little gift book, one of those delightful romances 
of outdoor life with a charming love story which the author 
writes so well. 

THE PRICE SHE PAID. Tlie Story 
of a Woman’s Strufielc'. 

By DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS. 68. 

The powerful and dramatic life story of an operatic singer 
and the way success came to hei. 

THE SINS OF THE FATHER. 

By THOMAS DIXON. Author of" The Clansman.” 
With 16 full-page Illustrations. 6S. 

A romance of the South, with a sex problem of a complex 
charvter. trSated with power and restraint. 

- .25, Bedford Street, Covent Garden, London. 


JAMES CLARKE & Co. 

A Selection of Books for Xmas Presents. 


lilt y,, f/ 

< iHlf >/ 

.lr?us. 

afzK'T'sA.jry 

y y y-y-- 




A Beautiful Book dealing with London*! 
most Famous and Charming Suburb. 

HAMPSTEAD: Its Historic 
Houses ; its Literary and 
Artistic Associations. 

By ANNA MAXWELL. Four Colwurerl 1‘Utea and 
Thlrtv-tw» FiiIl-paRC Jleprodui lioiin uf 0]il Prluta 
and Original Drawings. i.argfl Fnulriiap 4tn, hand- 
Hoiiicly bound in Art Vellum, gilt Uip. 7s. (id. net. J 

• •' Mih Maxwell lia-s taken luiirh paiiif in rolloctlng her 
material, wlilcli site puts togLtlicr agrecablv ami jiidiLlnualy, 
w’tiile licr jIluMlral KiUH arc iiuiiicrnus ami varied, and of 
iiiulIi interest. Tliu tvpe and Its arrangoincnt upon tbe 
jiages deaorvo favonraldo inenliun The Imll-toue Ulus- 
Iratious, tuu, aie well printed " — Tun«$. 


THE LIFE OF THE SOUL. 

Bv J. BRIKRLKY, B.A . Author of 
“The Berret of Living,” "OurHehes 
and the Univerae," Ac. Crown Hvo, 
cloth boards, gilt top 3s. Gd. net. 

“Vigorous in thought, rich In Utciaiy 
allaslons, and inci.-nvu in htyle. ... Mr 
Brierley Is always convim'lng as well as 
ingenious ” — Melnodisl Rteurder. 

ILLUSTRATIONS FROM 
ART FOR PULPIT AND 
PLATFORM. 

By REV. JAMES BURNrt. M A 
Author of •• Berinons in Art ” Large 
(Jrown 8vo. Cloth boardd. gilt top 
.la. 6d. net. 

“Should be invaluable to those for whom 
it IS paitlcularly issued ." — Sheffield Tele- 
graph. 

HEAVEN AND THE SEA. 

By FRANK ELIAS. Large crown 8vo. 
cloth boards, gilt top. Sixteen llhistra- 
tioDB from pictures by favourite Artists. 
8s. 6d. net. 

* Mr. Elias, who writes with ease and 
effect, has a good aublect for a popular 
volume, and works It welL*'— JAs Times. 


VOICES OF TO-DAY : 

Studiei of Representative Modem 
Preachers. 

By HUGH SINCLAIR Large crown 
8vo, cloth hoards, gilt top. .Ss 6d. net. 
“ BlmliKs of the iiiauiier and message of 
about filly hading preachers. . . A hook 

of real lusight, opened l»y me with Irephla- 
tiuD, blit closed with appreciation for the 
interpretative quality it reveals." — T.P.'s 
B eeklu. 

THE UNFEHER^ WORD. 

A Scries of Readings for the 
Quiet Hour. 

Bv J D JONES, M.A. B.D. Cloth 
hoards, gilt top. 3 b. 6d. net. 

It is refreshing to feast tbe aye and 
mind upon such a book. This splendid 
\oliiiiio . is to be conunendad "—Dundee 
Courier. 

: EVERYCHILD. 

A Christmas Morality. 

By HAROLD BBQBIE. Author of 
“ Broken Eartbeoware,*’ Ac, Ac Bmall 
croivn 8vo cover and frontispiece In 
! Colours. Is. net 

“ This Is an imaginative picture of modem 
I life akin to Jerome K. Jerome's famoos 
I ■ E.o<sing of the Third Floor Back.' " 


James Clarke & Go«s 13 ft 14* Fleet Streets LONDON* 
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CHRONICLES OF 
AVONL^A. 

By L M Montgomery 6s 
(Sampson Low ) 

Those of us who have enjoyed 
the stories of Anne of Careen 
Gables and A\onlea, will take 
up Miss Montgomerys new 
Avonlea book Chronicles of 
A\ onlea ’ with eagerness and 
high expectations And 1 fear 
wc shall find ourselves a little 
disappointed For, entertain 
ing as the stones undoubtedly 
art yet they do not all reach 
the level of then authors pre 
vious work One or two are a 
trifle unconvincing and at times the pathos is overdrawn, 
notably in Old 1 adv Jloyd and Little Joscelyn * 
Also there is not cpiitc enough v ariety in the plots — too 
much tendency to elderly lover s quarrels and reconcilia- 
tions Still these remaiks apply to only a few of the 
tales ‘ Each in His Own Tongue ’ is a powerful piece of 
work and there are sev eral other fine little stories Anne 
Shirley flits Ihiough the book like a ghost appearing for a 
few seconds from time to time but taking little or no 
definite action in any of the plots \et these brief 
glimpses of her make us long for another book all about 
Anne and hope thit Miss Montgomciy will give us one in 
the neai future There is a beautiful frontispiece to 
the book, a picture in colour of Anne by Mi (icorge 
Ciibbs 



Mrs Winifred Brooks 
Mylechreest 

Author of ‘ Ihe Tairc^t of tin 
Stuarts, vs hich Messrs Sampson 
Low announce for publication 




Mr W J Locke, 

whoso “Jo> )u Adventures rt Aiisiidi Pu) 1 has pist been pulhshed 
by Mr John I int 



GONE ASTRAY 

Bv (HVKirs DiiKfNS Illiistiated With an Intro- 
duction by B W Matz (Chapman (it Hall ) 

This IS a little sketch in Dickens* most charmingly 
whimsical vein , it originally appeared in Household 
Words m 185 s and relates a triv lal incidt nt evidently, 
as Mr Matz says autobiographical of Dickens s early 
boyhood It is of the adventures of a child who is 
lost in 1 ondon , how from being terrified he grows 
resigned and journeys about London not trying to 
find his way 
home, but 
looking for 
those fa- 
mous things 
in it he has 
heard of but 
never seen 
before The 
humour of 
it — so large- 
ly the hu- 
mour of the 
child's feel- 
ings and 
fancyings — 

IS full of the 
grace that 
plays like 
a light 
of happy 
laughter 
about all 

Dickens ' s « «aw tliereiii ««fledt6d» and lha IjaUa^ 

Ittctwes of t. n. 

diMeea. 
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By 


A TALE OF 

CHARLES 


THE MIDDLE 

READE 


AGES. 

10 6 net 

*'iMs‘''a*ed by GORDON BROWNE, with 
20 Original Drawings in Colour and a series of 
Pen=and-InK Sketches. 
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THE ROAD: A STUDY OF JOHN BUNYAN S 
“PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, VOL. II. 

By John Ktlmvn D I) ith 8 Illustrations 3s 6d 
net (Oliphant Anderson A Fcrriei ) 

To the first volume of The Road published a year 
a^^o now IS added its continuation and conclusion Dr 
Kclman received high praise for the earlier \olumc praise 
which we doubt not will now be renewed The complete 


r tom The Wrath of Man 

{Warm) 


“ The next moment she was 

SWINGING IN MID AIR” 
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Svork forms a brilliant exposition of the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress/’ whether it be regarded tfrom a theological or a 
literary point of view, and we CGpgratulate the writer on 
the successful completion of a woijthy and important piece 
of work. 


SOME TITLES AND A BOOK. 

“The Grip of Life.” By A and E. Castle. Os (Smith, Elder.) 
The Port of Dreams.” By IMinam Alexander Os. (Melrose) 

“ The Enlightenment of Sylvia.” B\' A D Ihckenng. os 
(Murray ) 

“ The Unbearable Bassington.” By A A Miiuro ( “ Saki ”) 
Os (Lane ) 

“ Miriam Lucas.” By Canon Sheehan Os (Longmans) 

“The Happy Warrior.” By A S. M. Hutchinson Os 
(Alston Ivuers ) 

A friend of mine, who is a fiction-manufacturer, pro- 



, {Hutchinson), (Lady Hamilton). 


From an eiiKr.iMnK by T. Bragg after 
a painting by George Romney. 



From the coloured jacket of The Rock of the Ravens 
{Hodder & Stoughton). 


of the spring, that made “ Young April/' in us time, 
so sheer a delight. There be eccentrics who love not 
tliis genre, yet the story may be commended to them 
as containing a masterly study of a most unusual 
woman. Aglae dominates the volume ; slic, alone, lives. 
That she ended as the authors would ha\T us believe-- 
no, no, and no! And after all has been read and weighed, 
one question will harry the careful reader : Wliat did Aglae 
and Solangc see in Ilghtrcd Maxwell ? Also, Life and 
Life's Grip ? and which came first to the distinguished 
authors, the title or the story ? 

“The Port of Dreams." Celtic glamour, and s]nit-e>e 
life, and open-eye fantasy ? Nay, but the rather drab 
story of a Jacobite cow'ard, a double, a triple coward, who 
was rewarded as no coward ought to have been, however 
much of a suffering martyr anti Iauk he was. Miss 

Alexander, 1 surmise, has felt the res])onsibility that weighs 


pounus and sustains the theory that a good title, a 
fitting title, IS more than half the battle when you 
desire to thrust truth, decently veiled, on a usually 
recalcitrant public. According to him-', experience 
shows that a good novel with a bad name wall not 
sell, while a bad one with a good name will. My 
friend, w’hoso art suffers little because he has a keen 
eye on ro} alties, avers unblushingly that he himself 
starts a yarn from a title. He hits upon, or stumbles 
upon, two or three words that prick curiosity, or 
stimulate moribund interest, or electrify indifference ; 
and then, with deftly concealed craft, moulds his 
story to the form the title has suggested. Were 1 
to cite the names of my friend's novels, you would 
open your eyes ! 

Here are some titles ! Let us see whether the dog 
wags the tale, or the tale the dog (the pun is undigni- 
fied, but ) “ The Grip of Life." Here, now, is a 

Gissingesque title tjiat suggests one of those depress- 
ing records where we find faithfully reproduced the 
daily miseries of life, from a broken bootlace and a 
smoky fire to the crumbling of one's pinnacled 
anqibitioiis. Yet it is a fairy-tale, one of Captain 
and Mrs- Castle’s fairy-tales, written with elegancfe^ 
and a well-bred wit; and, for joy of the reader, 
there pervades it a toa# bf the wiaaidry, a breath 
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SPECIMEN ILLUSTRATION FROM 

THE STORY OF ROME 

By MARY MACGREGOR, Author of "The Stoiy of France," &c. 

Illustrated with 20 Coloured Plates by Paul Woodroffe, Dudley Heath, and W. Rainey. 

Macgregor is probably the most popular writer of history now living. Of her “ Stories of King 
t/^C Arthur’s Knights ”(“ Told to the Children” Series) over 60,000 copies have been sold. Here 
she tells in her inimitable way the stories of the Great Romans whose deeds boys and girls the 
world over ought to know by heart. 

Large square 8 vo, cloth gilt, 7/6 net 


Utt nr pt T A ^7 long acre, London, w.c. ; 

Published by T. C. 6c P. C. JACK, Edinburgh 1912 


Pmit 06tie Aatray 


The Hero of the Story. 

Vhen ^^^as a very small boy . . . I i 

tost one day m the City of London. 


From The Light Side of London 
(Laurte), 


The Nuts. 
By C. £ Dawson. 
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in more tricksy mood ; she has my sympathy — and my 
advice : live with galley-proofs and a dictionary for a 
week in spite of printers’ clamour. And the title ? Splen- 
did in isolation. 

And what do you think of “ The Enlightenment of 
Sylvia ? ” Here surely is a woodland girl opening on the 
eternities her eyes of pervenche. Nor Sylvia, nor any one 
of her companions, has aught to do with the wild sweet 
soul of the w-oods. Mr. A. D. Pickering’s narrative is a 
fluent Society yarn, Trucfltt-clipped and J.oiiise-gowned. 
Tis of the parish of Saint James ; of a cosm, it you will, 
'but a microcosm. The title fits, although not like a glove. 

The Unbearable Bassington ” fits better Here is one 
of those sparkling paste affairs that might pass for tire 
crystal were the 
' light of Nature 
less strong. It 
is very amusing ; 
it has a twang of 
the boulevards ; 
it might have 
bee n called 
" L’lnsupport- 
able Dupont du 
Mont”; it is 
quotable ; and, 
of its truth and 
smartness you 
may judge by : 

“ The dear Arch- 
deacon is getting 
so absent-minded 
He read a list of 
box-holders for the 
Opera as the First 
Lesson the other 
Sunday instead of 
the families and 
lots of the tribes 
of Israel that 
entered Canaan. 

Fortunately, n o - 
body noticed tlie 
mistake." 

I i n c 1 i n’e to 
think that the 
Archdeacon, 
bland nonentity, 
was not quite so 
absent-minded as 
” Saki ” would 
hav^e us believe, 
but had judged 
his wearisomely 
witless congrega- 
tion to a hair. 

The Church 
has given us good 
fiction in the 
past; it still gives 
us good fiction. 

Here is Canon 

Sheehan with 

• • * ' ‘ Miriam Lucas, ’ ' From Mines and their Story 

which is not an {Sidgwtek Jackson). 
inspiring title. 

The story is somewhat old-fashioned, but it is a moving 
yarn, full of honest workmanship and careful, if somewhat 
stereotyped, characterization, and may be recommended 
with confidence to the Great Public. 

To the G.P. who dares recommend ” The Happy war- 
rior ” ? — a splendid and illuminating title, a fine, because 
a deeply-felt, book : the oifly book ” as is ” a book among 
the six on my table. It is an erratic piece of work ; it is 
by turns. Meredith, Dickens, Borrow, and Hutchinson ; 

• but, praise ApoUo I it is alive, it is lyric— nay, more, it is 
JLife : not the rabbit-hutch, cabbage-fed, cluttered thing of 
our smut-grimed Ifeckyards, but the vibrating tingling gift 
we all had once, if now we have it not. It is an irritating, 
;W^yward, unequal; magnificent piece of work; 

'I , bemuse, like the poplar, its top reaches to the 
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firmament of ideals and its roots bore down into the red 
earth that is God’s choscji paludamcnt ; it burns, because 
” the candle of the Lord," which is the spirit of man, kindles 
it ; it lives — and in tips creaking day of puppets and 
marionettes and fantoccini, is it not good to come on a 
book whose characters, however grotesque, have blood in 
their veins, not druggists’-window stuff ? The story ? 
Good. But who thinks of the skeleton when the living 
being takes our eye ? . . . I imagine Swinburne rhapsodiz- 
ing over " The Happy Warrior," and finding the chapters 
which recount " the " fight, the finest thing done for fifty 
years. Mr. Hutchinson has the grand amplitude, the 
grand carelessness, the grand souffle. He will achieve his 
own style one of these mornings ; and then, may I be 

there to see ! 

And so, having 
chattered of 
titles, one ends 
with a book! 
Luck has not yet, 
then, left these 
shores. 

W. A. Mac- 

KF-NZIE. 

AN IDYLL, 
AND 
OTHER 
POEMS. 

By]*' Hamilton 
Moork. 2s net. 
(Melrose.) 

If the molten 
metal be good 
the artist has but 
little need of new 
moulds, new 
forms: clii.sel and 
file will make the 
roughnesses dis- 
aiipcar ; but to 
reconcile us to 
the outworn 
form, the statu- 
ette must have 
life, and the 
bronze must 
have that patinc 
which, alone, true 
things possess. 
Miss Hamilton 
IMoore has the 
right metaf; and 
if she has chosen 
the somewhat 
rigid forms of 
idyll and sonnet, 
il is because she 
knows the worth 
of her bronze and 
the surety of her 
craft. Her love 
sonnets are full of 

pa.ssion ; they have a dignity rare to-day , and a finish just as 
rare. Her experiments in octosyllabics arc quite remarkable 
things : picturesque and actual, with the lyric touch: as this : 
THE ARMY. 

'* Where the North-easter bites, and blows 
About the squalid Sunday ways 
The littered dust of w^cekadays, 

Whipped whirling from its dead repose, 

And shuttered shops, in vacant rows 
Stare with aloof, unfriendly gaze, 

The Army’s sudden banners blaze, 

The lifted cymbals lift and close. 

To save a human soul from Hell — 

The Hell whose kindled torches flame 
Thro’ hungry days and nights of shame — 

Shrill fife and drum ! Loud trumpet, tell 
The glory of Emanuel ; 

Signal from Earth to Heaven, AlVs Well.'* 


Blast furnace, Kirkless Iron 
AND Steel Works. 
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There are many such 
good things in this slim 
white volume, not the 
least, in achievement, 
in fervour, in delicate 
insight, in complete 
conception, being the 
fine singing thing called 
“ Eve,” the hymn of 
unrebellious woman, 
conscious of her mis- 
sion and strong for her 
great task. Miss Ham- 
ilton Moore is a true 
poet who sees clearly, 
feels deeply, and sings 
truly. 

THE SOUL OF 
GOLF. 

By P. A. Vaile. With 

16 Illustrations ()S. 

net. (Macmillan ) 

You know — surely 
you must know — the 
work of Mr. P. A. 
Vaile, that astonish- 
ingly versatile gentle- 
man with the combative 
manner, who will give 
you an original theory 
on everything from 
imperial politics to the 
flight of a ball. And 
you know, too, that 
his theories are always 
different from those of 
anybody else — and 
usually, aggravatingly, 
unanswerable, because 
very much more often 
than not, they happen 
to be right. So perhaps 
you will not be sur- 
prised that this book 
” essays to bring back 
to the truth those who 



From The Great Sea Horse 

(Warne). 


met with that you^an 
afford to neglect it 
when it docs come 
your way. Well, here 
is “A Regular 
Madam ” — the very 
thing. It is a book 
which girls will 
delight in— for the 
heroine is a young girl, 
and a very charming 
one at that — which 
boys will not despise — 
for there are adven- 
tures among Indians 
and hostile Frenchmen 
and a peep at the siege 
of Quebec —and which 
adults will enjoy for its 
freshness and pleasing 
sentiment. ” A Regu- 
lar Madam ” is an 
excellent piece of 
workmanship, with a 
well - managed plot, 
some pleasant charac- 
ter-sketches, and a 
dainty attractiveness 
in the manner of its 
telling. Mrs. Wilson 
Fox is to be very 
heart’ly congratulated 
upon it. 

THE BLUE 
WALL. 

By Richard Wash- 
burn Child. With 5 

Illustrations by Harold 

J. Cue and E Coles 

Phillips. 6s. (Constable.) 

” A story of strange- 
ness and struggle ” 
indeed, “ The Blue 
Wall" starts with an 
account of the curious 
psychological condition 


have been led astray by the false teaching of tlie most 
eminent men associated with the game, teaching which they 
do not themselves practise " (the italics are ours) ; and that 
it is " a challenge, but it is not a question of Vaile against 
Vardon, Braid, Taylor, Professor Thomson, and others. 
The issue is above that. It is a question of truth or 
untruth. . . It rests for the golfing world to find out for 
itself which is the truth." And there we leave it, confident 
that the golfing world will find out, confident too that it 
cannot but be stirred and amused and annoyed by the 
author's vivacious pugnacity, even though the theories 
he now expounds turn out to be miraculously wrong. 


of an ailing child in sympathy with the being that 
is suffering on the other side of the wall which separates 
their bedrooms and their houses. What is behind 
the wall is the question that the child’s doctor puts 
to himself. After a series of mysterious occurrences the 
narrator of the story discovers that it is fairly certain that 
Mrs. Estabrook is. But she is a young woman happily 
married to a wealthy and devoted husband, who cannot by 
any means account for her- behaviour — for she has turned 
him and everybody else, save an old servant, out of the 
house and has made him promise not to re-enter it for three 
weeks. Why has she done this ? And what is the part 
played in the mystery by several sinister figures, chief among 
which is the mechanical image of an Eastern Sheik which 


A REGULAR MADAM. P^^-y a remarkably good game of chess ? We do not* 

suppose for a moment that you will guess the answers to 
By Alice Wilson Fox. 6s. (Macmillan.) these questions or to the dozen others that you will ask 


A good, wholesome, historical novel (period — George II. ; 
scene — England and Canada), with plenty of movement and 
excitement about it and just that special flavour that makes 
it suitable to a girl in her teens, is by no means so commonly 


yourself before you come to the end of this absorbing story. 
But Mr. Child is artist enough to give you clues in plenty. 
Perhaps, after all, you ma^ guess ; and anyhow, you will 
enjoy this very original and striking piece of work. 
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^ Bal^ me a cal^ as fast as xjo\x can. 

From Old Rhymes with New Tunes 

(Longmans). 


indeed what their ciders will do. I expect it is because the 
clever and original girls arc reading the books of the grown- 
ups, 

I have asked the Critic on the Hearth, twelve years old, 
and a born “ taster," to read the stories of school-life for 
me and pronounce upon them, which she is much better 
fitted to do than I, 1 keeping the fairy stories for myself, 
since she is at the moment more interested m school-girls 
than in fairies. 

Of " The Unwilling School-girl she reports : " This is 
a book that will hold a girl’s attention from beginning to 
end. From the time the book opens and introduces the 
heroine, £thne St. Ives, living in the house of a mistaken, 

^ "The Unwillmg Schootol." By Marjory Boyce. 59« 
(Henry and Jlodder i Stonfi^ton.) 


but well-mekn. 
ing aunt" 
(Alas, how 
many such are 
there !) " who 
allows her. to 
have her own 
way in every- 
thing to the 
time she goes 
to school and 
meets her 
* Ideal,’ a girl 
called Rose 
S tr i c kland, 
whose smile or 
good word she 
is pitifully 
a n X io u s to 
earn, it is a 
trial to leave 
the book for a 
minute and 
other occupa- 
tions must be 
neglected. Of 
course she 
meets with 
many adven- 
tures too nu- 
merous to 
relate, but at 
last she meets 
her Uncle 
Basil, her guar- 
dian since her 
aunt’s death, 
and learns that 
she is not to 
leave school for 
a long time, 
and so Rose 
will still be hers 
lor some prec- 
ious years. 

"In' School- 
Girl Honour,' “ 
Miss Kathlyn 
Rhodes has 
written a 
charming book, 
which records 
the adventures 
of Hilary Stone 
at St. Monica’s. 
One of the girls, 
Mamie Green, 
overhears Hil- 
ary’s aunt talk- 
ing of some 
past disgrace of 
Hilary’s. In the 
excitement of 
the moment, 

she tells this to her form-mates which leajds to many 
complications. Rosa, a girl who is jealous of Hilary gets her 
accused of cheating, and though she protests her innocence 
she IS to be expelled at the end of term. How her heroism 
saves her this time ; how she is the^ victim of another plot ; 
how she saves Rosa’s life and Rosa confesses her guilt, all 
makes a most exciting story. 

" ‘ Brave Girls All ’ ® is a book which all ghls must enjoy. 

It IS full of excitement and the reader’s interest is never 
lagging. Minnie Perkins who had been expelled from the 
school where Pat, the heroine of the bookjjvas also at school, 
judging Pat by herself thinks she will tell the ti^ghbours 

• "Schoolgit! Honour." ^.By KatWyn 1 
(Nisbet.) 

• “ Brava GMs AIL" By IK 
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of her disgrace, 
so determines to 
have her tale in 
first, and insinu- 
ates that Pat has 
dene something 
dishonourable and 
sets up. a scandal 
about her. Hew 
her plot is thwai t- 
ed by Gwenn 
Vansittart makfs 
most exciting 
reading, and it 
may be heartily 
recommended es 
a book tliat evcj y 
girl will love."' 

“‘Sally’s Chil- 
dren is a ver} 
amusing book and 
one whicli every 
child will think a 
very good ]n*cs- 
cnt. All children 
will follow with 
excitement the 
adventures of 
Penelope and 
Rachel Shaw. 

The story opens 
with their coming 
over on the boat 
from A men c a , 
where Penelope, 
who adores babies, 
takes charge of 
Haby Newcomc, 
the son of the 
lady who is bring- 
ing them over, 
more for con\’cn- 
t ion’s sake than 
for necessity, as 
they carefully ex- 
plain to the other 
passengers, as 
they are (iiiite 
able to take care 
of themselves. 

The English ad- 
ventures must he 
read in the book. 

They arc most 
delightful. We 
sec just how they 
looked in Mr. 

Gordon Browne’s 
pictures.” 

In the next re 
view we miss the 
note of enthus- 
iasm, and indeed the present review ci lias oltrn ni.irvelled 
at the tenuous interest about which sonic writer;-, for girls 
manage to spin 80,000 or 90,000 wot '\s 

“ ‘ Tabime. Smallways, Schoolgirl relates the tale of 
how Tabitlia goes to stay \\^ith Mrs Stevenson wlio has 
just returned from India. She has Bvo daughters, Audrey 
and Judith, who arc very discontented and are annoyed 
with Tabitha who is an ardent Home-Worker. How Judith 
makes herself ill by tryiiig to become slender, and how 
Audrey becomtis a Home-Worker much to 1 abitha s joy 
will amuse a quiet hour.” 

\ery gay, humorous and spirited arc the children of Miss 
IVCab?! Atwell’s illustrations to “ Tabitha Smallways. 

* ^‘Sally’s Children.” By Margaret Batchelor. 3s. 6d. 

(Chambers.) 

> » V,Xabitha S^mallways, Schoblgirl.” By Raymond Jacberns. 
.(Chambers.) 
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Ncrcs motto 


Pat-acake, pat-a-coKe , Pat- a-cal^ , pat-a-ca^c . ba-kgrs man! 


From Old Rhymes with New Tunes 

(Longmans), 


The next l)f)ok of the buiifile, “ Molly and ^Margaret ”•'* 
has a fatlictK' intero.st, for a'-> Mr \\. Jl. Hudson, that 
great servant and friend of chiUlli<K) 1, tells us in his poignant 
and tender foreword, it is the work ol n little girl, a bright 
and brave spirit, with an incnrablc heait trouble from 
which slie died still in childhoc)d. l)espitc her delicate 
health, .she had all the jovs of childhood, and only dreaded 
growing up to the joylcssness of grown-ups, which she 
was never destined to do. So Pat’s httlc story has a sw'eet- 
ness as of bruised wild-thyme t) the gown-up; the 
children will perhaps not read the foreword, but will rejoice 
in the gay and roguish mischief of the story. 

Many schoolrooms should welcome the dramatization 
of Miss Alcott's immortal “ Little Wonricn by Elizabeth 

Molly and Margaret.” By Pat. 3s.6d.net. (Longmans.) 

* ” Little Women : A Two-Act Play.” By Louisa M. Alcott. 
Adapted bv Elizabeth Lincoln Gould, is. net. (Sampson Low.) 
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drawings, will be a new nursery classic, and one can 
imagine many a little lass and lad far away 
in the fiords in the spirit this winter, while their 
bodily presence lies face downward on the nursery 
hearthrug at home in England. 

Here comes Mrs. Rodolph Stawell, another 
benefactor, with the “ Fairy of Old Spain/'® which 
has nothing at all to do with Spain' except 
that the Fairy in tlie first story came out of a 
Spanish cabinet and so of course was a Spanish 
I airy. The child who has wandered away to other 
countries will quite gladly come back to things that 
might conceivably happen in the fairyland which 
lies all about us. Mrs. Stawell has a delicate 
lancy and she knows how to make her words a 
web of bright colours, glittering with jewels, 
wherefore the children will love her. The illus- 
trations by Frank C. Pape live up to the stories. 
Mrs. Stawell and Moira O’Neill did not look for 
lairics in Cranagh Wood long ago without finding 
them. 

In " The English Fairy Book " ^ Mr. Ernest 
Kliys, himself a true poet, goes gathering immor- 
talities for the children, and is helped in his quest 
bv Grace Rhys, the possessor of an exquisite fancy, 
a delicate obscrv'ation, and a grace of style verv 
rare in current literature. So that the book is 
bound to be out of the common, and out of the 
common it is. All the old beloved fairy stories 
are here, and well poems and ballads by old 
masters of the art, and there is a delightfal Fairy 
Philtre bv the aid of which one can summon a 

® “ riu* Fairy of Old Spain ” By Mrs, Koflolph 
StavV(‘ll 3s Oci net. (]. M Dent ) 

“ The Fnglish Fairy Book ” By Finest Khys. 
^ s. { J. M. Dent 






From Dewdrops from Fairyland 

(Wanie). 

Lincoln Ckmld, the more so as the delightful illus- 
trations by Reginald B Birch show us exactly how 
Jo and Meg and Belli and Laurie looked m life, 
and their friends as w'cll. To girls getting up a 
play this book is w'armly couirmnided. 

Stones to Tell ' ^ has really the authentic touch. 
The stones have w'lt, wisdom, and humour. They 
arc full of a delightful mvcutivcucss and thev 
handle the immortal simjdicities. 'flKTc are here 
all the talking animals which the child has no 
difficulty in accejiting ; and they arc full of marvels 
It is a charming book ecpially for the grow'U-np, 
w^ho know's something of the child’s hrart and the 
child. The illustrations by Mr. Patten Wilson arc 
as good as anything w^c are likely* to sec this 
Christmas, and the colour-printing is a wonder. 
OiiK one thing needs revising, and that is Mrs. 
Bryant’s brogue m the gay and spirited verse- 
rendering of tlic Little Red Hm. But that, after 
all, is a bagatelle m a truly delightful book from 
America. 

Childicn at home alw^ays like to know what 
children abroad —that is to say evcrywdiere else 
but England — are reading and learning ; and here 
from the North, from next door to Denmark, which 
gave us dear Hans Christian Andersen, come Nor- 
wegian Fairy Tales told in “ Round the Yule 
Log by 1 *. C. Asbjbrnscn, who is own brother 
to Andersen in the invention and the lovely manner 
()f telling of these fairy-stories. This book, copiously 
illustrated with trulv fearsome and wonderful 


P 1 ‘'Stories to Tell to the Children.'* 
Bij^ant. 5s. net. (Harrap.) 


‘ Round the Yule Log.’* 
(Sampson L^w.) 


By Sara Cone 
By P. C. Asbjornsen. 



From The Bran Pie 
(Duckworth), 
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Frontispiece to Bill, the Minder 

{ConsUiblc] 


fairy at time ol )kc>1. So it 'mH 1'^' eliildre’i 

fortunate enough to possess this hook it tlu-y fhj not actually 
see fairies for f licnn'jcivt's. 

Quite unlike anv other yf the books in mv batch is the 
■book of a real girl, i:ii/.,ibeth Ann,' presented in many 
photographs, verv sweet studies ot childhood, some ot \\ 11c i 
will cause Khzabeth \nn to blush i\hcn she grows up : and 
-then will come Mr M ister de la Marc’s day of reckoning. 
■‘‘A Child’s Rav ” is rather for the child-lover than toi the 
•child, who will rejoice in the quaint ami tender jingles ivith 
which Mr. dc la Mare accompanies these capital photo- 
igraphs of a beloved child. 

^ - Kathakine Tynan. 


OLD RHYMES WITH 
NEW TUNES. 

('nmnosed l.v KicuMiO Tr.K’RV With S fiill- 

]n<;e llluslralmns .i’kI luirnt'rinis I )c( orations by Gabriel 
I’lpiiot Js ()(1 net. (Loni^mans.) 

Mr. TtM'r\ ’s musical settmj^s for the sixteen old nursery 
rh vines included in tins pleasant little book aic \\hat they 
pretend to be : tliev really arc tuneful. At the same time 
tlicy arc simple- both lor accompanist and vocalist— and 
they should bo bv no means difficult to teach or to lemcmbcr 
when once learnt. There should be a very large public 
for so original a little book as this. Mr. Gabriel Pippet's 
illustrations arc fanciful and decorative, and they add 
considerably to the attractions of the book. 


^ A Child’s f)ay.”‘ 
stable.) 


By Walter de la Mare. 5s. net. (Conr 
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From The Arabian Nijhts “He saw a Genie of monstrous 

{C<instable). BULK advancing towards him." 


during his brief life. The present volume em-* 
bodies four tales from “ Die Karavane,” one from 
each of the author’s other works, and one original 
talc by Mr. Hornstein in the HaufE manner. To 
those who are unacquainted with it, it will suffice 
to say that the latter consists in a strongly pic-„ 
torial and romantic presentation of life in the 
East. The stories are exceedingly well suited to 
children, for whom indeed thc}^ were originally 
written. They are vivid and humorous, and in 
Mr. Hornstein’s excellent adaptation they should 
meet with a very large success in this country. 
So far as " The Rusty Key ” — the author’s own 
story — is concerned, w'c must content ourselv^es 
with remarking that it is w'orthy even of Hauff 
himself. Mr. Norman Ault’s coloured illustra- 
tions are exceedingly effective, and several of 
them reach a high artistic level. Altogether a 
truly delightful book. 


AS IT IS IN HEAVEN. 

By Ali'KED Clark. 7s 6cl (Sarr.])son Lc-w > 

The author of this book invites each girl and 
boy reader to write and tell him which incident, 
story, or picture he or she likes best, and it would 
be very interc.sting to sec the letters Mr Clark 
receives and find out how far his idea of heav en 
appeals to the average girl and boy. • For the 
theme of the book is the dying of a little boy 
and his awakening in heav'en, and what he sees 
and does there. Mr. Clark’s hcav'cn is a curious 
blending of the ethereal and material. Somehow 
we cannot imagine any normally healthy child 
being satisfied wath a heaven in which children 
play together “ merrily but without roughness 
or screaming,” and whose ” prattle and laughter 
was like the lapping of crystal wavxlets on a 
gem-strewn beach,” and where even snowiialls do 
not “sting or squash ” but foci like “balls of 
soft wool,” where no one does any work, but all 
find “ endless occupation and joy in sw'ect and 
holy companionship, and singing praises cease- 
lessly.” The author’s style is rather heav^y at 
times, but there is mucli in the book that is 
pretty and interesting, and the illustrations afe 
always charming. 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. 

With 20 Col(Hirecl Plates and oS Line Drawings by Rene 
Bull i(js. 0(1 n(»t, (constable.) 

Mr. Rene Bull’s gilt for the grotesque makes him an 
excellent illustrator for ” The Arabian Nights,” a fine 
edition of which has just been j^ublTshcd by Me.ssrs. 
Constable. Probably the least satisfactory of the artist’s 
illustrations are those in colour, which, tliough well printed, 
are lacking in the atmosj)herc of mystery which other 
artists have giv'cn to the theme. For the line illustrations, 
however, one can have nolliing but jiraisc. Many of these 
drawings are purely decorative, but hardly one of them is 
lacking in its effect. 'I'hey are, morcov'cr, genuine illustra- 
tions to the stones ; they add something to the mental 
picture conjured up by the reader. And as there are 
ninety-eight of them, you will realise that the book is very 
well worth buying and keeping. 

CARAVAN TALES AND SOME OTHERS. 

By Wilhelm Hauff. Freely Adapted and Re-told by 
L G. Hornstein. With 15 Illustrations in Colour and 7 I'n 
Black and White by Norman Ault, and a Portrait. 5s net. 
(Wells Gardner ) 

The original “ Caravan Tales ” were published in i824-p!5 
under the title of Die Karavane," since when they have 
had a steady sale m Germany, and they are the best known 
‘ of the collections of fairy tales which Hauff made 


THE 

ROMANCE 
OF INDIA 

By HriRBERT 
Strang. Illus- 
trated 6s. 
(Henry Frowde 
and Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 

“The Ro- 
mance of India” 
is the third 
volume in the 
excellent “ Ro- 
mance of the 
World ” series 
that Mr. Herbert 
. Strang is editing. 
Its predecessors, 
the Romances of 
Australia and of 
Canada, have 
already given 
the scries an ex- 
traordinary pop- 
ularity, which 
this latest ad- 
dition to it 



From CaxmifL Tales rooii mmk of 
( Wtiis Gardnorh 11O8MII 


. -should thoroughly maintain. It is not only an absorb- 
ingly interesting, exciting book, crowded with heroic 
adventures, but it is ably compiled and its history ii? sound. 
As- Mr. Herbert Strang says in his preface : "India is 
pre-eminently the land of romance. From the time of 
Alexander the Great to the present day it has exercised 
* an extraordinary fascination upon the pco})le of the 
Western world. . . . Successive ages have added to our 
knowledge of its peoples, their history and literature." He 
has selected his romantic narratives from all imaginable 
sources ; he has laid the leading historians, travellers and 
biographers under contribution, and has faslnoned a varied 
volume that any lioy or girl wlu) lo\cs tlu* adventures and 
romance of real life will read with iinlculing and absorbed 
interest. The book has a distinct educational value : it 
IS history m the attractive guise ol roiuaiuc, and will teach 
a young reader more about India and its story than he will 
gather from the conscious study of his more general school- 
books. He wall read it for the sheer ])lc.isur('ot itsmanx -colour- 
ed narrertives, a.nd h-arn w ithoiil knowing tli.il he is learning. 

THE SIAR DREAM. 

liy FcLiiN M DoiiTNsoN ^\]th Preface by the Ihshop of 
Chichester. Illuslratecl 1)\’ Mowbray Pen v . (Murray- cSr 
H\ enden ) 

" The Star T)reani " is the stoiy of Joseph and his 
brethren re-told for ciiildreii in verv sini])le language, which 
any child will not onlv understand but a])])r(‘c late. 
.Miss Dobinson’s method of teaching the great Ihblc stones 
has met wnth the ajiprov al of the Ihslioj) ol C liichester, 
whose prclaco seems to fewshadow' other works from the 
same pen. We luive no doubt wduitever that thev will be 
welcomed by a largo c in le of readers, w ho aie ad\ ised in tlic 
m(*anlinicto])roi iirc" TlieStar I fn-am " ascjnic'klvispossible. 
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The Romance of India 

IJcnyy Froivdc inid lloddcr 


Baber cheering on 

HIS TROOPS. 


THE PIRATE AEROPLANE. 

( 1 1 enry- Frow de and 


Folk-Tales of Bengal 
(Macmillan). 


In a trice she woke up. sat up in 

HER BED, AND EYEING THE STRANGER 
INQUIRED WHO HE WAS.- 


P.v ('.i])t.iin ('. 'f SON’ 

I lockler A Stoughton ) 


('.i])tam (bison is already well kiiowm to troops 
ol l)(»y leader^ .is the author of some stirring 
hislorual storic's lli^ new story' is as stirring as 
could lie desired, but it is, in tlic journalistic 
])lnvse, nolhmg il not “ iiji-to-date." There was 
nevcT' a more modern ])na,le than de Idood, a 
gentleman w ho I'omnm.^his c nmc's in the American 
dhdect of haighsli lie goe^ 111 lor piracies on an 
aerc'jila lu*. his objecl'vc- being a v.ist stoic of gold 
winch lies in the duel eitv ot an almost unknown 
people in Ar.ibia. Taickily, there arc also some 
gallant young Ibiglishmen who have di.scovered 
the pla.ee, and who an* ot a, more virtuous dis- 
jiosition, and heroes and piiates - to say’ nothing 
of the natives -ha\e ])lenty ol c.xcitemcnt before 
w'iekc'(lness is finallv *^li ude tlowui and the? chief 
jiirate doomed to a horrible death. No one enjoys 
the thrill of a light more than ('a plain (bison. He 
almost opens his book with a duel ot fists betw-een 
the gentlemanh young hero and a muscular lout, 
ill winch the lout verv jiropciiy succumbs. After 
wards the y oiing genlleiiuin becomes an officer and 
the lout a Jill a-tc soldier, and they share the chief 
adv'cnturcs 01 the book together. There is also a 
learned old Piofe.->sor m the story, and natives of 
all sorts up to the rank of king. The chapter- 
lieadings— " The WiiisMc of the Bullet," " Buried 
Alive," " To the Tombs ! " " The Fight Among 
the Gold," and so on — give an idea of the ap- 
petising fare the author has provided for young 
and adventurous readers. 
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THE MIGHTY ARMY. 

By W M. TvCns. With 12 Plates in Colour and Decorations 
by Stephen Reid. net. (Wells Gardner ) 

Certainly ** it is not everyone who has a Bishop for a 
grand-uncle/' and wc doubt wdiethcr e\ory one of those 
who have find their grand-undc so pleasant and efficient 
3, teller of stones as the Bishop in The Mighty Army. 
The stones are just those which you w’ould expect a bishop 


to tell, but they are none the w^orse for that (indeed, 
they arc all the better foi it). They consist m brief, but 
dramatic, accounts of the principal saints of the English 
Church from Saint Columba to Bishop Ken. They are 
written in a maniter which can hardly fail to interest 
children, and they are beautifull\ illustrated by Mr. Stephen i 
Rcid. Those who are looking for a Christinas present of/ 
rather a more serious type than the average school-storyy 
cannot do better than get The Mighty Army.'' 
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{Murray 6- Evenden). 


THE CHILDHOOD 
OF ANIMALS. 

By 1’ (.'HALMFR^^ IMttlhkll. 

Kjs net. (Heincinaiin ) 

Wert; we boys af^jain our 
greatest ambition would be 
to see the Zot) under the 
guidance of Dr. Mitchell. It 
is too enormous a lavour 
even for the boy ol to-da\ 
to ask. Vet here is one ol 
the next best things . a 
beautiful book by the Secre- 
tary of the Zoological Society 
with everything about the 
childhood of animals set out 
in such a guise that th(‘ 
adult and even the specials 1 
reader, etpially with the 
young person, will iind in it 
instruction and entertain- 
ment galore You meet. 
example, his caracal kitten 
that liked plum-tart and 
milk ; the trec-hyrax that 
liked bread sopped in claret 
immensely ; and the young 
elephant seal that, ate buns 
voraciously when it ought to 
have eaten nothing but fish. 
You learn that polar beaj- 
cubs seem to cry almost con- 
tinuously from the moment 
they are born ; that^ the 
new-born kangaroo is less 
than an inch"‘long, although 
its mother may be neail> 
as tall as a man ; and that 
the ancestors of birds were 
quadrupeds, ft is true some 
of your cherished notions 
may suffer. Tlie dog you 



From The Pirate Aeroplane 

[Henry Frowde and H odder 
Stoiishion). 


And as the words left his 

LIPS. HIS OWN SWORD FLEW 
FROM ITS SCABBARD." 


think so affectionate may be 
only showing what a slave 
he IS, since man has knocked 
all the independence out of 
his kind. And the elephant 
IS not really so intelligent as 
his rcj>iitation makes out ; 
while it is ridiculous, also, to 
sup}K)se that the cleverest 
talking birds liave any con- 
sciousness of the occasional 
appropriateness of their re- 
marks. As an expositor, 
Dr. Mitchell has no equal. 
Ills book originates from the 
Christmas course of lectures 
last year at the Royal In- 
stitution. It has exquisite 
coloured phites by Mr. E. 
Yarrow Jones, and skilled 
drawings by Mr. K. B. 
Brook - ('f reaves. On the 
ipieslion of taming animals, 
the author’s humanitarian- 
ism will find universal wel- 
come. “ A chimpanzee in 
evening dress, lighting a 
cigarette and drinking 
brandy - and - soda on a 
music-hall stage, is a shame- 
ful abuse of man’s power 
over the ape’s docility." 

THE STORY OF 
HEATHER. 

Bv M Wv.NNC. 2 S. 6d. 

(Nfls )n ) 

This storv 1)1 an Exmoor 
])ony (purporting to be re- 
lated by the pony itself) 
with its six illustrations in 
colour, c»hould make a strong 
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“ We ponies, of course, have our giant and fairy stori^ 'just 
like you earth children, and we always used to tMnk that the 
cruel giants lived in those green bogs, and that it was their hands 
which drew down to death all who ventured near their homes, 
whilst the fairies lived in the heather bells and rang the evening 
chimes which called forth the white evening mists to hide them 
from the rude staring of the moor ponies when they came to 
dance on the smooth hill-side.” 

Children and ponies, birds and kittens, and much frisking 
and romping in the open air — the book is thoroughly 
healthy and attractive. The authoress has a pretty gift 
of humour and is wise" enough, while conveying many little 
lessons in humanity, to avoid any direct moralising. In- 
cidentally young readers will gain from the book some use- 
ful knowledge concerning ponies and their ways. 

LEGENDS OF OUR LITTLE BROTHERS. 

By Lilian Gask. Illustrated by Patten Wilson. 3s. 6d. 
net. (Harrap.) 

A boy loved tlie Wind, and knew that the Wind was a 
teller of stories. He used to lay awake of nights, and heard 
the Wind go by laden with echoes of elfin laughter, roarings 
of strange animals, singing of birds. He yearned that the 
Wind should tell him the tales it knew of all those things, 
and told it so on a certain stormy day ; and it promised 
to bring liim stories from distant lands ” of the little 


The Story of Heather 

(Nelson) 


'They put the tiny 

GIRL ON MY BACK.” 


appeal to the juvenile n ind. The authorcjshas a pleasant, 
homely style, and an evident command of all those little 
artifices which arc so dcai to the hearts of the young readers : 




Fr<m Leg'ends of our Uttle Brotiiers 
{Barmp)* 


WAS CLIMGINO FIIMH.Y 
TO THE TiGEirS TAIL.** 


From The Tale of Mr. Tod 

(Wari.e). 


brothers and sisters which you call birds and beasts ; ” 
and next night the Wind slipped down the chimney 
into his bedroom and told liim the tir.st of its stories, 
and afterwards came again and again with another and 
another tale, all of bird and beast, and all imagined 
and related’ in the right fanciful spirit and style that 
take the interest of children. A very fresh and 
delightful book of stories for the youngsters, for which 
Mr. Patten Wilson supplies sixteen clever and very 
pleasing illustrations. 

THE TALE OF MR. TOD. 

By Beatrix Potter, ^s. net. (F. Warne & Co.) 

” I have made many books about well-behaved 
people,” says Miss Beatrix Potter. . Now, for a change, 
I am going to make a story ..about two disagreeable 
people, called Tommy Brock and Mr. T9d.” ’ And wc 
pay Miss Beatrix Potter the compliment of not caring 
whether her book- people are good or bad ; for her book 
is sure to be charming, whatever the character of her 
characters.” Mr. Tod is a wily fox,fTommy Brock 
is a heartless badger, and neither sinner has much love 
for the other* One of the incidents ^in this exciting 
history of the theft of thel>aW'i'al>l>>tfwai^yof,Bei#iii% 




3iid« Floppy reminds us pleasantly of the famous encounters 
: in the pages of “ Uncle Remus '' ; and it is good to find 
that here, too, “ when rogues fall out honest men come 
by their own.” Miss Potter possesses that enviable gift 
of being able to be her own illu strator, and her pictures 
are gems of colour and expression. Wc first made her 
acquaintance in “ The Tale of Peter Rabbit.” and have 
been her sworn admirer from that day. Rabbits look out 
agaii^ frohi these dainty pages ; and badger and fox arc 
new and certain delights, llie pre.^ent volume is rich in 
black-and-white pictures as well as coVjured plates, and must 
be one of the not-to-bc-ornitted purchases of this Christmas 
season. 

THE TWINS. OF TUMBLEDOWNDREARY. 

By Magdalene Horsfall W ith 6 Illustrations in (.'oloiir 

by Honor C. Appleton 3s. Od. net (Dinkworth ) 

The twins are lonely little people, living in seclusion as 
they do at I'umblcdowndrcary, with only <111 aged grand- 
father to keep them compan\', and a cross one at that. 
Happily, however, they lia\e imaginations, and the fames 
come to their aid. Not only hivi* th(' twins their own 



pyom The Jolly Book 

(NclboU). 


experiences in Fairyland, but thc\ are told a number ol 
stones of things that lia})pcned to other little children. 
Thus they manage to while away main' da) s that might 
otherwise have been wxarisonu' And il \f)n arc, or if you 
, have, a child without the gift ol seeing the lairies, you will 
find that Miss Horslall’s hook is epnte an eltic eiit substitute 
for them. It is verv easily and interesting! \' written, and 
it has the great advjmta.ge of liall-a-do/eii 1110 >1 delicate 
illustrations in colour by Misi Apiilcton. 

THE JOLLY BOOK. , 

With many Illustrations in Colour and Liiio 3s. t)d. and 
2s. 6d. (Nelson.) 

Wc note that this is the third annual iisiic of the appro- 
priately named ” Jolly Book,” so that jnesumably it 
has come to sth,y. We are glad of this, for literature 
adapted for 3’oung children is somewhat rare, and any- 
thing more suited to its purpo.se than ” Ihc Jolly Hook 
could scarcely be imagined. A compendium of charming 
short tales and ve^se, together with very numerous illustra- 
tions, it makes about 350 pages in all, while the price which 
publishers demand for it is ulmost ridiculously low. 
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downdreary and started on his way.*' 

{Duckworth). 



From The Mole and the Mouse 

( Warne). 
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c^^abamc ^^ar^uer if c f 


F^om The Fairies and the Christmas Child 
{Harrap'. 


HEART O’ GOLD, 

OR THE LITTLE 
PRINCESS. 

By Katharine Tynan. With Illus- 
trations by Victor Front. 3s.' 6d. 

(S. W. Partridge & Co.). 

This is not a fairy-tale, although 
its heroine is a princess. Cushla 
MacSwecney was considered a prin- 
cess by the peasant people round 
about her home in Ireland, and her 
dead father had . been called the 
Prince, in loving reverence. The 
MaeSweeneys were princes in this 
country before the mountains were 
made," said Cushla to her English 
aunt. Miss 'Talbot, who had come 
to Ireland to look after Cushla and 
her little sister, Nancy, after their 
mother and father were dead. 
Sweet, dainty little Nanc}^ grew to- 
be a selfish, fretful woman ; but 
Cushla, to whom Ireland was the 
one dear place in the world, was a 
large-hearted, noble-minded child 
who grew to be a woman worthy of 
the name of " iinnccss." Katharine 
'Tynan writes with a knowledge and 
love of Ireland and th^ Irish people 
which do not blind her to their 
faults and failings, and she has made 
cl charming, wholesome, appealing 
story out of Cushla’s life from child- 
hood to womanhood. It is a girTs 
stor>', and a haiipy gift lor any girl 
to find awaiting her on Christmas 
morning. At the .same time we 
think that it will be freely borrowed 
from her by her " grown-ups." Mrs. 
Tynan " has a way with her," and 
the " way " has got into the book. 
It IS a thoroughly good book, 
interesting, well illustrated, and 
containing a pretty love story with 
a happy ending. 


GULLIVER’S VOYAGES TO 
LILLIPUT AND 
BROBDINGNAG. 

JON.\TiiAN Sw'iFi. With 8 Coloured Plates 
and 79 Drawings in the Text in two Colours and 
m Black and White. 6s. net. (Sidgwick & 
Jackson ) 

Mes.srs. Sidgwick & Jackson's edition of the 
two most popular ot Gulliver’s 'Travels is made 
remarkable by the illustrations of Mr. P. A. 
Staynes, which we have no hesitation in de- 
scribing as the nicest eflectivc renderings of 
their subjects that we have ever seen. The 
artist possesses a grotesque humour which is in 
excellent accord with the spirit of Dean Swift's 
■writing, and he knows, moreover, what will 
please children. In the illustration which wc 
reproduce, for instance, the simplicity of the 
general scheme, together with an abundance 
of minor detail, is certain to please the ordinary 
child — and probably, also, the very extra- 
ordinary one for whom you are buying a pre.<^ent . 
In other respects the book is finely printed and 
bound. We shall be surprised if it is not one 
of the successes of the present season. 
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roundabout ways. 

Verses by Ffrida Wolfe. Pictures by P. A. Stayncs. 

3s. §d. (Sidgwick & Jackson ) 

If you see ** Roundabout Ways " in a .shop window, you 
will probably want to go inside and look at it a little more 
closMy. And if you do this you will assuredly come to the 
conclusion that it is a very jolly book, it onl^ because Mr. 
Stayncs’ pictures arc quite out of the ordinary. In tact. 
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you are almost sure to buy it. Then, when you get home^ 
you will look at the pictures again ; and this will give you 
your opportunity of reading Miss Wolfe’s delightful verses. 
When you have done both, you will certainly not W'ant to- 
give the book away as a' Christmas present. We will hope 
that you will go out and buy another copy^ which all 
sounds very good business for the author, the artist and 
Messrs. Sidgwick & Jackson .\nyh(n\ , “ J^oiindabout 

Ways ” retillv is entirely a delight tul book. 



From Roundabout Ways 
{^Sid^wick Jackson). 
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From Schoolgirl Honour 

(Ntsbet) 




An Adventure by the Sea 
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HERBERT STRANG’S ANNUAL. 

5S (Frowde and Hoddor & Stoughton ) 

“ Herbert Strang's Annual " has taken its assured 
place among the most popular of the Chnstmas 
volumes for bo>s It comes again this year with its 
full complement of amusing, exciting or gallant 
stories — ta^es of war and school-life , adventures on 
land and sea in divers parts of the world, from the 
sunny South to the, frozen North It is packed with 
good reading and unusually rich in pictures Among 
its many inteicstmg articles — to name one or two 
at random — there are A Day in a Midshipman's 
Life ' by R I Lusignan ‘ Recreations, Scientific 
and Otherwise by Dr Sphinx , The Motive Power 
of the huture bv J Owen FRGS, and th-* 

‘ rorf)edo by Captain Mathew RMA Mr A 1 
Ha> don gi\ es a \ i\ id account of the dangerous work 
done by the mounted police of Canada and since, 
nowadays no bo\s \olumc could be complete with 
oul sometlii ig about aeroplanes we liave a special 
article on them bv C laude Grahamc White and Harry 
Harper 1 here is p'ent> to amuse as well as to 
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1 rom The Gateway to 
Chaucer 

' \tlson) 


''Malkin, with the 

DISTAFF STILL IN 
HER HAND 
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hfom Herbert Strang’s Annual 
{fienry Frowde and Hodder 
6* Stoughiofi) 


* The only chance wb*vb 

OOT 18 TO MAKE FOR THAT 
BIT OF BEACH.” 


instruct and one could go on praising each item in turn — 
by no means foi getting the excellent black-and-white diaw 
mgs and the coloured illustrations by C L IBrock, T H 
Robinson C yrusC ueno C hnstopher Clark and other clever 
and well known artists but it is sufficient to say, if itisalarge 
and full budget you arc wanting of the best miscellaneous 
reading for bo>s, }ou will find all you want in Herbert 
Strang s ne^^ \nnu il 

THE GATEWAY TO CHAUCER STORIES 
FROM THE “CANTERBURY TALES.” 

Retold bv Emily Underdown With i 6 Coloured Plates 
and numerous marginal Illustrations Anne Anderson. 
Ss ntt (Nelson ) 

' The Gatewciy to Chaucer " is one of those charming 
books which embody a “ good idea ” Chaucer is one of the 
least read of poets, and we should imagine that he is almost 
wholly neglected by children Yet there are many passages 
in the " Canterbul’y Tales ” which are capable of adaptateon 
to the reqmrements of yount people, Ihis aa am^y proved 
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From Tales of the Gods Hector and 

and Heroes ANORoyACHs. 

(Nelson). 


by Miss ITndcrdown, whose vcision^^ are pUMsaiil to road, 
and, so far as wc can sec, laitlifnl lo the sjarit oi the on.^^inal 
text. The volume is ctlcciuely jirodiued. and Miss Anne 
Anderson's Hlustrations are very good mdecil 

TALES OF THE GODS AND HEROES. 

By Sir G \V Cox, IM.A With 10 Coloiued Plaies hv 
Innes Fnpp os iu‘t (Nc‘l.'>on ) 

The stones f)f the (h-cck Rods and lieroes are invarialdv 
attractive to youiiR ])coplc. pnmded Ih.il they are told in a 
simple and unpretentious manner Ibis is the i.ise with 
the versions of Sir (i. W. Cox inuliodied in the handsome 
volume just published by Messrs Nelson. Within Ihe-e 
covers the youiiR reader will find .somethiiiR oi the spirit 
which inspired old C.recce, and halt-imeonseiously wi 1 
learn many a lesson destined to I'e nseliil in atter-hh. 
Mr. Fripp’s illustrations are eoiisi leiitioush done, and they 
add considerably to the attraetions ol the \oliime, 

MORWENNA’S PRINCE. 

By Margaret B.tTcnni.oK W ith 4 Inslratums m ( olour, 
2S. Od. (Nelson ) 

No mere recapitulation of the plot tan make \oii iindei- 
stand the cliarm of “ Morwenua’s Prime.” certainly one 
•of the most attractive and readedde girls' book.s published 
this autumn. But you must at least be told that the 
action of the story tak^s place in C orn\\all. and that it is 
quite clear that Miss Batchelor knous ,hat part of the 
country intimately. Herein lies nuicli of the ehann o 
the book. It is a story of the open an -buoyant and 
fresh, with healthy, natural children for its protagonists. 
Morwenna, a daughter of the Kcctory, has taken nne er 
her wing a little boy whom she styles hei prince, anc 
who is supposed to be the grandson of an old \wtt i woman 
(a really charming character, by the w\Ty). The p ot con 
cems itself with the parentage of this littlp boy, 
of course, discovered by Morwenna. If yf>u t iin la i 
a not particularly fresh, you are totally 
any-exaggeration it is one of the most delightful children s 
atories we have ever read, and we have no hesitation in 
j^ting to Miss ealchelbr as the coming author for girls. 


THE MOTOR SCOUT 

By Herbert Strang. 6s. (Frowde and Hodder tS: 

Stoughton.) 

Put a reckless Irish l^fd on an equally reckless motor- 
bicycle, and plant the combination in a South American 
State seething m one of its periodic revolutions, and you 
may be sure that other things beside the motor-bike wdll 
begin to hum. Jt is a situation that w'ould appciil to most 
authors of boys’ talcs, and m the experienced hands ot 
Mr. Herbert Strang the possibilities of the motor-bicycle 
in time of w’ar arc exploited with the .same skill and ingenuity 
which have made this iiiithor's " Air Scout ” so deservedly 
popular. The high-spirited Jri.sh lad, wlio i.s forced to 
take sides wnth the revolutionaries, rides buoyantly through 
the story on an evcr-sw'clling wave ot hairbrotulth adven- 
ture. Now he is rescuing the gobernador from the clutches 
of brigands : now baffling burglars with llic aid of ammonia 
gas : or the motor scout is pursued by the enemy and his 
only w'ay of escape is to leap, motor-bike as wvll. across a 
yawTiing chasm thirty feet wide ! In short “ tdic Motor 
Scout ” is an ideal adventure book lor healthy minds. It 
contains sc\cral noteworthy coloured illusliations by 
Cyrus Cuneo. 

THE WHITE RIVER RAFT. 

Bv I.EWis B. Miller. 6s, (.Sampson Lf)w, Marston cV 

Co., Ltd.). 

A book dealing wuth life on the Mississippi can hardly 
fail to challenge comp.insfm w'lth, or at any rate to awaken 
recollections of. M.irk l\vam’.s inimitalde stories uml 
sketches dealing watli the same to])ie. And rafting too f 
The memory dwells fondly on the adventure of Hack Finn 
and IMiss Watson’s nigger Jim, and we open Mr. Miller's 
book wuth an apiK^tite wdudted 1)\' the promise of things 
forcTiadow'cd in ti.c title I'he author is not another Mark 
'IVain —it is not to be cxjiccted — but he s])ins us an excellent 
yarn concerning a logging trip into the flooded forests of 
Arkan.sas, followTd by an exciting N’oyage down the Missis- 
sippi, the j'cnod 1 eing about the same as tliat wath which 
Mark Twain himsell deals. The heroes ot the story arc two 
stahvart youngsters on the tramp lor work. In St. Louis 
they meet a big jirosperous-looking stranger on the Jook-oiil 



(Nelson). hiw'selfto be caught 
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From The Motor Scout “The Qobernador rides.” 

{Henry Froude and Hoddcr 
c~ Stoughton). 



From The White River Raft 
{Sampson Low), 


•' Craid took a few turns of 
HE rope around THE TREE.” 


for two or three stout fellows to take to his timber laijd on 
the White River in Arkansas, and assist him in getting out 
a.. big raft of sawlogs and floating it down to New Orleans. 
And with this promising prelude the great adventure begins.. 
We get pictures of life in the forest where the air rings with 
the stroke of axes and the atmosphere of a logging camp, 
and the “ dismal swamp ” is faithfully reproduced. ’ The 
interest is strengthened by the weird and quaint episodes 
of the bewitched fiddle and the wild man of the swamp. 
Anon come vivid descriptions of the work, of the floating out 
of the great raft and its voyage down the mighty river. 
Here perils, mischances and hairbreadth escapes follow 
each other thick and fast until the raft is wrecked in a 
terrific storm, after saving and landing some four hundred 
of the passengers and crew of one of the great Mississippi 
steamers when on the point of foundering after a collision 
with the raft. It is a picturesque and romantic story — ^the 



From Where Duty Calls 
{Stanley Paul). 


Just in Time. 


love interest is not forgotten — and it abounds in sketches 
of primitive American life in a region already historic. 
There are several full-page illustrations. 


WHERE DUTY CALLS. 

Edited by Alfred H. ^liles. 5s. (Stanley Paul.) 

“Where Duty Calls” is an inspiring book of courage • 
and adventure for girls, edited by Mr. Alfred H. Miles, ^ 
who says in his preface, From old time girls have been 
limited to service in the sphere of duty, and boys have 
enjoyed the exclusive privilege of exploiting the danger 
zone \ but we live in a wider world than our fathers did. 
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anii we realise that in this ever-widening sphere girls are 
destined to play a larger and ever-increasing part. In the 
mere exploitation of their wider range of duly girls need 
the inspiring and invigorating stimulus of adventurous 
experience. . . . Hence, real records of the brave and true 
are the seeds of new harvests of heroism and endurance.” 
Tlie book contains a fine collection of such records by such 
able writers as Evelyn Everett Green, (hace Stebbing, 
Margaret E. Sangster, Kmi h'ltzgcrald, E. W. Tomson- 
F. W. Calkins, etc., etc., and should prove a most accept- 
able book for all those who arc in search of tales that arc 
exciting, wholesome, and a spur to good deeds. 



From In the Lion’s Mouth A Marvellous Escape. 


{Stanley Paul). 

IN THE LION S MOUTH. 

Edited by Alfied 11 MiU’ llluslralcd (Slanle\ 

Paul ) 

Mr. Alfred Aides has shown las usu.d genius lor collecting 
the things which are going 1o interest boys. Ihe present 
series contains forty-two stones oi lic-rcc lights with wild 
men, wild animals, and wildN.iture. ihe “ lion s mouth, 
that is to say, is a figurative expression denoting hair- 
breadth escapes from any sort of danger. “ \\ c let our- 
selves down from a dormitory .window to visit a neighbour- 
ing fair, and w^e find him waiting for us i|uielly in the 
shadow of the tucR-slioj), clad in caj) and gown In short, 
whenever we attain to the supreme point ol ])ersonal danger 
we are in the lion’s inoutli. Jlence. beside one of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s lion'' stories from his " Airicaii C«ainc Jiails, 
we find another of a plumber wdio got sti^tinded in a water- 
tank in one of the highest buildings in Baltimore, and had 
*an experience as ^thrilling as any big-gamc hunter, though 
lie extricated himself in tunc to keep his wedding engage- 
ment. Mr. Frank R. Stockton is drawn upon for a panther 
story, ** A Cat on*a Catboat '* ; the noosing of a python, 
beguiled by music, in Sumatra, gives an idea of how animals 
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J'voni Ihe Flying Submarine The man vaulted into space.” 
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From Oddle and Iddle 

{Smithy Elder) 


'‘So OFF WE MOVED THE CROWD OF LiONS AND 
LEOPARDS ACCOMPANYING US ” 


to secure the inven- 
tion for the British 
Fleet The interests 
of the two parties 
result in a fast-mo\- 
mg richly-coloured 
story told with all 
Mr WestQrman s 
practised skill The 
Flyiiig Submarine 
IS as breathlessly ex- 
citing as any boys 
book recently pub- 
lished and we feel 
perfectly safe in 
recommending it 

THE BOY’S 
BOOK OF 
AEROPLANES 

Bv 1 O Brii* n Hi b- 
B\Rr> and CuvRiis 
C llRNFR \\ithd 
Chapter on Mo hi 
Vcropl mts b\ I V\ 
Iwinini, \\ ith 
Illustrations fioin 
Photographs and >4 
Dia^iams (s (Gi int 
Kk hards ) 


are secured 1 01 tilt Zoos and others iit tiles of fighting 
the sea the Hoods the fog the sun and the si o\s Most of 
the ad\entuics aic of Ancrit m cxtriction Well ^elected 
as they are arc corr\ to ini^s oiir < wn ^a^ou^ltc of tl c 
ranger on the South African gan c re cI^c v^ho injs \cr\ 
literally in the lion s mouth cspcciilh '^s it is British ard 
authentic 

THE FLYING SUBMARINE 

B\ Pfic\ r Wlsilrmvn With , Ilk strations Cd 
(^lshct ) 

Ihc in\ention of a fairh l^igc '•ized Hiip ^\hlch is able 
to undertake the double dutes ot sulmaiint and aiiship 
has brought in its tra n the inc\ilab’e jtalousit par 
ticularly as the m\cntoi is the deposed but liulih ci\ lined 
president of a South Xitictk in upiiblu With the aid of 
lus machine Ihm Miguel O Kouilc ho]^cs to lestore hinntll 

to powci while lumours of the in\cntion liaMiig reached 

the \dnillalt^ — Holmsb^ and his trund 1 resilhan desire 



i 


Now that cropl'‘ncs h \c tone to st i\ it is surprising 
that compare I \ c 1 \ few books ha\c bei n written winch 
expound the ] nncip’t of 11 ght in a popular maiinei 



Ff<m MeUy find XyTargare!: 

iJLongman9), 


80 8HK VIOJL’SN'T 8PCAK TO 
HtM FOR A UTTLS WHtLK.” 


From Tota 
{Mcicrmllan). 


“He oiorotjoive the child time 
TO AN 8 WER. BUT LIFTED HER FROM 
THrf SADDLE AMD CARR«ID HER OVEll 
THE THRESHOLD.** 




M^rs. Hubbard and Turner— the latter of whom wrote 
a good book on the science dunng its early days— have 
done their best to remedy this state of affairs with the 
excellent volume for boys now before us The authors 
ate both accredited " pilot aviators ” so that in some por- 
tions of their book they are wntmg from their own personal 
eiCpenence. Their explanations, too, aie clear and their 
arguments not difficult to follow In fact this is quite an 
e;ccellenft book in its way, and every boy with a tuin for 
engineering will be certain to thank >ou for it There are 
many well-printed illustrations 
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From Tabitha Small ways 
{Chambers) 


"Flung herself down on thl 

FLOOR BESIDE THE MOTLEY 
COLLECTION DRAGGED OUT FROM 
TWIN CUPBOARDS" 




ODDLE AND IDDLE, OR THE GOBLINS 
OF ALOE SHAMBA 

By Lily Coiliek With q lllustr itions b\ Jo\cc 
shay Williams 6^1 (Smith Elder ) 

The Hon Mrs Gerard Collier has given us in Oddle and 
Iddle,” one of the freshest and most original fair\ talcs that 
we have come across for a long lime ihc scene of the 
story takes place in Africa v\herc the hero — thanks to 
eating a particular nut — at once comes into communication 
with the fairy world It is while he is there that he falls m 
love with Felicitj , a character which shares most of the 
hero*s experiences Thanks to the Alncan setting tht 
author is able to introduce a numter of wild animals which 
would certainly be out of placq in an English stor\ Oddle 
and Iddle has delightful me ments of humour and the 
child that gets it will have reason to think himself vei\ 
lucky 

TOTA. 

By Mrs Hobart Hampden 3s 6d ^laemillan ) 

** Tota by Mrs Hobart Hampden is a book that will 
assuredly stand lipart from all childien s books published 
this Chnstmas, on account of its quite unusual ehaim and 
onginality. The idea will appeal to all boys and girls who 
love tales of adventure, for it is the story of a little English 





Ih ' 
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From More Tales m the Land of Nursery Rhyme 

{Alley^son) 
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girl named Grade who lives among the Himalayan Moun- 
tains and Who, w^hile her parents are away from home, 
ventures into the territory of an Indian Rajah and is kid^ 
napped and sold to the Rajah to be the bride of his little 
son, Tota. Grade’s sister, in w^hose charge she was left, 
disguises herself and with the help of a native servant and 
a woman they meet upon the way, tracks the child to the 
Rajah’s palace and manages to rescue her in the nick of 
time. But Tota has discovered their plans and unknown 
to the rest of his father’s court, insists on accompanying 
them, and it is he who manages to save them at the critical 
moment — who offers his life that tlicy may escape. It is a 
book which grown-ups as well as children will find thrilling 
and interesting. Miss Alice B. Woodward’s drawings 
Inaking a most pleasing addition to an altogether pleasing 
bock. 


The Book of Baby Birds ” would have remained in limbo 
which would have been a loss to everybody. Nobody 
can draw birds and animals as can Mr. Betmold, and in 
this delightful volume he is quite at his best. To buy it, 
it only needs to sec it. Miss Dugdale writes her descrip- 
tions very easily, and she contrives to give a good deal of 
useful information in a pleasant form. 

MORE TALES IN THE LAND OF 
NURSERY RHYME. 

By Ada M. Marzials. With Frontispiece, is. 6d. net'. 

(Allenson.) 

We have the happiest memories of Miss Marzials' first book, 
In the Land of Nursery Rhyme, ’’.and we are glad to think 

that it received a suffic- 


iently warm welcome 
from the public for the 
author to be-*encouraged 
to make a further collec- 
tion of her pleasant little 
stones. Miss Marzials is 
well acquainted with the 
demands of children, 
she writes with spirit 
and charm and she 
possesses a sufficiently 
keen sense of character 
and a sense of humour 
which are undoubtedly 
strong cnoiSgh to carry 
these stones into the 
hands of a large 
public. The present 
volume contains half-a- 
dozen short stories 
founded on well-known 
nursery r hy mes . For 
our own part, we confess 
that “ Pussy Cat, Ikissy 
('at ” IS our favourite, 
but all are good. 


THE STORY OF 
THE DISCON- 
TENTED LITTLE 
ELEPHANT. 

41 

Told in Pictures and 
Rhyme by E. CE. 
Somerville, is. 6d. 
net. (Longmans.) 

Probably you know 
Miss Somerville best in 
her collaborating capac- 
ity — as part-author 
of “ The Adventures 
of an Irish R.M.,” and 
several other very 
humorous and very 
deservedly popular 
novels. But she has 
published a children ’s 
book before this — and 
a very jolly one too. 
.This 'year she follows 

(tienry Frowde and Hodder 6- Stoughton). “ Slipper’s A B’C of 



THE BOOK OF BABY BIRDS. 

By Florence E. Dugdale. With 19 Illustrations in 
Colour by E. J. DetmoM. 6s. net. (Henry Frowde and 
Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Last year Messrs. Henry Frowde and Hodder & Stoughton 
published ** The Book of Baby Beasts,” with illustrations 
by Mr. D^tmold, and it is pleasant to see that it must 
have been successful. Had it failed, we suppose that 


Foxhunting ” with a moral story told in verse and dealing 
with an imaginary period : 


“ Once, very, very long ago, 

Before your curls began to grow,^ 

The time when Beasts and Birds could talk, 
(Before you’d even learned to walk,) 

There lived midst Indian trees and plants, 

A family of Elephants.” 
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From The Discontented Little Elephant ‘‘ in foam .l^^av hr ton*. 

lunt: Boo swam swifily back to shore, 

[Longmans) And started for thu woods once more.’* 


She goes an to tell how Jung Boo, the baby of the family, 
used to make a terrible luSh : 

“ . The rccisoii's too ridit iilous — 

All from this silly cause arose, 

He wished to have a Longer Nose ’ 

How he went m search of a means lor lengthening his 

nose, ■ and what happened to 

in 

to 

more 

in 

in 

line 

BABY BIRDS 

Richard 

Once tnore 

Kearton the — 

the 

more 

Birds at Home 
- four 

nevertheless 

an enormous ameunt of 

information of ^n unhack- Front Baby Birds ab Home 
neyed variety, and as {CasicU}. 


many illustrations dealing with the young of different 
birds It still remains wonderful to us to understand 
how these pictures can be taken, and it is wonderful also 
to note how artistic an effect is frccjucntly obtained. Once 
more we arc in the debt of the Keartons. 


j 

t/ « 


Tree Pipit. 
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THE STORY OF SANTA CLAUS. 



From The Story of Santa •• a strange caravan 
Claus STARTING FORTH UPON 

[Herbert & Daniel) the northern road** 




By S R Littlewood With 4 Coloured Illustrations by 
Sidney Filmore and Gerald Leake (Herbert & Daniel ) 

Mr Littlewood is warmly to be congratulated upon the- 
new and attractive rendenng he has made of one of the most 
beautiful of all legends — that of Santa Claus Nowadays, 
we doubt whether many people know much about him, and 
Mr Littlewood 's book should be read for its information as 
much as for its more sympathetic qualities That thfr 
author is a conscientious worker, and that the under- 
taking of even a short book upon the subject is no small 
matter, is proved by the long list of acknowledgments 
printed at the end of the volume But you will find no 
traces of the midnight oil in these pages The book is 
easily and pleasantly written, and it makes as good reading 
as you could wish for The illustrations add considerably 
to the volume’s attractions 






From The Ghost Rock “The great rock beqam 

(Ntsbet). TO tremble." 

A PAIR OF SCHOOLGIRLS. 

By Angela Brazil With Illustrations by John Campbell. 

(Blackie & Son ) 

Angela Brazil has again proved her undoubted talent 
for wnting a story of school-girls for other school-girls to 
read “ A Pair of Schoolgirls " is a mild title, but this 
pair of schoolgirls were more than " ordinary.” One was- 
rich, one was poor One was the petted only child of her 
widowed mother, the other found out by chance that she 
was a waif, an unknown child saved in infancy from a 
wrecked train But they were friends, these two school- 
fellows ; circumstances and affection drew them together, 
and in the end a yet nearer tie was proved Miss Brazil 
keeps her plot well in hand, and carefully manages the 
characteristics of her many pharacters. a Dorothy Green- 
field, the child of unknown parentage, is the author's heroina 






^u.ct-ten.pe/d. so good ItT/art XS "rs^n^ 
tiveand yet sensible, that her story will be f help as “eH 
^ a pleasure to any girl reader The background of this 

chapter? showit 

School-hfe and home-life in sunshine and shade We have 

^ recommend it wtol? 

,^ieartedly to hesitating parents and other generous relatioTs 




J^rom Capt^ of the "Caught him round the 

King’s Guard ankles, and threw him 

(Chambers) heavily- 


THE GHOST ROCK 

By FKtDERicK Watson 3s 6d (Nisbct ) 

The boys who are lucky enough to find this ad\enture 
story among their Christmas presents will follow witli 
envious thoughts the thrilling experiences of >oung \lan 
Mackenzie and his uncle in their quest for ticasurc hidden 
in the wilds of Brazil And most bo}s will wish the> too 
•could boast such an* uncle as a\lan's i picturesque uncle 
of immense stature, blessed with a chestnut beard reaching 
to his waist, and, better still, with an aeroplane built on 
ultra-modern lines When it*is mentioned that the treasure 
is supposed to bf concealed in the m\sterious Country of 
the Three Hills, and that unless you happen to know a secret 
passage, your only way into this country is o\ cr impassable 
mountains, th^ need for the aeroplane becomes obvious 
Other obstacles besides mountains have to be reckoned 
with, chief among them being “ the man with the scar '' — 
a really formidable villain, who dogs the treasure-hunters 
throughout and brings them many a time to the very door of 
death. Some clever* illustrations by John Cameron adorn 
the book, which ^omes froni^ the pen of a son of the late 
tan Maclaren. 
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F/ow Glen Eyre 
{IPafd, Lock) 


My WORD! YOU WERE NEARLY 
IN • SAID NANCY" 



I8I 
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From Brave Girls All “ 'There’s a seat for thee, 

(Jarrold). i-ass.* he said.- 



ThS unu VI9UN DID 


THE CAPTAIN OF THE 
KING’S GUARD. 

By Commander E. H. Currey, R.N. 5s. (W. & R. 

Chambers, Ltd.) 

This romantic story has for its pivot the court of. 
King Philip the Fourth of Spain, and the plot makes 
very neat use of the surreptitious visit to Spam of Buck- 
ingham and Charles, Prince of Wales, in their quest for 
a royal bride. Elvira, the heroine, is the beautiful ward 
of Philip’s chief minister, and her unconventional ideas 
lead her into many an escapade, from which she is 
rescued by her lover, the Captain of the King’s Guard, 
and on one occasion by Prince Charles himself. Sub- 
sequently, however, when these two brave men are 
hounded down by a fanatical Dbminican friar and are 
about to be punished as heretics, Elvira, by a gallant 
feat is enabled to repay her debt with interest. The 
story, which is told excellently and with a wealth of 
careful detail, contains a number of bold illustrations 111 
colour by W. H. C. Groome. 



Fyom The Green Door •• Bidden to learn the doc- 
(Gay Hancock). trine of predestination 

BEFORE BREAKFAST.” 


THE GIRLS’ BUDGET OF SHORT 
STORIES. 

Edited by Jean M’Intosh With 32 Coloured Plates. 

6 s net. (Nelson ) 

Tins is the first issue of what apparently is to be 
an annual publication ; and a fine production it is. 
The volume makes 500 large pages, and the amount of 
reading it contains is therefore very considerable. Miss 
M’Intosh includes thirty-one well-wntfen and well-con- 
trasted stones in the book, ampng the authors of which 
we particularly notice Mrs. L. B. Walford, Annie S, 
Swan, Emily Underdown, and others 'who are well 
qualified to write for girls. The illustrations are from 
the brushes of several different artist^ and they seem 
to us to be a little uneven in merit. Thq, most generally 
successful are certainly the series, of four by E. F. 
Skinner, which illustrate scenes from “ Lorna Doone.** 
The Girls* Budget ** has made an excellent start, and 
if it maintains the good level of its first volume we 
predict a long life for it. 


Ffom T^TfWfaadours 
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THE BIRDS’ CHRISTMAS CAROL. 

By Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

THE. GREEN DOOR. 


^ by brancis E. i,. 6d net eatli (Gay A: Hamock ) 

Two delightful httlc books are these publisi.ed bv Messrs 
Gay & . Hancock-short Christmas stones csT.ec.allv in- 
tended for children, though we believe thev will appeal 
almost as strongly to adults. Miss Wiggm’s “ Birds’ 
Christmas Carol ” ,s a reprint of a tale written some years 
ago, and for quiet humour, pathos, and charming senti- 
ment you will find it hard to discover its equ.il. Miss 
Wilkins’s tale takes the reader back into the past, when 
the New England States were inhabited chiclly by Bed 
Indians and the Puritan ancestors of the modern .Americans. 
It points a moral rather more obviously than Miss Wiggm’s 
story, but it is none the worse for that. Mr. Hilcy’s illus- 
trations are^very attractive. 



From The Birds’ Christmas “The door opened, and 
Carol THEY STRAGGLED IN.” 

{Gay 6- Hancock). 


THE TWO TROUBADOURS. 

By Esm^ Stuart, js 6d (Smith, Idclor ) 

It is an ever potent charm to read the doings of original 
children, and Miss Esme Stuart has given us a story ot 
two most delightful boys ; .so delightful arc they that 
Helen's Babies " arc instinctively brought to one’s mind. 
Perhaps the strain of Australian blood may have added to 
the irrepressible charm of “ The Two Troubadours,” but 
suffice to say that the joy of following their doings cannot 
be gainsaid. Their mother desired to make tlic boys self- 
reliant and manly ; at the commencement of the .story 
they call upon their Great-aunt and announce thcm.selves 
to the solemn butler as ” Two Country Gentlemen. ” They 
acquaint their austere relatives of their formation of a 
Country Gentlemen's Association ” only for men a 
sort of Association for the Promotion of Chivalry and Good 
Actions, and throughout their doings they conform to the 
rules they have s®t themselves. They confess, when home 
late, that they had made up their minds not to look at the 
clock, knowing they woufd be late : they could not tell a 
lie ! On the fiiet occasion upon wdiicli they are allowed to 
go out hunting, they rescue a fair lady^ who liad had an 
accident, and their attitude towards her is most amusing. 
One becomes very heartsore when poor little Louis seems 
likely to die, bul his brother's simple prayer is answered 
and the young life is •spared. It is an irresistible book, and 
one can only hope the author may some day give us some 
further doings of these delightful youngsters. 



Ftom Queer Cousin Claude 

{Allen). 


Claude made a dash at the 
ANIMAL. He CLUNG ON to THE 
REIN WHICH THE COACHMAN 
WAS PULLING WITH ALL HIS 
STRENGTH.” 
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From A Bush Mystery ' ‘ Water i • he crisol** 

{Nisbet). 
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Ftom Wardy Lock Co s Wonder Book 


QUEER COUSIN CLAUDE 

By Brenda Girmn With Illustrations by E S Hardy 
3 s 6d (G Allen <1 Co ) 

When Cousin Claude came from Australia and finished 
his lourney on top of the cab among the luggage instead 


of in the inside with Mademoi«:elle who had gone to the 
station to meet him we felt sure that he was going to be 
a * handful He was He was homesick for the wide 
plains he was cramped in the formal town house, he 
wanted to continue his Colonial dress and manners in 

England, and he 
wanted to fail in the 
examination for a 
singing scholarship for 
St George’s Chapel, 
Windsor There were 
some ‘ breezy' times 
between Claude and 
his cousins , and 
Mademoiselle was a 
governess of the angel 
class, judged by the 
manner in which she 
kept the peace com- 
forted the exile, and 
incidentally taught 
him manners Inci- 
dents in plenty follow 
one another, and be- 
fore the end of the 
book is reached we 
find Claude wishing to 
win the scholarship 
and liv^ in London for 
ever. Miss Girvin has 
^ven m piottire^ of 



NELSON’S 

Newest Gift Books. 



Reduced Specimen Illustration {in Colour) from 
“ Faust and Marguerite ” 

Ti/6 Mastcrman Ready. By capt. marryat. 

^ ^ Coloured Plates and Line Decorations. 

%/fi Miss Nctherby’s Niccc. By a lice 

^ CHESTERTON. Well Illustrated. 

2/6 Memoirs of Napoleon. Abridged from 

^ Bourrienne. 


Beautifully Illustrated In Colours. 

. Tales of the Gods and Heroes. 

By Sir G. W. COX. Beautifully Illustrated with 16 
high-class reproductions from Paintings by Prof. Fripp. 

This large and handsome volume contains the stories 
from Sir G. W. Cox’s famous book with the above title, 
together with his “ Tales from Greek Mythology.” 

. Camp-Fire Tales. Edited by richard 

WILSON, B.A. 24 Coloured Drawings by Edwin 
• Noble, and numerous Pen and Ink Sketches. 

The hunting books of recent years provide excellent 
reading for adventure-loving boys, and in this volume 
the editor makes judicious selection from some of the 
most striking episodes to be found in this class of 
literature. 

. The Circling Year. By w. p. westell. 

36 Beautiful Coloured Plates and nearly 150 line 
Illustrations. 

This book has been prepared to meet the constant and 
insistent demand for young people’s guides to the 
beauties and wonders of Nature. 

, The Girl’s Budget. Edited by jean 

M’iNTOSH. 32 Coioured Piates. 

The aim of the editress of this attractive volume is to 
provide wholesome reading matter for growing girls, 
which allows for natural sentiment without giving way 
to sentimentality. 

. The Gateway to Chaucer. By emily 

UNDERDOWN. Numerous Coloured Plates and 
Dainty Sketches. 

This beautiful book forms an excellent companion to 
Miss Underdown's well-known “ Gateway to Romance,” 
and contains the most suitable stories from those told by 
the Canterbury Pilgrims. 

3/6 Nelson's Children’s Annual : The 

Cloth. Jolly Book. This well-known Annual 
2/6 Paper *5 literally a “bumper.” It contains no less 

Boards. than 48 Plates in Full Colour and 300 pages of 

black-and-white Pictures. 

2/6 Story of Heather. By may wynne. 

Coloured Illustrations by Dorothy Pope. 


2/6 


The World’s Romances. 


2/6 


each The style of reproduction of these books is that usually associated with a much higher price. Each is each, 
beautifully printed, bound in canvas with picture cover, and illustrated with 8 reproductions rom drawings 
by a well-known artist. The stories are simply but vigorously told from the best available sources. 

Faust and. Marguerite, itiustrated by norman Sigurd, and Gudrun. luustrated by frank c. 
LITTLE. * PAPE. 

Lancelot and Guenevere. Illustrated by JAMES Paola and Francesca, illustrated by w. 
FRIPP • MATinhWo. 

1/ The* Handbook for Girl Guides, or How Girls can help build the Empire. j/« 

. By AGNES & SIR R. BADEN-POWELL. Fully Illustrated. NET. 


Complete Catalogue post free on application to 

THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, 

(Dept A19) 3S a 36, Paternoster Row, London, E.C.. or Parliside, Edinburgh. 
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WARD.t LOCK AND CO.’S WONDER 
BOOK. 


-Bomum 

CHRISTHAS 1912 - 


Edited by Harry Golding With 1 1 Coloured Plates 
and over 200 other Illustrations 3s 6d and 5s 
(Ward, Lock ) 

Messrs Ward, Lock’s Wonder Book ” fully 
carries out the promise of its title this year — not 
that It has failed to do so in the past, but the 1913* 
edition IS certainly better than ever I.et the taste 
of the child to whom you give it be what it may, 
he (or she) will find satisfying literary fare in the 
" Wonder Book,” and plenty of it Skilfully edited 
by Mr Hany Golding, the contributors include such 
well-known unters for children as Jessie Pope, 
Margaret Batchelor, Z Topelins, Agnes Grozier 
Hcibertson, lymilv Khckmann, etc , etc , while the 
\yealth of illustration is supplied by so many artists 
that it \\ould be invidious to single them out There 
can be hardly a child in the country who vmII not want 
the ” Wonder Book ” 


THE ROSEBUD ANNUAL. 

With about 2UO Illustration (Jas ( larkc ) 

It will be a sad da> for childicn— though happily 
there is no need to antic ipatc it — w hen I lit Rosebud 
Annual ’ ceases to appear So long established and 
so adecpiatel} produced an annual has ahead) won 
its public, which is probabl) as large as it can be 
But it is not until you have young cliildren that you 
can realist how difhcult it is to find suitable literature 
for them, and how completely tlic ” Rosebud ” 
supplies the dchcicnc) It is tlie first of all pmbh- 
cations of its kind 


From The Boys’ Froissart ''He went ever 
{Harrap) forward like a 

HARDY Hector." 

vhe schoolroom and e\ cry-day life of a family of 
well-cared-for children in a delightfully natural 
and unaffected style Ihe little mysteries and 
troubles are just enough to keep the reader s 
attention on the alert , and there arc glimpses of 
fun, too, to complete the pleasure It is a bright 
book which should find a warm welcome 


A BUSH MYSTERY 

By John Mackil 3s 6d (Nisbct & Co ) 

This story is of very special interest in that it 
IS woven around an actual mystery, no-light upon 
which has ever dawned ‘ About sixty years ago, ” 
the author tells us, ‘ the gieat Australian explorer. 
Dr Ludwig Leichardt, with a party of eight, all 
told, started to cross Australia from east to west 
None of the party ever returned ’ In the 
’eighties, Mr Mackie himself was in the ‘ Never- 
Never Land of tropical Australia ” when the fact 
that an old blind white man had been seen with 
the blacks in the wilderness gave currency to the 
rumour that the lost explorer was still alive Being 
one of the few who could speak the language of 
those savages, the Yuculas, the author was able to 
gam much good material which he turns to very 
practical account in this vigorous story, in which 
he offers a possible elucidation of Dr Leichardt 's 
fate. It IS an ingenious tale , and, if it lacks any 
great distinction, it moves briskly from adventure 
to adventure, and should make a winter night's 
exciting and wholesome readmg for a boy who 
does not scorn, as we are told the boys of to-day 
do scorn, a good “ yam " of the old-fashioned 
type. 


From Don Quichotte 
{Stegh, Htll). 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S New Books 


GENERAL LITERATURE 

I'''”' ''OROHn NLMll 1 bv 

. 8 ™,T,s „W.thaI.:„nt.spK„ „u.,r ili„s„,t„ms lVm^ 

“Wherever one dips ,nU, the book s<m.clh,„K P-kI n 

II istnumtir Ga dtt 

years of a SOLDIER’S LIFE. 

.IRN.R KC, U,thT«0llb.. 
A frank and atti ictut book of r( iiiiiiis( t ik( s of t % uud lifr 

Ihiih lilfraph 

BYRON, m ithfi coliurn mawi wm, . ihntnc,,>„us 
and ir, othrr Illustntioiis • In tuo\<luii.fs DmnSN t 

It IS a realistic pirtiirc of the mm full of liplus md sh id vi 'standard 

FINE BOOKS, m M FRi nw roi 1 ARi) \\,th ii. tomiMitcs 

and 38 I’latc s in Collol\pf Wide un il h\ pilt I | is ut 

^ \ ! he i nnu >tsstut\ I ihrar) 

A WANDERER IN FLORENCE, mx i \ ucas 

With x6 Illustrations m Coloui li\ IIarr\ Mokli ^ < tin i lllustri 

tions ind a Map CrimnHvo fs 

“ Anitf , illiiminituc and adiiiirabl iniitisti disdrmmnt ^tmdard 
“Mr Lnras is idmiribh in his skilful bli n linj' of tin nnpnssi ns which 
Florence offers Atheuirum 


A MISCELLANY OF MEN. 

I cap 8vo, Rilt top IS 


Hv t. K cm Sll Rl()\ 
I Sr md I dtti m 


THIS AND THAT. Bn mi \iri biiloc icipsx. kiU 

top «iC 

Aii>'vheie the bo »k is p « 1 « nnpiin — Mamhi^tet (lUitdtau 

BUBBLES OF THE FOAM, lu i w main Anth i rf 

The Digit of the Min I ip S\ 3s ( 1 n* t 
This impassioned an! exquisite K w nded st r\ is elnif, 1 with \\ wei ef 
taking rcadcis through i highU nn igine 1 w nl 1 ithen rum 

VIRGIL. H\ 1 R <il OV I R lellew ml lee tine 1 ef St I )hii s 
College C nnbiilgi \New I ditiori iKnn S\ 7s <d net 

THE WINTER’S TALE. I ditfd 1 3 1 W MOOKMW 

De m\ hvo 2s bd net | li icn Sha! tspunt, 

MODERN PROBLEMS. lU Sir 01 I\T R 1 OIK.I I K S 

Crown S\e) "js mt 

“ Live Pssa3s all eh ding witli urgent fii ibhiris / irn/mj Sltudatd 

THE COMPLETE ASSOCIATION FOOT* 
BALLER, lu B s IAFRS and ( L III UHI S DWIIS 

With 34 Illustrations Dcuiv 8vo S'' net |C om/i/r/r Smrs 

THE CITIES OF LOMBARDY. BvIDwardhi rJo\ 

With 12 Illustrations in t oloiii bv MAWMII ARMFIl I I) i ether 
Illustrations and a Map Crown Svo Os 

THE ARMOURER AND HIS CRAFT. 

By CHARI hS FFCTUl KI S With iiunuienis I Magi mis and 3. Plites 
Ro>al 4to, gilt top, 42s net Lnnited te 35 eeipies f n (,t( it Biitnn 

SIBERIA. Bv M PHILLIPS PRICF With Maps Dmav 8\o 
7s 6d net 

\ complete book dealing paitieularh with the eomine rcial possibilities of the 
pro\ ince 

HOW TO PLAY GOLF. Bv HARRA \AR 1 )C)\ With 48 

Illustrations I lowii 8vo, ^s net 1 ^ ourth I ditwu 

UNITED ITALY. Bv I M INDIRWODD with 2 .. illus- 
trations Deniv bvo los 6el lie I 
An important beiok desciibing Italv eif te) div 
“ The present book repicseiits the real Itilv — Morning Po^t 

THE BRAVEST OF THE BRAVE: Michael 
Ney, Marshal of France, iw a hii liard vin rux.i 

With 8 Illustrations and 8 Maps Deniv bve los lui net 
“Mr Atteridge-’s c\celle.nt monogi iph iiiav be e online nekel dike t -.tiielents 
and to the general reader — British 11 eekl\ 

THE ENTHUSIASTS OF PORT ROYAL. 

By LILIAN RFA W ith 12 Illiistiatieins Deniv hve i»s(>elnet 

WERWOLVES. Bv FI I lOTT 0 DONM I I \nth 1 o\ bouie 

Haunted Houses eif Lngland and W ales Crown hve ) ss net 

THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF THE CONDES 

( 1530 - 1740 ). Bv H NOLI WILIINMS With llbistnlHms 
Demy Svo, 15s net 

PERFECT HEALTH ’ FOR WOMEN AND 

CHILDREN, m Ill/ABl IHSIOAMllIbSI K MB ChB 
Crown Svo, 3s 6cl net 

STUART LIFE AND MANNERS, bv i i w rvan 

With 16 Illustrations Derm Svo, los 6d net 

THE INDIAN SCENE, bv I a 'll-! sulk tc<mi. 6 v<>, 

"^*s^r and considered criticism of Indian svstcni and life which 

provides both stunulating and ague able leaeiing Globe 


TWELVE YEARS WITH MY BOYS. Ci svo, ,s 6d 

net This bexik desrnbes a wonnn s work among 1 emdon bens 
A mmiiil e)l caneloui md sense in religi ms woik is f isciniting as n geiod 
iieivcl Chnstiun ]\ orld 

CARDINAL DE RICHELIEU. llfanc^c prici* 

W ith 1 _ Illusti ations Detnv 8vo, leis od net 

AiiiHlesth wntten blit we 11 e qinppe tl md \ iv id monograph - U orld 

THE OLD ENGLISH COUNTRY SQUIRE. 

Bv P TI nncHIlLID MA I S \ With 24 Illusti itienis, of whith 
8 lie 111 ( e le 111 De rnv hvo ins bil net 

A BOOK OF FAMOUS WITS, bv w aiti r ji rrold 

With I llliisb itioiis Deniv 8\e) 7s fid net 
In this \ liliiie ipjie ir the sue rs e f gooel things ’’ fiemi the times of l.ule ton, 
)onson and lavhn to tlmse ofWhistln V\ dele mdCiilbert 

FICTION 

LONDON LAVENDER ; An Entertainment. 

Bv I \ 1 Ut AS tiown Svo hs \lhnd hdtiion 

It will fifshen anrl sweeten inv libi irv sliclf Manchester ( nurter 

e ontiiveel with e ise uid te 1 i with eh 11111 Pall Mall G(\zette 

Alive with geinnne hum m iiiture — Daih 1 eleRraph 

It is i lov d e iite rt iimiieiit Dundee 4 diertiser 

A be ok with the genuine I lie is flivoui Dail\ \eus 

A happv md gf iinoiis bo )k Outlook 

MANY CARGOES. Bv W W 1 At OHS With Tf> lllustiatieinsm 

t ilmi hv MAI Rlt 1 t.Rl II I 1 MlAf.l \ W ide ele m\ 8v e), 7s (>d net 

This IS in tdition de luxe i1 m umisuiUv meide 1 ite piiee 

THE HEATHER MOON, iw t \ and a m wiiiiAMSt)\ 

Cl own 8vo f»s 1 1 hird I ditum 

An the rot these inthois lull ml fluent tiles of meiletrmg (Scotlmd) mixed 
with 1 nil me e limes 

Ihis hum 111 st nv goes swiftlv to the souiifi of the rnotoi horn iinong tie 
el lie 111 1 hilD e)t Se e)tl inel iiul lie \ e i ll ig it ill Dat/i ( htnntcle 

THE STREET CALLED STRAIGHT. 

Bv the auth )i eil Tlie Wilel t)Iive Crown 8ve) (is \ [ hird I dilinn 

It IS a fhiiinmg and iiiUrcstmg stor\ , iiul eine pie se nte d with 1 lu litem v 
skill — ])atl\ 1 ele^raph 

BURIED ALIVE. Bv ARNt)LI) BLNNTTT Authoi of • Cl IV 
lunger ’ A New I ditioii ( teiwii 8vo 6s 

Ih< stoiv IS idieiitlv eontnved ineJ timed through with much spirit and 
inge nuitv B estminster Gazette 

THE ANGLO-INDIANS. Bv ALICL pi RRIN Author e.f 

Ihe (hum (rf)wu 8vo 6s \l ourth PdtUon 

1 admire ]) irtie ul 11 Iv the skill witli which she renderseleai the points eif v it w 
e)f he I v iriems chat icteis md still niou her qiutt and uuaggrtssive method ot 
impaitmg infeirmatiou — Putuh 

THE ROYAL ROAD, iw ai frld oliuam, Authoi of 

Owel Jk b ( r )wn 8vei ()s 

A be ik of 1 lie nngmilitv and truth is this tile eif the little I ondem work 
m ill Mam hester Guardian 

All e xceediiiglv poweiful intte e)f woik — Siotsman 

MARY PECHELL. By Mrs BILLOC LOWNDIS Autlmr of 

The I ttennost I ai thing’ (re)wu8ve) 6s \ Second I dition 

It is just a smqilc stoi y , admirably le>ld of love and the coinitr) - Bystander 

THE HOLIDAY ROUND. b> a a milne Autheireif " ihe 

DivsPIiv Crown 8ve> 6s 

The luthor ge ts sunlight into his pages, and his fun is real ciithusiasiii ’ — 
Pa l\ \e ts 

All wh ) prize tlic gift oi lauglitei will rcael this book igmi and again — 
Dundee 4 diertiser 

DEVOTED SPARKES. lu w pltt ridgl, Authoi of 

Thinks to S indersoii Creiwn Svo 6s 
The boe>k IS packed with wist and brillimt things ’ — Standard 

DARNELEY PLACE. IW RK hard BAGOT, Author of 

DmiuDiina (lowiihvo 6s 

It IS i full and iiitriestmg stenx m whie h spiritualism and a Sicilian blood 
feud pi IV inii»en t int jiai ts Daily lele^raph 

THE QUEST OF THE GOLDEN ROSE. 

Bv ]OIIN DXPNUAM (ie)wn8v( 6s \ I hird I diiion 

A fi le novel eif the glistening peaks of Switzeilmel that will holel and chaiin 
ill it ide rs — 1 reeman s Journal 

OLIVIA MARY. Bv I MARTA I I BANEsr, Author of ‘ Ihe 
Gild Ht lit Crown 8vo 6s \1 htrd I dit ton 

• A storv e)f quie t mte le st m 1 eil stresngth of fe e ling - Daily 1 elegraph 

SALLY. Bv DUKOIHIA ( 0 \A I RS Author eif Two Impostois 
md Iirikei CiownSvr Os \1 hird I ditwn 

Itisjiist ibieezv e \hiJ irating stoi v eif Irish life , and inle list Iv amusing — 
Lnerpool Post 

Ly\^MORNA. Bv Mks a SIIXAMCK, Author of ‘ The Sevtnns’’ 
(inwnSvo, 6s \Thtul h ditwn 

Mr Sidgwirk e ariie s us bre ithksslv through an txtiting stor> and keeps all 
our faculties on tht akit Morning Post 

THE SILVER DRESS. Bv Mrs (.eorgi norman, 

Autheirof Lidv bannv (iown8vei6s 
‘ The lave which eipens a new woild to a well 1 cd clever wemian is portrayed 
with much insight 1 imes 


METHUEN & CO , LTD., 36 Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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“I HAD THREE HUNDRED COOKS TO 
DRESS MY VICTUALS.” 


From Gulliver’s Voyages to Lilliput 
and Brobdingnag 

{Sidgwick iS- Jackson). 

THE BOY’S FROISSART, 

Selected from Lord Berners’ Translation of the “ Chroni- 
cles,” by Madelen Edgar. Illustrated. 5s. net. 
(Harrap.) 

Miss Edgar has 
represented Frois- 
sart in this attrac- 
tive voluihe with 
seventeen of the 
most gallant and 
heroic of his 
chronicles. If you 
have read the 
glorious old book, 
what memories of 
it will re-awaken 
in you at such 
chapter headings 
as The Taking 
of Edinburgh 
Castle/* The 
Battle of Crdcy,** 

** The Siege of 
Calais," " The 
Battle of Poi- 
tiers," At the 
^Court of Richard 
II." But it is 
i:he battle stories 
that are the finest 
.among these ; how 
they grip the im- 
. agination and stir 
the blood, like the 
^und of a trum- 

PH- 


who loves adventure and the colour and move- 
ment and music of old romance must needs 
love Froissart, if he has read him; and if he 
has not, here is a capital introduction for him 
to that world of knightly deeds and stately 
pageantry that Froissart has kept alive for us 
clasped within the magic covers of his inimit- 
able book. The illustrations are admirable. 

A NURSERY HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. 

By Elizabeth O'Neill. With many Illus- 
trations in Colour and Black and White by 
George Morrow. 5s. net. (Jack.) 

Here, in something under 200 pages. Miss 
Elizabeth O’Neill gives a complete history of 
England for children, from the earliest times 
to the coronation of King George V. It is a 
wonderful achievement, and we can find no 
fault whatever with the way in which it is done. 
Miss O’Neill’s method is to take an incident 
or a character — promptly illustrated both in 
colour and black and white by Mr. George 
Morrow — and in a few short, readily compre- 
hensible sentences to sketch out its main points 
of interest. The experiment was well worth 
making, and it has been made successfully. 

OUR ISLAND SAINTS. 

By Amy Steedman. Illustrated in Colour by 
M. D. Spooner. 7s. 6d. net. (T. P. & E. C. 
Jack ) 

This is a charming book for Sunday reading. 
Tliere is no world that is more likely to appeal 
to the imagination of children than the world 
of the old saints. There is no book of golden 
deeds to compare with the book of saints’ lives 
for conveying at once a sense of the mystery 
of life and a sense of the beauty of kindliness 
and self-sacrifice. The present volume tells in 
simple language the story of the twelve most 
famous saints of the three kingdoms — of St. 
Alban and St. Edward of England, of St. Patrick and 
St. Bridget and St. Columcille of Ireland ; of St. Cuthbert 
and St. Margaret of Scotland, and of St. David of Wales. 
Naturally, the stories are mere sketches, and do not enter 



From A Nursety History of England 
ijaek). 
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DO NOT MISS THIS LIST 


GULLIVER’S VOYAGES 

to Lilliput and Brobdingnag 


With 8 colour plates and over 80 
drawings in the text. Printed in 
two colours throughout. 

By P. A. STAYNES. 

Large square 8vo. 6/- net. 

(Ask >our bookseller to show you 
the book.) 



ROUNDABOUT WAYS 


From “ Gulliver’s Voyages.” Verses by FFRIDA WOLFE. 
(Greatly Reduced ) Pictures by P. A. STAYNES. 

• Authors of “The Orange Cat.” 

A charming book dealing with towns and countries, lakes and 
rivers, reads and mountains, from a fanciful and witty point of 
view. Demy 4to. 3/6. 


THE GRANDEUR THAT WAS ROME 


A SURVEY OF ROMAN CIVILISATION AND CULTURE. 
By J. C. STOBART. M.A. 

A Companion Volume to "The Glory that was Greece,” issued 
last year — "A vivid picture of a wonderful civilisation.” 

Profusely Illustrated. 30/- net. Write for prospectus. 


HISTORICAL VIGNETTES 


By BBRNABD CAPKS. 

22 of Mr. Capes' brilliant thumbnail sketches of historical 
characters, most of which have not been collected in book-form 
before. F’cap 8vo, cloth extra. 2/6 net. 


JOHN MASEFIELD’S GREAT POEMS 




THE EVERLASTING MERCY. (7th Impression ) 
THE WIDOW IN THE BYE-STREET. 

Crown 8vo, 3/6 net each, cloth gilt. (2nd Impression.) 


NEW FICTION 


ROSEMARY A RUE. By Beatrice stott. 

(Author of “Rosemonde ") 6/-. 

THE TEMPLE ON THE HILL. 

By ELSA DE SZASZ. 3/6 net. 

PRIDE OF WAR, By gustaf janson. 6/-. 



Translated with a Critical Introduction 
By EDMUND GOSSE. C.B. 

With a Photogravure Frontispiece by W. E. F. BRITTEN. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 2/6 net. 

t I THE NEW CHILD’S GUIDE I 
' TO KNOWLEDGE ■ 

,L 

By LAURENCE HOUSMAN. 

A popular reprint with all the original Illu strations. 



HINDLE WAKES. By Stanley houghton. 

Cloth, 2/- net ; paper, 1/6 net. 

RUTHERFORD & SON. By githa sower by. 

ClAh, 2/6 net ; paper. 1/6 net. 

MARY BROOME. By allan monkhouse 

Cloth, 2/- nit : paper, 1/6 net. 

TBUB NEW SIN. By B. macdonald Hastings. 

Cloth, 2/- net ; p^per, 1/- net. 

LOVE— AND WHAT THEN ? By B. macdonald 

HASTINGS. Cloth, 2/- net ; paper, 1/- net 


SIDGWlCK 6 JACKSON, 

LONDON, W.C. 


All American* 
Foreign 
Books and 

Publications 

may be obtained from 

Wm. DAWSON & SONS 

i.td.. 

Cannon House, Breams Bldgs. 
London, £.C. 

who specialize in supplying all English 
and foreign newspapers and periodi- 
cals at Publishers’ rates. 


The following journals are issued 
by them simultaneously with their 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF 
VICTORIAN VERSE. 

Chosen by Sir ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH. In Two 
Editions. Crown 8vo, 6s. net ; fcap 8vo, on Oxford 
India Paper, 7s. 6d. net. Also in leather bindings at 
higher prices. 

Uniform with the Oxford Book of English Verse and the Oxford 
Book of Ballads by the same Editor. 

THE OXFORD BOOK OF 
LATIN VERSE. 

From the earliest fragments to the end of the Vth Century 
A.D. Chosen by H. W. GARROD. F’cap 8vo, con- 
taining 384 Pieces, with 51 English Translations and 
Imitations, an Introduction and Notes. 6s. net; on 
Oxford India Paper, 7s. 6d. net. Also in leather bindings 
at higher prices. 

Uniform with the Oxford Books of French^ Germany and Italian 
Verse. 

ESSAYS AND STUDIES BY 
MEMBERS OF THE ENGLISH 
ASSOCIATION. 

Vol. III. (O. MURRAY, A. A. JACK, J. W. MACKAIL, 
T. S. OMOND, B. W. RANNIE, Q. SAINTSBURY, 
H. C. BEECHING.) Collected by W. P. KER. 8vo, 5s. net. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE 
AND THE CLASSICS. 

(GILBERT MURRAY, j. A. STEWART, G. S. GORDON, 
J. S. PHILLIMORE, A. C. CLARK, H. W. GARROD, 
S. G. OWEN, R. J. E. TIDDY, A. D. GODLEY.) 
Collected by G. S. GORDON. 8vo, 6s. net. 


OXFORD ENGLISH TEXTS. 

NEW VOLUMES. 

THE POEMS OF JOHN 
DONNE. 

Edited from old editions and numerous manuscripts, with 
Introductions and Commentary by F. J. C. GRIERSON. 
Two volumes, 8vo, with three portraits and numerous fac- 
similes of title-pages and musical settings. 18s. net. 

THE COMPLETE POETICAL 
WORKS OF SAMUEL TAYLOR 
COLERIDGE. 

Including Poems and Versions of Poems now published 
for the first lime. Edited, with Textual and Bibliographical 
Notes, by E. H. COLERIDGE. In two vols. 8vo. Vol. 
I. Poems. Vol II. Dramatic Works and Appendices, 
16s. net. 

THE WORKS OF GEORGE 
SAVILE, MARQUESS OF 
HALIFAX. 

Edited by Sir WALTER RALEIGH. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE POEMS AND MASKS OF 
AURELIAN TOWNSHEND. 

Edited by E. K. CHAMBERS. 5s. net. 

[Oxford Tudor and Stuart Library. 

EARLY ENGLISH CLASSICAL 
TRAGEDIES. 

Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by J. W, CUNLIFFE. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

COMPANION TO ROMAN 
HISTORY. 


THE OXFORD POETS. 

Large crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; on Oxford India Paper, from 
5s. Each volume contains a Photogravure Portrait. « 

NEW VOLUMES NOW READY. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF SAMUEL 
TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 

Including Poems and Versions of Poems now published 
for the first lime. Edited, with Textual and Biographical 
Notes, by E. H. COLERIDGE. 

POEMS OF JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 

Containing the Vision of Sir Launfal, A Fable for Critics, 
The Biglow Papers, Under the Willows, and other Poems. 

POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BRIDGES. 

Excluding the eight Dramas. 

THE RING AND THE BOOK, BY ROBERT 
BROWNING. 

With an Introduction by EDWARD DOWDEN, and 4 
Facsimiles. 

The above mav also be had in 

THE OXFORD EOITIONS OF 
STANDARD AUTHORS. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, Is. 6d. net each, as well as the following 
New Volumes : — 

CHAUCER. Edited by the late Prof. W. W SKEAT. 

ADAM LINDSAY GORDON'S POEMS. 
KINGSLEY'S ‘HERE WARD THE WAKE.’ 
THE PAGEANT OF ENGLISH PROSE. 

Edited by R. M. LEONARD. Uniform with ‘The 
Pageant of English Poetry.' 

OXFORD uMrY~0F PROSE 
AND POETRY. 

Uniform Volumes, Leap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net each ; lambskin, 
thin boards, gilt extra, 3s. 6d. net each. 

NEW VOLUMES. 

MORGANN’S ESSAY ON THE DRAMATIC 
CHARACTER OF SIR JOHN FALSTAFF. 

Printed in Type-Facsimile from the First Edition, 1777. 
With an Introduction by W. A. GILL. 

THE TOSA DIARY OF KI NO TSURAYUKI. 

Translated from the Japanese by W. N. PORTER. 


THE OXFORD MOMENT 
SERIES. 

Six New Volumes, making 30 volumes in all, 6d. net, cloth, 
Is. net, in leather, silk, or parchment. 

NEW VOLUMES. j 

BROWNING’S PIED PIPER AND OTHER POEMS ; ! 

HERRICK; CHRISTINA ROSSETTI; ! 

D. G. ROSSETTI ; RUSKIN’S MYSTERY OF LIFE , 
AND ITS ARTS ; ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. ' 

TENNYSON’S POEMS isao-iero. 

With an Introduction by T. HERBERT WARREN. With 
91 Illustrations by ROSSETTI, MILH-AIS, MULREADY, 
MACLISE, CLARKSON STANFIELD, and others, and 
Two Pictures in Colour after G. F. WATTS, Tennyson's 
Portrait and “ Sir Galahad." Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

CHINESE POEMS. . 

Translated by CHARLES BUDD. Crown 8v6, 3s. 6d.net. 

KING BLACKSACK 4ND 
HIS SWORD. 

Strange Tales for Children. By C. L. STAINER. With 20 
Illustrations by C. W. PILCHER. Small 4to. 3s. 6d. net. 


By H. STUART JONES. With many Illustrations, Maps, 
and Plans. 8vo, I5s. net. 

COMPLETE CATALOGUE (160 PAGES) POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


LONDON; HENRY FROWDE, OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. AMEN CORNER. E.C. 





From Our Island Saints 

(Jack). 


"One by one she fed each little orphan 

WITH HER OWN GOLDEN SPOON." 


THE bookman: 

’CHRISTMAS 1912 

into controversial matters. Thus, Miss 
Steedman makes St. Patrick a Scotsman 
of Dumbarton, whereas most authorities 
give the neighbourhood of Boulogne as 
liis 6irthplace, and Professor Bury believes 
he was born near the shores of the Severn. 
Many young readers will be interested to 
learn that “ Taffy," as the name for a 
Welshman, is a corruption of the name 
of the Welsh national saint. St. Augus- 
tine of Canterbury is naturally included 
in the volume, and the other " island 
saints " arc St. Molios, St. Kentigern. and 
St. Hugh of Lincoln. The book is charm- 
ingly and decoratively illustrated with 
eight full-page colour plates. 


ROBIN HOOD 
AND THE MEN , 

OF THE GREENWOOD. 


By Hknry GiLiiKRT. With 16 Illustra- 
tions in Colour by Walter Crane. 7s. 6d. 
net. (Jack ) 


For his material Mr. Henry Gilbert has 
gone principally I 0 the older ballads deal- 
ing with Robin Hood, but he informs us 
in his preface that he has also invented 
scenes and incidents for himself. The 
latter is a good deal less of a liberty than 
it sounds, for it must be remembered that 
in tlie casting of his chapters Mr. Chlbert 
has relied upon nobody's invention but 
Ins own, and the whole manner of the 
writing is his, and his only. Anyhow, 
he has written or compiled a bravely 
spirited book — one that will delight the 
heart of every boy and girl that reads it. 
Mr. Crane proves once again that his 
hand has not lost its cunning. His illus- 
trations arc full of colour, fanciful and 
humorous in conception, and have a good 
deed of the decorative effect of ci piece of 
medueval tapestry. 
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A CHILD'S BOOK OF WARRIORS. 


By William Canton Illustrated by Herbert Cole 5s 
(J. M Dent & Sons ) 


There is always something fascinating about those 
warriors of ancient times whose heroic doings have cast 
a glamour over the past In “ A Child’s Book of 
Warriors ” Mr William Canton tells a series of thril- 
ling tales of the gallant men who fought and conquered 
in the world of long ago Even among heroes the name 
of Balt the Attacot shines out prominently for the 
splendid courage which made him willing to sacrifice 
his life rather than betray the trust which had been 
placed in him At the time of the persecution of 
Diocletian, when war was raging against the Chnstians 
of Britain, Balt was charged to carry into safety 
Marcus, the little son of Pnnee Lucias In holding the 
enemy back from follow ing in the wake of the child he 
was struck by a spear, and lav for man> years on the 
moors of Yorkshire “alive, yet not living, kept apart 
in a trance of being from the illimitable life that 
follows death “ There and thus Marcus found him 
and beheld him surrender himself to the Lord at last 
The book is rich in great legends and tells of noble 
and valorous deeds of the golden ages of romance 
Mr Canton writes as one who has felt the charm and 
been taken with the poetry of these old-world heroisms, 
and he gathers all the charm and all the beauty of 
them up into the delightful simplicity of his manner of 







and 7 in Black and White and End Papers by Charles 
holkard 5s net (Dent ) 

Whether or not children arc obsessed with the long- 
ing for foreign art that is at present the fashion among 
their elders (as witness among many other things, 
modern concert and music-hall programmes), we believe 
that the> are always readv to welcome good fairy 
stories They get them in “ Jollv Calle “ The tales 
which comprise this volume are, it seems to us, exactly 
of the kind to appeal to children and they possess also 
a tang of strangeness given them by the Swedish, 
setting, which is ]ust sufficiently novel to be attractive. 
The tales are written in admirable English — whether 
that of the author herself or of a translator we cannot 
say And Mr Folkard’s ill\ptrations are well worthy 
of that excellent artist 

PEGGY FROM KERRY 

« 

By L T Meade With Coloured Illustrations by 
A Anderson 6s (W & R Chambers ) 

Mrs Wyndham, a kind I-ady Bountiful with a 
streak of worldliness in her, actually bjirst into tears* 
when she realised that her husband was determined 
to go to Ireland and bring back with him the orphan 
daughter of his chief friend, a girl who had been 
running wild in an Irish cabin among*^ Irish peasants. 
Peggy from Kerry comes in^o the gentle English 


From JoUy Calle 


“Cut off the very last 

WHITE TUFT OF HAIR.” 


household, and consternatiQn reigns there m conse** 
quence. Wurra/* su^ “ Jjiftdnd drojp from her 



, FROM 

Messrs. JOHN OUSELEY’S AUTUMN LIST. 
AMERICA, OLD AND NSrS^!Nd«,n Fraser, M.A. 

•>»»!“ >0 «tom prejudice. ... 1 / .jth 

An Englishwoman in Germany. Leonora Fairweather. 

tie Jou would lure been to tbe rStoj public 

• THE ENGLISH STAGE. D. L Oliver. 1/6 net. 

... ,, ^ ( 2 nd larRp Ed. lion.) 

tow commended « a model . 

THE SOUL OF JUDAS. Douglas Price M A 2'- net 
HlfflWUR OF SCIENCE. H. Armytage, LL.D., Ac. 3/6 net. 

Bhdbld merit many readers. -- -KorAsAtVe Post ^ ® ’ * 

JUST READY. 

THE PHILOSOPHY Ot NIETZSCHE: An Exp..ition ..d 
an Appr.ti.tiM. Q. Chatterton-Hill, Ph.D. 7/6 net. 

SUSSEX OAK. Lewis Lusk. 

'* Good all through— a book to be read and remembered Pall Mall 

BOADICEA. c. H. Dudley Ward. 

A Btrenuous and graphic tale nith an am-arlngly virile heroine in the Queen."— 

LOVER. Capt. Henry Curties. 

' A rattling Btorv."—Do«v JSipriM. 

day. Harold Wintle. 

Genuine IdealB aud large humanities." — TfVsiminWer Gazellr 

UyK NANCE. W. Braunston Jones. 

A thoroughly interesting story " — Sunday Timet 

TRUNKLES. S. H. Sadler. (2'- net.) 

* A human 8tor> " Liverpool Daily Courier 

THE HOUSE OF THE KAID. John Finnemore. 

*’ Al^avN spirited and enjoyable "— SroUman 

THE MODERN HELOISE. Alfred Buchanan. 

" Berious aid «ell vntten novel into vlurh much thought has been pul " — '/tines. 

DOROTHY GAYLE. Editha L. Blaikley. 

A fresh whulesoine story in winch the characters have life and interest 

SEND FOR COMPLETE LIST. 

JOHN OUSE:i:.JE:Y, ILitd., 

1 6* FLEET LANE, FARRINGDON STREET. LONDON* E.C. 




W.HEFFER & SON'S, Ltd.,PllBLICA'nONS 

DIVORCE PROBLEMS OF TO-DAY. 

By K 8 P Haynes (Yown 8vo. cloth, 2s net (I’ostAge 3d ) 

This book is by a writer vho has (or near'\ ten >car« deeply concerned himself In the now 
growing agitation fur sweeping refoiiiis m the i ivoiee Law of England ui its national, imperial 
and luteruational aspects. 

THE STORY OF THE CAMBRIDGE BAPTISTS and 
THE STRUGGLE FOR RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 

By BERNARD NUTTER, M A Cr 6ro. cloth illustrated. 2s. 6d net. (Postage 4d ) 
This book presents a bnel aud popular account of the rue and progress of the Baptists in 
tbe town aud county of Cambridge to the beginning ol the Nineteenth Century. 

VOICE PRODUCTION WITH THE AID OF 
PHONETICS. 

By CHARLES MACAN RICE, M A . Chaplain of King's College. Cambridge 

Crown 8vo, boards. Is (»d net (Postage 2d.) 

"... A \aiuabic tevt-book ” — .Medical Review, 

" , . , Hcientiflc In method and practical In treatment." — The Stage* 

" We heartily commend this book " — Jeunsh World. 

STONEGROUND GHOST TALES. 

By E. G. SWAIN. 3s 6d. (I'osUge 4d.) 

Read what the Resiewers say ^ . u 

" The man with the roller is one of the best ghost stories '«e have ever read — English 
sootnan. "Excellent entertainment tor a leisure hour" — Daily Asws. "If it contains a 
dull page it has escaped us " — Pall MaU Gazelle " The reader who ha.s no great liking lor 
ordinary tales of the supernatural will, m spite ol hluiself, appreciate these" — Aoltingham 
Quardiun. 

NATURALISM OR IDEALISM ? (The Nobel Lecture.) 

By RUDOLF EUCKEN, Piofessor of Plillos.iphv, Uiiivcrsitv of Jena Translated 
with an Introduction by ALllAN G WIDGEKY, MA Demy 8\o, sewed. Is net 
(Postage Id.) 

“ An admirable epitome of Prof. Euckeu's philosophy " — AthencBum. 

BIBLICAL HISTORY FOR JUNIOR FORMS, 

OLD TESTAMENT. 

By Canon POAKES-JACKSON, D.D. Crown Hvo . 2' pp.. Map, Tables, and Sum- 
maries. Ss. 6d. (Postage 4d.) . 

“ThlB Ls a workmanlike volume, compact and adniirahU' proportioned —ithen'tum 

BRITISH VIOLETS. 

A Monograph by Mrs. E. 8. GREGORY. wPth an Introduction bv G CL \ RIDGE DRUCE, 
M.A., F.L.B. Royal 8vo, numerous lllustralious, bs net ( Postage 4d ) 

A Charming Ji.iok of Selcitwn^~it iotm\ iiu atmna’^U I'lcunf. 

A MEDLEY OF BIRTHDAYS. 

OoUected by E. F. A. B. (Mias BAUMGARTNER) With a short memoir ol the compiler 
Bvof *cK^,^^atlve title page, 380 pp. (Postage 4d ) 3s. net. 

THE STORY OF NEWNHAM COLLEGE. 

By I. B J BOLLAS. Staff Lecturer of Newnhini College, Cambridge CSrown 8vo, 
wred, lIlustratioMs 6d. not. (PosUse Id.) 

Cambriilge; W. HEFFER & SON'S, Ltd. 

London Agents,: Slmpkln, Marshall & Co., Ltd ; and 
from all Booksellers. 



Mr. FIFIELD’S New List 


TRYSTIES QUEST: or Kit, 

King of the Pigwidgcons. A Fairy Tale. 
With cover design, title page, and 30 delight- 
ful pictures. By Arthur Hughes. Large 
octavo, cloth, 5s. net. Postage 4d. 

The Irish Independent aaY9 X **Thi« is a book in 
which the children will revel* and the wonderful 
people who figure in its patfes will hold the youthful 
reader's attention all the time.** 

The Oxford Chronicle says : **One does not often 
in these days del such charmind imadinative art os in 
the pictures here produced. The volume ought to 
enjoy high favour among the gift books of the year.** 
The Irish Homestead says: ** The author* 
Greville MacDonald Ca son of George MaoDonald* 
that weaver of fine spiritual romances), understands 
children, enters into* with the most tender and 
delightful humour, the childish capacity for endow- 
ing the inanimate things that surround it, with life.** 

THE MAGIC CROOK, or 

The Stolen Baby. A Fairy Talc. With 62 
]>icturi‘s and cover dc.sign by Arthur 
Hi'uhes. Cloth extra, large octavo, 5s. net. 
Postage 4d. 

The “Bookman says: “Dr. MacDonald's fantasy 
will set imaginative children laughing with delight.** 

THE FOREST FARM. 

Tales of the Austrian Tyrol, Cloth, 2s. net. 

Postage 3(1. 

The Manchester Guardian says: ** Without ex- 
ception, the stories are very beautiful, as fine a» 
Bjurnson in his early manner. . . He is sincere and 
his emotions are always pure and true. He leads 
us to his own childhood, and we do not ask to be 
led anywhere else.** 

The Irish Independent says: “Written in beau- 
tiful yet simple language, they convey a vivid pen 
picture of the author's early life in his forest home 
and the traditions and customs of his brave peasant 
people.'* 


DELFINA OF THE DOLPHINS. 

A Story of Modern Rome. Blue boards, 
deckle edge pajier, is. 6 d. net. Postage 2d. 

The Times says : “A charming little story of the 
inner life of Rome.'* 

“ A pretty, well told tale.** — Field. 

The Western Daily Press says: *' Really a most 
charming and poetic story. It has the true Italian 
atmosphere of love and beauty, passion and pain.** 


THE COUNTRY HEART, and 

other Stories. Cloth gilt, 320 pp., 6s. 

The British Weekly says t “ It is not only able* it 
is sweet and refreshing* and brimming over with 
interest.** 

The Nation says x **This is a book for any season 
and any age.** 

HOW THE CHILDREN MET THE 

THREE KINGS. A children's play, 4d. 
Postage ^d. 

A Christmas play for nine children and adults* 
for school or home acting^ 


THE BROOM FAIRIES, and other 

Stories. Decorated brown boards, deckle 
cdg(‘ paper, is. 6d. net. Postage 2d. 

The publisher strongly recommends these de- 
lightful old style fairy tales by a new writer to any 
parent or friend looking for an inexpensive but 
really good book. 

“They are really well told* full of pretty fancy* 
and they attract and hold the attention from start 
to finish. ’*-riWd. 


THE NOTE-BOOKS OF SAMUEL 

BUTLER, author of “ Erewhon ** and “The 
Way of all Flesh ’’ With portrait, poems and 
index. 6s net. Postage 4d. 

The publication of these private unpublisheif' 
notes is a literary event of the first importanoe. 
Butler's note-hooks arc not only a commentary on 
the 19th century of consummate humour* but an 
autobiography of extraordinary int«maoy and in- 
terest as well. 


THE NATURE OF WOMAN. 

Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. PtTstage 3d. 

“ Dr. Tayler approaches the subject mainly as a 
biologist deeply convinced of the fundamental 
differences between man and woman whioh nsual 
al ways keep their spheres diverse.**— Tfig '/ imes. 

LONDON : A. C. FIFIELD, 13, Clifford’s Inn, E.C. 


GREVILLE 

MAC- 

DONALD 

M.D. 


THE 
Christmas 
Books for 
Children 
this Year 
5s. each, net 


BY 

PETER 

ROSEGGER 

With an 
Appreciation* 
Biographical 
Sketch, and 
Portrait 
2s. net. 


MARY 

ARGYLE 

TAYLOR 

Is. 6d. net. 


MAUDE 

EGERTON 

KING 

6s. 

4d. 


ETHEL M. 
GATE 

Is. 6d. net. 


SAMUEL 

BUTLER 

6s. net. 


Dr. LIONEL 
TAYLER 
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From Peggy from Kerry "There was the Imp lookino at 

(Chambers). her from over the balusters." 


THE BOOKMAN 
CHRISTMAS 1912 • 

lips almost every time she opens them ; she eats 
with her fingers, and would far rather wash a floor 
than wash her own hands. But Peggy is one of the 
right sort in spite of her embarrassing behaviour, 
and when she goes to the fashionable* school with 
the Wyndham girls she makes friends as well as 
enemies, and succeeds in righting wrong in a most 
Peggy-like and uncompromising way. Mrs. Meade 
has been writing stories for girls long enough for 
her early readers now to be possessors of nurseries 
and schoolrooms of their own, but the stories have 
lost none of their spirit and charm, their author has 
lost nothing of her knowledge and skill. The secret 
is — she has kept her heart young, and the readers 
feel that she knows and understands their tastes 
and their thoughts. " Peggy from Kerry " is a 
handsome book, beautifully illustrated, and the 
story is long and enthralling and full of freshness 
and vitality. 

THE MAGIC WORLD. 

By E. Nesbit. 6s. (Macmillan &Co.) 

Christmas would scarcely seem Christmas to many 
children nowadays, unless it brought with it another 
of E. Nesbit ’s charming stories. " The Magic 
World *’ is composed of a number of short tales 
which will delight the heart of ever}’ boy or girl 
who is fortunate enough to secure a copy. There 
is something so weirdly fascinating about magic — 
real magic — and of course there could be no greater 
authority on the subject than E. Nesbit. What she 
does not know about it is really not worth knowing. 
Astonishingly wonderful things happen to the young 
hero and heroines who wander through her magic 
world. Yet the tales are so skilfully told that the 
various events — ^liowever unusual they may be — 
seem perfectly real and natural and arc altogether 
convincing. For instance there is the remarkable 
case of Maurice Basingstokes who through unkind- 
ness to a cat gets turned into a cat himself, and 
there is Quentin dc Ward who runs away from 
school and discovers accidental magic, and Kenneth 
who becomes a fish, and the princess who kisses the 
hedge-pig, and all the other ordinary and extra- 
ordinary folks whose surprising adventures will 
bring happiness to hundreds of young people this 
Christmas. E. Nesbit’s works are too well known and too 
well liked for readers to need assuring that ** The Magic 
World ” is quite one of the healthiest and most delightfullv 
entertaining books any boy or girl could wish for. 


THE SEA MONARCH. 

By Percy F. Westerman. With 12 Illustrations by 
E. S. Hodgson. 3s. 6d. (Black.) 

Gerald Tregcirthcn, an ofl&cer in the Navy, and his 
friend Stockton have decided to 
spend one of the former's holi- 
days cruising in a small yacht, 
and they propose first to cross 
the Channel. Half-way across 
they are run down by a myste- 
rious and remarkable battleship, 
and are providentially rescued. 
The warship is the Olive Branch, 
the Sea Monarch of the title, a ship 
so powerful and so unusual that 
nothing can stand against it. The 
captain intends to stop war and 
warlike prepar^^tions, or let the 
offending nation know the reason 
why. How he docs this, and what 
success attends his efforts, make up 
the plot of Mr. Westerman’s latest 
book — a good rousing story of a 
type that is always popular with 
boys, for boys are always taken 
with the personality »» of a strong 
and masterful man, and the captain 
of the Sea Monarch is a master- 
ful man of the most thrilling des- 
cription. We must add a word of 
special praise»forMr. E. S. Hodgson's 
spirited drawings. ' 



From The Magic World “It landed on the point of the 

{Macmillan)m chin of Smithson major." 
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From JOHN LONG’S NEW LIST 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


THE VICEROYS OF IRELAND 

By CHARLES O’MAHONY Witli Photogravure and numerous other Portraits and Illustrations 

The First Complete History of the Viceroys. 

SENSATIONS OF PARIS 


Demv <Svo. 166. net. 


ROWLAND STRONO, Author of “ Where and How to Dine in Pans,” 
typical of Pans life. Demy 8vo. 106. 6(1. net 

LORDS AND i.ADIES OF THE ITALIAN LAKES 


With upwards of 6o Illustrations 


By EDGCUMBE STALEY. With Coloured Frontispiece and numerous Portraits and Illustrations, 
net. 


Demy Svo. 126. 6(1. 


THROUGH DANTE’S LAND; Impressions in Tuscany 

By.Mrs. COLQUHOIJX GRANT, Author o£ “ Brittany to Whitehall,” Ac, riiotogravurc and .52 Illustrations from 
Photographs. Demy 8vo 128. 6d. net 

PHEASANTS : In Covert and Aviary 

By FRANK TOWNENP BARTON, Sl.R t' V,S With 4 Coloured Plates from Fife hv H Gronvot i>, and numerous 
other Illustrations from Photof^raphs. Crown 4to. 108. 6lf. net. (PiOspiciU'^y with Coloured PlatCy post fiee ) 

HOME EXERCISE AND HEALTH : Five Minutes’ Care to the Nerves 

The Rational System of Exercisin^^ for Health rather than mere Strength By PI-KClVAL G. MAS! 1-RS, B.A.Cantab. 
With ^2 Illustrations ( rowii 8vo. Cloth, 144 pages. 28. 6(1. not {Illusttated prospectus post f ter.) KiiUriJncr 

A System ot Exercises devised to promote health and not muse le dev elopment only. It particulaily aims at building 
up the nervous system 

KING RENE D’ANJOU AND HIS SEVEN QUEENS 

B> EIKK'UMBE STALEY, Author of “ flic Dogaressas of Venite,” “Tragedies of the Mudici,” Ac. With Coloured 
Erontispiecc and numerous Portraits. Ilcmy 8vo. 128. 6(1. net. 

PONIES AND ALL ABOUT THEM 

Bv FRANK TOWNEND BARTON , M R C.V.S. With numerous Illustrations from Photographs. Demy 8vo. 78. 6d. not. 

COMPOSERS, IN LOVE AND MARRIAGE 

Bv T. CPITHBERT HADDEN, Author of "Chopin,” "Haydn,” Richard Wagner, etc. i 

Photogravure and numerous Portraits and Illustrations, Demy 8vo. Price 128. 6d. net. 

HOUNDS ; Their Points and Management 

By FRANK TOWNEND BARTON, M.R.C.V.S. With numerous Illustrations from Photographs. Crown 8vo. 58 . net. 

GUN DOGS 

By FRANK TOW'NEND BARTON, M.R.C.V.S , Author of " Terriers : their Points and Management.” With numerous 
Illustrations from Photographs. Crown 8vo. 68 . net. 

KING CHARLES ■ A Study 

By WALTER PIlELp's' DODGE, Author of "The Crescent Moon," etc With Frontispiece Portrait. Crown 8vo. 
Price 18. 6d. net. 

CELINE I A True Story of the French Revolution 

Transited from the French of Mdllc. V. cle Regn.er l,y FRANCES ELIZABETH EISHBOHRNE. Crown 8vo. 38. Sd. 

^^BrHENIlY HUGHES^tlforiLcmi). With 32 Illustrations from Photographs specially taken for the work. Fcap. 
8 VO. 18. net. 


*‘The Operas of Richard Wagner/* etc. 
Price 128. 6d. net. 


FICTION Crown 8vo. 6/- 


LEVITY HICKS 
THE LIGHT-BEARERS 
BEYOND THE HILLS 
MARY IN THE MARKET 
QUEER LITTLE JANE 
THE GATE OPENERS 
THE TWO RIVERS 


Tom Gallon 
M. Sylvestre 
Maibey Whittington 
H. Maxwell 
Curtis YorKe 
K. L. Montgomery 
£rnest E. Briggs 


LEFT IN CHARGE Victor L. Whitechurch 

THE SLEEPING VILLAGE J«Ha Neville 

THINGS AS THEY AJVE Mrs. E K. Williamson 

THE BAD LORD LOCKINGTON 
1 us. ^ Florence Warden 

A YEAR WITHOUT A CHAPERONE 

Elsie M. Cawthorne 

THE ultimate conclusion^ Fox-Davies 


TWO CAN PLAY Horace Muspratt 

OUR Francis (Mrs. Francis Blundell) 

THE IMPENITENT PRAYER Amy J. Baker 
THE BARTENSTEIN CASE J, S. Fletcher 
STEPHEN ORMOND F. Dickberry 

THE TERRIBLE CHOICE Stephen Foreman 
THE STORM=DOG Lilian Arnold 

AFFAIRS OF MEN D. C. F. Harding 

THE MODERN MARKET-PLACE By Coronet 
THE ORDEAL OF SILENCE By a Peer 

THE SPINSTER Hubert Wales 

THE WASTER Mrs. Henry Tippett 

MY ESCAPES By * Bachelor 

THE WOMAN BETWEEN Edmund Bosanquet 
PILLARS OF SMOKE Mrs. Stanley Wrench 


M,. W . 0«l. II 

LONDON : JOHN LONG, LTD., 18, 13. & », NORRIS STREET, HAYMARKEI^ 
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From Robin Hood 
(Jack). 


Robin Hood and the Curtall Friar. 



From The Sea Monarch 
{Black). 


Seated up to his waist in the water 

WAS THE AVIATOR. CLAD IN A PARTIALL.V 
INFLATED SUIT.** 


TBt file 

FABLES. 


Edited by Walter Jerrold and Illus- 
trated by Charles Robinson. 7s. 6d. 
net. (Blackie.) 

Mr. Walter Jerrold has had a very 
large and very varied store to draw^ 
upon for his ‘'Big Book of Tables/' 
and he has drawn upon it freely but 
with excellent discrimination. A 
delightfully entertaining selection of 
the wise, witty, humorous old fables 
that have been part of the copimon 
inheritance of ^ -^nursery wisdom and 
merriment for ever so many generations 
are here brought together in one large 
and beautifully produced volume, finely 
and lavishly illustrated by l^r. Charles 
Robinson. There are fables in verse 
and prose, and of almost all lengths ; 
but the longest of them is not long, for 
your good fable must be terse and 
pointed and go off with a quick, sharp 
snap, and these are the cream of all 
the best that have been written of this 
kind. Mr. Charles Robinson's pictures 
are an especial pleasure ; the fables 
have given him scope for exercising 
both the grace and the humour of his 
versatile genius, and he has made the 
fullest and happiest use of it. 


CAMP-FIRE TALES : 

A Book of stirring Episodes Collected 
from the Works of Mighty Hunters. 
With 24 Illustrations in Colour by 
Edwin Noble. 6s. net. (Nelson.) 

Every boy likes a good story of 
sport, and here is a collection of some 
thirty or forty of the best. The 
authors of the excerpts of which the 
book is composed are almost all mighty 
hunters — one sees the names of such 
as Theodore Roosevelt, F. C. Selous^ 
C'aptain F. D. Lugard, Sir 
Samuel Baker, Fridtjof 
Nansen, W. A. Bailhe- 
Grohman, Paul B. du 
Chaillu, and many others. 
The episodes described, 
wc are informed, have all 
actually happened. They 
have taken place in all 
parts of the world, and 
they include adventures 
with every description of 
large and savage animal. 
For Mr. Edwin Noble’s 
illustrations wc have noth- 
ing but praise. He has 
already given us a taste 
of his quality in other 
books, but we honestly 
believe that he has never 
done better work than in 
“^Camp-Fire Tales.” Alto- 
gether a fine, stirring 
book, and one which 
should be in great request 
during this Christmas, and, 
indeed, thyough the rest of 
the year, for any season 
is h good season for a good 
book. 
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MAUNSEL’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF 
MODERN IRELAND 
( 1533 - 1558 ). 

By PHILIP WILSON. Demy 8vo. I2s. 6(1. net. 

Mr. Wilson writes with the calm and patience of the 
inquirer into causes and tWtQis.”— Daily News. 

Mr. Wilson's book is one of great value--a fair and 
judicial statement of the facts of the English re-conquest of 
Ireland." — Athenmum. 

Prospectus on application. 

LIFE IN THE WEST OF 
IRELAND. 

• Drawn and Painted by JACK B. YEATS. 

Large 8vo. 5s. net. 

Special edition with an original sketch on fly leaf, limited to 
150 signed copies. 21s. net. 

Scenes in Irish country towns, seaports, at fairs and on 
the race-courses ; and types of farmers, sailors, jockeys and 
showmen, drawn in Mr. Yeats’ inimitable style. 

GREEN DAYS AND BLUE 
DAYS. 

By PATRICK R. CHALMERS. 

F'cap 8vo. Cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 

A selection from the brilliant series of this Author's sport 
and nature poems, which has been a feature of Punch for 
several years. 

NEW POEMS. 

By DORA SIOERSON SHORTER. 

F’cap 8vo. Is. net. 

" Mrs. Shorter needs no introduction by now. She has taken 
her place among the singers of England, and it is a high one." 
— The New Witness, 

AGNUS DEL 

Poems by NANCY CAMPBELL. 

Frontispiece by JOSEPH CAMPBELL. Wrapper. 6d. net. 

THE HILL OF VISION. Poems. 

By JAMES STEPHENS. 

Author of "Insurrections," "The Charwoman’s Daughter," 
and "The Crock of Gold." Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

" He has this in common with the greatest poets, that it 
is impossible to imagine what he has said, said otherwise.”— 
Evening Standard. 

POEMS. 

By SEUMAS O'SULLIVAN. With Portrait. 3s. 6d. net. 

" Not one among our younger poets has maintained a 
high level of achievement so consistently as Mr. Seumas 
O'Sullivan. ... No modern poet possesses a more 
intensely penetrative imagination than Mr. O Sullivan. He 
sees, but he also sees through." — 'Ihe Irish Times. 

"Tremulous with Celtic beauty and passion."— -James 
Douglass in The Star. 

ETAIN THE BELOVED. 

By JAMES H. COUSINS. 

Crown 8vo. With Portrait. 3s. 6d. net. 

" In Mr. Cou^ns’ ' Etain the Beloved ' we notice at times 
the same radiant simplicity as there is in the Faery Queen 
and very nearly the same solidity ... it is a poem 
worthy of the name, passionate, musical and wise. It is the 
work of a man who thinks*and who sets others thinking. ' 
The Times Literary Supplement. 

THOMAS ANDREWS, 
SHIPBUILDER. 

The Story of his Life by SHAN F. BULLOCK. 

With an Introduction by SIR HORACE PLUNKETT. 
Cloth, Is. net. Quarter leather, 3s. bd. net. 

“Surely a 'hero if ever there was -Westminster Gazette. 


J. M. SYNGE’S WORKS. 

" J. M. Synge is, perhaps, the one of the few authors of 
this generation of whom it may be confidently, urged that 
his work will live." — The Times Literary Supplement. 

Pocket Edition n 

Eight Volumes, F'cap 8vo, quarter parchment, gilt top, 
2s. 6d. net each. The set in box, 20s. net, or 4 Vols. of 
Plays, in case, 10s. net. 4 Vols. Prose and Poems, in case, 
10s. net. 

Vol. 1. THE PLAYBOY OF 
THE WESTERN WORLD 


Vol. II. DEIRDRE 
SORROWS. 


THE 


Vol. III. THE WELL OF THE 
SAINTS. 

Vol. IV. THE TINKER’S WED- 
DING, RIDERS TO THE 
SEA, and IN THE 
SHADOW OF THE GLEN. 

Neh) Volumes just added. 

Vol. V. POEMS AND TRANS- 
LATIONS. 

Vols. VI. and VII. THE ARAN 
ISLANDS. 

Vol. VIII. IN WICKLOW AND 
WEST KERRY. 

" Well primed and bound with attractive dignity, the edition 
is worthy of the author’s genius." — Lvemng Standaid. 

" The outward form of the volumes could hardly be more 
tasteful or attractive." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

" The printing and binding of the book are exceedingly 
attractive. Glasgow H erald. 

Lihrnrv Edition- 

A Uniform Edition in Five Volumes. Large Crown 8vo. 
Finely printed on antique paper. These Volumes ate sold 
separately bound in Cloth Gilt, gilt top. When Complete Sets 
are ordered they can be supplied, if desired, in Buckram 
Binding without extra charge. 

TWO PLAYS ; The Playboy of 
the Western World and 
Deirdre of the Sorrows. 

5s. net. 

FOUR PLAYS : The Shadow of 
the Glen, Riders to the Sea, 
The Well of the Saints, and 
The TinKer’s Wedding. 5s. net. 

IN WICKLOW, WEST KERRY, 
AND CONNEMARA. 

With Drawings by JACK B. YEATS. 6s. net. 

THE ARAN ISLANDS. 

With Drawings by JACK B. YEATS. 6s. net. 

POEMS AND TRANS- 
LATIONS. 3s. 6d. net. 

Complete Catalogue Post Free on Application. 




MAUNSEL & CO.,* LTD., 96 , Mid Abbey Street, Dublin ; Oakley House, Bloonubury Street, London, W.C. 
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From The Seashore 
{Grant Richards). 


THE SEASHORE : A BOOK FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS. 

By F. Martin Duncan, F.R.M.S.. F.R.P.S. With 112 
Illustrations from Photographs by the Author. 6s. (Grant 
Richards.) 

Mr. Duncan's book does something to bring back summer 
to us. It is designed as a companion for chil- 
dren upon their annual holiday at the seaside, 
and as such we can think of few books more 
acceptable. The author touches upon every 
aspect of his subject, from shells to geological 
formations, and he also introduces his readers 
to the inhabitants of tidal pools. The book is 
written in a style which is at once easy to 
understand, and designed to attract and hold 
the attention of the reader, while the illustra- 
tions are all exceedingly good. 


THE STORY WITHOUT AN END. 

By Sarah Austin. From the German of Carove. 
Illustrated by Frank C Pape. 5s. net. (Duck 
worth.) 

The best of the story is that you don’t want 
it to have an end — it is that sort of story. It 
is the story of a child who lived in a little hut 
that had nothing in it but a little bed, and a 
looking-glass which hung in a dark corner. And 
if you are the kind of child you ought to be when 
you come upon a tale that begins like that you 
know you are going to like it, and you go on 
reading till you find out why the child left the 
hut and how he came to think no more of going 
back to it ; and though in a manner of speaking 
it has no end, in another manner of speaking it 
has, for you reach a last page in due course and 
wish you had not ; and then because of the charm 
and sweetness of it all you turn back and start 
to read it all over again, for it is much too good 
to be read only once. A fanciful, pretty, dream- 
like story, and if we tried to describe Mr. Papa’s 
delightful colour pictures we should have to re- 
peat the same words' concerning them. It is a 


book for children, all about a 
child, and children will be 
fascimitcd by it. 


BLACK EVANS. 

By R. S. W^^rrln .Bell. 
Iliustratcd. 3s. 6d. (Black.)' 

Among modern writers of 
school stories none is more 
prolific or more readable than 
Mr. R. S. Warren Bell, whose 
work has a sparkle and gaiety 
about it which has already 
proved irresistible to more 
boys than we should care to 
number. In his latest book, 
dealing with the .establish- 
ment of a new school on the 
remains of two old ones, Mr. 
Warren Bell shows his usual 
sureness of touch in the hand- 
ling of situations beloved of 
every boy reader. Probably 
the latter will not at first be 
drawn to the hero of his new 
story, who originally appears, 
it must be confe.ssed, as a 
somewhat sulky youth ; but 
first appearances an-e notori- 
ously deceptive, and by the time the end of the book 
is reached the reader will probably have had to change 
his earlier judgments. “ Black Evans ” is a good, 
rollicking school story which is certain to be popular. 
Mr. Warren Bell knows the boy mind, and he has a 
delightfully quaint vein of humour that is welcome to a 1 
reade s — man and boy alike. 


Octopus Swimming. 



From The Stoiy without an End 
(Duckworth), 


Thc* Chiu) miaa to 

GATOH THB STAK. 



Seeley, Service ® Co Ltd 


EDINBURGH. 

STEVENSON. 


% ROBERT LOUIS 


“An ideal jLlft book.”-G;fl/)/jjt. , 

“A sumptuous setting for this well-known work. 

AMONG CO NGO CANNIBALS . , .p.r..neos. 

hXu?'’ U?'”; ^uniiK J Thiri> \iars bnunirn amo.iR the 

*» e m u, H. WhEKs Di ni> Svfi. NMih Ulus & .i Map 16 » n(>i 

A minu of Information on savage customs ’’ Glubc 

THROUGH HOLLAND IN THE VIVETTE. 

fruili thi' Solcnl lo the /uydir/f' ihrnuch 

..SJr.h. i to Ulus siKU Irirls. 6|. net. 

grea?UdnS”?i*“-.yM'!!?,r" “"•‘-‘•tedly have a 

SCIENCE OF TO-DAY SERIES, Nii.‘ rolumc 

PHOTOGRAPHY OF TO-DAY, a Popular 

Bmp‘b™s“ A.*" F'rc''"F CS “'f R P s' 

AS«W- 54 lllus and Diagranis, 6l. net ’ ’ [CoiiiifV 

Thoroughly comprehensive, lucid and authoritative »’—/,tre>/)fii)/ ' 

THE THINOS SEEN SERIES,-Ncu Yolumcs. 

With 50 Illustrations, cloth, 2l. net , leather, 3t. net, bmfled leather 
in a box, 61. net. ’ 

THINGS SEEN IN RUSSIA, n, w. ba,nks 

Stevlni, Professor of English in the College of Peter the Great. 

THINGS SEEN IN PALESTINE. By 


GoOliRlCH-FHEER, F.R.S.C.S. 


A. 



Ksi'AIMM. mOM A SlNKPV SlHMAIilM. 
“ItOMAMKIIl Si HMARINk K>(. 1 S KH( IM.. ' 


THE LIBRARY OF 
ROMANCE. — Nei>.> Volume. 

THE ROMANCE OF 

SUBMARINE 

ENGINEERING. 


An Account in non-technical 
language of various operations 
in subuiarine engineering By 
Thomas W Coruin, Author of 
“Engineering of To-day," &c , 
&c. With 46 Ulus. & Diagrams. 
Ex. crown Bvo, 5t. 

Full of entertainment from 
start to finish.”— 

(J.V volumes) Ss. each. 

THE ROMANCE OF— 

Polar Exploration 
Savage Life 
Modern Sieges 
The World's Fisheries 
Modern Photography 
Early British Life 
Modern Geology 
Bird Life 

Modern Chemistry 
Modern Manufacture 
The Ship 

Modern Astronomy 
Aeronautics 


Rc,.entlv Issued in this seuts 

THE ROMANCE OF— 

Modern Invention 
Modern Engineering 
The Animal World 
Modern Exploration 
Modern Locomotion 
Modern Eleotrioity 
Modern Mechanism 
Insect Life 
Mining 
Plant Life 

Animal Arts & Grafts 
Early Exploration 
Missionary Heroism 
The Mighty Deep 
HEROES OF THE WORLD LIBRARY.— N av Volume. 

HEROES OF THE SCIENTIFIC WORLD. 

By Charle.s R. Gihson, F.R.S.E., Author of ‘ Scientific Ideas of To-day,’ 
6cc. With 16 Ulus. Ex. cr. 8vo 6s. . a « . . 

“Oraphicallv told and of the deepest Interest to any Intellectual 

reader.”— J3rilisli Weekly. 

THE LIBRARY OF ADVENTURE, 

ADVENTURES IN SOUTHERN SEAS. 

"™"^BynRlOIARE^STEAD7^L^T"^itlw^TliuS^^ExrTr^VO^S^^^^^"^" 

•‘Vigorously told tales.”— Ljwr/xii; Courier 

THE PILGRIM’S WAY ; A little scrip of good counsel 

■*T7'7ravnierr"'"B7'Sir^ T. t^iuiii.KR-CoucH. Cloth, 3l. 6d. net, thin 
paper, leather, 6s. net , buff ed^leat her yapp, in a box, 5s. net. 

THE GOL DEN RECITER. Recitations and Readings 

.e.ec.ed .ro™ .he wrmngs o. ^ 

P.N«o?siD»ev Gkukdv, 4c Ex. cr. Svo. 

th e golden humorous RECITER. 

the writings of F. Anstey, 
K C*o?KETT, Major Drirv. Jerohr K Jerome, Barry 
Paim a W EPiRRio. OWEN Seaman. G B. Shaw, 4c., 4c Ex.cr.8vo, 
PAIN. A. M . ,hin paper pocket edition, 6l. 

«n™n’S?t5?Si;iy lb* bitoillectlSnof modern humorouE flecei for 
l»»u«d.’’-rk. D«n,uc AdvcrUscr. 

fflfwiwY. SERVICE * UP.. LrJ- » 


WASHBOURNE’S NEW BOOKS. 

The Catholic Diai^ for 1913 . J'Ahtecl liv a Priest, ftli year 
of ibSiK', l)ut still more compact and graceliil. 400 pp. 
Art limni, is net. I.eather, ^ilt, js. net 
The Westminster Hymnal. the only collection authorized 
b\' till' Hierarchy ol 1 n.L'lanil and ^Valcs. I'.dited by 
Kkh.nkdJv 1]>kkv. Mils D ;s. 61I. net Leather, gilt, 
6s. net C'omplete Words, pp. \\ rapper, jd. net. 
('loth, _)d and 6d Leather, is 
The “ Summa Theologica ” of St. Thomas Aquinas in Eng- 
lish. Litcrall\ translated by tlic Fathers ol the J^nglish 
L’oniinican LroA'ince l^art 1 in 3 vols. Now ready. 
Svo. cloth. Os net each 

The Apocalypse of St. John. A ( ommentarv on the Greek 
Version lly James J L. Ratton, INI I)., M.CJi., Q.U.I. 
Svo 4 pp , I2S net 

The Mustard Tree. An argument on behalf of the Divinity 
of Clinst By l^cv. (). R. Vassai l-Piiillips. With a 
pretace by IMgr Benson, and an ICpilogue by Hilaire 
Belloc ;6o pp. 5s. net. 

The Orchard Floor. With a preface by Michael Field. 
Suggestive Messages for Every Day 111 the year from the 
words of a gn^at Catholic preacher. I’s. 6d. net. 
Spiritual Progress, i. P’ Kom Lukewarmness to Fervour. 
Art linen, js ed net. 2 From L'ervoim^ to Perfec- 
tion. Same price. 

The Unbeliever : A Romance of lx>urdes. By a Non- 

Catholic With eight illustrations. 3s 6d. 

The Angelus Series of Dainty Books. Art linen, gilt, with 
ingrained sides. Kleven vols. now ready, is. 3d. net 
each : leather, gilt, 2s. 6d net each. 

The Love Story of Gaynor Dace. By Kirke Brampton. 5s. 
The Adventures of Turco Bullworthy. By J. S. Fletcher. 
Author of “ When Charles the First was King." 
Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 

The Interior Life Simplified and Reduced to its Funda- 
mental Principle. Crown Svo. 5s. net. 

Our IntBlIigencor of Now Books sont froo on roquomt, 
PATERNOSTER ROW. LONDON. 

MANCHESTER : BIRMINGHAM : GLASGOW : 

74, Bridge Street. 39. John Bright Street. 248, Buchanan Street. 


TO AUTHORS. The best offers for original 
MSS- are secured by TH£ SURRRY 
LITERARY AGENCY. Novels. Short 
Stories, and Articles read and placed. 
Beginners' worR a speciality. Write for 
free prospectus to " Locksley," Presburg 
Road« New Malden. Surrey. 


TYPE WRITING. — MSS.. Plays. Legal Work, 
etc., l/» 1.000 words; Technical Work, 1/6. 

Correct and competent work ; prompt return.— 
Miss d'Et linger. Post Office. Lingfield, Surrey. 


GLAISHER'S NEW BOOK CATALOGUE. 

No. 390. November 1912. Is Now Ready. 

Post Free on Application- 

NEW REMAINDERS. REDUCED PRICES. 

This New List of Publishers’ Remainders contains many 
Important and Valuable Additions to our Extensive Stock. 

WILLIAM GLAISHER, Ltd., 265, High Holborn. 
London. 


MCC — WIENER LIT. AGCY. ffSf??. 

iflw6/s 2nd, and 3rd floors. Special facilities for 

niacins literary and. dramatic work, drawings, drc. Advice on 
and revision of MSS. undertaken. Particulars post free 
Phone 369 Central. Wires and Cables “ Outgeneral. London.’* 


WANTED — TO PURCHASE. Copies of “The 
Wine on the Lees.” by J. A. Stewart, and “The 
Bush Tract.” by D. J. Hennessey. Send full 
particulars of price, etc., to Sox S90. c/o THE 
BOOKMAN. 20. Warwick Square, London. E.C. 


typewriting. — MSS, of every description 
copied accurately and promptly. 9d. per 1 ,000 
words (postage inclusive). Testimonials from 
Authors, etc.— Miss Jacobs. 10, Primrose Road. 
South lYoodford, N.E. 
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From The Sibyl of St. Pierre Woe, woe. woe i the 

{Wells, Gardner.) day is at hand.*** 



From SchoUtfS and Sco^ "Hs fevLL full lenqth.- 

* Jarrol^h 


THE SIBYL OF ST. PIERRE. 

By Bessie Marchant. 2s. 6d. (Wells Gardner.) 

This story, with its setting in Martinique, will appeal to 
the heart of the British boy, for the youngsters of St. 
Pierre, with their pluck and decision, will inevitably mal^e 
their way with young readers in this country. Around the 
disastrous eruptions of Mount Pel6e, when over thirty 
thousand souls were hurried into eternity, the author 
draws vivid pen-pictures of the troubles that beset the 
Rowan family. When the eldest boy, Maurice, is left in 
charge, the appalling storm breaks. The Sibyl is an old 
native who foretells the eruption, but the people will 
not heed her warning, and it is only with considerable 
difficulty she is rescued from an infuriated mob by our 
young hero and his friends. “ Gfishy,*' a native boy, is 
deputised by her to carry on the warning, but still the 
populace care nothing for the warning voice, and the 
awful flow of lava falls upon the town. Space is too brief 
to relate the thrilling adventures of our friendfe. Perhaps 
one of the most exciting episodes is Maurice’s escape by 



I' Tr ^ 



From ivieicnior s Dream •* ‘ How you do tremble i •« 

and other Tales 


[Bell). 

water when a cordon of gendarmes is drawn round the 
town to prevent the panic-stricken community leaving its 
precincts. With the return of the parents to their ruined 
home, and the terrible search for the children we need not 
deal. It is a thrilling booK and likely to possess great 
charm for the boy who likes a good setting to his story. 

SCHOLARS AND SCOUTS. 

By Ernest Protheroe. 2s. 6d. (Jarrol^ & Sons.) 

A story of school life and boy scouts, told in animated 
fashion and with* abundance of incident in the way of 
prank and adventure, in which the old style and 
join hands with effective results. There'is, for example, 
a dormitory feast with all its stplen? delights, which has 
the charm of old acquaintance, while the Marathon race 
and the doings of the boy scouts bring in the attractions 
of the up-to-date side of things. But this is by no meai» att. 
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Romance of the hidden treasure and kidnapping 
order is also not lacking, as in the chapter which 
deals with the adventure of Frank Medland aboard 
the Santa Maria steam yacht, in which he is 
carried off to Spam and held to ransom in connection 
with the jewels discovered in an old Priory. How- 
ever, this Jittle matter is adjusted by Melton T.co, 
the detective, in quite the proper fashion. Then 
there is an adventure with anarchists, and a bomb 
on the 1 hames Embankment in which the bov scouts 
prove tliQmselves indispensable to the activities of 
Scotland Yard. In a word, a thorough boy’s book, 
with plenty of fun to vary the graver sensational 
interest. The volume belongs to the well-known 
series of Jarrold's JCmpirc Rewards,” and, in 
addition to a coloured frontispiece, contains a number 
of illustrations in half-tone by Mr Francis ].. Hiley. 


THE BRAN PIE. 

Edited by S H. Hamer With 8 Plates in Colour, 
8 in Hall-Tone, and 25 Jnne Drawings 3s ()d net 
(Duckworth.) 

Mr. S 11 . Hamer probably understands the taste 
of children in literature as well as anyone now living, 
and in ” The Bran Ihe,” he has produced a jire.scnla- 
tion volume which is a sheer delight The liook is a 
miscellany of stories and sketches by the editor him- 
self (a long story, his),' and Messrs. Bernard Darwin 
and A. D. Bright. The illustrations, principally by 
Messrs. Harry Rountree and J. R. Monsell, are w'cll 
calculated to arouse the enthusiasm of adults 'as well 
as children. The whole, in fact, is not only ” some- 
thing new " — which is what the publishers claim for it 
— but something very good. 




/00m The Fairy of Old Spain “He jumped right out 
[Do t). OF THE FRAME." 


TERRY, THE GIRL GUIDE. 

Bv DoROTiii: V Moori: With IIlustratic:)ns by A. A. 

Dixon. 3^ bd. (Nisl)cL iSr Co ) 

Girl guides will be proud to know that a story has 
been written about some of their comrades, and a 
very good story it is, too. There were no girl guides 
in the beginning oi it, but the first chapter .shows 
us Terry Vaughan, the only daughter of a soldier 
falhcr, seeing off her five scout brothers as they 
start for their fortnight’s camping, and wishing that 
she, too, could learn to do something for her country 
and her fellow-ci eatures. The wish is tragically in- 
tensified when, on the shore of the little Breton 
village. Terry has to witness the drowning of a little 
boy and the only-jusl-in-timc rescue of a little girl, 
and feel that if only she had known how to swim 
both lives might have been saved. The little rescued 
girl proves to be the fatherless, motherless child of 
a young lieutenant and French Army nurse, who 
together, years before, had saved the life of Terry’s 
hither. This little girl, Lys, is taken home to England 
by Terry’s father, and goes to school with Terry, 
^iost of the story takes place at the school, and, in 
addition to a very Iife-like picture of the day-by-day 
life there, it gives the incident which again thrilled 
Terry into longing to be of use and to know how to 
do things beyond what the Manor School could teach 
her ; and it describes the struggles to start a Patrol 
of Girl Guides, the difficulties, the perseverance, and 
the fine results. The talc is full of life and inci- 
dent. naturally written and prettily illustrated. Miss 
Agnes Baden-Powcll contributes an encouraging 
“ Fore wo* d.” 
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From Wood, and what we Make of It The Hayes Creosoting Works of the 

(Blackte). Great Western Railway. 

Byipermission of the Great Western Railway.^ 



From Sons of the Sea 
{CasseU). 


“ It was a race between man and 
FISH. Which wculd win p” 


. WOOD AND WHAT WE MAKE 
OF IT. 

By Cyril Haii With 32 Illustrations from 
Photographs and ;; lext Dra\^ings 3s 6d 
(Bldckic ) 

The latest \olumc of Messrs I^hickic’s 1 n- 
umphs of Lnterpnst ” series is both useful 
and interesting In addition to guing an 
account of the origin of wood, the authoi has 
chapters on the cultivation and uses of the 
trees of Britain, and the distribution of wood 
throughout the world, before he dc\otcs him- 
self entiiel) to practical hints on caipenti\, 
joinery, boat-building, cabinet-making, etc 
Mr Hall writes m an engagingh clear man- 
ner, and every practically-minded boy should 
get hold of his book by some means or 
other 

SONS OF THE SEA 

By Captain Frank H. Shaw Illustrated 
3s 6d. (Cassell ) 

“ Sons of the Sea,” is a story for boys. In- 
ternal eviderxe seems to say pretty clearly 
that life on the high seas, especially under 
sail, has been an uncommonly exciting ex- 
perience to Mr. Frank H. Shaw, and he makes 
his yarn rattle along in a manner that cannot 
fail to delight bqy readers. The thing is, m 
fact, a brisk, full-blooded nautical melodrama. 
It mostly concerns an- apprentice in an up- 
to-date big ” windjammer,” an evil-minded 
mate of a particularly villainous variety, at- 
tempted murder, plot and counter plot, breezes 
alow and aloft, and everything humming 
generally, as they say across the Atlantic, till^ 
the end* comes and all is squared up as it* 
should be. It is a capital yarn for younger 
readers, and it is bouhd to be popular among 
the gift books of ttiis Christmas. 
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Sampson Low, Marston. & Co., Ltd. 


f 

/ 

V 


Books 

o-f 

General Interest 


THE ART BOOK OF THE SEASON 
FRANK BRANG\S^YN. a“a. 


COSTUME HAS ALWAYS A SIGNIFICANCE DEEPER THAN 
THE WHIMS OF FASHION 

Dame Fashion, 1786>1911 

Julius M. Price. l>eiiiv hw). IV IMciii's, ('iiliniucl Clotli ^ilt, 

j^ill lop £2 2s. net Di'lHilt^d 1*1 tii'' i>ost f n t.‘ The puMiL .uion of this book 
IS iiii.ivi)ul.il>l\ posipoiiril 111) I'obni.ii) 


Absolutely the most acceptable 
Present of the Season 


£eOthen ; or Traces of Travel brought home from the East The Bpoad Highway 


Klnglake. Wnh an Iniir>dni tion bv Samuel L. Bensusan. 

\\ 1^1 blu-^trations in Ccdoiir and I icsi^ns in iil.irk and \Vhit«' b\ Frank Brangwyn 
A.R.A ( lOWiMto. cloth K,h.j.,h t.,p, boM-d 123. €d. net. iM.ll tn7“; 

application. ' 


By Jeffery Famol. Small cloth, pdi 
extra, Hilt top, speci.il cover, and 2S Illustrations 
in Colour by C. E. BrOCk, R.I. Boxed 
lOs. 6d. iKd Dct.iili rl Biosi»fCins ]>nst tre* 


TRAVELS IN FOUR CONTINENTS 

Round the World for 

Gold : A Search for Minerals 
from Kansas to Cathay 

B\ Herbert W. L. Way. Medium 8vo, cloth, 
\Mth special Maps £1 Is. net 


AN ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF A FAMOUS NOVEL 


The Money Moon 


By Jeffery Farnol. Edition de Luxe. Royal 8vo. Bound in special cover. 
With over 50 lllustraiions, nearly half of which arc full pane, in Colours, by Arthur 
I. KeUer. Boxed. 15b. net. Popular Edition 68. Detailed Prospectus post free. 


THE EYES OF THE COMMERCIAL WORLD ARE NOW 
LOOKING TOWARDS THE PANAMA CANAL 

Panama and the Canal To*Day 

By Forbes Lindsay. With 53 Illustrations from recent Photographs and 5 
special Maps. Full crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 474 pages. 12& 6d. net. 
Di tailed Prospectus post free. 


If you have not oommenoed to oolleot 
Caldecott Pictures, BEGIN NOW. 

Randolph Caldecott’s 
Sketches 

With an Introduction by Henry Blaokbum. 
Crown 4to, cloth gilt. 116 Illustrations. Second 
Edition. 3S. 6d. net. Detailed Prospectus 
post free. 


PHILHARMONIC AND OTHER 
REMINISCENCES 

Reminiscences* Impres- 
sions 6 Anecdotes 

Francesco Berger, Hon. RA..M. Demy 
8vo, buckram, gilt extra, gdi top. lOs. 6d. net. 
Detail 'd Prospectus post free. 


BART KENNEDY’S MASTERPIECE 

A Tramp in Spain from Andalusia 
to Andorra 

By Bai^ Kennedy, Author of “ The Human Compass.” Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 
320 pages, 40 Full-page Illustrations, and special Map showing the author's route. 
68 . net. Detailed Prospectus post free. 


THE NEW WESTERN MOORS COPYRIGHT EDITION 

LrOrna Doone : A Romance of Exmoor 

Bv the late R. D. Blackmore. 16 Full-page Illustrations in Colour by 
Christopher Clark. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt extra. SpcciaUy designed cover. 
78. 6d. net Detailed I’rospectus po'it fiee 


THE HISTORY OF A MARVELLOUS 
CAREER 

Autobiography of 
Henry M. Stanley 

Edited by Lady Stanley. With 16 illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt. New and 
Cheaper Edition. 68. net. 


Juvenile 

Literature 


FOa THE IMPERIAL MARITIME AND OTHER LEAGUES 

Tales of Pluck and Duty 

F-ditcd by Mrs. Frewen Lord, of the imperial Maritime League luinor Section. 
Specially writUn by Famous Authors, such as Captain Mahan, &c Crown 8vo. 
Handsomely bound, cloth gilt. Illustrated. 38. 6d. 



A DELIGHTFUL BOOK FOR CHILDREN 

Round the Yule Log: Norwegian Foih 
and Fairy Tales 

By P. Chr. Asbjomsen, translated by H. L. Braekstad, with an Introduction 
by Edmund W. Gosse. Small ^lo. Cloth gilt, gilt top, boxed, label. 68. 


A CLASSIC AS A PLAY 

The " Little Women ” 
Play 

A Two-Act Forty-five Minute Play, adapted by 

Elizabeth Lincoln Gould from Louisa 
May Alton’s famous story. With Illustrations 

by Reginald B. Biron. Ciown 8vo, doth. 
Is. net 


Good Fiction 


Chronicles of Avonlea 

By L. M. Montgomery. Cloth decorative, with a new Picture of Anne from a 
Painting by George GlbbS. 68. Prospectus post free. 


The Fairest of the Stuarts ; An Historical 
Romance 


The Mesh 


Bv Winifred Brooks Mylechreost. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 

y FPaaaaa lUustrated. 68. 


By John Haslette, Author of Desmond 
Kourke " Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 68 . 


The Mountain Girl 

By Payne Ersklne. Crown 8vo, cloth. With 6 Illustrations 

by Duncan Gleason. 3 rd Edition. 68. 


When the Gates Lift up Their 
Heads 

By Payne Ersklne. Crown 4to, cloth. 68. First Edition 
sold out before pubhcfition. 


The Broad Highway Desmond Rourke ; The Money Moon 

By Jefibry FnrnoL Crown 8vo. Irishman By Jeffery FamoL Crown 8vo. 

68 . 


ny uexxerjf ^ ■ • — — 

512 pp. Cloth gilt. Sixteenth Edition. I py jq ^ Haslotto. Crown 8vo. 68. 


a- PLEASE WRITE FOR DETAILED PROSPECTUSES & LATEST CATALOGUE. 

Ove^ Hottse. 100, Southwark Street, S.E., V Tudor House. 32. Warwick Lane, E.C. 
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From Grimm’s Fairy Tales 


' As HE LOOKED AROUND THERE STOOD ABOVE 


[Henry Frowde and H odder Stoughion\ him on one of the rocks a little dwarf." 


GRIMM’S FAIRYTALES 

With 23 Coloured Illustrations 
and End-Papers by Noel Bocock. * 
7s. 6d. net. (Henry Frowde and 
Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Mr. Noel Pocock's illustrations 
are no doubt the raison d*itre of 
this new edition Of Griipm just 
as much as they are its glory. 
For here the artist has a theme 
which suits him admirably. The 
grotesque elves and goblins and 
the broad humour of the " Tales ” 
finds a reflection m the admir- 
able series of colour pictures 
which decorate the book. The 
colouring is bold and striking 
and the designs are simple in 
execution. We doubt not that 
children will like th&se illustra- 
tions even better than we do 
ourselves. In other respects the 
volume IS pleasantly produced, 
and at this season of the year 
it IS sure to be in great demand. 

THE CIRCLING YEAR. 

By W. Percival Westell, D.Sc., 
F.L.S. With 36 Plates 111 Colour 
and 145 Pen and Ink Drawings 
in the Text by F. Ne\vall. 

Os. net. (Nelson.) 

Arc you on the look-out for a 
Christmas pre.scnt which shall be 
suitable for a child and yet mildly 
“ serious ” ? Then you cannot 
do better tlian invest 6s. in the 
purchase of Mr. W. P. Westell's 
“ Circling Year " — “ records of a 
scries of nature rambles.” Mr. 
Westell writes with a simplicity 
and a charm which arc certain 
to win the attention of his young 
readers, and his volume is well 
and carefully illustrated. The 
book is artfully calculated to 
foster the taste for natural his- 
tory latent m almost every pro- 
perly-conducted child. 



From me v.«ii cmig Fox and Mallard. From Sing a Song of Sixpence 

. '{HelsopY (Wari$), 
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GIFTS FOR XMAS 

ARE YOU INTERESTED 

in any of these Books? 

If so, send a Post-Card 
■for a Prospectus, or List. 


THE COTTXGES and VILLAGE LIFE 
OF RURAL ENGLAND. 

By P. H. DITCHFIELD, JI.A., F.S.A. With 52 Coloured 
Pictures and numerous Line Drawing’s \n A. U. ^)uinton 
Boxed with Coloured Illustrated top. Demv 4tt). 2"ls. net.* 


THE HISTORY OF RUSSIA. Vol. 11. 

By Professor VALEHIK Kf-UCHEVSKY. Professor of 
Historyal Moscow Universitr, Translated byC. T- Ilof-arth. 
3 Volumes. Demy Svo. 7s. ’6d. net. eacli \ oj. '| 

ASPECTS OF ALGERIA : Historical- 
Pictorial— Colonial. 

By RO\ DEVERELX. With Iliiistratiuns, SquareDemy 
^ ’ [I’rosf'^ctns. 


Svo. 


lOs. 6d. net. 

“.A bc-rious work of Instorv 


-St (tsnian 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

OXFORD AND ITS STORY. 

By CECIL HEADLAM' With 24 Tinted Lithographs and 
30 Line Drawings by Herbert Railtur. Imperial Svo. 
Cloth, gill, 10s. 6d. net. 

CAMBRIDGE AND ITS STORY. 

By the late Rt. Rev C. W. STUBBS, Bishop of Truro. 
With 24 Tinted Lithfigraphs and 30 Line l>rawings by 
Herbert RaiUon. Imperial S\o. Chith, gilt, 10s. 6d. net. 

CHANNELS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

Edited by OLIPHANT SXIFATON, M..\. Large Crown 
8vo. 5s. net each volume. [I*f ospcctu^. 

ENGLISH PHILOSOPHERS AND SCHOOLS OF 

PHILOSOPHY. By Professor JAMES SETH, 

M. A., University ot Edinl)uri;h. 

“A Hood of hylit is tin own upon probltms "—Motmiifi Po%i. 

ENGLISH EPIC AND HEROIC POETRY. By 

Professor W. AIACNIHLE DIXuN, M.A., 
University, Glasgow. 

“ The problems take one into some of tbo best company in the 
world."— TAc Times. 


A SELECTION FROM CHILDREN’S LIST. 

MR. WILUAM CANTON’S NEW BOOK. 

A CHILD’S BOOK OF WARRIORS. 

With Illustrations in Colour by Herbert Cole J^rge 
crown Svo. 5s.net Uniform \Mtli “A Childs Book 
of Saints." 

BEE : The Princess of the Dwarfs. 

By ANATOLE FRANCE. Retold in English by Peter 
Wright. AVith Coloured Illustrations by Charles 
Robinson. Large F'cap 4 to 7s. 6d. net 

THE FAIRY OF OLD SPAIN. 

By Mrs. RODOEPH STAWT'.LL Illustrated with 
Pictures in Colour and in Line by Frank C J apb 

3s.‘6d. net * 

THE PIED PIPER OF HAMELIN. 

With many charming Full-p<'iK<^ Drawings in Colours 
depicting the various episodes described in the fam^ous 
Lyric. By MARGARET W TAUK.VM . Crown Svo. 
2s. 6d. net. 

JOLLY CALLE and dther SWEDISH FAIRYTALES. 

By HELENA NYBLOM. XVith several J Illustrations m 
Colour by Charles Folkard Sq. ijown Svo Ss. net. 


J. M.. DENT & SONS, Ltd., 

28, Aldlher House, LONDON, W.C. 


WILLIAMS e?NORGATE 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 
FROM WITHIN 

By the Right Hon. Robert Farquharson, P.C.. M.D., XaL.D., 

Author of “ Jn and Out of I^arliarnent.” With a Sketch of the Author 
(never before published) by J, S. Sargent. RJK. Medium Svo, 
cloth. 78. 6d. net. 

A most remarkable human document. ” 

WITHIN : Thoughts during ConTalescence 
By Sir Francis X. Younghusband, K.C.IJC., LL.D. In 

bmaJl demy 8vo, cloth 38. 6d. net. 

‘ A book of peat tcautv and the revelation of a imnd tender, strong 
and spiniual. T'he man of action as a teacher of men." — Puhltt Uf>inion. 


THE LATTER DAY SAINTS 

A Study of the Mormons in the Light of 
Economic Conditions- By Ruth and 

Reginald Wrigbt Kanffbian. Medium bvo, cloth. Nearly 400 
pages. 10s. 6d. net. 


CHARACTER AND LIFE 

A Symposium. .Arranged and Kciited by Fcroy L. Parker. 
Editor of Puhln Optntati. 1 he Lonti ibutois aie : — Dr. AlfTed 
Russel Wallace, John A. Hobson. Harold Begble. 
Walter Crane, and Dr. Xmil Rel<di. Crown Bvo, cloth. 3s. 6d. 

net 

THE LOST LANGUAGE OF 
SYMBOLISM 

An Enquiry into the Origin of ccrlani Letteis, Words, Names, Fairy , 
Tales, Tolklore, and Mythologies. By Harold Rayloy. With above * 
1,400 haesiiuilcs, in Two \ olutncs. Medium Svo, doth. 2ftB. net. 

THE MINERAL KINGDOM 

By Dr. Reinhard Brauns. Professor of Mineralogy in the 
I'uivcrsity of Bonn. 'Iranslaled, with Additions, by !«. J. Spencer. 
MA..F.C.S.. Assistant in the Mineral liepartincnt of the British 
Museum, in One Volume, beautifully bound m half-morocco £2 lOs. 
net 


Home University Library 

OF MODERN KNOWLEDGE 


Xjm NET 

256 

Editors : 

Herbert Fisher, M.A., F.B.A. 
Prof. GUbert Murray. D.Litt., 

LEATHER 

256 

LL.D.. F.B.A. 

PAGES 

P A G r. s 

Prof. J. Arthur Thomson. M.A. 



CI.OTH 

Prof. Wm. T. Brewster. 

2/6 net 


Sixth Ten Volumes. NoW Ready. 

WARFARE IN ENGLAND (with Plans) 

Hilaire Belloc, M.A. 

GREAT WRITERS OF AMERICA 

Profs. W P. Trent & J. Erskine. 

THE MAKING OF THE EARTH (lUnatrated) 

Prof. J. W. Gregory, F.R.8. 
ETHICS G. E. Moore, M.A. 

MASTER MARINERS JR. Spear* 

MAKING OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 

Prof. B. W Bacon, LL.D.. D.D. 


THE HUMAN BODY (illustrated) 

Prof. Arthur Keith, M D,, F.R.C.8. 

ELECTRICITY (illustrated) 

Dr. Gisbert Kapp, D.Eng., M I E.E. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY Prof 8 J. Chapman, M.A. 

MISSIONS-THEIR RISE A DEVELOPMENT 


A priceless 
boon and 
comfort.”- 

77/t Nu!it>n 


“A prodigy 
of well 
organised 
learning.” 

Daily Xc'u’s. 



Reduced illustration 
suitable for 


of volume^ beautifully bound m leather and specially 
presentation 256 pages 28. 6d. net Three 
volumes in ease, 78. 6d. net. 


COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE LIST P OST FREE. 
LONDON: 


14 . HENRIETTA STREET. COVBNT GARDEN. W.C. 
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THE ROSE FAIRY BOOK. 

Edited by Mrs. Herbert Strang. With 12 
Illustrations in Colour, 59 in Black and White, 
and Decorations by Lilian A. Govey. 6s. net. 
(Henry Frowde and Hodder & Stoughiton.) 

In this ver}^ charming volume Mrs. Herbert 
Strang has “ brought together the fairy tales 
that were the delight of my childhood, and I 
have ventured to add some others, the dis- 
coveries of later years. I do not claim that 
they are the best fairy talcs, for each lover of 
fairy literature who comes across this volume 
will doubtless regret the absence of one or 
more favourite stories, and the omissions taken 
together might make a better book.” For 
ourselves, we have our doubts about the last 
statement. Nearly all the old favourites are 
here, while the lesser-known stories, such for 
instance as ” The Gloves of Turlupin,” all 
deserve inclusion in the book. Miss Govey’s 
illustrations — more especially those in black 
and white — arc re*alh'’ delightful, and the book 
as a w^hole is produced in a manner for which 
the best adjective is ” sumptuous.” 


MAGIC DOMINIONS. 

By Arthur F. Walt.is. 3s. 6d. (Smith, 

Elder.) 

” Magic Dominions ” is one of those works 
of fancy which make particular claim on 
book - buyers and present-givers at this 
generous season of the year. For now, with 
Santa Claus preparing his lists of deserving 
children, there is a special demand for 
wonder -tales of genii, fairies, beautiful 
princesses, monsters, dragons, magicians, 
enchanted horses, caves of jewels beyond 
counting, and earnest, adventurous princes. 

Mr. Wallis has a pretty pen, and a nice From T 
imagination. His eight stories belong to {Henry 
that chapter of fancy through which the 
great Haroun walked ; but he has evidently 
not neglected the folk-lore of Ireland. As is proper in 
this department of fancy, there are any number of 
startling transformations. Nature has not a word to 
say when the genii are on the warpath. A mighty 
corsair becomes a sprat and fights with a winkle for 
the kingdom of fishes, a reigning king becomes running- 
water — a Completely democratic institution — and, of 
course, there are the customary persons, princesses, 
princes, waiting to be released from the enchantments 
into w hich hags and magicians had cast 
them. Topsy-turveydom reigns. A comic 
revolution is always running, toppling over 



From The Rose Fairy Book 
{Henry Frowde and Hodder 
6- Stoughton). 


'There stood above him on one 

OF THE ROCKS A LITTLE DWARF." 


children. Everybody bought it quite promptly in a 
way that must have been particularly gratifying for 
authors and publishers alike. It was only to be expected 
— and desired — that such a success should be followed 
up as soon as possible. Thus there appears this year 
another ” Peek-a-Boo ” book, with illustrations that 
are even more charming than their predecessors and 
verses that trip along with a rollicking swing. There 
is nothing quite like it published. 


the thrones of turbaned princes, raising barbers 
and swineherds to majesty and greatness. 
It is a wonderful condition of things ; and 
with all the inconveniences of too-sudden 
change, it would be rather nice if in this 
pushful and practical day we could find one 
of the wards of elfdom make a presto pass 
or two, and, lo, turn this politician into a 
bluebottle, that potentate into a whelk ! 
But we must return to the present, pleasant 
business of thanking Mr. Wallis for the 
humour, fancy, and freshness wherewith he 
has told his tales. 


THE PEEK-A-BOOS’ HOLIDAY. 

18 Illustrations in Colour by Chloe Preston. 
Verses by Tom Preston. 6s. net. (Henry 
Frowde and Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Last year there appeared a little book called 
The Peek-a-Boos,” in which was introduced 
A new form of grotesquely humorous^ art for 



From The Peek-a-Boos* Holiday 
{Henry Frowde and Hodder 
<&* Stoughton). 


“ Meanwhile the black donkey was mounted by Paul, 
Who stated that H£ wa^‘t frightened at all ; 

And Peter came after and brandlsCied a stick, 

Which made the black donkey excited and quick." 
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THE STORY OF 
THE BORGIAS. 

By *JOHN Fyvie. 15s. 

net. (Eveleigh Nash.) 

The Borgias have been 
bulking rather largely in 
recent literaturd ; but then 
they have been doing that 
in fiction, history, and 
biography for a good many 
years past. The atmos- 
phere of mystery and criifie 
that has gathered about 
the Bor’gia family invests 
its members with a curioiffe 
fascination. Stories of their 
callous cruelties, of their 
cunning assassinations and 
the subtle devices by which 
they contrived to adminis- 
ter poison to their victims 
are part of the common 
stock-in-trade of romance. 
T-atterly there have been 
attempts to wliitcw^ash 
their evil reputation and to 
ascribe it to the slanders of 
their enemies, and now 
comes Mr. John Fyvie with 
a painstaking history which , 
neither paints the Borgias 
in unrelieved blacks nor 
fits them out with haloes. 
He has made a very able 
study of the characters of 
Caesar Borgia, Lucrezia 
Borgia, and Pope Alexan- 
der VI., and they grow 
under his hands not into 



From Gulliver a Lilliput et k Brobdingnag 

[bieglCy Hill). 


unmitigated monsters, but 
into scheming, ambitious, 
almost diabolically clever 
human Icings — with the 
..graces, artistic tempera- 
ments, and some of the 
g.mtler ([uahties of their 
class, hut treacherous and 
not to be trusted when their 
own interests were at stake. 
.\ot noble, but not wholly 
Ignoble, Mr. Fyvie unfolds 
the story of tlieir lives, and 
if he cannot make it a 
beautiful story, he makes 
it^ a deeply interesting, a 
strangely attractive one. 
He weighs and sifts the 
0 V 1 d e n c e caret ully and 
without bias ; his pictures 
of the life, the Borgias lived 
and the society in which 
they moved arc full of 
colour and virility. It is a 
sound and scholarly history 
written with such brilliant 
narrative skill that it reads 
like romance. We con- 
gratulate Mr. Fyvie on the 
care and aliility with which 
he has done even justice to 
the House of Borgia, and 
produced a book that will 
have its place both among 
popular histories and those 
histories of more abiding 
value that are not called 
popular. The volume is 
well produced and well 
illustrated. 
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From The Air Patrol Reconnoitring in the Aeroplane. 

{Henry Frowde and Hodder Stoughton). 


THE AIR PATROL. 

By Herbert Strang. 6s. (Henry Frowde and Hodder & 

Stoughton.) 

In this romance of the aeroplane in war Mr. Strang has 
taken time by the forelock, and his book deals with the 
“ Yellow Peril " in the shape of a Mongolian invasion of 
North-West India. Aided by a handful of Pathans, Robert 
and I.^urence Appleton hold the invaders at bay. It is 
a new Thermopylae — the little band of defenders occupying 
a pass in the mountains of the Hindu Kush, and checking 
the advance of the swarming Mongols until they can be 
rolled back by the regular troops. The story is told in 
graphic and spirited fashion, and the uses of the aeroplane 
in scouting and the dropping of bombs is well exemplified. 
There is a silver mine, too, to add the fascinating element 
of a treasure hunt. The characters are well indicated, and 
the dialogue racy and pungent. Humour is supplied by 
the introduction of a Babu graduate, Ditta Lai, whose 
pomposities of speech are exceedingly droll, recalling Mr. 
Anstey's Bayard of Bengal.*’ There is good fun in the 
incident of the Ode in celebration of gorgeous defence of 
gorge by tifo young English sirs, who with handful of rude 
me^an^cals, dauntless breasts and flying machine 100 h.p., 
withstood the mights of 20,000 Mongols.” In short, Mr. 
Strang has achieved a book which deftly combines adven- 
ture, romance and humour, and the interest of which never 
for a moment. There are excellent illustrations in 
colour by Mr. Cyriis Cuneo. 


phereof those 
stormy times 
very success- 
fully; he tells 
his story ex- 
c e e d i n g 1 y 
well, and he 
has a neat 
gift of char- 
acterization. 
There arc 
some stirring 
fights, dan- 
ger, suspense, 
heroism — all 
the essentials 
of vigorous 
romance, and 
all used to 
the utmost. 
What more 
can a boy 
want ? And 
Mr. Groome 
does well too 
in his illus- 
trations. 


MERRY TIMES IN ANIMAL- 
LAND. 

Verses and Stories by A. W. Ridler. With 
numerous Illustrations by Louis Wain, Harry 
B. Neilson, Elsie Blomfield and others, is. 
(Jas. Clarke.) 

The annual appearance of this favourite 
publication must be the signal* for general 
rejoicing in the nurseries of the country. It 
is so exactly what is wanted by small children. 
The book is printed throughout in two colours 
and pictures run one or two to fhe page — 
animal pictures, which ire, we have noticed, 
easily first in the affections of the particular 
public for which Messrs, Clarke’s aimi/al is 
designed. Mr. Ridler ’s Verses and stories, too, 
have the swing and .simplicity which is their 
first requisite. ” Merry Times in Animal- 
Land,” is as good as ever this year — which 
is high praise. 


A CAVALIER OF FORTUNE. 

By Escott Lynn. With 6 Coloured Illus- 
trations by W. H. C. Groome. 3s. 6d. 
(Chambers.) 

If you arc in search of a good, brisk 
exciting story for boys you can hardly do 
better than buy ” A Cavalier of Fortune.” 
Here ]\Ir. Escott Lynn treats, among many 
other things, of tli? rebellion uhder Mon- 
mouth, and a very clean job has he made 
of it. Without any eccentricities of language 
or dialect he manages to convey the atmos- 



FfOm Merry Times in Poor Poppy. 

Animal-Land 

{Jas. Clarke). 
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QIFT ^OOKS for 
OLf) and YOUNQ 


The Story of the 
Renaissance* 

By WILLIAM HENRY 
HUDSON 

‘We can confidently recommend 
nis book to all who wish to get 
•ome real understanding of the 
most important and one of the most 
faijcinating periods in all history '* 

1 he (jlobe 

With 8 full-page Illuslra- 
lions. Large crown 8vo. 

272 pages. Cloth gilt net 

• 

Happy Houses 

By MARY ANSELL 

A book to be enjoved by every- 
one concerned with life as an art. 
who loves gentle counsel and happy 
surroundings, and is ambitious about 
the great achievement of making a 
home -Daily Sketch 

Medium 8vo. 288 pages. ^7- 
Clolh gilt 

net 

Common - Sense 
Homes* 

By SPENCER SILLS 

This volume deals with matters of 
vital interot - the well-hc-mg and 
comfort of those who make a house 
into a home Practical matters all, 
dealt with bv a practical man, in 
a manner that renders them under- 
standable by all. 

With Colour Frontispiece, 

20 Diagrammatic Illustra- Si” 
lions, and 32 Plates. Demy j 

4to. Limp cloth t 


Prospectuses are obtainable for these volumes. 
Please send Post Card. 


Famous Paintings* 

Wiih an Introduction by 

G. K. CHESTERTON 

and Descriptive Notes. 

Being Reproductions in Colour of the 
Masterpieces of the famous British and 
European Galleries Reproduced on 
canvas-Hurfacc paper 
‘Admirable repr^uctions — Pall Mall 
Gazette 

Volume 1, With 50 Pictures /^/“ 

Cloth gilt ' ^ 

net 

Architectural Drawing 
and Draughtsmen* 

By REGINALD BLOMFIELD. 
A.R.A., President Royal Institute of 
British Archiletts 

“Valuable book By enlarging 

the student's knowledge of the old 
Masters of Architectural Draughtsman- 
ship, Mr Blomfield has done a service 
vvhich should bear definite fruit " — 
Country Life 

“Extremely interesting" — Times i 

With 96 pages of Illustrations. 1016 
Extra crown 4lo 

net 

King Solomon’s Mines* 

(New Colour Edition) 

By H. RIDER HAGGARD 

“Will be found cminentb suitable as 
a present Handsomely bound, 

printed in clear, bold type on got)d 
paper, and adorned with Coloured 
Illustrations thai all do justice to their 
picturesque subjects" — Field. 

With 8 Coloul Illustrations by T/Z" 
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A C. MICHAEL. Large /'C 
crown 8vo. Cloth giU net 


Baby Birds at Home* 

Bv RICHARD KEARTON, F.Z.S., 

f.'r.p.s. 

“A delightful Nature -Book lor Boys 
and Girls, written with a sympathy, a 
knowledge, and a freshness that will 
captivate them ” — Catholic Times 

Illustrated with 64 Pictures in 
Colour and Black and White, ^ 
from Photographs taken dired O/” 
from Nature by Cherry and 
Grace Kearton. Gloth gilt 


*A Post Card will bring you a Copy of Catsell's New Classified 
Catalogue of over ZOOO Volumes. 

Illustrations of tome Cassell authors are a feature of this Catalogue. 

Complete Illustrated Catalogue of Gift Books Pott Free. 


P ersonal Power* 

By KEITH J. THOMAS 

"He (the author) bristles with 
ideas, practical as well as abstract. 

. Even in detail Mr Thomas 
IS fresh and versatile He 

abounds in shrewd phrases which 
light up his philosophy 
I hese terse, incisive chapters should 
many a young man."— Daily 
News and Leader. 

312 pages, cloth gill 61. 


All About Ships* 

By LIEUT. TAPRELL 
DORLING. R.N. 

It IS a marine encyclopaedia 
1 he present time sees more boys 
interested in the sea than perhaps 
has ever been before, and these, 
we hope, will see their way to get 
I his book It might be called the 
companion for those who live near 
interested in the sea “— 
Nautical Magazine. 

V/iih 4 Colour Plates and 
a large number of Black- ZT/ 
and- White Illustrations and O'- 
Photographs. Cloth gilt 


Sons of the Sea 

By CAPTAIN FRANK 
H SHAW 

His new bonk, an excellent yam 
in his best style, tells the adventures 
which befell two lads during their 
first voyage as apprentices on board 
a mcxlern sailing ship 

With 4 Colour Illustra- 
lions by E. S. HODG- ?//: 
SON. Cloth gilt 



CAS^LL & CO.. LTD.. LA BELLE SAUVAGE, LONDON. E.C. 
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jCHRISTMAS X9I2 




the legends of king ARTHUR 

AND HIS KNIGHTS 

Compiled and Arranged by SxR James Knowles. 

K.C.V.O. (J.T.K.). With 8 Illustrations in Colour and ■ 

12 in Black and White by Lancelot Speed. 6s net. 

(Warne.) 

This is the ninth edition of Sir James Knowles' excel- 
lent compUation of “ The Legends of King Arthur." 
and when taken in conjunction with the illustrations 
of Lancelot Speed, it must assuredly be one of the best. 
The artist has caught the farciful atmosphere of the 
Malory legends with remarkable faithfulness, arid in 
this book he is equally at home both in his colour and 
in his black and white work. -In fact, this is a very 
pretty re-issue, a delightful book for a Christmas 
present. * r 


From The Flying Submarine 
{Nisbef). 


“ Nothing seemed to withstand 

rTHE SWEEP OF HIS SWORD.* 


From Legends of King Arthur 
and His Knights- 

(Warne), ^ 


'Then they began the battle, 

AMD TILTED AT THEIR HARDEST 
AGAINST EACH OTHER.'* 


GULLIVER A LILLIPUT ET GULLIVER 
A BROBDINGNAG, and DON QUICHOTTE. 

Translated into French and adapted for children by 
Kathleen Fitzgerald. Each with 8 Illustrations in 
Colour and Decorations by K. Clausen and Thomas 
Derrick, is. 6d. net each. (Siegle, Hill.) 

Messrs. Siegle, Hill, are^ to be warmly congratulated 
upon their French scries for children which, it seems, 
is proving a remunerative speculatioh. Quite rightly 
so, for any pleasanter books to serve as guides to the 
learning or improving of French it would be difficult to 
imagine. Miss Kathleen Fitzgerald has bnce more per- 
formed her tasi^ admirably. Her version is not by any 
means difficult, yet it is idiomatic, and at the same time 
her editing of two long books into a ipatter of eighty 
pages or so is very praiseworthy. The stories are all 
there, and they are told, moreover, in a way that should 
be attractive to children. • The illusttutions, both of 
Miss Clausen and of Mr. Derrick, are very clever. 
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01oW^^U^t*t)ickc ‘Elastic’ Bookcases 

GROW WITH YOUR LIBRARY. ALWAYS COMPLETE BUT NEVER FINISHED. 


Built of inter-locking sections which can be arranged to 
suit the shape and size of any room, and re-arranged and 
added to at any time. 

Simply start with just as many sections as are required to 
comfortably take your present book possessions. When 
you want more accommodation buy another Globe-Wernicke 
“unit” and place it on top or alongside the other “units." 
Thus at no time will you have unsightly empty shelves 
nor at other times an untidy overflow of books. 

These Bookcases make most handsome Christmas Gifts. 

SEND FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK I8B. 

5bc 9lobc^^rt)ickcCo. 

Office and Library Furnishers, 

44, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C.j 









THE BOOKMAN 
CHRISTMAS 1912 . 

NADIA TO THE RESCUE. 

By Dorothea Moore. 3s. 6d. (Nisbet.) 

In Nadia to the Rescue " Miss Dorothea Moore has 
written a most delightful story of adventure. At first one 
is almost lead to believe the thing is^ dream, that Nadia 
had gone to sleep over tile schoolroom fire, from which she 
must presently awaken. But the godmother was not the 
proverbial fairy. Nadia had been compelled to stay at 
home because of a spoilt party frock, but at the psycho- 
logical moment her godmother visits her, and the happy 
child joins the revelries to which her sisters had gone, 
albeit a little late. Then next day brings forth fresh 
wonders ; she is invited to go to a gorgeous country house 
with her godmother, and tremendous adventures await 
her. She learns of a poor little Russian girl, virtually a 
prisoner in that country of trouble. Nadia accompanies 
her newly-found friends to Russia — but we must leave 
Miss Moore to relate the wondrous things that befall her. 
It is all delightfully told, and is one of the most charming 
tales for the schoolroom that can be wished for. 




> 

X V 



' . i 
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^rom The Unwilling Schoolgirl “'You will never get me to 
{Henry Frowde and Hodder GO TO school, OR TO BE 
& Stoughton). ORDINARY !• SAID SHE.- 


THE KING’S SCOUT. 

By M. Smith-Masters. With 8 lUnstrations by C. E. 

Brock. 2S. (Wells, Gardner.) 

Mr. Smith-Master’s latest book is a straightforward and 
«ventful story dealing principally with the Boy Scout 
movement, of which the author appears to be an enthu- 
siastic advocate. But there are no tales of invasion and 
spying in this volume. The author is temperate and reason- 
able, and his chief aim seems to be to present his characters 
2JI ^ reasonable and natural manner. At the same time 
there are several dramatic moments in the book, and 
nobody need fear for a moment that it is dull. Quite the 
reverse. Mr. C. E, Brock’s illnstrations show this accom- 
plished artist at his best. 



From Nadia to the Rescue Nadia attempts the rescue 

{Nishet). OF Michael. 



From The Scout "Ws begin at the bottom* you 

{Wells Gardner.) Major Carmiohabi.* 
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Handsome Books for Christmas Presents. 


SoDYaOteg^Cla^l 





h' \X bXttlw 


By A L. HAYDON, Author of "The Book of 
The V C etc 

Coloured frontispit cr and numerous other illus 
trations Iinpl. i6mo, cloth bjaids 3/6. 

The Earl’s Signature 

A Tale of Tudor Times. 

By ALBERT LEE, Author of "The Kings 
Treachery ' etc 

Colouied frontibjuecf , ami 4 illustr itions \\ 
John t Cdinpbcll Iinj 1 ihiuo, cloth boards 

36 • 

The King’s Ring: 

A Romance of the days of Gustavus 
Adolphus. By Z TOPELIUS 

Coloured frontispucc ind 4 illustrations b^ 
b Tra\crs Pope 


Santa Claus at 

the Castle. 

By W B CULE, Author of 
"Child Voices, etc With 
cjloun (1 troiitispircp intl 
nuinrrous black ind \\hito 
il lust^atloll^ bj Florence 
M(>erhnm p incy rorer, 1/- 
ni [lost f rtf 1/2. 

Three Little 

Wise-Men and the Star. 
ByW E CULE. 

PiontispKcc in coloiii ind 
nuimrous cthir illustiations 
bv Phrence Mt\erhtim Fincy 
cover, 1 -mt post free, 1 / 2 . 

The Book of 

the Fire Brigade. 

A Record of Fire Fight- 
ing from the Earliest 
Times to the present 
day. 


r*; y 



A BOOK FOR YOUNG MEN. 

The Dedicated Life. 

By F B MEYER. B A , D D 

Criwii 3 vo cloth board , 1/6 net 

111 this biok l)i Meyci iiipbes the teacb- 
iiifiof the (jos cl to ivcr\ tlj\ lift iml builds 
lilt u 01 i model of Cluistiaii m inhood 


A CHARMING GIFT BOOK FOR 


Nearer the Ideal. 

A tianslition fi im tin Fieuch of Ml Hot! man 
By H M CAPES 
Inipl 161110 club gilt tjj), 3/6 net 

A St rit s of vv irisome 1 ilks on lii t ind char icit r rt c illiug the best \v ork of 
the 1 lit M Ilf t S 1 


A BOOK OF DAILY HEADINGS FOR A YEAR. 

The Gates of Dawn 

With a Sciiptural Thout,ht lor t ich diy and a Short Meditation 

By The Rev W L WATKINSON, D D , 

ind a sent s of lu ptnl Pia\eis In 1 hr Kev I aiichlan M icb an Watt, M A , B D 
liii] 1 lOmo cl th boards gilt toj) 3/6 nit 


Sunshine and Moonshine : A Story of 

a little Girl’s ” Invisible Playmates,” and certain grown up 
people she drew together. 

By GRACE CARLTON 

Coloured irontispifro and othi r illuslr itions b> Florenct Mcycrheiin 
Imp lOmo cloth biaids ))iice3/6. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS, 16 Pilgrim Street, London, E.C. 


ALFRED WILSON 

bookseller and Periodical Subscription Jlgent 

18-19, GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON. E.C. 


WeBtminster 
(Lombard Street) 



ESrrABKalSHEID 18&1 


London Agent for Libraries Abroad 

BOOKS POSTED BY RETURN MAIL TO 


^ THE COUNTRY. OR TO ANY ADDRESS IN 


THE WORLD, AT LOWEST CASH RATES 


if • BOOKS SHIPPED IN TIN-LINED CASES 
tP TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 

a 

, Colonial Editions for Addresses outside Europe 

Sul»eriDUon Newspaper apd Periodical Agency for British and Foreign Publications. 
List of 1,600 Subscription Rates Free on Application. 

‘ CATALOGUES SENT POST FREE 

s - ■■ ■* 

1 Refcranee Book Catalogue of 146 pp of Standard Literature ^ ^ 

* Remainder Catalogue of over 1 ,000 Titles of Publishers’ Remainders, in new condition as issued, at from 30% to 80% off published prices, 
a’ rTrInnirl Librsriut's Hssabook, indupenuble to Librarun, ouUide Europe, with complete Li.t of Colonial Edition,, etc., etc. 

♦! Price Liat rf Sqhieription Ratea for Bntidi Penodicali abroad, with a Klection of the most popular American, French, German, 
and Spennh penod|,cal>. 
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From Trystie’s Quest 
{Fifield). 


* A 8NAP-BITE OUT OP CRICKETY.** 


:: ■■■ 






nVr.'^lfc -• -■ 


From With Nature through 
the Year 

ijarrold). 


The pathless depths 

OF THE WOODS. 


seeks to bring home to us divine mysteries through 
the white magic of a fairy tale. It is a fairy tale 
that overflows sometimes with childish fun and 
frolic and does not disdain dog-proverbs that 
would have pleased Alice in Wonderland — such 
as " Every dog has his bray " and“ Take care of 
the sense, and the sounds will take care of them- 
selves.** It includes too, in addition to irregular 
rhymes that children will gloat over, lyrics such 
as the following, full of enduring melody and 
charm : 



“ The wind riie rose np and the sun he went down. 
Down in the deep of the sea, 

The Guard closed iiie door of the Fairy Town, 
But opened a glad dream for me* 


' The night it grew dark and the gusty Wind blew. 
The Moon broke away from her shroud ; 
ir fauy Aip sailed out ol dreams tiiat were true, 
inu sto&i in a harbour of ckmd.*' , 


From S 


i'o Stories of 




** Palstaffi Come,^thdu imist hot 

M IN tNIO HUMODNWflTM MSI*' 
<Fsl«teff uid DSois Qitki^X 
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An Account of Medieval 
Figure-Sculpture in England 

Slade Professor of Fine Art 
in Univeraty of Cambridge, and ARTHUR GARDNER. M.A.. 

r.S.A. With 855 photographs. Bound in Buckram. Gilt top. 

, * Demy 4to £3 • 3 • o not. 


We can pay the work of Mr. Gardner and Mr Pnor no more sincere 
OTmphment than that of saying that it docs for English sculpture what 
M. M&le has done for the sculpture of Reims, Amiens, and Chartres 
.... Monumental sculpture of this kind is to b| distinguished from 
the decorative sculpture of the Byzantine or Romanesque ideal That 
sculpture stood against a background ; the Gothic sculpture was part 
of the buildmg. Thus„partly because of its material, partly because ot 
its workmen, and principally because of its intentions, it assumed an 
entirely different character. What that character was and how it was 
evolved the.authors describe with a thoroughness and illustrate with 
a completeness which is without parallel m any other volume, either 
German, French, or Enj^lish. . . . This volume discloses a wealth of 
sculpture in England, a great deal of it neglected, of which very few 
English people are aware .” — Daily Graphic. 


Byzantine and Romanesque 
Architecture 

®y THOMAS GRAHAM J.ACKSON, R.A. In two volumes. With 165 
plates and 148 illustrations in the text. Bound in paper boards with 
parchment back, lettered and ornamented in gold, gilt lop. 

Crown 4to £2 • 2 • o net. 

An account of the development in Eastern and Western Europe of 
Post-Roman architecture from the 4th to the 12th century. In it the 
author has endeavoured not merely to describe the architecture, but 
to explain its development from style to style, from the decline of classic 
art down to the dawn of gothic architecture, by connecting its construc- 
tive details and outward features with those social reasons which served 
to mould them into the forms we know. The buildings he has chosen 
for description and illustration are, so far as possible, those he has 
visited and studied himself, and the inajonty of the illustrations are 
from his own sketches, some of which, being made more than 50 years 
ago, have an added value as showing buildings that have since been 
altered or renovated. The description and illustrations of the churches 
at Constantinople and Salomca arc of special interest at the present 
moment. 


Herbals : Their Origin and 
Evolution 

A chapter in the History of Botany 1470-1670. By AGNES ARBER 
(Mrs. E. a. NEWELL ARBER), D Sc., F.L S. With Frontispiece, 21 
plates, and 113 illustrations in the text. Hound in art cloth with cover 
design based upon a wood-cut in the Ortus SamtaUs of 1491, gilt top 

Royal 8vo los 6d net. 

The main object of the book is to trace in outline the evolution of the 
pnnted herbal in Europe between the years 1470 and 1670, jinmarily 
from a botanical, and secondaiily from an aitistic standpoint The 
book is founded principally upon a study of the hcibals themselves, 
but the author has also drawn freely upon the histoiical and critical 
literature dealing with the period Many of the herbals, especially the 
earlier ones, are not easily accessible, and an account of them, with 
reproductions of typical illustrations, is therefore <»f all the more 
value and interest. The book contains one hundred and thirty five 
illustrations, the majority*of which are rcpioduced from photographs 
taken directly from the oiigmals An lnt^oclll''tor^ chaptei sketches 
the progress of Botany before the invention of printing m oidei to make 
clear the position of the Herbal in the histor> of the science 


London 


The Genus Iris 

By WILLIAM RICKATSON DYKES. With forty-seven coloured 
drawings by F. H. ROUND, one coloured plate of seeds by Miss 
R M CARDEW, and thirty line drawings by C. W. .JOHNSON. 
Handsomely bound in Roxburgh — dark green leather back and green 
cloth sides — with lettering in gold and gilt top. 

Demy folio £6 * 6 ' o net. 

This comprehensive treatise on the Ins genus is finely illustrated 
by torty-eight coloured plates and thiity line drawings. The coloured 
plates are a special feature of the work, the dimensions of the book 
enabling the plants to be drawn life-size. Tbs author deals first 
with the literature of the Ins — providing an extensive bibliography — 
with Its structure, distribution and cultivation, Ins diseases ana their 
remedies. An analytical key to the subdivisions of the genus is next 
given and he then proceeds to deal w'lth the following sections, viz. : 
The Apogon, Pardanthopsis, Evansia, Oncocyclus, Regelia, Pscudore- 
geha, Pogoniris, Nepalcnsis, Juno, Xiphimn, Reticulata, and the 
Gynandrins. Ins Hybrids, raising Irises from seed, Orris root, and un- 
identified specific names, next claim attention, and a list of plants wrongly 
desenbed as Irises, togethei with an index, complete the volume. The 
descriptions and notes are based for the most part on living plants ; 
those species that aic not known m cultivation have been described 
from herbarium si>ecmiens. 


Fetter Lane 


Cambridgfe University Press 


FRANK PALMER’S NEW BOOKS 

THE MARK OF 

The New Spirit in Drama and 

Art By HUNTLY CARTER. ( rown 410. 5 Colour 

Plates and 71 other Illustrations 12 s. 6d. nt-t. 

The first extensive review of the new movements in Art and the 
Theatre, which have aroused so murk attention 111 England by rnoani, 
of the exhibitions of the Post Impressionists, I'Uturists and the 


SIX SHILLING NOVELS 

PRODIGAL PRO TEM. 

By F. 0 . BARTLETT 

The Second Novel published in England of this famous 
American writer. 


ineairicai ^ GOU 

“There is no other book in English which covers the 
same ground.”— .Sput/a/ur. 

The Booh of the Tarpon 

By W. H. & J. A. DTMOCK. With 03 striking Photographs of 
Leaping Fish. 7s. 6d. net. 

- Contain, the most sensational series f 
Tarpon ever assembled m one volume. -ta.l Mall Oa.Mc. 

Florida Trails : a Naturalist’s Rambles 

By WntTHKOP PACKARD. 41 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 

t,j;r YSj^itttTori^vrrrtha^^^ 

Post. • 

Oscar Wilde: Art and Morality 

A record of the discussion which followed the 
Bublicatlon of " Dorian Gray. 

*Mited by SWART KASON. 9 lUusteations. With complete 
• Biography. 5 So 

-worth fovlvins: wo recommend It as a curious comm.ntary on 

humanity.’*- iiwg/i5fc Revtiw. 

Fortune's for Farmers 

By wwwsjaw" OILBKBT. 4 lUustritions. Crown 8vo., cloth. 

. net 


BOOK MARRIED By AUGUST STRINDBERG 

The first authorised translation of the book that made Strindberg 
famous. 

EXCUSE ME By RUPERT HUGHES 

The author discus'^es no sex problems or nther difficulties, He has written 
a frankly humorous tale which cre.iies beaity laughter from beginning to end. 

ASHTON KIRK: Investigator 

j-AsWXX aw ^ MoINTYRE 

A Thrilling Detective Story. 

BED OF ROSES* By w. l. oboros 

(Ninth Impiession.) This rauch-talkcd-of book is btiU attracting universa 
attention. 

DAINTY XMAS GIFTS 

p y AW ir PALMER'S VELLUM CALENDAR SERIES 

Printed in Two Colours, charmingly bound in limp vellum. With Portraits. Each 
^ Volume consists of striking extracts from the works of the authors named. 

SmARTHDR PINSRO 

WULTCS!®"’’ 

Also issued in Limp Velvet Calf, 3s. 6d. net per Volume. 

Farh Volume is bound in five different colour®, and the fineat workmsn- 
^ IhUi ha^ been used to produce what are universally described as 

the daintiest books obtainable. 


ttatwm insplro « new -bop* m sU , sgricultorsl assets, and en- W 
,4iSlhi“mo'Xent‘’oi “Back to the Land. ▼ 

illustrated catalogue free,' 

FRAK/K palmer, publisher, red lion court. LONDON 
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* Mr. Arthur Hughes's weuderfid senes of illustratious — ^in 
themselves poems-— are worthy of the beautiful Trystie, 
who conquers fear in her loving and obedient Quest and 
not only finds the other children's ** choose-keys/* but 
rescues Kit and Davie from the empty and hideous cruelty 
of the selfish Pig widgeons. His pictures even befit Dr. 
MacDonald's Fairy CoblJler, who loved Trystie, but had to 
leave her, and is the most humanly bewitching leprechaun 
that I have yet encountered. Lucky, indeed, will be the 
child who finds this Fairy Book in his stocking and learns 
something of the love inside the Fairy Cobbler’s lovely 
little song and the spirited marching measure that Kit 
piped on his “ Recorder " 
in the “ Dungeon of 
Woes." Dr. MacDonald 
incidentally introduces 
children to sympathetic 
and accurate knowledge of 
birds and beasts. In a 
footnote to the song sung 
by Kit's " recorder," lie 
tells us, " Every blackbird 
is a piper. HiS lungs arc 
the bag ; his wind -pipe 
carries the fipple (or 
whistle) ; while every bone 
in his body is hollow and 
communicates with his 
lungs.” Here is the 
re frain to the song : 

Now in the dawn is the 
pibroch heard 
With urlar and warblers 
and trill ; 

Black IS the wing of the 
piper bird, 

His melody martial and 
shrill.” 

The urlar is the melody, to 
which the piper adds 
"warblers” and " tnlls." 

WITH NATURE 
THROUGH THE 
YEAR. 

By Theo C\rreras. 

With 24 Plates and 
many Illustrations in the 
Text. 2s. 6d. net. 1 

(Jarrold.) I 

In a comparatively brief 
literary existence, Mr. I 



course oi nature through eadi mouth of the yW, a subject 
' which offers ample scope for the effective display of lus 
knowledge and literary ability. 

TANGLEWOOD TALES. 

By Nathaniel Hawthorne. With 6 Coloured Illustra- 
tions, 8 in Half-Tone, and 17 in Line, by George Soper. 

5s. (Headley.) 

The feature of Messrs. Headley’s new edition of»" Tan-, 
glewood Talcs " lies in the fine illustrations of Mr. George 
Soper, w^ho has^ wc think, seldom found a subject so 
well suited to his gilts. In whatever medium his pictures 

arc reproduced — colour, 
half-tone, or line —all 
seem to us to be almost 
cqiially successful. Mr. 
Soper is an artist of very 
considerable ability, and 
wc believe that this 
edition ought to attract 
a child as much as it 
does ourselves. In 
other respects also the 
production is good. The 
volume is light and easy 
to handle, it is well bound 
and well printed. 

KIDNAPPED BY 
MOORS. 

» By C a p t a im F . S . 
Brlreton 6s. (Blackie 
iV: Son, Ltd.) 

There is a fascinating 
villain in Captain Brere- 
ton's new story, and 
while detesting his dark 
machinations the reader, 
boy or girl, can but ad- 
mire his skill in the art 
of disguising himself, his 
mastery of make-up. 
Hafinc by name, he is a 
half-caste, half-Moor, half- 
Amencan, and the leader 
of the formidable Star 
Band, a secret society in 
Morocco, whose trade 
consists chielly in the 
gentle art of kidnapping. 
When Hafine learns that 


Carreras has already made From Stories to Tell to Children 
a reputation for himself as {Harrap), 

a particularly careful and understanding writer upon nature 
subjects, and anybody who has read one of his books will be 
careful to obtain as many more of them as he can. The 
author addresses himself primarily to young people, but his 
work should also appeal to adults with equal force. He is 
master of a clear and workmanlike method, and the illustra- 
tions with which his volumes are adorned — usually made, 
we believe, by Mr. Carreras himself — are particularly note- 
worthy. In the present volume, the author traces the 

• 


' LAW'S SAKE I Epaminondas WHAT his old cr.emy, Henry K. 
YOU GOT IN YOUR HAT P"' Highdere, an American 

millionaire meat-packer, with his son Jim, is holiday -bound 
for Tangier, he makes arrangements for his cut-throat band 
to give them a warm reception. Thanks, however, to a gallant 
young Englishman, who throws in his lot with the Americans, 
the half-caste’s plot does not win all along the line, and of 
the hard blows which resound throughout their numerous 
engagements Hafine receives far more than he gives. " Kid- 
napped by Moors "with its excellent illustrations by Edward 
S. Hodgson makes a handsome and agreeable gift-volume. 



Enlarged from Our Nursery Rhyme-Book Tkn Little NfooBR Bovs. 

{Herbert Daniel)^ 
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THE PRIVATE SECRETARY. 

A NEW AID TO JOURNALISM. 


. It ‘S pleasure that we are able to record yet another advance in the production of time-saving devices, 

t tTI the boon is particularly adapted to the needs of the literary world 

Which has hitherto been much negle(|ted in this respect* 


It is safe to say that almost 
every well ^ known Author is now 
equipped with a Stan*dard Typewriter, 
which greatly expedites and improves 
his MS* to the delight of his Pub- 
lisher* But the convenience and 
facility thus enjoyed has been limited 
to his office or chambers when in 
Town. He can with difficulty carry 
this convenience with him when 
travelling or visiting his country 
friends. Not so if he be fortunate 
enough to possess a ** Bijou ** Portable 
Typewriter, the only writing machine 
which, whilst incredibly compact and 



neat, comprises in its small compass 
all the refinements of the most up- 
tO'date typewriters* The obvious need 
among Literary and Professional men 
was for just such a machine* 


Journalists who have hitherto 
been debarred from the use of the 
typewriter, either on account of its 
bulky proportions, or the futility of 
the smaller productions, will weh 
come such a machine, which for the 
first time combines portability with 
efficiency* 


When one reflects that in the short period of two years upwards of 17,000 of these machines have been 
sold, it certainly suggests that the claim of superiority has been admitted by popular consent* 
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BOOKS 

BOUGHT. 


On sale at 


EDWARD BAKER’5 GREAT BOOKSHOP, 

14-16. JOHN BRIGHT STREET. BIRMINGHAM. 


BOOKS 

EXCHANCED. 


VUrlMiiii’i Book of Crvti. 2 v. Lut 

£ 6 i. 

WUotlar M I Knew Him, by Mortimer 

Mwip iiy, 1904, 80 b. 

Wilter Savage Laader, OeUi, Count Julian, 
and other Poems, 1 st ed., bds., 
uncut, Bis. 1881 

Oalton’s Inquiries into Human Faculty, 
1888,85s. 

The Dome, complete set, very scarce, 10 
pts., £2 2 b. 

Stephen Phillips’ Christ in Hades, 1st ed., 
wrappers, 21 s. 

As Ton Like It, ed.-de-lnze, coloured 
illustrations by Hugh Thomson, 
£ 2108 . 

Dickens’ (Chas.) Works, The tamous ‘*Chas. 
Dickens Edition,” now scarce, 21 
vols. new,. half-calf, gilt, £4 48., 
1867, etc. 

CairoU (Lewis) Euclid and his Modem 
Rivals, 1886, rare, £8 8 s. 

Dickens, first eds.— Complete in parts, very 
rare. Bleak House, £2 2s. ; Our 
Mutual Friend, 868 . ; Little Dorrit, 
428. 

Elliott (Frances M.), Old Court Life in 
Spain, 2 vols., 1893, 85 b. 

Bute’s Roman Breviary, £2 lOs. 1008 
Bacon (Lord), Sylva Sylvarum, with por- 
trait, folio, calf, £8 Ss. 1685 

Donne (J. D.), Poems, original calf, rare, 
1689, £6 6 s. 

Fitsgerald (Edward), Letters and Literary 
Remains, edited by Wright, 8 vols. : 
£2 28. 1889 

Wordsworth’s Poems, rare, Ist ed., 2 vols., 
1807, £3 38. 

Free Review (The), edited by J. M. Robert- 
son, 10 vols., 1898-8, £2 10s. 

Dickens’ Works, early reprints with all the 
original illus., 15 vols., half-calf 
gilt, £6 lOs., 1871, etc. 

Works of Robert Herrick, edited, with Bio- 
grai^cal Notice, by T. Maitland, 

2 vols., half-morocco, 1823, rare, 
£ 2108 . 

Dulac’s Illustrations : Shakespeare’s The 
Tempest, ed.-de-luxe, signed by the I 
artist, £3. j 

Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night, illus. by 
Heath Robinson, ed.-de-luxe, 
signed by artist, £2 158. 

Dublin University Magazine, vols. 1 to 58, 
£6 lOs.*^ 1888-59 

Rothenstein’s English Portraits, folio, rare, 
1898,853. 

Roskin’B Fors Clavigera, 9 vols., royal 8 vo. 
half calf, wide margins. A rare col- 
lection, £4 lOs., 1871. With this is 
a set of Photos illustrating Fors 
Clavigera and referred to in the 
work. 

Praeterita, 8 vols., bound to match 

above, illustrated, 1886, 808 . 

Rnskin’s Seven Lamps of Architecture, 
1st edition, fine copy Presentation 
Copy to Digby Wyatt, Esq., with the 
Author’s Sincere Regards, original 
doth, £5 6 s. 1849 

Stephen Phillips’ Bremus, Ist ed., small 4to, 
original pink bds., rare, £8 lOb., 
1894. 

Baliao’s Works, 58 vols., Cazton Publishing 
Co., a bargain, £7 78. 

Lady Charlotte Ouest’s MaUnogion, 
Quaritch, 1877, £2 28. 

Dove’s Domesday Studies, 2 vols., rare, 

£ 8 . 

RoyaQ Game of Chesse-play, 1656 ; eon- 
ta&ulng fine bookplate of Sir Thomas 
LitSeton, Baronet, Treasurer of Her 
Maleev’s Navy, dated 1702 b rare, 
£5 5s.0d. 

Dowden’s life of Shelley, 8 vols., ISOO, 
BOs. 

Rossetti’s Own Copy with Notes and 
Sketdies in the M^ugin by him of 
^Jamesons Sacred and Legmidaiy 
Art,”2vol8.,1848BlM«i- 
Proceedings of the SheSield Shaksipiare 
CSn^B 1829, rarsb £8 8 s. 


Burton’s The Jew, the Gypsy and El 
Islam, rare, 1898, £2 lOs. 

Holy Grail, Studies on the L^end of the 
Holy Grail with especial reference 
to the Hypothesis of its Celtic L 
Origin, by Alfred Nutt, 1888, very 
rare, £4 lOs. 

Bowes, Japanese Marks and Seals, £2 2 b. 

Beardsley, The Savoy, a set in 8 parts, 
very rare, £8 lOs. 

Lord De TaUey’s Poems, Dramatic and 
Lyrical, 2 vols., 1893, with auto- 
graph letter from the author in- 
serted, 808 . 

Story of Nell Gwyn and the Sayings of Chas. 
n., related and collected by Peter 
Cunningham, 1st ed., 1852, £2 28 . 

Handel’s Vocal Works arranged for the 
Organ or Pianoforte by Dr. John 
Clarke of Cambridge, 7 vols., folio, 
half morocco, £2 28 . 

George Eliot’s Novels, original red cloth 
edition, now scarce, 1881, etc., 

8 vols., 308. 

George Barrington, or Life in London a 
Hundred Tears Ago, illus., 1872, 
258. 

The She Tiger of Paris, profusely illus., 25s. 

Rackham’s Grimm’s Fairy Tales, large 
paper copy, £2 2 s. 

Rossetti’s Shadow of Dante, 1872, £2 58. 

Thomas Lovell Beddoes’ Poems, first ed., 

2 vols., Pickering, 1851, 258. 

Green’s Illustrated History, 4 vols., £1 lOs. 

Lord Byron, Complete Works, extra illus- 
trated Jules Didot, Paris, 1825, in 
English, 7 vols., 8 vo, uncut, rare, 
£8 88 . 

Pearce Text Book of Astrology, 2 vols., 
rare, £5 lOs. 

Myer’s Human Personality, 2 vols., 
£ 1 128 . fid. 

Lord Beaconsfield’s Ist edits., original 
boards, very rare, Contarini Fleming, 

4 vols., 1832, £4 4s. 

The Wondrous Tale of Alroy, 3 vols., 1833, 
£3 38. 

Paracelsus, His Archidoxes, comprised in 
10 books. Portrait, calf, 1661, 
£2 28 . 

Porter’s Knights of Malta, 2 vols., 1858, 
£3 38. 

Thackeray’s Vanity Fair, rare Ist ed., new, 
half morocco, gilt top, £4 48., 1848. 

Jesse’s London and its Celebrated Charac- 
ters, Ist ed., 3 vols., cloth, 1871, 
£ 2108 . 

Lord Beaconsfield’s Novels, 10 vols., 358. 

Defoe’s Four Voyages of Capt, George 
Roberts, first edit., very rare, 1726, 
£4 48. 

Encyclopedia Biblica, edited by Cheyne & 
Black, 4 vols., a bargain, 288. 

Works of Fielding, edited by Ledie Stephen, 

9 vols. (should be 10 ), ed.-de-lnxe, 
1882, £2 28 . 

Goldwin Smith, Female Suffrage, very rare 
pamphlet, 1876. 15 b. 

Lady Jackson’s first edits. The Court of 
France in the 16th Century, 2 vols., 
1886, £2 2 b. 

The Old Regime, 2 vols., 1880, 

£2 2b. 

Ldand’s Etruscan Roman Remains in 
Popular Ikadition, 1892, 25 b. 

Gypsy Sorcery and Fortune Telling, 

189i; 808. ^ 

Houssaye’s 1815 Waterloo, trans. by Mann 
and edited by Euan^Smith, 1900, 
86b. 

Trelawny, Recollections of the Last Days 
of Shdley and Byron, 1858, 85s. 

Purdiu’s Voyages, 20 vcdSn Ovo., doth, 
1905, £9 9s. 

Barmsworth Encydopedia, 10 vds., half 
Persian, fine seC last edit, cost £5 5s., 
^ce £2 68. ^ h 

100,900 Books in Stock, a most remarkable 
eoUe^on. State wants. H not In 
stoekleanproeare. SendlormylMiu 

Drane^ Christian Schools and Scfadaii, 
8vols.,U67,£88s. 


Pater’s Marius the Epicurean. Ist edition, 
1885, 8 vols., £4 48. 

Plato and Platonism, Ist edit., 1898, 

258. 

Wdninger’s Sex and Character, 1906, 
258. 

Gurney Myers and Podmore, Phantasms of 
the Living, 2 vds., 1886, £2 18 b fid. 

Lord Beaconsfidd’s Tancrsd, first edit., 
boards, rare, 1850, £3 Ss. 

Curzon’s Persia, 2, vols., very rare, £6 Os. 

Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, folia 
old calf, 35s., 1651. 

Burton’s English Porcelain, 1902, £4 48. 

Baconians, or certain Genuine Remains 
of Sir Francis Bacon, palf, 1679, 

£8 8g. 

Sanders, Carved Oak Woodwork, folio, 
1883, 218 . 

The Scourge, with 18 coloured plates by 
Geo. Cruikshank, vols. 1 to 4 in 
2 vols., 1811-12, £3 8 b. 

Chaffer’s Marks and Monograms on Euro- 
pean and Oriental Pottery and Por- 
cdain, over 6,000 Potters’ Marks 
and Illustrations, last edition, 
£2 28 . 

Balzac’s Novels, Temple edition, 40 vols., 
£3 15s. 

Whistler Portfolio, rare, ** Studio ” Office^ 

£2 28 . • 

Solon’s Art Stoneware of the Low Countries 
and Germany, 2 vols., folio, 1892, 
£2 58. 

Murray’s Cathedrals, 8 vols, £2 2s. 

Barry’s Ascent of Mont Blanc, presentation 
copy *'To George Borrow with best 
regards from the Author Earlham, 
24th of 10th month (October), 
1835,” boards, rare, £3 3s„ 1834. 

Jones’ Explorations of the Aborigmal 
Remains of Tennessee, folio, 218. 

Parry’s, The Sacred Maya Stone of Mexico 
and its Symbolism, 1893, folio, 218. 

The Plays of H^ey and Stevenson, 1896, 
only 250 done, rare, £2 2 b. 

Borrow’s Works, Lavengro, Wild Wales, 
Etc., 0 vols., half calf, gilt, fine set, 
£ 2108 . 

Burton’s Arabian Nights, best edition, 
illustrated, £17 17 b. 

Burton’s Catullus, 25 b. 

Kasidah, £3 38. 

Another copy, only 100 printed, large 

paper, £5 5 b. 

Sloane’s Napoleon, best edition, fine copy, 
half red morocco, extra, 1906, 
4 vols., £4 15s. 

Casanova’s Memoirs in French, 8 vols., 
358. 

Casanova’s Memoirs in German, 17 vols., 
£ 2108 . 

Cambridge Modem History, 14 vols., 
£7108. 

The Times Historians History, 26 vols., 
doth, £6 68 . 

Burton’s H Pentamerone in English, 
2 vols., £3 38. Another rare large 
paper copy, £5 58. 

Beardsley Book of 50 Drawings, on Vdlum 
paper ; Second Book of 50 Drauings, 
2 vols., cloth, rare, £6 lOs. 

Spenser Faerie Queene, 2 vols., folio, 
Cambridge Dniversity Press, 1909, 
£1 lls. fid. pub., £3 138. fid. 

Xngoldsby Legends, 3 vols., original cloth, 
£2 28 . 1862 

Scrap Book oontainiag huhdreds of comical 
engravings (old), folio, curious and 
scarce oolleotion. £2 28 . 

Ohalmeif, An Apdonr lot the BeUevem 
In the Sbnkeepeue' Papen, etc., 
^ 1797, taie, £4 lOi. 

8hakeeM*n Ubtarr, n ocdleetion of Ro> 
mnneee, Horeli, Poene, Biitotiee 
need h 7 ShnkeepeaM, S voliq IMS, 
£8 lOe. ^ ' 

Woriiimth’c Blrer Dnddon with ntlite* 
mi^.olSnid O’OouMll on tlile 
^ MM,lited., £Stk ^ IS» 

HhMm* Pom Bfo^ Onfoti, S wdi,, 
1st ed,, £S S% ISSt 
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RoBCoe’B Oennan Novelists, 4 vols., 1826, 
26s. 

Bhorthonse, John Inglesant, 2 vols., 1881, 
85s. 

- Sir Percival, 1886. Presentation 

• uopy with inscription irom the 
author, £2 2s. 

Symon’s Days and Nights, 1st ed., original 
cloth, 85s. 

Turner’s Riehmondshire, with intro, by 
Huish. « 

South Coast of England with intro. 

. by Huish, folio, £2 2s. each. 

Science in Modem Life, 6 vols., 30s. ; 

Gresh am P ub. Co^ 1908. 

King Henry Vin.’s Primer Black Letter, 
calf, 25s. 

Horley’s Universal Library, 63 vols., 
35s. 

Paul Bourget’s “Divorce,” as new, 6s. 
for 2s. 6d. 

Jones, Old Plate of the Cambridge Colleges, 
£4 4s. net for £2 10s. 

Hartshorae’s Old English Glasses, £2 2s. 
Proc. Inst. Civil l^gineers, 142 vols., 
doth, £16 16s. 

Batty Langley’s Pomona, or the Fruit 
Garden, illus., 2 vols., folio, 1729, 
£3 3s. 

Illustrated Library, Shakespeare, 9 vols., 
4to cloth, gilt, pub. at £4 10s. ; 
a bargain, 18s. 

Walpole’s Mysterious Mother, 8vo, original 
pink wrappers as issued. Dublin, 
1791, 25s. 

Wilde, Oscar, Ballad of Reading Gaol, 
1st ed., 25s. 

The ^ppy Prince, 1st ed., £2 2s. 

Zangwill’s Children of the Ghetto, 1st ed., 

3 vols., 21s. 

American Business Man’s Library, 5 vols., 
pub., £2 ; as new, 15s. 1906 

Clement Shorter’s Lite and Letters of the 
Brontes, 2 vols., as new, 9s. 6d. ; 
pub., 24s. 

Budge, Book of the Kings of Egpyt ; The 
Egyptian Heaven and Hell ; The 
Rosetta Stone or the Decrees of 
Memphis and Canopus, 8 vols., 
pub. 42s. for 21s. 

Castles and Keeps of Scotland, 1908, 5s. 
Skene’s Celtic Scotland, 3 vols., 1886, 
27s. 6d. 

Richter’s Golden Age of Classic Christian 
Art, 1904, £5 5s. for 30s. 

Gasquet’s Greater Abbeys of England, 20s. 
net for 8s. 6d. 

Mather’s Key of Solomon the King, 21s. 
net for 7s. 6d. 

Melville’s Life and Letters of Lawrence 
Steme, 2 vols., 10s. 6d. 

Manet and the French Impressionists, 
7s. 6d. ^ 

Solly’s Life of David Coz the Artist, 1875, 
£2 2s. 

Turbayne’s Monograms and Ciphers, 35s. 
net for 18s. 

Kipling’s Complete Works : Poems, 4 vols., 
Novels and Tales; 21 vols., together 
25 vols., half-polished calf, gilt, 
very handsome, set £12 12s. 

Oleeson White’s English Dlustratton “ 

Sixties,” 1866-1870, cloth, 1903, 
258. 

Hamerton’s Man in Art, £3 13s 6d. for 30s. 
Dewhuist’s Impressionist Painting, 15s. 
Royal Academy Pictures, 1888 to 1904, 
£8s. 10s. „ 

Tom Merry’s Political Cartoons ; Marnage 
k la Mode, and the Rakd’s ftogress, 

ProL Hnxley and Religion, new, 2s. ea, 

Beath *'^Unson’s lUcAratons ; The 
Works of Rabelais, 2 vols., cloth, i 

IhSe * * 

Braatome’s Book of the Ladies and othera 
in Bnglish, 13 vols., illus., £3 m. 
Bowie’s Boots by Rev. 

A. A. Bonar, D.D., 8(te. for 6s. 6d. 
Wordsworth and Hia Circle, 6s. 

WBooa’s Tdloo of the Bonders, 8 vols., 45s. 

BoMU^’a^ooanteron with portrait add j 
*^w5atoibyBtothard.7s.6d. I 


British Empire at Home and Abroad, 
6 vols., profusely illus., 30s. Gres- 
ham Pub. Co., 1903. 

Chronicles of Crime or the New Newgate 
Calendar with numerous engravings 
by Phiz, 2 vols., 1887, 25s. 

Dampier’s Voyages, 3 vols., calf, 1699- 

. 1703, £3 10s. 

I Haeckel, The Evolution of Man, 2 vols., 
12s. 6d. 

Griffith’s Mysteries of Police and Crime, 

3 vols., 13s. 

Punch Library of Humour, 25 vols., 
£2 2s. 

Railways, Observations on a General Iron 
Railway with curious folding plate, 
1822, £2 2s. This book by Thos. 
Gray has been termed “ The Author 
of the Railway System,” and “ The 
Railway Pioneer.” 

Lang’s Ballads and Lyrics of Old France 
1st ed., 1872, £3 10s. 

Wickham’s Horace, beautifully printed in 
Kelmscott style, roy. 8vo boards. 
Lee Warner, in a case, 21s., 1910. 

PenneU’s Pen Drawing and Pen Draughts- 
men, 1894, £2 2s. 

Pennell’s Modem Illustration, 1895, 25s. 

Children’s Encyclopaedia, 8 vols., half 
morrocco, £2 15s. 

Noel : A Book of Carols for Christmastide 
by Ffoulkes, and Music by Ransom, 
5s. for 2s. 

Prince Madoc, the Welshman who dis- 
covered America, A.D. 1170, with 
coloured illus., by Boyd, as new, 
2s. ; pub. 6s. net. 

Aubrey Beardsley’s Drawings for the Sixth 
Satire of Juvenal, printed on vellum, 
very rare, £2 2s. 

Havelock Ellis’s Affirmations, 1st ed., 
1898, 25s. 

Hume and Marshall’s Game Birds of India, 
Burmah and Ceylon, 3 thick vols., 
rare, £15 ^ 1870 

Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes of the People 
of England, 1845, cloth coloured, 
Copy wide margins, L.P., 21s. 

Thackeray’s Works, Centenary Biographi- 
cal ed., 26 vols., 8vo cloth, £6 6s. 

R. L. Stevenson’s Works “ Swanston ” ed., 
25 vols., £10 10s. 

Chambers’ Illustrated Encyclopmdia, 10 
vols., half morocco, gilt, 1904, a 
bargain, £3 10s. 

Yeats, Beltaine, The Organ of the Irish 
Literary Theatre, edited by W. B. , 
Yeats, boards, 4s. 6d., 1899-1900. j 

Woman Through the Ages, by Emil | 
Reich, 2 vols., 21s. net for 7s^ 6d^ j 

Sir Evelyn Wood, from Midshipman to I 
Field Marshal, 2 vols., as new, 
25s. net, 10s. 6d, , ^ , 

Thomas k Kempis i His Life and Work, 
12s. for 4s. 6d. 

Balzac’s Droll Stories, with 425 illus. by 
Dor^, now scarce, 21s. ^ , 

John Timbs, History of Clubs and Club 
Life, 10s. 6d. ^ _ 

Doctors and Patients, 2 vols., 10s. oa. 

Anecdote Lives of Painters, 1881, 6s. 


BOOKS WANTED. 

Annals of Gallantry, 3 vols., 1814-15, £5 
offered. j 

Baxter’s Cabinet of Painhng, £2 offered. 
Borrow (G.), The Zincah, 2 vols., 1841, 
1st ed., 15s. offered 

Romany Rye, 2 vols., 1857, 218. 

^Wffd^ Wales, 1862, 3 vols., 258. 

offered - - 

Word Book of the Romany, 1874, 

lOs. ed. offered. , , . , 

BiUe in Spam, let ed., 3 vols., 

1843, 16s. offered. , „ „ 

Bonrrienne’s Napoleon, 3 vols.. Bentiey. 
1883. IDs, offered. 

Brewer’s Henry Vm., 8 voto., 1884, 16s. 

Bryce Conunonwealth, 8 vols., 

1888,80s. offered. 


Burchell’s Travels in Africa, 2 vols., 1822, 
* 258. offered. 

Campan’s Marie Antoinette, 2 vols., Bent- 
ley, 1883, 6s. offered. 

Children of the Chapel, 1864, 78. 6d. offered. 
Dickens’ Works, Edit.-de-Luxe, 80 vols., 
£9 offered. 

Doughty’s Travels in Arabia Deserta, 2 
vols., 1888, 258. offered. 

Fleay’s Chronicle of English Drama, 2 vols., 
7s. 6d. offered. 

History of the Stage, 1890, lOs. 

offered. 

Freer, Henry IV., Last Decade, 2 vols., 
1863, 258. offered. 

Gardiner, History of England, 2 vols., 
1863, 25s. offered. 

Gissing’s Workers in the Dawn, 3 vols., 
1880, 5s. offered. 

Hamerton, Etchings and Etchers, 1868 or 

1880, 308. offered. 

Hancock, Steam Carriages, 1888, 5s. 
offered. 

Handley Cross, Pt. 17, 5s. offered. 
Hartland, Legend of Perseus, 3 vols., 
1894-96, 20s. offered. 

Hewlett’s Earthwork out of Tuscany, Ist 
ed., 1895, lOs. 6d. offered. 

Jackson, Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878,^258. 
offered. 

French Court and Society, 2 vols., 

1881, 25s. offered. 

James’s Painters and Their Works, 3 vols., 
258. offered. 

Jerrold’s Men of Character, 1838, 3 vols., 
25s. offered. 

Junot’s Memoirs Napoleon, 3 vols., 1888, 
208. offered. 

Life of Faustus, coloured frontispiece, 1825, 
7s. 6d. offered. 

Muller’s Fertilisation of Plants, 1883, lOs.. 
offered. 

Satan in Search of a Wife, 1831, lOs. 
offered. 

Thackeray’s Works, Edit.-de-Luxe, £9* 
offered. 

The Snob, 1829, £2 offered. 

Thornton’s Don Juan, 2 vols., 1821-1822, 
30s. offered. 

Titmarsh, Comic Tales and Sketches, 2 
vols., 1841, £2 offered. 

-Second Funeral of Napoleon, 1841, 
pamphlet, £2 offered. 

An Interesting Event, Bogue, 1849, 

10s. offered. 

Todd’s Rajesthan, 2 vols., 1829, £1 offered. 
Tuer’s History of the Horn Book, 2 vols., 
1896, 25s. offered. 

Turner’s Ceramics of SwanseiL 1897, ISs.. 
offered. 

Under Greenwood Tree, 2 vols., 1872, 
10s. 6d. offered. 

Untrodden Fields of Anthropology, 2 vols., 
with plates. 

Vancouver’s Voyages, Atlas of Maps and 
Charts, atlas folio, boards, 1708, 
£1 offered. 

Vizetelly’s Publications, any. 

Von Sybel’s History of the Crusades, 1861,. 
4s. offered. 

Von Sybel, Hist. French Revolution, 4 vols.,. 
1867, £2 offered. 

Warwickshire Hunt, 1837, 25s. offered. 
Weatherby’s Stud Book, 20 vols., or Vols.. 
15 to 20 only. 

Webster’s Works, edited by Dyce, 4 vols.,. 
1830, 30s. offered. 

Wells, Joseph and his Brethren, 1876, 58. 
offered. 

Westall and Owen’s River Thames, 1828,. 
£2 offered. 

White’s History Selbome, 1789, £3 offered*. 
Wilde’s Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 1894, 
25s. offered. 

Books fVantod with Autograpn inscrtptiomM 
writtsn insids bp Kate GrssnaWap, Jmmo 
Anstsn, Goorgo Herrow, Browning, Cortmlg, 
Colsridgs, Cmikshank, Vicksns, Coorgo EfimU 
KsatSi Kiplingf Chns. Lamb, Londor, Lmng, 
MmditfhSeott, SMIop, StoVonsontTonnpgon, 
Thaekorap, Oscar Wilde, Wordsworth, oto,, 
also First Editions of Emtnont Authors, / 
also Want to complete a set, Churchill, J 
Vols; IS44, Chaucer, 6 Vols,, iS45—Tmer» . 
ing's Aldins Poets— and will give £id ' 
these 9 Vols, I Will give j£5 hr clean eopw 
'* Besperate Remedies/' 3 Vols,, iiJi, 



BLOCKS ARE PERFECTION 

A'ND 



THE LIMIT 



SPECIAL NOTE TO PUBLISHERS & BOOKSELLERS 1 

When issuing your next Catalogue see that your Printer provides 
you with SIDE-SEAM ENVELOPES for same. 

SIDE-SEAM ENVELOPES are the last word in Envelope manu- 
facture, being made and printed complete at one operation — they are 
perfect in shape, no centre seams to disturb writing, ^typing or 
automatic addressing. Can be handled rapidly and without waste. 

SIDE-SEAM ENVELOPES are a necessity for all mechanical addressing 
apparatus and are high-cut, forming a safe tuck-in for gd. post, 

PRINTED SIDE-SEAM ENVELOPES cost but little more than Plain 
Envelopes — enable you to call special attention to new issues and cause 
your Catalogue to stand out from the rest. 

SIDE-SEAM ENVELOPES enable your Catalogue? to reach the Receiver 
in better condition, having extra stiffness and greater strength at thq sides. 

SIDE-SEAM ENVELOPES can be obtained from all good Printers and 
Stationers. 
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Henry Stone & Son, Ltd., 

Process Engravers 
and 

Printers. 

Specialists in Book Illustration 

■■ ■ ■ I 

LONDON OFFICE: 44NEWMAN STREET, 

Oxford Street, W. 

WORKS & STUDIO : BANBURY, OXON. 

The Illustrations for most of the 
fine Colour Books advertised in 
this issue of The Bookman were 
engraved and printed by Henry 
Stone & Son, Ltd. 


Tdegraphic Addreuet : 

“UNWONTED, OX, LONDON.” 
“STONE, BANBURY.” 


Tdep£ime Numbers : 
LONDON-12(»6 CENTRAL. 
BANBURY— 21. 



THE BOOKMAN. 


, [Decekbes, 19x2. 


William Brendon Son, Limited 


(BOOK, CATALOGUE &■ QENERAL 

PRINTERS 


BINDING IN 
ALL BRANCHES. 


WEST HOE, 

T^LYMOUTH. 

LONDON OFFICE: 

1 ROBERT STREET. ADELPHI. 
W.C. 


Latest Methods in 
Three-Colour & Art 
Illustrated Printing 
:: Private Editions :: 


The Ideal 


Waterman’s Ideal is the present 
which never comes amiss. It is a 
splendid gift to make, reflecting the 
greatest credit on the donor and 
constituting a high compliment to 
the recipient. Spend no more time 
thinking, but solve your difficulty 
by at once purchasing, for him 
or for her, a Waterman's Ideal 
Fountain Pen. 

If the nib selected be not right, 
it can be exchanged later for one 
which exactly suits recipient’s hand. 
Waterman's Ideal is the simplest 
and best fountain pen made. It has 
no faults and with reasonable care 
will last a lifetime. 

. Pri««s : 10/6 and upward* lor 
Regular end Self-filliag Stylet. 
12/6 and upwards for Safety 
and Pump-filling Styles. 

Of Stationers, Jewellers, &c. 

i Price List pott free from 

1 / dr C. HARDTMUTH, LTD., 

Koh4«poor Houses Kmgsway, 
Ltnidoa. W.C. 

(New York: i73, Broadway. Paris: 6, 


Neuf. nresden: PragoretrasseS. Mflan: 
ia Bossi 4 . Vienna : t Fraazensnng, ao. 
iu^: towenstraase its. Barcelona: 
Provenaa Z55>) 


(Ideal) 

Pou^t^^Ren 


Xmas (nft 


Sue No. 12. 10/6. OiheiwM: No. 13. IS-; M. 17/6; 15.21/-; 16,25/-; 17.30/-; 18.35/-; 20.45/- 


SiKNal2aM. 18/- OtbKiaeit Ng.l3GJlil,20ir-i MaM.22/6s I5GJI1.26/., l6GJyL.3(ki. 


FLUTED (with Seil«iav). SilTCr.Noi4l2. SB/.; RolM GoM,No.4l4,42/.t 9kt.GoU.Na4l2.84/- 

I8<i. Gold. No. 412, 168/. 


BARLEYCORN. Shw.Na I2;21/-t Na l<31/8i 9<t.GoU,Na I2;42/.; l§>.6CaU,N» USB/- 


GOLFER. saw, Naia;SlAtNaKSlMi9ktG«U. No. 12.48^1 NaKStWt M<tGoULMo.l2.84/ 








Morrison & Gibb 

- LIMITED -■ 

Book and General Printers, Bookbinders, 

Engravers, Paper-Rulers, 

Lithographers, Stereo and 

Chromo Printers, Electrotypers. 

EDINBURGH : TANFIELD 6 11, QUEEN STREF^ 

LONDON OFFICE: 12, NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


FOUNDED 1781. INCORPORATED 1891. 

JAMES BURN & Co., 

LIMITED. 

Wholesale 

Bookbinders, 

12, 13, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42 & 43, 

KIRBY STREET, 

AND 

33, 34 & 35, HATTON GARDEN, 
LONDON, E.C., 

A|d Royal NBUs, Esher, Surrey. 
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THE BOOKMAN, 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF 

POLITICS, LITERATURE, THEOLOGY, AND ART. 

Established IS28. 

EVERY SATURDAY, Price Od , by Post, ejd 

The spectator, which circulates throughout the educated cItsscs in the United 
Kingdom the Empire and America has the following among other features — 

The news of the week is compressed into an animated narrative and thus 
readers of the paper are insured against mi:>sing the tiue bearing and the essential 
dctiils of current events 

The leading articles deal in an independent and unconventional spint with 
the chief matters of political economic, and general interest 

Other articles treat of hterarv theological social and artistic questions and 
discuss interesting and curious aspects of natuial history and country life 
lk>oks of special interest and importance are dealt with in the long reviews, 
while the shorter notices give in a compressed form the judgment of equally 
competent critics on contemuorarv literature 

In the weekly review of novels readers of fiction may find a useful guide for 
making out their list for the circ dating libraries 
The Spectator contains a List of ah Books published during the v^eek (not under 
one shilling in price) with the names of the publishers and the prices attached 
a feature which will greatly increase its value to booksellers, libranans, litciary 
in|titutions, and pnvate persons 

Seato of ChargeB tor AttyortlBomontm, • 

Outside Page (when Availaele), Fourteen Guineas 

£ s d £ s d 

Narrow Column (Third of 

Page 12 12 o Page) 4^0 

Half Page (Column) 660 Half Narrow Column 220 

Quarter Page (} Column) 330 Quarter Narrow Column 110 

Column, two thirds width of page £8 8s 
Companies 

Outside Page £16 16 o | Inside Page £14 14 o 

Five lines (45 words) and under m broad column (half width), 5s and is a 
line for every additional line {coniatning on an ajerage tv elve u ords) Narrow column 
one third width of page 8s an inch Broad column half width of page 12s an 
inch Across two narrow columns two-thirds width of page, 16s an inch Broad 
column following Publications of the Week, ’13s an inch Displayed advertise 
ments according to space Terms Net 

Tormo of S«E>ocr/pt/ofi. 

Payable in Advancs 

Including postage to any part jf Ihe United Titarlv Half yearly Quarterly 
Kingdom^ * , £x 8 6 £0 14 3 £072 

including postage to any of the Bntoh 
Colonies, America Fi ance^ Gernvany, Indlk, 

China, Japan, etc . . . x 12 6.0 16 3 082 

^*8PICTATdl," Ltd., 1 , WMInstoii S^t, Strand, London, W.C. 

^ Oh Salt at alt Booksdltrs*, NewswnJors't and Bookstalls 


A, W. BAIN & Co., 

Toblishers’ bookbinders 


ESTABLISHED 
. MDCCCLX , 


EFFECTIVE 
ARTISTIC 
B I N D I NG S 
IN CLOTH 
OR LEATHER 


M 

DRAWINGS AND ESTIMATES 
QUICKLY, PREPARED AT 
17-19 BISHOP’S ROAD, 
CAMBRIDGE HEATH, N.E, 
■Telewkuip : , J 3 4 1 PALSTON 



EVERT IEADEB 

of -”THE BOOJSI^N^ may not 
be a “ business biit every 

man interested uiShb^usiness ought 
to & reader ilLthis Book jf jr 


1 

I “■ - 


C, This ' Little Journey ' to the Sign of the 
GrnsshoppeK is an attempt to record a 
worthy achievement and set forth a 
few ideas and suggestions of service 
to every business man jfi M 

CL History and romance interwoven with 
some present day facts of interest 
make it worth reading. Its unusual 
format and character, illustrations 
and typography, will please every 
lover of the unique—and it will surely 
find many a response to its appeal 

As the Edition (now in the Press) will 
be strictly hmited, yon should send 
the Coupon below (attached to your 
buMess letter paper) without delay. 

Better ent it oat and post it now. 

Only one copy sent free to any 

one address — Extra copies 

2s. 6d. each nett. 

BROTHERS, Ltd., 
27 PSIgiki Sfer^ LONDON, Engiand. 

j^eaie Nnd ne a turn i ia n e d ) e( yonr bool, 

‘*AT THE SIGN OF lie GRESSHOffER.” for which 
I endose atanv* (Rd.) to eo«ar poalafe and packing. 


Name •• 

A 









